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[MM^OTNEY 

Mme.  Eveu-n  Scotney,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Howard  White.,  bass,  Charles 
■  Strony,  pianist,  and  Charles  K.  North, 
flutist,  gave  a  concert  in  Sympony  Hall 

last  evening.  •  „ 

i  Mme.  Scotney  sang  "Ah!  fors  e  lui, 
from  "La  Traviata,"  the  "Mad"  scene 
from  "Liucia,"  Gounod's  arrangement 
of  Bach's  prelude  as  an  "Ave  Maria," 
land  songs  by  Ronald.  Brewer,  also 
Scottish  songs.  Mr.  White  sang  the 
iDrum  JViajor's  air  from  Thomas's  "Caid" 
and  songs  by  Tschalkowsliy.  Tour.s, 
White.  Mozart.  Wagner,  Jensen,  and 
a.  group  of  old  Scottish  songs. 

Mr.  Strony  played  a  suite  by  '  Paul 
Gilson,  and  two  Spanish  dances, 
"Cadiz"  and  "Grenada"  by  Don  Isaac 
Albenlz. 

Mme.  Scotney  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
IWhlte,  have  sung  here  frequently  in 
iconcert  this  season.  The  quality  of 
jtheir  voices  and  their  methods  of  in- 
jterpretation  are  so  familiar  that  it  is 
now  necessary  only  to  say  that  the 
kudience  last  evening  was  enthusiastic 
knd  insisted  upon  encores. 
'  Mr.  Strony  played  sympathetic  ac- 
companiments and  a  group  of  solo 
pieces.  Paul  Gilson  is  known  here 
chiefly  by  his  symphonic  poem  "The 
Sea,"  which  has  been  performed  at 
Symphonic  concerts.  Mr.  Strony  played 
the  Rustic  Dance,  Nocturne  and 
"Fantastic  March"  from  his  "Little 
Suite."  They  are  unpretentious  pieces, 
out  they  have  flavor  and  are  interest- 
ing by  reason  of  harmonic  progressions 
(that  in  some  instances  hark  back  to 
plain  song.  The  Nocturne  is  by  no 
'means  a  conventionally  sentimental 
night  piece.  Of  the  two  dances  by 
Albeniz,  "Cadiz"  has  the  more  marked 
character. 


Mr.  Lufkins  was  in  uncommonly  good 
humor  at  the  Porphyry  yesterday  after- 
noon. He  was  talking  with  old  Mr.  Au- 
ger, who  might  Indeed  be  called  a  pod- 
auger. 

"Auger,  you  know,  I  am  not  a  drinking 
man.    That  is  to  say,  once  In  a  while 
I  take  a  pewter  of  ale,  as  now;  but  I 
don't  go  Into  barrooms,  I  don't  poison 
myself  with  cocktails  or  whiskey.    If  I 
>;have  a  bad  cold  I  may  put  a  dash  of 
}  gin  In  hot  lemonade  or  I  may  take  a 
glass  of  hot  buttered  rum.  but,  mark 
you,  only  for  medicinal  purposes.    I  am 
•Si-uly   temperate.     Now   why   should  I 

Eive  felt  complimented  this  morning 
hen  I  received  a  circular  from  a  New 
fork  firm  dealing  in  wines  and  whiskies 
sailing  my  attention  to  a  blend  of  pure 
ryes  at  a  moderate  price  'per  dozen  fives,' 
llso  to  imported  clarets  and  sauternes? 
As  I  told  you,  I  detest  whiskey.  I'  don't 
care  for  claret.  It  doesn't  interest  me, 
»lthou£th  I  sometimes  wonder  why  the 
Poet  Keats  liked  it  cold,  and  was  always 
irritlng  about  cool  draughts  of  claret 
Sauterne  to  my  taste,  even  the  best  sau- 
terne,  Is  an  intolerably  sickish  wine. 
Why  should  I  have  felt  complimented, 
as  though  at  last  I  had  been  recognized 
as  an  Important,  influential  citizen,  a 
personage?  Between  you  and  me,  I 
pon't  know  what  'per  dozen  fives'  m»ans. 
ttCow  if  I  had  been  asked  by  a  circular 
to  look  at  an  exhibition  of  expensive 
Ijewelry  or  for  a  subscription  to  a  sump- 
tuous and  limited  edition  of  say  Thack- 
eray or  Balzac,  I  should  have  thrown 
the  circular  into  the  waste  basket  with- 
out a  thought." 

Old  Auger  merely  answered:  "Is  there 
anything  in  your  pot,  Lufkins?  No? 
Have  another."  And  the  temperate  Mr. 
Lufkins  allowed  that  he  would. 


From  Illinois. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  my  fourth  communication  to 
your  column  in  a  month's  time;  and  I 
Jiad  sworn  with  my  last  to  be  silent  at 
least  30  days.  But  it  is  useless.  Lilce  Dr. 
Crockett,  Lillian  Russell,  et  al.,  I  find 
myself  as  I  grow  older,  increasingly 
ayld  for  literary  distinction.  My  pseu- 
donym obsesses  me.  I  am  enamored 
of  It — the  "Sage,"  so  delicately  conno- 
tative  of  that  wisdom  which  I  have  al- 
ways been  conscious  of,  but  for  which 
a  cruel  world  has  denied  me  the  reputa- 
tion—the "Hyacinthus."  so  reminiscent 
of  Sappho,  Lesbos,  and  the  "Isles  of 
Greece." 

Here  is  a  classic  anecdote  of  my  (long 
lost)  youth.  It  may  make  the  column. 
Those  who,  unlike  you  and  I,  were  not 
born  and  "raised"  in  a  New  England 
village,  may  hardly  extract  the  chuckle 
from  it.  The  New  English  (Oxford) 
Dictionary  has  not  yet  reached  "W," 
you  know. 

A  teacher  was  exercising  her  class  in 
the  game  of  constructing  sentences 
wliieli  tihould  include  two  or  more  words 
th;it  sound  alike,  but  are  spelled  dif- 
fei-  nily  and  have  a  different  meaning. 
Dim  iiupll  gave.  "John  rode  his  horse 
aloii.?  the  road,  while  his  brother  rowed 
his  boat  along  the  stream."  Another 
yoiiiigster  then  raised  his  hand,  was 
rtuiv  recognized  by  the  chair  and  pro- 
po  inded  tho  following:  "The  gents  walk 
gM  tly  in  the  gents'  walk." 

HYACINTHUS  SAGE. 
Kock  Islana,  111., 


Foreign  News. 

A  cigarette  has  been  named  arter  on 
Edward  Carson. 

The  Law  Journal,  referring  to  a 
money  lender's  methods,  says:  "To  rin^ 
the  telephone  bell  at  another  person's 
house  In  order  to  put  pressure  on  some 
person  employed  there  Is  not  only  a 
most  offensive  thing  to  do,  but  an  insuf- 
ferable trespass  for  which,  no  doubt, 
substantial  damages  could  be  recovered 
by    the  owner  In  a  proper  suit." 

Newspaper  boys  in  Berlin  can  now 
cry  only  the  names  of  the  journals  they 
sell.  The  police  president.  Jagow,  has 
forbidden  them  to  make  known  the 
contents  of  a  newspaper  or  to  indicate 
any  particular  Item  of  news. 

They  have  discovered  in  England 
that  Charles  Dickens  wrote  excellent 
English  and  had  only  three  vulgarisms 
of  language.  One  was  the  phrase  "I  am 
that  tired"  for  "so  tired"  and  a  like  use 
of  "that"  for  "such."  The  second  was, 
"He  is  a  good  boy,  is  John"  for  "A  good 
boy  is  John."  The  third  was  the  use  of 
"aggravate"  for  "irritate."  But  "that" 
for  "such"  was  used  by  Tindale,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Walton,  Shelley,  all  of 
tbera  writers  of  reputation,  and  the  US3 
of  "that"  for  "so"  goes  back  to  the  15th 
century.  "Aggravate"  for  "irritate"  no 
doubt  is  wrong,  but  Richardson  and 
Thackeray  sinned  in  this  respect  and  in 
old  Cotgrave's  French  and  English  Dic- 
tionary (1611)  the  verb  "aggravanter" 
is  defined  "to  aggravate,  exasperate." 

The  London  Times,  reduced  to  a  pen- 
ny, published  the  following  advertise- 
ment inserted  by  some  one  that  should 
be  secured  by  the  editor  of  Punch : 

"A  good  cook  is  offered  a  magniflcent 
view  from  kitchen  window  of  main 
thoroughfare  with  constant  arrests, 
small  accidents,  ambulance  calls  and 
other  interesting  incidents  at  all  hours 
of  day  and  evening.  Address  Z.,  U.  386, 
The  Times  Office,  E.  C." 


For  Mr.  Tauntin. 

The  Herald  publishea  on  Monday  last 
a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Tauntin,  a  let- 
ter all  In  Latin.  We  published  it  for 
several  reasons:  first,  because  some  per- 
sist in  saying  that  Indianapolis  is  now 
the  literary  centre  of  the  world  and  the 
favorite  dwelling  place  of  the  surviving 
humanists.  Then,  as  we  do  not  read 
Latin  fluently,  we  wondered  if  any  one 
could  easily  translate  Mr.  Tauntin's  re- 
marks. This  letter  apoarentiy  kindled 
the  wrath  of  our  'steemed  contributor, 
Dr.  Crockett.    Judge  for  yourselves: 

Oh,  you  naughty  W.  G.  Tauntin.  Don't 
you  know  vita  brevis  and  to  a  rude 
ane.  rude  anier  such  high  class  stuff 
as  you  are  giving  us  is  a  perte  de  vue, 
a  prima  vista,  it  would  seem  apropos  de 
rien.  But  audire  est  oper  ac  pretrum 
and  benigno  numine  we  will  allow  it  is 
brutum  fulmen.  Che  sara,  sara.  But 
in  pity  for  the  common  herd  please 
dorer  la  pilule.  Experto  crede  Roberto, 
It  is  better  to  speak  and  write  In  the 
language  of  your  country.  Truly,  I 
hope  W.  G.  T.  Is  feeling  better:  if  not 
he  should  consult  some  doctor.  Non 
sum  qualis  eran;  so  I  am  unable  to 
comprehend  all  of  such  an  article  as 
W.  G.  T.  gives  us. 

DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 

Boston,  March  30. 

P.  S,  if  this  Is  not  correct,  please  re- 
I  member  my  Latin  and  French  machine 
I  Is  somewhat  rusty. 

^  1  iff  1^ 

Newspaper  men  in  London  are  discuss- 
ing the  "sixth  sense"  because  a  physi- 
cian reported  the  case  of  a  patient,  a 
woman,  who  could  tell  when  a  spider 
was  in  the  room  although  she  did  not 
see  it.  Men,  unwilling  that  women 
alone  'should  have  this  "sixth  sense," 
tell  of  schoolfellows  who  would  go  into 
convulsions  it  a  cat,  seen  or  unseen, 
was  in  the  room. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  tliis.  As  the 
excellent  Nathaniel  Wanley,  late  M.  A. 
and  vicar  of  Trinity  Parish,  Coventry,  | 
remarked  nearly  125  years  ago:  "The 
seeds  of  our  aversion  and  antipathy  to 
particular  things  are  often  lodged  so 
deep  that  in  vain  we  demand  a  reason 
of  ourselves  for  what  we  do  or  do  not 
love.  The  enemies  of  our  nature  work 
upon  us  (it  seems)  whether  we  are 
aware  or  not.  For  the  Lady  Heneage, 
of  the  bed  chamber  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
had  her  cheek  blistered  b.v  laying  a  rose 
upon  it.  wliile  slie  was  asleep,  saith  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby;  and  worse  hath  befallen 
others,  thougli  awake,  by  the  smell  of 
them." 


night  turned  i  nle.  S  /.  .  .n  ?  i  on  tn 
lace.  He  said  to  the  hostess:  ■■\ViU  yoi! 
kindly  have  that  cat  taken  out  of  the 
room?"  But  the  cat  was  not  in  the 
room;  she  was  in  the  butler's  pantry. 
Mathiolus  told  of  a  German  who  came 
to  an  inn  to  sup  with  him  and  other 
friends.  The  woman  of  the  house  knew 
the  German's  nature  and  had  hidden  a 
I  young  cat  in  a  chest  that  stood  in  the 
room  where  they  "supped."  But  though 
the  German  had  neither  seen  nor  heard 
'  the  cat,  yet  after  some  time  that  he  had 
sucked  in  the  air  infected  by  the  cat's 
breath,  that  quality  of  his  temperament 
that  had  antipathy  to  that  creature 
being  provoked,  he  sweated,  and  a  sud- 
den paleness  came  over  his  face;  and,  to 
the  wonder  of  all  that  were  present'  he 
cried  out  that  in  some  corner  or  other 
of  the  room  there  was  a  cat  that  lay 
hid."  This  improving  anecdote  may  be 
found  in  the  "Observationum  medicarum, 
rararurn,  admlrabilium  et  monstrosaraum 
volumen"  of  Jean  Schenck  de  Graff  en- 
berg  (1644  in-fol..  Book  7,  p  889) 

This  story  is  not  told,  however  in  the 
list  of  "Weaknesses  of  Great'  Men  ' 
drawn  up  by  Gabriel  Pligrot  of  Di1on 
although  we  find  therein  curious  an<M-I 
dotes:  One  of  the  Scaligers  could  not 
look  at  a  water  cress  v.-ithout  shudder- 
ing; Boyle  fell  in  a  fit  whenever  he 
heard  water  falling  fiom  a  fauc<-t; 
Louis  XIV.  felt  unwell  if  he  looked  on 
the  spire  of  Saint  Denis;  the  brave  Tu- 
renne  was  ready  to  swoon  at  the  sight 
of  a  spider. 

Some  London  Clubs. 

Is  there  any  good  history  of  clubs  in 
America,  or  of  the  clubs  in  any  one 
city?  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  Is  the  author 
of  "Club  Makers  and  Ciub,  Members," 
just  published  in  London.  The  Times, 
reviewing  it,  first  states  that  there  is 
something  attractive  and  repellent  in 
clubs  and  their  members.  A  man  is 
usually  fond  of  his  own  club  and  is 
persuaded  that  he  could  not  live  with- 
out it.  "On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rarely 
that  he  does  not  conceive  at  least  a  sub- 
conscious dislike  to  some  of  his  fellow- 
members,  more  especially  to  those  who 
are  always  in  the  club." 

Mr.  Escott  gossips  pleasantly.  Is  it 
true  that  dinner  at  7:30  P.  M.  in  London 
was  due  to  the  Duke  of  WelUngton? 
The  Duke  on  his  campaigns  did  not  dine 
till  the  day's  bloody  business  was  over; 
then  he  ate  a  beefsteak  pudding  as  a 
dish  that  did  not  spoil  by  keeping.  Re- 
turning home,  he  and  his  officers 
brought  the  custom  and  the  pudding 
with  potatoes  au  nature!  to  the  United 
.Service,  whence  it  spread  to  other  clubs. 
Felix,  the  Duke's  chef,  was  inspired  to 
add  oysters  and  mushrooms  to  the  pud- 
ding. Gibbon  ordered  marrowbones  at 
Boodle's.  "Bellamy  was  the  maker  of 
those  pork  pies  for  which  Pitt  expressed 
a  wish  with  his  dying  breath,  when  he 
ouglit  to  have  been  saying  'My  coimtry!' 
How  I  leave  my  country!"  Some  of 
the  London  clubs  were  really  founded 
by  foreigners.  Blanco,  famous  for 
making  coffee,  chocolate  and  tea, 
changed  his  name  to  White,  and  Hei- 
degger, the  son  of  a  Zurich  pastor,  went 
into  partnership  with  White's  widow. 
At  90  years  of  age  he  remarked:  "I 
came  to  England  without  a  farthing.  I 
have  found  liow  to  make  £5000  a  year 
and  spend  It.  Now  I  defy  the  ablest 
l|  Englishman  to  go  to  Switzerland  to  re- 
alize that  revenue  or  to  consume  it 
there."  Brooks  began  as  a  servant  and 
bought  up  his  master's  debts.  The  lat- 
ter, discovering  his  creditor,  offered  to 
put  him  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
"Thank  you,  my  lord,  but  the  opportun- 
ity you  have  given  me  will  enable  me 
to  serve  your  connexion  better  by  a 
club." 


Strange  Antipathies. 

Henri  de  Heers,  a  learned  leech,  who 
died  at  Liege  about  1536,  stated  a  singu- 
lar case:  "There  lives  a  person  amongst 
us  of  prime  quality,  who  at  the  sight  of 
an  eel  is  presently  cast  into  a  swoon, 
even  though  it  be  brought  to  the  table 
enclosed  in  paste;  he  falls  down  as  one 
that  is  dead,  nor  doth  he  return  to  him- 
self till  the  eel  Is  taken  off  from  the 
taWe." 

■  There  have  been  men  and  women  who 
could  not  endure  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or 
even  the  sight  of  one.  Rue,  apples,  hog's 
flesh,  olive  oil,  eggs,  milk,  garlic,  fish, 
the  sight  or  crowing  of  a  cock,  the  face 
of  any  old  woman,  a  dog,  the  sound  of 
any  bell,  a  hedgehog  have  caused  per- 
sons otherwise  normal  to  faint  or  be 
deathly  sick.  A  natural  antipathy  to 
cats  is   not  uncommon.     We   knew  a 

I  physician  in  this  town  who  at  table  one 


For  a  Penny. 

Does  the  London  Times  at  a  penny  re- 
call a  saying  of  the  late  Lord  Salis- 
bury? "Could  it  be  maintained,"  he 
asked  when  Gladstone  over  50  years  ago 
proposed  to  repeal  paper  duties,  the  tax 
on  l<nowledge,  "could  it  be  maintained 
that  a  person  of  any  education  could 
learn  anything  worth  knowing  from  a 
i  penny  paper?  It  might  be  said  that 
I  people  miglit  learn  what  had  been  said 
in  Parliament.  Well,  would  that  con- 
tribute to  tlieir  education?" 

While  Rome  Burned. 

"Digamma"  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
went  to  the  Coliseum  on  March  17  and 
observed  that  everybody  listened  with 
real  pleasure  to  an  orchestral  selection. 
"The  Shamrock,"  composed  of  Irisli 
melodies.  "I  could  not  see  a  face  that 
suggested  a  realization  of  the  present 
surely  very  grave  situation  in  the 
Green  Isle.  I  wonder  if  this  means  tha* 
a  large  body  of  our  public  are  still  re- 
fusing to  take  seriously  the  most  ur- 
gent question  in  our  home  politics.  Time 
will  tell.  T  have,  however,  noticed  one 
thing.  Variety  comedians  are  ceasing 
from  cracking  jokes  on  Ulster,  Mr.  Red- 
mond and  Sir  Edward  Carson.  I  rathei 
fancy  that  there  U  a  certain  signifi- 
cance in  tb-*  " 

VIRGINIA  STICKNEY  TRIO 
HEARD  IN  STEINERT  HALL 

The  Virginia  Stickney  Trio,  Francis 
Snow,  piano;  Rudolph  Rlngwall.  vloUn, 
and  Miss  Virginia  Stickney,  violoncello, 
gave  a  concert  last  evening  at  Stelnert 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Brahms,  Trio,  op.  8;  Klengel,  Variations, 
op  19,  for  violoncello;  Dvorak,  Dumky 
Trio,  on  <M1 


Miss  Stickney,  a  pupil  of  .lostf 
Adamowski,  has  been  frequently  heaurd 
in  Boston.  Last  evening  she  and  her 
associates  displayed  sound  musicianship, 
while  their  playing  was  marked  by  re- 
freshing fervor  and  youthful  enthusi- 
asm. Miss  Stickney  has  studied  Indus- 
triously and  with  artistic  purpose.  She 
has  marked  facility.  Her  tone  Is  pure 
and  it  has  an  agreeable  quality,  effec- 
tive alike  In  passages  of  amiable  senti-i 
ment,  as  in  those  of  a  sturdier  nature. 
Modest  in  her  bearing,  her  performance 
of  Klengel's  Variations  was  hli^hly 
creditable  to  the  excellent  teaching  of 
Mr.  Adamowski.  by  whom  she 'was  as- 
sisted in  this  number. 

There  -was  a  small,  but  appreciative, 
audience. 


With  the  presentation  of  "Beau 
Brumel,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
students  of  Wellesley  College  took  their 
first  step  to  aid  the  college  to  recover 
from  its  crippled  condition  caused  by 
the  burning  of  College  Hall. 
I  T  "ilr-       —  '^]r  Phnit 


wai)  iiiid  UuJlllTys  -Ilfeld. 
Following  was  the  cast: 


iiAltrg-~Stium- 


Beau  Bnunmel   "tracy  I^'Engle 

The  Prince  of  Wales..  V. .  .Hlldegarde  Jones 


.  Klsie  Norton 
.C«rric  Travers 
.  ..  .riorence  Ilalsted 
..  .v.  .JnsUnp  Adam.T 
.Geors;i.i  Tltcomb 
-Carrie  Travera 


Richard  Brinsley  SherWan. 
J»rd  Manl.v.  . 
Roginald  Coiirtenay. . 
Mortimer. ...:.:.  .■; 
.^^r.  Abrahains'ri,*/^ 
{  Simpt-on. . . .     ,v;  /»'. ; 

i  Bailiff  ,  .,  Raclif-l  Davis 

;  Bailiff  Rowena  N.ve 

Prince's  Footman  Glayds  Gonld 

OliTer  Vincent....  Jobnette  Plerike 

.Marlanna  Vincent  Lucie  Taussig 

Kathleen  Florence  KeeJian 

The  Duchess  of  Leamington. .  .Margaret  Garside 

Lady  rarthiiigale  Marion  Mills 

French  Lodging  Hooselieeper.  .Georgia  Tltcomb 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  Dorothy  Ilugglns 


The  old  geographies  are  more  enter- 
taining than  the  new  ones,  although  the 
maps  in  some,  as  Morse's  of  the  18th  %  , 
centui-y,  are  not  colored,  and  in  the  six- 
ties we  boys  estimated  the  worth  of  a 
country  by  the  vividness  of  its  color  in 
the  atlas.  A  question  asked  by  a  corre-|p 
spondent— the  letter  is  below— led  us  to 
consult  "Geography  Made  Easy:  Being 
an  Abridgment  of  the  American  Uni- 
iversa!  Geography,"  by  Jedidiah  Morse,  i 
Id.  D.,  "minister  of  the  Congregation  in 
i  Charlestown,  near  Boston."    The  book 
was  printed  here  at  Faust's  Statue  No.  i 
45,  Newbury  street,  by  I.  Thomas  and  E.  I 
T.  Andrews.    Opening  the  book  at  ran- 
dom, we  found  this  prophecy  on  page 
1 263:    "Judging  upon  probable  grounds, 
the  Mississippi  was  never  designed  as  r 
the  western  lioundary  of  the  American 
empire.  The  god  of  nature  never  intend- 
ed that  some  of  the  best  parts  of  his 
earth  should  be  inhabited  by  the  sulj- 
jects  of  a  monarch  4000  miles  from  them." 
On  page  354,  we  find  the  latest  news 
from  France:  "A  most  interesting  and 
important  revolution  in  favor  of  liberty 
has  been  .accomplishing  in  France,  since 
17S9,  in  which  have  been  sacrificed  mill- 
ions of  lives,  and  is  not  yet  completed." 

Boston  had  at  that  time  19  houses  for 
public  worship  and  30  distilleries.  The 
chief  manufactures  were  "rum,  beer,  pa- 
per hangings,  of  whicli  24,000  pieces  arc 
annuallj'  made,  loaf  sugar,  cordage, 
cards,  sail  cloth,  spermaceti  and  tallow 
candles,  and  glass."  Each  master  of  a 
public  school  received  a  salary  of  666  'l-i 
dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly.  ■ 
Harvard  University  "consists  of  four 
elegant  brick  edifices,  handsomely  en- 
closed."   But  the  letter  waits. 


Suaviter  In  Mode. 

Some  of  us  remember  Mme.  Georgette 
Leblanc-Maeteriinck  and  her  mediaeval 
stained  glass  attitudes  in  "Pelleas  e' 
Melisande."  A  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle  talked  with  her  i' 
iBologna.  Having  telegraphed  his  joii:- 
hal  tliat  Mme.  Leblanc  "moves  in  tlv_ 
pighest  ranks  of  Parisian  society."  h.: 
then  reported  her  as  inexpi-essibly 
shocked  by  the  murder  of  M.  Calmette. 
^'So  savage  a  tragedy  by  a  woman 
aristocrat  is  utterly  un-French,  fo; 
bharacteristic  meekness,  self-commaniJ. 
kweetness  and  austerity  t'nge  even  th« 
most  tragic  outbursts  of  Frencli  fetnl- 
mism.  ...  A  typical  French  woman 
pever  fails  to  recover  her  famininity  and 
:tenderness,  even  when  she  has  been 
suddenly  caught  in  a  brainstorm  or 
whirled  away  by  the  force  of  a  cyclone  ' 
ot  criminality.''  That  is  to  say.  th- 
typii-al  French  woman  after  "she  ha.^ 
kulecl  her  man  is  perfectly  charmini.'. ' ' 
It  seems  that  Mme.  Caillaux's  greatest 
:aulr  is  that  she  was  not  typical  im- 
mediately after  the  assassination. 


H.  J.  in  Tabloid  Form? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  idea  of 
great  works  of  literature  in  tabloid  form. 
.\s  an  early  subscri'oer  to  "Man  as  a  So-  I 
cial  and  Political  Beast"— which,  I  begin  j 
to  fear,  I  may  not  live  to  see  published—  / 
1  wish  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  could  be  [ 
induced  to  emplo.v  an  intfOli^.-  >:  -  ' 

-  St  with- an  imaginotix-^ 


and  / 

t  Kr.  f. 
sinii"' 
.vif.  a 
1.1  ' 
jo; 


posal 


Is 


.  'Ssion'lslilng." 
where  Mei>dels- 

80hu  has  l>«  '-  >  1""^  '  '     -ctrna  not  Meii- 

I  Prince  Consort?  LMd  he  noL^ 
>        -    able  letters  u:ul  "^^id?  Wa« 

otU..r..|  „.tter  than  a  ^-^.'^"^^"^.frman."  like 
ho  not  above  a  1  ^ J""  „,  priggish- 
Werther,  moral  to  the  pon" 

he  has  otlen,  ness?  .      ,,.orks  shouU 

That    Mendelssohn  s    v  ^^^^^ 

,  ..  .  ua  BUbjecU  at  our^-hoUy  disappear  f'<'"\\''^  „?  them  Ui-vo 
Pinsuiarly  reticent  concern- ^ould  bo  a  pity,  for  a  'I^^  ,  .he  Bl" 
or    hti   colossal  <,prtaln  nne  dualltica.    llo  nao  m  » 


.  r«,  and.  douiuloss.  vif-i<5 


hi 

FlnBal'") 
aym- 


lives    with    his  1 


nsen.eni     oi     ni»   coiuc^a i  eeptain  nne    '  „,o„pi  v  bv 

.  t  foHoi     He  once  In  pn       sugguatlns  romantic  s^eiieij 
oment  said  that  the  first  n^us-lc,  as  In  the  oy^'.'^T.cpotch 
with  man  and  spirits,  but  cavc"  and  pages  of  ',„o!it"  al 

,.u  we  asked  him  whether  he  meant  phony.    His  ''"''J'"*"    i'"^.  certain  cle- 1 
••spirits."  the  spiritual  world  or  fire-  ways  excellent.    There  is.  achleve- 
■     •  e  shut  up  like  the  clam  trom  gance   In  his  easy   ana   p  ^^^^ 
.Is   villajse    on    the   Cape      as  ments.  and  this  elegance  bu.  ^^^^ 
\V,.  fear  that  he  will  not  enter-  vapid  pieces.    M  proving  eye.  A<'.- 

V  the  reasonable  propost-  with  a  racial  and  disapproving  ^^^^ 
,Mrs.^,   t--rancLs.  alHiough  bluing  his  genul^ne  mu.lca^  an  ^^^ 
tim^some  30  or  Si  years i absolute  knowledge,  his 
-when,  according  to  his  own  contes-iuity  ot  asslmllat  on,  he  i  t  ^^^^^^ 
.  he  was  like  unto  Hua>Tia  Capac  vention:  and  among  the 

r-.   uvian  ruler,  who  "could  never  ties  and  this  falling  common  amo^b^ 
woman,  of  whatever  age  or  de-  Hebrew  composers:  ^nowl- 
..  might  be.  any  favor  that  she  appropriating  to  tbems  .    -^^^  ^^....r 
,o  of  him."    Perhaps  for  this  reason  edge  of  others,  tney  a.c  content 
marrled.-[Ed.  true  artists  by_  f^,.t  that 


Day. 


A  Song  In  Spring. 

\^  a  rule,  we  avoid  any  discussion  of 
htlcs  In  this  column.  Theoretically 
»  hold  In  high  respect  the  man  that  Is 
:'.l  voting  for  Andrew  Jackson.  We 
ivc  received  "A  Suggested  Spring 
ing  for  W.  J.  B."  It  comes  under  the 
f  ad  of  "Sociology"  rather  than  under 
ihat  ot  "Politics." 

the  World  Wags: 
^V.  J.  B.  may  not  be  able  to  sing  this 
tile  song,  even  after  a  quart  of  grape 
juice,  but  he  has  ihe  gift  of  declama- 
tion and  he  always  has  It  with  him. 

■IT"     ■■  ver  quit  yer  ceasi-.lesa  baltin' 
•ne  do  my  "watchful  waltln"? 
e  is  hard  enoajli. 
you   ffUtrs  actin"  rough, 
i^^iii'  oil  me  night  an'  day 
'  critlclsin"  wot  I  say! 
irink  my  juice,  an'  talk  a  lot, 
i'  ef  the  country  goes  t«r  pot, 
that  my  fault? — when  .-v'ry  day 
1  som'^wh'T^':  clsp.  amskin'  hay? 
— quit  yer  evprlastin'  baitin* 
n'  l»mme  do  my  'watchful  waltln'." 

A.  S.  A. 

Hawthorne  Road,  March  29. 
Anecdote  for  the 

Mr.  tV.  M.  B.  Prlngle.  M.  P..  told  at  thn 
annual  dinner  of  the  Glasgow  and  Lanark- 
shire Association  of  London  a  story  about  a 

•  orthern  member  of  Parllajnenl  conoernins 

•  horn  tales  were  In  circulation  In  hi.s  con- 
-tituency  to  the  effect  that  nowand  then  h» 
■o>k  too  largp  dcs<.B  of  alcohol.  The  member 
'  ent  North  i  i  loiklnto  this.  To  his  surpriss 
.r-  was  met  tlie  railway  station  by  a  brass 
and  and  a  ■  bearing  crowd  of  his  support- 
ers. His  chairman  of  committee  shook  him 
•.arml'y  by  the  hand.  "Now  about  this  story 

 "  began  the  member.  "Not  a  word  about 

l-ut."  whispered  the  chairman  of  commlt- 

•  0.  "It's  made  you  the  most  popular  man 
11  the  place." 

Snails  on  the  Table. 

Are  snails  raised   anywhere  in  New 
';ngland  for  the  market?    We  read  inl 
French  newspaper  that  SOO.OW  snails | 
=in  be  reared  on  an  acre  of  land.   Their  ' 
rice  throughout  the  year  average?  $1.S7 
'  thousand.    They  are  fed  only  once  a 
•aj-.  I 
.\re  there  snail  f-aters  in  Boston  among 
o"ar  best- people"  ?   Some  foreigners  like  ■ 

I snails  boiled  In  milk  as  a  stew.  Col.' 
Newnham  Davis  prefers  another  way. 
"At  Prince's  the  horned  thing  is  eaten  I 
with  proper  ceremony.    In  a  silver  bowl.j 
with  a  silver  three-pronged  fork  as  a 
1-  of  conveying  the  alleged  dainty 
mouth,  the  long  black  gelatinous 
-s  are  brought  to  the  table,  very; 
t,  iiipi  tw:-^:':iing  In  a  sauce  in  which 
hlard  nr,  ;  ■  •  and  garlic  .seem  to  be 

f!  the  prini  i;  a;  •.omponents.  Speared  on 
the  ftirk.  the  snail  goes  into  one's 
j  mouth."  Then  there  is  a  moment  worth 
[living  for.  if  we  may  believe  the  colonel, 
j  Another  puthority  informs  us  that  to 
}  eat  the  snail  at  his  best  "he  should  be 
'   •  c.\c€Uent  health." 

I  Cal  l  Flesch  Heard  Here  for  the 
First  Time— "Scotch"  Sym- 
phony Played. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  20th  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
:  on  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  con- 
i'lctor. 'took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
•1  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Carl  Flesch  wa^ 
■  le  soloist.  The  program  was  as  fol^ 
'owa: 

-rmpbonr  In  A  minor  "Scotch". ..  .Metid^ls^  ' 

r.^twerio'for  TioUn  T  '  ' 

Iherla  Debt..,y 

XJntU  yesterday   afternoon  no  sym- 
phony by  Mendelssohn  has  been  per- 
irmed  at  one  of  these  concerts  since 
ebruary,  1909,  and  the  "Scotch"  syni- 
ony  was  then  played  In  commemora- 
1  of  the  composers'  100th  birthday, 
read  not    long  ago  In    the  Daily 
•raph  of  London  the  following  as- 
Ing  statement:    "As  the  years  roll 
1  name    of  Mendelssohn  appears 
d  less  frequently  on  our  concert 
IS.    Its  almost  complete  dlsap- 
0  may  be    cnly  a  question  of 


caclously  in  paralyzing  the  piogies 
r«iHilcal  art  In  Germany.  . 
Tt^d  yet  the   symphony  gave  much 

t„   w  reallv  hlRh  up  and  secure  of  his 
tbe  immortals.   The  intro- 
rinetlon  seemed  impressive.    The  poUsu 
fn  the  workmanship  of  the  Allegro  was 
fresh  and  glossy;  we  almost  forgot  the 
whtning  sentimentalism  of  t  ie  second 
theme;  the  storm  was  something  more 
han  Scc.tch  mist.    The  Scher.o.  which 
aken  at  a  very  rapid' tempo,  ^a;pla>  ed 
with  remarkable  clearness  as  0"'y  tl  s 
vlrtuosn   orchestra   can   play,   is  M.n 
delssohn  at  his  best.    The  glitter-  is  not 
Dinchbe.k.    There  is  gentlemanly  ani- 
mation and  too  often  Mendelssohn  vyas 
only   genteel.     Let   us   pass   over  th. 
Adagio,  which  might  have  been  orig- 
fnany  ^ny  Song  Without  Words  lor  the 
fireside.   The  Finale  has  more  backbone. 
But  what  was  Mendelssohn  thinking  or 
when  he  wrote  the  vulgar  apotheosis? 
The  tune  itself  is  of  the  KhgUsh  . treet 
music-Milton    Wellitig's    ballad  o,de, 
The  treatment  makes  the  inanity  only 
the  mere  glaring.  ', 

Mr    Flesch  played  here  for  the  fl.st 
tim;.'  Taught   In   Vienna,   he  went  to 
I'aris,  studl3d  laboriously  at  the  l-on- 
servatory.  where  he  look  a  fl^st  prize  , 
but  his  present  style  does  not  reveal  the 
qualities  of    the    best    French  school 
What  did  he  do  to  himself  during  the 
20  vears  after  he  took  his  prize?    He  is 
a   highly    respectable,    sincere,  worthi 
violinist;  without  a  commanding  or  per- 
=uas"v.  personality,  witlxiut  the  faculty 
"ot  communicating  an  emotion  if  he  him- 
self feels  one.    U  Is  true  tha    he  played 
Brahms-s    concerto.      For  t';'« 
some  will  describe  him  as  a  thoughtful 
intellectual  violinist ;  some  will  respect 
him  the  more  because  he  choss  it  foi 
first  appearance  here,  and  praise  h  m 
because  he  did  not  select  "an  ear-tkk- 
ling"     immoral    concerto.      Wo  l>ave 
heard     violinists      that     rose  above 
Urahms's  music  when  they  played  it 
made    it    saem   for  the  moment 
human   and   emotional.    Mr.  Flesch 
"  vpsterdav    he  was 

not    among    them.  iesitiu<ij 

recalled  several  times.  .  „t  t^,^<, 

Dcbussv  s  "Iberia"  was  played  at  these 
concerts  "in  Wll,  but  the  audience  yester- 
day heard  Debussy's  music  for  the  lirst 
time       Mr     Fiedler    appreciated  the 
rhythmic  complexities,  the  subtle  sug- 
gestions, the  gorgeous  coloring,  but  he 
was  so  lost  in  admiration  that  when  he 
came  to  intei-pret  the  music  its  exqiMsite 
poetrv  loo  often  was  reduced  to  pedes- 
trian prose.    Rhythms  and  melodic  fig- 
ures were  strangely  altered.    Hints  at 
Spanish  dances  and  festal  music  were 
swollen    to    bill-board  proclamations. 
Ye-terday    there    were  impressionistic 
pictures  of  the  orientalized  Spain.  And 
surelv  the  second  section,  "The  Odorous 
Nizh't  ■'    is   one  of   the   most  beautiful 
compositions  in  modern  music.   By  mod- 
ern   we  mean  since  the  time  of  Beet- 
hoven's  "Eroiea";   and  yet  there  are 
pages  of  Bach,  Domenieo-Scarlattl  and 
Couperin  that  even  In  1914  may  be  reck- 
oned as  ultra-modern. 

The    program   of   the   concerts  next 
week  will  include  Clapp's  Symphony  in 
v.-  minor  (.MS.    First  performance)  and 
lirst  suite  from   Bizefs  music  to 
.\rdlrni-'ine." 


the 


PLMOUTH  THEATRE-"The  I'orce, 
a  play  In  four  acts,  by  A.  E.  Thomas. 
First  performance  on  any  stage. 

•^^"rile  l-'locli.  iueMat.  Wlio  Dida^t  i^Q^Jf^.,^^ 
Tom  Fleet.  Hie  Maa  Who  Squealed^  -^i"^-^^ 

rv,,.  ri,.hln»   Jofn  Millard 

5?°<^  WilUfim  A.  -Norton 

|MlSr;.ey^ll,  Wlll.^  ~ay 

wiis^v.'.v  ■  ■.: ; :  '.:.;.v:." ; : j.'  van  Dnsen  puimps 


Mr.  '1  ■ 
the  fli^>  • 

fore  a  ver>  laite.  c.xp 
Bentatlve  audience. 

John    Burke,    who    . 

I  widowed  mother  and  her  brother,  Police  j 
'  Captain  Timothy  DonoVan,  Is  eager  to  , 
'  loin  tho  force.  His  wish  Is  made  pos- 
sible by  his  uncle,  ■«'ho  Invokes  the  | 
assistance  of  Jim  Plank,  a  magnllUent  i 
personaga  In  a  tall  hat  mysteriously  | 
referred  to  on  the  program  as  "One  ot , 
the  Powei's."  The  first  act  also  intro- 
duces Charlie  Flock,  tho  man  who  didn  t 
squeal,  now  a  prosperous  brewer,  ana 
Tom  Fleet,  the  man  who  sqviealea.  loin 
shoots  himself  In  desperation  on  Tim  s 
doorstep  after  liaving  pleaded  m  vain 
lor  a  fair  chance. 

This  first  act  Is  lifelike  and  dramatic. 
There  Is  action,  portraiture  of  charac- 
ter, realistic  and  effective  dialogue. 

In  act  two,  John  Burke,  a  full-fledged 
"copper,"  has  married  pretty  Mary 
Cushlng.  At  home  in  his  flat  he  be- 
moans his  fate.  He  la  straight.  He 
has  angered  a  grocer  by  threatening 
him  with  the  law  because  his  wares 
impede  the  traffic  In  front  of  his  shop. 
He  has  bqen  equally  firm  with  one  of 
Flock's  barkeepers  found  telling  liquor 
to  children. 

Flock,  a  privileged  character  and  once 
r.   policeman,   calls,   remonstrates,  and 
hints  darkly  that  he   "will  get  him.' 
Moreover,  John  has  been  sole  witness 
to  a  free  fight  in  which  Annie's  brother 
Dan,  needlessly  vexed  and  also  on  the 
force,  nearly  clubbed  a  drunken  man  to 
death.    If  John  tells  the  truth,  he  will 
be  a  squealer.    The  fate  of  Toin  Fleet  is 
fresh  within  his  memory.     If  he  iles, 
will  he  be  a  crook? 
'    Meanwhile.  Tim  asks  his  nephev/  to 
keep  a  parcel  which  will  be  delivered  at 
his  fiat  In  his  name.    A  county  detective 
appears  disguised  as  a  plumber  lo  do 
some  repairing.   He  is  goon  followed  by 
"Whispering"  Smith's  w  ife,  a  bleached  i 
l-londe,  tor  reasons  of  her  own,  in  tho| 
service  of  the  district  attcrney.  Disap- 
pointed at  not  flndin.^j  Tim,  she  leaves  an 
envelope  ot  hush  money,  ostensibly  from 
her  gambler  husband,  on  the  table.  John 
eyes  the  money  with  suspicion,  but  when 
the  supposed  plumbar  appears  too  Inter- 
ested, he  is  Induced  to  pocket  the  en- 
velope.  He  is  escorted  to  the  district  at- 
torney's ofitce  by  Jackson,  who  shows 
his  badge. 

In  act  III.  the  district  attorney  is  geen 
at  work.  The  gambler's  wife  has  re- 
vealed that  Capt.  Donovan  Is  be  bought. 
He  confronts  John  with  the  facts  and 
demands  that  he  name  the  rightful  own- 
er of  the  envelope.  John,  heroic  to  the 
end,  refuses  to  squeal  and  Is  imprisoned, 
i  In  act  IV.  the  district  attorney  visits 
the  Donovans.  Tim  confesses  his  gttilt 
and  young  Mrs.  Burke  announces  in  a 
burst  of  tears  that  she  is  with  child. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  spec- 
tators looked  forward  with  reajfonable 
expectations  to  the  act.=>  that  were  to 
follow.     Unfortunately,   these  expecta- 
tions were  not  realized.    The  second  and 
4Wrd  acts  are  overloaded  with  super-] 
fluous  incidents.    The  last  Is  weak  and 
rankly  sentimental.  i 
There  are  possibilities  in  the  plot,  but' 
It  needs  vigorous  and  judicious  pruning. 
As  it  stands,  the  comprehensive  powers 
of  the  audience  are  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
Interesting  questions  are  left  unsolved. 
What  became  of  Brother  Dan.  who  -with 
insinuating  glances  sought  help  from  his 
much    put-upon    brother-in-law.  Why 
was  Mrs.  Smith,  a  disloyal  spouse,  eager 
in  the  cause  ot  the  civil  service?  Does 
the  domestic  spat  with  her  husband  in 
the  third  act  materially  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama? 

Mr  Thomas's  dialogue  is  of  tell  effec- 
tive;'nearly  always  amusinpr.  '^"he  """^f 
allotted  to  Mary  Burke  are  delightful, 
although  perhaps  a  bit  sententious. 

The  character  drawing  is  laid  on  with 
a  heavy  brush.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Mary  Burke,  it  is  riotous  and  un- 
certain. Mr.  Thomas  has  been  heralded 
as  a  dissenter  from  the  theory  of  the 
average  modern  playwright  in  that  he| 
revels  In  emphasizing  the  nobility  of  tha 
force.  But  John  Burko  is  a  conventional 
St  Anthonv.  and  there  it,  on  the  other 
hand  Timothv  Donovan,  a  ready  grafter. 
Mr  Whitman  would  no  doubt  smile  at 
the  dramatist's  conception  of  a  New 
York  district  attorney. 

Mr  Thomas,  however,  may  plume 
himself  upon  his  characterization  of 
Mary  Burke.  In  its  dignity,  simplicity 
and  quaint  humor  it  is  worthy  to  sland, 
beside  the  many  extraordinarily  impres- 
sive feminine  characters  made  known  to 
Boston  theatregoers  by  the  players  from 
the  Abbey  Theatre.  Mary  Burke  was| 
wise  In  her  own  generation.  She  was| 
both  shrewd  and  tender.  She  knew  the| 
ways  of  "the  force"  and  dreaded  them,! 
although  she  trusted  ber  son.  She  was, 
not  afraid  to  spea.-i  her  mind,  yet  she, 
possessed  unusual  poise  and  knew  the, 
power  of  silence.  I 
Miss  Wycherly's  performance  In  thisi 
■lart  was  perhaps  the  feature  of  thej 
/ifternoon.  Her  make-up  ^vas  admirable 
and  she  displayed  her  usual  intelli- 
gence In  gestures  and  facial  play. 

The  piece  was  throughout  excellently 
cast.  Mr.  Courtenay  gave  plausibility 
and  distinction  to  the  part  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  Mr.  Caldara  was  ade- 
quate as  John  Burke.  Mr.  Taylors 
vigorous  methods  were  effective  as 
Capt.  Donovan.  Miss  Milliman  was  a 
comely  apparition  as  Annie.  Mr.  Mack's 
Tom  Fleet  was  another  feature  of  the 
performance.  It  was  a  pity  that  this 
excellent  actor's  part  was  no  longer. 
Other  characters  were  well  taken. 

The  audience  greeted  each  member  of 
the  cast  with  enthusiasm  and  it  was 
courteously  ai  preciative  of  the  play. 


BY  HAROLD  Bl\ 


By  PHILIKhAUE. 

HaroM  Bauer  Kafe  hie  laat  recital 
at  the  season  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  Hall.  His  program  was  as 
follows:  , 

Mouart.   Fantasia   In   C  minor;  Sebamann. 

Ill:  rrinok.  Prelude,  Choral  and  !■  BKW . 
Brahms.  Bi.lla'le  In  T)  minor,  "P-,  10  (  K'l- 
^T»r<l•'l,  Ciiprlcclo  In  B  m.nor,  op  .G:  Chopin. 
BiUado  In  C,  minor. 

Mr.  Bauer's  program  -was  In  marked 
contrast  with  that  ot  his  last  recital 
Tvhen  the  audience         delighted  by  an 
admirable  performance  of  dance  tunes 
from  Iho  time  ot  Bach  to  the  pre33nt 
apotheosis  of  the  tango.    There  was  tht- 
Fantasia  of  MoTiart.  usually  published  as 
•  n  Introduction  to  the  sonata  In  C  minor, 
which  •was  composed  in  the  year  before, 
and  •we  are  told  that  Mozart  himself 
i»«ictloned  the  publication  of  the  two 
tocether.     Schumann's  "Paplllons"  can] 
hardly  be  called  a  light  Intermezzo  bo- 1 
tween   this   Fantasia  and  Beethoven's 
Sonata.    It  is  true  that  tew  In  an  audi- 
ence before  a  concert  when  "Papillons' 
Sr  annotmced  follow  tho  advice  of  Schu- 
maim  to  Henrietta  Voigt  and  read  tli. 
last  chapter  of  Jean  Paul's  "Flegeijalire, 
"■where  you  will  find  the  whole  thing  se.  j 
do^wn  In  black  and  white."    Many  •will 
attend    a    preparatory    lecture    on  an 
opera;  say  an  inquiry  Into  the  psychol- 
ogy (and  physiology)  of  "The  Jewels  of 
\h»  Madonna,"  or  a  discussion  ot  wb>9th- 
er  our  old  friend  the  Baron  Scarpia  •syeitt 
through  mental  pi-actlces,  as  lago  In  his 
soliloquies,  by  which  he  sought,  "in  the 
lirylight  ot  an  cxcelltmt  and  daring  in- 
telligence, to  reconcile  his  action  with 
his  conscience,  his  processes  with  his 
results,  and,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  Jest, 
as  it  were  to  excuse  himself  before  his 
soul."    It  l>ag  been  dinned  Into  ua  oC 
late  that  opera  Is  first  of  all  educational. 
.\  piano  recital,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 
■nly  an  entertainment. 
Tet  we  find  Mr.  Max  Kalbeck,  whose 
life  of  Brahms  In  21S8  large  octavo  pages 
ts  at  last  completed,  declaring  that  the 
Ballade  Inspired  by  the  gruesome  Scottish 
poem  is  the  one  composition  ot  Brahms 
that   by   Its  dramatic   Intensity  show^s 
what  the  composer  might  have  done  if 
lie  had  been  persuaded  to  write  an  operaJ 
The  ballad  for  a  long  time  obsessed 
Brahms.  Tears  afterward  he  set  music} 
to  the  tvords  for  a  duet,  and  he  medl-i 
tated  a  more  elaborate  setting  "for  fe-j 
male  chorus  and  male  chorus  unisons,  1 
harp  at  the  very  beginning,  so  that  It: 
does  not  make  an  effect  later.  Loewe's 
ballad,  last  sung  here,  ts-e  believe,  by| 
Mr.     Bispham    with    an  appropriate 
menagerie  voice,  Is  still  the  most  effec- 
tive of  all  the  music  inspired  by  this 
grisly  subject. 

Mr.  Bauer  was  the  first  to  play  m 
Boston  Cesar  Franck's  magnificent  Pre- 
lude, Choral  and  Fugue,  a  cathedral  ser- 
vice in  itself.  It  was  13  years  ago.  No 
other  pianist  visiting  us  plays  the  music 
of  Franck  so  well.  Mr.  Bauer  has  a 
genius  for  the  music,  as  he  has  for 
Schumann's.  With  all  his  art  he  could 
not  breathe  life  into  Mozart's  Fantasia," 
which  sounded  hopelessly  old-fash- ' 
ioned,  while  certain  piano  pieces  by 
Bach,  Scarlatti  and  the  great  Couperin, 
written  long  before  it,  are  still  roman- 
tically modern.  He  gave  a  fine  perform-  i 
ance  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  one  that! 
was  thoughtful  without  being  peda- 
gogic, intellectual  yet  not  arid,  nobly 
emotional,  but  the  features  of  the  con- 
cert to  us  were  the  interpretations  of 
the  compositions  by  Schumann  and 
Franck.  We  cannot  think  of  them  as 
played  otherwise. 

In  all  that  Mr.  Bauer  did  there  was 
the  fine  soul  of  the  true  artist  rejoicing 
in  the  music  that  he  chose  to  play  and 
sharing  this  joy  with  the  hearers,  out 
(or  the  sake  of  the  composers  rather 
than  for  his  own  glorification.  And  so 
the  accomplished  virtuoso  •was  as 
the  preferred  interpreter  of  poets  In 
tones. 

A  large  audience  Was  warmly  ap- 
•jreclatlve. 


Mr.  ArtH6r  Ruhl  Is  the  author  of  a 
volume,  "Second  Nights,  People  and 
Ideas  of  the  Theatre  Today."  The  pub- 
lishers are  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  ot 
New  York. 

The  secoiid-nightcr.  Mr.  Uuhl  thinks, 
has  a  clearer  view  of  a  play.   It  is  true 
he  misses  the  gossip  and  thv  excitement  \' 
—Mr.  Ruhl  is  talking  ot  life  in  New  | 
York,  not  Boston— btil  the  p'lay  is.  better  | 
given;  it  stands  on  its  own  feet;  it  is  | 
"shorn  of  extraneous  glamour."    "The  | 
man  in  front  does  not  turn  round  to  J 
tell  you  how  the  author  set  up  all  the 
night  before  rewriting  his  third  act— he 
is  mere  'paper,'  or  the  bi  other  of  the 
property-mail's  wife,  or  the  sad-eyed  |! 
tub-editor  of  .n  t^ehnien!  maRar.inc.  oi  l 
an  out-of-;  r  .  :•.  u^-Tho 


Jj^lr  -'^tcoJ^^  American  Play 

„e  Lincoln   f  J^^§'raee  hazard 

ibes  the  «rt  0|   Mis^  cheerful 
,  itn  her  turned  "p  n^^^^^^ 

^V^'sK^  ot"he\:o'Kon.anos:  he  a,.- 
tie  s'^"'      „^pH,o(i<,  o£  monolcgue  ar- 

B^u^^ea^y-^o^'-anner  o.^ 

^'•'^fa.t  more  refreshing,  after  spin- 
nirT  ntel^  ual' cobwebs  or  trying  to 
r^t^act  nourishment  from  some  sa^v - , 
-^t  stuffed  'society  play.  than  to 
watch  onf  of  these  sloomy  gentlemon 
amp  down  to  the  footlights  m  a  bul- 
toncd-up  frock  coat,  lo-k  ^^.a  „ht  .a 
thf.  halconv  rail  and,  v.:th  se\etc  iim,=. 
drawn  about  his  mouth  and  an  under- 
taker's voice,  .-hanf.  "What'll 

."The  waitress  says  to  me  \Y?^V 
vou  have-beefsteak  or  coffee^  J^^^ns 

"■I  says:   "Haven't  you  got  ani  thmg 

^''-Well.  she  brought  me  a  Pl^te  of 
fonsomme  She  set  it  down  on  the 
table  and   says:     "It  looks  like  ram. 

'".^'.".'u^does,  '  I  says,  "and  it  tastes 
lilfP  it    too."    H'lTl!  , 

"  •!  was  playing  one-night  stands  with 
an  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  troupe  out  in 
Ohio  We  had  a  fine  company— a  fine 
Company.  We  carried  a  f-l'  band.  We 
had  to  carry  it— they  were  full  all  the 

*'""The "public  didn  t  seem  to  appreciate 
the  show,  though.  Finally, 
we  had  to  call  tlie  performance  off.  the 
hounds  refused  to  go  on.  Th^V  /^O'"; 
plained  because  the  actors  had  ate  up 
all  their  meat.'  "  „  ,  ,  • 

In  the  next  chapter  Mr.  Ruhl  revis-  ^ 
its  Mr.  Shaw.    In  1905  he  had-  drawii  a  ; 
picture  of  Mr.  Shaw  sitting  on  the  the- 
atrical  band   wagon   next   the  dnver. 
aAd  sending  up  rockets,  also  balloons 
r"fh  Trange  mottoes:  "2  plus  2  equals 
V    "Hate  Your  Neighbors";  "Dishonor  j 
Your    parents":    "Whatever  You  Are, 
Be  Queer."    With  the  other  hand  Mr 
fha?   whacked   people  over  the  head 
with  a  slap-stick.    Now,  looking  agam 
at  Mr  Shaw's  plays  that  suggested  the 
nicture    Mr.  Ruhl  is  surprised  to  find 
ow    harmless    and    well-meaning  the 
!  rrmatist  is  today.   In  a  light  way^  Mr 
Ruhl   criticises  shrewdly   the  put  poses. 
Tnd  methocl-s  of  G.  B.  S.  ^'^--^-Z-^ 
s   his  criticism  in   an  unconventional 
manner  of  Novelli's  art  compared  with 
that  of  our  actors.  , 

There  are  excellent  pen  portraits 
iJre  ^s  one  of  Mr.  Gillette.  "Thus,  if 
Dr  Carrington  wanted  to  convey  to 
"  arice  tl  "-notion  that  2  plus  2  equals 
,  it  would  reach  the  audience  some- 
what in  this  wise  (A  far-away  metallic 
Talletto,  speaking  without  periods  m 
Ihl  same  ifey) :  'Two  and  two  are  ^ou.N 
vou    know.     Oh,    y^^-^hey  are-The^ 

couldn't  be  fiyV''""^fl  it  (M* 
wouldn't-do-at-all-would-lt  Mt. 

fiUette  striding  rapidly  away,  his  tote- 
head  wri.lded  up  like  Mr.  Arthur  Bris- 
l;rne  at  his  very  cleverest  the  metaUic 
falsetto  fading  myster.ouslv ).  No  no^ 
no— no— no— .'  The  mannerism  had  the 
effect  of  constantly  giving  mysterious 
pseudo-sifnificance_    t-^^  observatjon, 

Tve  ope'l  hi^'talent.  was  "a  -a^mee 
,U  ,^ith  a  7'Vnrt"l'ir'  of'Uctifatt 
:;S^^:ndtei^caI^->->ty  whh^ 

the  matinee  girl  ^'''^^''•■'^r  '\  yZI 
days  did  endow-her  notions  of  a  Ya^e 
man"  Mr.  Cohan  is  "a  minor  Bioaa 
wav  Doet"  Mr.  Ruhl.  an  amiable  per- 
rrspite  of  his  bark  and  niP^-w 
something    good  '  kittle    ^V^  omen 

"Among  the  weird  stage  ladies  Broad 
way  knows  so  well-the  cream-puff  va-  , 


"Again  one  see:i  the  Umpire  Theatre- 
md  Mr.  Drew  entering  in  his  well  made  ] 
^  lotlies.  He  touches  a  hand  to  hi&  cia- 
vat.  delivers  a  few  lines  of  that  quaint 
'modish'  patter  of  his,  with  final  g's 
dropped,  turns  a  hand  backward  at 
about  the  level  of  his  lower  coat  pocket 
and  deorecatingly  surveys  his  finger 
nails,  sits  down,  and  with  light  delibera- 
tion flecks  his  right  trousers  leg  along 
the  crease:  and  presently,  witli  a  line 
that  leaves  him  master  of  the  situation, 
stalks  out  the  door  at  the  rear  of  the 
stage,  elbows  slightly  out,  like  some 
curious,  stiff-necked,  extremely  aristo- 
cratic bird." 


To  the  Editoi~of  Tlie  Herald: 

.  It  is  shocking  for  you  to 

^^^^^  publisli  the  age  of  Marie 
Jansen  jansen  as  65.  She  was  just 
17  years  old  when  she  appeared  in 
"Lawn  Tennis,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
play  her  father  made  her  return  to 
school.  But  she  wouldn' t  stay  there, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  finally  gave  his  con- 
sent for  her  to  go  on  the  stage.  John 
Braham,  John  Mason,  any  one  of  that 
era.  could  tell  you  that  the  age  of  65  v,-as 
not  true.  If  Sallie  Joy  White  is  still  liv- 
ing she  can  set  you  riglit.  She  went 
down  to  Winthrop  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
summer  home  to  interview  her.  and  she 
wrote  a  very  interesting  article.  Marie 
-s\-as  in  the  vicinity  of  50,  just  under  or 
just  over.  I  tliink  you  should  vertify 
this  and  publish  it. 

New  York.      G.  H.  LANGWORTHY. 
The   Herald    published    the  obituary 
notice  of  Miss  Jansen  sent  out  by  the 
Associated  Press.    If  Mr.  Langworthy 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  no- 
tices published  in   the   newspapers  of 
New  York  the  day  after  her  death  he 
will  find  that  her  age  was  given  as  65. 
j    This  statement  was.  as  he  says,  erro- 
neous, and  it  was  queried  in  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  almost  immediately, 
j    The  statement  was  also  made  in  the  ^ 
1  New  York  newspapers,  as  in  those  of  j 
Boston,   that  she  died   in   want.  The 
Herald  has  received  a  letter  from  one 
Uvell  acquainted  with  her  last  days  in 
Milford. 

I  To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Last  week  The  Herald  published  an 
article  on  the  passing  of  Miss  Marie 
Jansen  from  earthly  existence  and  fin- 
ished up  with  the  remark  that  she  was 
reduced  to  poverty  and  had  to  sew 
raSH  and  make  rag  carpets  for  a  living. 
Now.  I  think  that  should  have  been 
left  unsaid,  even  if  it  were  true,  which 
it  was  not.  Miss  Jansen  had  a  com- 
fortable home  at  her  demise  as  the 


type  and 
^iiss  Jan- 
'  •  as  for 
reciate ! 

■  -  iVi  some  ! 
•:      in  niej 
".  licT  turn  I 
but 


riety  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  shrieking; 
sort,  who  keep  waving  their  sex  at  tVie  | 
world  as  a  Dutch  windmill  waves  its ! 
arms  in  half  a  gale— there  was  some- j 
thing  peculiarly  refreshing  in  tlie  sight 
and  sound  of  a  girl  like  Jo."    There  is 
a   chapter  on  Mr.  Eugene  Walter  and 
the  "No  Quarter"  School,  for  Mr.  Wal- 
ter   shows    his    characters    no  mercy 
-whatever,    "These    plays    must  have 
made   many    thousands    miserable,  for 
they    were    unusually    successful.  *  * 
TlTc  trouble  with  many  of  the  relentless 
1  alists  is  that  they  are  not  relentless 
.  nough,    or    that    their    relentness  is 
tMO  much  in  one  direction.     You  may 
not  etch  in  meanness. and  glasses  of  real 
celery   and   red   tablecloths   and  slang, 
with  a  microscope    and    a    diamond-  , 
pointed  dagger,  and  then  casually  twists 
your  unhappy  characters  in  to  what- 
ever fortuitous  postures  will  make  an 
effective  scene."    At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Ruhl  does  justice  to  the  many  admir- 
able  qualities   of   Mr.    Walter's  work. 
1  But  wliat  are  we  to  say  of  Mr.  Ruhl's 
I  apparently  honest  admiration  fOr  Miss 
Adams?     We  prefer  the  chapter  that 
follows:     "On  the  Bowery  Again." 
I    We  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  ot 
I  the  chapter  "Some  Ladles  Who  Dance'," 
'  for  the  sake  of  its  humor  and  the  de- 
scription of  Miss  Isadora  Duncan  inter- 
viewed in  the  presence  of  a  young  Har- 
\  ard  man  who  had  just  ceased  playing 
Dr.  Palne's  "Oedipus"  music  and  e.  leai- 
ing  poet  wrapped  In  piofoundest  thought. 
'J'iiere  i--  lOom  for  oii"  m-ire  portrait: 


housekeeper  for  her  cousin's  husband. 
Mr.  Rockwood  of  Milford.  Mass.  She 
had  been  an  inmate  of  the  family  for 
some  years.  10  years  to  my  knowledge. 
While  Mrs.  Rockwood  was  alive.  Miss 
Jansen.  to  earn  her  pocket  money,  etc.. 
was  employed  as  a  nurse  by  many  fam- 
ilies here  in'  the  care  of  sick  folks  (this 
is  a  fact)  and  -was  respected  and  loved 
by  many  here  who  were  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. 

As  for  the  episode  of  the  "amateur 
shovi'."    It  was  not  an  amateur  show, 
but  a  Vaudeville  Theatre  known  as  the 
Hub  Theatre,  on  Main  street,  managed 
by  a  man  named  Siftjer,  who,  when  dis- 
appointed by  a  lady  singer,  prevailed 
upon  Miss  Jansen  to  fill  her  place  in  the 
bill.    The  audience  patronizing  the  thea- 
tre was  of  the  low-forehead 
wanted  i-ag-time  junk  sunRs. 
.sen's  songs  were  too  li' 
their  intellect  to  gras|i 
ar.el  there    were  a  few  'nr.-:- 
r,r   the  kids  and   fresh  \oir 
j  r\,:rlionce.    Jliss  Jansen  finishe 

iand  left  the  theatre,  not  in      . ,- ^  .   

i  simply  disgu.sted  with  the  class  of  people 
j  she  had  sung  to  there,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear again.    In  your  own  town  you  are 
I  not  a  liero.    The  old  saying,  familiarity 
I  breeds  contempt,  holds  true.    She  lived 
;  here  for  years  and  they  all  knew  she 
had  been  a  head-liner  and  a  star  per- 
former. 

As  to  her  age.  She  told  my  wife  two 
years  ago  she  was  46  years  of  age  to 
the  best  of  her  knowledge,  and  -when 
my  wife  pa.'ssed  on  to  the  great  beyond 
she  and  two  other  ladies,  neiglibors, 
were  the  only  women  folks  to  come  in 
my  home  and  say  a  kind  word  to  me 
in  my  hour  of  sorro-w.  Like  all  other 
theatrical  folks  (witli  very  few  excep- 
tions). Miss  Jansen  could  not  keep 
money.  She  was  too  big-hearted  to  see 
distress  and  not  relieve  it  if  in  her 
power  to  help.  I  believe  in  the  oid  Irish 
saying,  "Always  speak  well  of  the 
dead,"  and  I  believe  in  and  have  always 
practiced  it  that  if  I  could  not  speal;:  a 
goc-d  word  for  the  living,  to  say  nothing, 
simply  keep  silent.  In  conclusion,  I 
will  say  that  Miss  Jansen  always  seemed 
happy  and  contented,  and  I  hope  she 
will  be  received  in  the  land  beyond  with 
love  and  mercy  by  the  Great  Divine 
Spirit.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Milford.  March  25. 


means  of  a  ..Serfes  of  fai.y  stones, 
"which  form  the  basis  of  a  kind  of  game 
played  by  the  children  and  by  which 
abstract  musical  notions  are  personified 
and  materialized."  In  order  to  develop 
the  child's  activities,  she  invented  her 
•■urusi.-iU  Compositor."    This  con.=ists  of  I 

^y-tf-m  of  moveabl*  signs  by  which 
(.IVMi.-i-  -i-e  <-nablert  to  write  music  and 
to  maiip  pi<-tures  of  the  musical  sonnris 
tbry  hear  Tlio  Chassevant  method  -,v.ih 
'its 'special  materials  received  mcdn' ■  it 
exhilMtions  in  Franc:.-,.  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  Belgium.  It  has  been  adopted  at 
the  Russian  court.  There  have  been 
rha=sev-uit  schools  in  Edinbui  and 
other  cities  of  Great  Britain  fori:!  years. 
\The  book.s  have  been  translautd  into 
! English  by  Miss  Marian  P.  Gibb  of 
Edinburgh.  ,      v,       ,  „„ 

Mme.  Melanie  Kurt,  who  has  been 
sireiiie  in  Wagnerian  opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  was  formerly  a  pianist,  a  pupil 
of  Leschetitzsky.  Albert  Coates.  who  is 
highly  regarded  as  a  conductor,  nlayed 
the  'cello  in  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra 
the  viola  elsewhere,  and  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Mme  Carreno  in  piano  playing. 

Mr  Arnold  Bax,  an  En,°lish  composer,  ] 
savs  that  England  "can  never  again  giv*> 
birth  to  a  vigorous  national  art.  worthy 
the  name,  until  she  has  revived  again 
Lthat  true  patriotism  wh'nh  anim.ated  her 
I  '350  vears  ago,  and  a  national  conscience 
at  least  equal  to  that  whioh  moves  Bo- 
hemia, Hunsary  or  Ireland." 

A  reporter  of  the  Daiiy  Telegraph, 
looking  Miss  Elise  (sic)  Janis  over,  was 
deeply  impressed  by  "the  brightness  ot 
her  manner  and  the  pleasant  quality  of 
her  speaking  voice"  so  that  he  dsclared 
in  print:  "Miss  Janis  i-s  distinctly  a  per- 
sonality," She  will  play  the  leading  part 
in  a  new  revue,  "The  Passing  Show,"  to 
be  brought  out  at  the  Palace,  London, 
soon  after  Easter.  The  reporter  also  no- 
ticed that  although  Mi.ss  Janis  is  a  nov- 
elist "of  no  mean  repute,"  her  stockings 
are  not  blue.  "One  of  her  chief  charm.5 
is  her  thoroughly  unaffected  and  natural 
manner."  Hooray  for  the  American  m-  1 
vasion. 

Tristan    Bernard,    novelist    and  dra- 
matist-"The  Little  Cafe"  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  one  of  his  most  amusing  come-  j 
dies-made  his  debut  as  an  actor  on  | 
March  11  in  "Jeanne  Dore,"  a  tragic  , 
play   which  lie  wrote  for  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt    His  reason  for  this  daring  ad- 
venture was  the  desire  to  read  in  the ! 
1  faces  of  the  audience  the  approval  of 
I  his  acting.    He  hoped  there  would  be  a 
good  house  at  the  matinee.   "I  said  that 
1500  people  would   frighten  me,   but  I 
hope  they  will  come  just  the  same.  For 
750  would    frighten   me  just  as  badly 
I  and  my  compensation  would  be  consid- 
erably less."  ,  T>  „ 
The  cable  tells  us  that  Edmond  Ros- 
tand has  commissioned  Zandonai  to  set 
music  to  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  M 
Rostand   adds   that  Walter  Damrosch 
did  this  without  authorization  and  with- 
out talent." 

Mr   H    M    Walbrook  says  apropos  of 
a 'proposed  revival  of  "The  Lights  0' 
London."  at  the  Aldwych,  Lonaon:  It 
was  with  this  play  that  Wilson  Barret, 
opened  his  long     and  famous  teiiancj 
of   the    princess's   Theatre    m  Oxford 
.street,  a  tenancy  which  reacned  its  cul- 
mination, though  not  Its  conclusion  m 
the  famous  revival  of  'Hamlet.    Lp  to 
that  night,  the  actor-manager  nad  been 
steadily   advancing-   in   artistic  reputa- 
tion, parti" ularly     in  'The  Silver  Kmg 
and  'Clandian.'    His  Hamlet,  however, 
settled  his  position  as  an  actor  of  melo- 
drama rather  than  of  tragedy,  and  al- 
though the  revival  fiourisned  for  over 
a  hundred  performances,  and  the  char- 
lacter  continued  to  have  a  place  in  the 
actor's   repertoire    to    the   end   of  his 
career     he    was    never  thenceforward 
taken  'very  seriously  as  a  tragedian  or 
ia  classic  actor.    Shakespeare  is  a  re- 
Imorseless  leveller.     How  many  actors 
land  actresses  have  the  pubhc  admired 
iand    entertained    high   hopes   of  untS 
they   have   appeared   in   some  famous 
Shakesperian  role,   and,  lo!   a  pricked 
balloon!" 

Jliss  Marjorie  Church,  who  will  give  a 
rental  next  Wednesday  nigh*  in  Jordan 
Hall   formerly  lived  in  Brockton.  Hav- 
ini;  studied  at  the  Ins;!tut«  of  Musical 
/Vrt,  Niw  York,  a-id  at  ite  Ne-jv  Eng- 
;  ian(i  Consei-vatory,  she  became  in  1911 
■  a  pupil  of  Leopold  Godowsity  at  Vienna 
and  a  year  later  was  ons  of  'lie  15  an- 
i  nuaily  selected   for  the  Meister.schule. 
:  She  has  played  with  success  in  Berhn. 
I  Cracow  and  London. 
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Miss  Marie  Chassevant, 
the  founder  of  the  Chas- 
sevant system  of  musical 
education,  has  died  at  i 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  She  began  her 
v.-ork  about  58  years  ago  In  Paris.  Her 
first  work  was  published  in  1872.  In 
1S95  she  was  appointed  a  professor  at 
the  Geneva  Conservatory.  She  retire(!l 
in  1912  on  account  of  blindness.  She 
taught  ideas  ot  time  and  rhythm  by 


A  new  play  in  one  act. 
"The  Rest  Cure,"  by  Ger- 
trude Jennings,  was  pro- 
I  Plays     duced   at   the  Vaudeville 

;  Theatre,  London,  March  16.  It  is  a  bit- 
i  ter  satire  on  a  nursing  home  in  a  Lon- 
1  don  thoroughfare  where  one  of  the 
!  nurses  kept  a  parrot  and  all  of  them 
I  chattered  and  were  ill-bred.  The  pa- 
;  tients  either  died  or  fled.  The  dialogue 
is  described  as  often  "genuinely  hu- 
morous." .        „  „  i. 

In' "Hard  Up,"  a  little  play  ot  Last 
end  life  ii  JJondon,  by.  Josephjl.  Pup. 


i  lett  (London  Pavilion.  March  11),  a  hus- 
band out  of  work  is  at  last  found  by 
lawyer  who  tells  him  that  he  is  to 
ceive  a  legacy   of  £500  on  condition 
I  that   he   remembers   the   name   of  the 
benefactor  within   six   months   of  tire 
I  latter's  death.    The  lawyer  was  late  m 
i  (li^oovering   the   client,    who   took  him 
^,    a  detective  and  avoided   him.  Of 
oiii-.=e  the  legacy  was  handed  over  ju.st 
the  clock  told  the  expiration  of  the 
Tiionths. 


rect 


for 


'•X    i-         I  by    "Benedict  So 

wallis"  iJ-.ojidoii  Pavilion.  March  11). 
tells  of  a  gambler  at  Monte  Carlo  who 
purposes  to  kill  himself.  A  girl  who 
had  loved  him  five  years  before  turns 
up  and  wishes  to  share  his  misfortunes. 
He  had  married  in  the  meantime  and 
the  girl  does  not  know  whether  she 
should  inform  his  wife  about  the  early 
love  affair.  She  decides  to  keep  still. 
The  grateful  gambler  offers  her  any.^ 
thing-  in  his  power,  so  she  begs  the  re 
\olver  on  his  table.." 

The  slight  story  of  "Acid  Drops,"  by 
Gertrude  Jennings  (Royalty,  London 
Feb.  2S),  is  of  a  workhouse  infirmary 
A  centenarian  is  dying  while  a  vigorous 
Mrs.  Price,  a  gpreedy  person,  is  a  gen- 
eral disturber. 

In.  "Peggy  and  Her  Husband,"  three 
acts,    by   Joseph   Keating,    whicli  The 
Herald  described  a  fortnight  ago,  these 
lines  were  described  as  witty  by  a  Lon- 
don reviewer.    Somebody  says:  "Peggy 
has  something  on  her  mind."    The  re- 
tort is:   "What  a  woman  has  on  i:e 
mind  Is  not  half  so  important  as  what 
she  has  on  her  back."    Here  Is  anotiier 
instance.     The    young    wife  says 
[her  husband:  "My  conscience  is  as  cle. 
as  the  sun,"  to  which  the  husband 
swers:     "Unfortunately    the    sun  ii 
spots."    Ha.  ha!    Likewise,  ho,  ho! 

"Le  Reve,"  by  Arthur  Applin  (Cou 
London.    March    2).    is  practically 
monologue.    A  woman  dreams  that  h 
lover  calls,  discovers  that  her  life  na: 
been  shameful  during  his  absence,  and 
kills   her.     She   awakes   and   hears  n 
voice  saying:    "A  gentleman  to  see  yr.~ 
madame."      Overcome      with  sud'' 
=hame  she  kills  herself.     Mr.  Ariii 
three-act  play,  "Rags,"  was  prof!i 
the    same,  time.    The  daught. 
belted  Earl  takes  a  room  in  an  EatJ 
jenrt  slum  /to  help  the  poor.    "She  suo- 
iceeds  so  well  that  as  the  curtain  falls 
on  the  third  act,  one  of  them,  a  burglar 
and    ruffian,    'with   a    habit    of  being 
saved,'  and  another,  an  ex-harlot,  who 
is  ill  of  consumption,  are  sitting  on  the 
floor  of  her  boudoir  in  the  Earl's  town 
house    in    Grosvenor    square,  drinking 
port,  very  happily  together.    We  regret 
to  say  that  we  cannot  aver  that  at  any 
time  "the  young  lady  imp-'essed  us  as  a 
intelligent  philanthropist,  or  that 
the  piece  threw  any  new  light  on  the 
problems  of  the  rich  and  their  respon- 
sibility or  those  of  the  poor  and  their 
burdens."  _  ^ 

The  London  Times,  discussing  Alfred 
Sutro's  new  play,  "The  Two  Virtues" 
(St.  James,  London,  March  5),  said  that 
the  dramatist  had  written  several  high- 
ly comic  and  sparkling  dialogues.  "There 
were  other  moments;  in  fact,  longeuers. 
The  greatest  drawback  is  the  persistent 
sense  of  strain.  Mr.  Sutro  has  many 
agreeable  qualities,  tatit  spontaneity  is 
not  one  of  them."  The  Times  con- 
cluded bv  saying  about  the  play:  "On 
the  whole  we  like  it  better  than  any- 
thing he  has  hitherto  done.  The  two 
virt-iies  are  chastity  and  charity.  Lady 
Milli:-tan  in  the  play  thinks  the  one  ali 
important  and  the  other  a  weakness. 

"The   District  Visitor."   by   the  late 
Richard  Middleton,   was  introduced  at 
the  Court,  London,  March  5.    There  Is 
a    sub-title:    "A    Satire    on    the  Blue 
Bird."    "There  is  no-  death."  according 
to   Maeterlinck.     Middleton's  Death  is 
something  ttetween  an  undertaKer  and 
a  rent-collector.    This  "district  visitor" 
calls  with  a  blue  form.    A  blot  on  it 
makes  it  uncertain  whether  the  hero 
or  his  wife  Dorothy  is  named.  Eacn 
refuses  to  go  without  the  other.  Death 
then  bows  himself  out.  with  the  apolo- 
getic remark  that  he  was  unaware  he 
had   to  deal   with   a  poet;   "you  may: 
change  the  environment  of  a  poet,  you  , 
cannot  kill  him."    After  the  visitor  has  | 
left,  the  t-wo  turn  on  the  gas  and  He  | 
down  on  the  sofa  to  "change  their  en-  j 
vircnment." 

They  say  that  the  oldest  theatre  on 
this   continent   is    in   Puebla.     It  was 
jlmilt  about  1540,  and.  although  the  roof  | 
1  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago.  j 
'  it  is  still  standing.    Mr.  R.  J.  McHugh 
describes  it  in  his     book     on  Mexico 
which    -n'as    recently    published.  "The 
„reat  proscenium  arch  is  still  standing, 
and  so  are  all  the  maze  of  tiny  dress- 
ing-rooms and  offices  behind  the  stage. 
The  auditorium  is  horseshoe  shaped.  a^J 
every  one  of  the  three  tiers  of  st.  - 
boxes  is  complete.    One  can  still  ti 
the  'rake'  of  the  pit,  and  die  .gal 
ever  the  boxes  has  the  rows  of  ^ 
seats   yet  in  position.     Tlie   hand.-  • 
entrance  and  vestibule,  also,  are 
plete,  though  somewhat  defaced."  Tli 
building  is  no  longer  used  as  a  theatre. 
Two  or  three  families  li-'e  in  the  rooms 
off  tlie  ^  e-.r-  iile.    Tne  larger  boxes  are 
used  as  h'  -J rooms. 

A  Canadian  saw  "The  Land  of  Prom- 
ise" at  the  Duke  of  Turk's  Theatre  u 
London,  "  moved  to  write  to  the 
Pall  Mar  "Though  coIoniaUs 

are     pru  tliin-tkinned,  there 

seemed  htUf  t  .iticise  in  that  repre- 
sentation of  lite  on  a  western  prairie. 
The  'weed'  incident  was  perhaps  over- 
drawn and  perennial  sow-thistle  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  mustard  either  tun- 
biing  o>-  yellow-,  but  tha.t  was  a  mmov 
matter.  Most  df  us  have  knov.'n  'perfec 
ladies'  ot  other  climes  as  shrill  and  v-in- 
dictive  as  the  ex-waitress,  Gertie,  and 
venture  to  think  so  super-dainty  a  Ka 
as  Miss  Vanbrush  might  under  smii 
conditions  have  fared  worse  with 
English  -hire^-man'  than  she  did  at 
hands  of  hor  Ame-icin  -;^et:-uchio.  ^ 
warning,  hov  ^  - 
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:iiy   ItU.  ;  - 
Uy  nunurt'il 
ibor  iiuil  tl  .  i 
.itlons  whi 'h 
re.  from  at  - ' 
,  1..,   \.  i   o  ;t  the  compnnv  I 
sex.    We  who  know  C«nnil:i 
iir>t  only  of  promise,  but 
'       '     ainidder  at 

lows     the  loni':.\ 
I    'f  the  Measue-lnns 

J  Larkin  of  Dublin  was  brought 
the  mr.^lslrate.    It  seems  lh.\t  ' 
irkln   hissed   and   shouted   In  ai 
irallery  because  he  thougrht  th-t  i 
•1    ••Who's  the   I.ady"    were  | 
and  Indecent.    The  magis- 
thi»re    were  extenuating 
iii  considered  that  the 
■  a  public  service.  This 
.         Journal    to  remark: 
the  dJiys  of  Augustus  theaf.'e- 
havo  claimed  the  right  to  hi.ss. 
1  has  been  confirmed  by  the  rte- 
'   of  a  Dublin  magistrate.    Occa-  | 
'.iv.  however,  they  have  been  dn-  , 
j.iiwd  of  thi-;  right,  as  was  the  case, 
[when  Marmn'  t.>rs  'Cleopatre'  was  first 
produce!  in  Fai  s.  The  author  was  then 
attached  to  the  royal  household,  and 
Louis  XV.  Issued  an  order  prohibiting 
.■■  from  showing  any  marks 

val  during  the  performance, 
t  .e  play  proved  sadly  weak, 
the  s  command  was  observed  un- 

til the  last  act.  when  Cleopatra  pr.)-  ■ 
ceeded  to  kill  berself  with  a  mechanical  , 
asp  which  emitted  a  strident  hiss  as  ] 
•■he  held  It  to  her  bosom.  •Bravo,  little 
'.•rpont  for  expressing  our  sentiments" 
Inied  a  man  in  the  pit,  and-  the  i 
...  rocked  with  laughter  until  the! 
inW  of  the  curtain."' 
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The 
Stage 
Irishman 

stage  Irishman 
•Last  n.Bht 


The  London  Times 
of  March  7  published 
the  following  editorial 
article    entitled  "The 


••Last  ri.Bni  Canon  Hannay  Uhc  | 
•George  Birmingham'  of  a  dozen  amus- 1 
ing  novels  and  one  amusing  play)  roused  I 

the  Roval  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
to    laughter    almost    unseemly    in  so 
august  a  body.     His  subject  was  thei 
■  •  .ee  IrlshmaJi.    That  Is  the  usual  name  j 
The  type,  though  Indeed  the  dramas 
ns  are  scarcely  so  strong  as   tic-  . 
I      S.     It  Is  true  that  the  drama  in- 
ted  the  stage  Irishman,  and  to  In- 
-     I  anvthing  Is  a  rare  achievement  for  | 
V     drama.    The  drama  popularized  the  i 
t         and  preserved  It  long  after  fiction 
b    '  discarded  it.    And  the  drama  (or 
^  .  ranon  Hannay  believes)   has  killed 
But  the  stage  Irishman  holds  no 
Li  h  honorable  place  in  the  drama  as 
'  ,.  holds  in  fiction.    He  la  but  faintly 
.k.-tched  in  the  first  Irish  character  in 
i  •  -llsh  drama,  the  faithful  Teague  of 
ti.-.vard's      play.      'The.  Committee.' 
Ttasue.  though  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Howard's  own  Irish  servant,  is  really 
more  like  the  stage  Highlander— needy, 
all  but  unintelligible,   and  very  wild. 
We  must  wait  till  we  come  to  bir  Lu- 
cius O'Trigger  in  'The  Rivals'  for  the 
first  full-blooded  stage  Irishman.  Tnen 
the  type  all  but  disappears  from  the 
drama,  to  start  afresh  In  a  chapter  of 
his  history  on  wlnth  Canon  Hannay  did 
not  think  It  worth  while  to  touch.  -The 
stage  irishman,   strictly  so-called,  the 
Itage   Irishman   who    lingered    on  the 
,ie  to  find  a  place  in  the  inelodramaa! 
20  vears  a=o,  was  the  work  of  Dioni 
oucicault.     It  was  'The  Shaughraun 
nd  'The  Colleen  Bawn'  that  gave  the  , 
fWature  his  niche  in  the  popular  draina.i  | 
And   there  he  stuck,   until,  as  Canon 
Hannav    declared.    ^I^-    Bernard  bha^ 
toppled   him   down   and   smashed  hiin 
with  the  portrait  of  Tim  Hafhgan  in 
■John  Bull's  Other  Island.'    But  mein-j 
while   fiction  had  been   making  much, 
better  u^-e  of  him  than  ever  the  drama 
MA     Mo«t  of  r.^non  Hannay's  illustra- 
tions were  (11      :    from  Lever  Lover. 
"  d    Maria    K  ^worth;    and    it    Is  in 
.rle.s  O  Maliev  and  Micky  Free  and 
others  that  we  must  look  for  tlie 
.ricin  of  Bouclcaulfs  persistent  types.  | 
••Th-\t  the  stage  Irishman  ever  exist- I 
i  r„-Hde  the  fancy  of  novelists  and 
•  J         ^^ts    is    hard    to    believe.  ^et, 
Hannay  can  trace  him  to  his  | 
and  teU  us  when  he  ceased  to  |! 
,  fact.    He  is  the  slightly  exag-  ; 
N.  '    trait  of   the   smaller   country  : 

of  18th   century'  Ireland,   w  h'^.  | 
•    "  no  share  in  the  governmen'     f  ] 
r  ~cr,jntry.   gave  themselves  up  to  , 
.  .ure— hard    riding,    hard  drinking, 
r     .  '<  ng.  impecunious  rogues,  full  of 
rourase    and    good    nature    and  high 
-T,lrif=      *nd  the  Micky  Frees  of  .the 
Mme  Imitated  their  masters.    The  pros- 
perltj-  oMreland  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars    brought    them    to    their  finest 
b'oo-m     The  stage  Irishman,  genile  or 
peasant,   positively  lived  in  the  flesh. 
It   was   the    famine   that    kille,!  him. 
Ireland  rose  from  that  dreadful  sick-bed 
with  a  changed  character.    No  longer 
high-hearted  and  reckless,  she  had  be- 
come  enfeebled,  sad.  grimly  purposeful.  , 
The  stage  Irishman  existed  only  In  the 
English  drama.    So  much  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  has  seen,  but  he  has  not  Can.j;-i  | 
"    annav'8  historic  sense.    His   famous  j 
•ontrast     l)et:weeti     the     sentimental,  < 
howv    Englishman    whom    he  calls 
[oratio  Nelson  and  the  gr'm  and  silent 
lan  of  business  whom  he  names  the 
ink"    of    Wellington   seems   to  Imply 
;hat  he  beliovf.5  the  Tri..h  ,.haracter  to 


Irishman  is  Vo'^  U  m  Uie  "  ' -..'^io 
man  of  the  paa-t,^  and  as^anc" 
wUl  send  us  bacH  with  a^w  pleasure 
7„  our  'Charles  O  Malley'  and  our 
•Harrv  LorreQuer."  . 

••'■^T^;Xl^"onm°e^^rrsln?t; 
men  the  '^hl/Ilf  ' ^  ^y.^^^d  Shaw  killed 
rj'om'-^tafie  irishman,  he  has  had  a 
the  old  stase  believes,  In 

hand  gt,-,    Irishman  who 

creating    a  ^.^^  from  the 

i threatens  to  diverge  as 

truth  as  the  old.    If  Charles  O'Malley 
was  once  real,  Larry  Doyle  is  real  to'iay 
—Larrv  Doyle,  so  embittered,  so  g  urn. 
60  full  of  American  Influence,  so  grimly 
•on   the   make.'     The    danger   is  tiiat 
Larry  Doyle  will  get  himself  a  niche  lit 
drama,  and  remain  there  as  the  typical 
Irishman    long   after   the   original  hasl 
disappeared    from    the    living    earthy  1 
Canon    Hannay    is    more    inclined  to 
dread  the  influence  of  Synge,  who  im-[ 
posed   his  genius  upon   the  new  Inj^h; 
drama  until  all  the  dramatists  of  the 
Vbbey  Theatre  are  distorting  the  Irish 
into  a  nation  of  melancholy.    The  Irish- 
man  savs  Canon  Hannay,  hates  being 
caricatured,    because  he  has   not  the 
self-satisfaction  of  the  Englishman  and 
the  Scot.    We  believe  that,  if  he  is  to  be 
misrepresented,   he   would   rather  that 
the  twist  took  the  direction  of  Mldiey 
Free   or  even  of  Tim  Hafflgan.  than  of 
Larry-  Doyle.    But  we  cannot  share  to 
the  full  Canon  Hannay's  appvehen.°iona. 
The  modern  Irish  drama    possesses  a 
comic  writer  who  will  surtly  keep  the 
spark  of  Irisji   humor   aUght.   and  so 
long  as  Lady  Gregory's  plays  hold  the 
stage  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  bs 
overwhelmed  wltli  ?  lom.  " 

PADEREWSKllN 
LAST  RECITAL 


Mtis  were  singularly  beautuul  ^ ^^j''  , 
MKtuous  pages,  played  with  amazln., 
SS^rgy  and  fire,  put  the  "Legend"  selec- 
tlmi^and  the  peaceful  close  in  stronger 

'  als  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  MrJ 
Paderewskl's  playing  of  ^^opln  at  th.« 
late  day.  nor  is  it  necessary  to  speak 
in  .letall  of  the  qualities  of  his  art.  t 
i«  .-noueh  to  .-ay  that  he  revealed  fully 
■.'  poetic.  Imaginative  soul,  the  strength 
,„d  the  sweetness  of  his  own  "a^"'^' 
•  laving  the  works  of  composers  as  they 
\    .erfed  to  l.Mii.    Like  Mr.  Ysaye,  he 
.!ohnlst,  m  his  more  inspired  '"o";«"ts. 
Mr   Paderewski  has  the  rare  gift  ol  re 
,  'catlfig  a  composition.   The  '"terpreter 
.nd  the  composer  are  then  one  and  th 
rxDt  hearer  is  unconscious  of  the  ac 
Zpllshid  virtuoso  in  the  thought  of 
the  miracle  that  is  thus  worked  In  art. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Paderewski  gave  his  last  recital 
here  this  season  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  hail  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity  and  the  audience 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  it  was  large. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 


t 


BeothoTcn.  Sonata  in  E  flat  major  op. 
\0    1;  CouperlD.  La  Bandoline  and  Le  Cari  - 
Ion   de   C.Tthei-e:    Daquin,   Le  t-°>'™" 
mann.  Fantasia  in  C  majoi;.  "P-  ' '  = 
Two   Nocturnes   op.    1."..   Xhree   Etudes  N<w. 
12.  7.  3.  op.  10,  Mazurlia  in.  A  minor  op.  ii. 
Scberzo,  B  flat  minor. 

The  program  was  different  from  the 
one  announced,  but  Beethoven's  Sonata 
and  Schumann's  Fantasia  were  retained, 
as  was  Chopin  s     Scherzo.    The  sonata 
is  the  companion  of  the  one  famiharly 
known  as  the  "Moonlight,"  a  sentimen- 
tal title  wholly  without  warrant,  and 
like  the  more  famous  one  this  sonata  is 
:n  the  nature  of  a  Fantasia.    Did  not 
the  theme  of  the  Adagio  serve  as  a 
sketch  for  the  air  given  by  Beethoven 
to  Florest.in  in  "Fidelio"?    Schumann  S 
Fantasia  has  long  been  a  favorite  with 
Mr.  Paderewski.     He  played  it  at  Iu3 
first  recital  here  in  December,  1891.  One 
of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the 
concert  was  the  inclusion  of  the  pieces 
hy  rouperiii  ar.d  Daquin.    The  wonder 
is  that  pianists  do  not  help  lUemselvea 
more  freelv  from  Couperin's  books  of 
clavecin  pieces.    Perhaps  the  elaborate 
ornamentation    disquiets   them:   nor  is 
it  within  the  power  of  every  "intellect- 
ual" or  "formldaole"  pLmist  to  inter- 
pret this  music  that  has  the  exquisite 
charm  of  Watteau's  pictures.    This  mu- 
Klclaii,    a    contemporary    of  Wattaau. 
wrote  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  vol- 
umes that  vigorous  hands,  capaole  of 
executing  the  most  rapid  passages  are 
not  alwa>s  those  which  are  most  suc- 
cessful in  pieces  of  tender  sentlmtnt, 
"and  1  will  make  a  frank  avowal  that 
I  like  much  better  that  which  moves  me 
than    that   which   surprises  me."  "Le 
t'ariilon  de  Cvthere"  might  be  a  title  of 
a  painting  by  Watteau.    As  for  Daquin. 
ne  long  ago  became  a  legendary  char- 
acter   tor  surely  the  story  told  about 
his  Improvised  fugue  that  discomfited 
I  Rameau  and  the  tale  about  Handel  not 
daring  to  play  in  his  presence  are  leg- 
ends. 

Mr.  Paderewski,  after  a  long  and  pe- 
culiarlv  trving  tour,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  at  times  contemptibly 
worried,  a  tour  interrupted  by  nervous 
illness,  knowing  yesterday  that  the  huge 
aiidience  was  as  a  loyal  devoted  friend, 
played  most  eloquently.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sonata  was  admirable,  first 
of  all.  by  reason  of  the  simplicity  in 
treatment.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
put  this  sonata  by  the  side  of  the  gigan- 
tic ones  of  the  latest  years.  There  was 
no  swollen  in»portanee,  no  distortion,  no 
rhetorical  extravagance;  the  music  was 
played  for  what  it  was  inherently 
worth,  and  as  Mr.  Paderewski  played  it, 
the  worth  was  indisputable.  There  are 
pianists  who.  choosing  an  earlier  sonata 
of  this  composer  attack  it  with  the  air 
of  saving:  "Now  I'll  show  you  what  I 
can  do  with  this  little  thing."  Mr. 
Paderewski  is  not  of  this  class. 

After  the  charming  performance  of 
the  pieces  by  the  French  masters  came 
a  passionate  interpretation  of  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia.  There  were  moments 
when  the  Florestan  of  Schumann's  dual 
nature  was  "in  Ercles'  vein,"  when 
force  was  ex-essive.  but  the  conceptkin 


PEOPLE'S  ORCHESTRA 

OPENS  CONCERT  SERIES 

Large  Audience   Present   in  Hunt- 
ington Avenue  Theatre. 

The  coiK-ert  of  the  People's  orchestra 
Of  ?he  Boston  Music  School  Settlen^ent 
of  Salem  street  was  given  yesterday  to 
an  appreciative  audience  at  the  Hunt 
Ington  Avenue  Theatre.  The  concern 
wfs  the  first  of  a  series  for  wage  earn 
Trs  and  students,  and  many  music  lovers 
filled   the    galleries    and  orchestia. 

The  school  orchestra,  composed  ot 
more  than  M  pieces  and  conducted  b> 
™.es  Hoffman,  was  especially  good 
in  '^rsa's  Death"  and  "In  the  Had  oC 

he  Mountain  King."   The  applause  was 
'spontaneous.     The   other   n"^,''„e'-^,^ "  | 
1    eluded  the  overture  from    Irh l.en^e  .a 
Aulis"  by  Giuck;  Symphony  No.  1  fjo"» 

Beethoven  and  the  overture  from  Meii- 

''Mrs°'H:ie?Slen'Hunt.  contralto,  and 
John  CWpman  -tenor,  were  the  soloists^ 
They  were  heard  advantageously  ,n  the 
duet    ''The  Passage  Bird's  Farewell, 
bv  Hilbach    and  as  one  of  the  encores 

,    they  -ave  an  amusing  "Singing  Teacher 
Sketch     which  delighted  the  audience 

•    The   imitations   of  the   novice  singing 
p^pil  were  amusing  and  Mrs.  Hunt  and 

1  .  Mr   Chipman  proved  that  they  can  act 

I  I  as  well  as  sing.  .  ..Qir,r.« 

Mr.  Chipman'a  songs  included  Since 
i  I  First  Met  Thee,"  by  Rubinstem;  The 
Star  ''  bv  Rogers;  "Come  and  "Trip  It, 
bv    Carmichel,     and     "The  Morning 
i   Hymn  "  by  Henschel.   Mrs.  Hunt  sang 
'    "Se?enity,''  by  Salter;  ''The  Leaves  a^nd 
the    Wind,"    by    Leoni;  Rubinsteins 
"Good  Night,"  and  '"I  Love  Thee  and 
the  world  is  Mine."   by  Manney 


Happy  Thought. 

\?  the  World  Wags: 

The  objection  raised  to  trees  m  -Mi 
Shurtleff's  plan  for  Copley  square  might 
:ie  met  by  placing  a  row  of  Anheuser 
bushes  at  ten-foot  intervals^  They 
would  not  obscure  tiie  view  and  would 
i  iove  a  boon  to  the  thirsty.     J.  ^ 

Boston,  April  2. 

Up  to  Mr.  Tauntin. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What's  wrong,  please,  with  '  ponimes 
nature?"  I  notl'-e  you  put  the  dublta- 
fious  "sic"  after  it.  In  quoting  a  Mexican 
bill  of  fare  the  other  day,  also  that  you 
seem  to  prefer  •'au  naturel."  Well  and 
good,  still  1  contend  that  "pommes  na- 
ture" is  good  bill-of-fare  French.  •  • 

I  am  puzzled  by  •'atque  ac"  in  the 
■second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Tauntln's  let- 
ter where  he  states  t'nat  boys  and 
their  sisters  (that  and  is  the  "•atque 
ac"l,  are  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
"Ac"  being  merely  a  condemned  form 
of  "atque."  perhaps  Mr.  T.  will  be 
good  enough  to  explain  the  iuxtapo- 
sition.  EMIL  SCHWAB. 

Arlington,  April  2. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  "pommes 
nature"  when  they  are  all  right  and  fit 
to  be  served.  As  for  "atque  ac."  yo-j 
must  ask  Mr.  Tauntin.  Our  own  LaUn 
is  shakv,  althoug.i  we  know  that  Vir-^ 
gil's  "triste  lupus"  should  not  be 
tian.slated  ''tlie  sorrowful  wolf."  We 
also  remember  vaguely  that  in  classical 
prose  "ac"  was  used  before  consonants 
in  preference  to  "atque,"— [Ed. 


\ 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


We  read  with  pleasure  a  poem  en- 
titled   "The    Fall    (Prologue),"    by  H. 
Luther  Wilson,  published  in  the  Augus- 
tana  Observer.    We  have  room  for  only 
one  verse,  but  that  is  a  corker.  In 
preceding  lines  Mr.  Wilson  characterizes 
Satan  as  the  "cold-blooded  murd'rer  or 
the   human   soul."     We   regret  to  see 
that  Mr.  Wilson  througiiout  the  poem 
spells  "Satan"  with  a  lower  case  fe. 
Nor  does  Beelzebub.  Lord  of  the  i  ly, 
deserve  the  like  shabby  treatment. 
•■C-old  blooded  rnur.l'rer"     Nay.  who  can  portray 
The  namclesis  agony,  the  dark  disma.e. 
The  pitiless,  the  dinbolic  deed  . 
When  ^atan  sowe.t  in  souls  the  lioing  seed? 
NaT.  not  a  blood  drop.  colorless  ami  w>ld. 
That  frame  of  damned  beeUebiU  cou  d  lipid 
When.  hatrcd-crazcO.  the  bold  dare-devil  act 
Wa«  planned  somcwbero  deep  down  hli  neutral 
tract. 


A  Pod-Auger  Poet. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  amused  me  very  much  when  re 
cently  I  read  in  The  Herald  about  a 
pod-auger.  It  brought  back  to  me 
visions  ot  my  childhood,  years  and  years 
ago.  when  my  father,  not  being  pleased 
witi'i  the  way  certain  events  culminated, 
would  energetically  exclaim,  "It  never 
could  have  happened  in  good  old  pod- 
auger  days,"  and  then  quote  a  verse,  or 
a  line,  from  the  enclosed  poem,  which 
I  cut  from  a  very  old  scrapbook. 
April  2.  C.  E.  J. 

This     poem,     "The    Old  Pod-Auger 
Days,"  Is  by  Josiah  D.  Channing.  The 
first  verse  is  as  follows: 
I  saw  an  aged  man  at  work- 
He  turned  an  auger  round; 
And  ever  and  auon  he'd  pause. 
And  meditate  profound. 
Good  morning,   friend,  quoth  I  to  him— 

Art  thinking  when  to  raise?   

•  Oh,  no.  said  he.  I'm  thinking  on  the  old  pod- 
auger  days." 

There  are  seven  verses  in  all.  The 
choir  will  now  sing  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
beventh  stanzas. 

Then  men  were  strong,  and  woman  fair. 

Was  hearty  as  the  doc; 
Then  few  so  dreadful  '  feeble  '  were 

They  couldn't  knit  and  sew; 
Then  girls  could  sins,  and  they  could  work, 

.Vnd  •nirunib  gridiron  l;iys: 
Thr.t  sort  of  music  tor.k  tie  palm 
111  old  "pod-auger  da.vs." 

Then  men  were  patriots — rare  indeed 

An  Arnold  or  a  Murr; 
Tbev  loveil  their  country,  and  In  turn 

Werr-  loved  and  blest  by  her. 
Then  Franklin,  .Sherman.  Rlttcnhouse 

Earned  well  the  nation's  praise, 
We've  not  the  Ojngress  that  we  had 
In  old  "pod-auger  days." 

<;o  Wees  the  World:  'Tis  well  enough, 

If  wisdom  went  by  steam. 
But  in  my  day  she  used  to  drive 


A  plain  old-fashioned  team; 
And  justice  with  her  bondage  oft 

Can  now  see  choice  in  ways; 
She  used  to  sit  blind-fold  and  stem 
In  old  "pod-auger  days." 

A  Note  on  Avery  Street. 

To  F.  L.  F. :  Avery  street  as  far  back 
as  1732  used  to  be  called  Sheafe's  Lane. 
It  was  known  later  as  Sheafe  Lane,  also 
Sheafe's  Lane,  and  at  an  early  date  as 
Colburn's  Lane.  The  name  Avery  was 
given  to  the  lane  in  October,  1826.  But 
From  Bed  to  Bed.  in   ISOO  the  corner  of   Newbury,  (now 

^    1  v,^tM  iTst  weeklV^'ashlngton)  street  and  Sheafe's  Lane 
A  man  at  a  New  York  hotel  la^t  week   ^  ^^^^^^  ^^j,^^  Avery's 

slept  in  each  one  of  ^^re  were  '^^^0  corner.  Who  ^^  as  this  Avery ? 
night  during  his  stay.    There  were  ^wu| 
single  rooms  and  a  double  room  connect- 
ing   He  would  go  from  bed  to  bed.  It  is 
not  said  whether  he  suffered  from  in- 
somnia, but  he  admitted  that  the  mo- 
ment a  bed  grew  warm  he  would  wake 
up    The  idea  of  changing  beds  was  not 
original  with  him.   Charles  Reade  in  nis. 
"Woman  Hater"  gives  a  description  ot  | 
an  ideal  suite  of  rooms  »or  a  visitor  at, 
an  English  country  house.    There  were 
several  beds,  so  that  the  guest,  if  fever-' 
Ish  or  nervous,  could  change  and  thus 
perhaps  find  rest. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 


Table  Technic. 

Mr  Josef  von  Slenozukl.  a  violinist, 
was  brought  back  to  New  York,  ch^arged 
with  having  left  this  country  with  two 
fiddles  not  belonging  to  him.  On  the 
steamer  the  appetite  and  the  capacity 
of  this  virtuoso  astonished  the  chiei 
steward,  hardened  as  he  is.  Mr.  Sleno- 
zuki's  lightest  meal  was  breakfast,  ana 
for  a  breakfast  he  ate  a  stea.<,  four 
potatoes,  two  kippered  herring,  eight 
eggs,  one  disii  of  oatmeal,  four  stuffed 
tomatoes,  two  oranges,  one  grapefruit, 
five  crullers,  seven  rolls,  and  two  cups  ot 
ccffee.  But  musicians  have  for  iv.an.^ 
■"ears  been  famous  for  their  appetite 
kiid  there  are  many  proverbial  sayings 
about  their  feats  at  table.  In  the  nvne 
recent  vears  M.  Pol  Plancon  ate  gargan- 
tuan meals  In  New  York,  and  he  was 
fussy  about  the  quality.  There  is  a 
piaiilst  in  Boston  who  after  two  or  three 
heaping  platters  ot  spaglietti  will  gaily 
put  away  a  whole  chicken,  and  all  this 
without  apparent  injury  to  his  technic. 


A  new  test  of  intellectual  abi'iity  ha 
been  introduced  into  a  London  divoice 
court.  "He  v,as  sufficiently  Intelligent 
to  pay  his  own  tram  fares,"  said  counsel 
This  reminds  us  of  an  Englishman  who 
informed  a  savings  bank  that  his  brothe 
was  no  longer  in  an  asylum  for  the  in 
sane.  "My  brother  will  resume  his  iden 
tity  on  Monda;  .  ' 


Siegfried  Wagner. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr^ 
Siegfried  Wagner,  thinking  that  he  ha<  ' 
not  received  sufficient  applause  In  Bei« 
lin  as  a  conductor  of  his  own  compost 
lions,  or  not  so  much  applause  as  othr 
conductors  in  the  concert,  left  the  h' 
abruptly   In  evident  disgust.     (By  \ 
way,    this   concert   tooit   place  appro- 
priately in  a  Zoological  Garden.)  We 
knew  Siegfried  when  he  was  a  pleasant 
boy  visiting  in  Dresden  at  the  hous- 
an  American  dentist  who  used  to  ' 
for  the  sacred  teeth  of  Siegfried's  h<'  li- 
able father,  also  for  the  imperial  tect..  ir 
Vienna.   Siegfried  told  us  shyly,  for  h* 
was  not  then  aware  of  his  Iniportaiice 
that        pariiosc.1  'o  !.e  an  nrrliltert:  lu 
did  n.  ' 
,  sgtud : 


yre'.ith.  After  they  Had  exiuninea  i 
retuUy  architects  f.nd  friends  advisee 
-n  to"  study  music.  Now  there  an 
jpant"  persons  who  say  that  he  shouU 

ve  stuck  to  architecture.  It  is  noi 
sy  to  please  eveiTone  in  this  enviou: 
)rld.,  Siegfried  was  a  modest  boy  ii 
e  early  eighties,  but  what  lad  coulc 
thstand  the  flattery  and  cossottins  t< 
lich  he  has  been  subjected  at  home? 


ATi>. 


Like  Babbits. 

Thomas  D.  Hanshew,  who  died  re 
ntly  in  England,  wrote  over  200  nov 
i.    He  signed  some  of  them  with  hi: 
name,  some  with  the  name  of  Ber^ 
a  M.  Clay;  others  purported  to  b^] 
ritten  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 
as  under  contract  when  he  died  to  | 
rn  out  four  novels  a  year  and  to  furi 
sh  two  slMjrt  stories  a  month  to  on^ 
ibHsher.  In  spite  of  this  fertility,  howj 
any  readers  knaw  his  novels,  except 
)ssibly  one  or  two  signed  Bertha  M: 
lay?  "John  Strange  Winter"  wrote  over 
)  novels  while  she  was  in  her  pi-raei 
rs.'  Krama  Marshall's   list  numbered' 
^er  150.    G.  B.   Burgin  acknowlsdgcs 
)';  Mrs.  .Braddon  has  written  over  70, 
idsMrs.  OUphant  Wrote  over  80,  besidefj 
hsr  works.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  b.  T 
eade,  who  pleads  guilty  to  over  200 
DWls.    Of  course  Lope  de  Vega  .yas 
lormously    fertile,    as    was  William 
ojnbe,  best  known  by  bis  "Tour  of  Dr. 
j-htax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque," 
at  we  prefer  to  think  of  this  Mrs 
:eade.    Are  these  wicked  baronets  and 
snest  village  blacksmiths  in  her  novels. 
•  does  she — should  it  be  "did  she"? — 
refer  historical  sublects  with  the  ob 
.'Ct  of   showing  corruption,  mysteries 
nd  horrid  snares  at  court?  As  for  Mr. 
[anshew,  he  wrote  detective  stories  in 
is  own  nama.  We  should  like  to  read 
le  doings  of  "Cleek  of  the  Forty  Faces." 
ha  title  takes  us  back  to  Beadle's  dime 
ovels,  and  the  yellow  and  red  cov<  red 
aper  octavos  that  were  hajided  fron: 
oy  to  boy  in  school. 


kittle   Mother"  Applauded 
Laskey's   Beauties  and 
Other  Attractions. 


"IVIeticulously  Careful." 

"6tis  Street"  is  disturbed  because  the 
Tew  York  Sun,  in  an  editorial  article  of 
larch  8,  "International  Bargaining," 
ubllshed  these  lines:  "Good  friends  do 
Qt  need  to  be  so  meticulously  careful 
f  one  another's  feelings  and  too  much 
alk  of  possible  offence  is  the  best  way 
o  make  offence  possible." 

Our  correspondent  says:  "Here  also 
apprehensively'  or  'timorously'  would 
o  my  mind  better  explain  the  intent  of 
he  editorial  and,  I  hope,  the  scholarly 
rtent  of  the  writer  of  it,  than  'carefully' 
r  'particularly.'  Yet  a  lexicograplitr 
night  injudiciously  accept  thi.s  quota- 
ion  as  illustrating  the  use  of  the  woril, 
nd  so  perpetuate  a  mistaken  meauins. 

do  not  see  how  you  can  get  away  l  ioni 
he  Latin  derivation.  Is  it  not  possible 
:hat  the  makers  of  (iictionaries  are 
ilso  sometimes  the  makers  of  mis- 
akes?" 

We  advise  "Otis  Street"  in  inquire  at 
he  office  of  the  Sun,  which  still  shines 
or  all.  We  do  not  wish  to  get  away 
ronx  the  Latin  derivation.  We  cling  to 
t  as  a  sick  cat  to  a  hot  brick. 


"Dope"  in  Engiand. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wonders  at  tho 
\  ord  "dope,"  which  appeared  simulta- 

eously  In  London  In  the  headlines  of 
two  "most  careful  evening  papers." 
Kor  the  benefit  of  its  readers  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  explains  the  vvord,  which 
is  "wonderfully  fluid  in  significance." 
"First  it  means  'drink'  in  America,  then 
any  liquiij  application,  then  poison,  then 
any  sort  of  material,  wet  or  dry,  for  a 
specific  purpose.  The  young  American 
.•nother  reads  'baby-dope,'  i.  e..  hints  on 
infant  upbringing;  the  holiday-maker 
studying  routes  and  time-tables  is  'dop- 
ing out  his  vacation."  Now  the  insidious 
drugging  practice  of  villains  is  'doping' 
girls.  The  'doped'  horse  we  ii.-ive  known 
tor  some  time;  but  has  It  been  put  o'l 
record  that  fear  of  confusion  with  tl  i 
strange  term  led  to  the  appearance  ^>^' 
The  Dope  Doctor'  in  America  under  the 
title  of  'OnelBraver  Tiling,'  which,  by  1 
the  way,  l.<s  taken  from  Dr.  .Tohn  ; 
Donne's  poem,  'The  Undertaking"?"  ' 

But  "dope,"  noun  and  verb,  was  al-  ' 
ready  Included  in  English  dictionaries,  i 
Turn  to  the  Concise  Oxford  and  vou  will 
lind:  "Dope.  Thick  liquid  used  as  food! 
,.r  lubricant;  (»lang)  narcotic,  stupefy- ■' 
ing  drlnki  (vb.,  slang)  administer  dope 
to,    drug;    (From    Dutch    'doop'  sauce. 

j'^oopent^  to  dip.)" 

SHT_tbErT  THBATRt;-- "The  Life  of 
Our  Saviour,"  a  photo-draira  in  seven 
jiarts.  Pathe  Freres  films.  The  priu'ji- 
ii;.'ls  of  the  cast: 

St.  Jo=-ph  M.  Moreau 

llw  virgin  Mary  Mine.  Morcau 

I  lie  r,  ij  Christ  X.e  Petit  Brlanil 

I  lie  .A  lull  Christ  N.  Xonnonrl 

.<'»>»»  !  cariot. ■ .   M.  .la.MniiiiPt 

CASTLE  SQUARF-  THEATRE— "Uii 
Van  Winkle,"  a  play  in  four  acts. 

V:iri  Wlnklp  .lolii,  (Yiiig 

iK-rrick  Voo  Bcekman  Fri-iUrif  OrmoniU- 

l  or-M"''.  ■  Caniey  Cliv.slic 

Nirk  \  n.Uiaf.  W.iUcr  \V3ll!i' 

Ili-'i'b-l'lt  CocolUi  Il(iit»clnii;ni 

i;rctf  1'  n . .:  .Mabel  (.'"Ironi 

M''*^"'*"   Nellie  I-'cr.iiusoii 

•  I'  i"'      ''  I!  ■  ■   J.  Morrill  M'  rrisoi; 

 .M  U..1,.Tts 

I"  .Willlnin  I'  iVi'liMon 


Miss  Louise  Galloway  and  an  extreme- 
ly capable  company  of  four  have  in 
"Little  Mother"  easily  the  best  act  upon 
this  week's  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  The- 
atre. "Little  Mother"  is  upon  the  pro- 
gram as  a  "home-life  comedy,"  but  that 
is  more  or  less  of  a  misnomer,  for 
there  is  quite  as  much  of  the  tragedy 
as  the  comedy  to  it.  ^\■itha)  it  is  en- 
tertaining and,  likewise,  well  acted.  Miss 
Galloway  as  the  "little  mother"  believes 
that  her  one  pride,  hope  and  joy— her 
son.  named  after  his  father-is  the  best 
most  loyal  and  honest  son  in  all  the 
world,  only  to  discover  to  her  sorrow- 
that  he  is  in  love  with  a  cabaret  per- 
former, who  calls  upon  the  little  mother 
at  her  home  and  demands  $2500  as  heart 
balm  to  release  the  young  son  from  his 
rash  promise  of  niatriinony.  John  A. 
Butler  in  the  role,  first  of  the  taithtui, 
then  the  dissipated  and,  finally,  the  pern- 
tent  son.  was  altoi^ether  satisfactory , 
>vhilf  Miss  Joan  iieece  as  the  family 
maid  Mary,  contributed  most  of  the 
comedy  and  did  it.  well.  Miss  Galloway 
was  called  before  the  curtain  after  the 
sketch  and  she  graciously  bowed  her 
acknowledgements   of  the  applause. 

Miss  Winojia  "iViiiters.  the  little  clr-er- 
up  commedienne.  combines  a  sweet  voice 
and  versatility  with  her  personal  charms 
and  introduced  several  of  her  song  su<- 
cesses,  interspersing  them  with  a  ou 
of  character  work  and  a  clever  demon- 
stration of  ventriloquism.  Her  portrayal 
of  the  Scandinavian  doctor's  maid,  an- 
swering the  telephone,  was  one  of  lier, 
best  numbers,  her  facial  expressions 
and  her  dialect   being  perfect. 

Jesse    L.    Laskey's    company.  "The 
Beauties,"  failed  to  come  up  to  expect- 
ations inasmuch  as  the  audience  tailed 
to  be  provided  with  the  feast  of  beauty 
it  had  anticipated.    One  or  two  ol.  the 
girls    imported   from   foreign  lanari  to 
serve  as  artist's  models,  really  possessed 
that  rare  beauty  asset,  but  the  n.aji.rity 
rather  fell  below  the  Laskey  standards 
of  attractiveness.       Steward   Bairr,  as 
Harrison  Dana,  the  artist,  was  good,  and 
BO  was  W.  J.  McCarthy  in  the  role  ot 
the  beauty  seeker  who  had  scourea  foi- 
tign    lands    for    his    subjects.  Tliese 
l>eauties.   alleged   and   otherwise,  were 
first   introduc?d   as   though   they  were 
just  out  of  staerage  and  the  stage,  at 
that  time,  reminded  one  ot  the  Soutn 
fjtatimi  on  the  evening  of  the  arnva.  of 
a  European  liner,  freighted  wuh  gteeruse 
rather    than    saloon    passengers.  Ol 
cour.se  tbey  wers  subsequently  drosseu 
up  in  real  clothes.    And  that  helped  a 
lot     The  American  beauty.  Miss  Lord 
Lieb  and  Miss  Helen  Wallace,  as  Kns- 
land's  fairest  flower,  scored  the  heaviest, 
i.ike  all  Lasky  prodn-iiuns  Mie  act  was 
replete  with  songs  and  catchy  Choruses 
The   Three    Hickey    Brothers  proved 
unusually  good,  both  as  dancers  and  iii 
acrobatic  work,  in  which  they  introduced 
several  novelties.    James  T.  Duffy  and 
.Mercedes  Lorenz  bad  in  "Spring-Timt 
a  pretty  little  skit  in  the  course  of  wnicii 
were  introduced  several  of  l\Ir.  Duffy  s 
own  creations  in  the  song  Una.  Jlack 
flnd  Ellis  tangoed  and  Argentined  be- 
tween their  vocal  selections.  Lorian;. 
and  Dudley  gave  the  one-act  farcr-  '  ih.' 
Finish."  while  Kramer  and  Ru^s  ]■  n  "it 
AS  the  dancing  dandies.  


more  "iin,  ;  Jther.iiW*^" 

of  her  day.    She  was  a  stanch  church 
woman,  for  she  served  Baal  faithfully  i 
and  resented  the  slaughter  ot  his  proph- 1 
ets.  Furthermore,  Elijah  himself  admit- 
ted that  she  was  a  good  provider,  for  he 
counted  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  the 
groves  that  ate  at  Jezebel's  table.   It  Is 
true  that  she  was  a  little  "smart"  in 
acquiring  Naboth's  vineyard.    She  was 
zealous,  however,  not  as  a  real  estate 
speculator,  but  purely  out  of  love  for 
her  husband.  1 
And  why  should  she  have  ^been  cen- 
sured for  paintina  her  face  and  tiring" 
her  head  when  she  heard  that  Jehu  was 
driving  furiously   to  liay  her  a  visit?. 
She  wished  to  do  him  honor.    Even  in  ' 
Boston  highly  rsepectable  women  do  not 
hesitate  to  touch  up  their  faces  a  little. 
Many  carry  the  means  of  ornamentation 
in  a  vanity-bag,  in  case  of  an  ciner- 
gency.   Only  the  other  day  we  read  that 
fashionable   European    women  of  high 
degree  have  lizards  and  beetles  painted 
on  their  cheeks.    Mr.  Frank  E.  Gut- 
tridge.  on  the  other  hand,  superintend- 
ent of  the  lace  mill  of  the  Patchogue 
(L.    I.)    Manufacturing   Company,  has 
issued    an    order    barring    youiis:  Sirl 
operatives  from  the    »se  of  paint  and 
powder  in  the  factory.   Now.  if  there  is 
'  any  place  where  these  girls  should  look 
their  best,  it  Is  in  the  mill.    Let  them 
be  slouches  at  home,  if  they  are  so  in- 
clined, but  the  desire  to  be  attractive 
while  at  work  should  bo  encouraged. 
Mr.  Guttridge  evidently  has  never  read 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm's  "Defence  of  Cos- 
metics." 

To  go  back  to  Jezebel,  the  Temple 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  well  remarks  of 
her  end:  "It  is  impossible  to  justify 
that  coarse  plebian  fJehu)  in  his  brutal 
treatment  of  the  aged  princess  of  Tyre." 


In  One  IVIail. 

At  the  street  door  of  certain  apartment 
houses  Is  the  sign:  "Put  only  letters  in 
the  letter  box."  If  thisorderwere  obeyed, 
how  much  we  should  miss.    Yesterday  I 
we  found  the  card  of  the  "greatest  liv-  I 
Ing  clairvoyant."  For  the  next  12  days—  | 
the  card  is  not  datefi— he  will  tell  you 
everything  you  wish  to  known,  withoui. 
his  asking  a  question,  for  the  ridiculous- 
ly small  sum  of  50  cents.  jHe  will  also, 
teacb  jrou' the  "strang«  and   mighty  | 

forces  by  which  men  and  women  can  be 
secretly  influenced  at  a  distance."  And 
in  the  letter  box  was  the  card  of  a  jew- 
eler describing  birthday  stones  in  verse. 
If  you  are  born  in  April,  your  parents 
reckoned  witliout  consideration  ot  future 
*nd  necessary  expense. 

Those  who  In  April  date  their  years, 
Diamonds  should  wear,  lest  bitter  tears 
For  vain  repentance  flow.    This  stone 
Emblem  of  innocence  is  known. 
Fortunately  the  wise  men  are  not  in 
j  agreement.  Gabriel  Plignot  in  his  essay 
]  on  arcanal  stones  says  that  the  sap- 
I  phire  is  the  one  for  April.    There  was 

I'  anothef  card  representing  the  advan- 
tages of  a  new  melon  frame  and 
also  a  greenhouse  in  miniature.  "No 
pulling  or  tugging  at  sliding  sash  that 
are  frozen  solid  and  covered  with  snow 
and  ice.  Just  the  thing  for  your  wife 
to  enjoy  without  any  back-breaking  ef- 
forts." Order  one  at  once,  with  a  view 
to  roof  melons  for  home  consumption 
at  a  Blight  cost.  Thus  will  early  rising 
be  stimulated,  lest  the  milkman  leaping 
from  roof  to  roof  in  the  block  enjoy  the 
gourds  before  you. 


This,  therefore.  Is  the  life  of  tbe  Gods,  and 
of  divine  and  bappy  men.  a  liberation  from 
all  terrene  concerns,  a  life  unaccompanied  with 
human  pleasures,  and  a  flight  of  the  alone  to 
the  alone.  * 


A  Modern  Jezebel. 

Mrs.  Donaldson  of  Kilsyth  assisted  in 
taking  women  voters  to  the  polls.  Mr. 
David  Connacher.  a  draper,  was  at  a 
temperance  gathering  later,  where  he 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  women 
who  had  served  the  tea.  This  tea  was 
evidently  strong  and  it  went  to  his  head, 
for  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said: 
j"The  blackest  sight  I  ever  saw  was  a 
modern  Jezebel  in  a  motor  car  bringing 
the  women  to  vote  for  publicans.  If 
Ithere  is  anything  this  side  of  hell  which 
Is  worse.  I  do  not  know  it."  Mrs.  Don- 
aldson thereupon  sued  David  for  slan- 
der and  a  Jury  awarded  her  £25  dam- 
ages. 

But  Is  the  phrase  "a  modern  Jezebel'' 
.slanderous?  The  dictionaries  are  not 
kind  to  this  daughter  of  Ethbaal.  King 
of  the  Gidonians.  They  .say  that  the 
itenn  Is  used  allusively  for  "a  wicked. 
[Impudent,  or  abandoned  woman,"  or  for 
!a  woman  who  paints  her  face.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  account  of 
jjezebel  in  the  Book  of  Kings  is  un- 
doubtedly prejudiced,  but  there  Is  noth- 
ing there  t*  show  that  she  was  an 
"abandoned"  woman,  or  that  she  was 


Science'  Notes. 

The  average  male  patient  of  a ,  dentist 
in  Boston  can  exeri  with  his  molars  a 
pressure  of  171  pounds.  The  dentist  de- 
termined this  by  use  of  the  pnathodyna- 
mometer. 

There  are  1785  varieties  of  sausages  in 
Germany.  One  of  the  latest  was  invent- 
ed by  a  Prussian  chemist,  who  worked  I 
with  pork,  veal,  olives,  pepper,  fennel  ( 
wine,  cheese,  apples,  cinnamon  and  her- 
rings'  roes.  , 

Xpropos  of  the  sixth  sense,  we  recent- i 
ly  related  improving  anecdotes  about 
men  and  women  who  turn  pale  and  faint 
when  a  cat  Is  in  the  room,  tirough  un- 
seen. Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  gave  the  name 
"aelurophobia"  to  this  affliction,  and  he 
said  that  cats,  even  strangers,  have  an 
unusual  desire  to  be  near  aelurophobea, 
to  jump  on  their  laps,  to  follow  them 
about.  The  Latin  "aelurus,"  meaning 
oat,  but  a  word  not  found  in  classical 
prose,  came  from  the  Greek  "ai!ouro,s,'' 
which  at  first  meaning  "cat"  and  erc- 
pressive  of  the  waving  motion  of  a  cat  s  i 
tail,  afterward  meant  weasel.  For  this' 
valuable  information  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Riddle.  Liddell  and  Scott.  j 

Sir  John  Dickinson  says  that  the  sar- | 
dine  is  a  pilchard,  not  a  bristling.  t 


Historical  Anecdote. 

When  there  was  civil  war  in  Portugal 
between  Dom  Miguel  and  Dom  Pedro, 
the  former  sent  thousands  to  prison. 
Tho  Governor  of  Oporto  was  told  one 
day  that  all  the  jails  were  full. 

"Full?"  he  asked.  "Are  they  full  up 
to  the  ceiling?"  "Not  quite  tliai." 
"Then  how  dare  you  coine  and  tell  me 
that  they  are  full?  Go  and  throw  some 
more  men  into  them  at  once." 


A  Biblical  Operetta. 

Many  of  us  remember  Mrs.  Arthur 
Nikisch,  who  sang  here  at  Symphony 
and  other  concerts  in  an  amiable,  rather 
than  an  artistic,  manner.  Of  iato  she 
has  been  writing  music  for  operettas. 
One  of  them.  "Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,' 
has  been  produced  at  Hamburg.  J^oes 
good  King  Darius,  ever  fond  cf  his  jcke, 
figure  prominently,  and  is  there  a  clioru 
of  mocking  courtjei.  '.' 


"Staked  Plain." 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  your  Council  of  Wisdom  tell  the 
location  of  the  "staked  plain"  (llano 
'  .'itacado)  which  some  of  us  used  to  se- 
-till  upon  our  atlases  In  our  early  boy- 
hood?  I  can  flnd  no  cyclopaedia  wht.-l, 

■  throws  any  light  on  the  subject. 

I   Boston,  MaroU  81,  ft  JVo 


m  CHURCH, 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Marjorie  Church  gave  a  pianr 
recital  last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall 
jThere  was  a  small  but 
Th^  program 


audience, 
lows : 

Bnch,  Prcl 
Biis..„,  111. I 
S(Iii,I«t!.  li. 
hovch.  Swiuil 
Wal7.er  nia.^ken 
nudo.5.  Qiiejas 


very  friendly 
was   as  fol- 


A  minor;  Bar- 
3,   4  and 


It?  and  Ftigiie  In 
il    Preludes,  N'l 
iromptu.   op.    142,    No.   •(:  Be 
iu  E  major,  op.  lOS);  Godowsk-, 
Frani^rteslsch.  Carnaval;  Ci 
.    .  la  Maja  y  el  Euisenor:  \ 

der  Pais,  Vortruehltug;  Riiyt-l,  .Jeaiix  d'ea 
Chopin,  Ballade  In  F  major;  Liszt.  Souetto  <I 
Petrurca,  No.  104,  Etjides  Transeendantc: 
Feiix  FoIIets,  P  minor. 

Miss  Church  Is  a  young  pianist  wh 
having  studied  in  Boston  and  New  Tor 
went  to  Vienna,  ■p.'here  she  was  Ihia;  ,i 
graduated  from  the  Meisterschule  of  tli 
'Imperial  Academy  of  Music.     We  ai 
Unformed  that  she  was  a  pupil  in  Vienj;:^ 
jof     Mr.     Godowsky.     who     is  kno\\ii 
throughout    the    musical    world    as  ,i 
pianist  with  a  remarkable  technic,  bu' 
jnot  as  an  emotional  interpreter, 
j   The  program  arranged  by  Miss  Church 
was  a  formidable  one,  a  program  that 
jwould  tax  the  resources  of  any  pianist 
jWho  wished  to  do  more  than  play  the 
notes  correctly.    Miss  Church,  as  maiiy 
at  the  beginning  of  their  life  in  public, 
wished  to  show  her  hearers  what  she 
could  do,  a  laudable  ambition  when  it 
is  exercised  in  moderation. 

It  may  be  said  ot  her  performance  that 
it  w'as  interesting  chiefly  by  reason  of 
an  excellent  technical  dl.splay.  Her 
touch  was  agreeable  and  in  itself  mu- 
sical; clear  and  crisp  in  rapid  passa.ges; 
sonorous  when  strength  w.as  called  for; 
brilliant  without  harshness.  Runnin-.:^ 
passages  were  deftly  played.  And  all  | 
that  she  undertook  was  accomplished 
with  outward  ease,  without  mannerismp. 
modestly. 

In  these  days  such  exhibitions  of  fa- 
cility do  not  excite  wonder.  Tltey  arc. 
taken  for  granted.  Ingeilions  niachint 
have  been  contrived,  whose  technic  out- 
Rtrips  that  of  Mr.  Godo'rv-sky  or  that  of 
Mr.  Buponi.  The  matter  of  interpreta- 
tion is  of  far  greater  importance  thari 
the  ability  to  play  rapidly  and  at  the 
same  time  clearly.  Miss  Churc'n  is  now 
In  a  position  where  she  can  afford  to 
devote  herself  almost  wholly  to  the  art 
of  Interpretation". 

Last  evening  she  showed  the  need  of 
study  in  this  direction  There  was  sel- 
dom any  individuality  in  expression; 
there  was  not  a  great  varietj'  of  dyna- 
mic gradations;  she  played  in  black 
and  white  rather  than  in  colors,  tint.^ 
and  demi-tints.  She  has  not  yet  grown 
to  the  stature  of  one  that  may  interpret 
tlie  later  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  nor 
even  in  Busoni's  transcriptions  of 
Baclt's  Choral  Preludes  did  she  fuUv 
realize  what  miglrt  be  done  with  tli  ' 
various  choral  subjects.  There  is  more 
in  Schubert's  Impromptu  than  she  re- 
vealed. 

#0,  fleetness  and  smoothness  are  not 
everything  in  piano  playing.  The 
pianist  should  be  a  poet  in  tones.  He 
may  be  a  minor  poet,  and  still  give 
pleasure.  It  is  hard  for  a  pupil  who 
has  been  studying  in  a  Technic-factory 
to  realize  that  there  are  roads  beyond 
that  lead  to  the  palace  ot  art;  that  thi>i 
palace  is  not  necessarily  an  annex 
to  the  factory,  Miss  Cliurch  should 
forget  her  instructors  and  think  and 
feel  for  herself. 

A  note  more  important  than  all  on 
the  printed  pages  is  the  individual  one;  ' 
the  one  that  gives  character  to  music.  | 
expresses  emotion,  appeals  to  the  <iO'.il 
of  the  h.earer   ' 


"Tarbellus"  'writes  to  The  Boston  H'  .  - 
nld  asking  whether  we  can  refer  him  io 
"any  authority  on  EIizab3than  niatteif 
jwho  has  suggested  why  Shakespeare  in 
|his  works  never  mentioned  tobacco." 
We  are  unable  to  give  the  information. 
Perhaps,  unlike  Ben  Jonson  and  Thoma- 
Dekker.  Shakespeare  was  a  member 
an  aiui-t(|bacco  league.  Yet,  wj^n 
Hodge  asks  his  mistress,  the.  wife  of 
.Simon  Eyre  in  Dekker's  comedy,  if  u,h? 
will  "dritik  a  pipe  of  tobacco."  sho  an- 
swert  :  "Pie  .upon  it,  Roger,  perdy! 
These  filthy  tobacco  pipes  are  the  most 
idle  slavering  baubles  that  ever  I  felt. 
Out  upon  it!  God  bless  us,  men  look 
not  like  m?n  that  use  them."  "The  Shoe- 
maker's Holiday"  was  acted  in  ICOO. 
But  why  talk  about  Shakespeare  in 
these  enlightened  days?  Did  Bacon 
smoke?  That  is  the  question.  His  com- 
plete works  (hicluding  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  Marlowe.  Robert  Burton.  Bo- 1 
caccio  and  Artemus  Ward)  are  nctjjrw 
at  hand,  and  we  do  nrt  remGribcr 
whethar  ho  discoursed  on  tobacco,  but 
we  know  that  his  small  beer  was  of  an 
excellent  quality;  his  dining  table  ^ 
strewed  with  sweet  herbs  and  itov  ■ 


f  the  cornef       A  .si,e>";  a.      W  asm:-  , 

I  ton  street  (thPii  Newbury).    The  Sheai. 

I  I  r  ,      ;  hlsl  UoMS-^ — for  Avary  strept  was  formerly 

be  "of  Span Wh  leulher.    Plioufe's  J.ana.  was  wlwre  The  Herald 
ih«t  -to-bfKl-wards"  hp[  bulldinK  stands,  or  near  there,  on  liu- 
„  i,     u  arauKht  uf  strong  be-^r .  mont  »tr^ot.    "r  am  told  that  Ayary'R 
h  tX)        uy  hi.  uoru.ns  fancy  I  wUo  InUerited  the  Uii4  where  be  Uvjfl.' 
Tobacco  Is  ni-ntloued  only  once  •  •  -  -  ' 


,n    Vhe  Thousand  "nikW--  »"J  »■  '  i 

...     some,  as  I^ne.  think  that  U"""^*"-) 
,  the  work  of  a  copyist.   Sir  FUUi- 
F    Burton    made   an  lUumiii^iTlv.i 
^nt  •  "Ths  chnngt  i"  English  man- 
^rou^ht  ab.Kt  ..y  th. 
r  hiv   .dr.:..  n       ■  n   noticed,  and 
of   the   n.o.:..d    .."Hcty  of  he 
,t  day   may  he  nilrlbuttd  to  the 
•,ce  of  the  Holy  Herb  Vn  clgrrctto. 
we  know  from  history,  was  its 
amousst  Mos^lonis:  and  the  norma, 
parties  of  The  Nights  8UPg?8t  that 
U,^  Diro  was  unknown  even  when  the 
latest T^les  were  written."  Yet  there  are 
Lot^e  today  who  Insist  that  tobacco  .n- 
;oU™   an  unquenchable  thirst  that  hna  ly 
Wds  to  the  awful  vlalon  of  the  bluo- 
:  fac^  monkey  grinning  on  the  footboard 
1  of  the  bed. 

'  Sidewalk  Etiquette. 

'^The:e'?::'need''of'a  Road  Law  League^ 
'•The  g.ntiemen  who  have  kindly  placed 
Jablef.  along  our  narrow    «««««  /J^" 
struclin','   foot   passeng.-i  3  as  to  their 
,  Ss  and  duties  have  done  mucn  good 
'  but  there  is  need  of  more.  We  want  a 
1  League  of  thousands  of  -huskies,"  who 
'wKsist  on  the  law  being  observed 
I  Ind  compel  all  meeting  them  to  keep  to ; 
t^e  r°ght  and  all  overtaking  them  to 
,S  thP  left    The  man  that  under- 
takes to  pass  r^e  -right"  when  he  should 
••^ctt"  risk,  be.ng  pushed  Into  the  Sut- 
ter without  personal  intention  on  in> 
part  a  so  he  cannot  complain  it  1  sw.ng 
mv  stick  or  poke  out  my  umbrella  o.i , 
Th'at's'deNust'as       is  Pa-inS  and  catch 
him  under  the  ch\n  or  in  the  eye.  ui 
co^se    as  a  gentleman.  I  expectorate 
Int^  the  gutter    If  he  is  overtak.ng  me 
and  passing  on  my  right,  he  can  find  no 
fault  with  me,  if  there  is  noxious  coUi- 
sfon  w-ith>my  shoulder  or  ^yj^'^'\'^^ 
cane    u'mbrella,  or  sahva.  And  so  too 
the   ad  ^or  lady         J^^^^^J^'  "^?^''"<f 
me  to  ;^  ss  to  my  right,  crowding  In  be- 
tween my   wife  and  the  shop  window 
need  not  r.rotest  when  barred  awa>  or 
even  .tiiru*<t  by  my  wailsmg  e.iwK. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  step  on  my 
heels.  The  person  in  front  has  ng- 
right  to  linger  unnecessarily  on  the  sidei 
walk.  He  should  move  on.  but  he  had 
a  right  to  consider  the  movements  oil 
the  man  in  front  and  stop  short  rather 
than  trample  on  him.  If  one  is  excep- 
tionally long-heeled  he  must  be  patient 
,der  affliction. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  lug  on  the 
-  lewalk  a  suitcase  or  other  box  whose 
corners  are  absolute  right  angles  sharp- 
ened to  a  knife  edge,  at  just  that  height, 
from  the  pavement  which  will  catcU| 
me  on  the  .shin  or  knee.  SENKX.  | 

Boston,  April  6. 


Mr.  Daniels,  th.  seoreta,  y  ..f  '!'«[ 
„:vy  addressing  the  Virginia  Bible  Se- 
cret •  at  Richmond,  said  that  the  cry^ 
,hould  be-  "Back  to  the  Bible."  for 
Kr^dgl  of  Holy  writ  is  declining  In 
this  country  among  all  classes.    To  this 


Drinking  water 
,  ,  ,  .1  1  at  wells  about  2" 

miles  apuri.   In  some  towns  it  was  sold 
to  travellers  by  the  pailful.    Lakes  of 
salt   bitter   sweet  or  alkali  water  were 
scattered  over  the  region,  usually  dry  ^ 
most  of  the  year.    The  Colorado  river] 
ran  salt  for  a  long  distance.    But  the; 
air  was  clear  and  bracing;  the  mirages 
furnished  variety  of  scenery;  the  hunt 
for  fuel  was  always  interesting;  and  1 
wish  I  could  make  the  trip  again. " 


Verbal  Atrocity. 

As  the  World  'Wags: 

In  Monday's  Herald  a  correspondent 
eusgested    that    Anheuser    bushes  be, 

lO-foot  intervals  in   Cophy  ' 
would  not  obscure  the 


placed  at 


grape-Julce  '"<^^?'r A^nlst^s  versoa:  ^^on  C  sadder  l'"'!''^;^^-  '"!"VnCI-' 
interpretation  "f..^.'^^,^' gea  in  8hlp>!.l'°°"  HARRY  V.  LAV^  RtNC 


Veterans  on  the  Stage. 

Sl>-  Char'.es  Wyndham  is  now  77  years 
old,  but  he  has  no  intention  of  leaving 
the  stage;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  study- 
1"  a  new  part  in  a  comedy.    He  thmks 
Ung  is  a  very  healthful  profession. 
Vour  chest  is  strengthened  by  the  per- 
.-tual    effort    to    throw    your  voice, 
.lere   are   actors,   unfortunately,  who 
■e  constantly  throwing  out  their  chest 
-ir  Charles  says   that   when  he  does, 
-ave  the  staee.  he  will  not  tell  any- 
lody     "I  shall  simply  so  out.    There  1 
^ill  be   no   farewell  performance  for 
me  "    Did  he  ha%e  SiV  Johnston  Korbes- 
Robertson  in  mind?  Sir  Johnston's  fare- 
well is  long  and  lingering,  for  the  peo- 
pie  will  not  let  him  go. 

Mme.  Melba  is  back  in  London.  Tne 
Dailv  Telegraph   published   an  "Inter- 
view with  the  Diva."  It  was  not  long 
ago  that  she  told  Bostonians  how  she 
"loved"  this  city  and  was  delighted  to 
he  here  aeain.   It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn 
liiat  she  is  still  in  joyous  mood.    "I  love 
F.ncland  and  English  audiences,  and  I  ^ 
loi-e  dear  old   ("ovent  Garden."      h^he  j 
was  deeply  hurt  because  her  inabilitj 
to  sing  at  Springfield.  Stass.,  -^^^^^^l 
cause  of  adverse  comment.       I  thinK 
the  American  newspapers  might  have 
treated  me  more  kindly  on  the  subject. 
Look  through  ♦hese."  She  handed  the 
reporter  a  bundle  of    press  clippings. 
Thus  we  learn  that  the  familiar  story 
about  singers  never  reading  what  the 
newspapers  sav  about  them  is  not  whol- 
ly true.   "Equally  pleasing  to  the  diva 
it  is  to  recount  that  after  her  illness  at 
ingfleld  she  sang  twice  In  Boston, 
did— and  the  newspapers  Of  Boston 
t  kind  to  her. 


inieriJi Clou-""  , 
"They  that  go  Vaters.  Thoy 

that  do  business  ^^^^r^^^.^gger  l'^'^ 
reel  to  and  fro.  _f "^^/''Y^helr  wlfs 
drunken   man   and  are  at 

end"?  ____ 

Of   Boston  Dressin'. 

,    .         R   Kendrick  fimilh. 
^-e  read  that  Dr.  ^J^l^^^^^,^^:.  .ays 
■•a  prominent  BacK  aaj 

„.»!q  vtnnv  Bostonlans  of  our  ac 
groomed.    Many  ^  ^anv.  They 

quaintance  use  a  '"'^^'^X  fetlocks  are 
have  a  glossy  coat.  ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Bali  Hughes,  called  i'^^,  a 
who.    sojourning   m  "l^'Vet  If 

charming  young  woman  ^^l^^^o^^ 
we  are  not  mistaken  there  is  much  aDout 
In  rant  Gronow's  reminiscences  and 

n  Boutet'^^e  Monvers  volume  of  go.s  P 
about  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  in 
Paris    Thackeray  in  his  not-  -"^^^^^/^  . 

for   "The   Four  Georges  -these  notes 

were  Jt  Sotheby's,  L°"\°"'„^,-^  ""P^^  ' 
,o  be  sold  at  ^«lon-spoke  of  him_  Mr. 

Ball  Hughes  was  a  t'^^.^^'^^^^^.f^^f 
His  colors  were  quiet,  chiefly  black,  and 
white-and  he  was  the  only 
saw  who  could  carry  off  a  ^hi^e  wa>s^ 
coat  in  the  morning.    He  was  the  in 
tr,^ucer    of    the    large  Wack-fronted 
cravat,   which   helped   to   set  off  this 
otherwise  difficult  attire.  ' 
°  And  did  not  a  miner  fronrNew  Hamp- 
shire, whom  Artemus  Ward  met  In  Salt 
I  Lake  City,  telling  n  story  about  a  Bos- 
'  tonlan    who   was   forced   by    a  stage 
driver  to  go  into  the  sagebrush  to  look 
for  strayed  mules,  describe  the  tender- 
foot as  "a  man  of  Boston  dressin 

A  Harvard  Symphony. 

A  symphony  by  Mr.  Ph»lp  Greeley 
Clapp  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Symphony  concert  this  af- 
ternoon. The  Harvard  AUimn.  BuUeOn 
comments  editorially  upon  the  fact  that 
-this  is  the  first  symphony  by  a.  Har 
vard  graduate  to  be  played  in  its  en- 
tirety by  the  Boston  Symphony  orche.-^- 
tra  "  Orchestral  pieces  my  Messrs.  Ar- 
thur Foote  and  Frederick  S.  Converse 
have  been  played  here  at  Symphony 
concerts,  and  the  composers  are  Har- 
vard graduates.  Among  Mr,  Converses 
pieces  was  the  first  movement  of  a 
symphony.  Mr,  Clapp  contributes  to  the 
H^Jvard  Alumni  Bulletin  of  this  week 
an   article   telling   how   his  symphony 


Boston.  April  S. 


Not  the  Same. 

As  the  world  Wags:  .ynsen,  who 

^r.;'KeUh'"la  rNove^mber',  was 
^^a^rTfansen^the  well  --wn  sou.rette 

?t,^^^ri:'^rrith^rav;ea;rin% 

Thort   sketch   with   two  men.     One,  I 
think,  was  named  Snyder  ^^^^^^ 
Boston,  April  b.   ^- 

A  Pious  Nuisance. 

tr,flii«trlouslv  mailing  "An 
I    some  one  injunction: 
Ancient  Prayer,     ^    f  "-"'i^e  aavs  to 

Send  no  name.  ]ust  oate  i 
A  correspondent  wnles  to  us.  1 

der  if  there  Is  a  l^lH^lll^l^,^  being 
ters  as  the  enclosed  stoppea  i 
,ent  to  one  to  annoy  them^^J^^ 

this  ancient  prayer,  but  there  s  ai> 

the    aste  basket,  

Comfort  In  Sorrow. 

^^Tre^^oar^^Uce  appeared  in  the 

^^:::^^^^^:^rbU:k^n^e,atu;j 

is^r  r|nfession^y.^^;~- 
scious  purely  accidental 

rSon  it^fs'I  recul^ny^un^ortun  J 

one,                                            I  1 
Boston.  April  6.   

NEW  SYMPHONY 
BY  P.  G.  CLAPP 


would  have  applaudea. 

Tkere  are  some  fine  ideas  in  this  R>  m  , 
Phlr     The  chief  the*.e  has  decided 
chaTicter,  a  certain  defiant  pride  Theie 
is  an  imposing  pedal  In  the  move- 
ment.    The  opening  measures  of  the! 
Adagio  portray  p.  tnood  and   nave  a, 
serene  and  thoughtful  beaut  .  Here  and 
there  in  the  symphony  are  little  bits  or 
ilpfail  that  fix  the  attention. 
'The  sa»ent  faults  of  t^ie  -ork  are  the 
absence  of  flowing  I'oes  and  ''f  '"f^^^' 
continuity;  a  perpetual  rest  ess.iess  that 
.oon  rasps  the  nerves;  a  ^-'t  "g 
Mrumcnts  without  favor  shown  to  their 
characteristic  qualities;  a  ^onn  rasU  i 
dynamic  and  also  ernotional  contrasls. 
There  is  too  often  a  lack  of  style,  taste, 

'Troapp  no  doubt  thinks,  or  «  you 
please,  feels  and  hears  his  music  this;; 
way     He  has  no  desire  to  stai  tie.  H 
Ts    inexorably    grim    In    «l>>^f'  ^  ' ''^^^  1 
does  not  court  Immediate  aPP'.ause    H.  , 
might  say  that  his  idiom  '"'"'^f  ^/r 
on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  .  '  h« 
might  reply  that  he  does  not  fin*  any 

^-%err'r^'^"^^n'ffii 

.  significant  detail.    He  '"'eh    also  s^y 
that   mannerisms   are   not   idca«; ,  we 
I    might  wish  the  trick  of  -Starting  pbTMes 
ii"  the  high  positions  l''«t'-"";«'^?" 
f  then  leaping  downwards   were  so  , 

;  often  repeated;  that  there  were  n«  so 
many  pompously  inconsequential  sudden 
blasts  and  thumps  of  brass  and  pul- 
satile instruments,  ^ 
■    The  music  is  seldom  euphonious.  yiUB  < 
I    swollen  orchestra  is  not  homogenous 
dor  plastic.    However  clear  Mr   Cla»p  s 
H  thoughts  may  be  to  hlin.  he  f « 
"communicate  them  clearly  to  the  hear-  I 
er    However  beautiful  or  impressive  or,j 
dramatic  they  may  now  seem  to  himA 
the  hearer,   well   disposed  toward  the" 
composer,  at  the  ^nd  is  disappointed 
for  neither  tlie  musical  thouppt  nor  the 
expression  is  sustained  or  K-catly  va.- 
?ed    and,    after    all,    as    M;^zart  said,' 
music   must  sound.     Mr.    <  '  PP  «  dis- 
sonances do  not  disturb  us  '  '  '^Y^o.Vj!. 
ere  dissonances;  they  vex  us  because 
they    are    seldom    beautiful,  seldom 

'  No^'Ts    the   structure   of    the  work 
impressive  by  reason  of  sure  founda- 
tion  and   clearness  of  plan.     For  in- 
stance, there  is  no  reason  why  the  first 
movement  should  end  so  abrupUy.  Even 
111  an  ultra-modern  symphony  a  rea- ^ 
sonable  anticipation  of  a  close  is  not  a 
vulgar     commonplace.       The  second 
movement  has  also  its  ^"'•P'"^f I 
prise  may  be  the  cliief  element  of  wit,^ 
Tshould  not  be  a  chief  feature  of  aj 
svmphonic    movement;    and    m  music, 
surprises  quickly  l^ecome  stale,  flat  and 

Tr™Muck-con,l..  ;cd  Bizefs  chaining' 
suite  This  iv.u:;.  abounds  m  ideas 
felicitously  expressed  by  simple  means, 
ifis  to  be^■egretted  that  a  clarinet  was 
substituted  for  a  saxophone  m  tlu.  Prel- 
ude and  the  Minuetto,  tor  th.e_t  of  j 
the  saxophone  gives  a  peculiarlj  plain- 
tive and  melancholy  effect. 

The  orchestral  pieces  to  be  Play^  at, 
the  concerts  next  week  are  (^^}v.  .  feynn- 
phonv  in  F  major,  Loef tier's  I'eath  of! 
Tlntagiles"  and  Beethoven^  "^'^''^^'n 
••Leonora"  No.  1.  Mme.  Hou.er  Will 
)  sing  airs  by  Bach,  GUick  and  \  cidi. 


originated  and  how  It  differs  in  more, 
or  less  important  respects  from  other  ^ 
symphonies. 

That  Statced  Plain. 

We  have   received   several  letters  In 
answer  to  the  Inquiry  of  "C.  W.  P., 
who  could  not  find  anything  in  the  en- 
cyclopaedias about  the  ■'Staked  Plalm 
■•A   M."  refers  him  to  the  Century  Cy- 
clopedia of  Names,   which  locates  the 
plain  and  states  that  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  -lines  of  stakes  which  were 
cet  up  to  guide  travellers,  or,  according^ 
to  another  account,  fr-.m  the  stalks  of  a( 
yucca  plant  resembling  stakes/'  A 

Mr   H   B.  Hastings  refers    C.  W.  i-. 
to  the  New  Encyclopae<lia  Brltannica.l 
vol         P  and  vol.  2«.  PP.  6SS  and, 

690 '(map).    Ml  ,  Hastings  writes:  "I  im-i 
agine  the   stakes  that   gave   name   toj    ,  wonrtei 
the  plains  disappeared  a  good  many  years  ^^ooping. 

ago  with  the  need  for  theni.    1  drove)    ]  composer  demands  an  unusually 

"  "     'large  orchestra,  two  English  horns,  four 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  21st  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos 
ton  Symphony  orchestra  took  place  yes-l'-^ 
lerday    afternoon   In    Symphony  Hall  > 
The  program  was  made  up  of  Phillp;«. 

Greeley  Clapp's  Symphony  In  E  minor.  ^ 

ms)   led  by  the  composer,  and  Blzefs!^    Bach's  music  for  the  Passion  accord- 
first  'suite  from  the  Incidental  music'r^lng  to   Matthew   was    performed  last' 
for  Daudefs  "L-Arlesienne."  ^nlght  in  Symphony  Hall  by^thc  Cecilia  f 


[BACH'S  PASSION 


Mr.  Clapp,  whose  symphony  was  per-  ■  Society  and  members  of  the  Boston 
formed  for  the  first  time,   has  indis-l    Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Ar- 


putable  talent.  One  may  applaud  or 
deplore  the  use  l.e  has  made  of  this 
talent;  all  will  admit  that  he  has  not 
wrapped  it  in  a  napkin  and  buried  it. 

To  some  this  symphony  is  wholly 
antipathetic.  They  honestly  dislike  it 
and  are  frank  and  strong  In  rllsapproval. 
There  are  others  who  are  n<>t  to  much 
disturbed  by  what  he  said  as  by  "the 
iia:9ty  way  he  said  it."  There  are  a 
1  few,  a  very  few,  who,  fearing  lest  - 


'\  thur  Mees.  The  solo  singers  were  Mmes. 
^ Grace  Kerns,  soprano;  Mildred  Potter, 
contralto,  and  Grace  E.  Edwards,  so- 
prano, and  Messrs.  Nicholas  Douty. 
tenor,  Horatio  Connell,  baritone,  and 
Earl  Cartwright,  baritone.  John  P. 
Marshall  was  the  organist  and  Ber-| 
jamln  Guckenberger  the  pianist,  A 
chorus  of  boys  from  Emmanuel  Church. 


lauBi.      v>  ^^itvA^i  1  «i      ■• —   - 

;  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  ol 


That  Staked  Plain. 

'  As  the  "^\-or!d  Wags;  ^  ,„ 

"C.  W.  P."  should  not  have  had  far 
'  to  seek  for  information  about  the 
Staked  Plain.  The  "Llano  estacado'  Is 
a  large  fiat-topped  table  land  in  north- 
■  western  Texas  south  of  the  "Panhan-i 
die"  From  an  alUtude  of  4000  feet  it 
falls  on  the  east  into  the  "Denuded 
Pe-'ion  "  The  formation  Is  of  lacustrine 
Tertiary  deposits  and  is  supposed  to  be 
comparaUvely  recent. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Boston,  April  8. 


Avery  Street. 

G  H.  N. '  writes  to  The  Boston  Her 
.1  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  Avery 
-pet  was  named  after  John  Avery,  the 


ago  vs  nil  — 
across  the  plains  in  a  covered  wagon  In 
1S97  passing  through  Gall,  Lubboch  and 
Hale    Center,    near   the   eastern  edge. 
This  section  Is  now  traversed  by  rail- 
roads, and  occupied  by  'dry  farmers. 
At  that  'ime  there  were  occasional  de- 
serted  houses    from    v^ich   the  occu- 
pants had  been  driven  by  drought  and 
mrvation.    One  such  settler  said  tne( 
place  he  lived  on  for  three  years  was] 
•fortv  miles  from  wood  and  wrater  ard; 
two  inches  from  hell.'  A  Choctaw  wom- 
an told  me,  "God  never  meant  this  coun. 
tn-  to  be  lived  in— It's  jest  for  cattle, 
and  even  the  cattle  had  a  hard  pull  of  it 
sometimes,  acording  to  a  ranchman  w-ho 
told  me  he  had  seen  years  when  there 
wouldn't  be  grass  enough  growing  on  a 
section  (640  acres)  to  fill  a  pillow  slip_ 
In  one  such  a  year  a  man  who  had 
abandoned  his  place  was   asked  what 
horses  were  selling  for  out  his  way,  and 
.  he  answered.  '$1S  a  dozen'-av.  answer 
not  far  from  the  truth,  for  I  knew  of  a 
sale  of  several_hundred  .horses  In  San 


few    a  verv  few.  who,  tearing  lesL   a.    -  ,      „,    ^  ^.j 

genius  pass  unrecognized,  find  every-  selected  and  trained  by  W.  Lynnwood 
thing  in  the  music  "wonderful,  and,  parnam,  assisted.  There  was  a  largo 
most    wonderful    wonderful!^  a'ld    yet  ^u^jence. 

The  performance  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  religious  service.  There  was  congre- 
gational singing  led  by  members  of  the 
Fid-elia  Musical  and  Educational  Cor- 
poration of  West  Roxbury  and  the  Ger- 
man-American Singing  Society  of  South 
Boston,  selected  and  trained  by  Mr, 
Guckenberger  and  seated  in  the  audi- 
ence. The  music  was  heard  with  rever- 
ence and  criticism  seems  out  of  place. 

Bach  is  to  some  a  fetish,  and  this 
music  performed  on  any  day  and  con- 
sidered merely  as  music  Is  an  extraor- 
dinary and  inspired  masterpiece.  To 
others  the  chorals  are  beautiful  and  the 
final  chorus  impressive,  yet  most  of  the 
recitatives  are  dull  and  many  of  the 
arias  are  conventional  without  devo- 
tional spirit. 

It  may  be  justly  said,  however,  that  ^ 
the  Passion  Music  of  Bach  should  not  j 
be  heard  outside  of  a  church  or.  cathe- 
dral.   It  loses  in  character  ai  1      -  i- 
cance  when  performed  in  a  c. 
brilliantly  lici-'.-d  and  wj^thc' 


I  clarinets  and,  if  possible,  five,  besides  a 
i  bass  clarinet;  eight  horns  (four  inter- 
>■  changeable  with  Bayreuth  tubas),  and 
'  everything  In  like  proportion.    We  miss, 
however,  the  celesta,  the  sarrusophone 
and  the  tonitruant.    A  formidable  or- 
chestra is  collected.     The  question  if 
whether  by  these  extra  instruments  the 
composer      gains     additional  effects, 
whether    true    sonority    is  increased, 
whether  the  orchestration  is  not  all  the 
thicker  in  consequence. 

The  symphony  is  without  a  program. 
Mr.  Clapp  also  says  it  is  free  in  form 
and  the  chief  theme  dominates  the  whoie 
work!  It  is  surprising  to  some  that  a 
composer  of  old  New  England  stock 
'  should  be  so  ultra-modern  in  his  ideas,' 
!but  New  Englanders  of  st.aid  families 
have  shown  the  spirit  of  revolt  before 
Mr  Clapp  began  to  take  lessons  in  har- 
•mcnv.  No  sane  hearer  today  demands 
that  a  composition  bo  t>--  ■nlft 
form  dear  to  the  Leipsi 


profoundly  impressive.  Tliere  is  an 
added  dignity  and  solemnity  necessa- 
rily lacking  when  it  Is  given  as  any 
oratorio  or  cantata  in  a  concert  liall. 

The  performance  last  night  was  heard  i| 
with  the  deepest  attention  by  the  au- 
dience. Applause  was,  ,of  course,  inap- 
propriate. The  solo  singers,  especially 
Miss  Potter  and  Messrs.  ,  Connell  and 
Cartwrlg-ht,  fulfilled  their  task  skilfully 
and  with  equal  excellence. 

j  Happy  the  mati  that  possesses  KnowiedicT" 
He  does  not  seek  to  lord  it  over  his  fellow 
citizens,  he  does  not  plan  that  which  is  unjust. 

S',^!''"'.'u'""°T  J^'ati"e.  the  unalterable 

orilei.  the  orjgm  and  the  elements  of  things, 
nis   soul   IS   not  stained   with  any  shameful 


Many  are  the  <  li  i  i  . . 

Since  la^t  \\.    im  ' 
Blushes  have  brigbtt'ueil 

And  tears  have  been  wept; 
Friends  have  been  scattered 

Like  the  roses  in  bloom. 
Some  at  the  bridal 
And  some  at  the  tomb. 
We  should  like   to  hear  the   air  to 
whith    these    verses    were    sung,  it 
should  be  plaintive,  gently  melancholy, 
after  the  manner  of  "Sister,  Thou  Wast 
Mild  and  Lovely."  not  wild  in  lamenta- 
tion as  "China,"  to  which  old-fashioned 
New    Englanders    sang    "Why  Should 
We  Mourn  Departed  Friends?" 


Hoity-Toity. 

Ti  e    Herald  has  received  a  singular 
letter  Irorn  a  man   with   a  perturbed 
soul.    We  publish  it,  n.s  one  sitting  on  p 
fence  sees  the  procession  go  by. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

At  the  Capltaine  Club  the  other  day— I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Poiphyry— we 
were  discussing  socialism. 

^'ow.  a  discussion  of  socialism  is  al- 
ways interesting,  because  nobody  knows 
what  socialism  is,  and  every  ar^um.ent 
advanced  is  based  on  false  and  assumed 
premises. 

I  found,  in  this  discussion  that  I  was 
persona  non  grata.  While*  my  fellow- 
mem  bera  were  not  tagged  socialists,  but 
were  of  all  political  complexions  excepi 
socialistic  and  prohibition,  every  one  of 
them  had  the  socialistic  taint  cropping 
out  on  his  person.  Not  one  of  them,  I 
beleve,  if  hit  by  a  special  grievance, 
could  have  resisted  the  great  American  ' 
cr\  :  "They  had  orter  be  a  law,  etc." 
And  verily  this  exclamntion  has  born; 
fruit,  and  is  still  bearing  fruit,  and  our 
orchards  yield  vast  .luantities— but  the 
quality!   What  poor  belly  can  digest  it? 

No  one  was  willing  to  agree  with  ine 
when  I  came  out  flat-footed  and  said 
that  the  real  Golden  P.ule  is  "Every 
man  for  himself— and  the  Devil  take  the 
hindmost."  They  all  took  exceptions. 
Why?  Are  they  afraid  of  the  Devil?  O: 
ha^e  they  all  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  is 
capable  of  earning  his  salt  must  be 
forced  to  sprinkle  salt  on  the  floor  for 
the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine? 
Apparently,  yes. 

A  gra:>e-.1uice  wind  bag  now  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  cur  affairs.  A 
worthy  pedagogue  with  stubborn  deter- 
mination occupies  another.  An  eminent 
swat;h  buckler  has  returned  to  privat< 
life,  but  is  not  yet  forgotten.  A  gentle- 
man of  tact  and  good  judgment  has  also 
pas.<ed  out  of  public  affairs.  Anil 
through  all  these  changes,  the  restless 
mob  has  surged  up  md  down,  huiiins' 
cpitliets  and  bombs  at  the  few  real  men 
(not  those  named  above,  you  under- 
.standi.  who  not  only  sustain  themsel'vc-, 
i'Ut  .sprinkle  the  crumbs  without  which 
the  miserable  rabble  would  starve. 

No.  I  am  no  socialist.  Imagine,  if  you 
will,  some  old  Moses  of  a  trout  descend- 
ing into  a  stream  and  preaching  to  his 
fellcjw -trout  the  kind  of  rot  that  has 
I'C'-n  preached  to  human  beings.  The 
liumble  convert,  instead  of  eating,  as 
tin-  Lord  meant  him  to  do,  60  per  cein. 
ol  hi.s  offspring  before  it  is  h, itched, 
and  :;5  per  cent,  by  easy  stage;--  after, 
would  bow  down  to  the  Board  of  Health 
and  work  himself  to  death  earning  tlie 
price  ol  sterilized  milk  to  save  his  mill- 
ion babies.  And  what  would  become  ol 
the  stream?  Poor  old  Father  Trotit 
would  have  a  bigger  job  than  that  oC 
Col.  Goethals  to  dredge  out  a  ditch  big 
enough  to  hold  his  family. 

One  thing  more.  A  litter  of  kittenf^ 
may  be  drowned  and  nobody  makes  any 
fus.s  about  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  one 
drowns  a  human  baby,  the  whole  con- 
stabulary has  a  fit.  But  who  in  the 
world  can  deny  that  a  human  baby,  if 
alive,  is  50  times  more  trouble  than  any 
litter  of  kittens  ever  born  to  a  cat? 

Medford,  April  9.  If  J  L 


A  Life. 

I  fie  was  one  of  a  family  of  11.  His  mother 
j  ilii  il  when  he  was  seven.  .\t  l.j  he  fell  under 
j  iiii  unjust  suspicion.  left  his  \vorlc,  wandered 
'  :ib<*ut  the  city,  and  \vas  found  penseless  on 
\  ills  mother's  grave.  He  changed  bis  name.  hO 
:  :;s  i(>  avoid  being  taken  home  to  liis  father; 
I  «;is  pin  into  a  bn.vs'  home,  ran  away  from  its 
'  stri(  I  dis*;ipline  (wliieii  his  exiierienee  had  in 
I  no  wav  prepared  him  to  protit  byi.  begger}  in 
I  the  streets,   starv.'ri.    brolie   into   his  father's 


"ing  the  c-  -    vas  i 

i!io\able,  wli  , 
As  is  well  known.  I  i  cJat       iwts  given! 
to  drink.    He  did  not  visit  drunkeries;  I 
he    cared    not    for    absinthe,  spirits, 
liqueiu'::.     He    was    a    wine    bibber,    a  | 
drinker  of  red  wine.    He  drank  himself  | 
drunk  at  table  and  at  home;  "he  drank  j 
also  at  the  theatre,  tiie  whole  evening-  ' 
ceremoniously,  according  to  uniform  a  nd  , 
strange  rites."     Wlien  ''i''  went  to  his] 
dressins^  room  at  tli.;  ti'    tic.  his  valet, 
clad  in  a  red  wsistcuit,  '  nnisht  in  four! 
I.ottlc-     of     excellent     Bordeaux,     and  j 
tia.':.-  placed  them  on  the  table  as  on  | 
an  altar;  he  put  a  basin  on  a  chair,  j 
seeing  that  all  were  in  a  fnm  position.  ! 
Frederi.'-k  poured  the  content.--   of  the  | 
bottles  into  the  basin,  ar.d  put  by  th'  | 
side  of  it  a  glass,  also  a  goblet  without 
a  stem,  and  having  covered  everything" 
with  napkins  he  began  to  dress  for  his 
part.     From  time  to   time  he  gravely  ! 
drank  a  glass,  dippin.g  his  fingers  in  th.- 
wine  which,  trickling  down,  stained  t!i- 


—                                                             ;  nankins    He  would  offer  wine  to  visitor- 
bouse   fo  obtain   t:.n,l:    broke   ll.^o   ll    a    serond  napKms.    trie  WOU  u  oirc  .„  .      ,  , 
and  a  third  time  inheii  he  took  some  moneyi,  but  when  they  weic   -  OC  numeious 
v%-as  caught  ivben   ho  aifempted   it  a  fourth  -would  drink  the  four  bottles.  Sometimes  i 
(ime.  eonfessed  his  ih.fl.  was  banished  b.v  his  ^     ^^as  -n-hen  he  went  on  the  stage  he  was  : 
lln^l^la^l^Mpe^er^o^-^^;  i^i--l        the  au.ience^    Once  he  called  j 
■•-    •    one  of  thousands  who  the  spectators  aoros-.;   {ho  tootugnis  a, 

idiots."     The   i, imager,  having  | 


f.ither. 
ging. 
and  the 


Old  wa? 
Mlh. 


He  i 

have  no  elianre;  and  if  he  grew  violent  and 
vicious,  what  had  society  or  life  done  to  teach 
him  to  be  anything  else? 


I  A  Friendly  Note. 

I We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  "H. 
J.  L."  We  publish  liis  letter  in  the 
liope  that  the  publicity  of  his  outburst 
will  give  him  immediate  relief.  The  e,v.- 
travagance  of  his  statements  shows  his 
honesty.  And  yet— what  if  he  should  be 
an  ironist?  What  if  his  letter  were  to 
tjo  tahen  no  more  seriousjy  than  Dean 

wift's  "Modest  Proposal  to  the  Public 
ir   Preventing   the   Children   of  Poor 
L'eople  in  Ireland  from  Being  a  Burthen 
itu  Tiieir  Parents  or  Country,  and  for^ 

I Making  Them  Beneficial  to  the  Public"?" 
We  urge  "H.  J.  L."  to  read  the  latest 
romance  of  M.  Anatole  Franc?,  "The 
Kevolt  of  the  Angels."  There  is  matter 
in  it  to  suit  his  mood;  but  we  forget; 
i'rance  is  a  pyrrhonic  Socialist,  and  "H 
.1.  L."  refuses  to  be  classed  with  So- 
liali^ts,  rigid  or  sceptical. 


M.  Picn-c  Berton,  actor,  dramatist, 
manager,  one  of  a  family  distinguished 
In  the  musical  and  the  theatrical  world, 
i-.as  written  his  memoirs,  "Souvenirs  de 
la  vie  de  Theatre."  published  by  Pierre 
l.afiite  &  Co.,  Paris.  Perhaps  Berton  is 
best  known  in  this  country  as  one  of  the 
nutliors  of  "Zaza,"  but  he  was  a  well- 
praced  actor.  He  created  important 
vaita  ill  many  dramas:  "De  Nabab," 
"Odettf."  "Fedora,"  "La  Tosca,"  but 
Ve  leniember  him  especially  in  "Ger- 
(aut."  a  drama  based  on  the  novel  of 
Charles  Bernard.  In  this  volume  of 
t  cminiscences  he  speaks  of  Mile.  George, 
Lcinaitre,  Perrin,  Glatigny,  Bizet,  Bian- 
fhinl.  Duvernoy  and  a  few  others.  Ber- 
ton was  born  in  1842;  the  great  Rachel 
was  his  godmother;  the  great  Samson 
was  his  grandfather;  he  has  a  right  to 
''emember. 

When  he  first  knew  Mile.  George  she 
was  over  70  years  old,  but  her  arms 
p.nJ  hands  were  still  of  an  incomparable 
beauty.  32ven  when  she  was  young, 
Bhe  was  inclined  to  be  fat,  nevertheless, 
she  was  one  of  "the  most  admirable 
creatures  seen  in  th§  19th  century.  Her 
foi-eliead.  nose,  eyes,  reminded  one  of 
Dime  de  Poitiers."  When  Berton  knew 
be-:-  she  seldom  left  her  apartment.  VIs- 
jitors  found  her  seated  by  a  table  in 
which  there  was  a  saucer  of  Sevres 
po:  cclain  filled  with  snuff.  Talking,  she  ' 
wouid  put  the  tobacco  to  her  nose  and 
Inhale  the  odor.  Thus  her  hands  wc:re 
Fpen  by  all.  This  was  her  last  co- 
quetry. There  was  no  one  to  equal  her 
Rs  a  queen  of  the  theatre  Even  her 
handwriting  was  royal.  In  the  common 
acts  of  life,  she  was  always  noble,  a 
mistress  of  the  grand  style.  She  had 
nuch  to  say  about  the  great  men  of 
the  first  empire,  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses of  the  past,  the  famous  men 
Bhe  had  known.  Unhappy  days  had  not 
finiiitteicd  her.  Though  she  was  poor. 
,her  table  had  the  luxury  of  former 
years.  The  imperial  presents,  porce- 
lainc  of  .Sevres,  and  the  silver  service, 
Were  religiously  preserved,  and  the 
Cue.'ts  dined  well.  -\- 

:M.  Berton  has  much  to  say  about  the 
ptililieation  of  memoirs  attributed  to  her, 
c^-|i.  Lilly  concerning  her  liaison  with 
Nap  <l.;f  ii.  He  declares  that  most  of  the 
f  toi  ies.  as  those  concerning  Napoleon's 
brutality,  are  false.  The  First  Consul 
ecnt  for  Iter.  She  went  to  St.  Cloud. 
He  at  once  put  ].>-r  at  her  ease  by  play- 
f.nsr  hide  and  sepic  with  her  in  the  library. 
The  rotnance  wa;,  that  of  a  sub-lieuten- 
iint  and  a  little  actress  in  a  provincial 
vHlase,  a  gay,  simple,  boyish  affair 
"Tlei-  life  was  that  of  many  actresses, 
!  'fil.so  of  many  noble  dames  of  the  epoch, 
pud  of  many  other  epochs:  a  free  life, - 
not  a  basely  mercenary  one."  Na-  . 
pi  iieiij  set  her  apart  from  his  other 
r- if'M  ckscs,  showed  ber  special  considera- 
tion, and  for  a  long  time  afterward 
P  iNe  her  marks  of  an  affectionate  in- ■ 


jiaclc  - 

reasoned  with  him,  i^poke  to  the  audi- 
ence and  said  tlie  actor  would  apolo- 
gize. Frederick  came  fi  rward.  There 
was  an  ".Vh!"  of  satisfaction.  -Vnl 
Frederick  gracefully  :r.ade  the  three 
customary  bows.  "Gentlemen,  I  hav" 
said  that  you  were  a  pack  of  idiots.  It 
is  true.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  apology, 
and  I  am  wrong."  He  was  cheered  to 
the  echo. 

M.  Berton  tells  us  from  his  own 
knowledge  that  this  actor  who  had  cre- 
ated parts  in  violent  dramas,  who,  as 
Gennaro  had  shouted  his  insults  to  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia,  as  Kean  had  howled  h's 
apostrophe  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
Ruy  Bias  had  vomited,  like  a  volcano 
in  eruption,  the  terrific  tirade  against 
ministers,-  and  by  these  manifestatiotis 
of  virulent  energy,  had  aroused  enthusi- 
asm—this man  had  no  voice.  Nature 
denied  him  a  voice.  He  fashioned  one. 
not  brilliant,  not  euphonious,  but  it  had 
power,  and  by  a  heavy  articulation  and 
a  leisurely  delivery  he  worked  wonders 

with  It.  ,  .  u 

But  M.  Berton  is  of  the  opinion,  hav- 
ing analyzed  Lemaitre's  art  In  a  mas- 
terly manner,  that  if  he  had  lived  in 
another  epoch,  his  fame  would  have 
been  less.  He  would  have  been  a  vic- 
tim of  prejudice;  he  would  have  been 
dubbed  a  melodramatic  actor  and  the 
dramatic  genius  he  showed  In  'Trci  te 
ans"  would  not  have  won  him  tlie  title 
of  a  first-class  comedian.  That  which 
raised  him  above  the  melodramatic 
level,  and  made  him  incomparable,  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  interpreter 
of  Hugo.  Lamartine  and  the  elder 
Dumas,  and  thus  a  great  romantic 
actor,  "although  perhaps  this  part  oi 
his  career  was  not  the  one  in  which 
he  wn.<  triilv  superior  " 

The  aitiele 
ni.'inagei-  of  t 
manager  of  tl 
aser  of  the  ' 
1„.  iHiivi'-rPil  1- 
1 1  ;  .  lie  was 
ill  j-TO'.-ineijil 


tr 


V  :  t. 

Hel  ton  waj  about  16  years  old  when  he  ■ 
t  called  on  Frederick  Lcinaitre,  the 
o'^rlil.N-  romantic  actor,  Samson,  the; 
uMlfather.  a  champion  of  the  classic 
li'-'il,  insisted  that  the  lad  should  know 
'  I'-re  !  Calling  on  him.  he  found  his 
r<  (_iii  appallingl}-  tjourgois,  all  red 
i<l  ^oM  It  was  the  sta/ie  setting  of  a 
cee  in  the  foiirtli  act  of  a  play,  with 


tioii  in  the  home  of  a  rich  banker, 
ri  U  entered.  His  eyes  were  still 
-lli>as  in  their  power  and  beauty; 
relii  ad  was  high,  the  no.se  passable; 


h 


Memento  Mori. 

"S.  C.  W."  of  Dorchester  wishes  to 
know  whether  a  song  that  he  used  to 
sim,  ■>?■>  years  ago  is  now  in  print.  The 
first    erse  is  as  follows: 
u  toys  that  we  tasted 

.May  sometime  return. 
But  the  torch  -Bhea  once  wa.sted 

()  bow  can  it  burn? 
Splendors  now  clouded 
O  why  were  ye  bom 
N.'ver  to  smile  again, 
'  Never  to  mourn. 


was  liple 

;  .if  t!i 

Htion.s:  llie 
•le  instill.  I;;, 
e  a  dre.-;si)i 
-ilK.  so  red  tiiat  it  ii 
room  look  pale.  Hi 


11 


uifl  frightful. 

1  .-;how-ed  the 
er  revealed 
1 1  e  was  well 
;.-^ow-n  of  fig- 

aile  the  ,-olo,- 
shilt  w  a  It  e.  I 


-■:  so  did  his  gray  trouser.s.  'I'liei  , 
io  .suspenders,  and  the  tron.sers 
i-.eil    to   fall   at   every    nionn  nl.  | 


'l  lie  legs  looked  like  an  accordion,  and 
above,  a  gap  revealed  a  very  white  shirt. 
;  But  Frederick's  step  was  measured  and  ■ 
^  noble,  as  though  he  heard  solemn  music,  j 
T,   the  second  ^^^^^  .i      ,  .  i  The  most  trivial  word  spoken  by  himj 

1         „?hed    a  cha^r  ^"'^  strTng  ||  was  pontifical.    "A  simple  "Good  mom- I 

"  /rin  one  Is  nof  M,e  '""^   ^  seemed  to  include  the  world,  and 

!;-«""^S'"The  thi. T  -      Cham- I  the  banal  phrases  I  heard  took  on  the 

I  t^er.      -tnc       .  in  philosophic   breadth  and  sonority  of  Hugo's  verses." 

vein.  .  .  .  c       .  I 


ut  Einil.=;  Perrin,  twice 
le    Opera-Cr,mi(|ue.  twice 

I  -.riorrt  ,i|  last  nian- 

,1,1'  i-'r.in  -i,!-,  .  ^Jeiiild 

.'  nniiiaKei;-  m  -my  eoun- 
i  painter,  whose  pictures 
museums   show   that  he 
conscientious,   correct  and  -.vithout 
finality,    ^^'l-lp;^  the  revolution  of  1S4S 
n---hl   s.inie  of  his  friends  into  power 
!-  ,,inled  manager  of  the  ( Ipera- 
.  „.       All    V'ai'if    lan^lied.    tor  his 
loranee  of  mn-a-al  and  dramatic  rnat- 

jtevs  was  known  in  e\  i  iybody.  A\'hat  did 
'I'errin  do?  He  ,  ailed  together  t!ie  per- 
I  sonnel  of  the  opera  house  and  made  a 
little  speech,  telling  them  that  he  was 
not  a  musician ;  he  had  no  illusions 
aljout  his  ability  ;  he  had  never  been  be- 
hind the  scenes.  It  would  be  .absurd 
fer  him  to  attempt  direction,  so  he  ap- 
i,,  lied  to  their  itnowledge  and  devotion, 
'i'iiey  were  to  come '  every  morning  and 
e\  ening  to  discuss  matters  in  his  pres- 
,  iice,  and  each  head  of  a  department 
1  should  make  recommendations.  These 
,',-ouneiIs  were  held  for  six  months.  One 
'morning  at  the  meeting  the  stage  man-_ 
ju^cr  was  the  first  to  make  a  proposition, 
jl'-irin  stopped  him,  thanked  his  subor- 
dinates for  their  z.^al.  said  he  could  not 
jhavc  found  better  instructors.  "T  think 
'I  have  now  sufficiently  profited  by  your 
iexcellent  lessons.  Each  one  will  now 
[lake  his  place.  From  this  time  on.  it  Is 
|I  who  will  give  orders."  And  until  his 
death  he  was  an  admirable  director,  for 
outwardly  he  had  the  appearanu'^  of  a 
j  suave  and  polished  man  of  th.=>  world, 
and  his  soul  was  the  soul  of  an  artist. 
,His  mind  was  open  to  all  manifestations 
|of  ai  t.  Whenever  he  visited  a  studio,  i 
lexhibition,  concert,  theatre,  he  studied. 
!anaL  zed  his  impressf  .-ns,  inquii'ed  why 
[he  was  moved  or  cold,  and  wliy  this 
jsiiigcr  or  actor  pleased  or  displeased  an 
audience.  And  so  bje  brought  to  tha 
Comedie  Francaisc  the  plays  of  Jleilhac, 
and  Dumas  the  younger,  and  "there  he 
gioi  ified  Victor  Hugo ;  he  brought  to 
that  theatre  the  charming  Cioizette, 
Barretta.  Bartet.  Pierson,  Worms,  Sll- 
\<,;ii.  Mounet-Sully.  Sarah  Bsrnhardt. 

r..,-i,:i'-s  the  most  delightful  essay  in 
tlie  >  diinie  is  the  one  devoted  to  Albert 
Glatisn.\-.  strolling  actor,  sensitive  poet, 
whole  life  was  a  tragl-comedy.  Ana- 
tole Prance  has  v.riiten  in  his  most 
charming  vein  about  (Tlatlgny;  Catulle 
Mendes  made  him  the  hero  of  a  legend 
in  "a  lyric  apothcosi.-.  of  which  the  dear 
dead  poet  would  not  Iiava  dared  to 
dream,  but  it  would  liave  rejoiced  his 
heart  '  if  he  had  foreseen  it  in  a 
vision."  Berton  knew  veil  the  gentle, 
humorous  vagabond,  and  his  portrait, 
abounding  in  fine  detail,  is  lovable.  Th,2 


may"  be  said  of  Bertofi  s  recollec-'i 
s  of  Bizet.  His  !c,yalfy  to  friends  is 
r  1  own  in  his  sketches  of  Bianchlnl,  who,( 
liad  made  a  speclalt:.  of  costumes  forj 
the  theatre,  and  of  Alphonse  Duvernoy,  , 
t  ie  composer  and  teacher.  ] 


Personal 
Notes 


Musicians  'vvho  heard  the 

concert  at  the  Majestic  1  i  ■ 
atra  last  Sunday  night  wer 
greatly  interested  in  Mr. 
Gallo's  new  method  of  orchestration.  It 
IS  said  that  his  system  will  be  applied 
to  Mr.  tJonversc's  score  now  preparing 
for  the  pageant  in  St.  I-ouis. 

Miss  Doris  Keane,  -who  will  appear 
here  in  "Romance"  at  the  opening  cf 
the  Wilbur  Theatre,  has  slowly  and  la- 
lioriously  gained  her  present  position. 
She  was  not  pitchforked  as  "a  person- 
ality" into  popular  favor.  Born  in  Mich- 
igan, she  studied  for  a  time  in  New 
York  at  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art.  Her  first  appearance  as 
a  professional  was  at  the  Garrick  Thea- 
tre. New  York,  Dec.  2.  1903,  as  Rose  in 
"Whitewashing  Julia."  She  toured  li' 
"The  Other  Girl"  in  1904-05;  and  ir 
in06  played  a  "stock"  engagement  at 
St.  Paul.  Constantly  enlarging  her  rep- 
ertory she  appeared  In  New  York  Aug. 
30  of  that  year  In  "The  Hypocrites." 
She  went  to  Ivondon  in  this  part  (Au- 
gust, 1907)  and  attr.-icted  much  atten- 
tion. "Clyde  Fitch  saw  her."  says  Mr. 
Nethersole,  "and  wrote  a  play  for  ner. 
She  succeeded,  but  the  play  failed. 
Then  he  promised  to  write  a  cycle  of 
tlii-ee  plays  for  her,  but  he  died  before 
he  had  sketched  out  the  first  one.  And 
so  she  had  to  go  to  jobbing  work." 
Again  she  went  to  London  with  Hatti" 
^Williams  in  "Decorating  Clementina" 
KNovember,  1910).  Her  eccentric  dance 
Icnuld  not  save  the  play.  Miss  Keane 
w.is  offered  engagements  in  London, 
I  nt  she  preferred  to  return  to  her  own 
f-onntry  and  take  her  chances.  "One  of 
her  dominating  characteristics  is  a 
magnificent  faith  in  her  destiny."  She 
was  in  the  all-star  cast  of  the  revival 
of  "The  J.ights  o'  Ijondon"  in  May,  1911. 
In  October.  1911,  she  played  here  in 
"The  Warning."  Last  year  she  created 
[  a  part  in  "Anatol."  "One  gloomy  day 
early  in  December,  1912,  a  stage  man- 
ager placed  the  imrt  of  La  C.avallini  in 
her  hands  and  in  the  murky  mist  of  a 
dimly  lighted  New  York  theatre  at  noon 
time  she  read  tlie  first  lines  of  'Ro- 
r.iance'  tiiat  was  to  bring  her  fame." 


In  the 
Musical 


In  Leo  Fall  s  new  opera, 
"Jung  England,"  produced 
at  Berlin,  sport  is  made  of 
World    the  suffragettes.    The  mil- 
itants are  led  by  a  "Missis  Cachou."  She 
wears  a  clieck  skirt,  a  covert  coat  and  a 
Homburg  hat,  "a  truly  terrific  person- 
age."    And  '"she   drills  her  band  with  1 
military  rigor,    and  when    she    draws  j 
near,    to    the    accompaniment    of  or- 
■  liestral   slmdders.    the    chief    of  po- 
li,-e     hides     in     a     cupboard,     police-  , 
men   tremble  and   the   home  secretary  : 
loses  that  Olympian  calm  which  Eng-  ; 
llshmen  can  always  command  upon  the  j 
German  stage."      Two  of  the  militani  , 
l.-aders  are  named  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  j 
Hannibal. 

A  new  opera,  "Tlona,"  by  Arthur  He!'-  j 
vev.  will  be  produced  in  May  at  a  West  ; 
Etid  theatre  in  London.    Thjs  story  deals  ; 
witii  lo'.e.  jealousy  and   revenge.  Th<- 
action  is  in   Holland.     There  aie  four' j 
,  :    racters  and  a  chorus.    Rembrandt  i,- 
;       liero.    The  story  telks  of  "his  un- 
ni-y  love  affair  btforc  his  marriag,-, 
,ie  i  of  the  revenge  wreaked  upon  him 
the  actress  for  whom  he  had  at  one 
so  deep  an  affection,  and  by  his 
I      ,11      her  accomplice."  The 
|,  if.iiii  ,.,,   ,    are  to  be  given  for  the 
l_,enerit  of  i.liarity. 

The    Hamburg    newspapers    say  of 
"Jianicl  in  the  Lion's  Don"  with  music 
V  -  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikiscli  !hat  "the  score 
di -plays  the  technique  of  an  experienced 
,'   -     -nd  c  ontains  ingenious  paro- 
'  i.  ri     1  listic  aberrations,  but 

V.,.'    1-  a  .locular  treatment 
eU-known   biijlical  story,  was 
friendly  hearing,  its  rcceplior' 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  kiml 
;,,,iL    le-i.ini.'-es    lastiiii!  success." 
W'hi'y  is  this  we  hear  about  Puccini 
jand  Masea.sni    having    lighted    on  th-  j 
same  subject  for  an  opera  book''   Botli  : 
I  eoinposers.   it  is  reported,  are  engaged 
I       (1,,    ■  1,  ■  ,  it  ,,n  the  music  for  a  li- 1 
\,'..^T\\  '  ni'on  Ouida's  "Two  Lit- 1 

i;  "e        Weil,  there  is  no- 

I  i,o,i  I  ling  to  prevent  either  of 

j  tiie  ,  •  (  e..arking  upon 

t)jiS   ,        ,  ...li-  -.'    .'VS    t-l    V.ilieil    of   the  tWe 

claims   prioiity   in     ti-is    matter  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt.    Mascagni,  w. 
read,  amused  himself  on  his  last  visit 
to  London  some  two  years  ago— when 
he  conducted  performances  of  his  "Cav- 
alleria"  at  the  Hippodrbme— by  reading  i 
Ouida's  on<fe  very  popular  story.  But 
the  point  is  really  immaterial,  for,  as  aj 
matter  of  fact,',  both  Maseagnl  and  Ins, 
compatriot  have  been  anticipated  in  then- j 
alleged  choice  of  a  su'oject.    Is  it  not 
known  to  them  that  the  .story  of  the  j 
novel   was  used  by  Michel  Carre  and , 
Georges  Hartmann   for   an    opera   <:n- , 
titled"  "Muguette,"  of  which  the  com-  \ 
poser  was  the  late  Ed.mond  Missa.  one  I 
of  Massenet's  pupils,  and  which  saw  the  | 
light   of   Paris   at  the  Opera  Comiqut 
some  13  years  or  so  since'.    An   Hr  fflis!: 
version  of  it  '  ■ 
Thomas  Beech 


i 
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The  pories  of  H  represen-j  pictures  ot  LNi  i'  \  e!i  at 
f-x?fn.V  !  to  '  likened  eac^i  It  liiipatic 

-.•■l  the  music  foii  wiol<e(lMc3S  tiiea  piev 


I  » 


,  1     ^  .      .■  li, 

been  iiuiuf  i  before,  a 
i-erv  .I!s;i-i.-i:i-lii-J  resuli- 

•     Mar.  li    H.  ; 
carter  of  Peterborough 
isis'ivi  on  expur^dtinK 
1'.  .11.1  'jf  Oero, Kills"  announcod 
.  formance  at  the  fcrlhcomlng  tea- 

the  catlipilral.  Grrvase  Kl  - 
:  therefore.  ^U-i  he  won!, 

■    were  not  allowefi  to  sin;. 
I'an  unite  them. 
le-*'.  liav  'r.s  no  si*ri; 
Tlir  I>r  iii  said  Ihni 
niereiy  do 
)\v  the  f 
1  Worc( 
or.l  an.i   I.in.oln  t:nlhedr.il.«. 
.  ft  the  matter  thus  in  the  haii  i 
'  ties-    They  UO' 

■o  I'lat.   The  o, 
autliorities  w. 
i^lessed  Virgin. 
:icls  of  lovers  i' 
,     .  ,,  s'  roiriarlted,'  'i i 

■II  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  f.orbi.; 


•  ■  Fipaio."  pr 
111;-,  last  inontti. 
lUiiiieq'iin  and  l)e- 
ughter  inherits  hei 


.  liic  liine  "1  Jonah 
.ion  with  thi-  similar' 
prevailing  in  Ijondon. 
1-,  Tho  porfornmn'-p  last  month   was  de- 
i  lbed  as  re-.iKirkably  g  jod  and  effcc 
five.    The  Venturers  will  revive  Addl-« 
son  s  •■Drummer  •  on  April  30.    The  pla 


>iiop    and  talent 
Cherubino    has  become 
a  nice,  clean  old  Kentlemai 
..r  in  Franoe.    Against  liis  -.vil 
contrives  it  that  Ho?ine  mar 
<      r.i  MlKuel,  and  vhe  hei.self 
last  consents  to  wed   the  bull  fighte 
'  Sanchez.    Leroux's  music  is  saiu  to  b 
and  charmin?.   and   he  parodie 
isingly  Rossini,  Mozart.  Masse,  Bize 
Massenet. 

iiese  orclicstral  pieces  were  pro 
d  at  TaJ-is,  March  S.  Lamoureu.x 
■oit.  Symphonic  Roumaine  by  Stan 
•  Stan  met  witli  a  cool  reception.  The 


foil:  is  nearly  t;*  years  old. 

Five  une-act  plays  were  produced  in 
one  afternoon  by  the  M'eti  End  Produc- 
tions. lAd..  at  the  l.ondon  Pavilion 
March  Z^.  Here  is  a  ;;amp!e.  "The  Little 
Peacemaker."  A  woman's  husband 
ran  away  to  Australia  with  another 
woman.  leavin;r  behind  him.  a  little 
daughter  who  becomes  "an  acconiplislied 
pianist."  While  the  cblld  is  playln?:  a 
"tender  composition  to  her  weepinc 
mother  the  door  opens  aral  the  hi'sband 
Uppears.  He  had  been  lately  acting,  tm- 
suspected,  as  the  ch'.H's  tutor.  A  recon- 
( illation    takes   plao>    while   the  chiin 


1  cla^sicsr-and  tliis  was  an  exceUent  op-l 
i  portunrtyv-in  order  to  combat  tlie  latter 
day  muVcal  (?)  Inanities  tendency  whichj 
leaves  such  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouths' 
of  those  who  cherish  fond  memories  of! 
a  delightful  past.  M.  Ji.  S. 

April  6. 


•  les  of  a  folk  song  cliaracter  werdj  plays  another  long  solo  on  "the  instru 

adapted     to     rhapsodic     form.l  mcnt 
.'.ari  concert.    "L'Orbe  d'Or,"  syn 
■lie  poem  by  Dorsan  van  Reysschoot 


III 


,1.  .Mi 
■lassi'- 


onie  of  file  most  lovely  nuiaic 

•  he  Facril:<  ed.'  The  worij 
\n  full,  wc  arc  infi-rmcd 
•i.al  at  Gloucester  Cathc  |^ 
ase  Elwer.  considers  that 
,  like  the  'Dream  i  f  Ger. 
o'l^lit  not  to  be  mutilated  oi 

i  t,.  It:  :  ■  1  ■   1  with." 

!     [•.  I  ui  -  one  of  tlicse  days  somebody 
will  .  ompile  an  anthology  of  musical 
aiialvses.  as  found  in  various  concert  , 
program?.    Such  a  volume  would  mak«  ( 
quaint  reading.    And  it  shouid  oertain- 
Iv-  not  omit  to  ciuote  from  the  truly  re- 
rnar:<able  farrago   which  purported   tt  | 
explain    tlie    true   inwardness   of   Mr.  i 
joi  n  Powell's  sonata,  •'Teutonica."  in 
the  program  of  Mr.  Moisei«  itseh's  re- 
■  ital  a  week  ago.    "Is  it  not  evident.  " 
asked  the  composer  s  annotator.  "tlial 
trie  teutonic'  nature  in  the  grip  of  the 
sense  of  Oneness   would  experience  a 
logical  chain  of  inevitable,  iiiebietable 
emotions?"  Whether  anybody  in  the  au- 
dience  had  ever  been  "in  the  srip  of 
the  sense  of  Oneness"  and  was  in  a 
position,  accordingly,  to  answer  the  in- 
quiry, we  know  not.    And  what  does  it 
feel  like  to  experience  "a  logical  chain 
of      ineluctable  emotions"— emotions.  \ 
mark  you.  which  embrace  "the  deepest  j 
yearnings'  of  the  indi%ndual  conscious-  i 
ness    towards    the    collective    All-con-  i 
■isness.  the  tragic  intensity  of  tlie 
-sle  towards  inner  Oneness  and  bar-  :' 
V  •?    Possibly  ah  attentive  hearing' 
01  .Mr.  Powell's  sonata— which  takes  an 
hour  to  play— would  enlighten  on  this 
pniMt  a'    '  ..'i-,-  less  obtuse  than  a  mere 
ild  the  composer  approve 
;  )n  of  his  fugue  as  lead- 
abyrinthine,  tonalityiess, 
i  ing  progressions."  or  of  the  sUite- 
t   that  the  said  fugue  is  preceded 
dissonance,"  and  that  "a 
0  trajisition"  leads  direct 
,.  .  which  "scintiilates  with 

■  i-traiueu    mockery    and  boi.sterous. 
,      .clous  merriment"?    Or.  again,  thai  , 
•    mte  "works  up  to  a  big  climax  ' 
■ig  in  a  passionately  palpitatin-r 
re-solves  Itself  into  a  sultrily 
la"?    Mr.   Powell   i.s  an 
.  cr  musician,  and  a  bi  il- 
nt  we  doubt  whetiier  he 
■     to  be  known  to  postferit}  ;is 
oser  w!-.o  once  wrote  "a  sr!- 
i^.uptuous  coda."— IJiiily  Telegraph, 
l\  It. 

was  ven'  pleasant,"  we  read  of  a 
:ast  week,   "to   hear  her 
.  song?i  by  '"accim.  S.alva- 
ry,  and  i-"ranzcrjsj£' li.  cs- 
st."    We  thall  not  be  Vap- 
cover  in  what  partis  w  ar 
•  .  ;         latter  composer,  l.ithe' to 
carti  of,  wrote  his  songs.  Posallily 
/as  a  conten.po^iiy  or  those  other, 
ore  co-nposers,   Deutsch  and  Eng- 
.  B« m  what  country?-Daily  Tel- 1 

1  Strauss-s  now  one-act  ballet 
.  T^gende"  will  be  produced  ui 
.    V  the  Russian  dancers  on  -Ma> 
-.    Hotfmansthal  and  Kessler  are  thr 
;,orrof  .he  scenario.    Count  Messier, 
f  the  greater  part  of  tb- 
-nired  bv  the  picture  of  "Jo- 
.tv  "  in  the.  Louvre.   In  the 
vve.-sioi.  of  "the  storyJosepb  is  rescued 
an  augel  from  the  prison  into  whi.  ■ 
cast  by  the  falsehood  of  In:: 
<  and  Potiphar's  wife  strangles 


11  illustration  of  a  poem  by  Leconte 
Lisle.    "The   composer   without  at-| 
PtinB  to  invoke  In  detail  this  vision 
tropical   natuie   succeeds  in  givinj; 
reflection    of    it."    Colonnc  cpneert. 
.       les  Chaumes."   by  Guy  Ropartz, 
I  descriptive  of ,  sensations  on  the  Vosgian 
•l  Alps,  was  well  received.    "It  has  qual- 

that  two 
y  Rey- 

Danse 
Monte 
much 


ities       the  first  order.' 

IHutp  players  r",,ou!d  knov. 


Messager's 
"Beatrice"' 


Sir  Charles  Stanfc 
sodv  was  produced  at  a  con>  ci  t  'Jt  ; 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  I  e-^'  , 
19    The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  It.  >'Ot\ 
even    the    energetic,    bustling     hype.  ^ 
rhythmical  Mengelberg  could  .st"" 
ver^-  great  amount  of  strcnuosity  in  the 
performance  of  Sir  Charles  Stanford  s 
new  (4tlO  Irish  Rhapsody.    The  poetic  , 
quotations  that  exist  in  the  sc^ie  did, 
not  seem  to  make  an  undyuig  "n?'-es-| 
slon  upon  him.  and  possib  y       f  f  "''M 
comprehend  the  dire  significance  toda> 
One  sword  at  least  thy  risbts  shall  guanl. 
One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee. 
If  =0    then  he  may  stand  reasonably 
excused  if  he  failed  to  grasp  the  mean- 
in-  of  the  text  written  below  the  la.-^t 
line  of  the  last  page  of  the  full  score: 
Dark -and  true  and  tender  is  the  N  orth. 
This   obviously   might   be  expected  t.< 
point   too   nearly   to   the  geographical 
position  of  the  particular  North;  but  not 
for  Mengelberg.  who,  in  his  fairly  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  be  objectively  musi- 
cal may  be  heartily  congratulated.  The 
Rhapsody  is,  as  its  title  implies,  a  piece 
o*'  music  woven  round  and  in  and  out  or 
several-that  is,  three-Irish  tunes.  But 
it  is  not  a  bright  and  shining  exarap  e 
of   Its  distinguished   composer's  work. 
Perhaps  it  was  insufficiently  strenuous 
for  the  conductor  s  methods;  neverthe- 
less  the  composer  was  called  very  cor- 
dially at  the  close  of  the  performance. 

Miss     Marie  Leneni's 
play   "La  Triomphatricc" 
to    be    produced    at  the 
Comedie  Francaiss  iBthc 
first  work  by  a  woman  performed  there 
since  the  days  of  George  Sand  and  Mme. 
de  Girardin.    Miss  Leneru's  physical  in^ 


New 

and  Old 
Plays 


A  new  opera,  "Bea- 
trice," by  Andre  Messa- 
gcr,  was  produced  at 
Monte  Carlo  March  21.  As  It  ha.s  hoep 
said  that  if  Mr.  Messager  comes  to  tl-^e 
itoston  Oppfr-i  House  next  season  -is 
conductor,  this  r  pera  will  pwobaMy  be 
produced  here  th-  following  -description 
of  it  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Londm 
Daily  Telegraph  writing  from  Mont- 
L'arlo  is  pertinent. 

"M.  Messager  isas  chosen  for  libretto 
that  powerful   plot  whi'h    Created  so 
much  sensation  in  England  two  years 
ago  as   the  spectacular    drama.  'Tlie 
Miracle.'   The   production   was   an  iin- 
(iualified  success  from  first  to  last.  The 
music  is  broad  and  tuneful,  while  ilie 
interpretaUon  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  sliort  overture  preludes  the  first  act. 
which  takes  place  in  the  cloisters  of  a 
convent,  where  we  see  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin  bedecked  with  flowers,  and  the 
runs,  one  of  whom  is  Beatrice.  hold;ng 
tiielr  morning  service  before  the  altar. 
The  scene  between  Beatrice  and  Lorenzo 
was  rendered  last  night  by  Mme.  V.-ily 
and  M.  Rousselicre  in  t'  Uly  remarkable 
style.   The  richness  and  melody  of  the 
I  music  roused  the  audience  to  great  en- 
thusiasm.  The  second  act  finds  them  on 
tlie  terrace  of  Lorenzo's  palace  over- 
looking the  sea.   Again  in  this  act  there 
i=  a  verv  fine  scene  b-?tween  Beatrice 
■  and  Lorenzo,  but  the  best  thing  of  all 
i  was  the  drinking  song,  grandly  rendere  ' 
last  night  by  M.  Rousseliere,  whicl 
followed  hy  a  septette  of  his  frif 
who  are  attendirg  the  fete.  The  t  i 
act  is  a  low  fishermen's  tavern.  Hrri 
we  find  Beatrice  sunk  to  be  the  dancina 
sirl  of  the  house.    Lorenzo  turns  up.  not 
1  knowing  that  she  is  there,  and  remois°- 
I  ful  of  the  past,  is  anxious  to  wipe  it  o  u 
of  his  memory.    On  finding  Beatrice 
implores  lier  to  go  back  to  him.  but 
scorns  him.   Tliere  are  some  very  :  | 
musical  passages  in  tliis  act,  especi;..-  :  i 
the  phrases  of  Lorenzo,  where,  after  u'  - 
Iploring  his  past  deeds,  he  begs  her  v>[ 
'return  to  him.  and    Beatrice's    dance,  j 

■  whUfh  is  a  regular  southern  Italian  i;  ■  -  , 
i  entella.   In  the  last  act  Beatrice  reti;: 

'  to  the  convent,  and  is  horrified  to 
'  that  tlie  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  no  lo 
er  seated  above  the  altar.     The  i 
1  come  out  to  hold   their  service 
rnourn  the  ciisappearance  of  their  \  .  - 
gin.   Beatrice  hides,  but  when  the  nuns 

■  have  gone,  leaving  behind  one  of  th-  r 
'  number— the  Virgin,  wiiom  the  nuns  I  c- 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK  | 

bl-NDAY  -Symphony  Hall.  7::tO.P.   .M.    ^O""  |i 
11  xl'.s  "Itcdi  mi)t!.i:i."  performed  b.v  the  H.m-  . 
del  and  H-i.vdn  Suciety.    Se"  special  "''■"•','-  1 
MONDAY-Cuplcy    Uall.   3::iO   I".  ^aj'" 
n'uslcal  matinee  b.v  Mr.  and  Mr?    Roy  God- 
dord  Greene.  The  program  will  laeliule  pieces 
for  two  pianos  bv  Debussy  and  Cesar  1-  ran.  k. 
and  a  suite  by  K.  S.  Converse  for  two  Pi«"';;^^ 
■11  K<D\Y-Jord:in    Hall.    8    I'.    M-  .\poUo 
Cbib's  fourtl.  eoneert.  Emil  M..Ilent,'iuer  eo„^  I 
diK  tor,    Hnlm.   Tnto's  Adviei-:  ChiU.  "» 
.     Aong     Ncvin  Herbert.    Oh'   That.\Ne  l»o 
'     Were  Maviiii;;  «  aflman.  "nie  Vision  of  Mr 
;    L««nfa":'  .;Vunod,    "Ave    Maria"  (soprano 
■    sol"     Master   Uar.oirt    Norris):    Billeler.  In 
Mav  •nm.-;  Storeh,  Sereiiad.    iU_n.>r  fO-"  b.v 
II      r.oii.ii   I    IH>B<i'n:   Malr.  ronseeration 
'i    of  'Soni.    Miss  Getfriide  M-.;i^hnll.  'ii-hi"^'- 
Hill    plav    .-iatot-Saens's    Coneertstucck  and 
I,  '  Wleniaw^kl's  Airs  Hiisaef.    ,  „ 
tvvBDNE.SD.vy-Jordan   Hall.  ?.  P.  M.  Mf^^e. 

Carreno's  last  recital  here.  See  'P-,' ' 
'  ,THrRSD\Y-Tollei-fe«.  Comroonw ealth  ■>^<'"'  f>  I 
>  l    U   jTsI.    Old  Songs  of  l''""'-^. 

Illustrated  by  Mme.  Anna  Arnaiid.  '"^'^  'J 
of  the  MetropoUtan  Opera.  '  e 

Barrere   Biiraiii.    The  progmm  will 
S»K>  of  the  Tronbadoiirs.  and  folksongs  of , 
the  17.  IS  and  19th  ecnturle<i 
Flliri  VY-Svinphony   H.ll,   i;SO  P.  M. 
piblie    reiieaVsal    of   the    Boston  Symrh'nr 
Cirehestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.   See  spe.  lal  ] 

'notice.  TT  1,     Q    l>     >f  '^''d 

«!*Ti:Rr \Y— Svniphony   Hall.   »   »  •     ':  --^ 
eoneert  of  uie  B«ton  Syrapliony  - 
Dr.  Miiek.  l  onduetor.    i?ee  snccia,! 


de  Girarain.    j>j.is&  f^-   iiumwi — i*.^  ...a---.   

firmities    they  say,  almost  cut  her  o£C|  l  to  be   Beatrice— Beatrice  maK. 

*   —         Antnin^i  His-     ,  1*  i^Tir^n'ri  tn  Vier     The  Virgin  lO' 


s  new  "Five  Choral  Songs"  are 
praised  by  Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge. 
:    the    roeias    are    by    Heni  > 
three  by  Ktissians  poets  Mai- 
1  Minsky,  with  English,  a'Wta-1 
y  Mrs.  Xewmarch.    '  Death  on 
s"  hv  Maikov  is  not  eay.    It  is 
y  of  the  man^h  of  Death.  Babes 
,  ,„  a  rr.w  on  his  saddle.    The  younc 
..Iks  plead  with  him  to  let  the  ..tt.e 
-,.  n  i.rd  pluck  the  blossoms  but 

that  if  he  obliged  them  the 
«ee  hef  husband   and  the 
<(.,n     The  children  them 
,  "to  plead  and  then  Death 
l-e  raarch  theme  spoaks  to 
■.  in  their  entreaty. 
<■  interest  in  "Par- 
.te"d  at  the  Vienna 
prices  charged  were  exce=- 
is'  not  easy  to  fill  the  h'^  .s- 
— -     performances.  Ire 
the  hundred 


from  human  intercot>rse.  Antoine  dis- 
covered her  and  her  "Les  AfCranchis 
produced  at  the  Odeon  showed  "extr.i- 
ordlnarv  insight  into  human  nature  and 
a  wonderful  grasp  of  dramatic  art.  The 
plav  was  a  study  of  intellectual  friend- 
ship, which  grew  into  passion,  betweeii  a 
philosopher  who  was  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  conventional  dogmas,  and  tiis 
admiring  vouncr  disciple  v.  ho  thought  she 
had  freed  herself.  He  is  daring,  but  she 
at  the  last  moment  is  won  to  renuncia- 
tion bv  the  mother  superior  of  the  con- 
vent where  she  was  broufiht  up.  At  the 
end  the  philosoplier  wonders  whether 
their  self-sacrifics  was  not  the  worst 
form  of  selfishness. 

The  London  Times  says  of  "Broadway 
Jones,"  produced  at  tho  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  London,  by  Seymour 
Hicks:  "Thess  American  forces  have  a 
■way  of  showing  more  fu.ss  than  pace. 
People  whirl  in  and  out,  dash  to  catch 
trains,  bawl  at  tho  telephone,  have  the 
air  of  li\'lng  the  busiest  of  lives,  but  in 
reality  are  breathlessly  doing  nothdng. 
Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  so  actively 
Inactive  as  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  appears 
to  be  in  "Broadway  Jones."  The  Times 
should  see  Mr.  Cohan.  In  comparison 
Mr.  Hicks  would  seem  a  snail. 

A  l>ondon  critic  notes  with  pleasure 
that  the  great  successes  of  the  London 
stage  for  the  past  12  months  have  been 
eonspicuouslv  "clean"  plays.  He  names 
"Within  the  Law,"  "Diplomacy," 
"Milestones,"  and  "The  Great  Adven- 
ture" "The  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  'people  are  no  more  in  love  with  in- 
decency now  than  they  were  in  the 
Victorian  ase.  They  do  ask  tor  humor 
and  wit— vide  the  Immense  success  of 
'Fanny's  First  Play'— and  they  aie 
glad  of  nature  and  truth— the  Duk.i  '<( 
York-s  I  hear  is  being  crov.dod 
nightly  for  'Land  of  Promise.'  But  they 
do  not  demand  bed  rooms  and  undress- 
ing actresses  or  dialogue  in  which  the 
autlior  gets  as  near  as  he  safely  can 
to  the  nststy  without  riinnlng  the  risk 
of  quite  attaining  it." 
"A   Looking  -    '       ■^.-^n-V-  -  ' 


herself  known  to  her.  The  Vir^ 
gives  her,  and  returning  to  her  cK'alv 
retakes  her  position  above  the  altar. 
Beatrice  falls  fa  nting.  the  nuns  r  :sh 
out,  and  the  opera  ends  in  a  fine  cliorn-; 
sung  by  the  nuns,  who  rejoice  at  tiie 
miracle  that  has  1  rouglit  them  ba  k 
their  Virgin." 

The  story    is    that    of  Maeterlire  U  s 
"Soeur  Beatrice."  which  was  perfoi  • 
here  in  English  by   the,  Xsw  The; 
company  of  Xew  York  in  April, 
in  French  by  Mme.  Bernhardt  and  ■  r 
panv  in  June.  1911:  the  story  of  ,l. 
Davidson's  bahad.   "Th"  Nun."     M  isi' 
has  been  written  for  Maeterlinck's  play 
by  Mai  Mars  hoik  (1904),  Liadoft  (ir«)6), 

„  I  Mr.  LoefEler  ar 

^^%houshi       -    '^':r  The  mi^ic  for  , 

"on  Theatre  ^vas  composed  b>  Paul  , 
Piiou.  Marschalk's  was  used  at  the 
Shubert  Theatre  by  the  New  Theatre 
company. 


I  To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

for  the  omission  of  the  recl- 
tatlve  and  song  for  Strephon 
SulUvanm  the  Gilbert  ftnd  Sullivan 
operetta,  "lolanthe  "7  Ills  Ko.  3  in  the 
'  second  act  of  the  published  score.    It  | 
was  not  given  in  the  recent  revival  at, 
tbe    Shubert    Theatre,    and    was  also, 
'  ^.mit^  f  rom  the  original  production  at 
'iTe^Jou  Theatre  and  ^'^.^rJ^f^i 
■auent  performances,  too  fe«,  ^I'^^l 
1  hat-e  h-ard  of  this  delightful  work.  Bj 
the  way!  it  was  too  bad  in  the  recent  re- 
1    -.^^1  that  fne  neers  were  not  provided 
Iw  th  a  band  of  music  to  lead  them  on 
the  r  "lordlv  way"  and  thus  give  a  fin- 
1  sh  ng  touch  to  an  otherwise  admirab  e 
i  nroduction.   I  have  searched  The  Herald 
fn  vai^  for  reminiscences  of  the  authors 
i'of  this  and  other  charming  operettas 
(during  the  recent  Gilbert  and  ,^-Hhvan 
I  °    _-,r  -.  of  those  eeiehraTf-ri  artists 


'REDEMPTION' 


Gounod's  "Redemption"  -was  per- 
formed  In  Sjmphony  Hall  last  eveatag 
bv  the  Handel  and  Ha>-dn  Society  ?nd 
the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  undci 
thi»  skiUed  direction  o£  Emll  Molleah4^*el^ 

The  solo  singers  were  ^1™^' , . 
Bonner  Williams,  soprano:  Editn  is. 
Whiteomb.  soprano;  Nora  liwrns.  con-j 
tralto  and  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor,  Ea.l 
Cartwright,  bariton»  and  Oseav  HuntiBg. 
bass  H  G  Tucker  was  the  organist. 
There  ■was  a  laige  and  appreoiailv« 
audience.  „  * 

Gounod's  "Redemption  "  'was  fipst  per- 
formed bv  the  Handel  and  Haydn  bo- 
-tv  on  "January  2%  l-sSS.   There  wa* 
.    performance  a  few   days   before  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  with  ^  pUno  and 
;  organ    accompaniment.  Mr. 
i  missed  In  the  work  the  "great  "ratorio 
i  choruses."    Gounod's  music  '«^/f 
I  same  time  too  sentimental  and  too  real- 
istic   'here  were  cnromatic  sequences, 
lai^eerously    near   to   discord,"  there 
vere  aopeals  to  "a  physlcall;.  sensitivej 
Mnaginatlon,  to  a  morbid  eraotionalisjii 
,  rather  than  to  an  enlightened  *Plrit"Ai 
sense.  "    And  Mr.  Pwlght  in  his  ajrUcle 
could  not  refrain  fi'ona  contrasting;  the 
Redemption"  with  Bach's  Passion  ac- 
cording  to  Matthew,  and  thus  wa£  srnHty 
-     considering     disparates  eeiionsly. 
1-  Apthorp  heard  itie  oratort?>  a  second 
inie  o:i   the  next  Good   Frld.iy.  and 
und  it  less  impressive  than  at  the  flrbt 
i  L-rformance.    "One  fears  gree.Uy  that  It 
wlU  not  stand  the  wear  a'jd  tear  of 
many  pen'ormances.  in  spUe  of  isolated 
passages  of  rare  beauty." 

The  critics  said  their  say.  tut  thp  peo- 
ple liked  Gannod'3  work.    At  fir.st  there 
was  the  natural  curiosity  to  hear  what 
the  composer  of  "Faust"  would  <lo  iri 
the  oratorio  line.    No  wonder  the  hall 
was  then   crowded,    on   Good  Friday 
there  was  another  full  house.    -\nd  ever 
since  "The   Redemption"  has  been  a 
drawtag  card.    The  sentlmenuiUsm  of 
majoy   viiges,    the    occasional  operatic* 
'  flavor,  a.  flavor  which  now  and  then  is  I 
of  the  operetta  rather  thiui  t'le,  oo^ra,  i 
the  chiWllke  simplicity  of  the  music  set 
to  certain  portions  of  thfe  text— all  these  \ 
still  appeal  to  the  crowd.  j 

The  Herald  not  long  ago  referred  to 
comments  of  London  newspapers  on  a 
recent  performance  of  "The  Redeinp- 
Uon"  in  that  city;  how  they  spoke  of 
tho  light  and  almost  flippaJit  n^aaner  j 
in  which  Gounjod  treated  scenes  of  the, 
utmost  solomnlty.    On  the  other  hand 
there  is   tti«  shrewd  and  cynical  f=alr.t- , 
Saens  who  does  not  hesitate  to  proph-  ; 
esy  that  the  oratorios  of  Goun'id  will  ^ 
outlast  his  operas-  ' 
'     There  is  r.o  doubt  about  Gounod's  Sin-  ; 
;  cerity    in    is-ritlng    "The  Redemption." 
;  Ke  waa   a.  eenttuientaaist  «n  oratorio, 
!  »9  in  opera,  a»  1b  hie  <>"'ti  The 
i  ch'^irch  had  a  atxons  hold  on  hitn  and 
;  mors  than  once  be  thought  of  entering  • 
'  the  prleatnoinJ     He  would  not  £or  the 
!  world  have  treated  a  r«ilgio-us  eubjed- 
1  lightly.    He  wrote  as  be  fen,  in  a  aeo- 
tUnentally  religtou*  vein.    To  have  eit- 
pectea  ft""'"  him  a  IMii  century  orato- 
coBCerning   the   Pa«siOB   after  the 
Bach  would  have  bteen  4ib- 
comixjsed.  m   Bom*-  fatnous 
French  i(peaL-"rs  have  ig»ok<Ja      '       ■  - 
pit.    A'eidi     -onixL-ived    bis  v 
impreesivi;  "lie  ,nit-m"  as  an 
tommandins     i,-^nius.      If  '^f  iin^  at- 
tempted to  c<mr'">se  it  Hi  tho  German 
ntyle  he  wo»jil  hav«  been  false  to  art 
his   otr:.   nature.    The  beautiful 
•jf  (Jabriel  Piatire  is  an  eac- 
compoofcr'e  meditations 
tut-re  «  pel;si\p  S.e; -.-ly. 
tbrrt'Jgb'"' :!  t.  e  ■v-.-t  k 
:    •«as  ir.- 
,l>eauciful  ; 


rio 
manner  of 
surd.  He 


and 

"Kequiem" 
jxresgion  o° 
on  the  text, 
pePtle  meJa- 

The  p*.-!  ■ 
teresting  ; 

^oico  :'T 


hoard  ivith  murkec!  effectiveness,  ^rs. 
AVilliains,  too,  sang  fluently  and  ifrith 
beauty  of  tone.  All  three,  experienced 
fsngetw,  gave  additional  slgniScaiiee  to 

tt  e  music.    The  chorus  was  efficient 


The  superb  Balkie,  Queen  of  Sheba, 
visited  Solomoa  and  as  the  Habbins  in- 
form us  rr.et  with  strange  adventures. 
She  went  to  "prove  him  with  hard, 
questions,"  for  he  was  famous  through- 
out the  East  as  a  propounder  and  an-  ' 
Bwerer  of  riddles.  The  Bible  does  not 
tell  us  what  hard  questions  were  asked 
m  turn,  but  according  to  our  recollec- 
tion there  la  an  account  of  the  en- 
counter of  wits  in  the  AnUqultiea  of 
Josephus,  the  Learned  Jew.  It  is  said 
that  Solonrlon  was  worsted,  but  he  boro 
her  no  malice,  for  she  gave  him  costly 
presents,  paid  him  glowing  coniplimentb, 
and  Menelik,  King  of  Abyssinia,  claims 
descent  from  the  royal  pair.  We  do 
know,  however,  some  of  the  questions 
that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  put  to  shiv- 
ering grammarians,  as  the  famous  ques- 
tions concerning  Achilles  hi'lmg  amon^ ' 
women  and  the  song  of  the  Sirens.  Many 
of  us  have  been  bored  bv  the  riddles 
that  the  one-eyed  Wanderer  puts  to  the 
malevolent  dwarf  in  Wagner's  "Sieg- 
fried." And  now  ccmes  a  contributor 
who  wishes  to  prove  a  plain,  ordinary 
citizen  of  Boston. 


Easy  Questions. 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
So  many  different  subjects  are  dis- . 
cussed  in  your  column  that  I  am  In- 
clined to  ask  a  few  questions :  | 

1 —  What  is  a  "grub-Stake"? 

2 —  In  a  recent  novel  I  read  about  "a  j 
Barlow  knife."  What  kind  of  a  luiife ! 
is  that?  i 

3 —  1  fchould  like  your  definition  of  "a 
sense  of  humor."  In  a  recent  contem- 
porary I  read  the  following :  "One  may 
possess  a  sense  of  humor  without  gic- 
bling  or  laughing  a  great  denl.  It  Is 
the  ability  to  detach  one's  self  from  a 
trying  situation,  to  view  it  fiom  afar, 
to  see  bow  little  it  really  inatlers,  that 
constitutes  a  true  ssnse  of  humor."  Do 
you  agree  to  this?  H.  P.  0. 

April  S. 

1.  "Grubstake"  Is  substantive  and  i 
Verb.  The  noun  may  be  defined  as  | 
food  and  other  necessaries,  as  tools,  , 
furnished  to  mining  prospectors  in  rc- 1 
turn  for  a  share  In  the  "finds."  That  j 
ib  to  say,  it  miners  are  so  poor  that 
they  are  not  able  to  furnish  the  neces 
sary  tools  and  food  with  which  to  go  ] 
[  rospectiuK,  a  man  may  offer  to  provide  i 
tools  and  provisions  on  condition  that  I 
he  shall  havs  a  certain  interest  In  any-  j 
thing  that  may  be  found. 

2.  You  will  find  a  Barlow  knife  In  I 
any  well-stoclced  hardware  shop.    It  is  ' 
a  short,  fat  jacknlfe  treasured  by  boys. 
We  are  toM  that  this  specie?  of  knifo 
was  first  made  in  Sheffield,  England 
We  do  not  think  that  it  was  named 
after  the  priggish  Mr.  Barlow  in  "Sand- 
ford  and  Merton." 


What  Is  Humop? 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  humor.  The 
dictionaries  wiU  tell  "H.  P.  C."  that  It 

is  less  intellectual  and  more  sympa- 
thetic than  wit.  When  Artemus  Ward's 
eunt  was  married,  the  groom,  who  thus 
became  his  Uncle  William,  "a  low 
iN-s."  filled  his  pockets  with  hard- 
i  i/iled  eggs  provided  for  the  wedding 
1  :;ist  and  then  gave  to  the  clergyman 
a  liis  fee  the  brand-new  ovei-coat  of 
.uteinus's  father.  When  the  oid  man 
complained.  Uncle  William  remarked 
that  his  brother-in-law  had  no  idea  o£ 
first-class  humor. 


Happy  in  Paris.  ^ 

The  friendly  cable  Informs  us  that 
the  "artistes"  of  Mr.  Henry  Russell's 
Company,  arriving  with  "sparkling 
eyes'-  in  Paris  after  "dejeuner"  were 
whisked  in  taxleabs  to  the  Alma  dis- 
trict where  rooms  had  been  eggaged. 
"Alma,  Where  Do  You  Live?" 

An   Exeter  Ditty. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  spring  of  1895  a  number  of 
students  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
used  to  sing  the  following  song  on  the 
eteps  of  the  old  Dunbar  Hall  and  the^■ 
could  be  heard  in  the  evening  cne-thir(3 
of  a  mile  away  without  any  trouble 
The  song  had  a  great  swing  to  it  and 
it  was  said  that  the  boys  made  It  up 
Did  any  reader  of  The  Herald  ever  hear 
the  song? 

Ill  flhls  ranil  by  the  sea. 
""'f  eT9i7  nun  Is  free; 

III  tUIs  sweet  land, 

Wliere  eTwy  man 

Has  got  UU  libertv; 

>n  trials  can  be  (quimJ, 

J)''*™  "tT  mm  1«  free; 

iae  Fatbfa-  ,.f  Liberty. 

HARRY  V.  L.VWTIENCB 
B<-,sx.ou,  April  10. 

Brass  Tacl<6. 

As  the  World  WugB: 

An  editorial  io  The  Herald  the  Sth 
■^^kes  u.e  of  thejphrase  "down  to  br^ss 

Will  you  in  your  u,ual  thorough  and 
conv.noing  mann^.-  show  Just  what  fhu, 
phrase  ir^eans  aid  how  It  orlgtaa^d 
I  have  li'ard  !t  manjr.Jime?l_S  f a^ 


y  have  used  it  to  signify  a 
^  ;  my  informant  omit  all  ir- 
ieie\ant  matter  and  confine  himself  to 
facts  that  can  be  proven;  but  Just  why 
'■bra.=s  tacks"  any  mote  than  "iron 
tacks"  or  "copper  tacks''  briefly  de- 
scribe what  is  wanted  is  not  clear,  and, 
assuming  that  the  moral  characteristics 
of  brass  tacks  are  superior  to  other 
kinds,  why  "down"  to  them  and  not  up 
to  brass  tacks?  Apparently  the^  su- 
perior virtues  of  the  latter  ought  to 
give  them  an  elevated  rather  than  a 
depressed  location,  that  is,  as  things  are 
usually  classified.  C.  M.  C. 

Boston.  April  9.  • 
Why  are  things  In  disorder  "at  sixes 
and  sevens"  and  not  at  threes  and 
fours  or  at  nines  and  tens?  The  charm 
of  any  familiar  phrase  often  lies  in  the 
mystery  of  its  origin.  There  are  rhetori- 
cians who  are  tond  of  this  formula: 
"The  origin  of  this  is  lost  in  the  m'sts 
of  antiquity,"  In  other  words,  we  don't 
know. — Ed. 

Ju6t  as  if  In  a  great  dance,  ivhlch  is  con- 
ducted In  a  becoming  manner,  a  tortoise,  being 
caught  in  tlie  middle  of  the  progression,  should 
be  trod  upon,  not  being  able  to  escape  tjie 
order  of  the  dance;  though  It  the  tortoise ^ad 
arranged  Itself  with  the  dance.  It  would  not 
have  suffered  from  those  that  composed  it. 


I  IS 


Mr.  Gunnerson's  Breal<fast. 

Mr.  Gunnerson  dreamed  a  dream.  He 
was  in  a  hotel,  but  he  did  not  know  the  ' 
name  of  the  city.  He  was  In  the  break- 
fast room  and  a  gray-haired  negro 
waited  for  his  order.  Mr.  Gunnerson . 
said  to  himself:  "I  am  alone  and  I  can 
eat  what  I  please,  without  being  told 
that  I  am  disobeying  the  doctor,  that 
I'll  shorten  my  life,  that  it  looks  as 
though  I  was  bound  to  hurt  myself,  and 
all  that  sort  of  rubbish.  There  will  be 
no  scene,  no  tears.  Thank  God,  at 
last  I'm  going  to  have  a  decent,  quiet 
breakfast."  He  would  not  have  a  grape 
fruit,  for  he  was  allowed  to  eat  them 

j  at  home.    No,  he  would  have  cornbeef 

>  hash,  an  omelet  with  rum,  corn  muffins, 
hot  buttered  toast,  a  whole  pot  of  coffee 

iand  some  doughnuts.  He  would  crumb 
a  doughnut  or  two  In  the  coffee  when 
the  waiter's  bade  was  turned,  for  this 

I  was  a  boyhood  treat  on  Sunday.  Since 
his  marriage   doughnuts  had  not  ap- 

'  peared  on  the  table,  and  they  were  not 
served  at  the  Porphyry.  And,  now  that 
he  was  free  he  would  have  some  grlddle- 
cake,  flap-Jacks  o'  wheat,  rice,  corn 
meal,  buckwheat.  Yes,  he  would  have 
some  buckwheat  cakes  with  a  sausage  or 
two  on  the  same  plate  and  with  plenty 
of  maple  syrup.  If  he  had  chosen  "Indian" 
cakes  he  would  have  eaten  them  with 
butter  and  molasses,  the  good  old  black 
thick  molasses  that  crawled  from  the 
molasses  pitcher  ornamented  on  the  side 
with  a  shepherd  piping  to  a  young  wom- 
an in  a  short  skirt;  the  molasses  now 
seen  only  in  dreams.  Why  could  he 
not  have  waffles  at  home?  Passing 
through  Springfield  for  his  vacation  he 
used  to  glut  his  appetite  by  taking  sup- 
per at  the  Massasoit  House  famous  for  its 
waffles.  That  was  over  40  years  ago. 
What  a  wolfish  appetite  he  then  had! 
How  well  he  felt!  And  the  boy  that 
sat  by  him  and  ate  there  with  tumul-- 
tuous  enthusiasm  has  long  known  no 
earthly  food.  Just  as  he  was  ordering 
his  breakfast,  Mr.  Gunnerson  awoke. 
He  knew  what  awaited  him.  A  little 
fruit,  a  dropped  egg,  and  one  slice  of 
dry  toast  without  butter.  No  coffee; 
no  tea.  He  left  the  house  with  a  grim 
smile.  He  lunched  in  a  restaurant,  not 
at  the  club;  at  a  restaurant  where  an 
order  of  doughnuts  would  not  excite 
surprise.  He  was  courteous  and  dis-  ; 
simulating  at  dinner.  About  10  P  M.,  ' 
he  sneaked  out  of  his  home,  took  a  car, 
then  made  his  way  to  an  eating  house 
in  Washington  street,  where  flap-jacks 
were  tossed  in  the  sight  of  passers  by. 
There  he  eat  down  and  there  he  called 
for  flap-jacks  till  he  could  eat  no  more. 
What  if  he  had  thus  shortened  his 
earthly  life  by  a  day  or  a  week?  Had  . 
he  not  all  eternity  before  him?  ( 


rled  when  he  was  20.  His  wli..  1  in 
19t)G,  having  borne  unto  him  2i  children. 
I  Dashing  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  he 
}  wedded  her  sister.  She  has  11  children, 
having  brought  Into  the  world  triplets 
and  twice  twins.  Nineteen  boys  and 
seven  girls  are  alive,  and  six  Eglliiskls 
were  serving  simultaneously  last  year  in 
the  army.  Such  gallant  and  patriotic 
deeds  are  not  hid  in  Prussia.  We  learn 
from  the  Berlin  Tageblatt  that  Mr.  Eg- 
linskl  was  summoned  to  Berlin,  received 
by  the  Emperor,  who  entertained  him 
for  a  week.  When  the  tailor  was  leav- 
ing the  city,  the  Emperor  gave  him  a 
50-mark  note,  clapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  said:  "Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Eglinski."  The  tnl'.or  cracked  his  heels 
together,  made  the  salute  and  answered: 
"At  your  service,  majesty!"  A  sanguine 
tailor!  Truly  a  subject  for  our  friend 
the  Historical  Painter.  'What  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  present, 
smiling  on  the  scene! 
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Let  Us  Be  IVIerry.  i 

A  London  journalist  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  political  disturb- , 
ances  in  England  and  Ireland  have  had  [ 
no  effect  on  the  theatre  business  in  Lon-  i 
don,    Belfast    and    Dublin.  Theatres, 
music  halls,  cinema  palaces  are  doing 
as  well  as  ever.   And  so  it  was  in  Paris 
during  the  French  revolution;  in  Lon- 
don during  the  Napoleonic  wars;  In  this 
country  in  the  civil  war.    Even  during 
the  Siege  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians  the 

theatres  and  the  opera  houses  were  not 
•■rnpty.   not  only  half-filled.     A  book 


seller  of  long  experience  in  this  city 


told  us  that  his  trade  was  especially 
I  brisk  in  hard  times.    A  Frenchman  has 
j  written  a  treatise  on  the  psychology  of 
'  the  mob.     Possibly   he  could  explain 
these  phenomena. 


A  Busy  Tailor. 

There  is  always  opportunity  for  prais- 
ing famous  men.  Mr.  Ferdinand  Eglin- 
ski, now  B3  years  old.  Is  a  tailor  In  Ahl- 
beck  on  the  Baltic,  but  he  Is  notconsplc- 
uous  by  reason  cf  goods  or  cut.  He  mar- 


Size. 

Dr.  CowfU'd,  an  Englishman  that  lias 
had  much  to  do  with  choruses,  recently 
said  that  the  great  majority  of  the  girls 
who  asked  his  help  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  singers  were  "a  :ilze  too 
small."  Unfortunately  he  did  not  sdve 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  successful 
singer.  Is  lucrative  singing  a  matter  of 
length,  breadth  and  thickness?  There 
have  been  famous  bulky  women  in  opera: 
Alboni,  Parepa-Rosa,  Materna,  Schu- 
mann-Helnk,  Marie  Wilt — there  Is  a 
long  list — and  Mme.  d'Alvare?.  is  ~<o 
canary  bird.  Lablache,  the  gre-xt  bass, 
was  a  mountain  of  a  man.  On  the  other 
hand  there  have  been  and  are  little 
women  on  the  stage;  Marie  Piccolominl, 
Adelina  Patti  at  the  beginning  of  her 
illustrious  life,  Maggie  Teyte.  Mr.  Borcl 
Is  almost  laughably  short,  and  Mr.  -Cie- 
ment  is  obliged  to  wear  boots  with  ex- 
travagantly high  heels. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  formation  of 
a  Fat  Men's  Society  organized  by  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  in  Tokio  should  sur- 
prise those  who  still  believe  that  the 
.Tapanese  are  undersized  and  light  of 
weiglit.  The  society  of  course  had  an 
"inaugural  dinner."  Thirty-odd  sai  at 
table.  The  heaviest  were  Joishl  Saiga, 
222  pounds;  Utare  Noda.  216  pounds; 
Yaishiro  Sakamoto,  210  pounds.  Each 
guest  was  obliged  to  pass  a  weighing 
machine  before  ho  took  his  seat. 

Even  naturally  thin  singers  as  a  rule 
was  fat,   though  they   may  be  small 
boned  and  with  'ielicate  wrists  and  an- ! 
i  kles.    They  say   that   their  breathing 
swells  In  time  their  proportions.  Mr. 
Ludikar  of  the  Boston   Opera  House, 
I  v.'hen  asked  why  a  certain  singer  v/aa 
I  so  bulky,  answered:  "She  feeds  like  a 
mad  woman  and  takes  no  exercise. 
Thus  did  he  show  a  lamentable  lack  of 
courtesy  in  telling  the  trutb, 

DARTMOUTH 
PLAYERS  AT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Tiie  Dartmouth  Players  of  Dart- 
'  mouth  College  produced  three  one-act 
plays  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Plym- 
outh Theatre.  There  was  a  large 
and  sociable  audience.  The  first  of  the 
plays  was  Carl  Freybe's  "Leave  of  Ab- 
sence." 

(Htmar  von  Treucn  Mr.  Tilton 

'lieoiloi-  Heulsen  Ml'-  dae^- 

Kroe^er  '.  ilr.  Killeen 

I'oulask.v  Mr.  Hutchens 

Telegraph  Messenger  Mr.  WoUerton 

The  scene  is  a  German  fortress  on  the 
frontier  of  Russia.    It  is  Christmas  and 
I  I  certain  under  officers  and  soldiers  are 
'  pr.anted  leave  of  absence.  Life  in  the  for- 
ti  ess  is  lonely  and  morose.  From  time  to 
time  a  man  shoots  himself  from  sheer 
boredom    and    there    is  unconsecrated 
'  ground  for  these  "outcasts."   Treuen  Is 
I  depressed.    He,  too,  may  take  leave  of 
I  absence.    Long  ago  he  fell  in  love  with 
j  a  girl  in  the    Moselle  region.    She  has  ' 

been  ill,  but  now  she  is  better,  so  she 
1  writes,  and  there  is  hope  of  marriage. 
I  He  and  Heulsen,  who  had  been  trans - 
'ilferred  from  the  Moselle  region  to  this 
J  dreary  outpost,  curse  their  dismal  life. 
;'a  telegram  comes.     The  girl  is  dead, 
il  Treuen  at  last  will  take  a. leave  of  ab- 
sence.   He  goes  into  an  adjointing  room 
and  shoots  himself.     There  is  a  new- 
comer for  the  graveyard  of  the  outcasts. 

The  second  play  was  "James  and 
John,"  by  Gilbert  Cannan.  It  was  pro- 
duced in  London  as  a  curtain  raiser  in 
lyii. 

John  Betts  Mr.  Hutchens 

James   Betts  -Mr.    'riltoo  : 

Mrs.    Betts  -''tr-    Claeys  ' 

Mr.    BelU  Mr.  Killeen 

Mr  Cannan  has  written  a  half-dozen  ' 
plays,  also  a  little  book  entitled  "The  ■ 
Joy  of  the  Theatre."  If  we  are  not' 
mistaken  he  married  Barrie's  divorced- 

Wife,  who  had  found  in  him  her  soul- | 
affinity.     If   "James  and   John"    is  a,' 

( sample  of  his  dramatic  work,  his  "Joy ' 
of  the  Theatre"  is  found  in  gloom.  No 
doubt    he   would   call    this    little  play 
■)    "<=lirH  of   life,"   but  the   slice   is  cut 


BeU,'*'"'  ■^^'^' 
fefhi;         ,  ""'J<^22lf'-.    "ow    old  and 
ecble,  having  .served  his  sentence.  Is 
eturning  home.     His  son,  James,  al- 
ows  him  to  do  this  on  conditions.  James 

much  to  say  about  the  shame  brouirht 
on  the  household  and  the  injury  done 
to  his  bu.siness  prospects.  John  Is  of 
■■>■  softer  nature.    He  chides  James,  coni- 

light-wjtted  person.  While  John  goes, 
to  bring  in  the  old  armchair,  slippers' 
and  pipe  in  which  the  returning  con- 
vict once  took  pleasure,  James  reads 
to  his  mother  in  a  solmen  voice  about 
.  ■..T?°''  ^a'^yer  and  his  friend  Allen 
m  I  ickwick."  The  convict  enters.  He 
falls  at  his  wife's  feet.  James  will  not 
Shake  hands  with  him.    Mother  goes  to 

I  >  f-"*"'  ''^  ^'^^  "^^'"^  of  the  pipe  the 
1  convict  goes  to  bed,  but  James  now 
snakes  hands  and  calls  him  "fatlitr  " 
John  goes  t6  bed.  There  Is  nothing 
left  for  James  to  do  except  to  put  out 
the  kerosene  lamp. 

The  third  play  was  "The  Man  from 
t.ie  .Sea,  oy  Charles  Goddard  and  Paul 
Dickey.  William  J.  Locke  wrote  a 
Play  thus  entitled  which  was  proaucfd 
at  tha  Queen's  Theatre,  London.  ,n  19J0 
rhe  .subject  is  no*  the  same.  Tl*  play 
by  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Dlckev  is  of 
the  Gland  Gulgnol  order. 

Carrol  Brown   vr,  viii,^„ 

Bradley  Wolf..  l-^-Ci:"!^.  "^riil^ 

ilarrv '"^'"^ns 
MarjSrV  'si^ppard.-.-.V.-.V;.-.-.-.-.'."^-.  .M?!"r"ge 
Mr.  Wolf  has  an  estate  and  on  this 
estate  is  a  private  wireless  station.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Brown 
were  in  love  with  Miss  Sheppard.  Tney 
played  cards  to  see  which  one  would 
wed  her.    A  storm  came  up.    The  boat 
on  whicli  Mr.  Brown  was  living  dragged 
a;ichor  and  went  down,  but  Mr.  Brov,-n 
though)'  dead,    kept   sending   messafees  i 
stating  that  he  was  nine  fathoms  under: 
the  sea.    This  annoyed   the  oterafor.?,  i 
and  ona  of  them  became  so  nervous  that  I 
he  gave  up  the  job.    The  curtain  nses 
on  a  wild  night  and  Mr.  Brown  is  again 
at  work,  but  he  now  adds  that  he  will 
see  Mr.  Wolf  before  the  wedd'ng.  He 
keeps  his  word,  tells  the  story  over  again 
in  a  churchyard  voice,  then  proposes  to 
cut  the  cards  for  the  bride.    If  he  wins 
he  will  take  her  with  him  nine  fathoms 
under  the  sea.    He  wins.       The  tele- 
r  hone  informs  Mr.  Wolf  that  Miss  Sltep- 
pard  in  an  automobile  has  gone  over 
the  sea  wall  and  is  drowned.    A  pistol 
shot  is  heard,  and  as  ghosts  are  bullet 
proof,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  Mr.  Wolf 
shoots  himself.    At  any  rate  he  falls  to 
the  floor  and  through  the  window  Mr. 
Brown  is  seen  toting  Miss  Sheppard  to 
her  watery  bridal  chamber  nine  fathoms 
j  below  the  sea^  All  this  made  the  audi- 
ence laugU  Ftx^^y'j         /X,  /"^Y, 
These   three   plays   were  performed 
liere  for  the  first  time.    Of  the  three 
Mr.  Freybe's  is  the  best  constructed, 
the  most  effective,  and  it  was  the  one 
l  est  acted  by  the  visiting  amateurs,  in 
fact,   it  was  well  played  by  all  con- 
cerned.    Mr.  Cannari's  little  home  scene 
is  a  laborious  endeavor  to  be  realistic. 
There  is  narration,  not  very  interoM- 
Ing;    there   is  no   action.     Unless  ij 
acting  is  of  a  high  order,  the  play 
consequential.    Mr.  Tilton  succeeded  i  i 
portraying  the  hardness  of  the  moraliz- 
ing son,  but  Mr.  Claeys  did  not  Eve- 
ceed     in     persuading     the  natural 
friendly  audience  that  Mrs.  Betts  was 
not  a  comic  character.  Mr.  Killeen  was 
appropriately  dazed,  crushed  and  pen- 
itent as  the  returned  convict.    The  per- 
formance of  the  final  "shocker"  wa  = 
decidedly    amateurish.      The    audien  ■ 
v.-ould  not  take  play  or  actors  seriou."!  . 

To   repeat,    the  visitors  in   th3  f;i>L 
play  made  a  favorable  impression  , 
y.ell-trained  amateurs,  but  between  ti. 
average  amateur  and  tlie  average  pi 
fessional  there   is  ^   great  gulf.  T}i-- 
audience  was  evidently  disappointed  a. 
I  the  absence  of  a  comedy,  but  left  in 
good  humor  after  the  "shocker"  and 
applauded  vigorously  after  the  other 
pieces. 

The  performance  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
panies now  playing  here  in  theatres, 
and  there  will  be  tickets  on  sale  for 
the  public.  Maeterlinck's  "L'  Intruse  " 
will  be  added  to  the  bill. 

First  Performance  in  Boston  of 
"Mrs.  Bumpstead-Leigii" 
Is  Enjoyed. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-First 

rfs^'-^a  c^ordv  t 

Sa^i^-  ^Ffrsf  played  In  Chicago  Nov. 

1  (?),  1910. 

„  Aldrich  Bowker 

Justin  Rawaon   Grace  Griswold 

Miss  Rawsob  iriemlng  Ward 

Geoffrey  Rawson  'Kenneth  Hum«r 

Anthony  Rawson  Francis  Dossert 

Stephen  Leavitt.  *  ^-i„a  Melville 

Mrs.  Stephen  Leavltt  <i'„icolm  Duncan 

I  peter  Swallow   .A.lf  Helton 

Kltson.  •  ■  •  -  ■  Kate  -May hew 

Mrs.  De  Salle........   Mrs.  Flake 

Mrs.  Bumpstead-Lelgn  -  pamter 

j  Violet  De  Salle...... -••••••-j^^j.j'^^  pullar 

1  '""'Mr.'  smith  '(^Us  his  play  a  comedj-.  U 
Klp^in^j  as  a  satirical  comedy  of  n.an 
^'ef    buf  toward  the  end  of  the  first  ac 

iTt  turns  into  farce._and  the  second  .  t 
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bro*d  ra- 

'.!<<     The  ' 


I  tl-.. 


ringing  tbe  liaw-i 
fter  she  has  be*n 
out  of  the  house 


h.T  pretty  anJ  ^,,,„i,v  tlef 
T  ^i>=  farce  can-  „,^,,  ^ 


not  la  »ii>  way  bf  ' 
tiiro  ftf  life.     It  coi  ! 

Is  stretched 
from    thr  sho 

vson  boy  is  threat 
i-ess  !n   good  olJ 
not  merely  b«- 
iknos^  for  kissing 
is.  b-it  because  he 
,   e'    jouiig  woman 
-  Tanner.  The  spectator  %n- 
,<!e  construction  and  the  .ib- 
V-      et  Is  greaUy  amused,  chief- 
the  unflagFlne  viva-lty  of  Mrf 
^    -  and  the  oratorical  powers  of  Peter 
-■.vailow   the  seller  of  tomostones,  who 


alertness  hnJ 
P'f:  Simon  »B  a 


one  of  Mr.  Bern-. 
nan  and  a  daUler' 
Mo  is  not  a  proud, 
l.ited  Jew. 

1.  realistically  drawn 
■  xceUent    and  lovable 
Is   the   shrewd   con  • 
the  racial  loyalty  to 
o   tenacity,  the  mental 
l;een   sense   of  humor. 
=t  man,  kind  hearted,  af- 


her  iiu.sliai.'i  s  i.rtnie  ai.u  r.u.Mty  bac,,.  . 
her.  The  battle  is  going  rather  asa'n  : 
the  movle.s  until  Valll  Valll  conceiv.  s 
the  Idea  of  eeiting  a  film  of  Mr.  Clut- 
terbuck  and  herself,  trusting  to  Its 
possession  to  force  the  antls  to  aban- 
don their  warfare.    Of  course  she  wins. 

Valll  Valll  was  not  In  particularly 
pood  voice,  but  more  than  made  up  for 
it  In  her  acting  and  particularly  her 
dancing.   Frank  Moulan  as  Mr.  Clutter. 

"      r»  Simon  IB  a  j"^^  •  •  -  buck,    the  eccentric   millionaire,  needs 

-  n^rm  of-'^''"°"*^'   '^T'lT  'nfavs   the   part   with    i,o  Introduction.    He  was.  as  ever,  a 
,  r,t  is  al-  ^"v'   .v'^nd  rare  imagination.,  whole    team    In    himself.     But  Felix 

oi  ,   ,n authority         rare  gj„     jj^n^n,  the  stuttering 

He  does  not  =1  P°^"''k"   is  wUUng    director  of  the  movies,  came  Tery  close 

hammer  [y^c  Imagination,  to  carn.-lne  off  first  honors.    He  was 

to  leave  sorneUilng  ^°  ^^^^^     He  has   encored"  as  often-'as  the  audience  could 
^:;;pe'rirn.^  ptsonl.  .torce  and  is^com-   ,et  anopenlng. 
peient  to  an  unusual  extent,  'n  th^x 

famlUar  M-^.-^^^'^'^^.s  V^d  bi'o^^^^  by 

,;.i<^-.hr;^ne;  c^-t;n.o.tones.  who  "^tS  ^  ;  ^^'EEE'^^^^'^^^fB 
n  thl^cond  act  dominates  the  staee  to  say  whether  h^  was  more  effects e  Wi    ^nljce  lr"w«iw?r 

vlr'^lf  ^g  time  and  is  practically  ,  the  ^.^^"^ ^^^^  n:^,;'lc<^l;re4  ??^r .;.r;;;.v.v;;.v.7;::;v:.v".^i^^» 

"  M-r^rpstead-I^gh  is  the  daus^j  'ip^'nr^n   J;-'   ^^In^^ce^fes^  ofth" 
.  „,  a  weatemer  who  made^ -neyj  -enue.  or  .n  the^tou^^ 

nthkr  members  of  the  company  was 
to°be  commanded.  ^^Ts 
sweet  and  womanly  as  Levi  s  wife.  Miss 
e1l!1s   was  again   amusing    as  Mrs. 


CASTLE  SQTTAKE— A  "Mid? 
Nlghfs  Dream,"  a  comedy  In  five 
by  William  Shakspeare. 
TT,  Frederic  Ormj'nde 


.'v  InvenUng  and  selling  patent  medij 
"nes.     She   changes    her    name  frona 
^  to  De  Salle,  and  as  she  Is  at-i 
ve    (luick-witted,   unscrupulous,  a 
t  of "  Beckv  Sharp,  she  marries  an 


.  n  of  Becky  Sharp,  she  mames  an  gates   was  "5^'"   "Vhe  "cen^  on  the 

EngUsh  clerg>'man   of  an  arlstooraUa  Eagan  and   pla>ed  tbe  3^^^^^^^^ 

:.amlly.   She  returns  to  Amen^,  hop.ng  stair,  without  ^^^^^^^^^  unpleasant 

to  nmrrx-   her  sister  to  Anthony    the  Lewellyn  ^^^^^^^J  ^'.^^'ig^c.    Mis,  Dun- 

e?der  son  of  the  rich  Rawson  finally  of  and  later  PenUent^^  Isaa  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Lonr  Island,  whose  pride  is  in  their  bar  s  Helga  was  bi         ^  ,     g  rosIo. 

_uong  i;;ff,«^;         ^.^^^^  fait;ne  In  lovei  was   appropriatel>  „  tn«> 


•  •  r V \\\":L  j.... Homer  Sn. nv 

W**..-.::::::::::-.::  j^j^^'^'^r?;; 

 :::::     caraerchristi. ' 

V^!^       .  ■  ■  ^'•'^  ^"'""^ 

The  professors  of  Shakspeare  classify 


blood.  Violet,  the  sister,  falling  In  lov 
^\-lth  the  vounger  son,  Geoffrey,  who 
loathes  poppycock  and  wishes  to  go 
tack  to  a  ranch,  blurts  out  the  truth, 
after  her  sister  had  foiled  the  tomb- 
none  seller.  He  was  Invited  to  the 
Rawsons-thls  is  only  one  of  many 
absurditles-because,  being  at  a  ne  gh- 
bor-8  and  hearing  about  the  De  Salles 
he  had  told  the  story  of  old  Sailes  and 
how  his  daughters  had  changed  their 
name.  After  Violet  had  spoiled  her 
clan.  Mrs.  Bumpstead-Lelgh,  through 
Information  derived  from  a  ^o"^"^; 
tional  stage  butler,  blackmails  Anthony 
Into  persuading  the  haughty  Rawsons 
to  receive  Violet  as  Geoffrey's  wife 

The  play  is  of  little  moment;  Mrs 
^  ^ke  is  very   amusln.;.     fche  is  stiu 
•I  In  speech,  someUmes  at  the  ex- 
■      of  clearness  and  her  enunciation 
.    leclal'y  when  she  assumes  her  Eug- 
accent,  is  often  inJistlnct.  Never- 
•  eiess  she  displays  a  u  ealth  of  humor. 
Her  sudden   changes   In  behavior  cna 
manner  cf  speech  as  she  Is  with  th. 

-  iwsons  or  alone  with  her  family  are   

ghtful.   She  fascinates  by  her  ready    ^^jj^^j-  ^  pantomime.    Columbine,  of 
her  unfailing  courage,  the  shrewd  Harieouin,  but  in 


this  play  as  the  work  of  the  dramatist's 
carllesf  period  when,  in  the  brave 
strength  of  his  youth,  he  wrots  of  love 
and  life  and  mishaps  passing  sad  and 


V.  .  ,  n   L  iaudiu   Smiles"    Is  obviously 
-d"  to  suit  the  purposes  of  Miss  | 
the  authoress  evidenced  a  deep 
disregard  for  the  other  characters,  save 
that   of  Walker,   played   so  admirably  , 
uy  Hanry  Conor. 

Claudia    Rogers    (Blanche   Ring)  Is 
recently  divorced  from  Johnny  Rogers. 
She  lives  the  life  of  the  chorus  girl,  • 
and  has  the  usual  admirers — two  flour-  i 
tshlng  old  codgers,  who  have  acquired  j 
ihelr    second    wind.     Claudia,    though  , 
ilvolous,  looks  enviously,  and  lovingly,  j 
toward  her  former  husband.     The  old  ( 
lx)tharlos  press  their  suits  m  turn,  and  | 
tl.ere  la  a  fine  moment  when  they  ap-  I 
lear  simultaneously  and  Claudia  deftly  | 
screeches    "Father."     Thus   each    rec-  j 
ignlzes  in   the  other  Claudia's  father.  [ 
i    laudla  encourages  gifts     artfully,  but  | 
'  -Inally  remarries  Johnny  Rogers  to  the  | 
hagrin  of  the  "fathers."  | 
Miss  Ring   w£is   a  constant  pleasu.'^ 
'■rougho'Jt  the  evening;  nor  would- it  V  e 
■at  of  place  to  hail  her  as  "a  daushtci 
:  of  Joy!"    Her  voice  has  its  llmltatlors. 
but  It  has  the  essentials  of  the  voice 
a  true  comed-ienne,  and  she  uses  It  ad- 
mirably to  this  purpose,  notably  to  her 
own  accompaniment  In  the  Celtic  soni 
and  In  her  final  number  in  which  she 
Induced  the  audience  to  join. 

Harry  Conor  was  delightfully  unctu- 
ous as  Walker.  His  facial  play  was  no 
'.ess  telling  than  his  lines. 

John  J.  Scannell  as  Bunny  gave 
pleasure  in  somo  eccentric  dancing,  but 
his  comedy  attempts  failed  to  excite 
admiration,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Kate  Walker  of  Peggy  Coudray. 

Of  the  music  the  audience  ad-mired 
"If  They'd  Only  Move  Old  Ireland  Over 
Here"  and  "Why  Is  the  Ocean  So  Near 
the  Shore?"— both  easy  to  get  tlie  swing 
of  and  as  easily  forgotten. 


was   ^i^,'^'"'^' '^-V;-  "Mr    Bevan  as  the  I  .trange.    Then  they  apply  the  ftealthy  i 
t^l  '^en^or  were  entertaining  ani  '  sVev"  method  to  the  text,  sidetrack  the 
chestnut  \endor  were  '=„^  .  .v,..„tn»   th^   eolthets,  dissect 


cisodes,  throttle  the  epithets,  d  ssc-ct  I 
the  naughty  oaths,  and  bring  all  the 
tropes  clucking  horns  to  roost.  This  Is 
whv  the  "sublimities  of  Shakspeare  — 
or  phrase  of  the  fossilized  schoolmarm- 
are  doubteti  by  the  gentle  student. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ti-uant  school- 
"Irl  at  the  matinee,  tolerates  Shal-.^^s- 
pcare  as  she  chows  her  gum.    She  even 
allows  there  may,  after  all,  be  some-\ 
thing  to  the  old  chap,  once  get  him  1 
out  of  the  dissecting  room  on  to  the  i 
stage,    where    he   belongs.     And   this . 
Is  where  the  Castle  Square  steps  In  as, 
,u  3  i. pfjucator. 
this  week,  and,  as  upon  her  various       According  to  Ben  Greet  there  are  three 

appearancs  in  this  city.  Mile.  Dazle  ways  ofP^°^"'''''^J^^''^,^^^^^JoTl 

.  j„„    vit     t;hP  is  nre-'  Elizabethan  manner— do    tne  aoctnra 

scored  a  tremendous  hit.    She  is  pre  ,  5-^*"  ^       ^^^^  ^j^ls  ls?-agaln,  in  a 

sented  as  the  star  of  "Pantaloon,'  aj  ^r^^^^  ^.^^  artistic  setting;  lastly,  with' 
ston-  of  the  home  life  of  actors  of  the  ^^^^  p^mp  of  modern  requirements., 

hariequlnade  as  done  Ln  England  years  ^   

ago.     In    the   sketch,    Columbine  ar.d 


thrMTsses"  Johnson,  S^'^'^/^f  „  ^^^^ 
Saf^se  were  Joyous  and  ebuiUent  aa  tno  , 
giggling  girls.  

MLLE.  DAZIE  AT 

B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Mile,  nazie.  famcras  upofTtwo  conti  | 
nents  for  her  dancing,  provides  the  | 
headUne  act  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 


Harlequin  never  speak,  their  work  beins 


course,  la  in  love  -with  Harlequin,  but  I'l  j 
those  times,  as  in  the  present,  love  s 
course  was  not  always  smooth,  and  it 
is  by  her  dancing  that  Mile.  Dazie  ex- 
presses her  various  emotions,  her  1oy5-. 
sorrows  and  passions.  James  Kearne 
as  Pantaloon  was  admirable,  and  tr.^. 
entire  company  of  six  was.  In  fact,  ex- 

c«llf  *-  .  u.  1 

Benn  Unn,  late  of  the  PlanophIe-1 
minstrels,  received  a  lot  of  deserve  . 
app'iause.  Mr.  Linn's  act  is  confii  ^J 
enihelv  to  songs,  supplemented  by  a 
Uttie  dancing,  and.  although  well  abo 
the  200-pound  figure,  he  danced  Wi;. 
ease  and  grace.  Carl  Henry  and  Nei:.e 
Francis,  old  favorites  in  Boston,  have 
sketch  entitled  "Just  Nonsense,"  and 
the  name  fits  to  a  letter. 

Frank  Fogartv  Is  another  old  favorit'? 
on  this  week's  biU.  "The  Dublin  Min- 
strel," as  he  is  always  billed,  has  a 
running  fire  of  monologtie.  The  Werner- 
Amoros  company  proved  a  capital  troupe 
of  Jugglers  and  musicians,  in  which  one 
of  the  company,  seemingly  of  the  gen- 
tler sex,  surprises  the  audience  at  ihc 
flnloh  bv  removing  a  wig,  revea'ing  that 
It  was  "a  man  all  the  time.  O'Brien, 
Havel  &  Co.,  in  Will  Cressey's  sketch, 
"Monday,"  pleased  the  large  -udience, 
as  did  Alexander  brothers  In  the'.r  ball- 
boundlng  specialty.  Betts  and  Chldlow 
appeared  In  an  English  Johrnie  act,  and 
the  five  Metzettls,  marvellous  acrobats, 
concluded  the  bill,  followinfc-  which  came 
the  moving  pictures  In  the  course  of  ■ 

 Harry  Roee      which  are  shown  the  Chicago  Federal  j 

.   Marie  Hetchar  :c   i-g-uers    In    their    southern    training  | 

— 6har7?t"e  L^slay  qulkers  and  the  Oo^ord  relay  Quartet  ; 
  Horace  Jamea  is   to  run  at  Pennsylvania  In  a 


s  to  which  she  puts  her  knowledge 
human   nature,   the  audacity  with 
ch  she  plays  the  game, 
fiss  Mayhew  gives  a  remarkable  and 
--sistiblv    comical    Impersonation  of 
^  vulgar  "maw."    The  part  of  Swal- 
w  has  been  played  In  turn  by  Hol- 
-ok  Blerin.  Henry  E.  Di.'de  and  Tim 
i-phv.     Mr.    Duncan    acted    it  with 
lerb  assurance,  a  torrential  flow  of 
at  once  passed  in  the  west  as  ora- 
His  vocabu'ary  was  amazing,  hla 
-^hness  an  unfailing  1oy.  Miss  Bainter 
^   natural   and   char.niing  as  Violet, 
e  other  Diayers  gave  respectable  sup- 
rt.    A  large  audience  was  greatly  en- 
tained.   There  was  incessant  laughter 
ir  Mrs.  Bumpstead-I^elgh  came  on 
;•  scene  and  there  were  many  cur- 
n  calls. 

ohn  Cumberland's  new  play  "The 
formers,  "  will  be  produced  at  the 
Ills  Street  Theatre  on  Monday,  April 
with  Donald  Meek  as  the  leading 
nracter. 

TREMONT~THiATRE-Da\-id  War- 
d  in  "The  AucUoneer,"  a  comedy  m 
ree  acts  by  Lee  Arthur  and  Charles 

:  -Ad: 

,  ...  .  .Dav'.d  Warfleld 

-ion  I«M   ...Marie  Bates | 

V  '^f" Vlra."jennie  Moscowltz 

Eaean   George  LeGuere 

f>*ft      .....   H8rr>-  I.ewe;!yn 

...Louis  HendrtcKs 
 "  Helena  Phl.lips 


♦ 


•  .Janet  Dunbar   practise  spin, 

onil  Margaret  Johnsi'n 


  Next  week  Miss  Gertrude  Hofrmann  ^ 

-  ■Et^4?M^"-sY,';3  win  be  the  headliner.  _ 

.n   George  Berliner  .  ™^5j_"<ni6  Quee" 

;t  Vendor  Tony  Bevan  COLONIAL  TS^*^"^. 

large    and    enthusiastic    audience  Movies."    The  «-»'^^^^^^  Norton 

c-eeted  Mr.  Warfield  last  evening  when  cmtterbock.  •'  gtells  Hobaa 


The  second  of  tnese  was  the  manner  ; 
chosen  bv  ilr.  Craig's  assistants.  One 
scene,  done  in  this  manner,  seemed 
a  trifle  like  the  handpalnting  executed 
by  your  devout  Elizabeth  after  her  flrnt 
lesson,  taken  at  40;  aU  the  others  w»re 
effective  and  pleasing,  particularly  the 
forest  scene,  with  the  lights  dimmnel, 
Puck  In  command  and  bewildered  mort- 
als dazed  and  at  cross-purposes.  So 
too,  with  the  costumes.  Although  one. 
in  particular,  seemed  a  clever  adaptation 
of  a  modern  evening  gown  made  a  la 
grecque,  and  although  few.  strictly 
speaking,  were  classically,  absolut^jly 
authentic,  they  were  m  the  main,  a 
pleasure  to  look  at.  with  folds  we'.! 
draped  and  colors  deftly  blended. 

The  acting  —  tout  ensemble  —  was 
straightfortt-ard.  Intelligible  and  rapidly- 
moving.  Perhap.'  it  lacked  poetry  nere 
and  there,  the  dainty  touch  so  dainty 
3  play  requires;  In  the  main  it  was  good. 
One  bit  niisht  be  questioned.  Was  not 
the  interlude  clowned  almost  to  death? 
Was  it  not  prievousiy  and  indecorously 
overplayed'  In  viewof  t.ie  fact  thatother 
,  parts,  acted  not  at  all  in  the  equira 
'  manner,  -ft-cre  well  received,  it  seems 
'  that  here,  too,  more  might  have  been 
left  to  the  Imagination.  But  this  objec- 
tion, after  all,  may  be  too  much  after 
the  style  of  the  cheerful  tippler  who 
harnessed  up  a  cannon  to  klU  &  mos- 
quito. 

Mr.  Caileton  was  a  handsome  Deme- 
trius; Helena's  fondnes?  was  plausible; 
Mr.  Crai?  was  restrained  and  authorita- 
tive; Miss  Young,  and  Miss  Olsaon. 
who  also  served,  as  on  other  occasions, 
standing  and  weeping,  were  both  m-^~ii 
appreciated. 

SHtTBERT  -raEATRE— Blanche  Ring 
in  "'When  Claudia  Smiles."  a  musical 
play  In  three  acts.  The  principals  oi 
the  cast: 


The  Herald  stated  yesterday  !n  a  v--- 
vlew  of  the  performance  given  by  the 
Dartmouth  players  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  last  Monday  afternoon  that  Carl 
Freybes  "Leave  of  Absence'  was  then, 
plaved  here  for  the  first  time.  The 
statement  was  made  with  reference  to 
pobllc  theatras.  There  was  .1^  perform- 
ance* of  this  play  at  the  Toy  Theatre  iii 
January.  1913.  'R'hich  was  then  duly 
recorded. 

Those  Ancient  "Joys." 
On  April  a  "S.  C.  W."  of  Dorchester 
inquired  about  a  song  that  be  used  to 
sing  55  years  ago.  We  are  Indeotcd  t> 
Mr  William  H.  Gerrlsh  of  Boston  and 
Mr.  Philip  Butler  of  Aubumdale  for  the 
kli  in  notation,  and  to  Mrs.  E.  C.  B. 
Clapp  of  Medford  for  a  verse  which  was 
;  net  quoted  in  The  Herald.  If  "S.  C.  W 
;  will  send  us  his  address  we  will  maii 
the  communications  to  him. 

I   

j  "Ski"  in  English. 

Earlv  in  Marcli  "J.  F.  C."  discussed  in 
I  this  column  the  pronunciation  of  the 
I  Norwegian  word  "-"^ki,"  a  word  well 
I  known  to  all  amateurs  of  sport  "J.  F. 
I  c  "  than  said :  ''To  an  American  'ski  Is 
1  more  like  'fwee,'  with  a  soft  breathing 
'  out  sound  to  the  "f."  " 
'  Tbe  Herald  has  received  an  Interesting 
Utter  from  Christianla,  Norway,  dated 
March  30 : 

I  As  the  Worid  Wags; 

I  noticed  recently  in  The  Herald  the 
!  question  about  the  pronunciation  of  the 
I  word  "ski,"  meaning  a  snow  skate.  This 
Norwegian  word,  which  is  now  Known 
almost  all  over  the  world,  is  protiounrcd 
exactly  as  the  personal  pronour  "sht 
in' English,  and  ic  alike  in  singular  and 
pniral    The  same  kind  of  snow  skates 
(net  common  skates)  is  called  in  Swedish 
|'"'sklda":  plural,  ".skidcr."  The  f.rst  oy!- 
lable  is  pronounced  as  the  Norv.-egian 
'  "ski."  but  the  pronunciation  of  the  last 
syllable  is  about  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
lish.    How    to    pronounce    th'-  word 
"fwee,"   I  do  not  know.    It  :-.u3t  be 
taken  from  some  unknown  grammar,  as 
we  could  not  pronounce  such  a  c.mb  na- 
tion  of  letters  in  Norwegian  cr  Swedish. 

H.  GU.VDEL.VCH. 


Frederick  W.  Walker  Harry  Conor 

Chester  D    Hoffman  Mahlon  Hamiltor. 

Charles  D.  Hoffman. .  .Charles  J.  Wlnninger 
"Bnnny"  Van  T-vr.e,  only  a  millionaire's 

ted  Mr.  \\  arneia  liiBi  c.=."..b    y^s  Cinnervu"-    -li^m,' 1  ^     son..  ".  John  J.  Scanne.l 

made    his    reappearance    in    "T^^  fXValfur^^-:-  '^jJ^ATrrU  1  "Johnn, 

Auctioneer,"  a  play  long  associated  with  f^^;^  yictor  de  Bedj-a 

V.  name  end  In  which  he  was  first   r.i^v'i^iVim 

here   some  12  years  ago  at  the   OeliaGm.  ;;-_;;;;;;.V.::;. ...  T>.»Cc.>.^^^^ 

B^Y^o'likr^vlsed  the  Piece  and   '"^^^^-^J^  ^'::J'^^ 
.   modernizing  touches^    Yet  _.e»n    Movies'  ^'P^^^nn    theauegoers^  Jast 


Rogers,  agent  for  "Green  S''?al" 

champagne  Harry  Hilllard 

Alice  Hoffn-.an   Bertba  Mann 

Kate  Walker  Pesgy  Co-jdray 

Benle  Billings  Jack  Costell:. 

Claudia   Rogers  Blanche  Ring 

The  piece  is  described  as  a  "song 
play"  on  the  program;  we  would  pre- 


•«r,i.-lp.s"  tripped  her  wa>  ;  play"  on  the  pr..^  

..^w.— -.-—,1     ^.fl  fp>:-r      ^  VJ«    of    Boston    theauegoera    ^  ,  jgj.       ^j^.j  3  jj^jja^  farce  witii 

t-^e  play  is  singularly  old-fasn-    graces    ot  ^  ^^nner  t^at  interpolations.     To    be  sure, 

.at  similar  in  charac:_er    mght_a.t  the^t-  ^-access   of  the  j^^^^  ^  ^^^^  characters  that  keep 

The 


'        .'  f,  .  •'    \:7^r-,^r  at  the  Colonial  m    ,  musical    interpolations.      xo    oe  sure, 

,at  similar  in  character    night  at  the  ^-access   of  «.he  1     ^  ^^^^  characters  that  keep 

"  ^r*^,  ?^.n™ct,o^L  It  is  full  of  snap  from  within  the  range  of  probability.  The 

.  -  J^^s^^'^^  SThe  curtlin"  brimming  over  ^^^h^^^^  first  act  is  laboriously  dull,  sleepy  the 
c->n^-  be_rambUng,^lt^-.  ,^t  is^^  l^^-^'ltn.l  enough  --'^.^^^^f^-';  ^^i,;*;- 


V;:^^:  ar.  '  '"'^y  J^n:ct:^""Thr  scenel;              l^a^  citcby  ,^"f^?^oS°      a'^^rama^  curtain  ■;,;j:the"  last 
n  which  Simon  discovers  I^ac  in  the^  ^p.to-date  dialogue  to  <^rry  t  ^^^^^^., 
n  w.ni<.u_   .v.r,rttnpf).  ,    tI   1=   nrpttilv   Staged  ano   


act  suffers  in  comparison  with  the  sec 
'1^  ond.    The  piece  reproduces  the  speech 
and    colloquialisms    of    the    hour;  the 


-owd  might  well  or  -u^l^.j-^--  :  coUoquialisms    of    the    hour;  the 

But        -J"^^  °^■,*,%f^un^ho^^^^^^  is   rapid,    snappy,    often  up- 

piece  P'-«'^"ts  a  for-,  .  ^.^^e  Vory  Is  that  of  a  "war  between  ^.^^^^^^^  j^^^^..  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ,^ 

^^TlTseKom  the  stage.     J^'^^.^^'es'and  anU-mojies  J^^*,^  \nc  ^tant  attack  of  pleasing  but  irrelevant 
radmlably  portrayed  by     «?e^u    representing    th«    movie.^  uiterpolation. 
.  Wnrton.  In  tne  p^^" 


Jean'^tt^ 


Ease  at  Table. 

"H.  P  C."  asks  whether  t  is  consid- 
ered "good  form  "  for  the  dirfcrent  indi- 
viduals at  the  table  to  fold  up  their 
napkins  when  they  are  "through,  '  -K  ith- 

I  out  regard  to  those  who  may  stiil  be 

'  eating. 

This    seemingly    unimportant  ques- 
tion might  easily  lead  to  a  windy  dis- 
cussion.    We   do   not   know   what  an 
ancient    Roman    would    have    done  at 
table.     The  Romans  in  their  days  of 
luxury  used  napkins,  and  if  a  gentle- 
man accepted  a  supper  invitation  he 
took  a  napkin  with  him.     The  story 
that    host    and    guests    always  wiped 
their  hands,  after  cleansing  thom  with 
water,  on  the  bushy  heads  of  slaves,  is 
not  well  founded.  Old  books  of  etiquette 
had  much  to  say  about  dejwrtment  at 
table.    Some  of  the  advice  Is  unquot- 
able, for  the  language  of  reproof  w.is 
coarser  than  the  things  reproved.    Oi.  - 
writer  In  1513  advised  the  young  ma' 
that  wished  to  be  the  glass  of  fa?hlc-, 
as  follows:     "Lay  your  knives  and  st; 
your  bread,  your  spoons  and  your  nap- 
klna  lair  fo'.den  beside  your  bread."  In 
|tii«  genteel    age    the    suddenly  rich 
never    foic    a    napkin,    but    throw  it. 
crumpled   with   a  careless  air,  giving 
the  guest  \o  understand  that  the  nap- 
kin is  not    to  be  used  again.  Their 
grandmothers,  no  doubt,  charged  nap- 
kins only  twice  a  week  and  there  wa« 
a  ring  for  each  member  of  the  houae- 
hold.     Son^f  -    F     fi-f-.-,.     rings  wew 
-  jmbT"!  ~     er  tbers 


i.ir  ivlt-iiiUiiiHion.  We  vi-meui  ■ei  i>ee- 
ing  on  the  table  In  a;  house  of  the| 
black  walnut,  plush  photograph  album 
peiind,  a  neat  set  of  woocten  naplclo  ^ 
lings,  each  adorned  with  the  pattern 
of  ;i  Scottisli  clan. 

"H.  P.  C."  also  asks  whether  it  Is 
"good  form"  to  play  with  knives,  forks, 
tpoons,  napkin  rings  at  table.    This  de- 
I  ponds  on  your  skill  In  juggling.  The 
strollers   in    Offenbach's    "Princess  of, 
Trebizond"  won  a  chateau  in  a  lottery  [ 
find  their  feats  at  di:#j*r  in  the  way 
"f  !=pinning  and  tossing  plates  and  other 
ioies  of  table  equipage  were  surpris-. 
There  are  many  amusing  tricks 
•Niih  an  old-fashioned  castor,  but  tha 
castor  is  not  found  now,  as  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson  informs  us,  in  the  houses 
of  "our  best  people." 

It  may  safely  be  said  although 
"napkin"  is  a  name  given  In  Scotland 
and  some  English  provinces,  also  by 
Shakespeare  In  "Othello,"  to  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  the  napkin  of  today 
should  not  be  used  even  between  the 
courses  as  a  "wipe." 


"Llano  Estacado." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Anent  "Llano  Estacado."    It  was,  I 
believe,  marked  off  in  the  school  geog- 
raphies as  late  as  1S80.    1  do  not  know 
of    any   absolute   authority    tliat  the 
name  was  derived     from    llie  stakes 
plac  ed  to  mark  the  trail,  for  as  far  back 
a-  1830  the  prajrie  was  so  designated, 
;iIthough  no  mention    was    made  of 
stakes.     Considering    the    scarcity  of 
fuel,  it  hardly  seams  credible  that  any 
party   would  burden   themselves  with 
stakes  to  mark  the  road  when  it  was  | 
certain  that  the  next  comer  would  use 
them  for  fuel.   The  trail  was  a  portion  | 
of  the  one  lying  Letwee;!  Taos  and  the  , 
headwaters    of   the   rivers   Azul    (Red  • 
river),  San  Saba  and  Javalines,  which  | 
the    trappers    followed    wlien  hunting 
those   streams    for   beaver   when  the 
romance  of  the  "Par  West"  was  a  re- 
ality. I 

Barring  the  inhabitants,  it  has  little ' 
changed,  judging  from  "A.  M.'s"  ac- 
count, for  a  trapt/er  writes  (1830):  "We 
were  frequently  tantalized  by  perc^iv- 
ing  at  a  distance  ponds  of  clear  rippling 
water.  The  deception  would  contii'ue 
t;nt)l  within  a  dozen  rods  of  the  place, 
whicli  would  then  be  found  to  be  merely 
a  hollow  incrusted  with  salt. 

"Here  was  nothing  to  burn,  not  even 
the  ordure  of  horses,  which  had  hitherto 
never  failed  us;  we  could  only  make  a 
blaze  of  tall  weeds  and  thi-ow  In  our 
meat.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more 
disgusting.  Lean,  tough  and  dry,  black- 
ened by  the  brief  blaze,  Impregnated 
with  the  strong,  filthy  smoke  of  the 
weeds,  and  only  half  cooked,  it  re- 
buired  the  utmost  hunger  to  force  u.'5  to 
eat  it." 

I    -speaking  of  old  geographies,  they  aro 
cuen    imconsciously    numorous.  The 

I  one  Before  me,  1836^  says  of  Guatemala, 
'  Its  government  is  republican  but  some- 
what unsettled."        G.  L,  ADIOLUS. 
Wobum,  Aprit  11, 

By   PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno  gave  a  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  S)  No.  S;  Chopin 
Nocturne  op.  48.  Etude,  A  flat  waltz  G 
sharp  minor,  Ballade.  G  minor;  Schumann, 
Etudes  Symphonlques:  MacDowell  Lea 
Orler.tales  op.  SJ.  Clair  de  Lune.  Dkns  le 
Hamac.  Danse  Espagnole;  Liszt.  Polonaise 
major.  ' 

MacDowell  when  a  lad  and  before  he 
v  ent  to  Paris  studied  for  a  time  with 
Mme,  Carreno.  She  has  done  much  to 
acquaint  the  public  in  this  country  and 
In  European  cities  with  his  piano  mi-sic 
The  three  pieces  suggested  by  poems  of 
Victor  Hugo  are  not  so  we)!  known  as 
they  should  be.  They  were  co"iposed 
while  he  was  living  in  Boston  and  they 
v/ere  published  here.  Mr.  Lawrence  Gil- 
man,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  biog- 
raphy of  the  composer,  characterize,'? 
them  as  "perfunctory,"  and  ac>as  that 
they  are  "almost  the  only  instances  In 
which  MacDowell  gave  heed  to  t'le  pos- 
sibility of  a  reward  not  primarily  and 
exclusively  artistic.  They  aro  senti- 
mental and  unleavened."  Mr.  Gilmaii 
however,  grants  that  they  are  not  'A'ith- 
out  a  "rather  inexpensive  chr.rm,"  whit- 
er tliat  may  mean. 

The  first  of  these  "orien  tales,"  "Clair 
de  Lune,"  the  tragic  poem  of  the  sacks 
thrown  into  the  sea  near  the  seragho 
on  a  moonlight  night  while  the  Sultana 
putting  down  her  guitar  hears  the 
„pl,T3h  and  sobs  and  almost  sees  ttie 
bodies  moving  within  them,  is  among 
MacDowell' s  most  romantic  and  imag- 
inative compositions  for  the  piano  it 
is  to  be  classed  with  the  'Scotch  Poem" 
after  Heine,  "The  Eagle,"  "Winter  " 
In  It  there  la  no  Irritating  reminder  of 
Grieg  and  his  formulas.  It  Is  original 
full  of  color,  •uphonlous  and  at  the 
same  time  dramatic.  Vincent  d'  indy 
by  th<'  way,  set  ijjtJ^ic  for  soprano  and 
orchestra  to  this  poem  of  Hugo's  and 
the  song  was  sung  here  by  Mme  Alex-  '• 
ander-Marius  with  piano  accomnanl.  I 
iment,  10  years  ago  last  month  I 
\  The  other  pieces  chosen  for  perform- 
\  nee  by  Mme.  Cfirretio  are  fanilllftr  and 
1  Mji'lre  iio  comment.  •"■r  »,_ia 


barreno  s  playing         ei^t!'"^:  ■ 
■  iliy  applauded  by  an  audience  oi  | 
,„i'sl2e.    Her  performance  of  tne  so- 
nata might  best  be  characterized 
thoughtful  and  well-measured.  J-^e  ma 
not  attempt  to  introduce  ''"^^^.l^f^, 
ings."  or  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  If ^'^ss  ro_ 
manticism  into  the  ^ o'-'"'^^^^,^'^ ,  t,^„d 
iPcnts  of  Beethoven.  On  the  other  nana, 
there  was  no  pedagogic  en<l«'f,'^"°^/° 
Pcet  the  structure,  or  to  call  attent.on 
to  the  fact  that  the  sonata  is  deyelopeo 
from  thematic  and  rythmical  calls,  tor 
there  has  sprung  up  a  school  of  ana- 
ivsts  who  find  cells  in  all  of  Beetlio- 
ven's   more  important   works,   as  si- 
Thomas  Browne  found  the  quincunx  >i. 
all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate. 

The  career  of  Mme.  Carreno  has  heen 
extraordinarily  long  and  honorable.  In 
earlier  years  her  musical  natui-e  wa. 
inclined  to  be  ^tempestuous  and  her 
plaving  was  conspicuous  for  d.osh  ano 
brilliance  rather  than  for  deep  M-otifnfl 
qualities.  She  showed  yesteraay  that 
-be  still  has  the  brilliance  that  distin- 
'^uished  her,  witness  her  pcrtormancc 
Chopin-s  Ballade  She  also  showed 
-  ripeness  in  conception  that  In  hei 
more  glowing  years  was  ^lon^^^I-^^'^^. 
missed  The  evenness  and  clearness  ct 
her  technic  often  excited  admiration. 


he  iiii  epileiitlc.  Xor  is  tho  piiiase  "tpi- , 
I'-ijtic  conniptions"  either  tautological 
or  contradictory.  Sec  Dr.  Gottlieb 
Sehimrnelpfenniger's  learned  treatise 
De  Hysteria  et  '  onniptionibus"  (Wer«» 
fcc.ausen,  1913).— Ed. 


il 


Juvenilia- 
Some  one  proposes  to  publish  a  '.'com- 
plete" edition  of  George  Borrow's  writ- 
ings, which  will  Include  early  works, 
poeiiis,  etc.   AVe  hope  the  plan  will  come 
to  griet.    Four  years  ago  Conard  In 
Pans  began  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
liu\i!^li  loniances  and  essays.   There  are 
now    at    least    three    stately  volumes. 
Chnrpentier  a  few  months  ago  began 
the  publication  of  the  t^aine  in  cheaper 
form.     It    was    a    sad    mistake.  If 
Flaubert   were    alive,    he    would  roar 
in  rage,   Tlae  early  stories  show  that  he 
was  a  boin  romanticist,  not  a  bit  of  R 
realist.    The  youthful  irreverence  and 
licentiousness  might  be  pardoned;  but 
not  the  hifaiutin  and  the  dulness.    Of  - 
course,  here  and  there  <iro  hints  at  the  , 
author  o£  "Madame  Bovary"  and  the 
pessimistic  volume  left  wiflniehed  at  liiB 
death. 


The  poet  laureate  of  England— his 
rame  is  Bridges,  unless  we  are  grievous- 
1,7  misinformed— leaves  out  the  comma 
in  his  latest  poem  "Narcissus,"  so  that 
a  row  of  adjectives  may  be  talcen  as 
separate  qualities  or  as  aualifyins  each 
other.  Mr.  Bridges  is  fond  of  the  ex- 
clamation mark;  he  is  prodigal  with 
dasiies;  he  welcomes  the  colon,  and  'nas 
not  wholly  banished  the  period.  Many 
compositors  have  a  personal  spite 
against  the  comma,  though  its  absence 
may  make  the  author's  meaning  doubt- 
ful. We  are  all  in  the  hands  oF  the 
compositor.?  and  there  is  no  wisdom  In 
rebellion.  Victor  Hugo  demanded  many 
revises  of  his  "Legende  dea  Siecles," 
and  the  last  ten  were  only  for  thf  sake 
of  the  commas.  It  is  said  that  the  poet 
Campbell  walked  six  miles  to  his  print- 
ers and  six  miles  bade  again  only  •  tc 
have  a  semi-colon  substituted  for  a 
comma.  This  was  lamentable  fusslness. 
Ten  to  one  the  poem  thus  revised  is  not 
read  today.  W.  E.  Henley  had  queer 
tricks  In  punctuation.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample from  his  essay  "Pippin":  "Well: 
Byron  had  readied  that  point."  This 
use  of  the  colon  was  an  abiiso  In  Hen- 
ley's later  years.  You  will  lind  It  in  the 
l.rilliaut  es.say  on  Fielding  that  shocked 
I  he  sensitive  literary  critic  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  when  it  appeared  as  a 
preface  to  an  edition  of  that  novelist's 
works. 


Mme.  Lina  Cavalieri  out  of  her  vast 
experience  declares  that  married  life  is 
"all  right,  but  not  quite  what  it  should 
be."  Her  latest  prize,  Mr.  Muratcre,  the 
strenuous  tenor,  stood  by  her  side,  but 
as  she  spoke  in  English,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand her  and  so  kept  smiling  in  his 
adoration.  She  also  said  that  10  was  the 
age  to  wed.  Balzac  wrote  a  story  about 
the  woman  of  30,  fascinating  and  terri- 
ble as  an  army  with  banners,  but  in 
these  more  enlightened  years  it  is  the 
woman  of  tO  that  attracts  analytical 
novelists.  Perhaps  Mme.  Cavalieri  is 
right,  ye:  others  have  thought  other- 
wise. 

Forty  times  over  let  Michaelmas  pass, 
Grizzling  hair  the  brain  doth  clear — ■ 
Then  you  know  a  boy  1b  an  ass, 
Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass. 
Once  you  have  come  to  Forty  Tear. 


Photographic  Smiles. 

Some  one  advertises  in  the  London 
Times  the  only  photograph  extant  of 
Queen  Victoria  smiling.*  This  leads  a 
London  journalist  to  say  that  the  pho- 
tograph may  have  been  taken  after  a 
conversation  with  Disraeli.  lor  he 
amused  her.  She  allowed  him  liberties 
in  speech  and  behavior.  She  lilted 
his  unconyentlonalily,  also  his  flattery 
which  he  laid  on  tiiick  and  slab,  as  with 
a  trowel.  On  him  she  would  often 
smile. 

This  takes  us  back  to  the  days  when 
the    photographer   cla.inped   your  head 
with    a    vise-like    machine,    and  said: 
"Please  assume  a  smiling  expression," 
or  "Look  pleasant,"  adding  under  his 
breath,  often  alcoholic,    "if  you  can." 
Hence  the  fatuous  smirk  of  Aunt  Vashti 
and  the  inane  grin  of  TTncle  Everett  in 
his  uniform  of  1SC2  and  with  a  wealth 
of     whiskerage.      These  photographs 
are  in  the  old  album  now  carefully  hid- 
den from  public  view  on  a  shelf  in  the  [ 
spare  room  upstairs.     Today  the  pho- 
tographer,  professional  or  amateur,  is' 
not  so  personally  concerned  with  the  i 
facial  expression  of  a  patient.    He  not ' 
only  would  take  Cromwell  with  all  his 
warts;  he  wouJa  add  some  if  he  could, 

that   the  picture  might  be   strikingly  I 
rf allsttc.     The   most  amiable  of  men 
tluis  often  appears  photographically  as 
a   muiderer  that   has  just  thrown  the 
bo^ly  of  his  \ietim  off  the  pier.  Mr. 
.Sootliiijgton,    the    (•miiieiit  philanthro- 
(ilst.  is  taken  by  tho.se  who  know  hfm  j 
only  by  his  photograph,  as  Old  Skee-  i 
zurks,  who  grinds  the  faces  of  the  shiv-  ! 
t  iing    poor   in    ramshackle    tenements.  [ 
J.ii-.  Sargent,  they  say,  takes  a  fiendish; 
delight  in  bringing  out  the  unenviable  ' 
traits  of  character  lurking  in  -those  sit-  ' 
ting   for   him,    especially    If   they  are 
wealthy  and  greatly  respected  in  the 
community.    He  paints  with  soft  soap 
In    comparison    with    certain    photog- 1 
raphers. 


j  First  Nigliters. 

1  Are  there  today  Inveterate  first-night- 
ers at  the  theatres  in  Boston?  There 
jwas  a  time  when  the  audience  at  a  new 
|play  would  be  what  the  late  Henry  A. 
Clapp  used  to  call  "representative." 
There  would  be  talk  about  tho  play 
before  It  arrived;  discussion  of  it  during 
waits;  and  for  some  time  after  the  pro- 
duction the  drama  or  the  performance 
would  be  a  stimulating  stibject  of  con- 
versation. The  play  was  the  thing.  The 
night  of  nights  was  Monday. 

This  was  before  the  establishment  of 
an  opera  house  in  the  city,  some  may 
say.  Others  may  argue  that  the  majori- 
ty of  plays  were  then  more  entertaining 
}t!ian  they  are  today.  The  dispas.sionate 
looker-on  might  remark  that  Boston  no 
longer  gives  an  enlightened  patronage  to 
excellent  plays  when  they  are  performed 
here;  that  the  city  is  given  ever  to 
nusical  comedies  and  dramas  in  which 
detectives  show  oxtr.aordinary  r.cuiren. 

Monday  was  once  the  fashionable 
!theatre  night.  We  are  informed  chat 
in  London  it  is  the  lean  night  from  the 
box-office  stan.lp  inl.^  and  for  this  rea- 
son: "the  wealtliy  week-enders  h.ave 
.not  yet  settled  down  to  London,  and 
jlhe  poorer  toilers  liave  spent  their  last 
|wcek's  surplus  and  are  feeling — Mon- 
dayish." We  gain  curious  information 
(about  this  country  fi-om  foreigiicrs. 
ITiius  we  read  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of 
London  that  many  years  ago  the 
Kvcalthy  people  of  New  York,  "who 
k'ould  afford  to  put  their  laundering  out, 
jbecame  distinguished  from  the  poorer 
people  who  had  to  do  their  washing  at 
home.  The  richer  could  show  up  at  the 
opera  on  Monday  evening.  The  pooler 
were  engaged  at  home  for  the  'clean 
boiled  rag.'  So  New  York  devflops  tra- 
dition and  an  aristocracy."  We  call 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
to  this  sociological  news.  Perhaps  he 
already  has  notes  on  the  relationship 
tctween  laundry  work  and  the  "tipper 
classes." 


"H.  J.  L."  Explains. 

As  the  Work!  Wags: 

Verily,  your  charming  garden  of 
thoughts  is  a  dangerous  spot  on  which 
to  trespass.  One  breaks  over  your  hedge 


IMP' 


Conniptions. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  venture  to  divert  your  atten- 
tion from  flapjackery  and  kindred  gas- 
tronomies to  a  subject  of  unquestion- 
able importance?  The  New  York  Sun, 
(lie  other  day,  referred  to  "epileptic 
I  '  iiniptions."  What  is  a  conniption?  In 
ai.ihie  and  in  rural  Massachusetts  it  i.ri 
!i<  t  uncommon  to  hear  one  speak  of 
conniption  tits.  May  a  person  whose 
forbears,  perhaps,  weru  not  mated  in 
accordance  with  eugenic  principles  have 
epileptic  conniption  fits  ,3r  are  "epileptic" 
and  "conniption"  contradictory? 

Boston,  April  14.  B.  F. 

Tlie  noun  "conniption,"  an  American- 
ism, means  hysteria  cr  hysterical  ex- 
citement. "Conniptions"  means  hy- 
sterics. A  person  may  go  into  connip- 
(loiiH  or  have  i!onnij)tiof        and  ye;,  not 


In  a  spirit  of  buffoonery,  waving  a  red 
(lag  of  ribaldry  labeled  "unfit  for  pub- 
lication" and  followed  by  a  motley  array 
of  words  like  unto  a  comic  opera  chorus 
or  an  army  of  South  American  revolu- 
tionists; and  you  gravely  "sit  on  the 
fence"  .•xnd  proceed  to  review  the  carni- 
val with  as  much  seriousness  as  you 
devote  to  your  criticism  of  grand  opera 
pel  forinances! 

My  real  opinions  as  to  the  present 
political  situation.  I  believe,  are  shared 
by  an  intellectual  minority,  most  of 
whom  are  more  worthy  to  be  heard  than 
I  am,  and  I  lia\  <•  no  desire  to  enter  into 
any  serious  poiitic^U  discussion.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  my  attempted  travesty  on 
tho  common  run  of  political  utterance 
had  its  foundation  on  my  genuine  feel- 
ing that  the  rapidly  growing  tendency  of 
the  government  to  foster  the  imaginary 
grievances  of  the  "people"  —  whatever 
that  mysterious  cr^^ature  may  he— is  a 
dangerous  symptom,  and  a  symptom 
whi.^h  will  become  worse  rather  than 
better  with  the  possible  advent  of 
women's  suffrage. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you,  however,  for 
vour  BUg.sjestion  as  to  soothing  litera- 


ture; but  1  fear  that  Rabelais  ana  uean  ; 
Swift  are  more  in  my  line  when  it  comes 
to  the  treatment  of  religion  and  nolitlcs. 
.\nd  let  me  assure  you,  moreover,  that 
my  soul  Is  far  from  being  "pertuibed.  ' 
I  can  slumber  peacefully  every  nlghi 
without  a  soothing  draught,  cither  nien 
tal  or  physical. 

To  conclude — if  the  last  paragraph  n 
rny  previous  letter  was  not  suffieientb 
liippaiit  to  relieve  the  whole  of  any  re- 
semblance tj  seriousness,  I  regret  that 
iny  fellow  creatures  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  my  humanity,  and  so  little 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.      .        H.  J.  L. 

We  aro  alv/ays  glad  to  hear  from  oui 
distinguished  contributor,  although  w 
fear  lie  does  not  realize  that  this  column 
is  primarily  instructive  and  always  .seri- 
cus.  Because  it  is  serious,  we  do  not 
discuss  politics.  There  was  much  that 
(vas  true  In  "H.  J.  L.'s"  letter  to  whlcVi 
be  now  refers.  Therefore  we  published 
it.  We-  dl(i  not  publish  a  letter  In  an- 
swer, protesting  against  "II.  J.  L.'s"  re- 
marks about  the  propriety  of  drowning  a 
certain  numner  of  babies  as  they  ap- 
tiear,  and  signed  "Boston  Mother,"  be- 
cause It  was  anonymous,  also  because  it 
ivas  vituperative.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity of  a  defence:  "H.  J.  L.,"  like  Massa- 
chusetts (of  former  years),  needs  none 
-Ed. 


For  Statisticians. 

The  pace  of  the  British  Infantryman 
is  tha  longest  of  any  Infantryman  in 
liurope,  being  31%  Inches.  The  Germans 
do  31  inches,  the  French,  ItaUan  and 
.Austrian  soldiers  29  inches,  the  Russian 
Ziyz.  It  is  said  that  tho  average  pace 
of  an  ordinary  citizen  is  between  30  and 
32  inches. 

The  average  brain  weight  of  Scotsmen 
is  50  oz. ;  ot  Germans,  49.6;  of  English, 
19  5;  of  French,  47.9;.  of  Eskimos,  43.9. 
I  s'l  here  do  the  Americans  come  in?  It  Is 
1  a  cheering  fact— if  it  is  a  fact— that  the 
weight  of  the  brain  has  little  to  (to  with 
'  iiiental  alertness  and  ability. 

LOEFFLER  AND 
GOETZ  WORKS  Al 
SYMPHONYHALl 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  22d  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  Mme.  Louise 
Homer  was  the  soloist.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Svmphonv  in  F  major  9,°*'^ 

A"ir,  "O  Pardon  Me"  '^m^'^E 

Aria.  "Divinities  nf  .Styx"  \- 

"The  Death  of  TintagUes"   5^ 

Aria,  "O  Don  Patale"  -A  ^u^^}. 

Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  1 .  . .  .  «eeino\ en 
Goetz's  symphony  had  not  been  played 
here  Since  Dr.  Muck's  first  sojourn  in 
December,  1907.  The  music  is  agreeable, 
often  pretty;  music  that  does  not  tax 
the  understanding  and  gives  immediate 
'  pleasure  by  its  melodiousness  and  cheer- 
ful spirit.  And  it  seemed  yesterday  ap- 
propriate to  the  day  and  its  suggestions 
of  spring.  Extraordinary  things  have 
been  written  about  this  symphony  in 
times  past.  A  London  critic  no  longer 
ago  than  1893-was  it  not  Mi.  Bernard 
Shaw?— did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
was  the  only  real  symphony  composed 
after  the  d-eath  of  Beethoven.  Men- 
delssohn Schubert  and  Schumann  were 
put  below  Goetz  as  symphonic  writers. 
"Brahms,  who  alone  touches  him  in 
mere  brute  musical  faculty,  is  a  dolt  in 
comparison  to  him."  Mr.  Weingartner, 
less  exuberant,  has  written  warmly  in 
praise  of  the  symphony,  and  revived  1: 
in  German  concert  halls,  from  which  it 
had  almost  disappeared. 

The  Intermezzo,  as  of  old,  was  espe- 
cially enjoyed.  No  doubt  the  admirable 
performance  alone  would  have  brought 
hearty  applause,  but  the  blithe.'.ess  of 
the  moveme-it  and  the  gentle  sentiment 
of  a  trio  which  approaches  dangerously 
the  sentimentalism  of  a  Germ-m  part 
I  song  for  male  singers,  also  made  their 
way.  The  first  two  movements  wear 
the  best.  In  the  third  movement  the 
I  hearer  found  himself  thinking  of  Mr. 
!  George  Moore's  "Vale"  which  has  just 
I  been  published,  wondering  how  the  Ath- 
letics were  faring  In  New  York,  and 
other  matters,  impersonal  and  personal.  ^ 
proper  and  improper.  Ali.  that  Dr.  Much 
and  his  men  could  do  was  done  for  this 
Adagio  and  the  Finale,  and  toe  heare; 
was  conscious  of  Pleasant  sounds  tha. 
soothed  and  left  no  definite  impression 
But  the  first  two  movements  even 
1914_the  Svinphony  is  nearly  50  year-j 
old-are  still  fresh  and  spontaneous;  the  i 
workmanship  is  singularly  graceful. 

The  Symphony  rears  a  motto  taken 
from  a  poc;n  by  Schiller.  It  might  bet- 
ter bear  as  a  motto  this  sentt-ncc  ci 
Athenaeus:  "Music  softens  morosenes- 
of  temper;  for  It  dissipates  sadness  an.ti 
produces  alTability  and  a  sort  of  gen 
tleman  like  joy." 

Mr    Loeffler's   symphonic  poem  ha<J 
not  been  performed  here  for  10  yeai. 
This    dramatically    Imaginative  wo.;; 


12 


•  on 


.  he  Is  not 

-     Wll>:  .:  ■ 

I   1  ih.  sher.   Iiowcver  i 
il..      ,1:1  may  bf-  Mr 
rot-  'Tlie  Death  of  Tint 

Ima  been  proJuood  auU  i.p-, 
I.               r.      mh' red  thnt  r>ti 


.■m   huJ  u   more   la^r.^a  o 
iMctpr     >(r   Loeffler  Is  a  n 
•        ,t!on:  yet  tt  may  b 

he  were  to  compose  tli^s 
i^m  afrpsh,  he  ■would  lue 
'!      No  dou'.it 
'  well  suited 
.  ition  of  the 
lis  tuii.uily.  his  tears, 
voice.     But  the  '.r.- 
.    ,r-i  •  --T  It  be  In  the  ha:vls 

.  '  Mr.  Loeffler  or  of  Mr.  Ferlr.  wh.r 
•  'wed  it  v».!iterdav,  1«  necessarily  '.m- 
■  ..]         .  ,  -  e  force.     The  strings 

much  pressing  by  r'ja- 
on  of  the  sympathetic, 
ui  w  ire. 
:  er  hand,  5Ir.  Loeffler  might 
-.!>  I  .  vi       did  not  wish  in  this  Instanc-? 
a  large  range  of  expression;  that  Tin- 
fn-^l'-*  a  ciilld.  in  terror  of  In  Uars,  was 
ttlo,  not  to  say  monotonous 
.lis  emotions;  that  the  viol 
the  one  fitting  instrument. 
He  that  -aa  it  may.  the  poem  is  superb:y 
tra-lc    The  action  is  continuous,  from 
the" reminder  of  the  wild  n'sht  without 
tl-e  castl*  to  the  feeble  cry  of  the  child 
and  then-the  ghastly  silence.   Tnere  is 
no  dimlr.  ition  in  the  interest;   no  e.\- 
iravac;r.!   0  In  fancy;  no  eccentricity  in 
.  ore  .--I'-tlon;  no  experimeniing  in  the 
hope  of  a  possible  effect;  there  U  al 
^■avs  passion,  at  r.o  time  hysteria.  Th. 
hearer  recognizes  the  Inevitableness  o 
this  music  after  the  title  Is  '^no'""^^^^ 
musical  contents  and  the  orchestration 
show  a  master  in  his  art.  a  "^^t"^" 
with  the  Belgian  poet,  ^a^v  the  agony  of 
the  Sister  In  the  sombre  castle  heard 
•he    moaning    of   Tijitagiles.    felt  the 
male^lenc/of  the  stealthy,  noisome 

*^Mr."Loefner.  the  conductor  ^nd  the 

orchestra  were  loudly  ^PP^^^-^^f -.^.^^^.^^ 
Homer  was  warmly  greeted.  Ou  >  once 
have  we  heard  the  a'.r  from  UUick  s 
•^Alceste-  sung  ^-ith  tragic  intensity  m 

tiK-   -.1  manner,  and  that  was  not  in 

.  ..  as  performed  at  Munich,  not 

in  V  -  -  '•i"  in  this  country.  The  singer 
wa-'  Gabriele  Kraups,  who,  no  longer 
young,  and  ir.  Paris,  rang  ^'th  suc^ 
breadth  ar.d  dimity  of  style,  such  classl 
feeUng.  that  the  hearers  then  accept^ 
Gluck  as  lord  of  noble  passion.  The  se- 
lection of  Bach's  air  was  not  wholly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  singer  for  the  beaut> 
of  the  violin  solo  playea  by  Mr.  Witek 
distracted  attention  from  the  less  note 
worthv  melodic  expression  of  the  singer. 


\  I   Ion,;  aio   1  "  ^* 

Hirlow  In  the  wmJoW  of  a 
i,a.,.,s:iof.  and  bought  it  for  the  sake 
of  Uncle  Uoblns.  but  with  the  tatahu 
attendin«  his  gifts.  It 
reared.  Tlici  e  never  was  a  better  cheap 
knife  than  the  Barlow,  '^h^iher  of  one 
l.lade  or  two.  and  I  urge  all  ""=)"„\'» 
•  resent  examples  of  this  excel.ent  cut- 
,  ry  to  their  nephews  between  tne  ages 
of  8  and  H.  U  's  a  sure  way  to  have 
one's  memory  kept  gree^n^^  gRATCS. 
Chestnut  Hill,  April  15. 

Pride  of  the  Ring. 

The  sedate  Evening  Post  of  New  Yoil. 


ook 

iorward  Inuaiienily  i'-  a  s;.mph.,:.y  by  • 
Beethoven.    There  is  ;.lsO  a  K«~P  t*-^' 

hU  wTrk  may  be.    That  he  Is  an  Amerl- 
can  shoii  M  suffice.  ...  .  ,  «  ' 

If  anv  complaining  soul  should  take  ^ 
the  trouble  to  look  over  the  Symphon> 
programs  of  this  season  he  would  be 
forced  to  admit  that  Dr  Muck  ha. 
shown  a  catholic  taste,  without  preja-  | 
dies  for  or  against  any  school  or  na- 
t  .  .  Whatever  his  own  preferences  in 
r  <■  hiav  be.  he  has  beer.  Imparual 
.  has  always  placed  his  great  taW  nt 
conductor  at  the  service  of  he 


:  1  S  short  of  blasphemy.  Hj. 
.  a  work  of  God.    1  take  U  [ 
haven't  such  a  good  opin-  1 
seives  as  the  other  people.  ) 

,    ed.  derided,  we  have  at  lait  | 

come  I'  n  -cept  the  low  opinion  others 
have  ha'l  <  f  us."  | 


^oniposer  who  e  '^ori  was  performed 
.nforms  us  that  when  a  youuc  ''""^^  P^Th*^"  e«tlon  is  not  whether  the  great 
„ietMiss>:.laB|^dra  of  the  Barnum  &^  ^^^^^^^^  ..nu.d 


Miss  Bradra  answered:  "My  maternal 
grandmother  was  a  really  great  eques- 
trienne." and  the  reporter  standing  near 
observed  that  "the  flash  in  her  eye  de- 
noted the  great  pride  she  ftit  in  ncr 
lineage."  How  erroneous  were  the  Im- 
nre-'sions  of  childhood:  In  the  Sunday 
bchool  library  of  the  Old  Church  In  our 
'ittlc  vtllaee  there  was  a  book  portr. ly- 
ing the  wretched  life  of  a  girl,  a  c.rcas 
ilder.  Bhe  waa  treated  crueJy,  ban 

surved  and  flogged.   All  in  the  tent 
were    'mmoral.    from    the  ringmaster 
down  to  the  water  boys.   Arlemus  'Ward 
must  have  read  this  book  and  ren-em- 
bered  It  when  he  told  the  sad  ending 
of   th^s   SawteUe    family,   because  the 
haughty  Isabel  refused  the  hand  of  an 
Eonlst  cooper  with  a  clear,  ^eaull  u. 
eve  and  a  massive  brow.    '  IsabeU.  sis- 
ter   Bfanca.  rides  an  immoral  spottca, 
horse  :n  the  circus  "  The  language  in 
'he  rln?  was  "painful  and  tree  :  horna 
caths  and  blasphemies  that  would  have, 
made  even  a  "lifer's"  blood  run  cold. 
The  clown  had  no  pity  In  his  heart, 
whereas  In  the  majority  of  latter-day 
romances  that  tell -of  circus  life  the 
clown,  common  or  "Shakespearian,  is 
romantic  and  in  love  with  the  da.shing 
female  that  rides  weU  for  one  so  young. 
What  was   the   tide  of   that  Sunday 
school  Dook,  eagerly  read  by  us  in  the 
sixties,  a  book  that  inspired  -i?  with  a 
wild  desire  to  disobey  our  parents  and 
visit  the  circus?    It  was  on  the  she.f 
with  "Tim  the  Scissors  Grinder,  Iiish 
\my"  and  "Dick  and  His  r'riend  Fidus.' 
The  little  gii'  died  after  having  coii_ 
verted  bv  her  angelic  disposUlon  ana 
oretfy  talk  at  least  two  or  -.hree  of  the 
most  hardened  ruffians.    The  book  was 
an  atrocious  libel  on  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  a  skilled  and  hard-working  ciass. 
in  which  thd  famUy  tie  Is  tradiUonaUy 
strong  and  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
are  constant  qualities. 


disliked 

■OM.  ^u^yy^  ...mphon.vV -the  questio;i  is 
.whether  this  symphony  did  not  deserve 
performance^  We  think  that  all  rea- 
.onable  beings  will  answer  t  in  the 
affirmative.  They  may  say,  I  did  not 
enjoy  the  music";  they  may  even  sa>  | 
ft^at  it  seemed  to  them  ugly.  fu"  of 
dissonances";  but  did  not  the  comp<.ser 
have  a  right  to  a  hearing. 

Mr  Clapp  did  not  come  with  Nhis 
symphony  to  Dr.  il"'^^  as.  a  beginner 
with  a  first  attempt.  One  of  his  or- 
riiostral  works  had  already  been  per- 
fniraed  at  a  Symphony  concert  In  Cam- 
hridge.  Another  one  was  performed  this 
season  at  a  Symphony  concert  in  St. 
Louis  led  bv  Mr.  Zach.  On  erfch  occa- 
sion the  audience  was  attentive  and 
pleased.  Mr.  Clapp  has  studied  faith- 
fullv-perhaps  too  much.  He  Is  known 
as  '^n  instructor  and  as  a  writer  about 
musical  subjects.  No  one  disputes  his 
technical  knowledge. 

The  symphony,  by  its  advanced  Ideas, 
hv    its    ultra-mctlem    tendencies,  un- 
doubtedly  interested  Dr.  Muck,  espc- 
cially  when  he  considered  rhe  lact  tna.,5. 
It  was  composed  by  a  young  man  oT  . 
Nt'v  England  a'^.tecedents  and  environ-] 
rienf  a  voung  man  that  had  studie'>| 
and  also  taught  in  the  musical  depart-  : 
mcnt  of  Harvard  TJnivf-.rsity.   There  are 
always   some   that   ask   with   a  sr.eci- 
when  an  unfamiliar  work  by  an  Ameri- 
can is  put  in  rehearsal  by  a  conductor  of 

"^^'T^'.'i^;:'^--"^ 

,n  stature  if  he  !;^as  no  opp  -^^ 
hearing  his  music  _Mr.  CUpP  ^^j„     .^i^  •; 
edly   made  a  m.staKe_in  t„^, 


To  Hell)  aid  young  singers,  j 

Instrumentalists,  com- 
Young  posers   of   talent   who ' 

Musicians  have  had  no  chance,  or  j 
only  a  small  one,  to  earn  a  living,  the  i 
Music  League  of  America  has  been  , 
formed  in  New  'York  with  Mrs.  H.  O.  | 
Havemeyer.  president;  Mrs.  WUlard  D.  j 
Straight,  first  vice-president:  Mrs.  Otto, 
H.  Kahn.  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  . 
■  Lin2ee  Blagden.  third  vice-president ;  j 
I  Dave  Hennen  Morris,  secretary  and  Al-  j 
I  vln  Krech.  treasurer.  The  ciiief  purpose  j 
of  this  league  Is  "to  give  those  who 
truly  deserve  thtm  opportunities  to  dem-  I 
onstrate  their  fitness  to  servr-  the  public  | 
in  professional  capacities  and  to  be  pai-l  j 
commensurately  therefor.  : 
"Recognizing  the  need  of  bettering  | 
conditions  of  worthy  musical  artists,  the  ; 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Music 
League  of  America  are  preparing  to  pro- 


vide  assistance  of  substantia!  sort.  This 
assistance  is  not  to  consist  merely  -of 
kind  words,  of  well  wishes,  of  pats  on 
the  back.  It  is  to  take  definite  form  In 
shape  of  securini;  engagements  for  those 
Jthat  deserve  the:n,  and  <>f  providing  ef- 
gficlent  musical  artisU  to  organizations 
and  others  seeking  their  services. 

"The  chief  ca  se  that  has  prevented 
the  average  efficient  instrumentalists 
end  singers  from  obtaining  the  amount 
.of  work  deserved  has  been  the  lack  of 
1  knowledge  as  to  how  to  reach  those  de- 
siring their  services,  and  a  lack  of 
,  knowledge  possessed  by  these  latter  per- 
'sons  as  to  how  to  reach  ihost  musicians 
ha%ing  the  quality  of  service  aemanded. 

"Aggressive  and  shrewd  instrument- 
ali.sts  and  singers,  with  sufficient  capital 
to  pay  for  exploitation,  have  in  the 
main  secured  wh.at  was  denied  their  less 
fortunate  and  often  more  capabl"?  col- 
leagues. As  a  tonsequsnce.  mediocrity 
has  too  frequently  been  given  the  prefer- 
r  ence  over  superi<irity. 

"And.  as  further  consequence,  many 


stake  scojmg  ■  J  ^^^^  communities  lacking  the  oppor- 
syinphony  for  so  large  an  o^cnes  .  ,  ^  ^^^^j^j^g  tuUesJ.  investigation  have 
he  thus  narrowed  the  ^nan^"  hav^nE,l7,  become  skeptical  when  contracting  for 
forinance.    He  was  fortunate  in  "^^  ^.f^<  -   


Presidential  Medals. 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 

Would  vou,  or   some   of   your  wise 
heads,  inform  me  in  regard  to  the  med- 
als made  of  each  President  of  the  UnUed 
worthv  melodic  expression  01  tne  Blue-:!,  j  States  about  to  retire  from  office?  I 
Mr^e    H^m^  showed  a  greater  fervor    ,ead  that  there  was  only  a  Um'ted  num 
in  the  familiar  air  of  Verdi.    She  sang   ber  made;  that  they  are  not  for  genera 
'  freely    and  the  voice  was  richly  sono-  T  »m  interested,  as  I  hav 

I  rous"  klthough  occasionally,  as  in  Bach's 
I  music,  the  upper  tones  were  lacking  m 
i  resonance.  , 
'  Tl-.e  program  of  the  concerts  next 
■  week  wiU  include  Mozart's  symphwy  m 
!D  major  (K.  oW);  Rezniceks  Schle- 
imlhl"  (first  timet;  Haydn's  Symphon> 
j  in  B  flat  major,  Xo.  12.   

r  for  your- I 

"And  i 
self?"  ich  furnish 

nie  wu'u  a'welcome'and  m^ga:dcent  feast." 

The  Barlow  Knife. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
^How  young  must  be  the  ^^f 
ioes  not  know  the  Barlow  knife  I 
1      known  in  my  youth  as  'he  bes  ob 
lable  cheap  pocket  knife.    Its  single 
^er  la-se  blade  of  distinctive  shape 
;-et  in  a  handle  half  bone,  half  steel. 
I  fancy  the  knife  sold  for  as  low  a. 
half  a  dollar.    My  youth  was  blest  with 
a  precious  possession  In  the  shape,  of  an 
uncle  by  marriage.  "Uncle  Rooms  .hjs 
railed   by   his   surname   to  disUngulsh 
from  the  uncles  by  blood  who  were 
Pressed   tv   their    Christian  names 
tCavuncular  title  prefixed  Lncle 
jins  a  sallow  little  man  W'th  a  nat- 
h  noke.  curUng  gray  hair  and  s:-adowy 
;e  whiskers,  visited  our  home  Penodi- 
.:v.  and  when  his  arm  went  round  niy 
ist,  and  I  heard  the  rustle  of  tissue 
.cer  OS  he  fumbled  in  nis  Packet,  I 
^w  a  knife  was  coming  forth  How 
i'ny  knives  Uncle  Robins  gave  me  ai^d 
l,?st  who  shaU  say?  I  remember  only 
e  occasion   when  I  had  two  of  h  . 
^^Icome  Klfts  In  my  possession,  i-ai- 
ourimiable  relations  he  discovered 
e  two-bladed  Barlow  and  began  gi\- 
-  me  knives  of  that  make  instead  o£ 
'  showier  sort  he  had  been  accus- 
etch.    Good  Utile  man!  He 


^..^  general 

distribution.   I  am  interested,  as  I  have 
one  of  Washington  and  would  like  to 
know  if  these  medals  are  of  any  money 
value  or  considered  so  by  collectors. 
HaverhUi,  April  15.  E.  B.  H. 

For  Bedtime. 

.As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  correspondent's  mention  01 
"Joys  that  we've  tasted"  carries  me 
back  to  my  early  childhood— and  that 
means  more  than  "fifty-five  years  aso" 
—when  mv  mother  used  to  sing  me  to 
sleep  with  that  song  and  another 
equally  mournful.  It  began  like  this: 
One  night  wlien  the  wind  It  blew  cold. 

Blew  bitter  acr.iss  the  wUd  iroor. 
Tonng  Mary  she  .ame  with  her  child 

Wandering  bacl:  to  her  own  father  a  door. 
Her  father  was  deaf  to  her  pleading, 
and  she  was  found  dead  the  next -morn- 
ing with  tiu-  child  fondly  clasped  to  her 
breast.  I've  shed  bitter  tears  over  those 
two  songs  and  to  make  things  more 
impressive.  I  suppose,  after  saying 
"Now  I  lay  me."  I  had  these  two 
verses  to  repeat: 

I  lo  the  harj-ing  groond  may  fee 

OraTes  shorter  there  than  I. 
From  Death  s  arrest  no  age  ts  tree, 
TooBg  children,  toe.  may  die. 

I      Lord,  what  If  I  this  niglit  shonld  die. 

What  would  i*coroe  of  me 
^      My  body  most  retnra  to  dust; 
I         lord,  take  my  sool  to  thee, 
i   Do  you  wonder  that  I  was  very  care- 
'  ful  to  have  sweet  lullabies  and  cheerful, 
happy  hedUme    stories    for  my  own 
children?  J.  a  Y. 

Brjr.-  -  ;      Me.,  AprU  U. 


Some  wno  did  not  enjoy  Mr.  "-Ic^r  . 
s-.-mphony.    recently    performed    at  a 
Svmphonv  concert,  have  asked  why  Or, 


hrfaileT  Hrnow  k^ows  that  an 
"usulr  number  of  instruments  does  loj 
necessarily  insure    t^f^^^^f"*"^^',"  Zi 
"phony,  or  dramatic  '^"^"^^^^"^^^  ag" J, 

^THs  mav  at  any  rate  be  "said:  U 
..^^f  h"ve  been  a  pUy  if  a  comp-ej 

T/'rLKirw""rthfs 

iSalJclh^ld^rhavehadtheop:^ 


Music  League  of  America  is  in  a  meas 
u;e  philanthropic,  it  is  noc  intended  to 
bf-  charitable.  It  will  assist  singers  and 
Instrumentalists  of  a  certain  talent  and 
skill  who  possess  industry,  health  and 
character,  to  help  themselves  and  their 
ait  without  destroying  the  individual 
spirit  of  independence. 

"Save  in  instances  where  the  capacity 
of  a  musician  shall  be  generally  ad- 
mitted, none  wiil  be  accepted  as  V  candi- 
date for  engagemsnts  until  he  or  she 


.tance,  f -'^  ^ Vha^.^^^^don^^^^^icl  h^rbeVn  paSsed'on  by  a  judging  com- 
lunity  of  hearmg  what  lie  1  ao  ^  ^.  j^^i^l   experts.    Nor  wiU 


T^^Y^-^^orUis  own  bcue-| 
t  anfthaTo"  the  P-hHc  ^^>«^ --^^ 
iral  compositions  yet  to  be  written. 

M  r.    Galsworthy's   r  c  w 
Dramatic     ^rama.    "The    Mob,"  pro- 
Notes  fl.jced  at  the  Gaiety  Thea 

„e.  .Manchester.  Eng..  f-^'^^^^^f, 
•meates  the  tragic  struggle  of  a  state- 
'^an  who  pu:s  principle  before  party 


mittee  or  impartial  experts.  Nor  wiU 
influence  be  permitted  to  advance  a 
musician  who  cannit  conform  tj  one  of 
ine  four  artistic  standards  of  classifica- 
tion decided  upon  as  imperatlv'  .  or  be 
permitted  to  retard  the  interests  of  a 
musician  whosa  capability  is  evident. 

"Arrangements  are  already  well  under 
way  to  provide  opportunities  for  public 
appearances  for  the  efficient  singers 
and  instrumentalists  endorsed  by  the 
league.    Tney  have  progressed  so  well. 


^■hn  nu-s   principle   oe.o.=  ^   league,     iney  uaie  i;iofe:c==cu 

man  wno  p  -     k  ,^.33,  but  the        fact,  that  orders  for  the  serrfces  of 

The  play  was  v.ei.   ic    -  ^^^^  ^^^^  professionals  have  been  received 

Manchester  Guardian  saw.  ^  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

^  mieht  be  harrowed,  but  our  imar,-      ..^ong  the  orgaruzatlons  that  will  con- 

:  were  not  touched.    Mr.  Gals-  ^^^^       engage  Music  League  of  Amer- 

inauons  were  ^i_pere    art    ha»  ica    musicians    are    women's  musical 

vforthy's    noble   ana    sin>-  dubs,  of  which  this  country  has  thous- 

never   been  ?°'"V^''Ve  Guardian!  ands;    clubs    composed    of    men  and 

than  in  'The  Mob.      yet  the  ^^^^^  exclusively 

,ays  the  night  was  a  S^^at  ^ 
the  play  had  ''^/^'^'ft^e  author  was 
fine  house"  and  that  tne 

'"^rt^°B^Coc^h'an*  who,  with  an- 
,^T^l  faVe  command  of  the  .Ambas 
°idors  Lonlon.  in  May.  will  bring  out  - 


women  not  exclusively  devoted  to 
music;  orchestra  and  choral  societies, 
that  are  numerous  in  almost  every 
state;  independent  managers  of  musical 
enterprises  residing  In  cities  and  towns 
of  various  population:  schools  and  col- 
leges and  citizens  who  have  need  of 


Odor's  London,  in  May.  J'^'°fh°"  ,,7  expert  musical  assistance  in  the  enter 
nriit  r^vue  "by  a  journalist -auino.  t&lnment  of  guests  at  functions  given 
:lfftLction"  and  ^^-^^^^f .^^Vorf  —  - 

"hle^  --n?^^--- 

resses  in  the  woria.  •■ 
rirearxh  for  th^other  th^ee^ 

A  complete  edition  of  Tol^^C-     P  ^ 
translated  by_l^uise  and  Ay.m.r  Mauoe. 


from  time  to  time. 

"Further,  the  league  will  undertake  to 
make  its  influence  In  music  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  one  of  broa 
and  general  improvement.  It  will  strive 
to  eliminate  sensationalism  in  music.  It 
will  endeavor  to  implant  In  those  places 
where  It  seems  Imperative  a  real  art 
appreciation.  .Aiming  to  cultivate  the 
highest  art  standards,  the  league  will 
offer    every    possible  encouragement 


•d  to  'etch.    Gcoa  mue  ma..-    —  .   j^ck  allowed  it  to  be  put  In  rebearsaL  4 
•h.  as  riche3  then  went  on  jj  q„„tion  was  really  a  complaint.  I  f 

shore  of  Maryland,  .la^msl  ^"^"^^  ,3  spend  his  nights  1 

,  entailed  estate  of  perhaps!  If  Dr.  Muck  shou.a  si^  August! 
^;e:i  ard  possib'.y  also  i  ivested  T  days  in  May,  June.  Jul>.  Augu.c  j 
from  his  ambitious  father,  ^who  I  ^^^^  September  in  determining  program- 


•r^,  been  published  In  one  ^"''^"If^Jl;  where  It  Is  deserved,  but  it  will  also 

A^s=rs  Constable  &  Co..  53.  net.    inere  ^^^^^^.^r  to  dissuade  those  of  limited 

ore  pnotogiaphs  of  scenes  m  the  piajs  ^^^^  f^om  attempting  what  U  seem- 

trTd  a  portrait  of  the  author.    The  plai  s  ^^^j^.  beyond  their  capacities  " 

aaa  ■a.    ,    narkness,        ine        .  _» 


Item  nis  aiuo.ii^/".> 
believed  hImseU  descended  from 
e-  ancestr>-.    and     mere  foiidU 
to  re-establish  the  family  fortunes 
V  means  of  the  landed  estate  entailed 
fpon  his  iieirs  male  in  P^Dnoseniture^ 
ncle  Kobms.  however,  persuaded  his 
me  son  by  a  first  nTarriage  lo  join  m 
■utting  the  entail  so  that  the  cii.'.dren 
^  ,,,prr.a?e  might  re^.eive  t.-.eir 


iv.at  should  suit  every  hearer  ^ea-  , 
eon.  his  labor  would  be  to  vain.  There  • 
are  some  that  have  no  inclination  to 
attend  a  concert  if  the  program  Is 
••classical.  "  There  are  others  to  wnom 
the  name  of  Debussj-.  or  Richard 
 _^    ,^  r.f  pr.-  -TUra-modem  com- 


-r^  "The  Power  of  Darkness^   „  ^^^^^^ 

Ivn.its  of  Culture."  "The  Livo  Corp-e.    j^njjrica  Is  Aeolian  Hall.  New  Tork  city 

^e>^rst  D:stiUer,"  "The  Cause  of  It   

AU/-  the  unfinished  drama.    The  Light  ^  Messager's  new 

'  Chines  in  Darkness."  ..rrva  "Beatrice''    (Monte  Carlo 

Shine        „        _    ,.„».„,n.r    cn      The  jj^^^j^i 


ratas- 


opera. 

"Beatrice' 

March  21).   of  which  The 

  ^  World   Herald  spoke  last  Sunday. 

^*he  which  befell  Ireland  Is  founded  on  a  tale  by  Charles  Nodier 

die  of  the  mh  century    ^v^-^^  —;'j,,^^^  directly     on  Maeterlinck's 

disease,  hao  fam  _^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^-^^  -Soeur  Beatrice,"    although   the  sub- 


■  Canon  Hannay.  If  cW^'f  . 
Stage  Irishman."  saldjthat 


and  pUice  naa  cv--*-^      "'-i    auc<*»  — - 

rus"'purposeful  being,  more  eager  t-^^  3^^^^ 

than  to  '^.^^^\*"'y  apparent;!    Henry  Fevrler.  whose  "Monna  V 


and  in  his  pLce  had  "me  a  ser^^ 


.^Ives  car 
instance 


the  Best 


k'anna  ' 
into  a 


t'  L','  le'.erit".!  excite'neiit,  wrote  ttie 
irwlfiental  music  for  tjhe  play  "Aphro-| 
dite."  ba^ed  by  '  Pierre  Frondaie  on| 
Pierre  Louy's  romancej  brought  out  lasti 
month  at  the  Renai-ssancf?.  Paris.  A  re-i 
viewer  wrote  that  this  music,  played  un- 
der the  stage,  was  not  well  heard,  and 
in  justice  to  the  composer  the  orchestra 
bhould  have  been  in  a  more  prominent 
position.  From  what  he  did  hear  he 
toimed  the  opinion  that  the  music  had 
refinement,,  "amiable  elegance  and  i 
poetic  emotion."  Chr>-sis,  in  the  play, 
dies  to  the  accompaniment  of  "a  plain- 
tive and  dolorous  "cello."  The  score  con- 
taiii.s  a  Prelude,  dances,  festival  music, 
the  "Dream  of  Demetrius"  music  for  the 
little  flute  players,  Arab  tunes,  etc.  We 
are  informed  that  Miss  Derny,  who  took 
the  part  of  an  Aphrodisya,  was  at  the 
same  time  "extremely  lascivious  and 
youthfully  chaste." 

At  a  Lamoureux  concert  directed  by 
Vincent  d'lndy,  March  22,  there  was  an] 
attempt  to  show  the  development  of  two, 
mu.sical  forms  "greatly  neglected  today," 
the  opera  overture  and  the  piece  for  a 
solo  instrument  with  orchestra.  M. 
d'lndy  chose  the  overture  to  Mehul's 
"Joseph,"  the  overture  to  "The  Barber 
of  Seville"  and  Beethoven's  "Leonora" 
No.  2,  The  other  pieces  were  Bach's 
"Concert"  in  B  flat  for  two  violas,  with 
accompaniment  of  three  'cellos  and 
baspo  continuo;  Beethoven's  concerto  in 
E  flat  major,  and  d'Indy's  "Symphony 
with  Piano  on  a  French  Mountain  Air." 

J.  Rousse  has  composed  a  Suite  "En 
Vendee"  for  oboe  and  orchestra  which 
gave  pleasure  produced  at  a  Sechlarl 
concert  in  Paris  March  22. 

There  has  been  a  concert  at  Donaues- 
chingen  of  old,  unpublished  works  found 
in  the  library  of  Prince  Fuerstenberg, 
which  contains  about  2500  manuscripts, 
among  them  unpublished  compositions 
of  Slozart  and  Haydn.  The  program 
included  a  symphony  by  Gossec,  praised 
for  Its  seriousness  ar.d  warmth  and 
Haydn's  opera  "Chevalier  Roland"  for 
marionettes. 

Pierre  Jcbbe-Duval  has  made  a  scen- 
ario for  a  ballet,  "Les  Papillons,"  and 
Rabaud  and  Busser  will  orchestrate 
"Schumann's  piano  pieces^thus  entitled 
for  production  at  the  Paris  Opera. 

Among  new  works  recently  produced 
in  Europe  ai'e  a  symphony  in  B  minor, 
up.  8,  by  Joachim  Brun  de  Neergaard 
(Berlin),  which  shows  the  influence  of 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn  and  Grieg,  and 
yet  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  highly  re- 
spectable composition;  a  symphonic 
work.  "Das  Lied  der  Not,"  by  the 
Countess  /Caroline  Hadik  (Vienna), 
courteously  passed  over  by  the  critics;  a 
new  string  quartet  by  J.  B.  Foerster 
(Vienna),  which  was  praised;  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  "Lucifer,"  by  Albert  Noelte 
(Berlin),  based  on  a  poem  by  Paul  Al- 
thof,  laboriously  made  rather  than  In- 
spired— Noelte,  by  the  way,  has  com- 
pleted an  opera,  "Francois  Villon." 

Speaking  of  Messager's  "Beatrice" 
Gustave  Samazcullrz  refers  to  the  com- 
poser's "Madame  Chrysantheme:"  one 
would  like  to  see  its  delicate  poetry 
soon  replace  at  the  Opera-Comique  the 
scandalous  fol-de-rol-dols  of  "Madama 
I  Butterfly.'  "  ; 

France  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
Debussy  Influence,  and  It  Is  impossible 
to  say  what  will  be  the  result.  Italy — 
there,  apparently,  lies  the  best  chance 
fi.a  regards  the  Immediate  future.  After 
all,  opera  is,  or  should  be,  written  to 
be  suns,  and  If  the  lyrical  element  is 
to  remain  the  predominating  force,  sure- 
ly it  will  be  felt  the  most  strongly  in  the 
land  of  song.  As  in  England,  one  gives 
up  speculation  altogether  In  face  of  the 
continued  indifference.  The  question  to 
be  answered  is  whether  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  opera  will  come  in 
the  natural  order  of  events,  and  eo 
bring  with  it  the  conditions  likely  to  be 
stimulating  to  opera-composers,  or 
whether  these  last  will  succeed  in  writ- 
ing works  which  will  appeal  to  the 
country  with  such  force  that  a  perma- 
rent  institution  will  become  a  vital  nec- 
essity.—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

H.  Macauly  Fltzgibbon  in  his  volume 
on  the  flute  published  in  the  "Music 
Story  Series"  says  of  Wagner  that  "he 
does  not  as  a  rule  treat  the  flute  as  a 
melodic  instrument,  nor  he  use  it  much  j 
for  'conversations'  between  the  various  j 
instruments.    One  feels  that  he  could  ' 
almost  dispense  with  the  flute  altogeth-  ' 
er,  and  I  rather  suspect  that  he  had  an 
antipathy  to  the  Instrument."  Mozart 
1  could  not  endure  the  flute  or  the  harp, 
yet  ho  wrote  a  concerto  for  the  two  and 
sonatas  for  the  flute.    Mr.  Fltzgibbon 
points  out  that  Riclmrd  Strauss's  fluto 
parts  '^re  of  enormous  difficulty,  and 
the    difficulties    are    spread  equally, 
whether  two  or  three  flutes  ar«  em- 
ployed. 


In  a 


It  seems  that  a  Venetian 
.   woman,  very  rich,  wished 
Personal  ^j^^  ■Femes  Theatre 

Vein  a  sum  amounting  to  $200,-. 
000  for  the  production  of  a  new  opera, 
but  on  condition  that  the  opera  should 
be  by  Lorenzo  Perosi.  But  he  Ig  not  to 
be  tempted.  "I  am  not  made,"  he 
answered,  "to  compose  operas;  and  mil-  | 
lions,  whether  they  should  coeie  from 
America  or  Italy,  would  not  persuade 
me  to  write  a  work  which  I  could  not 
feel."  From  what  we  know  of  Perosi's 
sacred  music,  his  decision  is  eminently  ' 


the  liouse  ui  Lieg'-  wj-icre  Uttuu'  j-ij-h^^^ 
was  born.  The  fnscri^ition  In  letters  of 
gold  calls  him  the  "greatest  composer 
of  the  end  of  the  19th 'century"  and  this 
sentence  "Homage  of  Wallonia  to  her 
illustrious  son."  After  the  ceremony 
there  was  a  concert  in  a  Protestant 
church.  Two  of  Franck's  organ  pieces 
were  played,  also  his  violin  sonata,  and 
"The  Procession"  was  sung.  I 

Folk-lorists  may  be  interested  in  Miss  I 
Grace   Warrack's   "Folk   Songs   of  the 
Tuscan    Hills,    recently    published    by  ' 
Moring,  London,  10s  6d  net. 

We  quoted  recently  some  remarks  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  the  late  Wilson 
Barrett  as  an  actor  in  Shakespeare's 
plays.  Mr.  Richard  Dickins  wrote  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  reply,  thinking  the 
criticism  a  little  harsh:  "He  (Barrett) 
produced  'Hamlet'  at  the  height  of  his 
success  when  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  fulsome  admiration  of  the  ferriale 
portion  of  his  audiences  and  the  hero 
worship  of  his  gallery.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  fine  fellow,  and  later  his  dogged 
determination  that  none  of  his  creditors 
should  suffer  through  his  misfortunes 
v/as  splendid.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
ever  have  been  artistically  successful  in  , 
the  great  tragic  parts — Hamlet,  Othello,  j 

Macbeth,  Lear,  ^nd  so  forth ;  but  he ' 

w  ould    have    been    admirable    in    such  ■ 
characters    as    Faulconbridge,    Macduff  ' 
and  Kent.     When,  in  1S81,  he  played  in  r 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  with  Forbes  Robert-  r 
son    and    Helena    Modjeska,   even  the ' 
gi'nius  of  the  latter  did  not  prevent  his  j 
sharing  the  acting  honors  of  the  produc-  I 
tion.    His   Mercutio   neared  perfection. 
He  was  the  ideal  of  the  handsorre,  good- 
hearted,    reckless    Italian    gallant,  the 
lovable  boon  coprnanion,  brimful  of  the 
joy  of  life.    No  one  who  saw  that  per- 
formance would  think  of  Barrett  as  un- 
able to   act   Shakspeare,   though  some 
parts  may  have  been  out  of  his  range." 


Censors 
at 


A  Berlin  correspondent 
wrote  as  follows,  March 
24,  to  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
Work  London:  "One  of  the  Ger- 
man police  pastimes  lately  has  been  the 
banning  of  plays.  Two  more  have  just 
been  visited  with  censorial  wrath.  Re- 
cently a  play  by  Hans  Kyser,  'Die 
Erziehung  zur  Llebe,'  was  produced  in 
Bremen,  and  there  and  in  other  towns 
It  achieved  great  success.  The  Deutsches 
Kunstler  Theatre  in  Berlin  had  made 
arrangements  to  produce.  It  this  week 
for  the  first  time  in  the  capital,  but 
the  management  was  surprised  to  re- 
ceive a  notification  from  the  police  pres- 
ident that  the  public  presentation  of 
the  play  could  not  be  permitted,  as  it 
degraded  the  ideals  of  marriage  and 
morality,  and  was  especially  harmful  in 
the  case  of  young  persons.  According 
to  the  critics,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
The  play  certainly  deals  with  a  mar- 
riage problem  in  a  vein  of  comedy,  but 
through  it  runs  the  thread  of  a  serious 
purpose,  and  no  word  of  objection  had 
been  raised  until  Herr  von  Jagow's  fiat 
went  forth.  The  absurdity  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  play  can  be  seen  in  all 
other  towns,  but  not  in  Berlin,  where 
ihere  are  several  pieces  running  which 
might  fare  badly  if  this  standard  were 
applied  in  every  case.  Another  play  to 
be  partially  banned  Is  the.  'Tangoprin- 
zessln,'  which  has  been  given  nearly  200 
limes  in  Berlin,  and  is  running  in  other 
towns  as  well.  A  'Tangoprinzessln'  com- 
pany visited  the  town  of  Fulda,  only  to 
be  met  with  a  censorship  exercised  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  who 
Issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  play  was  merely  the  glorification  of 
the  tango,  an  immoral  dance,  and  tnat 
the  Roman  Catholic  public  were  for- 
bidden to  attend  the  performances  of 
tlie  play.  The  local  town  council  there- 
upon refused  the  use  of  the  opera  com- 
pany's hall  for  the  presentation  of  the 
piece." 

Two  days  before  the  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times  wrote;  "The 
prefect  of  police,  M.  Hennlon,  acting  in 
agreement  with  the  judicial  authoriti«s, 
made  a  statement  yesterday  to  an  as- 
sembly of  managers  of  music  halls, 
cafes  chantants  and  dancing  theatres 
about  the  attitude  of  the  police  toward 
public  exhibitions  of  the  nude.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  degree  of  license 
which  has  hitherto  been  permitted  in 
these  matters  would  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. It  shO'Uld  be  pointed  out  that  M 
Hennion  makes  no  complaint  about  un- 
exceptionable performances  by  actresses 
and  dancers  in  the  state  of  artistic  un- 
dress which  are  seen  from  time  to  time 
in  theatres  of  the  first  class." 


The  "^^^    London    Times  of 

rTiailP-inff  ^^^'^       P'^^'l^hed  this  in- 
UHdUgiiiS  terestlng  article  on  "The- 
Vogue  atrlcal  Humor  !n  the  Sev- 
enties" : 

Humor  of  any  description,  it  is  al- 
most a  platitude  to  remark,  seldom  If 
fver  appeals  to  subsequent  generations 
with  the  same  success  as  it  did  to  Its 
own.  Changes  In  the  popular  taste, 
manners  and  customs,  Idioms  and  slang, 
gradually  render  the  jokes  of  the  past 
more  or  less  unintelligible.  But  nowhere 
else  does  hunfor  age  so  rapidly  as  in  the 


iii^^redient  both  in  burlesques  and  cume- 
dies.   The  audience  might  groan  at  some 
particular  atrocious  distortion  of  words, 
but  this  was  merely  their  way  of  ex- 
pressing   their    Intense    enjoyment.  A 
dramatist  who  adorned  his  dialogue  with 
a  siring  pf  puns^hqwever  brllUaat,  now- 
adays would  certainly  find  them  groaned  | 
at  in  real  earnest.  I 
I    am    not    Implying,    however,  that 
theatrical  humor  In  the  seventies  wasj 
at  its  best  In  any  way  inferior  to  that  i 
of  the  present  day.    The  mere  sugges- 
tion in  relation  to  a  period  when  such  ! 
humorists    as    Gilbert,    Burnand,  and 
Byron  were  doing  some  of  their  best  [ 
work    would    be    an    impertinence.     I . 
think— though   it   may   be   one   of    the  | 
Illusions    preserved    from    a    departed ' 
youth— that  the  humor  of  the  theatre  in ; 
those    days    was    rather    more    light-  ■ 
hearted  and  full-blooded  than  it  is  in 
these,   and   that.   If  any   progress  has 
been  made,  it  is  chiefly  In  matters  of  I 
technique.     But   it   must  be   admitted  i 
that  modern  comedy  is  In  closer  rela- 1 
tion  with  real  life  and  less  encumbered  i 
with  characters  and  conventions  that 
are  purely  of  the  stage  than  was  the 
case  40  years  ago.    The  least  accom- 
plished  dramatist   has  now   learnt  to 
avoid   such   expedients   as  long  solilo- 
quies or  loud  "asides"  in  the  full  hear- 
ing  of   the    la.st    person   they  should 
reach.     It   is  only   within   the  last  20 
years  or  so  that  the  unnaturalness  and  ^ 
absurdity  of    these    traditions  became 
recognized,   and  I   doubt  if  the  stage 
would  be  free  from  them  even  now  but 
for  the  influence  unconsciously  effected 
hy  Ibsen's  methods  In  dialogue. 

Playgoers  In  the  70's  could  not  com- 
plain of  not  getting  enough  for  their 
money.  The  program  at  the  lighter 
theatres  usually  began  with  a  farce  at 
7:30,  followed  by  a  two  or  three  act 
comedj',  and  ended  with  a  burlesque  or 
extravaganza..  The  one-act  farce  was 
not  then  the  mere  perfunctory  prelude 
to  the  piece  of  the  evening  it  after- 
wards became.  It  was  written  and  acted 
with  zest;  sometimes  it  was  adapted 
(generally  without  acknowledgment,  but 
skilfully  adapted)  fi  om  a  vaudeville  by , 
that  master  of  comic  invention.  Eugene 
Labiche;  but  there  were  capital  home-, 
made  farces  as  well.  "Stars"  did  not 
disdain  to  appear  in  these,  and  I  have  , 
joyous  recollections  of  W.  J.  Hill  in  ; 
"A  Phenomenon  in  a  Smock  Frock" 
(Lablche's  "Le  Misanthrope  et  I'Auver- 
gnat")  and  of  J.  L.  Toole  In  "The 
Birthplace  of  Podgers,"  "Ici  on  Parle 
Francaise,".  and  "Mr.  Guffin's  Elope- 
ment." 

In  the  matter  of  comedy,  too,  many 
of  the  plays  which  were  delighting  the 
town  40  years  or  so  ago  are  still  holding 
the  stage— in  the  provinces  if  not  in 
London:  Robertson's  "Caste"  and 
"Ours"  and  Byron's  "Our  Boys,"  for 
instance.  which,  although  modern 
critics  may  find  the  sentiment  "stagey" 
and  the  humor  elementary,  continue  to 
appeal,  by  their  kindliness  and  hu- 
manity and  the  occasional  touches  of 
real  nature,  to  less  sophisticated  audi- 
ences, and  in  all  probability  will  do  so 
for  some  time  to  come. 

T!;ere  were  other  popular  successes  of 
the  seventies  which  have  long  since 
been  forgotten.  One  of  the  earliest  i 
comedies  I  can  remember  is  Tom  Tay-  ; 
lor's  "The  Overland  Route,"  which  I . 
saw  it  at  the  Hayniarket — I  think  in ; 
1873 — under  Buckstone's  management. 
I  thought  It  perfectly  delightful  then, 
but  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  1  should 
be  of  the  same  opinion  if  1  were  to  see 
it  now,  or  whether  any  management 
Would  be  well  advised  to  revive  it.  And 
I  might  say  the  same  of  Albery's  "Two 
Roses."  and,  indeed,  of  many  other 
humorous  pieces  of  that  date.  It  is  not 
that  the  humor  was  poor,  but  the  humor, 
and  still  more  the  sentiment  with  which 
it  was  combined,  have  lost  their  vogue. 
Which,  after  all,  Is  the  fate,  sooner  or 
later,  of  all  but  the  very  greatest 
humorists. 

I  can  recall  comic  plays  by  W.  S.  Gil 
bert  W'hich.  even  in  their  own. day,  were 
only  moderately  successful,  but  which 
gave  me  the  keenest  enjoyment  to  see 
and  still  strike  me,  whenever  I  read 
thorn,  as  irresistibly  funnj — "Engaged," 
"Tom  Cobb,"  "Foggerty's  Fairy"  and 
"The  Wedding  March" — the  latter  an 
extraordinarily  skilful  version  of  La- 
blche's "Chapeau  de  Paille."  There  may 
yet  be  a  future  for  some  of  these,  for 
one  can  hardly  believe  that  such  humor 
as  theirs.  If  s-ympathetically  presented, 
could  fail  to  be  entertaining. 

Burlesque,  as  we  knew  it  in  the  seven- 
ties, is  quite  extinct,  so  far  as  the  regu- 
lar theatre  is  concerned.  It  played  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  eith- 
er a  travesty  of  history  or  a  classical 
story,  or  of  some  well  known  play  or 
opera.  I  can  still  see  the  meeting  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  (both  on 
hobby  horses)  in  "The  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,''  and  hear  the  former  monarch 
explaininig,  in  some  such  lines  as  these, 
that: 

".    .    .    .    We    landed    here    on  Snnday. 
But  the  sick  transit  spoilt  the  glory  o'  Mon- 
day!" 

And  I  remember  Recce's  "Romulus 
and  Remus"  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  Sir 
Francis  Burnand's  famous  burlesque  of 
"Diplomacy"  (re-named  "Dip-lunacy") 
at  the  old  Strand,  with  Marius,  Harry 
Cox.  Miss  Lottie  Vennc  and  others,  who 
caricatured  their  originals  with  exactly 
the  right  note  of  exaggeration.  Xt  seems 
a  pity  that  advantage  could  not  have 
been  taken  of  the  recent  very  successful 
revival  of  "Diplomacy"  to  re-present 
this  travesty  of  it  in  a  revised  form,  but 
it  would  no  doubt  be  difficult  nowadays 
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to  getcbmedians  with  sufficient  experi-  ] 
ence  in  the  kind  of  mimicry  required,  j 
and  still  more  difficult  to  find  place  in  I 
tlie  program  of  any  reg"ular  theatre  for  j 
.such  an  entertainment.  1 

But  in  those  days  the  Strand  and  the! 
old  Gaiety  Theatre  were  the  recogi.ized 
homes  of  the  short  burlesque,  particu- 
larly the  latter  house;  no  one  who 
■vas  fortunate  enough  to  see  Edward 
Terry,  Royce  and  Kate  Vaughan  there 
In  Byron's  "Bohemian  Oy-url'  and 
"Little  Dr.  Faust,"  or  Burnand's  "Rob- 
bing Roy"  and  "Corslcan  Brothers  and 
Company,  Limited,"  can  have  forgotten 
the  hilarious  delight  of  It,  or  can  quite 
reconcile  himself  to  the  disappearance 
of  this  particular  form  of  entertainment. 

Burlesque  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventies  was  expanded  to  three  acts, 
and  gradually  perished  of  its  own  ex- 
cess, or  rather  evolved  Itself  Into  niJ- 
sical  comedy,  which,  with  all  Its  un- 
deniable attractions,  is  a  very  different 
thing. 

There  may  even  yet  be  a  "chance  for 
the  one-act  burlesque.  Lately  the  Fol- 
lies have  presented  short  skits  on  popu- 
lar plays,  and  something  of  the  kind 
has  been  done  in  one  or  two  recent 
revues.  But  one  cannot  really  hope 
that  it  win  ever  be  revived  in  anything 
like  its  original  form,  and  certainly  not 
at  a  regular  theatre,  where  the  piece 
of  the  evening  begins  at  too  late  an 
hour  and  costs  too  much  to  produce 
to  leave  time  or  money  for  any  second 
attraction. 

Comic  opera  was  flourishing  in  the 
seventies.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  only 
just  beginning  the  triumphant  series 
which  have  never  since  fallen  out  of 
favor  with  the  public,  but  the  most  pop- 
ular works  then  were  by  Offenbach  and 
Lecocq.  But,  though  the  music  of  those 
comic  operas  was  exhilarating,  it  was 
more  than  could  be  said  for  the  libretti, 
which  were  translated  with  an  extreme- 
ly heavy  hand.  The  spoken  dialogue 
was  a  kind  of  Sahara  between  the  oases 
of  song,  and  In  the  lyrics  the  attempts 
to  fit  English  words  to  French  music 
usually  resulted  In  absolute  nonsense. 
This,  however.  In  opera  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Is  still  and  probably  will  always 
remain  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference. 

I  have  tried  In  this  article  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  theatrical  humor  in 
the  now  remote  period-  of  1870-SO;  but  I 
may  be  asked  what  theatrical  humor 
really  is— that  is,  what  causes  a  joke  to 
be  successful  on  the  stage.  "A  jest's 
prosperity  lies  in  the  ear."  etc.— and  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  better 
or  more  scientific  explanation.  With 
an  average  audience,  if  it  is  fairly  nu- 
merous, genuine  theatrical  humor  Is 
certain  to  be  appreciated  nowadays, 
provided  that  it  Is  not  so  subtle  as  to  re- 
quire a  moment's  reflection.  If  It  is,  it 
will  miss  fire  Infallibly.  And  so,  as  far 
as  my  memory  serves,  precisely  the 
sam«  remvk  might  bo  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theatrical  humor  of  th- 
70's. 


Faithful       "Dlgamma'     of    the  Pall 
to  the  '^^^^'■^^  sighs  for  a  re- 

vival   of    the  old-fashioned 
Pud  burlesque. 
"I  wish  the  Coliseum,  the  Oxford,  or 
the  Pavilion  wo.uld  give  us  a  real  bur- 
lesque  of  the   old    kind,    written  in 
rhyme,  with  plenty  of  puns,  sprinkled 

1  with  songs  and  topical  allusions,  and 
acted  by  genuinely  comic  comedians 
and  pretty  actresses,  who  could  sing 
and-  act  as  well  as  look  pretty.  People 
say  the  pun  is  out  of  date  and  that  no- 
body laughs  at  it  any  longer.  All  one's 
experience  proves  the  contrary.  The  ■ 
pun  will  never  be  out  of  date  as  a 
comic  ornameni  or  conversation;  and 
a  good  one  or  a  bad  one — particularlv, 

I  perhaps,  a.  bad  one— still  evokes  as  m:.  '. 

'  amusement  as  ever,  .even  if  the  pier's- 

jure  takes  the  form  of  a  groan.  Oul;> 
a  few  nights  back,  in  the  dressing:- 
room  of  one  of  the  leading  varlet.v  co- 
medians of  the  day.  I  was  talking  ever 
the  subject.  There  were  three  other 
men  in  the  room  besides  myself,  and  we 
all  had  some  recollection  of  the  puns 
with  which  Edward-  Terry  was  wont  to 
convulse  the  gallery.  We  repeated  them, 
and  the  laughter  arose  as  spontaneous 
and  as  jolly  as  of  yore.  That  fafnc  ..- 
couplet  from  'The  Field  of  the  Clot! 
of  Gold,'  for  instance: 
We  cross'd  the  oliannel  on  a  stormy  .Sunday 
An.l  that  sick  transit  spoilt  the  glory  o'  Men- 
da.v — 

or  another  which  came  from  I  know  not 
which  burlesque: 

Oil,  close  the  shutters!  What  a  horrid  <hln'l.v . 
'Those  'Ethiopians  'neath  the  opiun  windy! 
The  little  group  In  that  dressing-room 
found  these  vastly  diverting.  'Qf  cour.-c' 
as  the  famous  comedian  said,  'they  take  j 
some   speaklngi'     Edward   Terry   once  ■ 
told  me,  some  years  before  he  died,  thyi 
the  art  of  delivering  a  pun  was  dead. 
I  think  he  was  mistaken.    Harry  Tate 
or    George    Robey    or    George  Graves 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  speaking  such 
couplets  as  the  above  with  all  the  'point' 
of  which  they  are  callable.  And'there 
are  really  plenty  of  sub.jects  waiting  to 
be  travestied.    Thirty  years  ago  a  de- 
liciously  funny  burlesque,  lasting  about '. 
an    hour   and    a    quarter,    would'  have 
been  written  on  Straue's  'Elektra'  or '  '• 
'Salome,'  full  of  the  popular  mnsic-haU  ; 
airs   of   the   daj'   arid    crammed    with  , 
jokes  and  topical  allusions.    And  of  tie 
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liJtU  UIK-II  'Tile  iMilKiK  of  '.I'. 
•The  Uind  of  Promise.'  •Tti^ 
Ailvenuire,'  'Who's  ihe  I^d.-^' 
Wiihin  the  Law,'  'Tlie  M.Uir.rf  Pm. 
The  Two  Vlrtui's'  uml  th.-  MaKlc'  of 
Mr.  (.;.  K.  CliestiMton".'  TliaV  wouM. 
lii>wev«?r,  have  lo  be  done  well,  with 
wii  md  form  aiiti  lively  iiiusli-.  There 


utor,  fruor,  Iuuboi,  vtscor  potior  A.NU 
ilirii  coinpounds— I  say,  sir.  that  It  is 
Tallin?  that  I,  mol  qui  parle.  have  to 
tote  out  ih<>  ironclads  every  week,  while 
the  unpleasant  looking  person  across 
tlie  road,  who  probably  xa  not  aware 
that  the  supine  in  um  Is  sometimes 
10  exprei!;!  purpose,  has  a  lumper  whom 
ho  bawls  out. 

If  I  may  trench  further  on  your  space, 
plea><e  listen  to  this.    The  other  night, 
when   the   nearby  electric  light  shone 
Id  form  and  lively  laush-.  There    ^1"^  unwonted  ferocity.  I  was  heaving 
he  no  better  model  of  all  th.-se  last  of  tlv8  ash  barrela  Into  filose 

t  eristics    than    Ihos?   old    plecos  .  i 

military  formation,  when  a  woman 
paFsed  who  i-as  honored  my  board  with 
her  fragrant  presence.  She  affected  not 
to  see  me:  Sir.  she  Is  a  most  excellent 
woman,  a  good  neighbor,  a  pood  wife, 
a  good  mother  of  one  girl,  and  I  feel, 
I  feel  that  she  prete;ided  not  to  see  me 
because  she  thought  that  It  would  em- 
barrass and  humiliate  me  to  be  greeted 
by  her  while  1  was  doing  ash  barrel 
manoeuvres. 

To  stimmarize:  Can  a  man  go  home 
to  his  luncheon  every  day  and  yet  re- 
main a  gentleman?  Can  a  man  roll  out 
ash  barrels  and  bo  a  gentleman'/  I 
rvppcal  not  so  much  to  you,  sir,  as  to 
Jlr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who,  I  feel,  ha^ 
himself  borne  ashes  In  the  folds  of  his 
fingers.  ROBERT  J.  BOtrLEVARD. 
Brookline,  April  14. 


iig  Itoy,"  'Liltle  Dr.  Faust,'  'The 
Ian  0>-urr   and     'The  Corsican 
rs  and  Oo.  (Limited)."  which  all 
iige  successes  at  the  old  Gaiety  i 
o.   and   the  'books'   of  which.  I| 
...  .iro  still  accessible  to  the  read-) 
iiom    the   shelves   oC   the  British 
.Museum." 

\Vc  remember  some  of  those  old  bur- 
lesques in  London  and  in  this  country 
In  tho  seventies.  Would  even  "Digam- 
ri.a"  laugh  at  tho.^e  puns  today?  Possl-i 
hly  from  a  sense  of  Cniy  or  oonsorva-j 
tism.  Was  not  no  less  a  person  than; 
.Mr.  William  Archer  accused? 

We've  bores  of  every  sort  and  .^Ize 

At  larKe  beneath  the  sun. 
Who  talk  -.r.'l   ook  cxcfdlns  wlsf. 
And  arKUF  a.iU  phllusuphlze.  ! 
\n'l  rrltl'17..'  and  patronize 

'villi  speechify  and  dun — 

Hal.  «Til  of  all  the  bores  Is  li» 

W  ho  cannot  see  a  pun. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

THURSDAY — Steincrt   Hall.    S:lo   P.  M.. 
cnnctri  by  Felix  Fox.  pianist,  and  George 
•'!.     tenor.     Piano    pieces:  Graun.i 
r-  Bach-Buaonl.    choral    prelude.  I 

II  Thee  Lord:  Weber,  first  movetnent 
■nata.  op.  39:  Chevlllard,  variations; 
\ux    Rochers  de  Naye.  Silence 
G.  Faiire.  Third  Impromptu:  De 
L'Isle   Joveuse;    Llsrt.   Jeux  d'eau 
1h  .a  Villa  d'Est"-:  Rubinstein.  Barcarolle. 
Etude  on  False  Notes.    Songs;  Braga.  reci- 
tative and  romance  from  ■  Reglnella" :  Le- 
boffe,   Vlslone:    B.irthelemy.   Trlste  Bltor- 1 
no-    G    Faure.    Beve   d' Amour;  Massenet. 
.Sonnet  Matlnal:  Pcssard.  L'Adieu  do  Ma- 
I'n-   salnt-Saens.    Sa'ore  en  Main;  Cnad- 
wicic     Oh     Let   .Mght   Speak   of   MIb;    Spross  | 
Yesterday   and  Today;   Whelpley.   Oil,  for) 
u  Breath  of  the  Moorlands  _    „  ' 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,    2:80  P. 
"id  public  rehearsal  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
ihony    Orchestra,    Dr.    Muck,  conductor 
See  special  notice. 

S.^TURDAY — Symphony  Hall.   8   P.  M 
•'A  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
•a    Dr    Muck,  conductor.    See  sptclal 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  Indefatigable^ 
n  the  search  of  malarial  for  his  colossal  | 
work.  "Man  as  a  Political  and  Social 
'N-asf    (Elephant  folio;  sold  only  by) 
-Mbscription).  was  reading  last  Fridac- ■ 
ght  he  informs  us,  the  Incrsdlble  and 
■  iscinating  volume  of  Philostratus  "In 
•  onor  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,"  readms 
;th  w^.ary  eyes  and  note  book  by  his 
side  while  others  were  at  that  time  happy  ■ 
uith  beer  and  song  and  jest.    And  he 
rame  to  the  passage  describing  ApoUon- 
us  prsaching  to  the  Ephesians  from  the] 
pedestal  of  the  temple,  exhorting  them  to  l 
nply  themselves  to  philosophy,  and  toi 
,11  EphGsus  with  seriousness  "instead  of ; 
;i  the  Idleness  and  swagger  that  he, 
ound  there.    For  the  people  were  in-) 
ituated  by  music  hall  artists,  and  them- 
-..iv-s  addicted  to  dancing— nothing  but  ;, 
iping.    and    efEcminatas,    and    clatter  | 
every-whtre."    Mr.  Johnson  put  down  the  i 
book.    Ephesus,  too.  had  had  its  tango  j 
davs  and  nights.  | 


A  Philosopher  at  Home. 

We  once  visited  Jfr.  Herkimer  John- 
son at  Olamport.  and  thus  became  ac- 
quainted'with  his  summer  ways.  Every 
rooming  before  breakfast  he  would  take 
a  hod  of  ashss  and  walk  with  !t  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  where  he  would  cast 
them  on  the    road.     Pondering  some 
grave  sociological  problem,  he  did  not 
always   consider  the  direction  of  tho 
wind,  as  his  flannels  and  boots  showed 
i  on  his  return.    We  have  also  seen  him 
1  sifting  ashes.    'We  have  observed  the 
hand  that  has  written  ceaselessly  for 
years  In  the  interest  of  science  and  for 
tl.e-  benefit  of  countless  thousands  pick- 
ing out  hemps  if  coal  from  the  sifter. 
Mr.  Johnson  picked  In  nailher  a  boast- 
ful nor  a  sheepish  manner,  but  as  one 
cheerfully  perferming  an  expected  duty 
of  the  day.    It  was  a  grand  sight.  To 
us   the   eminent   sociologist   was  then 
]  clothed  in  splendor.    There  should  be 
portrait  of  him  thus  engagad  to  go  be- 
fore the  chapter  "The  Home  Man"  in 
h;s  colossal  work. 

And  would  you  ask  whether  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  is  a  gentleman?  The 
world  would  laugh  at  the  inquirer. 

As  for  luncheon  at  home  determining 
whether  Jones  is  .a  gentleman,  let  us 
say  that  tJie  answer  depends  largely  on  I 
the  character  of  the  luncheon.  It  may; 
be  the  chief  meal  of  the  day.  Restau- 
rant cookery  :nay  distress  his  honorable 
stomach.  His  club  may  be  Infested  with, 
bores  between  1  and  2  P.  M.  The  copy-i 
book  might  Inform  us  that  It  Is  not! 
where  and  when  he  eats  that  stamps  the 
gentleman;  it  Is  how  he  eats;  but  this 
would  be  a  priggish  saw.  We  have  seen 
men  of  fine  instincts,  men  of  unselfish, 
sweet  and  helpful  lives,  mistake  a  knife 
for  a  fork. 


"Estacado." 

As  the  World  W'ags: 

Re^frring  to  your  recent  reference  to 
Llano  Estacado  (now  called  sometimes 
the  Staked  Plain),  we  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Estacado 
means  stockaded  rather  than  staked, 
and  that  the  name  was  given  to  this 
plateau  because  of  its  physical  resem- 
blance to  a  stockade,  which  one  cajinot 
fail  to  notice  as  he  approaches  it. 

JOHN  R.  GOSS. 
"Worcester,  April  16. 
E'ncyclopaedias    and    writers  about 
Texas   refer    to    the    "stakes."  Early 


The  Perfect  Gentleman. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Riding  home  last  Friday  to  my  heb- 
domadary  finnan  haddie.  I  chanced  to 

get  a  half  portion  of    one    of    those  J  ^^^^^  ^„  ^..^ 

oerson-and-a-half    seats    in    the    new  ■f£  Spanish-English  dictionaries  define  "Es- 
■  „„/t  ^irorhpard  the  dia-  ^  tacado"  as  "staked."    Nevertheless,  Mr. 

Reservoir  cars  and  J^f  J,^^      Goss's  sugesti.n  is  an  interesting  one. 

logue  of  two  young  men  who  pretended    l  » 

;  to  be  comfortable  in  the  seat  ahead. 
By  the  smooth-s!;inned  neck  of  the  one 
nn  the  left,  by  his  translucent  ears  and 
r-yr  the  bow  in  the  stern  of  his  hat,  I 
'  I  knew  that  he  was  kind  to  his  mother; 
"land  I  assumed  that  the  other  was  an  J 
ai'ilete    as  he  wore  the  same  kind  of 
haircut  which  motormen  sport  In  win- 
t,-     Said  he  of  the  chic  bow.  Bu.. 
teil  me  trulv,  now,  do  you  think  he  is  ai 
tuUman?"    Said  he  of  the  Bancroft  I 
aoirture:    "A    gentleman?     Juage  for 
i\.,urself— he  goes  home  to  his  luncheoi. 
regularly  every  day,"    Whereat  motn- 
er's  dearest  boy  in'  the    world  com- 
mented:  ••Really?    Of  course,  that  i; 
ouite  conclusive." 

Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  or  your 
readers  can  inform  me  whether  any, 
entleman  goes  home  to  luncheon  every 

Another  query,  the  burden  of  which 
■  Is  Uie  same-can  a  roan  put  out  his  own 
lush  barrels  and  remain  a  gentleman. 
([Franklv,  I  am   the  man  to  whom  I 
refer,  and  at  times  I  have  my  doubts, 
even  though  my  good  wife  says  in  her 
i:  »Iry  way   that   "remain"    is   not  the 
l^ibroper  word  in  my  case.)    It  is  galUi.y 
L  to  me  when  I  reflect  that  1.  who  could 
repeat  almost  the  whole  Greek  alphabet 
.•   a  full  year  after  leaving  college,  and 
,  (  :n  -o-iiiv.  •         away  from  gradu- 
the  face  and  - 


taX«  \.\\-.  part  of  Bottom.  It  is  not  easy  i 
for  o\eii  an  experienced  stage  manager 
that  Ks  .-Iso  an  admirer  of  Shakespeare 
to  o<>i  ':  :ve  a  production  that  will  plea.se] 
the  p  it.li  •  and  at  the  same  time  sati.sf y , 
his  iii  nstic  conscience.  First  of  all,  tht^ 
romantic  i'"ii'on  of  the  comedy  is  a 
ibeauilful  lyric,  to  be  read  rather  than 
I  seen  and  heard  on  the  stage.  It  is  a 
lyric  rather  than  a  play.  As  has  often 
b«en  pointed  out.  many  of  the  siieeches 
of  the  four  lovers  could  be  interchanged 
without  affec  ting  the  sentimental  action 
for  the  worse.  And  in  these  days  It  is 
sddom  that  we  hear  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare read  with  understanding  and  ef- 
fectively. 

']  To  please  tho  audience  when  this  com- 
'  edy  Is  produced  the  rustic  players  act 
their  parts  as  though  they  were  playing 
in  burlesque  and  with  a  deliberate  effort 
to  be  funny.  Now  the.se  players,  these 
•rude  mechanicals."  were  serious  in  their 
undertaking.  There  is  no  need  of  making 
them  up  grotesquely,  giving  this  one  an 
absurd,  impossible  nose,  dicfiguring  an- 
other so  that  he  can  hardly  pass  as  one 
of  the  Lord's  creatures.  What  diu  Duke 
Theseus  sav  when  ho  was  told  that  ne 
■  would  not  like  their  piece?  "For  never 
anything  can  be  amiss  when  simpleness 
and  duty  tender  It." 

When  Mr  Granville  Barker  produced 
the  comcdv  last  February  at  the  Savoy. 
London,  these  rude  players  were  said 
I  to  be  extraordinarily  droll,  not  because 
they  clowned  It,  but  because  they  were 
presented  as  "Blmple  souls  being  earn- 
est and  faithful."  To  differentiate  the 
fairies  from  the  human  beings  Mi\ 
Barker  introduced  Oberon,  Tltania  and 
their  followers  with  gilded  faces  and 
hair,  clothes  of  gold;  their  movements 
were  curious;  Puck  was  a  shock-headed 
urchin  and  the  part  was  played  by  a 
man. 

Mr.  Craig's  production  is  in  many  re- 
spects an  interesting  one.  That  it 
pleases  the  public  is  evident  from  the 
large  attendance  and  the  fact  that  a 
second  week  was  found  necessary. 
When  a  manager  contributes  so  .gen- 
erously to  a  great  public  and  has  the 
courage  to  produce  plays  by  Shake- 
speare with  marked  attention  to  scenery 
and  costumes,  and  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to  in-, 
quire  too  minutely  Into  details  of  the 
performance.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  this  comedy  is  played  on  the  whole 
in  a  comic  rather  than  rotnantic  Spirit. 
This  was  seen  yesterday  when  the  audi- 
ence was  greatly  amused  by  the  re- 
criminations and  bickerings  of  the 
lovers  after  Puck  had  accomplished  his 
roguish  task. 

It  is  true  that  the  Boston  public  has 
shown  in  late  years  in  every  theatre 
a  tendency  to  laugh  Incongruously;  but 
it  must  aiso  be  said  that  in  the  third 
act  Miss  Gill  and  Miss  Olsson,  who  had 
heretofore  played  in  the  spirit  of  ro- 
mantic comedy,  became  almost  farcical  ; 
and  gave  the  audience  its  cue.     Now  | 
Helena    and    Hermia    were    Athenian  j 
women  of  gentle  breeding;  they  were 
•  not  like  the  two  women  in  "La  Fille  ] 
'  de    Madame    Angot"    in    their  quarrel 
'■  scene-     Miss  Young  was  vivacious  as 
'  Puck,    enjoying    fnoroughly    her  work, 
bursting  with  contagious  laughter.  Mr. 
:  Craig  read  the  lines  of  Lysander  with 
fine  under.standing  and  played  in  true 
romantic  spirit,  although  in  the  third 
■  act  he,  too,  was  tempted  for  a  moment 
!  to  lower  the  !;e> .    He  succeeded  in  giv- 
I  ing  Lysander  character,  duferentlal'-!-.: 
him  from  Demetrius.    Miss  Shirley  v  - 
a  fair  Tltania.  The  rustic  players  acted 
In  the  •'traditional"   manner,  i.   e.,  in 
the  spirit  of  burlesque,  wh'ch  we  have 
already  mentioned  and  deplored.  Their 
answer,  no  doubt,  would  be,  "The  pub'- 
11c  likes  it  and  expects  it." 
I     Mr.  Piatt  has  provided  iccnery  that 
•excites  attention  and  admiration.    It  is 
'  neither  too  simple,  nor   too  ehiborale. 
I  The  orchestra  plays  Mendelssohn's  inci- 
I  dental  music. 

The  play  next  week  will  be  Augustin 
McHugh's  "Officer  666." 


UvU  V  \    \^  M 

'MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S  DREAM' 
AT  CASTLE  SQ, 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRK-Second 
week  of  "A  Midsummer  Night  s  Dream, 
by  Shakespeare. 

Theseus   Frederic  Orrootidei 

Egeus    .......... ...  ;  George  E  as; 

L?»"nder  John  Cialg 

Der^etTlus.:  William  P..  C^-^^V-hJ' 

Oiierice   Irving  Pleh«i 

^yf'n,    Walter  walker 

'  mnt>oma   .Mabel  Colcord 

iiie^fna  Do  's  Olssou 

i  ?l^a:::::::::;:::::::::..;.Augusta  ^1 

fiheron  Carney  eh:.itle 

!rit.  °ia  Florence  Shirley 

Pu  *k ;  .  ^ary  Tounp 

I    The  Castle  Square  Theatre  was  filled 
'  from  top  to  bottom  yesterday  afternoon 
with    an    audience    that  unmistakaDU 
chowed  its  appreciation  of  the  prodiic- 
w,-!-!n  recent  yeai^  ^^'s  romantic 


NEW  WILBUR  m 
THEATRE  OPENS ; 
WITH  ROMANCE'! 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

WILBUR  THEATRE-Opening  night.  ; 
First  performance  in  Boston  of  Ro 

„o  •■  =1  nlav  in  a  prologue,  three  acts  | 
mance,    a  play  m     P  ^^^^^^^ 

and  an  epilogue,  *y  f  ^  ^ju. 

Produced  at  Albany  N. 
First  performed      -\  iqio 
Elliott's  Theatre.  Feb.  ^'>-^f. 

in  the  prologue  ai»d  EPl'°Ji't  F'^""! 

Bishop  Armstrong  •  •  •  '^rank  Dekum  | 

Harry  Claiborne  Foster, 

Suzette.  •  -  'the'  Si'oh.  .  , 

Thomas  Armstrong,  rector  oi  ^^^^^^  Faber 
_    ,  H.  Nye  Chart 

Cornelius  \an  Tu>i.------^-     j,g,n  jcorbes 

Basan  Van  Tuyl....Mary  g^^^^  Henderson 

.Miss  Armstrong  .   .  .GUda  Varesl 

I   Stgnora  Vanucel  'Kinneth  Davenport 

I    M.  Baptlste  Frank  GeorRe 

Butler  •  •  '  'naOalilni  Miss  Doris  Keaiie 

"The^'n^Tu'atre^wa^  ^ast  night 

with  an  audience  warmly  appreciati^ 
r,  the  beauty  of  the  colonial  pla^.^o-c- 
indeed,    an    "Intimate"  theatre 


It  is. 


aaer  made  a  speech  in  ^h'ch  he  thanKeu 
hy  name  all  that  had  aided  in  the  con- 
struXn     His  remarks  were  loudly  .-^p- 

pl'auded"  Then  Mr.  ^^-^^^^^^^^1^^ 
Mayor  Ourloy.  who  made  a  ^hort^peecn 
1,.  which  ho  complimented  Mi.  \\iiour. 

Mr  Stnta-.  and  quoted  fvom  Ham- 
let's advice  to  the  players.  During  the 
'^aus'  many  visited  the  '"""^^ -^1,^ 
pleasing  Inno'  ation  !n  local  theatre  ire 
The  noteworthy  features  of  this  the^ 
-itre  have  been  described  at  length  in 
The  Herald.  Now  for  the  Play  chosen 
for  the  opening  night. 

In  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Slracl.  it  IS  written:  "Use  not  much  the 
company  of  a  woman  that  is  a  singer 
^esT  thou  be  talcen  with  her  attempts. 
If  the  l"ev.  Thomas  Armstrong,  rector 
of  St  Giles  in  New  York,  had  pondered 
this  verse    chap.   ix..  4).  Mr.   She  don 
would  not  have  made  him  the  sorry  hero 
of  this  play.  Perhaps  the  clergyman  did 
not  co.>descend  to  read  the  Apocrypha^ 
In  the  prologue,  Thomas,  an  old  man 
and  a  bishop  hears  that  his  g-andson 
wishes  to  marry  an  actress        hen  he 
is  reproached  as  being  cold  and  tanro- 
mantlc  because  he  does  not  -vt  otice  voice 
his  jov  at  the  prospect,   he  tells  tne 
voung  man  the  story  of  his  own  romance 
In  the  Sixties.    The  stage  Is  darkened 
as  he  begins  his  tale  after  the  manner 
of  "Contes  d'  Hoffmann"  and  the  scene 
is  In  the  house  of  Van  Tuyl,  who.  gW- 
ng  a  pa.ly.   has   Invited   the  famous 
linger,    Mme.    (.'avallinl.    to    meet  his 
guests.   The  young  rectcr  is  at  once  in- 
fituate.l    He  asks  leave  to  vn^it  her. 

In  thesecond  act  Mme.  CavalUni  calls 
Rt  the  rectory,  bringing  her  pet  mon.ce>-. 
She  loves  Thomas  and  he  loves  her.  Ho 
shows  her  his  first  baby  shoe  treasured 
by  his  mother.  He  gives  her  a  necklae.^ 
with  a  locket  containing  his  baby  ..xC 
a  necklace  that  belonged  to  his  mother. 
He  asks  her  to  play  "Annie  Laurie  o. 
Uie  piano,  because  it  was   a  favorite 
tune  of  his  mother's.  Thus  does  he  shov 
his  love.    The  singer,  capricious  senti- 
mental,  impulsive,  is  moved  when  he 
asks  her  to  marry  him.    She  confes.  c> 
that  she  has  not  always  been  good. 
He   makes    excuses   for   her-she  was 
young    poor,  alone  In  the  world.  Bat 
she  is  honest  and  admits  that  there  wcoe 
later  liaisons.    He  suspects  \  an  Tuyl 
and  questions  her.  She  denies  any  undue 
Intimacy.    Van  Tuyl,  prominent  in  the 
church  probably  a  warden,  he  is  mo  rich 
and  outwardly  so  lespectable  cor.ies  in 
for  the  sake  of  providing  Mr.  Sheldon 
with  a  scene.  Van  Tuyl  lies  like  a  gen- 
tleman. And  then  the  singer  in  a  bin  ^-t 
of  remorse  confesses  that  she  had  lie'^ 
and  cries  out  that  she  had  been  the 
mistress  of  Van  Tuyl  until  she  met  tac 
rector    She  '.eaves  the  room.  Van  Tu>  I  ^ 
leaves  the  room.   The  rector,  overcome.  ' 
falls  over  a  chair. 

In  the  third  act  there  'is  a  lont, 
scene  between  the  maitre  d'hotel  of  tne  . 
Brevoort  House  and  the  singer's  maid.  ; 
This  is  interesting  enough  but  it  has  , 
nothing  to  do  with  the  play  and  it  de- 
lays the  action.  The  singer  is  to  sal 
for  Europe  the  next  day.  Van  Tuyl, 
sups  with  her  after  her  last  triumph.; 
She  Is  hvsterical.  And  here  Mr.  Sheldon, 
draws  the  character  of  a  petted,  spoiled 
prima  donna  as  If  he  had  summered  and- 
wlntered  with  her  and  been  through  the 
recesses  of  what  she  Is  pleased  to  call 
her  soul  with  a  dark  lantern.  The 
quarrel  with  the  maid  and  the  recon- 
ciliation are  admirably  convived.  true 
to  nature,  and  giving  tlie  spectator  .in 
i  opportunity  of  studying  the  artistic 
I  temperament. 

I  Van  Tuyl  first  begs  to  join  her  in  K  i- 

1      J  rope.    Finding  she  is  through  with  this 
joyless  life,  he  gives  her  pood  advice. 
She  should  live  spotless  as  a  compli-  j 
ment  to  the  rector's  adoration  This  will  1 
be  his  great  reward.    The  hour  is  late,  I 
;        but  Thomas  calls.     He  must  see   her  j 
again.    After  reproaching  her  bitterly,  ; 
he  gives  rein  to  his  passion  In  a  most  | 
unseemly  and  unclerical  manner.  The 
woman  recalls  him  to  his  senses,  for  she  | 
ia  for  the  time  wholly  spiritual.  i 
The  story  is  told  and  in  the  epilogue  j 
the   young   man,    having   listened  pa- 
tiently, is  the  more  convinced  that  it  i. 
duty  and  pleasure  to  wed  the  actress. 
The  grandfather,  still  romantic,  prom- 
ises to  perform  the  ceremor,y. 

Mr.   Sheldon  shows  the  disregard  of 
proportion  that  he  lias  shown  in  other  [ 
pla>  s.    He  has  not  a  high  regard  for  | 
probability.      Too     of ti  n     after     long  ; 
stretches  of  dialogue  ho  suddenly  con- 
trives a  sensational  prfcct.  fearing  lost 
the  audience  is  nodding.    Van  Tuyl  is 
not  an  impos.sible  creature  at  bottom, 
but    his   conduct   in    the    third   act  is 
I'y  grossly  contradictor.\ .     The  clergyman 
(\''ls  not  a  Well  defined,  consistent  cliar- 

ac'er.    He  is  .strangely  innocent.    The  i 
..S  crushing  blow  is  when  he  finds  that  one  1 
of  the  sin  jcr's  lovers  is  an  influential  j 
■'i  ptrlshloncf. 

.Vevertlieiess  the  play  is  .it  t 
tcrtainin'i    and    the  character 
singer  is  .-ilirewdly  drawn. 
•'     The  play  was  acted  at  u  sins:iilarly ' 
^  slow  pace.    There  is  a  wealth  of  incon-  | 
sequential  detail,   but  the  slowness  of : 
the  comedians  was  often  irritating,  and! 
effects  were  thus  frittered  away.  i 
y     Miss  Kcane  has  composed  her  iniper-  i 
■  sonation  with  great  care.    The  vanity,  i 
Inconsisteii.  ies.     loose    views    of    life,  j 
whims,   sudden   emotions   that  rise  to ' 
passion — these    were    deftly    portrayed.  | 
But  Ml.ss  Keane  did  not  succeed  In  ere-  ■ 
•ting  sympathy  for  the  woman  either : 
as  a  light  o"  love  or  as  a  spirltvml  crea-  , 
ture  endeavoring  to  bring  tlio  clerp\ 
man  to  .i  realization  of  his  folly.  ; 


itnendea.  It  may  here  je  ania  ir.at  ailss 
'Keane  was  often  indistinct  oi  •nauJiWe. 

Nor  was  ttiis  wholly  due  to  liei  speaUmfe 

Ensrlish  with  an  Italian  accent. 
Tlie  grandfather,  finely  played  by  Mn 

Faber  spoke  of  his  romance  of  5')  ye-irs 

ago.    Mr.  Sheldon  represents^  the  singer  j  g^rlish]y_good  to  look  upon  in  differin 


Jiggs  Mahoney,  thc- 
jOenty  of  fun  and  kept 
t  •  ai.diciiLe  in  good  humor.  He  wus 
^-cH  supported  by  Alice  Gilmore,  as 
Mrs.  liggrs,  who  must  have  kept  tlie 
dressmakers  working  overtime.  Ethel 
Bell  made  an  attractive  heroine  and 
contributed  much  by  her  pleasing  Voice. 
Edith  Warren  and  Cecelia  Navasio  were 


I  till  about  T-~  '; 

were  valued  on  accouiU  ol  tl:e 
odor  of  the  leatl-wr. — Ed. 


singing  in  "Mignon." 
s  not  produced  in  Paris  until  3866. 


/pes. 


MISS  HOFFM 
AT  BJ^piTH'S 

New  Revue  with  Company  of 
Nearly  50— Excellent  Bill 
Generally. 


Elven  E.  Hedges  ag  the  lady- 
!!l-e  butler  caused  much  mirth. 

The  chorus  is  unusually  pretty  and 
well  trained  in  numerous  of  the  newer 
dances.  There  are  plenty  of  catchy 
Kongs  among  which  "I  Want  You" 
won  instant  favor  and  received  many 
encores. 


r  ijar 
. .  ( her 
pluasant 


Song. 


Miss  Gertrude  Hoffmann  delighted 
two  truly  capacity  houses  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  upon  the  holiday,  in 
Miss  Hoffmann's  New  Revue.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  acts  ever  staged 
In  vaudeville  for  Miss  Hoffmann's  com- 
pany numbers  In  itself  nearly  50  people, 
and  there  is  an  orchestra  of  nearly  20 
more  under  the  direction  of  Max  Hoff- 
mann, i. 

In  her  New  Revue  Miss  Hoffmatip  re- 
veals that  charming  versatility  for 
which  she  first  became  famous  several 
years  ago.  Mimicry  and  impersonation 
are,  of  course,  her  fortes;  but  she  has 
indicated  in  the  Revue  she  Is  present- 
ing this  week  that  she  knows  just  what 
vaudeville  goers  will  appreciate.  Miss 
Hoffmann  is  not  only  the  star  of  the 
Revue,  appearing  as  the  central  figure 
in  almost  all  of  the  twelve  scenes,  but 
she  originated  the  Revue  itself  and  it  is 
staged  under  her  personal  direction.  It 
is  a  Hoffmannesque  performance  from 
start  to  finish,  and  Miss  Hoffmann, 
naturally  and  quite  desei-vedly,  came  in 
for  the  lion's  share  of  the  applause. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  just  which 
of  the  12  scenes  is  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  impressive.  The  opening 
scene,  the  "Garden  of  Girls,"  intro- 
ducing Miss  Hoffmann  and  her  parade 
of  ijaeauties,  is  charming  in 
t  and  setting,  but  no  mor 
"Beautiful  Bule  Danube 
:eous  costumes,  its  light  effects  and 
ballet  of  wood  nymphs.  And  be- 
;n  these  two  are  10  other  scenes 
eacll  plea.sing  and  each  artistic.  In  ad- 
dltic  n  to  all  the  other  things  she  does 


In  European  cities  fashionable  women 
are  painting  butterflies  and  lizards  on 
their  faces  and  going  about  in  the  sight 
of  Die  people  without  hose;  garden  or 
street  liose.  In  Cincinnati  Miss  Wills 
Muiiay  believe^i  that  women,  not  men, 
[ill  'ukl  propose  marriage,  for  men  are 
not  "warm  enough"  in  offering  their 
heart  and  hand.  Mr.  Joyce  Riker  agrees 
with  her  because  women  "have  better 
judgment  in  these  matters."  That  is 
the  reason,  probably,  why  women  often 
bring  suits  for  divorce.  Meanwhile 
Prof.  Rauschenbusch— what  jhouid  we 
do  without  the  professors?  —  suggests 
that  married  women  should  wear  a  dis- 
tinguishing dress  and  a  alripe  or  a  star 
for  each  child  brought  by  her  into  the 
world.  Sociologists,  ethnologists  and 
anthropologists  inform  us  that  women 
of  certain  nations  in  more  primitive 
times  wore  an  ornament  or  a  badge  for 
each  lover,  and  the  more  badges,  the 
more  highly  was  the  ji'oman  esteemed 
in  the  community, 
troublous  times. 


Truly,    these  are 


men 

^the 

gor; 

Us 

twe 


The  Wagner  Family. 

It  appears  that  Mme.  Cosima  Wagnoi 
and  her  interesting  son  Siegfried  deny 
Isolde,  "Siegfried's  sister,"  the  right  tn 
Tase  the  words  "nee  Wagner"  after  her 
present  name.  They  wish  her  to  write 
"nee  von  Buelow,"  for  Cosima's  first 
husband  wag  the  celebrated  pianist  and 
pomposer.  .  t  .  ^ 

Cosima  Liszt,  the  daughter  of  Li^gt 
and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult,  roarriea 
Hans  von  Buolow  in  1S.)7.  They  were 
divorced  in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  were  married  at 
Lucerne  Aug.   25,  Siegfiied 


theii 


n  arrange-  ,  gop,  was  born  at  Rriebschen,  near  Lu- 
)re  so  than  '  cf?rne,  June  6,  1869.  Wagner  \-^rotc,  Nov. 
,"  with  its     XI    J870    to  his   friend   Prae.«er:  "Mj 


Misf 
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port 
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Hoffmann  gives  a  number  of  im- 
onations  of  famous  stagefolk.  She 
rays  Harry  Lauder  to  the  letter  in 
jong  "For  She's  My  Daisy,"  and  her 
;rsonations  of  Anna  Held  in  "I've 
a  Feeling,"  was  just  as  good  and 
aps  a  bit  more  interesting  for  the 
reasion  that  Miss  Held  herself  was  at 
B.  rf.  Keith's  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  At 
botlt  performances  yeKerday  Miss  Hoff- 
man n  scored  as  great  successes  as  she 
has  'in  the  few  other  cities  she  has  fa- 
vorftd  with  the  Revue. 

A^^tliough  Miss  Hoffmann's  act  natur- 
ally j  overshadows  all  else  upon  this 
wee  k's  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  several  of 
the  I  other  numbers  are  excellent  and 
rou  ind  out  an  interesting  program.  .lack 
Ke  ^nedy  and  company  were  good  in  "A 
Bu  siness  Proposal,"  the  Three  Colle- 
gia [ns  in  "Fun  on  the  Campus,"  have 
thf  p  sort  of  an  act  thf^t  the  name  would 
inc  licate.  Burley  and  Burley,  grotesque 
En  [glish  funsters;  tl  *  Three  Dancing 
Bu  [gs  in  Tom  Kirby  and  the  Lawrence 
Si!  Bters  and  Walter  Van  Brundt,  popu- 
lai  r  phonograph  singer,  complete  the  bill. 


house,  too  is  full  of  children,  the  chll 
dren  of  my  wife,  put  besides  there 
blooms  for 'me  a  splendid  son,  strong 
and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  to  call  Sieg- 
fried Richard  Wagner."  Ccsinia  wafr 
born  out  of  wedlock;  so  was  Siegfried. 
And  now  there  if  a  dispute  over  the 
father  of  Isolde  and  Eva.  Here  is  one 
excellent  illustration  of  the  "artistic 
temTierament." 

In  JS92  Buelow  wrote  in  a  sad  way  to 
iMis  Jessie  Hillebrand  that  he  had  seen 
ilBulde  the  day  before  for  the  first  lime 
In  24  years.  On  April  14,  1S6B,  Buelow 
wro'te  to  Dr.  Gllle  from  Munich:  "Allow 
me  to  inform  you  that  on  Monday,  the 
Kith  for  tlie  third  time  I  beoame  fl 
mother,'  as  the  Berliners  say,  when 
daughters  arrive.  The  child,  who  will 
probably  be  named  Isolde,  is  very  ro- 
bu.st." 


The  "Jingo 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  are  having  a  dispute  a^  to  the 
last  lines  of  the  following  song,  and 
appeal  to  you : 

We  doa't  want  to  fight, 

Uiit  by  Jingo  it  we  do 

M'c've  got  ths  ships,  we've  grot  the  men, 

We've  got  the  money,  too! 

We've  fought  ihe  bear  before 
I       And  up  her  Mnea  wo  tore 
!      And  we  left  her  in  distress  "ina  poverty. 

Or  are  the  last  three  lines  as  follows? 
We've  fought  the  Iwar  before 
And  now  ure  Ilritoiis  true. 
The  Russians  shall  never  have  Coustantinople. 
Boston.  JINGOITE. 
This  Jingo  song  by  Q,  W'.  Hunt  was 
sung  in  London  music  halls  in  1878  and 
applauded  by  those  .who  believed  In 
Beaconsfleld's  policy  in  sending  a  Brit- 
lish  fleet  into  Turkish  waters  to  resist 
Russia's  advance.  The  singer  was  Gil- 
bert Hastings  Macderniott,  whose  real 
surname  was  Parrell  (1845-1901),  Ho  had 
served 'in  the  royal  navy.  He  was  per- 
haps the  i83t  "lion  cojnique"  in  tiie 
music  halls.  Clad  Irceproaohably  in 
evening  dress  and'  with  a  vast  expanse 
of  shirt-front,  he  sang  in  a  powerful 
and  unmelodic  voice  and  was  billed  as 
"The  Great  Jtfacdermott."  This  great 
and  only  one  visited  the  United  States 
(1874-76)  with  Julia  Matthews  and  playod 
in  her  company.  George  Jacob  HolyoaUe 
Insisted  that  he  was  the  first  to  use  the 
word  "Jingo"  as  a  political  designation 
on  March  13  1878,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lon^ 
don  Daily  hS'ews. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  eannot  an^ 
gwer  your  question.  Periiaps  you  can 
find  the  song  in  a  music  shop.  The 
books  we  have  consulted  give  only  the 
first  four  lines,  which  you  quote  cor- 
rectly.— Ed. 


"Joys  That  We  Tasted." 

A.  L.  R.  of  Cambridge  writes  that  she 
has  a  copy  of  the  sons  SjUpg  by  "S.  C. 
W."  55  years  ago.  "It  was  publislier'  r,;, 
F.  D.  Benteen,  Baltimoi.,  Md." 


Petraying  Rings, 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  questions  of  "H.  P.  C,  and  your 
consequent  dissertation  on  napkin  rings  '  de'tlni'te  statement 
'came  to  me  as  a  mm  shock.  "Wher?," 
thought  I,  "outside  of  my  own  liouse- 
hold'have  I  seen  a  napkin  ring?  Can 
Ije  that  I  am  living  still  in  the  remote 


MR.   PHILIP   L,   HADE'S  POSITION 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  was  amazed  to  find  so  distinguished 
a  .scholar  as  Cardinal  O'Connell  mis- 
quoting me  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  The 
Herald.  He  is  reported  .'is  saying  of  my 
little  book,  "The  Madonna":  "On  open- 
ing the  first  page  of  the  book  which  Is 
going  to  enlighten  the  public  of  Boston 
and  New  England  about  the  Madonna  I 
found  the  words  'the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin was  Invented  .somewhere  about  485.'  " 
Now,  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  this 
was  quoted  in  good  faith  and  that  the 
reverend  cardinal's  memory  betrayed 
him,  but  ag  a  matter  of  fact  ho  could 
not  have  found  those  words  because  they 
are  not  there. 

I  was  particularly  careful  to  point  put 
tlrat  the  matter  was  doubtful.  My  words 
are:  "It  is  ditficult  to  determine  exactly 
the  period  when  the  cult  of  the  Madonna 
began  to  be  a  feature  of  the  Christian 
church.  St.  Epiphanius  mentions  the  wor- 
tih'ip  of  ilii!  \'irgin  so  early  as  403." 

I  submit  that  this  puts  quite  a  differ- 
ent light  on  tlia  matter.  Instead  of  being 
a  cock-sure  statement  it  is  filled  with 
"philosophic  doubt."  Moreover  it  is  St. 
Epiphanius  who  is  respongible  for  any 


"Bringing  Up  Father"  Proves 
a  Clever  and  Enjoyable 
Musical  Farce. 


GLOBE  THEATRE  —  George  Mc- 
manua's  "Bringing  Up  Father,"  a  mu- 
sical farce.    The  cast: 

Jlsgs    Mahoney  Ross  Snow 

.Mrs.  Jlgss  Mahoney  Alice  Gilmore 

Ellnnr  Mahoney  Ethel  Bell 

Pe^gy   Mahoney  Edith  Warren 

Mrs.    Holmes  Grace  Ady 

Perlie    Holmes  Cecelia  Navasio 

Bill:,-  McGee  C.  Fred  Hedges 

Oswald  Elven   E.  Hedge": 

Ton;   Hamilton  Jesse  H.  Jacobson 

rount  CastlUlon  Georere  M.  Smith 

Mr    .Sullivan  Dave  Conroy' 

Prltz  IMck  Simmons 

A  musical  farce  filled  with  tuneful 
numbers  and  an  abundance  of  graceful 
daucing  is  "Bringing  Up  Father,"  which 
opened  a  limited  engagement  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  yesterday.  Those  who 
pre  familiar  with  the  '  amusing  car- 
toons upon  which  the  comedy  is  based 
bad  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  the  flesh 
many  cf  the  characiers  who  have  pro- 
voked laughter  in  the  comic  "strips." 

Father,  who  has  more  money  than 
ho  knows  what  to  do  with  and  prefers 
the  joys  of  the  old  day  pipe  to  those 
of  fashion,  has  a  hard  time  of  It  train- 
ing for  society  under  the  ambitious 
direction  of  his  wife,  Maggie,  but  he 
in;ina^e5  to  come  out  on  the  top  of  the 
I  ,       fip  most  occasion.s. 


past  without  knowini?  it?" 

For  my  own  napkin  daily  reposes  be- 
side mv  plate  rolled  in  a  heavy  silver 
band  adorned  with  a  medallion  bearing 
the  head  of  Apollo  and  marked  with  my 
initials  and  the  initials  of  the  donor  and 
ihe  date  1872!  The  napkins  Qf  the  other 
members  of  my  family  are  all  enrolled 
In  silver  bands,  every  one  of  whifh  is  an 
heirloom  on  one  side  of  the  family  or 
tiie  other.  None  of  them  is  dated,  but 
all  of  them  had  their  origin  prior  to  the 
date  of  mine.    Can  it  be  that  we  alone 


persist  In  this  ancient  and  econamioal  j  tation 


I  quite  agree  with  Cardinal  O'Connell 
in  his  disgust  at  misstatements  about 
the  Roman  Catholic  eliurc'n.,  I  have  tlie 
deepest  respect  for  that  church,  and 
would  never  print  or  say  anything  de- 
rogatory to  It;  also,  I  can  understand 
that  a  warm-hearted,  impulsive  church 
man  should,  without  notes,  make  an  in- 
accurate statement.  Only  I  feel  that  a 
great  scholar  should,  above  all  things, 
be  accurate.  And  as  it  was  while  pro- 
testing againsi  the  inaccuracy  of  others 
that  Cardinal  O'Connell  made  his.  no 
doubt,  quite  unintentional  misquotation, 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  in 
him  either  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  The 
Herald's  report  or  to  correct  his  quo- 


custom? 

And,  worse  still,  in  our  summer  home, 

rings,  each  adorned  with  the  pattern  of 
;i.  Scottish  clan."    Tire  one  assigned  to 
ine    if  I  remember  rightly,  is  adorned 
wUh  the  plaid  of  Clan  Macgregor.    I  be- 
lieve that  these  are  of  the  "plush  photo- 
1  j;  r;i|ili  album  period,"  because  they  "came 
i  wiDi   the  house,"  and  the  house  came 
1  will)  the  family  gome  I'O  or  25  years  ago. 
1     I  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  forego  the 
[  pleasure   of     reading    "As   the  AVoria 
i  Wags"  in  future.     So  far,  I  have  en- 

i joyed  the  ancient  history  appearing 
therein,  as  viewed  from  the  point  of 
\-iew  of  extreme  youth.  But  the  cruel 
>  olumn  of  today  has  forced  me  to  rea- 
lize my  own  antiquity,  and  I  must  cease 
I  eaJlng  lest  some  future  paragraph  may 
forever  prevent  me  from  f9rgetting  it. 

My  only  consolation  is  that  no  mem- 
'ii:.r  of  my  family,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, has  ever  used  the  contents  of 
the  ring  as  a  "wipe"  between  courses, 
Medford,  April  15.  H.  J.  L. 

The  'plush  photograph  album  period" 
wan  mors  than  25  years  ago.  Sociologists 
inform  us  It  lasted  from  18fi2  or  1863 


The  little  book  is  not  intended  to  be  in 
any  sense  tontroversial.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  critique  on  certain  pictures 
of  tlie  Madoima  and  on  the  treatment  of 
the  Madonna  in  art.  It  was  particularly 
intended  to  be  pieasing  to  Catholics. 
Many  of  my  Catholic  friends  have  read 
it  and  liked  It:  and  if  any  inaccuracies 
or  misstatemejits  have  crept  in  to  it,  I 
regiet  them  and  hereby  express  my  re- 
gret. 

May  I  say,  in  closing,  that  my  good 
friend.  Philip  Hale,  the  musicianr^nay, 
the  Admirable  Ciichton,  who  touches 
lightly  on  theatrical  criticism,  on  edito- 
rial writing,  or  "Column-conducting," 
and  touches  not  which  he  does  not  adorn 
—is  hereby  declared  not  guilty. 

Boston,  April  19.    PHILIP  L.  HALE. 


Dr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  addressing  "i'ale 
-students  in  solemn  procession,  said:  "I 
can  remember  the  days  of  '61.  and  that, 
lc>o.  was  a  most  serious  crisis,"  Dr. 
Hadley  was  born  in  April,  1866.  He  was 
a  precocious  boy,  and  no  doubt  at  that 
time  could,  like  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
have  harangued  a  mob  m  Greek. 


More  Hard  Questions. 

.\^.  the  Wc.rld  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  me  why  Pekln  Is  new 
often  spelt  Peking;  Leipzig,  Leipslc; 
Chill,  Chile;  Manilla,  Manila;  m.irquis, 
marquess?  I  do  not  like  these  new  spell- 
ings; but  if  there  Is  a  good  reason  for 
them  I  suppose  there  Is  nothing  for  It 
I. ut  to  accept  them.  INQUIRER.  ; 

Boston,  April  18. 

Leipsic  has  for  years  been  the  English ! 
.•spelling  of  Leipzig.  Would  you  have  ua  j 
spell  Venice,  Venezla,  or  Municii,  Muen  I 
Lhen,  or  Vienna,  Wien?  The  prevalllnu  | 
spelling  in   literary  use  is  "marquis," 

ut    some    English    newspaper.-)  prefei 

marquess"  and  several  English  nobles 
ijearing  the  title  always  write  "niar- 
;uess."  Not  long  ago  some  one  wrote  tc 
the  Pall  Mai!  Gazette  as  follows.  "One 
sood  resolution  for  the  New  Year  might 
be  concerned  with  an  attempt  to  stand- 
ardise the  title  marquess.  Except  In  tlio 
Times  and  in  books  of  reference,  it  Is 
becoming  more  and  mere  rare  to  find 
the  word  spelt  other  than  marquis. 
There  can  be  no  objection,  I  suppose,  to 
an  agreement  to  use  the  French  form, 
but  it  Is  certainly  wrong  to  write  msr- 
quls  and  marchioness,  as  one  constantly 
sees  It  nowadays.  Let  us  decHe  for 
marquess  and  marchioness  or  marquis 
and  marquise." 

It  is  a  curious  tact  that  In  the  16th  and. 
17th  centuries  "marquis"  was  often  cm- 
|,loyed  as  a  female  title,  equivalent  to 
the  later  "marchioness."  "Marqulbe"  Is 
generally  recognized  only  as  8  title  of 
foreign  nobility. 

Chill  and  Chile  are  both  common.  It 
Is  the  fashion  to  write  Peking,  but  there 
is  a  Pekin,  Tazewell  county,  lU.,  with  a 
pork-packing  establishment,  a  brewer>' 
and  a  distillery.  O  let  us  be  Joyful! 


The  Two  Webster*. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  the  Incident  of  the  two  Hales. 

Learned  counsel  addressing  Jury— My 
authority,  gentlemen,  is  no  other  than 
Daniel  Webster,  writer  of  the  great 
Webster's  Dictionary. 
I  Opposing  counsel  (interrupting)— You 
mean  Noah,  not  Daniel. 
I  Learned  counsel— No,  I  don't.  Noah 
didn't  write  the  dictionary;  Noah  built 
the  ark.  R.  W.  F. 

Boston,  April  19. 


Have  a  Light? 

The  London  Chronicle  discusses  on  the 
difference  between  the  man's  method 
and  the  woman's  method  of  striking  a 
match.  It  comes  to  the  conclusion  that^ 
women  until  a  recent  date  struck 
matches  to  light  fires,  candies  or  gas . 
and  struck  away  from  them;  but  men, 
having  acquired  the  tobacco  habit, 
struck  toward  them  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  sheltering  the  flame  i 
the  hand  from  wind.  "You  will  noti 
that  a  good  many  women  who  smoke 
have  now  adopted  the  man's  method  of 
striking";  the  writer  quotes,  apropos 
of  nothing,  a  Victorian  definition  of 
woman  as  "a  creature  who  can't  argue 
and  pokes  the  fire  from  the  top."  We 
have  not  yet  seen  any  woman  given 
over  to  the  cigarette  habit  lighta match, 
man  fashion,  by  rubbing  it  on  a  trouser 
leg,  but  we  have  not  been  much  "in  so- 
ciety" this  winter,  owing  to  the  inexora- 
ble routine  of  too  daily  life, 

A^Famlly  Treasure 
A  gentleman  named  F.  A.  Madison, 
claiming  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of 
President  Madison,  was  jailed  a  few 
days  ago  after  a  street  fight.  Search- 
ing his  sacred  person,  officers  found  a 
razor  which  he  had  not  uj^,  a  stranger 
in  the  city,  when  he  was  set  upon  by 
two  men  ignoring  the  rites  of  hospital- 
ity. Mr.  Madison  begged  that  he  might 
keep  the  razor,  for  It  had  belonged  to 
the  President,  his  great-great-grand- 
father. "That  razor  and  the  familr 
Bible  are  all  of  his  possessions  that  we 
have  left  In  the  family  now."  No  won- 
der that  he  did  not  wish  to  part  nit 
the  razor,  for  outside  of  any  fami  y 
associations,  the  old  razors  were  f ;  ~ 
better  tools  than  those  now  made  i' 
Germany  and  sold  in  American  clri.  - 
A  Boston  poet  once  sang  of  old  booi 
to  read : 

The  same  my  sire  scanned  before. 
The  same  my  grandsiie  th'jmbtd  o'er 
T'le  fame  his  sire  from  college  bore. 
But  what  is  a  brazen-clasped  volume 
of  Homer,  old  Horace  or  rake  Anacreon 
in    comparison    with    a    razor  handed 
down  from  father  to  son?    The  process 
of  shaving  Induces  contemplation.  A 
man  armed  with  an  old  family  razor  no^ 
only  makes  himself  presentable  for  the 
breakfast  table  with  ease  and  rejoicing; 
he  also  has  the  opportunity  of  Indulgirs 
himself  In  the  worship  of  his  ancesto 


Unfit  for  ^f\nt. 
The  question  has  been  raised  -why  th» 
English  are  shocked  by  the  adjectlv 
"bloody,"  as  In  "the  bloody  rascal," 
"It's  bloody  bad."  It  -waa  -whlspereS 
that  R  woman  In  Mr.  Shaw's  last  plur 
in  London  would  dare  to  say  the  wcrd 
right  out  loud,  and  there  waa  a  twitter 
in    anticipation    the    first   night.  rb» 
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-«  nenslUve  were  r*a<5y.  anxious  to 
"hooked.   The  deiivatlon  of  tills  epl- 
•  t.  "which  fslls  with  wcarlnome  rolf- 
(lon  every  two  or  Ihiee  seconda  from 


Life  In  Rock  Island. 
Tlu>  hieli  cost  of  Uvlns  Is  unkncwu  li\ 
Uoclt  iBlsnd.  111.   W«  havs  received  the 
j  hlU  of  fare  for  last  Easter's  Sunday  din- 
'  nmr  at   a  rostaurant  where  "courtesy 
and   attentive   service   wins    (ss'.c)  the 
hearts  of  all  patrons."  '•Miille«tawnoy 


on  every  iwu       nn^c  dvvw..«.^  ...w  . —        —  -  , 

mouths  of  London  rouKhs  of  the  i  (sjc)  soup;  fried  tenderloin  of  trout,  with 
.'St  type."  Is  doubtrul.    "No  special  1  suproms   sauce;    young   chicken   a  la 
inlnK,  much  loss  a  sanguinary  cne,   I  Prov1denc>>:  Oouns  enpheflTer  a  la  Hoi 
be  attached   to  Us   use."  j  ttein ■  roa.'t  young  turkey,  sarnl  dress- 

^  The'e^Kh'it  rconS^n'^f  '^^U  Balced  Philadelphia  capan  (sic),  with 
ir  Lady.-  The  word  occurs  more  than  '  |  denii  glals;  Baked  domestic  duck,  with 


o  in  the  vulgar  sense  in  Dana's  "Two 
..rs  Befoi  e  the  Mast."   Ruakin  wrote  i' 
years   afterward:   "The  u.se  of  the  I 
r.l  'bloody'  In  modern  low  English  Is' 
(lt»erT  corruption,   not  altering  the 
i  rm    of    the    word,    but    defiling  the 
,  thought  In  It.'  '  This  dictum  Is  rhetorl- 
Ical  but  not  helpful.    Dryden.  Farquhar, 
'  S  vlft  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word  i 
:  inted  In  full,  and  Swift  In  his  journal 
StoUa  wrote:   "It   was  bloody  hot 
■  tod.-iy."    Now  when  the  word 
in  Knsllsh  print.  It  Is  usually 

1  to  -  b  y."    Until  1861  bank- 

lu  na  in  Kngland  were  treated  as  crlm- 
n.ils.    Periodicals  did  not  like  to  print 
i  ankrupt"  in  full:  and  !=o  in  the  Gen- 
ii; man's  Magazin..-  yea   will  find  "B— 


Mr 
■^sierJay. 


Ilerkim'er  Johnson  called  on  us 


He  was   smoking  a 


long 


modera  mesiorlM  (referable  to  ttt  moItlpUclt^ 
of  modem  Interests)  It  tlitt  the  typleiil  n«r- 
ratlve-S|>««cb  mt  the.  average  dlnner-tabl*  r«- 
BoUcs  Itwir  into  this: 

I  rememb«r  ttuit  wbea  w«  were  staying  last 
•priag  In  Italy.  Dear — — 

fcndden  collapse.    Long  panaa.    ITie  listeners 

nlav      lie    wao   -    -         -     •  mormur  encouragement     Slen.-i  ptrbaps?  No, 

/  «h.  »nrt  that  has  a    not  Siena,  but  not  far  \n»j.    Longer  pavue 
cigar,  one  or  tne  boh.  <■■■»  ilKHrthar  aiiggestlons  and  promntiuss  from  the 

.    If   .,n<1  is  sold  at  a  ridiculously  ;  ,ther  gutaU.    ■•Th:it  place  with  ihe  towers." 
,LW  In  It,  and  IS  soia  R  '«o"«h5dy   su^geats    San    Gem'tfimiio.  That's 

lor-  price    a  cigar  for  a  nero.  "ui  i»t:— ot  course.    And  the  speaker  conilnaes:— 

'  ^,  „,,.,  The  eminent  soclolo-  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  were  staying  near 
an  ordinary  mortal,  ineemmeu  ,  Gemlgnano.  aad  tticre  we  happened  to 
elst  was  in  a  highly  excited  state,  not  ,   

gist  was  aub-     .Sewnd  collapse.    Encoaraging  and  ajmpHtbetU- 

over  Mexican  affairs,  but  over  tne  suu  i  ^„^,j,„^,  \vh„„,         she  m.'et?  Siie 

.  .  .  .i-..i,o<.  fnr  soring  and  summer.  ;  ,nnnf>t  remember  his  name.  He  was  a  well 
ject  of  clothes  for  spnns  inown  noTelist.     "You  tmw-the  novelist  who 

•nrawlne  from  his  pocket  a  tailor  s  cir-    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ,^^1,    „t,out    Venl.-o    called  •' 

l^rawJiib  models,    he    Third   (.-ollapse.    The  attempt  to  explain  the 

cular  with  Illustrations  of  moaeis,  no  bv  th»  more  obscure,  or  to  recall 


WllllOUl     ...  :•      lU.  >  :.r,U.uU.-.     .ill.  iupl  at 

emotional  expression.  From  what  we 
know  by  n-port  about  Weber  as  a  pian- 
ist, Mr.  Fo.'c  played  this  music  In  the 
Weberlan  manner.  His  performance 
was,  first  of  all,  brilllaiu.  and  this  Is  the 
chief  quality  of  the  music. 

The  two  pieces  by  Florent  Schmitt 
are  from  the  first  collection  of  "Mii- 
slques  Intlmes'"  written  a  few  years  j 
before  the  composer  took  the  Prix  de 
Rome.  They  are  pretty  little  sketches 
prevented  by  artistic  touches  here  and 
there  from  falling  to  the  level  of  salon 
music. 

Mr.  Fox's  playing  gave  much  pleasure. 
His  tone  was  agreeable,  whether  force 
or  delicacy  was  demanded  His  technic 
was  sure,  evenly  developed,  fully  ade- 
quate. He  played  with  marked  under- 
standing. Bach's  Choral  Prelude  was 
appropriately  plaintive  in  religious  en- 
treaty, and  Debussy's  Isle  was  never 
more  recklessly  Joyous.  After  the  sec-i 
ond  group  Mr.  Fox  gave  a  romantic 
reading  of  Phlllpp's  "Clulr  de  Lune." 

I  am  told  that  New  York  Is  Mr.  Mitch-  i 
ell's  home;  that  he  has  sung  In  comic 

  sard's  song  and  "II  Neige,"  which  he 

Anecdote  for  the  Day<  ."^Ings  as  one  having    had  experience. 

The  reaolt  of  this  unltertim.it*  feebleness  of    From  his  manner  of  interpreting  Pes- 

.  _   card's  song  and  "II  Neige,"  which  he 

added  to  his  second  group,  it  seems  as 
if  he  had  been  studying  the  art  of  M. 
Clement,  an  excellent  model,  not  easily 
equalled.  .  At  present  Mr.  Mitchell's! 
ranfee  of  expression  is  not  large.  Saini- 
Saens's  "Sabre  en  Main"  Is  a  blood- 
thirsty song,  fit  for  a  sturdy  person ; 
w^lth  a  piratical  black  beard  and  a  me- 
nagerie voice,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  roared 
as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove.  He  has 
yet  to  learn  differentiation  In  senti- 
ments and  emotions. 


apple  dumplings;  Prime  ribs  beef,  an 
jus;  Combination  salad;  Snowflako  pota- 
toes; Escalloped  tomatoes;  Jell-O  fniii 
sundae."  .Vnd  there  were  these  "drinks  ": 
coffee,  tea,  milk,  carnations,  roses.  All 
of  tnl9  for  35  cents.  What  in  compari- 
son was  the  dinner  served  to  Parisian 
gourmets  in  last  .January:  Uralsed  arma- 
dillo. Ushant  iamb,  Chayotes  en  salade, 
Corslcan  cheese,  Manjar  du  Chill, 
washed  down  by  Shao-Chen,  a  wine  of 
Ctatoia? 


asked-  "Which  would  you  choose?"  One 
model  was  "a  refined  soft  roll  with 
uraked  lapel."  another  was  «al 
Classic  in  a  business  suit."  Mr.  John- 
son's eves  rested  lovingly  on  the  picture 
of  a  "conservative  model  designed  for 
the  well  developed  figure."  He  preferred 
it  to  a  •  semi-conservative"  model.  And 
the   artist    of    the  "conservative' 


something  joii  cannot  remember  by  Bouiethlng 
.  Ise  yon  re  completely  forgotten.  Is  rarely  n 
success.  Meanwhile  a  general  uneasiness  seems 
to  show  that  these  Lethean  reminiscences  are 
a  little  trying  to  *lie  company  in  general. 


Food  Pills. 

Have  "food  pills"  been  introduced  at 
last  In  the  German  army?    We  read 
some  time  a?o  that  tests  were  satls- 
I  factory.    For  a  12-hour  marching  and' 
"■    ■     etc.,    had    portrayed   a   young  fighting  exercise  with  a  pause  of  two 
with  pipe-stem  legs,  narrow  should- I  hours,  six  tablets  of  concentrated  food 
"a  flat  chest,  and  the  face  was  that.l  ^.p^e  supiilied  to  each  soldier,  and  this' 
^      man  with  a  "still  "    On  the  other  ^.gg  the  whole  of  his  nourishment  forr 
ind   the  youth  In  the  "seml-conserva-j  (he  march  with  the  exception  of  the 
,        =>,it  had  a  well  proportioned  flg-  morning  meal.   The  results  were  said  to 
,    ,    .,nre«9lon      His   boots  be  satisfactory.    About  70  years  ago  an 
ure,    an   alert   expression.  „_  attack    was    made    In    France  against 

were  queer,  but  a  gospel-eyed  young  ^^^^^      Several   pamphlets   were  pub- 
^■f,rr,!,n  fashionably  dressed  and  stand-  y,she6.  among  them  one  by  Sejours  de; 
r°    pnkfldln?ly   near  him,    looked  far  t-j,ous,    who   Instructed   the   rea«ler  in 
Ihovrthem    willing  In  her  affecUon  to  j^^^   preparation  of   "Persian   pills  for' 
\ini  ire  them      We   advised  Mr.   John-        prevention  of  hunger,  according  to  a 
Lnn  to  choose  the  semi-conservative  suit,  prescription  drawn  up  by  Avigenus,  the 
it  vuun  not  necessai  v  for  him  to  take  the  famous  Arabian  doctor.    Sixty  grammes 
nr  the  girl  with  it,  and  they  would      ^,,gge  pills,  costing  only  V)  centimes, 
i  thlv  not  be  thrown  in  even  If  he  contain   as  much   nourishment  as  lOOOl 
1^1    ,V,i  .ntreat  the  tailor.    The  young  grammes  of  the  finest  bread.  •    The  cost 
,o  ..norting  tl<e  "real  classic"  looked      ^^^.^  German  army  food  pill  Is  half 
'  ',!!nre  Uke  a  gunman  than  one  acquainted      American  ceu^. 

'  l^^nuld  he  at  your  ease  with  a  barkeeper 
ior  in   exchange   professor  from  Bui- 

a 

■Go"od  F^rm  Dress  Guide 


*  The'"  tailor's  psn^phlet  .cont^n*^^ 


f7w  ^^/'^/^' 

Felix  Fox  Heard  with  Pleasure 
•  —George  Mitchell  Sings 
Here  for  First  Time, 


It  appears 

thaTTn%he  m'ornlng  the  "perfect  dres- 
Ber''  should  wear  tan  cape  chamois  or 

E^;^:'=dK^u:i:^^^p 

^;^^r.':^^^^^^TP^l  rnr^Mr:  FOX  Played  these  Piece. 

Iftrer'sfn^g-^ror  only  ":^tf  a^iKe'r  ^auT  Prel:  Bach-Busoni  ''I  Call  on 

^»J^h  of  O^e  shape  commonly  known  as  ^hee.    Lord"    ("••E^"  „f '"'om  lonata 

"1urnr;.%r'  Johnson  ^ouid  ^no_t J_or  ,veber.    «:!!.,„T.^---^uon;;  Schmitt, 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Felix  FOX.  pianist,  and  George  mM 
.  concert  last  night  In  Stein 


Weber,    first   nioveinci    c„v,mltt 


An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
heartily  pianist  and  singer.  j 

another  prison.    And  yet  we  ^^^^^j 

When  I  consider  cities  and  'o'";--  J  Jl"^^^ 
'  H«m  to  be  but  common  prisons;  for  such  as 
w  and  sell  are  prisoners,  such  as  sit  in  par- 

pEgeant.   

By  Jingo. 

A  few  days  ago  '  "Jlngoite"  askec 
about  the  last  three  Unes   of    G  W 
Hunt's   famous  song,   which,  sung  b> 
"the  Great  Macdermott"  in  1878.  gav« 
the  term  "jingo"  to  the  political  vocabu- 
lary    The  Herald  has  received  severaj 
answers.  It  prints  them  to  show  thj 
value  of  human  testimony,   which  ri 
the  courts,  and  presented  to  an  InteUl. 
gent  jury,  sets  an  accused  man  free  or 
sends  hltn  to  prison,  or  even  to  the! 
chair  of  death. 
AS  the  World  Wags: 
i    "Jingolte"  asks  for  the  last  three  lines 
of  the  "jingo"  song,  and  quotes  certain 
variants.     I    remember    a  youthful 
cousin  of  mine,  who  was  In  England  j 
when  it  was  sung,  singing  It  on  his  re- 
turn as  follows: 
We  don't  want  to  fight, 
^^"e%f  lot  She'^eo?  we've  got  the  ships; 

1  ^„V?  P^ui  %^ri::n^  Constantinople!  . 
"undoubtedly  there  were  man  v  rj 
sions  used,  as  is  often  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
Music  Hall  lyrics.  J<.t.^t.i,. 

Chestnut  Hill.  April  21.  ! 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Jlngoite"  quotes  correctly  the  first 
four  lines 


111  ii^i  ,.!! 111  Uie  request  of  "Jingo- 
lte," I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  lines 
of  the  chorus  ot  the  song  he  refers  to. 

I  was  in  England  at  the  time,  and 
have  sung  the  song  and  heard  It  sung 
hundreds  of  times,  and  feel  positive  that 
my  quotation  as  below  is  correct. 
We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  If 

we  do.  .  ^  ^. 

We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men, 

We  v«  got  the  money,  too; 
We   fouKlil    the    bear    before,    and  while 

We're  Britons  true. 
The  Russians  shall   not   have  Constanti- 
nople. 

Sanford,  Me.,  April  22.  L.. 

An  Elegy. 

We  were  deeply  moved  by  Mr.  Joel 
Ellas  Springarn's  poetic  tribute  to  the 
late  Prof.  Peck  which  is  published  in 
the  International  of  this  month.  These 
two  lines  are  Wordsworthlan  In  their 
simplicity  and  frank  appeal: 
Out  of  the  welter  and  passion,  out  ot  your 

whole  life-wreck. 
We  frame  our  own  hope's  meisago,  Harry 

Thurslo^  Peek. 

O  TannenbaumI 
And  here  Is  another  poem  contributed 

to  The  Herald.  Many  of  our  readers 
know  the  German  poem  sung  to  the  air 
which.  In  this  countr.v,  during  the  civil 
war,  was  known  as  "Mt-ryland,  My  Ma- 
ryland." The  poet  here  apostrophizes 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Tannenbaum  of  tKe 
I.  W.  W.,  who  was  recently  sentemed 
to  imprisonment. 

0  Tannenbaum!   0  Tannenhamnl 

Wo  1st  (lie  Arbeit  Jetzt? 

Du  blst  fin  Traeumer  Ton  der  Qme«« 

In  Career  schon  besetzt. 

Von  aller  Manner  du  blst  eltt 
Wei-  l«t  so  glueclillch  sehr, 
Diiss  la  das  Career  fest  gema<ftt 
Du  hast  kelna  Arbeit  mehrl 
Aber  <11l'  Stadt  fuer  dlch  bezalblt 
UnJ  schoen  uud  trel  ilu  sltzst, 
Waium  hat  nlemiind  nur  erbalt 
Der  flatz  wo  Jetzt  du  blst? 


Boston,  April  10. 


Rezicers  Work 


'Set 


ichlemihr  Is 


Played  for  First  Time  in 
Boston  at  Rehearsal. 


Sororwing'as  applied  to  collars.  A 
"wrng  '  collar  should  be  w-orn  only  b.v 
buckwing  dancers.  As  we  have  said,  he 
in  a  nervous  state  and  was  con-, 
■Koa  1"  <*  ^,    stick  of  what  hel 

stantly  rehshti.is;  nis  »ui.>^  ..v„„  ,m 
fondlv  thought  was  tobacco.  You  »e«. 
buv^ng  a  suit  ot  clothes  Is  not  an  e%er> 
da    a?fair  with  me.   It  is  a  serious  mat- 


.S„ei\^'rLyi;;,f^^-"'-v;fione-^^; 

thelfmy    ••Triste   Ultorno  :  G. 
"Reve    d' Amour";    Massenet,      •f"  „ 
MaUnal":  Pessard,  "L-Adieu  du  Matm 
Salnt-Saens,   "Sabre        j^^^l"  '  ^erday 
Scott    "Afterday";   Sprose,     ^  .  xiio.ht 
and  Today";  Chadwlck,  "Oh.  Let  Night 
Ipeak  of  Me";   Whelple>^  'Oh.  for  a 


If 


aay  affair  with  me      t  is  a  .. Breath  of  the  Moorlands 

^;o"Xng     P«"t  he  safer  to|      Mr  ^-'^^  '""hf ' wand  rs  ^'Santly 

f.^n^w  tL  'conservative  model  designed     convennonal      he  wa 

iml'Jrt  sTc^lo^sn^-rUeT:,        ^Id,  ,  {Xrlously  pursued  by  -o  -".^pian- 

^:^uTr      much  lower  than  his  ri.ht;    the  composer  "O      Lo,  ^^^^^  ^ 

that  U«  has  a  aefl^«<i  paunch.  Uxat  Ui3    J?^"^^^^^^  Mme    Sembnch  was 


leg 

elated 


— — M  —  -    religious  TiaLui".     i"..'^    — -  . 

at  Umes  do  not  appear  to  be  asso^    probably  the  last  celebrated  s.n^e 
a  intimate-y  with  his  trunk'    Th«    put  it  on  the  progran,  or^a^Symp^ 


lited  tntimate'y  wltli  nis  rrunK  -     j."^  put  it  on  inc  |/;v/&.— •  --.  -  .  i.  ^oax 

'reate-t  hi^-  t>^-"-                   ,  "r*"  concert,  and  she  ^^en  om'Ued  'h^^^"'"^"; 

one  Mr.  Johnson  will   not  order  new  difficult   section.             Presto  ^<"- 

clothes:  but  will  put  up  for  another  sum-  i^no  Is  full  of  .character    an  unu  ua 

^er  with  his  f.-.mous  non-fltting  English  ^jece  for  his  period-    M;^,f^<;^  ^ f.pness, 

suit   smuK^ied.  and  arriving  in  a  sugar  delightfully,  with  a  P'-'^":  .^[^i^''^^  ^i,; 

rarrefTro^i  Elizabeth.  X.  J..  without  the  .  ..^h  a         -"f^^^^'^P^^'^i^  'md  n"ot  \ry 

„ame  of  the  oonsi.nor.                 ■  .  -^ng^^hrpUce"  ir;the  c-tu-^ 


We  don't  want  to  flght,  j 
^»e%e%'or'^."he"shTp^.'we're  ^t  the  men,  I 
We've  got  the  money,  too; 
But  the  last  lines  run  thus: 
We've  ll'-kcd  the  Bear  before, 
4-.tSusi^anT'rba^"rorbr' Constantinople. 
With  a  long-drawn-out  "o"  In  the  sec- 
Td  last  syllable,  to  fit  the  mus^ 
Boston.  April  21.  E.  w.  ti. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The   following   version   of  the  Jiriso 
Song  used  to  be  sung  by  English  chil- 
dr^n  with  great  glee  about  the  time  of 
the  Russian-Turkish  trouble: 
We  don't  want  to  fight, 
But  by  Jingo  if  wp  do. 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  m««, 
We've  got  the  money,  too! 
We've  fought  the  bear  before 

iSd  tbrRusslfaslauV.ot  have  Constantinople. 
'    The  second  line  was  sometimes  ren- 
dered: 

But  by  Blanghters  if  we  do. 
Although  this  substitution  was  consid- 
ered very  slangy.  DERBY. 
Hanover,  N.       April  O. 
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he   was   content  to 


As  the  World  Wags:   

The  last  three  lines  of  the  song  re- 
ferred to  ran  as  follows: 
We've  fought  the  bear  before,  loJB, 
,to"'tbe  russi'ans''^i;ali  not  hare  Constantinople 
'  Waltham,  Apriin.  COVENTRY. 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  . 

The  23d  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck,  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  Hall.   The  program  was  asj 
follows: 

symphony  in  D  major  __(K  604)  Mozart 
S^Sphonfc  Biography  "Schlemihl.^^^^^^^j^ 

Symphony  la  B  ^".^J.". /.^i . '°  H^^nj 

i  Reziclk's"''sVmphVnicBlo»'raphy''  wasj 
1  performed  here  for  the  lirst  fme  i"  this 
I  country.    The  overture   to  Rez-ilceit 

•■Donna  Diana"  was  played  ft  »  bym  , 
'phony  concert  in  December,  other- 
wise the  composer  is  known  m  Boston 
unlv  by  reputation. 

The  composer,  writing  his  own  analy- 
Ms  of  "Schlemihl,"  tirst  of  all  inflrms; 
he  hearer  that  the  music  has  nothing 
vvhatsoever  to  do  with  the  famihar 
<;torv  of  Peter  Schlemihl,  the  man  ihatj 
lost  his  shadow.  This  music  portrays 
n  tones  the  life  of  an  ambitious,  capable 
r^an  Who  struggles  constantly  agauist 
STd  luck  until  at  la^t,  discouraged  and 
al>andoned,  ho  allows  himself  to  s^nk 
into  Nirvana."  The  hero,  iike  the  man, 
in  Poe's  "Raven,"  Is 

Some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  Dis- 
Follo«^ed' fast  and  foUowed  faster. 

There  Is  a  proud  thema  characterlz- 
!„-  the  man.  Then  came  hints  at  his 
t"te.  Fo?a  time  he  is  dissolute.  There 
is  a  section  eniUled  "Orgy."  in  which 
the  manly  theme  is  distorted.  A  tno  is 
svggested  by  Aubrey  Beardsley's  comedy 
ballet  ot  marion.ttas  for  performance  at 
the  Theatre  Impossible,  three  pictures 
that  were  published  in  the  sscond  vol- 
ume of  the  "Yellow  Book."  Pictures  of 
a  woman  dancer,  a  mad  flute  player,  the 
marionette  orchestra  with  its  leader,  a 
humpbacked  dwarf  and  a  smglno 
woman.  There  are  explanatory  notes 
in  the  score  that  Reznicak  did  not  In- 
"ude  m  his  analysis.  From  them  we 
learn  that  some  of  the  women  In  the 
orgy  were  foul,  not  fair,  creatures  for  a 
vValpurgis  night. 

The  man  outlives  his  wallowing.  He 
meets  the  woman  that  becomes  his  wife. 
Uis  helpmate.  With  her  and  their  child 
,  he  for  a  time  knows  happiness.  He  is 
'  imperiously  summoned  to  batUe  for  fx- 
istence.  Misfortunes  come  "P""  ^  m. 
He  was  not  made  to  struggle  w  ith  the 
world.  His  nature  is  not  adaptable,  nis 
health  gives  way. 

He  prays  for  outward  and  inward 
peace  (The  text  of  the  prayer  is 
Goethe's  "Wandrers  Nachtlied,"  an(.  it 
is  sung  by  a  tenor).  He  makes  again  a 
brave  endeavor.  At  last,  disgusted  with 
the  world,  disheartened,  he  strives  no 

'"it^'has  been  hinted  that  this  sym- 
phonic "biography"  might  be  considered 
In  a  measure  an  "autobiography. 
Reznlcek  was  favored  by  birth.  His 
father  was  a  lieutenant-general  of  high 
social  position;  his  mother  was  a  prin- 
cess He  was  uncommonly  gifted  by 
nature  An  accomplished  musician,  an 
exoerienced  conductor,  he  is  well  versed 
fn  the  otiiiM  ni.  It  is  s:Md  that  he 
has  not  1 ,  -  . 


J  K 


jUt, 


'  use  .1  homeiy  expression,  there  is  ai 
screw  loose  in  his  make-up. 

However  this  may  be,  we  are  now  I 
chiefly    Interested    in    the  symphonic! 
work.    Having  chosen  his  subject,  Rez-  i 
nicek  treats  it  in  an  Imagijiatlve  man- 
,  ner,  in  a  manner  at  times  wildly  fan- 
I  tastical.     He  has  musical,  as  well  as 
Intellectual  ideas,  and  this  work  is  much  i 
mora    than    "literature."     His  themes 
have   decided   character  and  they  are  > 
skilfully     and     effectively  introduced. 
Thus  the  return  of  the  Man's  motive 
when   the  opening  section  Is  repeated 
is   superbly    managed.     The   hearer  is 
thrilled,    not   merely  Interested.     It  Is 
true  that'  in  the  first  section  there  are 
a   few  suggestions   of  Strauss's  "Hel- 
denheben,"  but  they  lie  in  the  general 
plan  and  in  a  very  short  phrase  that 
recalls     the     pedants'     grumbling  at 
Strauss.    The  hints  are  few.    The  com- 
position as  a  whole  Is  strikingly  orig- 
inal: in  thematic  material,  in  the  har- 
monic scheme,  and  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion which  is  often  daring  and  brilliant, 
never  experimental.    There  is  momen- 
ary   use  of  one  or   two  old  German 
songs. 

The  Scherzo,  an  orgy,  is,  indeed,  an 
orgry  with  amazing  dissonances,  with  a 
wildness  of  fancy  and  an  audacity  of 
invention  that  make  the  "orgies"  of 
Berlioz  seem  like  an  old-fashioned  Fri- 
day evening  prayer  meeting  in  a  New 
England  village.  Here  the  composer 
gives  loose  reins  to  his  fancy,  still  it  is 
under  control.  The  Adagio  contains 
nobly  beautiful  strains,  while  the  Love 
scene  is  In  an  exalted,  not  an  earthly, 
mood.  And  to  the  end  the  composer's 
fancy  does  not  droop.  The  struggles  of 
the  .soul  and  the  confusion  that  lead  to 
hopelessness  and  despair  are  powerfully 
depicted:  the  final  endeavor  to  rise  above 
all  obstacles,  to  climb  tha  heights,  is 
grandly  expressed.  All  in  ail,  a  remark- 
able work  that  does  not  depend  for  its 
general  effect  on  a  knowledge  of  tin.- 
composer's  argument.  Here  and  there 
may  be  trivialities,  or  rather  superflui- 
ties, '  but  the  impression  made  by 
"Schlemlhl"  as  a  whole  was  marked. 
Nor  will  It  prove  momentary  and  fleet- 
ing. The  performance  was  such  as  only 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  led  by 
Dr.  Muck  could  give..  Conductor,  Mr 
Clarence  Shirley,  who  sang  the  tenor 
solo,  and  the  orchestra  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  applause. 

The  program  was  shrewdly  arranged. 
Mozart's  symphony  without  a  minuet  is 
a  delightful  work,  graceful,  suave,  now 
tender,  now  sparkling,  masterly  in  work- 
manship.   It  was  beautifully  performed. 


A  LIttfe  Belated, 


Lii 


-  itjr^iiigei 


id 


"Tristan     und     Isolde,"     "Les  Trios 
,  Masques"  by  de  Lara,  "Pagliacci,"  "Tha 

favorites  of  my  colle-e  daVs""!!?.^'"'""     °^     Seville"     and  Zandonal's 
was  reminded  of  a  momentous%ueltion  '  ' '^^'^^'^^  ^'^  f^'"'"''' 


As  the  World  'Wags: 

Reviewing,  as  1  often  do 
I  the  ' 
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^vh.ch  was  discussed  at  length  in  your 
■^'lumn  some  time  ago.    Namely:  Does 

nuat^not  contain  meat?  I  quote  as  fol- 

"Am  tijen  I  showed  my  great  mlnce- 

j  P  e  in  a  bag  of  tissue  paper,  and  I  told 
tlioin  how  the  mince-meat  wss  made  of 
P'llden    pippins   finely   shred,   with  the 
undercut  of  sirloin,  and  spice  and  fruit 
;H'  <.ordingly,  and  )ar  beyond  my  knowl- 
;pdse.      The  pie  referred  to  was  made 
ni  the  year  16S4,  or  thereabouts.  i 
I     In  my  youthful  estimation,  during  that ' 
glorious  period  of  life  when  one  actually  I 
knows  thing.s,  tlie  book  from  whdch  the 
above  is  taken  was  one  of  the  three 
sreatest  novels  ever  written.    That  fact 
has  nothing  of  p^culiarity  :  but  strange 
lo  say,  T  am  still  of  the  ,san-,e  opinion. 
Rather,  however,  than  run  tia-  risk  of 
having    my    d.  ]j,.:,t,,  fp 
c'iticism  of 
from 


s  hurt  by 
ii  >■  ta.slr  ,  I  refrain  , 
nammg  the  book,  and  send  this 
information  merely  as  a  nugget  to  place 
n  the  cabinet  cf  gastronomies,  whicii' 
h.is  long  been  a  valuable  asset  in 
collection  of  curiosities.  H  r 

April  22.  ■ 


your 
L. 


The  Young  Hadley. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  remark  in  today's  Heral^l  that 
President  Hadley  of  Yale  might  have 
harangued  a  mob  In  the  Greek  language 
in  the  days  of  '61.  reminds  me  that  a 
freshman  of  the  Yale  class  of  1860  call- 
ing upon  Prof.  Hadley.  the  father  of  the 
tulure  president,  reported  that  he  saw 
the  infant  at  that  early  and  tender 
period  of  his  existence  seated  on  the 
floor,  playing  with  blocks,  some  of  which 
bore  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and 
other  blocks  of  Sanscrit  characters 
Avon,  April  22.  q  ^ 


which,  with  the 
jMotitemezzi  opera,  will  give  the  Parisian 
public  two  absolute  novelties.  '  j 

The  official  list  of  singers  is  as  fol-' 
[lows: 

Sopranos  and  contraltos— Bianca  Bel- 
lllncioni,  Pranziska  Bender-Schaefer, 
Emmy  Destinn,  Claire  Dux,  Louise  Ed- 
vina,  Mary  Garden,  Frieda  Hempel, 
Maria  Kousnezoff,  Elvira  Leveroni, 
Margarete  Matzenauer,  Ne?lie  Melba, 
Claudia  Muzio,  Alice  Nielsen,  Rosa 
Raisa,  Maggie  Teyte  and  Eva  Van  der 
Osten. 

Tenors— Peter  Cornelius,  GUilio  Crimi, 
Edoardo  Ferrari-Fontana.  John  McCor- 
mack,  Giovanni  Martinelll,  Giordano 
Paltrlnieri,  Johnannes  Sembach  and 
Vincenzo  Tanlongo. 

Baritones  and  basses— Pasquale  Am- 
ato,    Aquistapace,    Francesco  Cigado, 
j  Johannes    Fonss,    August    Kiess,  Paul 
I  Knupfer,  Paolo  Ludikar,  Robert  Leon- 
hardt,    Paul    Bender.    Pompilio  Mala- 
testa,  "\^annl  Marcoux,  Antonio  Scotti, 
I  Andrea  de  Segurola,   Luigi  Tavecchia, 
Carol  Van  Hulst  and  Taddeo  Wronsky. 
j    Orchestra   conductors— Albert  Coates, 
Roberto    Moranzonl,    Pierre  Monteux, 
Ettore  Panizza  and  Felix  Wsingartner. 
The  present  committee  of  administra- 
.tlon  includes  Baron  Frederic  d'Erlan.ger, 
Hcrry  V.  Higgins  and  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,    representing   the   Rcyal  Opera 
Covent  Garden;   Eben  D.   Jordan  and 
Henry    Russell    of   the    Boston  Opera 
Company,  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  Otto  H. 
Kahn  and  Clarence  Mackay  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan   Opera    Company    and  Lord 
Grimthorpe.     Mr.    Russell    is   also  di- 
rector-general of  the  organization. 


I 


-Ml 


''I 


c 


."-Sheldon's 
■  now  pit 

'  at;  -.   Ilii  1 


interesting 

,viiig  at  thf 


I'd. 


it- 


Step  After  Step. 

is  the  World  Wags: 

I  n  ant.  to  know  hOTsr  many  steps  th=r= 
are  m  tlie  geometrical  stairs  in  St.  Paul'  - 
Cathedral.  London?  Some  of  your  read 
ers  may  help  me  to  the  knowledge  il 
have  searched  and  asked  and  I  cannot 
get  an  answer  that  Is  sure,  some  books 
giving  91.1  step.'^:  some  110,  and  one  88  and 
lo  added  fui-  the  clock.  The  librarian  of 
Con  


roll,  tins 


-  -   ,1         ''"^ss  writes  that  he  doesn't  know 

The  more  familiar  symphony  of  Haydi)  jj         that  h«  has  no  books  that  vrill  give 

'  ill™  the  information.  C  G  L 

Boston,  April  21, 


gave  a  final  contrast.  There  was  a 
sliort  intermission  before  and  aftei;' 
"Schlemihl." 


The  choir  will  now  s!ng.  "Sichagittin* 
up  stairs.'    Baedeker's  "London'-  " 
88  and  13  steps. 


gives ' 


If  Reason  choose  the  good  part.  Conscience 
forthwith  bears  that  man  company  everywhere 
iu  all  the  shrines,  all  the  streets,  all  the 
groT'^s,  all  the  haunts  of  men.  clapping  her 
bauds  and  singing;  and  even  Tvhile  he  sleeps, 
over  his  head  shall  be  heard  the  chant  of 
tbat  tuneful  choir  which  she  has  chosen  from 
;im<ing  the  People  of  Dreams  and  stationed 
he^ido  his  bed. 


For  1914. 

Ret  if  de  la  Bretons  wrote  a  curious 
book,  "Les  Gynographes,"  which,  pub- 
lished in  1777,  had  for  its  purpose  to  es- 
tablish  rules  and  regulations  for  put- 
ting all  women    in    Europe    "in  their; 
roiier   place  and    bringing  about  the  ; 
appiness  of  the  two  sexes,"    On  paS'5  \ 
;9   he  discourses    concerning  modesty, 
he  young  woman  should  never  aban- 
herself  to  Indecent  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. Swearing  should  be  forbidden  even 
among  women  of  the  lower  class  under 
the    severest    penalties.      A  drunken 
oman  should  be  condemned  to  death 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  "As 
aint,  rouge,  etc.,  are  in  themselves  a 
imulated     and     immodest  ornament, 
ivomen  should  not  be  allowed  the  use ; 
ntll  after  ten  years  of  wedded  life,  or 
.intil  a  woman  has  borne  five  children,  i 
oreover,  no  woman,  whatever  her  ago  j 
ay  be,  and  still  less  no  girl,  shall  use  ' 
obacco.   Aged  women  will  be  permitted  I 
only  to  inhale  it  from  an  open  box.  They  | 
11    not   perfume    themselves   unless ; 
le  natural  infirmity  compels  them."  I 


The  Field  of  Monterey. 

\-.  the  World  Wags: 
I  an  you  tell  me  something  about  an 
.1    hong?    The  closing  lines  of  each 
;iti7a,  if  I  remember,  is  something  like 

tills: 

On  the  field  of  Monterey. 
Xow  they  are  sleeping 
tore).  April  21.  E.  F.  W. 

There  are  many  poems  written  about 
lexical!  and  Texan  conflicts  and  tne 
leivican  war.  The  finest  is  Walt  Whit- 
,an's  description  of  the  fall  of  Alamo 
with  the  lines: 

I'rhev  were  the  glory  of  the  race  of  rangers, 
iMatchless  with  a   horse,   a  rifle,   a   song,  a 

supppi"  or  a  courtship. 
|T,avg",   tmbulent,   l^rave.   handsome,  generous 
proud  and  afteetionate.  ' 
Beanlfd.  sunburnt,  dressed  in  the  dee  oosttuno 
of  hunters. 

Not  a  BiDgle  one  over  thirty  years  ct  age. 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman^  best  known 
l,y  Ills  song,  "Sparkling  'and  Bright," 
'•.rote  a  poem  entitled  "Monterey."  it 

begins: 

V,  e  were  not  many— we  who  stood 
Before  the  Iron  sleet  that  dav. 
•yet  many  a  gallant  spiilt  would 
f;lvc  half  his  years  If  but  he  could 
Have  with  us  been  at  Monterey. 
■WV  do  not  know  the  song  to  which 
you  retei'--Ed. 


Ironical? 

jAs  the  World  Wags: 

j  Is  the  Boston  Public  Librarv  open  on 
( Saturdays,  or  are  the  o%  erworked  em- 
ployes given  that  day  to  recuperate  their 
energies?  I  went  to  the  librarv  last 
Friday  afternoon  to  put  in  three  or 
four  hours  in  literary  research,  but 
.®*u^'J^  o'clock,  I  had  just  begun  to 
get  the  books  which  I  had  called  for 

1  If^J.  ^"-^  remained 

closed  till  6  o'clock.  In  answer  to  In- 
quiries, It  was  explained  that  the  11- 
brary  was  closed  because  the  day  was 
Good  Fridaj-.  Selah!  I  shall  again  visit 
the  library  next  Saturday  if  it  is  to  be 
open  then,  but.  thinking  that  perhaps  it 
IS  not  open  on  Saturdays,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  to  ask  you  if  such  Is  the 
case.  p 
-4.pril  13.  • 
The  Boston  Public  Library  !«  open  oa 
Saturdays,— Ed,    _  t-n  on 

BOSTON  OP 
FOLK  SING  IN 
PARIS  TONIGHT 


Open  Their  French  Season  with 
First  Production  There  of 
'L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re.' 


•  I'l  y-iiv-  -A'^'i"  in  N<_\v  Yoi-k 
a  "Aligiioii  "  The  bishop 
amorou'i  adventure  to  bis 
grandson  in  the  prologue,  uses  llii,-' 
1  lii  ise,  and  the  lime  oi  the  prologue  is 
"now.  "  "Romance"  vv-as  produced  in 
l'"vi3.  We  undei  .■■t:: :  11  Miat  it  was  writ- 
ten .several  >    i  r,--.  i  i.  i i  i  e 

".Mlgnon"  v.  ai,  1 1: , i. : a r. i  foi-  the  first 
time  in  New  \,-,)  .< ib--  .x.-mlwiy  of  • 
Music,  Nov.  22,  !'■;!.  'I'  .  -  ,  "St  was  ns  j 
follows;  Migiion  i  :iri.-!iiir  :-,ilssin;  1"I- 
lina.  Miss  tuival;  Kri-ili  r\.\  .'j!.«..i  Ro;,. 
coni;  Wilhelni,  \  ielur  v.,iii.iul:  Lothario, 
.laniet. 

Col,  T.  Alb  tr  n  Crown  writes  of  Mine. 


^^!isson  at  tlnit  lane:  "Sa. 
liglit  blue  c.\es."  r,a-.a  ;,iii' 
fling  smile,  with  a  li,,.,.i  supi 
Which    reminds  uir-  of  i:a- 

hich  it  was  stated  thai  'la- 
d  er  the  turf  or  in  the  fa  nil 
"liland,  passionate  ami  deeji' 
tlie  also  painted  in  rater  a 
poul  was  the  most  rumanti 
l  ave  seen  on  the  operatic 
(am  we  forget  his  exquisite 
tae  florid  music  in  Adam's  "Postilion  de 
1 .  jngjunifau,"  Jamet  was  an  accom- 
plished singer  and  actor.    His  Mephi.s- 


■  pMSsessed 
I  ail  a,  wiu- 
voice." 
aaia.r,!i  in 

v.  vM:tn  III!- 

mil  was 
riligious; 
l.irs,"  Ca- 
:  lover  we 
stage;  nor 
singing  of 


lopheles 
It 


I 


was  r-,  iaa;-| 

;ot  dfciu.ni;!;. 
ars.    Let  il 
IclialHs  I.S.-1 


<11I1S1 


n,d 


1  a  In.,,- 
r  or  h.iU- 
il  that  the 
a  Tuyl,  il 
■>  respect- 
;  not  liesi- 
.1  meet  his 


(il  leade'-  111    i.i  i.  1  .  ,  \,'  laa; 

tale  at  invitin.g  lii.s  ii!istre,-s  I 
guests,  male  and  female,  among  them 
ti'.e  rector  of  his  church,  comforts  her 
about  to  sail  for  Europe  by  saying  what 
is  in  store  for  her,    Rossini,  lie  says.  Is 


ains. 


Ross 
pnt^ 


111  died  there  in  1S68.  This 


tae  a'tioii  of 
and  ".Mignmi 
irk  until  1871, 
minor  mat1;ei 
'  TtiiMilai-,"  .\i 

>  .ia,,ai,i-  .-■kl'l 


the  play 
'  wa.s  not 


Let  us 


111  1 


as 


a  I  s  t 
the 


( 


nt  coaiiedy, 
pi-inia  donna  of 


■ert."  aN'.i 
•■L'Habit 
Mr,  .Shel- 


PARIS,  April  14-The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can season  of  grand  opera  at  the  The- 
atre des  Champs  Elysees  will  open  on 
Saturday  night,  April  25,  with  the  first 
performance  In  Paris  of  "L'Amore  del 
tre  Re,"  with  these  singers:  Messrs.  Fer- 
rari-Fontana and  Marcoux,  Mme.  Ed- 
vlna  and  Francesco  Cigado  (Manfredo). 
Mr.  Moranzonl  will  conduct.  Mr.  Ur- 
ban'g  settings  will  be  used.  The  minor 
roles  will  be  cast  as  in  Boston  and  the 
Boston  chorus  will  be  heard.  The  or- 
chestra will  be  that  of  the  "Societe  des 
Concerts  Monteux,"  which  has  been  en- 
1  gaged  for  the  season.  The  second  opera 
will  be  "Otello." 

The  repertoire  has  undergone  some 
changes  and  as  it  now  stands  it  in- 
cludes "The  Masked  Ball"  and  "Otello" 
by  'Verdi,  "Don  Giovanni''  and  "The 
Marriage  of  Figai-o"  by  Mozart,  "Man- 


more 
The 

don's  play  is  the  singer  satirized  years 
.'-•>  ia-  Mareello,  the  \'enetian,  A  critic 
ia  X'av  York ^  complained  when  "Ro- 
inaiiLO"  was  produced  there  tliat  Miss 
Keane  coarsened  the  character.  If  she 
played  the  part  then  as  she  played  It 
complaint    was  unjust. 


last 


1 1 


Ilia  11  siliKers  of  the  sixties  and  the 
verities  were  not  conspicuous  ior  re- 
eaieiil,  as  that  word  is  lanlerstood  by 
lalisli-si'ealdng  people  X'isiiiiis  of 
■sraiiae  on  tlie  stage,  tin  y  were  not  nl- 


inn,£ 


liind  th 
inii-ins;' 
Ul  Ye^'t 


s  char 
tlieir  i<id,yine\^- 
hf-en  told  "i-aaia 
iiineent,  ami 
nhiiund  ill  ain 
donnas  from  t 
to  that  of  Adelina  PattI 


ti 


scenes  or  in 
stories  have 
t\ali,  the  Mag- 
.  oi  memoirs 
ilotes  of  prima 
Sopliie  Arnould 


The 
Irish 


'rh"al 

forma 


The  Irish  Players  will 
give   an    afternoon  per- 
formance tomorrow  after- 
Playei'S  noon    at    the  Plymouth 

11'      This   will  be  their  only  per- 
e  ti;is  season, 

.\anie,  ■    la     1  .eiinuN  Rob- 


'J\v  is  ,ieaIous 
tliially  suei 
debt  on  hei 


eds 
fai' 


-\  poor 
i.'i.iiu.N-  name," 
paying  off  the 
iter  son.  quar- 


''hiis    with   a  companion,     ha.s  stria 
'■'^m  (lead  with  a  stick.   Full  of  remois 
""I  comforted  by  the  thought  that  the. a 
^^a:,  no  deliberate  intent  to  kill,  he  p ai 
P0.SCS  to  give  himself  up  to  the  poliee 
jhut  he  first  telln  liis  mother.   Slie,   f  a 
t*ie  sake  of  the  family  good  name,  be,;;- 
him  to  tell  no  one  else.  He  rushes  otii 
»nd  is  soon  broughi:  back,  dying    Re - 
'  hit  4'  a  cliild  from  a  runaway  horse,  i 
l  ad  thrown   himself  into  ■  danger  as- 
■'"IS  fatally  injured.    ITu!  mother  ;.nd  th. 
:  elglibors  stand  about  h;s  bed.   He  en 
eeavcrs  to  clear  his  conscience  by  oo 
fessing  his  crime;  but  .she  prevent.s  th 
'leighbors  from  understanding  his  vvhi- 
perings  and  mutterings.    He  dies  a  hera 
J'he  Clancy  name  is  .saved.    When  lii 
play  was  produced  in  London  in  Jui.i 
Jidl,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  that  iM  i 
Jtobinson  had  given  to  this  profoundl- 
luoving  story   "the   touch  of  gi-andei 
that  lifts  it  Into  tragedy."   The  Tinn 
fiaid  that  there  was  nothing  superfluou- 
l!i  the  play  from  beginning  to  end.   Mi-^  . 
.MIgood  then  took  the  part  of  the  moth- 
and  Mr.  O'Donovan    that    of  the 
father.    The  second  version  of  the  pi  " 
i\as  first  performed  in  Dublin  on  Sept, 
■■0,  1909. 

"The  King's  Threshold,"  by  W.  L. 
Teats,  is  a  still  older  drama.  It  was 
first  played  In  the  Molesworth  Hall 
Dublin,  on  Oct.  7,  Wf)i,  according  to  tbj 
author;  on  Oct.  8.  according  to  Laiiy 
<aregor.y.  The  chief  part.  Seanchan,  the 
poet,  v/as  then  played  bv  Frank  Fa', 
to  whom  Mr.  Yeats  dedicated  the  di  a 
matic  poem  "because  of  his  beautlfa 
ypeakmg  and  aeling  in  the  part."  Mr 
Yeats  sa^■s  that  he  took  the  story  from 
'a  ini.i.lla  Irish  account  of  the  fan - 
'  I  1 1'  .h  iaaails  of  the  poet  at  the  court 
'  '         -    'aiiire."   but  he  revi.sed  th. 

''a    t:a'    poet   have   the  bp:a 
"'  If-    ""  !'•<>•  !•  -11  revised  a  good  man' 

•  ■>   a   (1903),  and  aitliougit 

t'";  I'l-iv  las  net  been  changed  in  th  ■ 
^'  '  '  'iiK.'ture,     the    parts    of  the 

Jd.iMji-,  .Saivant  and  Cripples  are  alto- 
gether new,  and  the  rest  is  altered  hen- 
and  there.  It  was  written  when  our 
society  was  having  a  hard  fight  for  the 
recognition  of  pure  wit  in  a  community 
of  which  one-half  was  buried  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  and  the  other 
half  in  politics  and  a  propagandist  pat- 
riotism." 

.Seanchan.  the  poet  and  the  teacher  of 
poets,  is  dying  on  the  threshold  of  King 
Guaire  at  Gort,  dying  not  of  fever  or 
any  sickness,  but  from  self-imposed 
starvation.  The  King  relates  the  light 
Issue  that  put  them  by  the  ears. 

Three  da,TS  ago 
I  .vieldcd  to  thr'  ouIitv  .if  ni 
Bislieps,   S-a.l ;     .ma  'm  i  I  .  r- 

YVIlii  Ions  Iral   :  .a.i 

For  li  mei'.-  iii;   ,,,,  .a  ,„ 

At  ijiy  own  iiilii.'     \\  ti.  II  1  I,, 
i  I  onlHi-ed  sieanrluia   a.  ,.  ]  ,„", 
And  when  he  ii!.;a|...|  en-  ihi 
Ksfalillshed  at  lli-.  ,  ^  i i  ,| ,  .i,,,, 
I  said  tliat  I  wiis  Ki 
K,i'l  their  ..rimnal  i',,i 
And  that"  it  was?  tli.-  i 
All. I  ni.it   til.-  111.., I   ,,  !,,, 
V.'li.  r..  Iliiaa  «  11.,  II,..  ,ij 
Bislii.ps,  S..ldi,.rs  aii.l  MaL.  rs  nf  (i,r.  Law'--  " 
tShoutait  appriival :  ami  iiuiiii  ;h;:i-  naise 
Fe:iu<han  went  out,  and  fr.im  that  hour, 
Altlio'  there  is  good  food  aiid  drink  beside  him, 
Has  eaten  nothing. 

Seanchan  (pronounced  Shanahan)  re- 
fuses food  and  drink  that  he  may 
bring  disgrace  upon  the  King. 

For  there  is  n  custom. 
An  old  and  foolish  custom,  that  if  a  man 
B..-  wionsed,  or  thinlj  that  ho  Is  wronged,  and 
starve 

ri"iii  iiijother's  threshold  till  he  die. 
The  couitiion  people,  for  all  tima  to  come,  i 
^VllI  laiso  a  heavy  cry  agiiinst  that  threshold 
Tivcn  though  it  be  the  King's. 

Some  of  Seanchan's  pupils  deplore  hi.s 
obstinacy.  He  Is  deaf  to  them  ;  deaf  to 
the  pompous  mayor,  his  mother's  mes- 
eage,  the  entreaties  of  Fedelm,  whom 
):i    loves.    Tine  King  brings  him  bread  i 

.;h  Ills  own  hands.  At  last  young 
t  apiis  with  haltfrs  round  their  necks 
e  a.  ia.  But  they  will  not  be  saved,  I 
^a  \  .liii.st  and  youngest  cry  out:  "Die, 
!-  la  ,111,  ami  prnelaim  the  right  of  the 
1  '  '  ■'II'  Kia-  is  moA'ed.  "He  ha,' 
ti  ari..,aer  powjr"  and  he  puts  hi.s 
crown  into  the  r,'oet's  luands.  The  pupil' 
nsslst  Seanchan  fc  rise  and  he  exclaims: 

!•  a- 


orrHers— 
a  ;  111.  Law — 
■  a  ;  Iheir  dignity 
I  amongst  them 
mi-al  was  spread, 
er  tabic; 
!■  poet's  right, 
iioijt  nf  the  world, 

I  that  all  rights 

II  In  some  King. 

a  ruled  the  world, 
I  it,  u  lie  .sh.iviM  s:^ 


'  a  l|.|i  ri.i^ht  the  hands  that  made  the  crown 

1  ^1  1  time  should  give  it  \Ahere  they  please. 

I  -ii'  i  uumpets!    Be  you  lifted  up, 
ml  ri,v  to  the  great  race  that  is  to  come, 
ong. throated  s^vans,  amid  the  waves  of  Time, 
ilns  loudly,  for  beyond  the  wall  of  the  world 
t  nails,  and  it  may  hear  and  come  to  us. 

all.    \S'e\.5;andt    tells    US   that  "The 
1  iaas    Threshold"    was   written  when 
?{.  ,  Yi  at---  was  beln.g  accused  of  caring 
i^iiA  his  art  than Jiisjioun try.  The 
play  then  looks  like  a  peisa;ial  defence. 
"It  was  at   this    liia    thai    the  t'lamor 
against  'In  the  ,'-<li,idi.i\\  la  i  .eGlen"  had 
stirred  up  a  great  daal  of  feeling  against 
Mr.  Yeats  and  the  other  managers  of 
the  Irish  National  Theatre  Society.  And 
Mr.  Y'eats,  it  may  be.  wrote  the  play  not 
only  to  s.vmbolize  his  contention  that 
the  poet  is  as  important  to  society  as  is 
the  man  of  action,   but  also  to  assert 
that  poetr.v  cultivated  for  its  own  sake, 
the  sake  of  art.  is  as  necessary  to  .a  nn- 
i  til. 11.  t.i  Ireland,  as  what  Ireland  calls 
i  j.ati  iatism.    By  the  way,  he  ilhi.strated 
the  faat  that  that  kind  of  patriotism 
that  assumes  the  king  can  do  no  wron^ 
—that  Is,  that  the  Irish  people  can  do 
no    wrotis     nal    th:  .  r  exposes 

their  wrori^^lllll 
taken  sort  ui  p, 

A  Satire 
on  Trial 
Marriag'e 


IS  a  luis- 


trii.tl 


The  Taliaferro  sisters 
will  play  at  the  Park 
Theatre  this  week  in 
"Y'oung  Wisdom,"  by 
Miss    Rachel  Crothers. 


The  play  was  produced  at  Atlantic  City 


18 


New  Yorl:,  o 


tne  Ci  l- ; 
Ian.  o  ot'i 


ra  coneltirte  t'.ial  tn- 

.  '»■•       :i  •itiitr  of  f: 


letonp,  v\- 
1       drew  up     ;  ■ 
f  men  and  women  with 
r  iv  ri  iftP!--     He  quoted 

erles"  of  Marshal' 
;tdvancc(l  the  Idea 
-,     ;  I  be  onlv  lor  flv 
a  could  not  he  rtnewed  with 
no  rhild  was  bo^n  during 
I.    ■  .  but  the  same  couples  who 
1  have  thrice  renewed  their  mar- 
■n  t  had  children  would  then  ^e 
,  and  ohiliied  to  live  togeil  . 
;  ot  their  days.  The  Mai> 
.,  .     1  favor  of  this  scheme.  . 
\vii8     8lioikcd— and     he     himself  had 
-hocked  many.   "So  one  expects  a  seri- 
oii.-;  refutation  ot  a  system  so  contrary 
lO  the  principles  of  our  religion.  The 
■f  t  that  one  can  say  i.s  to  say  wUh 
•i.tl  Saxe  that  his  ideas  are  'rev- 


i 


■  ■  i-ii  of  Luxembourg,"  tobecall.-d 
-  jii.  aliiy  in  a  German  title — "Tlv 
Swalkiw.'  iir.d  to  be  produced  i:ext  win- 
I  r->r  at  till'  Vienna  CarltUcaicr.  '  Th.- 
'swallow."  (ino  gathers,  is  '.he  heroine  of 
a  slniplo  liiVf  -itcry.  which  end.?  sadly, 
tut  the  libr.tto  Is  said  to  be  very  amus- 
ing ill  parts,  though  largely  flavored  with 
sentiment  of  the  accepted  VleiinPM- 
hrand.  "i'lif  scnc  is  laid  in  Paris,  and 
I     .  ■  I  ■-•  i  ■   •  '  have  disclairaed 

tlii-r  tll«j  Vie;',. 
,  :i  ,  M-iiwithstawcilnu-  hi.-; 

■ftoit.'  (M  rollabon-tois  and  the  fact  ttiai 
he  .\u:-;rlan  c>ij::ial  1^  to  be  the  iila 
:  prodm  lioii.  Hut  wc  are  -lUlto  i  i' - 
ar<-d  to  hoar  ot  at  least  hall'  .»  ci'izen 
•ther  Puccini  opei  as  before  "The  Swa  '- 
li'W"  flies  Into  tho  Vienna  Carltheati : 
, jaily  Tflegrapb.  April  4. 

An  opera  produced  lately  at  the  T 
atrc  de  la  Monnale,  Brussels,  cont.. 
live  acts,  but  virtually  only  two  cl 
liters.    "Kut  for  its  success  it  is 
fved   that   the   composer  might  1.: 
•p:-n   induced   to  add   t!>ree  charai '. 
/.and  deduct  as  many  acts." 
i|     Victor    Hugo's    "Xotre  Drvme" 
J:  templed     anot'K-     composer.      I'l  ;i 
;jl  Schmidt's  ";^otr-j  Dame"  has  heen  pi. - 
'  1  rlucvd  a.<  Vienna. 


i<md. 

I    My  second  moral  has  to  do  with  the! 
I  poisonous    i  lass-eugenict;    which  hasj 
j  sprung  up  .since  the  death  of  Galtoh, 
I  and  which  would  have  us  believe  that  ^ 
■the  physical  endowment  of  the  well-to- 
'  do  in  naturally  superior  to  that  of  the 
less   fortunate.   1  his    is   really   only  a 
,  new  excuse  for  tnobherj'.  but  as  such 
■  it  Is,  of  cour.se,  very  popular.   It  Is  ad- 
vocated hy  llie  better-dead  school,  who 
object  to  social  reform  because  it  in- 
terferes with  the  action  of  their  fetish, 
natural  .selection,    (-i'et  natural  selection 
Is  surely  more  operative  among  tiie  poor 
than  the  well-to-d-o,  and  therefore  the 


i  -M  Tiltireh 
it  tie  conccci.'  i,  , 
,  llity  ;.U  ■  .lyc.-  -Au  ai)plaud  on  these 
occasions''  Were  tM  a()plauders  of  Scho- 
enberg  and  Scriablfc  amorig  the  "ayes' 
from  conviction  or^oliteness  or  what? 
This  brings  us  bni  k  >to  where  we  were  a 
fortnight  ago.  What  Is  the  reason 
either  of  the  applause  or  of  the  hissing, 
for  that  matter?  .\nd  who  are  the  per 
j)etrators? 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  conviction 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  for 
—I  don't  want  to  be  rude — I  feel  confi- 
dent that  iidt  5  per  cent,  of  the  large 
audiences  which  were  present  at  the 
concert.q  of  the  Schoenberg  and  Scrla- 
iblne  iiui.sv    (even  of  the  latter's  later 


poor  should  be  proportionately  superior.)  pianoforte  music,  wlii'.-h  he  has  put  so 
Real  students,  such  as  Dr.  .Mcliougall.  'J  brilliantly  and  clearly  tiefore  us  on  two 
know  that  we  know  nothing  about  any  p;ij  occasions)  had  had  a  .sufficiently  carn- 

^  est  study  of  the  men  or  tJieir  musi,-  or 
their  various  .ilms  when  they  applauded 


>  C'rother's 
a  Ml  using. 


play  is  described  as 


Personal 
Notes 


Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  was 
recently    called    to  Leipslc 
from  London  on  account  of : 
the  sudden  death  of  her  father.  | 
George  Gissin;;,  writing  as  Honry  Rye- 
croft,  tells  how  a   p<aiio  in  a  London , 
hou.ap  where  he  lodged  was  s  source  jt| 
iiisi'iration  to  him:   "For  my  own  part. 
I  was  very  tolerant ;  anything  that  could 
by  the  largest  interpretation  be  called 
music  I  welcomed  and  was  thankful  for  ; 
even  'five-finger  exercises'    I  found  at 
moments   better  than  nothing.    For  it 
was  when  I  was  laboring  at  my  desk 
that  the  notes  ot  the  instrument  were 
grateful  and  helpful  to  me.   Some  men, 
I  believe,  would  have  been  driven  frantic 
under  th^  eirc\ni=fances :  to  me,  any-, 
thu.;  '  sound  always  came  { 

iTsr  eat  conauctb  V 
l  a,         ■.    ■•  •   ii'ne  c-'nios,  you  v.iil 
inafec  him  the  subject  of  an  Interview.'  " 


New 

,  Concert 


Real 
English 
Opera 


Henri  Lutz's  new  orches 
tial  poem  "L'lsle  Englou-  ; 
lie"      (Coloune     conca  t,  | 
Music  Paris.  April  5).  is  built  on 
a  simple  but  seductive  theme.  The  argu- 
ment is  this:  The  inhabitants  of  an  isle 
are  given  over  to  (he  "rites  of  the  dance 
ar.d  pleasure."  t^uddenly  a  storm  arises 
and  the  voluptuous  island  is  engulfed.  ; 
"The  description  of  the  happy  '^'e  'S( 
charming,  full  of  light  and  warmth;  t^.c  ; 
(' inces  are  charming  ancl-  l:vely.     f  '^j 
•      jest  nnisic  is  reported  to  bo  more  j 
enticnal.    A  critic  regrets  that  there 
,t  a  peroration  that  ends  .•^erenely.  , 
,ouio    .^contrino's    new     P.omanl;.; . 
•hony  has  been  performed  in  Ben^tij 
.11  opera  house  concert  led  hy  btrau.ss. , 
Tiie  music  espre.'^ses  "the  vis:on  of  a 
mvstico-herolc    temperament."  Thin. 
'  were  hisses  mingled  wi:'-.  the  plaudits. 

Gustave  Doret  has   written  choruses 
, ',-  .1  staije  mu.sic  for  a  new  version  of 
iliam  Tell"  by  Rene  Morax.  to  be 
luced     at     Mezieres,  Switzerland, 

("vril  Scott's  new  piano  quintet  was 
produced  in  Lontlon.  April  U.    The  i  a\\ 
v.-.'W  r.azette  said  of  it:   'He  has  surely 
■   iiten  conceited   music  of  more  dis- 
lio.-i  and  (liaracier  than  this  latent 
,  k    v'  ii ra:id;dly,  we  found  to  be 
v'  tedio'  .=  a.s  a  whole.    U'j  extreme 
"th  WE.'-,  of  •.oi.rr,,:.  in  part  due  to  the 
•a  t  that  the  usual  breaks  between  the 
ni.n-ements   had    been   dispensed  wit:t 
-  .  tl-.e  lack  oY  thematic  definition  and 
rhvthmi'-  purpose,  and  the  frei-iuerit 
1   cloving  employment  of  harmonic 
•'ress"ions    of    a    srtrongly  unrelated 
intensified  the  feelins  considera  jly. 
Scott  I'.as  not  yet  shaken  oft  the 
mssv  influence,   which  shows  itscU 
flv  in  some  of  his  melodic  phrase- 
when  he  succeeds  in  avoid- 


Dr.   C.   W.   Salc-e'.i}-  'la' 
v.ritten  for  the  Pall  iMall 
Gaaette  an  inlercstir.g  ai  .i- 
cle  on  "Real  Enjrilsh  Opeia 
and  Its  B'ological  Moral^■." 
,     On  the  way  to  Paris  and  "Parsifal'' 
me     encounters    at    Folkestone,  .ind 
i  pauses  therefor,  the  delightful  compan  ,■ 
•;  which  tours  the  suburbs  and  the  prov- 
inces  with  Savoy  opera.  Lovers  of  mu  • 
i  sic  have  lately  been  interesited  in  "Er.sr- 

■  llsh  Opera."  with  Mr.  Holbrooke's  "Chll- 
!  dren  of  Don."  and  Mr.  Raymond  lloze' ^ 
I  "Joan  of  Arc."  If,  however,  you  ire 
'  lookiii.?  for  the  sort  of  i5ng!ish  opei  a 

that  you  want  to  heair  again,  .vou  r.v<!-t 
turn   to  the  "Veomen  of  the  Cuutd.  ' 
v.-ith   it.^   musical   'oeauty.    freshly  and 
truly  derived  from  Jlozart  t.nd  Verili, 
its  humor  anc'  patiios.  Its  English  stfv; . 
and  libretto  t'Snsibly  allied  to  th  •  "ton- 
I  gue  that  Shakespeare  spake."  Sonie- 
'  thing  like  30  years  old,  this  remains  tiia 
',  best  of  English  operas,  and  1  forbear 
.  I  to  discuss  the  disconcerting  racial  fact 
'  that  the  composer,  if  memory  serves, 
was  mostly  Irish  and  Italian.  That,  how- 
ever,  raises  a  tjiologicai  question  in  it- 
^.•self,  fo;-  there  ii.usi  surely  be  no  more 
''  remarkable  illustration  of  the  realty  of 
;;  race  than  the  splendor  of  English  lit- 
S'  erature  and  the-  beggary  clad  in  alien 
}'  :  ags  of  English  music. 
,l<    Two  rlh^r  points  of  eugenic  interest 
v.-ll  sulTice  for  '.iie  nonce.  The  question; 
of  natural  endowment  and  natural  limit- 
ations is  the  fir?!.    Whatcvei-  bis  race,] 
S-;llivan  wiis  richly  endowed  with  mu-i 
sical   facull.v.    As   a    choirboy   and  sol 
forth,  he  had  every  advantage  of  mu-I 
sical   nurture   from   his  earliest  .vears.i 

■  .\s  ronductor  of  the  Leeds  Festival  h?| 
studied,   heard   and   e-xecuted   much  of 

'  tr.*  greatest  music  that  has  ever  been 
'  written.  All  that  nurture  could  do  for 
;  liim  he  had.  Hd  essayed  to  write  bis 
:  thinss — qrand  opera  and  oratorio.  "I van- 
;  h  ie"  one  le.aves  with  a  sullen  delerniina- 
;  lion  "never  again."  "T'ne  Light  or  the 
',  World"  must  be.ein  to  try  even  the  af-' 

■  feet  ins  loyalty  of  the  Royal  Chora!  Sn-^ 
.'si.  ty.  V.'heu  Sullivan  found  success  with, 
j  Sivoy  opera,  his  friends  were  distres.sed 

I  They  wanted  him  to  write  great  things, 
j  worthy  of  his  powers,  but  those  sr>=at 
!  things  are  all  moribund  today.  Savoy 
i  opera  remains.  When  an  orchestra 
i  plays  the  "Tn  Mcmoriam"  overture,  one 
j  goes  out  for  air,  but  I  have  followed 
J  the  "Yeomrn  of  the  Guard"  all  round 


tnral  differentiation  of  class,  except 
"    t  the  so-called  better  classes  might 
tly    be    called    the  better-looking 
ses— with  startling  exceptions;  and 
■0  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  recent 
posal.  in  a  lecture  to  the  Eugenics 
iinatlon     Society,     tor  comparative 
I  liologlcal  tests  of  cliildren  of  vari- 
■>  classes  about  the  age  of  12. 
Meanwhile  I  am  content  to  judge  by 
■  >i.  Johnson's  remark  that  "Xo  man  i.-; 
a  hypocrite  in  his  pleasures."  Observe 
what  people  really  prefer  when  they  are 
free  to  choose,  and  you  know  their  level. 
In  this  matter  ot  music  there  Is  an 
opera  called  "Orfeo,"  adored  by  musi- 
cians for  a  century  and  a  half.   It  cele- 
brates the  argument,  which  should  bo 
congenial  to  lovers  of  music,  that  di- 
vine melody  and  human  love  are  the 
conquerors  of  death.   When  was  it  last 
heard  at  Covent  Garden?    It  may  be 
met  in  the  provinces,  but  not  In  London. 
And  so  with  Savoy  <)pera.   The  Coronet 
is  the  nearest  it  gets  to  the  West  End. 
.\  few  years  ago,  at  the  Savoy.  "lolan- 
i  the"  ran  to  good  houses  for  only  a  few 
weeks.    Xasty  Viennese  rubbish  runs 
for  years.    At  present  Savoy  opera  is 
being  done  as  well  as  any  one  can  de- 
sire.   I  go  to  grand  opera  continually, 
have   heard    Wagner    in    Munich  and 
Mozart  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Pari>j. 
and  profess  to  be  hypercritical;  but  I 
find  only  delight  in  such  singers  as  Miss 
Clara  Dow,  Miss  Beatrice  Boarer,  Miss 
Louie  Rene.  Messrs  Lytton,  Blllington, 
James  Hay,    Dewey  Gibson.  Leicester 
Tunks    and    Sydney    Granrille,    all  of 
v.hom  realize  the  beauty  and  humor  or 
the  mu.=:ic  to  the  full.    But  if  the  well- 
to-do,    whose    low    birth    rate  man.v 
eugenists  .so  gravely  deplore,  are  really 
superior  why  must  one  go  to  Birming- 
ham for  Gluck  and  Mozart,  or  to  Hollo- 
way  or  "Stratford-atte-Bowe"  for  Sa- 
voy opera?    I  wish  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte 
would  oblige   me  by  giving  the  West 
End  another  chance,  just  to  see  whether 
seme  of  the  well-to-do  are  not  capable 
of  as  much  discrimination  as  some  of 
their  "inferiors"  after  all.  Meanwhile 
my.  advise  tg  ihs  ceaUerj  boriowefl  frona. , 
Gilbert  in  a  moment  of  unusual  license,  | 
is  "To  rashly  judge  forbear."  1 

Audiences  ^r    Legge  of  the| 

Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  wrote     as  follows 

New  Music   about  audiences  and  ; 


j  tPe  leomrn  oi  ine  <-Tuaiu  iv^uii" 
1  London  this  autumn  and  to  Brighton, 
too.  The  trio  earlv  in  the  first  act  would 

u  ^ 


„o  honor  to  Mozart,  the  Teomens 
Chorus  has  all  the  glory  of  English  his- 
tory in  It,  and  Mr.  Henry  Lytton  s  "Jaei; 
Point"  is  a  thini-  of  beauty  and  patlvi.; 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Everywhere  au- 
diences are  crowded,  and  the  mv^i 
n^ver  fails. 

Observe,    then,    what    the  F.ugenist 
means  when  he  insists  upon  the  import- 
ance of  natural   endowment.  SuUivan 
had  everything  in  the  way  of  nurture, 
ogv   and  when  he  succeens  in  avoiu-  ■  but  he  could  no  more  write  a  grand 
'  In"  it    it  i"  to  be  feared  the  thought  i  opera  than  any  other  Englishman  (sic) 
"rathe-  '  o -T^onplace.    Still,  the  work     before  or  sinee.    Tet,  within  his  — 
He.ily  effective  page-:,  [destined  p 
of  technical  skill  (lis-   j— — 

and  has  — 


 ,^  out  ot  the  musi 

for  the  coribination  so  as  to  obtain 
much  variety  of  tone  as  possib-c." 


In  the 

Oper 


Choi 
aliy 


tt  Puc-ini  we;c  to  cany 
out  all  the  scho'nes  with 
which  he  has  been  credited 
House  in  connection  with  the 
^  '  f  (r...jra  libretti  he  would  evcntu- 
so  e  -.  n  to  posterity  probably  as 
l^e  most  prolific  of  all  composers  who 
have  ever  written  for  the  sta-.ic.  Hardly 
-  v.-.thout  some  statement 
,ito  print  to  the  effect 
.  of  "La  Boi-eme  "  has 
is  in  negotiation  for  an 
wiTh  wluoh  to  follow  up 
th^-.  Goldin  West."  Orly  a 
fortnight  ago  reference  wa.s  made 
this  column  to  a  report  curr  .nt  on  the 
con'iiifnf  fnat  he  and  Mascagni  were 
about  to  enter  :-ito  "rivalry  "  by  setting 
work  on  a  libretto  founded  upon 
"Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes." 
Pvcclnt  ever  really  entertained 
:  jea.  or  having  favor.?d  it,  thought 
!  u£  it.  we  cannot  pretend  to  know, 
roni  Rome  comes  the  statement  nov 


to 

,  t)uidi 
W]  .'  ■- 
I  'ha-, 
I  1  eti- 
'  Hut 
■  t\.:' 


pre 

was  consumnjate.l 
ne  original  and  se- 
,  cure  thing  .:    ■.  -i  sh  music.    That  is 
I  what  "nature"  means  for  the  I:-usenist. 
I  and  it  is  the  appropriate  comment  on 
1  the     observation    of    an  enthusiastic 
i  champion    of    education    and    of  the 
I  natural  equality  fneory,  who.  when  I 
asked  him  why  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Mtisic  did  not  turn  all  its  students  out 
Beethovens.    seriously  replied  that  "it 
would  if  it  had  them  long  enough."  We 
may  also  note  that  "musical  faculty' 
cannot  be  merelv  a  simple  .Mendehan 
recessive,  like  the  blue  color  of  the  ins 
of  the  eye.  and  that  it  would  be  by  no 
means  so  easv  to  breed  for.    Xo  power 
on  earth  could  enable  Sullivan  to  write 
a  "Tristan."   any  more  than  it  could 
enable  vou  or  me,  dear  reader,  to  v.  rite 
a   "Yeomen   of   the   Guard,"    or  even 
"Trial   bv   Jury."      And     even  when 
Richard  Wagner  married  the  daughter 
of  Franz  Liszt,  as  any  Eugenist  might 
have  desire-i,  his  son  inherited  musical 
faculty,  is  a  mildly  cheerful  conductor, 
r-  an  indefatigable  composer,  and  an  ex- 
v'  cellent  instance   of  heredity,  up  to  a 
point;  but  something  tremendous,  which 
1  was  in  his  fatlier.  and.  indeed,  in  his 
I  maternal  grandfather,   too,  is  lacking, 
I  and  his  musi.  is  only  Wagner  and  water 
'         r  dilution.     So  complex 


new  music: 

When  a  fortnight  ago  it  tell  to  my  lot 
to  write  an  article  concerning  Scriabine, 
.  his  pianoforte  concerto,  and  his  "Prome- 
theus," I  asked  several  questions  as  to 
the  explanation  of  the  behavior  of  the 
audiences  at  the  performances  of  this 
and  other  of  the  ultra-modern  music. 
The  same  inquiry  may  be  made  equally 
well  in  the  cases  of  Stra\  insky  and  of 
'  Schoenberg.  It  is  ancient  history  now 
that  a  Viennese  audience  broke  up  the 
contents  of  a  concert  room  in  Vienna 
when  a  new  work  by  Schoenberg  which 
did  not  offer  any  fascination  for  them 
was  produced.  Also  it  will  be  in  the 
memory  ot  those  present  that  when  the 
same  composer's  Five  Orchestral  Pieces 
were  played  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land at  Queen's  Hall  by  Sir  Henry 
Wood  and  his  orchestra  at  a  promenade 
concert  some  20  months  ago  much  hiss- 
ing was  audible,  mingling  with  the  ap- 
plause. So  again  a  fortnight  ago,  when 
cheers  and  hisses  were  to  be  heard  after 
"Prometheus''  was  finished.  But  the , 
cheers  overwhelmingly  predominated. 
•  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  Who 
,  cheered? 

I  Immediately  after  t\\i  article  appeavi!d 
I  I  had  many  lelf'rs  from  correspondents! 
I  offering  explanatiors  of  various  kinds.  I 
but  only  one  of  them  appealed  to  nn; 
as  being  in  the  least  correct.  Many  cor- 1 
j  respondents  made  a  strong  point  of  the' 
i  hissing,  and  deprecated  it  on  the  score 
of  Ill-manners.  But  I  am  not  so  sure,  j 
All  critics  must  have  heard  from  time, 
to  time  that  that  which  musicians  dis-  \ 
like  most  when  they  give  concerts  is  \o 
be  ignored  entirely.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  been  written  to  by  con- 
cert-givers begging  for  a  notice,  how- 
ever condemnatory,  rather  than  none  at 
all.  It  sounds  odd.  no  doubt,  to  the  on- 
looker, but  it  is  the  case.  So.  I  take  it, 
with  composers.  It  is  to  my  thinking, 
!  who  am  no  longer  a  composer  (whatever 
youthful  indiscretions  I  may  have  com- 
mitted long  ago),  far  more  to  the'com- 
poser's  heart  to  have  liis  works  even 
hissed  than  to  see  his  audience  melt 
away  in  a  black  melanchol.v  silence.  To 
hiss  a  performance  is  surely  quite  an- 
other matter  from  hissing  the  coniposi- 
tiouE  of  a  representative  of  a  "new" 
tcliool  of  musical  expression.  In  a  sense 
It  is  the  whole  difference  between  sub- 
jective and  objective  criticism.  After  air  j  point  remai 
is  considered,  why  should  the  expr.  ~ 
of  an  opinion  of  a  new  vi.:k  in  . 


or  hissed,  as  the  case  may  be.  Oppor- 
tunities had  been  too  rare.    One  corre- 
spondent, who  was  present  at  the  Scria- 
bine concert  in  Queen's  Hall,  siys:  "He- 
fore  attempting  to  answer  your  queries 
I  would  rather  ask  whether  tho  audi- 
ence as  a  whole,  or  at  least  the  dis 
criminating  part  of  it,  were  in  any  way 
enthusiastic,  and.  If  so,  if  this  eiitliu- 
siasm  was  due  to  anything  but  a  frank 
appreciation    of    the   enormous  clever- 
ness of  the  v.ork."   The  writer  goes  or. 
to  describe  the  aJUtude  of  that  Eectiou 
■;'■  the  audience  v.  hlch  surrounded  hi 
some   well    known   in   musical  circles, 
other.-!  amateurs  who.  by  a  ..rocess  ■ 
long  attendance   at  these  and  oimib 
concerts,  have  acquired  a  certain  criti 
cal  faculty.    He  says  the  fa;:es  of  niof  t 
of  them  wore  an  expression  of  resigned 
boredom,   while  others  were  obvlot'slv 
Irritated,  and  still  others  were  amused 
and  were  at  no  pains  to  hide  their  mei  - 
riment.   Much  the  snme  thing  I  uotk—i 
myself.    One  soon  gets  to  know  one'i 
neighbors   at   these   and    similar  con- 
certs by  sight,  and  by  the  end  of  a 
season  one  can  gather  pretty  well  w.'i:  '. 
manner    of    opinion    is    likely    to     '  i 
formed    by   the   surrounding  dozen 
more    of    one's    fellow-creatures  aft' 
eight  or  ten  concerts.    Xow  on  the  o  ■■  - 
;  sion   I  have   referred   to  those  pc"- 
,  whom  I  should  have  expected  to  be  a  .  - 
preciative,   if  not  violentl.v  demonst' ;  - 
:,  tive.  were  clearly  so,  while  the  "Noe- 
»  largely    schoolgirls,    giggled    to  th- 
•;  hearts'  content,  as  they  ought  to  h.i 
I  been  expected  to  giggle  or  do  somethii  j 
equivalent. 

One  correspondent,  who  frankly  owne  ' 
to  having  been  fascinated  by  Scriabine 
.  music,  tells  me  that  he  was  svu-round.  ! 

b.v  students,   known  to  him  by  sigi  . 
,  from  the  chief  music  schools.   They  ;•.;>- 
j  plauded  with  almost  alarming  violence-. 
I  I  wonder  now  many  of  them  have  "-^n 
as  far  as"  the  late  Wagner  or  the  ea; : 
Strauss  in  their  "knowledge"  of  mode!  ; 
music.   If  they  are  truly  as  keeiily  e 
thusiastic  as  they  make  a  show  of  1''- 
Ing,  these  youngsters,  why  do  they  no, 
support  concerts  such  as  those  recent 
given  by  Mr.  Ellis?  These  young  b^'  - 
barians  will  acclaim  the  foreign  mo.1- 
ern,  but  will  not  cross  the  street  to  hci  , 
their    native   brother,    who.    maybe,    )  - 
standing  at  the  cross-roads.   I  woU';':-. 
If  they  have  realized  yet  that  those  ■ 
much  older  years  and  infinitely  wici 
experience  have  hitherto  held  the  cri- 
cal  hand,  not  from  fear  of  saying  tl  ■ 
"wrong  thing."  as  has  been  rather  st'i- 
pidly  suggested,  but  from  a  feeling  ■  ' 
justice  to  the  composer,  that  one  nv 
know  more  ere  judging,  while  they  v. 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  c 
•  make  up  their  baby  minds  in  a  twir 
,  ling.   I  wonder  if  some  of  them  e 

take  the  trouble  to  think  at  all!   B  ' 
_  after  all  is  said  and-   done,  tl-.ey 
f  young  barbarians,  and  there's  an  end 
the  matter  so  far  as  they  are  concerne 
Stiii,  they  do  l.elp  to  set  up  a  wroi 
idea,  and  create  what  I  believe  to  be  'i 
entirely  false  inipre:ftion. 

Again,  a  correspondent  asks  If  it 
worth  while  to  worry,  as  he  e.xpres- 
:t,  as  to  why  our  audiences  applaud 
hiss   this   composer   or   that.  Strit 
I  .-^peaking.    I    suppose   it   is   not  wo 
I  while.    But  nevertheless  the  matte; 
j  interesting.    It  would  be  still  more 
,  tere.-ting  if  one  co--:d  but  persuade  c:^ 
i  self  that  the  coming  geneiatioii.  who.  : 
!  seems,  are  the  applauders,  were  awal: 
j  ing  to  an  intellectual  idea  of  what 
;  taking   place    m    the   arts   aH  aron 
j  them.    I  fear  my  own  experience  of  t; 
I  young  generation  as  such  is  not  at 
i  favorable  in  the  idea  that  they  are  n: 
.  than  at  most  half-awake.  Probablv  r  ■ 
matter  stands  in  the  same  state  el- 
[  where.    A  few  are  maki.ig  historv 
however  .small  a  way  (we  are  much  • 
close  to  them  to  be  able  as  vet  to  d 
Icide);  the  rest  are  making "  merelv 
I  noise  because  the  world  refuses  to", 
j  claim  them  as  the  "leaders." 

A  most  welcome,  because  mo-^t  w  -  ^ 
correspondent  asks  in  a  verv  illuniliir  , 
ir,K  letter.   "Are  w  a-.;  a  nation 
mere    musical    than    .>ther  countr- 
simply  because  we  receive  with:  warm  i 
.what  iu  other  countries  's  ifar  tin  f 
I  critically  and  sanely  judged?    Xo.  iho 
'judgment  of  the   British  public  is.  I 
I  fear,  of  little  or  no  account.     Othe  - 
;  wise   one   would    have    expected  mo 
i  warmth  of  feeling  to  be  shown  in  cn- 
nectlon  with   the  production  of  a  re- 
cent great  work  by  a  great  En.^'lish- 
man-     While  tbe  music  of  Elgar  an.i 
L^elius  is  plaj  ed  in  haL'-empty  cont .  r' 
rooms  is  musha!  appreciation  in  En- 
laiid  of  much  account?"  One  mig!- 
j  another  name  or  two  to  these,  j; 

tbnt     thos--  wl'- 


'''he  Pity  Of  if  "■"'•'^  t"  Iielp. 

-•'■•ianrwho  li  "'^"'^  ^'"""^  "ar- 

:  '''e  way  oT  ann,.,      ^"^l^'^ved  most  in 

r»  and  their  worlts,  are  pre- 


r-'y  iiiose. 


h'  f  1  depend'Vhr  ■'"J'"^'  cases,  on  wl^om 
I  in  a"si  wnf 

^'ti^  e  audiencp    Tt"  represent- 

'loubtPdiy  "It   applause   u-as  un- 

Those  of  thf  nM»!  '"^'^  widespread  ) 
'^ast  this  to  h    t,f  have  at 

.  ^^-''o  sought  o  hV-^n  ';  '"^"y  of  few  : 
;  'Or  hundred-:  Of  "i'"''"®  «='''ers 

'•'-'n  be  Mspectiv^lf Nothing  ^ 
"'e    hi.torv    r  f      ^  deplorable  in 

I'lougiu  that  ^  "'"^'^    'ban  the 

'  be  ruled  hv  th    ^'^'"'"^  generation  is  „• 

the  art  LTo  ln  l"'^  foundations  of 
>fter  miJoo?-  ,^  the"-  cradle  and  ever 

-J0dayar:,l;:e.^1„^r^,_,^---ans, 


the  plat- 


'raong  the  audience  than 
'  ™  jt  ,s  terrible  to  thin 
'"^sments  may   be  i; 
"  a  mere  smattering  i 

"  >'"il.ing  more  substantial. 


good  example  of  the  valie  "bf 'collective 
human  testimony.    The  principle  is  as 
old  as  the  Mosaic  law:  "At  the  mouth 
of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the  mouth  of 
three  witnesses  shall  the  ma'tter  be  es- 
tablished" (Deut.  19,  15).    There  Is  little 
difficulty  In  gretting  at  the  truth  of  the 
m.itter  in  question.    The  vei-sion  of  "L  " 
of  Sanford,  Me.,  Is  the  true  one.  His 
diMsion   of   lines   shows    the  rhvminf? 
of  the  first  three  lines.    His  version  is 
entn-ely  supported  by  mine,  except  for 
my    slip    in    the    word    "licked  '■  His 
"tought"  is  supported  by  the  testimony 
ot  -  Coventry  and  "Derby."  "Licked" 
was  the  only  word  about  which  I  had 
a    mental    reservation,    a    fact  which 
would  have  been  brought  out  by  viva 
voce  testimony. 

Further,  the  testimony  of  "L  "  and 
myself  is  the  only  direct  testimony  on 
the  face  of  the  report.  I  have  sung  the 
song  hundreds  of  times  in  the  old  coun! 
try;  so  has  "L."  "Xenes"  and  "Derby" 
%Z  ';^"^'>s.sedly  speaking  from  hearsay, 
(m^tii.le""  "'""'"l  not  be  ad- 

-lile    written    Ironically,  your 
"■■uia  be  read  liberally  for  when 
t.,,  testimony    quoted    is  a 

jspie.iuid  example  of  the  valul  of  the 
average    remembrance    of    the  human 
bears  on  its  face  the  evidence 


I J  Urien. 


John  Clancy. 

M's.  Splllane  

Kuseno  Roi-tie.  .. 
Mrs.  ri.inoy  

M:\ry  Urieil  

•';''>■  Urien  

•inchael  Dempsy. 
r  a  tliei'  Mahony . . 


THE   CI4ANCT  K.VME. 


....  Fred  O'Donovan 
...Kiiec-n  O'DohPrty 

 J.  A.  O'Rourko 

 N'ora  Deannona 

 Elthnu  MaOeo 

.  .11.  E.  Hutchinson 
•  Sydney  J.  Morgan 

„,  .      ,   J.  Al.  Kerrigan 

■this  drama  in  one  act  was  plaved 
here  for  the  first  time.    Mr.  Robinson 


ly 


mind, 


-  s  ilscud  ;  it  tuned  my  thoughts;  it 
I"  I'i  tl]'  words  flow.  Even  the  street 
t'l^'ii  ;.s  put  me  ii'  a  happy  mood;  I  owe 
iiiHiiy  a  page  to  them." 

Andre  Antoine  resigned  the  position 
of  manager  of  the  Odeon  Theatre  in 
Paris  because  in  spite  of  the  state  sub- 
vention of  $2n.ooa  and  an  additinal  grant 
tiiis  year  of  $25W.  he  was  unable  to  cover 
expenses.  He  was  appointed  manager 
ot  tlie  Odeon  in  1906.  During  his  reign 
lie  had  the  courage  to  produce  "Romeo  ' 
■  ii!d  Juliet,"  "Coriolanus"  and  "Julius  ^ 
'-"aesar." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Miss  ' 
Uenee  at  the  Coliseum  this  month-  "In 
the  ai-t  of  Mile.  Genee  we  have  the  per- 
fect flower  of  ab.stra<  t  grace  and  deli 
'  iicy.  unencumbered 


with,  and  leads  easily  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  exact  truth.  B.  w.  H 
Boston,  April  24. 


'1-  by  nervous  violence.  Her  like  may 
not  be  seen  again,  'lest  one  good  custom 
.-iiould  corrupt  the  world.'  The  spell 
^voven  by  her  feet  is  calm  and  not  con- 
vulsive-the  summit  of  imagination  de- 
lighting in  proportion  and  serenity."  Mr 


Llano  Estacado. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  writer  whose  letter  you  published 
April  19,   in  reading  estacado  "stock- 
aded," differs  from  Worcester,  who  cites 
for  its  origin  the  Spanish  "estocada," 
and    the    French    "estocade,"  which 
words  signify  a  stab  or  thrust  with  an 
esioque"    (French    "estoc")-a  rapier. 
The  French  also  use  the  word  "estoc" 
to  signify  the  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree  1 
\\orcester  defines  a  stockade  as  a  bar-! 
Her  against  an  enemy  or  a  pen  for  cat- 
......^  ,  tie.    For  either  of  these  structures  lo-s 

cl.romatic  alms    are  set  on  end  close  together.   Stakes  of 


smaller  dimensions,  and  in  open  order 
such  as  would  answer  to  the  woids  "Es 
taca"  and  "Estacado"  would  not  do 
of  th/!'?'  the  wall 

U  \   ..    TZ  Estacado,  at  some  point 


"1  1^1  oijui  Lion  ana  serenity."  Mr  ^  siocKade,    could   hardlv  hc,,»  < 

..ttlcuood  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  wrote  N"^<^d  the  Spaniards  to  have  ent^fled  the" 
rhapsodic  tribute  to  her,  entitled  "The  N^^i^  P'^'"       •''tockaded  w"orres 
T--P=r«™«nt."  pondent  probably  did  not  intend  to  ap 

^     ,  -   ^^...y .    P'^.  t^at  description  to  the  whole  plateau 

I^ndon:    "There  are  people  who  go  to '  "  """teau 

and  Pecos  rivers 

na^i":  '"«JLh^  those  who  attribute  the 


Mr.  Filson  Young  says  of  the  Gaiety,  li         ,   =  v,„o.t;  piaieau 

^ndon:    "There  are  people  who  go  to    ^^.^-^'T"*^?  ''O^  each  wiy^^or^ 

the  theatre  as  to  a  church,  and  there  are  °^^'''l'^^''^b  of  the  way  by  the  Canadian 
olhens  who  go  to  it  as  to  a  kind  of  in- ^         ^"""^  "<t"ian  1 

tellectiial  di.-^spcting-rooni.  But  no  one 
".oes  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre  for  any  other 


.lionco    is    entirely   different    from  that 
^yhlch  exists,  say.  at  the  St.  James  or 
the  f  i.ui-t  Theatre,  and  it  is  absurd  that 
he  same  enviroinnent,  the  same  deport- 
JT.ent,  should  be  expected  in  each  case 
lue  difCirence  may  be  expre.ssed  thus- 
ne  dines  before  going  to  the  St.  James  • 
10  goes  to  the  Gaiety  after  dinner."  ' 
Mr  Zangwill  has  hit  upon  a  new  way 
ad-.ertising  his  fine  play,  "The  Melt- 
K  Pot."    Instead  of  reprinting  in  the 
l\eitisement  columns  only  the  tributes 
the  professional  critics,   he  is  al-so 
luotiiiK  compliments  paid  his  work  by 
''ifh   distinguished   amateur  judges  of 
'ays    as    the    American  ambassador, 
'  d  I-r>cc  .Sir  Edward  Clarke,  and  Sir. 
nr-    Jolmston.    It  is  an  interesting' 
eparn;rc,    and    obviously    the  .opinion 
pon    a   play   of   men   so   eminent  is 
/orthy   of   consideration   and  respect 
Jst  as  their  opinion  of  a  porcelain  vase' 
n  old  brass,  or  a  new  hovel  would  be 
lie  only  possible  drawback  to  the  idea 
that  such  compliments  may  be  read 
tho,9e  of  personal  friends  of  the  au 
or.  manager,  or  leading  actor,  where- 
that   of   the   critic   representing  a ' 
■vspaper  can  generally  he  accepted  at 
t  onlv  that  of  an  expert,  but  as  tha? 
■yy^^'so'^tely  impartial  expert.-Pall 

Tlie  Daii-.-  Telegraph  interviewed  Mr 
;kis,  :,  v.-l,r  n  he  arrived  in  London  this 
onth.  'J  he  reporter  stated  that  the 
.nductoi  was  "known  in  America  In  ■ 
le  last  named  country  he  has  '  fre  ' 
lently  conducted  the  famous  Boston 
?mphony  orchestra.  *  •  •  Of  four 
lildren  only  one,  a  boy  of  14.  displays 
markea  talent  for  music.  But  of  this 
lungster  the  proud  father  has  a  high 
'union.   'I  am  most  strict  and  exacting 

I my  iudgii-ient  in  regard  to  the  musit 
gift-;  of   my  chiWren;  yet  I  really 
Ink  my  youngest  fepy  is  very  oIev«r 


VIATOK. 


well  founded. 
Boston,  April  21. 
Joseph  Baretti's  Spanish  and  English 
Dictionary  contains  these  words?  "Es-' 
acada,"  a  place  palisaded,  or  hemnt .  i 
n  with  stakes,  the  lists  to  fight  in 

thrust  with  a  weapon  a  stf  b-  - 

-  i^i-k^L^^p^oaryl 

enemy;  an  arrangement  of  sSkes  tor 
fit^^'^e;  also  a  raft  made  of  bafks  of 
t  mber,  fastened  with  chains,  used 
block  up  a  channel  or  harbor  mouth, 


to 


Since    men    live   but    for    a   very  short 
5erIoc5.  If  their  life  I3  compared  with  the 
ivhole  of  time,   they  will   make   a  most 
jeautiful  Journey  as  It  were,  if  they  pass 
hrouETli  I'l'e  with  tranquility.     This,  how- 
•ver.  they  will  possess  In  the' most  eminent 
legree,    if    they    accurately    and  scientl- 
ically  know  themselves,  viz:  It  they  know 
;hat  they  are  mortal  and  of  a  fleshly  na- 
ure.  anil  that  they  have  a  body  which  la  ■ 
lorrupiibiB  and  can  be  easily  injured,  and  •\ 
vhlch  Is  exposed  to  everything  most  grlev-  ,\ 
,ua  and  severe,  even  to  their  latest  breath. 

THAT  JINGO  SONG. 

,Vs  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  pol'it  °"t  that  the  letters  about 
:he  Jingo  song  are  truly  and  really  a 


SPRING  CONCERT  GIVEN 
I      PEOPLE'S  CHORAL  UNION 

Enthusiasm   of  All    Participants  a 
Marked  Feature. 

The  People's  Choral  Union  gave  its 
17th  annual  spring  concert  In  Symphony 
Hall  last  evening,  with  "Elijal-i"  as  the 
offering.  Tlie  society  had  the  assistance 
of  Mme.  Nana  Dlmitrieff,  soprano;  Mrs. 
Mabel  N.  Foote,  contralto;  Joseph  Goud- 
reault,   tenor,    and   Bernard  Ferguson, 
baritone,   as   soloists,   and  a   band  of 
Symphony  orchestra  players  under  the, 
direction   of  Jacques  Hoffman.    Fred-  > 
ericlc  W.  Wodell  conducted,  Herman  A.: 
Shedd  was  at  the  organ  and  Miss  Grace 
Brown  at  the  piano. 

One  feature  stood  forth  throughout  the 
evening,  namely  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
and  all.  from  the  conductor  to  the 
chorus,  for  the  task  in  hand,  and  that 
enthusiasm  plainly  carried  the  singers 
over  some  rather  trying  periods.  Mr. 
Wodell  has  a  splendid  body  of  singers, 
has  them  well  trained  and  has  instilled 
into  them  a  love  for  their  work  that  is 
to  be  envied  by  more  pretentious  choral 
bodies.  i 
Not  the  least  tribute  to  the  society 
was  found  in  the  large  audience,  which,' 
notwithstanding  weather  conditions  that 
might  well  have  kept  many  at  home, 
filled  practically  every  seat  in  the  hall 
while  many  late  comers  had  to  stand. 

IRISH  PUYERS 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  • 

Plymouth  Theatre:  Afternoon  perfor- 
mance by  the  Irish  Players  of  Dublin  of 
"The  Clancy  Name"  by  J.  nnox  Robin- 1 


informed  us  that  tha  version  performed 
was  the  earlier  one.  In  the  second, 
described  in  The  Herald  of  last  Sunday, 

fhr^r  ■  .  l""""^    ^y''"^-  the  villagers 

thought  from  bis  heroic  rescue  of  a  child 
endeavors   to   tell    them   that   he   had  1 
murdered  a  comrade,  and  the  mother  I 
proud  of  the  Clancy  name  prevents  the  ' 
I  hf^  ^"^^^  understanding  i 

mm.  The  first  version  is  the  more  im- 
[  Pressive.  The  tragedy  is  more  compact,  1 
more  direct,  mure  ironical.  And  what 
an  admirable  piece  of  work  this  plav  Is'  I 
Ih/e  sight  of  .Jiohn  harrowed  by  remorse! 
IS  m  contrast  with  the  delightful  chatter  ! 
2L,     ,  ^  Spillane  waiting  the  I 

arrival  of  the  mother  to  pay  at  last  her 
debt  so  that  the  farm  will  be  free  and 
the  Clancy  name  above  reproach  The 
comedy    bears    directly    on    the  swift 
action  and  accentuates  the  irony.  Fur- 
thermore It  portrays  character.  The 
pride  of  the  mother  in  her  name,  her 
giudgmg     acknowledgment     that  the 
iobins  are  decent  people,  and  then  the 
snock  when  the  boy  confesses— not  that 
her  son  had  committed  a  crime,  but  that 
he  would  bring  disgrace— on  tlm  Clancy 
name— these  pr?pared  one  for  the  sight 
Of  her  looking  at  his  body  and  her  grim 
assurance  that  he  would  speak  no  more, 
vvhat  a  pleasure  it  was  to  hear  Miss 
O'Rourke  again! 
Air.  o  Donovan  and  Miss  Desmond  were 
tragic   In   a   simple   and  overpowering 
manner  as  son  and  mother.    The  bring- 
ing in  of  young  Clancy's  body  with  ti^e 
comments  and  action  of  the  neighbors 
and  tlie  priest  brought  a  singularly  effec- 
tive close. 

THE  KING'S  THRESHOLD. 

OkIf%t°nn ni? Sinclair 

Mayor  ^''"^  0'Donov,m 

First  cripple;  ;  .""'^^'^wlill" 

Bi^r.* r-Ti^^ 
Ch.-imberlaln.  .'. «'vrtn       1  ,^o"rke 

Monk   Vi         TT-  .^["■■S"" 

First   elrl  ""'c'l'iison 

I  Soldier..^."-. 0;D°herty 

: W princess::::;;;:.: ----^ 

,r,^™--  Eithne  MaGee 

The  King's  Threshold"  is  Mr.  Teats'a 
glorification  of  the  poet.   It  was  written 
and  first  performed  when  he  was  ac- 
^ntH./^tr^*'"*^  ^  P°'=t  rather  than  a 
patriot.    His  answer  is  an  eloquent  one, 
•but  poetical  plays,  even  when  there  are 
|high-sounaing  and  beautiful  ver=!es  to 
jbe  spoken,  are  not  always  effective  on 
the  stage.    The  use  of  symbols  adds  to 
the  dismay  of  some  spectators.    It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  art  of  the  Irish  players  to 
say  tha.  their  sincerity  and  simplicity 
prevented  this  play  without  action,  as 
the  word  is  gen-r.-Uly  understood.  froni 
being  tedious.    Mr.  O'Donovan  read  his 
lines   with    poetic    fervor,    and   in  his 
answers  to  Mayor,  Chamberlain,  Monk 
and  the  others  differentiated  finely  In 
speech.    Mr.  Sinclair,  an  excellent  actor 
in  many  parts,  was  not  so  successful  in 
!  recitation.  He  was  distinct,  but  at  times 
I  monotonously  and  to  the  detriment  of 
-the  versification.    Miss  MaGee    was  a 
charming  and  quietly  emotional  Pedelm 
I  The  words  spoken  by  the  Cripples  were 
for  the  most  part  unintelligible  even  to 
those    who    were    familiar    -svith  the 
dramatic  poem. 

r>           ^  DUTY. 
Padna  Sweeny   -r    .  n'-R^..-i, 

^^rc?n!?!"::::::: ^,£^3^" 

Head  constable  MulHsan;  k!  I    C  . 

Sergeant  Dooley.  R.  I.  C..  .  Fl^^d'^J-DoiS 
Constable  Hugglns.  R.  I.  c  '-^  •-^'Jnu\ a.n 

I  ^.^  Sydney' 'j; 'Morgan 

1    Mr.  O  Brien's  comedy  which  is  a  farce 
at  the  expense  of  the  Constabulary  was 
produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin 
last  November.     The  conversation  be- 
j  tween  Sweeny  and  Ooggln  as  they  sit 
drinking  porter  and  discussing  all  things 
visible  and  invisible  is  delicious.   It  is  to 
{  be   c]a,-5sed   with   the  talk   of  Thomas 
I  Hardy'c  countryfolk.    After  the  rap  of 
I  the  head  constable  is  heard,  and  land- 
I  lady  and  guests  are  sore  distressed,  the 
[  humor  is  more  conventional,  and  the 
!  farce  Is  too  long  drawn  out.     Yet  we 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  dignity  of  Mr. 
Sinclair,  as  he  comeg  out,  very  drunk! 
from  the  coal  hole,  and  we  would  gladly 
see  again  his  marvellous  setting  of  his 
glass  on  the  table  ; 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  company  ' 
touUl  nor  make  a  longer  stay.  The  visit  ' 
of  these  players  is  one  of  the  very  few  i 
important  dramatic  events  of  a  season.  ,' 
Yesterday  an  audience  of  fair  size  was  ) 
deeply  interested,  and  warmly  apprecl 
ative. 


[mTss  Crothers's  "Young^  Wis- 
dom" Given  for  the  First 
Time  in  Boston. 


I  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I    PARK  THEATRE-FIrst  performance 
In  Boston  of  "Young  Wisdom,''  a  com- , 
edv  in  three  acts  by  Rachel  Crcthers. 

I  Pp  Ml, iced  at  Atlantic  City,  Oct.  IC.  101-..  I 


Victoria  Chu-'endcn, 
Gall  ClalTt  nrljn. .  . 
Judge  Chifli  iiden. . . 

Mrs.  Claffen.len  

Barry  Clafionden. . . 
Christopher  i3ruce.. 
Peter  van  Horn.... 
Max  Norton. 


..Mabel  Taliafcrr.. 
..Edith  Tallaferr  , 
. .  .Aubrey  Beatti 

 Mabel  Ben 

.Junius  Matthew.* 
, . .  .HaywaJ-d  Glnn 
.Richard  Bterllnc 
Jeln  HughstoS 

 Louis  La  Brv 

Miss  Crothers  in  this  comedy  satirizes 
certain  theories  about  Irlal  niarriagen 
ihese  theories  are  called  modern;  they 
were  known  centuries  ago  among  bar- 
baric tribes.  Marshal  Saxe 
ravor  of  his  theory  in  a 
■Reveries."  The  old  custom  of  "bun- 
JH^I^puttlng  of 


argued  in 
book  entitled 


theory  Into 


The  two  Claffenden  girls  dislike  lh« 
i  conventional  and  the  approved.  Gail  Is 
I  to  be  married  to  Peter  Van  Horn.  The 
I  ceremony  is  rehearsed.  She  Is  more  and 
more  disgusted.  Her  father,  who  as 
represented  Is  a  pigheaded  prig,  Irri- 
tates her.  She  Is  not  sure  whether  she 
loves  Peter,  whether  he  Is  her  soul- 
mate.  Her  sister  Victoria  has  encour- 
aged her  in  the  desire  to  rise  to  a 
higher  plane,  to  value  freedom  and  to 
secure  it  at  any  cost.  Victoria  Is  be- 
trothed to  Christopher  Bruce,  hut  she 
will  not  marry  him  for  five  years.  Being 
a  mortal  of  common  clav,  he  does  not 
understand  her  lofty  ideas.  He  deter- 
rnines  to  teach  her  a  lesson.  So  he  puts 
It  into  the  heads  of  Peter  .and  Gail 
that  they  should  elope,  but  hot  marry 
until  they  are  sure  that  thev  are  per- 
fect mates.  He  will  follow  them  a  lit- 
tle later  with  Vic. 

The  four  find  themselves  at  midnight 
In  an  old  farmhouse  where  Norton,  an 
artist,  is  living.  Peter  and  Gail  arrive 
tirst,  and  Peter,  always  a  blunderer,  says 
Gail  is  his  wife.  What  wonder  thru  Nor- 
ton gives  up  his  bedroom  to  them?  It  Is 
easy  to  imagine  what  a  playwright  for 
the  Palais  Royal  would  do  with  this 
Bcene.  But  during  Peter's  ab.sence  Gail 
In  a  naive  way  explains  the  situation  to 
Norton,  -who  naturally  thinks  Peter  the 
lowest  kind  of  a  cad.  Chris  and  the  ex- 
perimenting Vic  arrive.  Vic  regrets  her 
action.  Gail  rejoices  in  her  behavior. 
Norton  falls  in  love  with  Gail,  and  the 
five  go  back  to  the  Claffenden  house. 

There  Is  more  farce  than  comedy  In 
the  last  act,  which  drags.  The  judge 
storms;  Peter  does  not  wish  to  marry 
Gail;  the  mother  denounces  the  poor 
"advanced"  women  who  write  Incen- 
diary books  when  they  should  be  happy 
wives  with  at  least  three  children 
apiece.  Gail  is  obdurate.  She  will  not. 
marry  Peter  and  Peter  will  not  marry' 
her.  although  the  refreshments  for  the  ' 
■wedding  have  been  ordered,  the  invita-  i 
tions  are  out  and  the  telephone  girl  Is  1 
already  gossiping.  Norton  declares  his 
love.  He  and  Gail  and  Chris  and  Vic  j 
run  away  to  be  married,  this  time 
■without  a  preparatory  trial,  and  they 
take  mama  for  chaperon  and  Peter  for 
the  chauffeur,  while  the  judge  is  left 
Btorming  behind  a  door. 

Miss  Crothers  has  treated  her  subject 
flelicately.     In    this   extravaganza  she 
says  many  shrewd  things  at  the  e.-c- 
pense  of  modern  women  and  their  views 
about  marriage.    She  is  at  times  witty, 
at    other    time.s    only    "smart."  The 
exaltation  and  the  hysteria  of  the  two  | 
pirls  are  -well  imagined  in  the  first  set;! 
In  those  that  follow  portraiture  often 
descends   to   caricature.     The   play  Is 
wordy,  but  on  the  whole  it  Is  amusinft, 
and  it  should  interest  women  that  be. 
lieve  in  marriage  a.s  a  sacred  institutioii, 
women  who  believe  it  is  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  sexual  question  that  has  yet 
been  invented,  and  women  who  think 
or,  at  least,  argue  that  the  majority  of 
marriages  In  the  present  day  are  im- 
moral.   Much  of  the  satire  is  fair.  Th^' 
moral  is  obvious  and  will  be  commend- 
ed, especially  by  those  who  fail  to  sc; 
that  the  action  of  the  comedy  Is  extrav- 
agant, wholly  preposterous. 

The  two  sisters  were  well  portrayed 
by  the  Misses  Taliaferro:  Victoria,  the 
thinker  and  persuader,  who  soon 
.softens  and  repents  and  Is  indeed  a 
iwoman.  Gail,  impulsive,  petula,nt,  ob- 
Istinate,  yes  heroic  in  her  belief.  Miss 
Mabel  played  in  a  refreshingly  natural 
Imanner;  Miss  Edith  was  "acting  all 
the  time."  sometimes  effectively,  too 
often  artificially.  Mr.  Sterling  gave  an 
excellent  impersonation  of  Peter,  and 
among  the  male  characters  Peter  was 
a  human  being. 

A  large  audience  was  greatly  amused 
and  the  laughter  Vi-as  frequent  and 
genuine. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE  -  First 
production  on  a  metropoliian  stage  of 
"The  Reformers,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  John  Cumberland.  Cast:  : 

Miss  Prindle  Dorothy  Hammack ' 

Josephine  Bunce  Charlotte  Adams 

Helen  Wa>-ne  Grace  Goodall 

Darius  Jason  Barton  Williams 

Earl  Bai-tlett  Will  Buckley, 

Archibald  Wllklna  Wayne  Donald  Meek  I 

.Tames  Madden  Gordon  Burbv 

'■S'crap"  Malono  Mitchi^ll  "iij 

Mr.   Parmlec  Duncan  Hu.ris 

Mr.s.  Wilson  Hazel  M2ilo,!-i 

Mrs.  Parmlee  Camilla  Cru:c,j  j 

Betty  Farnham  Beverley  Wosi  ■ 

Aleck  Rodman  Raymond  ■VValburn  I 

Grace  Parmlee  Renee  Fernandez  ' 

Mrs.  Dalton  Doris  Kelley 

The  Hollis  Street  Theatre  was  thronged 
last  night  and  it  wa-:  evident  the  audi- 
ence was  very  friendly  to  the  members 
of  the  cast  and  particularly  to  Mr.  i 
Meek.  After  the  curtain  rose  and  the  ' 
action  of  the  play  began  in  a  New 
Jersey  suburb  of  New  York  nearly  every 
actor  w  ho  appeared  was  welcomed  with 
applause  and  to  Mr.  Meek  a  good  sized 
"ovation"  was  given.  ( 
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I 


-or  "b.ij,' 


liked  tlie 
•i  It   w:is  ' 


•  went  at 
.  r.i\  never 
a    I:  e>-  w>-re 
with  a  mayoralty! 
<   with  a  woman's 
.  !r  nildist." 
.111(1  call- 
•Therc'i 
etc..  Ucliied  In  the 


r  i,!  '.'  spirit  of  lively  reality 
the  piece  "go."  The 
■.•  light  In  weight  and 
]r.(Jealral^|p  holes  In 
;s  of  Mr.  Meek  and 
9  nr.n  'orget  these 
•1  In  it. 
"  having 

...  :  le  candl- 

on  poor  litlie  '  An  lii-"  Wayne, 
Is  the  only  man  against  whom 
1  0  s".id.  as  he  lias  hitherto 
ut  trim  hl«  pansy  bed  and 
,\  suckles.  He.  i.>  driven  into 
St    by   an   ambitious  wife,  a 
ijt  the  woman's  club,  and  a 
.n  friend  who  chooses  himself 
:i  manager. 

'.end.  .Xlvck  Rodman,  mindful  of 
c  admiration  for  manly  courage 
'.  an  eye  to  the  athletic  club  that 
half  the  votes  in  town,  arranges 
fake"  qmrrel  between  "Archie" 
nd  "Scrap"  Mn'.one,  a  local  blacksmith 
flth  ,-1  ■!.  jitions.  In  which  "Scrap", 

■  J  out.  After  many  delays 
•.ons  the  "fight"  comes  off 

  ,  i  umes  the  hero  of  the  town 

spite  of  the  foolish  efforts  cf  a  wom- 
u  scandalmonger. 

Mr.  Meek  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
")  show  shrinking  timidlt.v  of  the  funny 
Ind  in  ;l;e  face  of  blustering  politicians, 
.«!■  women   and   the  strong- 

• ,"  and  he  does  It  with 
!     -  •.ot,  skilfully  stopping  siiort 

.  .jfeing  a  coward.  His  best  work 
'  lejj  at  the  end.  when  his  courage  is 
:  Aith  comical  pulls  at  a  bottle  of 

and  he  klenly  exhibits  by  ex- 
!  .  motion  and  action  the  double 

e  •    •  drinks. 

jmpany  ably  supports  him. 

^!    r  '  as  Mrs.  Wayne  is  atlrac- 

t  .e  a>id  euective  without toverstepplng 
!  '.nds.  the  exceeding  of  which  might 
t  .  :•  r  •  .  >  her  part  ridiculous.  Miss 
1;  sufficiently  forceful  with 

o\;    >;    ..  .     the  newspaper  woman.  Miss 
P'.r.die.  with  undU2  emphasis.  I 
lleverley  West  Is  charming  and  pleas- 
ingly fuU  of  spunk  as  Betty  Farnham. 

.rton  Williams  makes  a  hit  In  Darius 
..,_ison.  a  local  Anthony  Comstock. 
Mitchell  Louis  as  "Scrap"  is  a  most  eX- 
'  -Uent  blacksmith  ■with  bellows  for 
:  .:igs  and  a  fine  amateur  prize  fighter  :; 
;  ;  riner.  Raymond  Walburn  Is  a  breezy 
;.  rd   vigorous    campaign    manager  for. 

Archie"  as  Aleck  Rodman  and  a  manly 
:  oung  sweetheart  for  Betty. 


DE  HAVENS  AT 
B.  F.KEITH'S 

y.7  Mrs.  Carter  DeHaven,  who 

have  appeared  In  a  number  of  musical 
productions,  most  r#tently  featuring  In 
Lew  Fields  s  "All  Aboard."  are  making, 
this  week  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre, 
their  first  Boston  appearance  in  vauUe-  , 
vUle.  They  have  the  "H"— otherwise 
head-line— position  upon  the  bill.  Pre- 
facing their  portraits  In  the  lobby  the 
big  DeHaven  touring  car,  with  Its 
striking  stripes  of  brown  and  white  and 
Its  not  unconspicuous  coat  of  arms  with 
Carter  DeHaven  painted  thereon  In  let- 
ters large  enough  that  the  name  can  be 
missed  by  no  one,  stood  "out  front"  on 
Washington  street  before  the  perform- 
ance, attracting  a  crowd  and  causing 
a  craning  of  necks  and  a  general  desire 
to  get  close  enough  to  read  the  'door- 
plate.'  as  one  of  the  inquisitive  ex- 
pressed it.  „i.,. 

Mr    and  Mis.  DeHaven  sing  a  lUtle 
and  dance  a  little.    Mr.  DeHaven  upon 
his  first  appearance  explained  in  song 
the  purpose  of  their  sketch  and  out- 
lined  their   program.     Mrs.  DeHaven, 
always  famous  for  her  gowns  and  strik- 
ing creations,  makes  several  changes  of 
costume,  while  her  husband  from  the 
stage  calls  several  times.  "Are  you  al- 
most readv,  dearie?  '    Their  song  that 
made   the   largest   hit   at   last  night's 
performance  was  the  "Bluebird  and  the 
Jay"  song,  which  was  one  of  their  fa- 
vorites In  "Hanky  Panky."    And  before 
■leaving  the  stage  they  give  a  little  ex- 
position of  modern  dancing.  . 
'     The  DeHavens  received  no  faore — nor 
quite    as    much — applause    than  that 
greeting    Walter    S.     (Rube)  Dickin- 
son, about  the  funniest  man  in  vaude- 
ville   today.     -^s    the    Indiana  citizen, 
who  has  been  running  for  office  for  40 
years  without  ever  having  been  elected, 
Dickinson  keeps  his  audience  in  laugh- 
ter until   tears  come  and   sides  ache. 
His  storv  of  his  railroad  trip  to  New 
Tork  and  of  the  porter  upon  the  train 
Is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  his  mono- 
logue.   But  he  has  a  lot  of  other  ex- 
cellent material  as  well  and  he  makes  j 
the  most  of  it  in  every  way.     As  a  I 
"rube"  act  it    couldn't    be  Improved 
upon.  t 
Another     favorite     sketch     Included  f 


oliier  cu.:iiifs.  'l'ii<->  luialiy  irl.iniphed, 
over  Miss  Dorothy  Haley  and  Harold  0.\ 
Whitney,  who  were  judged  the  besti 
dancers  at  the  matinee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.' 
Castle  were  th,>  Judges,  and  at  the  dose! 
of  the  contest  complimented  all  dancei  s 
on  their  excellent  interpretations. 


thtt  tbcj  inlgbt  be  mllrtlj  Joyful  wub  aulform 
It.T.    Tb«y  expelleO  rage,  denpomlcnoj  aid  grr 
turbatloa.    And  It  w«a  «  pn-c»pt  wltb  tlifm,, 
tbat  oo  buman  ca^iualtles  ouglit  lo  be  unex- < 
o-eted  bT  those  vrbo  are  endued  with  Intellect, 
ESt  Thai   tSey  suould  expert  ev-,  thlni  may 
happ-'u  whleb  It  Is  not  in  their  t; •» 
Teit     ir  nt  any  time  they  w.  rt-  1:.  "  "f.  " 
<5do-.sm,>  wUli  s->rrow,  or  aoytmus-  else  th<» 
k^n.i    th ■■•  nriratM  tli.m.elT.-  rrr.m    he  reM 
o    the  r  i«...-l»t-s.  and  ea.  h  '.y  himself  alon« 
Ji.leaVorcd  to  digest  and  heal  the  pussluD 

A  Mexican  Imbroglio. 

At  the  World  Wags:  v,         a  „„ri 

Will  you  kindly  sctUe  a  bet?  A  and 
B  hat  C  a  bottle  of  wine  apiece  that! 
ths  United  States  will  Invade  Mexico. 
C  .ays  there  will  be  no  ln«rv«nUo". 
Has  either  side  won  the  bet  to  date 
and  If  so.  which?  C  Is  a  Democrat 
^nd  an  ardent  disciple  of  Wm>am  -len^ 
nln^s  Bryan  and  Josephus  Daniels.  Is 
he  justified  in  substltutmg  grape  Juice 
for  champagne  In  "tiling. 

Boston.  April  24.  THIRSTY. 
We  do  not  like  to  decide  ln;P<"-tant 
quesUons,  and  would  sla.llv  settle  this 
one  by  the  chance  of  tlie  d.ce.  as  Judge 
Brldlegoose    determined    iawbults  and 
with  a  great  show  of  justice  until  he 
became  old  and  his  sight  ^  "imer  bo 
that  he  was  not  able  clearly  to  discern 
!  the  points  and  blots  of  the  dice.  Nor  is 
Ithe  word  "bet"  a  pleasing  sound  har- 
Imonlous    to    the    ear.      Dr.  Johnson 
!  thought  It  a  low  word.   For  many  years 


And  I  111.'  sweet  cburcb  bella 

'  Fur  !.  mere. 

Bur  !  .        .        ■;  '.uunbood, 
'  Hnfl  BaJiv  ^l.l^^^■ll  iiway, 
And  BOW  in  death  Is  sleeping  I 
On  the  fleld  of  Monterey.  I 
M.  P.  H.  of  Medford  says  that  tho| 
pong  was  dedicated  by  Dix  Sullivan  to,' 
Mrs.   Virslnia  Q.  S.  of  Virginia,  and 
wa«  pubtlslied  by  Oliver  DItson  about  i 
1.S46;  that  there  wore  four  verses.  Tlio; 
first  verse  given  by  her  differs  some- 
v.hat  from  the  one  given  above.    B.  o' 
Lynn  gives  tii"  nvsf  verse  ending: 
Bii'  ar*"  ffurhinK 

lit  anil  the  say 
\\  'iitb  lii>  nIei'plDg 

I  (III  I,,.-  Ir  1 1  or  Mooferey. 

v.  O.  B.  of  Hingham  remembers  a 
I  vera*  ending: 

And  a  Natloo'a  weephts 
For  the  tailaat  and  the  gaT. 

Who  aow  In  death  are  aleepfuc 
Oa  lb*  U«ld  <it  Uoater«j. 

WAKWILY  GRttl 

ERN^ERABO 

Pianist  Shows  Loyalty  to  His 
Old-Time  Ideals  at  Concert 
in  Jordan  Hall. 


BOSTON  THEATRE — "The  Old  Home- 
•«ad,"    a    play    in    four    acts.  The 
Tls  of  the  cast:  ' 

Whitcomb  Edward  L.  Sna<!.:  i 

 Harry  S.  Robinson, 

Hazard  Fred  Clare 

 Robert  Davis 

 Charles  F.  Clarke 

 Mrs.  Marie  Kimball, 

 Jane  E.ans 

,  SQUARE  THEATRE:  "Ot- 
-.cer  666."  a  melodramatic  farce  in 
'\  ..      :         by  Augustm  MacHugh. 


upon  this  week's  bill  Is  that  of  Ed 
Gallagher  and  Bob  Carlln  In  their  nau- 
tical travesty,  "Before  the  Mast." 
Gallagher  Is  the  admiral  anl  Carlin  has 
the  part  of  the  sailor,  only  he's  of 
German  ancestry,  whereas  in  the  past 
he  has  been  of  Irish  descent.  Clayton 
Kennedy  and  Mattie  Rooney  in  "The 
Happy  Medium"  have  a  sketch  of  head- 
line excellence  and  Interest,  even 
though  thev  do  come  rather  early  upon 
the  program.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  tre- 
mendously clever  and  his  story  of  "The 
Desert  of  Sahara"  told  upon  the  piano 
is  the  best  of  many  truly  excellent 
things  he  does. 

Bell  and  Caron  as  knockabout  acro- 
bats  Introduce  some  new  moves  that 
went  well.    Daniels  and  Conrad  in  their 
I  whirlwind  of  vlolin-plano  melody  were 
good  and  were  recalled  several  times; 
'  Sharp  and  Turek.  the  chocolate  dan- 
dies- Grace  de  Marr.     In    songs  and 
gowns,  and  Zeno,  Jordan  and  Zeno  in  , 
mid-air   work  with   a   life   net   below,  : 
complete  what  is  one  of  the  best  all-  , 
around  bills  presented  at  B.  F.  Keith's  i 


it  was  considered  a  vulgar  eiipression. 
The  practise  of  betting  has  long  been 
abhorrent  to  us-because  we  almost  al- 
ways lose.    For  that  reason  we  disap- 
prove poker,   in  our  little  village  on  the 
Connecticut  river  a  betting  man  was 
,  worse  than  an  Infidel.    There'  /"^e 
'  or  two  that  hung  about   the  billiard 
iroom    They  wore  white  plug  hats  with 
:  weeds  on  them;  they  sported  huge  dia- 
mond shirt  pins;  they  went  to  the  races 
In     Hampden    Park      Hobert  Greene 
knew  the  tribe  before  IfiOO:  "Certain  old  i 
Boakers  which  are  lookers  on.  and  lis- 1 
ten  for  bete,  either  even  or  odd."  Mr.; 
George  Moore's  "Esther  Waters  con-, 
firmed  us  In  our  prejudice,  although  we 
did  not  follow  Mr.  Gladstone's  example 
und  send  poetal  cards  lo  friends  urg- i 
mg  them  to  read  the  book.    But  now, 
we   feel   our   lesponsibillties.  Actuated 
solely  by  a  sense  ot  duty,  we  give  judg- 
ment. ^.     ,  . 
A  and  B  have  won  the  bet. 
A  "bottle  of  wine"  In  this  country  has 
only  one  meaning:  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne.   We  deplore  the  fact,  but  It  Is 
Indisputable.     A    "wine   opener"    Is  a 
fatuous  peroon  that  for  the  sake  of 
making  a   splurge  or  wishing  to  be 
thought  a  "good  fellow"  orders  cham- 
pagne whether  the  occasion  be  Import- 
ant infi^nificant  or  non-eAistent.   He  is 
often  at  heart  a  "tight-wad."    To  hira 
and  his  hangers-on,   wine  is  not  bur- 
gundy, hock,  sauterne,  tokay,  Lachryma 
Chrlstl  or  any  resinous  wine  of  Greece; 
It  Is  champagne. 

No  one,  having  bet  a  bottle  of  "wine, ' 
thould  be  allowed  to  substitute  an? 


this  season. 


win    Mr.  WlUlam  P.  Carleton 

-aos  Mr.  Carney  Christie 

Mr   Frederic  Ormonde 
iipiain"  Stone... Mr.  Walter 
Officer  Michael  Phelan.   No.  666. 
unicer  ^  ^    Morrill  Morrison 

.Mr.  Robert  Capron 
; ...Mr.  .Kl  Roberts 

nnVton".*.'.".'.'  Miss  Doris  Olsson 

j^raii    ■  Miss  Florence  Shirley 

irton'.'.  Mlsa  Mabel  Colcord 

MacHugh's  farce  was  played  for 
:-st  time  in  Boston  by  a  stock 
ny  yesterday  afternoon.  It  was 
-eeh  here  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
.  in.  1913. 

r  an  unusually  successful  engage- 


MK.  AND  MRS.  CASTLE  AT 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Interesting  Exhibition  of  Tango  and 
Other  Modern  Dances. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  the  New 
Tork  dancers,  showed  Boston  how  to, 
dance  the  modern  society  numbers  in, 
exhibitions    yesterday    afternoon  and 
evening  at  the  Boston  Opera  Hoiise.  _ 
There  were  no  abnormal  twists.  no| 
vicious  angles,  in  fact  the  Castle  inter- 
pretaUon  of  the  tango  was  as  mild  and 
modest  as  the  stately  minuet  danced  in 
the  days  of  powdered  wigs  and  ruffled 
gowns     Acrobatic  steps  were  missing 
and  in  the  place  a  refined  glide  and 
dainty  dips,  in  perfect  n-thmn  ^'J'^J^^l 


,n  unusually  successiu.  engage-  fainty  aips  v..--  w  ™^  ^  ^^^^^ 
,n  New  York,  the  piece  was  P-;!  -P  ,"^^^^ 

in  London  in  October.  JThe  ^  "S.^^'^pi^y   audiences  at  both  mi 


...  j..oitu.^..  ...  r      J.        J  ,    Capacity  audiences  at  both  matinee 

sh   critics   were   kindly   disposed      ^  ''evening  performances  were  capU- 
-V-ed  it  to  a  tonic,  a  pleasing  aid  a"°^  ^^^^         ^ace  of  manner 

.    ioi'wlth  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle  exe- 
.d  tale,  with  old  materia  ,  "^^^^^  popular  ball   room  favorites 
.,1  over  in  the  f ,         we"«  senerous  in  applause.  Their 
.   a. I.,   ..r  the  flrs^/.^'J"  ^i;;'' exhlbTt?on  wa.s  in  reality  a  dancing  les- 
-rsational  and  a  trlfe  '"'f '   "^^^^i         or  perhaps  a  series  of  lessons. 
•  ents  in  the  second  act.  ,  Brazilian  maxixe.  a  dance  which 

of  wits  between  'he  croo^  and      T*ie  Bra^^'^^^^^  ^^^^  attractive 

.eminlscent  of  all  other  P^^Ywnd  of  folk  dancing,  was  featured  by 
.      '  t  .rplay  lacks  1        ^perhlps  ?n  lancing  the  hesitation  1 

.  the  peiTlexed  bu    exi.b^^^^^^  castle  ad-' 

^f.^l,*  r>,r^sum^  the  policeman's  ^tJ°d  at  the  close  of  their  evening  per- 
'  • '''''  ^'o^^wi  irreyoachable.     ?^Uances  that  there  are  ^^'■'^^^^  ^^^^'H 
'     ,.  was  ^smooth  and  plausl-'ji^   Boston  who  do  not  k'low  ho^  to 
hne  Mr    Christie   played .  ^    ^e  properly  the  latest  dances.  That 

"^"^  -V-  lieht-  g£ter  several  amateur  dancers  cC 

Boston  and  vicinity  had  competed  for 
the  silver  cup  offered  by  them. 

Mi»s    Pauline    Chamberlain   and  her 
brother.    William    Chamberlain,  were 


liquid  for  It.  A  gentleman  may  drink; 
grape  juice  for  reasons  peculiar  to  him. 
self,  but  no  gentleman,  having  made  thC' 
bet  mentioned,  would  dream  of  grape 
Juice  as  a  euccedaneum.  By  the  way. 
when  are  these  bottles  to  be  opened 
Has  tiie  Judge  no  perquisites'/  Not  that 
wa  hanker  after  a  glass  or  a  quart. 
To  us  champagne  is  an  absurdly  over- 
rated beverage,  lo  be  avoided  especially 
by  those  rheumatically  inclined  and  the 
liverish.  If  it  were  sold  at  a  dollar  a 
fiuart.  the  sale  would  shrink  in  tlii< 
country  and  in  New  Jersey  whero 
gooseberries  grow. 

Class  in  Spelling. 

As  the  "World  Waars: 

Apropos  of  your  observation  on  April 
22  as  to  the  different  spellings  of  certain 
words.  1  will  eay  that  the  word  which 
In  the  dictionaries  Is  spelled  "Tennes- 
seean"  Is  not  spelled  that  way  in  Ton- 
nessee,    but    "Tennessean."  Nashville 
has  a  newspaper  whose  name  Is  Nasii- 
vllle  American  and  Tennessean.   By  the 
I  way,  I  notice  that  the  26th  chapter  (near 
I  I'.s  end>  of  Mark  Twain's  "A  Tramp 
i  Abroad"  has  the  plural  of  the  word 
1  "Tennesseans."     Tiot     "Tennesseeans " 
Which  is  the  corect  spelling  of  tiiat 
v^•ord— It  "Tennesseean,"  or  "Tenni  «- 
fean"?  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


In 


h 


^..-nes  wiUi  appropriate  ligh-- 
;,nd  Mr.  Capro.i  was  amusing  as 
eato 


Olsson  was  r.rlish  and  attractive 
She  pi  a  ye  d  il-^  s  part  '■rhen  tne 

fir?!  i'"  • 


^^^rded  th;T:;;,.^rnot  unUl  afterl 


"We  are  Indebted  to  Mrs.  R.  W.  Sab  n 
of  Newton  Upper  Falls  for  the  words  of 
"The  Field  of  Monterey,"  concernlr.3 
which  E.  F.  W.  recently  Inquired.  Mrs. 
Sabln  writes:  "I  was  a  girl  of  14  dur- 

I  Ing  the  war  of  that  time — 1846 — and  wall 

I  remember  the  9ong." 
The  sweet  ohuroji  bells  ar«  pealing  oot 

'  A  choni?  Tvllil  and  froe 
And  evpryttiiag  ffjilcing  In  tbe  glorloas  victory, 
But  loneLv  hf.irts  nre  bleeding 
Upon  tills  glorious  ■!a.r. 
For  tbe  lovi-d  In  drjth  are  ileeplag 

j  Ou  the  fleM  of  Monterey. 

!  vnien  sprint;  "ras  here,  with  opening  oh-iirrr.- 

•'  And  t.  the  iiroud  May  Queon. 

'  And  all  the  .roung  and  e&/  were  met 

X"  dance  upon  thi"  iifpn. 
The  noblest  and  fno  n  nnllest 
tVa«  by  tDT  si'l"  '  h  •  ■^".r, 
1  Who  tiow  In  d»  a'  1    •  s  "omnr 

On  the  fi  ''J  •  '  ^' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Ernst  Perabo.  pianist,  assisted  1  • 
Frederick  Mahn.  violinist,  and  Car. 
■Webster,  'cellist,  gave  a  concert  laf 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  w:  - 
as  follows:  Bach,  Chromatic  Fanta.si.- 
and  Fugue;  Rubinstein,  three  pieces  ti  : 
piano  and  'cello,  op.  11,  No.  2;  Rhen 
berger.  Sonata  In  E  Hat  major,  op.  : 
for  piano  and  violin;  Beethoven.  Trii'  ■ 
concerto  In  C  major,  op.  56,  arrang'  ■ 
bv  Carl  Reinecke  as  a  trio. 

Mr.  Perabo  was  warmly  greeted  ; 
an  audience  of  good  size.    There  wa 
more  than  the  customary  courteous  1  • 
ceplion,  for  the  friendly  disposition  ' 
the   hearers  was  unmistakable.  Ma; 
had  known  and  esteemed  the  pianist  v 
years.    They  regretted  that  his  appe:: 
•  ances  in  public  had  of  late  been  few. 
,    The  pianist  Is  still  faithful  to  his  < 
i  divinities      The   surprising    thing    v.  in 
that  the '  progra.n  did  not  include  one 
'  ot  Schubert's  compositions,  but  Rubln- 
j  stein,  whose  name  is  now  seldom  seen 
ion  a  program,  was  represented,  and  so 
was  Rhelnberger.   Who  but  Mr.  Perabo 
wouid   play  music  by  Carl  Reinecke. 
or  music  arranged  by  him?    It  is  not 
easy  to  tiiink  of  the  pianist  interesting 
himself  in  Debussy,  or  Ravel,  or  Re-r. 
He  is  faithful  to  his  old  loves.  W: 
to  him.  are  whole  tone  scales,  new 
monic  sciiemes,  and  all  the  "Frem 
fied  fuss"  of  the  ultra-moderns?   S'l  - 
van's  "lolantlie"  is  nearer  and  dearer 
to   him  than    "Pelleas   et  Melisande." 
There  is  something  fine  in  this  loyalty. 

Mr.  Perabo  gave  an  excellent  ini-  - 
pretation  of  Bach's  music.  His  pi  ■  - 
ing  of  the  Fantasle  was  clear  ai.i 
crisp,  brilliant  and  sane,  and  the  con- 
trapuntal treatment  of  the  fugue  was 
well  defined.  He  has  long  been  known 
here  as  an  artistic  pianist  in  chamber 
music,  having  a  keen  sense  of  propor- 
tion, having  a  regard  for  his  associates, 
always  remembering  that  he  was  only 
one  of  several  in  ensemble.  His  asso- 
ciates last  evening  played  in  the  same 
si  iri-  "'^.d        the  evident  enjoyment  of 


•Ihe  drunkard  ravetji  and  talketb  Idl.v  when 
h»  cup-fhotten  at  the  board;  oat  the  pratUcr 
BBd  man  of  many  words  doth  it  always  and 
In  every  place.  In  the  market  ana  common  haU 
at  tbe  theatre.  In  tbe  public  galleries  and 
walking-places,  by' day  and  by  dsht- 


Overheard. 

As  the  'World  Wags: 

I  wish   to  apologize  to  certain  un- 
known  persons   for   overhearing  their 
conversation.    Occasion  drew  me  lately 
to  the  telephone.    The  matter  was  im- 
portant; there  was  no  time  to  lose.  -The 
telephone  number  was  one  of  those  dii- 
ficult  to   remember,   something  ending 
with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.    As  soon 
as  I  had  put  a  nickel  in  the  slot  I  heard 
voices,  and  1  continued  to  hear  them  for 
at  least  seven  minutes,  while  the  phil- 
osophical composure  attributed  to  me  b 
mv  friends  fled  from  me.    A  worn  .1 
with  a  young  and  caressing  voice  \/a: 
■urging  a  man  to  lunch  with  her  the  nex 
•  day    He  gave  various  excuses.    One  o 
them  seemed  peculiarly  futile:  "I  hav 
Just  had  my  bath."    The  hour  was  .:L 
p    M     The  woman  was  Importunate 
"ico""  roared  the  man,  "I  can't  come 
I'can't  He."    "I  don  t  wish  you  to  He. 
A  answered  the  woman,  "but  I'm  going  t. 
5  get  up  early  tomorrow  to  pick  dand< 
lions."    "I  can't  help  that,"  s&'d  tl,' 
an:  "I  can't  come.   I  can't  lie."  "We.i 
1   forgive   you."   and  the  voice  wr. 
.   ough  to  melt  the  stoniest  heart.  I  ha 
ot  taken  a  complete  bath   for  thre 
liays,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances 
but  I  was  tempted  to  break  In  and  a 
cept  the  Invitation.    And  then  there  w.- 
rii-ttt"-  :i'  '    '      "  n-.rrlts  of  two  or  tbr> 


I  lyiiiK,  and  ■.\  li<-:ii  at  last  I  ga\  c  the 
I  number  I  wished  the  line  at  the  other 
end  was  busy.  This  was  all  to  tny  per- 
sonal disadvantage,  yet  I  remember  the 
imploring  voice  and  that  of  the  man 
strangely  indifferent.  And  now  I  beg 
the  woman's  pardon  for  my  involuntary 
eavesdropping. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Blossom  Court,  April  28. 


/ 


"By  Jingo." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  far  back  does  the  use  of  "By 
jingo!"  run?  It  has  been  suggested  that 
It  may  have  Ijeea  brought,  from  Spain  t>y 

British  soldiers  in'  the  Peninsula  carn- 
paign,  or  by  British  sailors  from  Spanish 
ports.  A  very  conr.mon  and  robust  exple- 
tive among  Spaniards  of  the  lower 
classes  is  so  slurred  In  pronunciation  by 
Andalusians  and  in  various  other  prov- 
inces that  in  foreign  ears  it  would  sound 
very  much  lilce  "jingo."  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  write  the  original  here,  for  being 
extremely  obscene— although  a  vigorous 
young  author  uses  it  very  reaiistlcally 
and  with  great  eclat  in  a  recent  article 
about  Mexico  In  a  popular  magazine— I 
ftar  the  Law  and  Order  Leairue  might 
object  If  they  should  get  onto  the  Span- 
ish of  it.  B. 
Boston,  April  26. 

"Jingo"  as  conjuror's  gibberish  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language  a.s  far 
back  as  1670.  "By  jingo"  was  used  by 
Mottoux  in  translating  Rabelaio's  "par 
Dleu":  "By  Jingo  quoth  Banurge,  the 
man  talks  somewhat  like,  I  believe 
him."  This  was  in  1694.  One  of  the  most 
striking  uses  of  the  phrase  is  m  "Tht 
Vicar  of  Wakefield."  One  of  the  two 
young  ladies  who  were  richly  dressed, 
who  were  Introducea  oy  the  squire  as 
women  of  great  distinction  and  fashion 
from  town,  after  dancins,',  "expressed 
her  sentiments  upon  this  occasion  in  a 
\ery  coarse  manner,  when  she  observed 
that  by  the  'living  jingo,  she  was  ah  or 
I  muck  of  sweat.'  "  Now  as  to  the 
i;erlvation.  The  word  is  presumed  to  be 
'iubstituted  for  a  sacred  name  and  thus 

houid  be  classed  with  golly,  get,  gosh 
jabers,  etc.  Some  identify  "jingo"  with 
the  Basque  word  for  "God,"  which  is 
Jinko,  Jainko,  Jincoa,  or  Jainooa.  The 
]3nglish  may  have  heard  it  from  Basque 
sailors.  The  theory  that  "jingo"  's  short 
for  St.  Qengulphus  was  based  on  a  joke 
of  Barham  In  the  "Ingoldsby  Legend," 
yet  HalUwell  took  it  seriously.  Some 
one  in  London  Truth  traced  the  English 
word  from  the  Persian  "jang-jo,"  ag- 
gressive, quarrelsome,  but  v/e  suspect 
him  of  being  a  laborious  humorist.— Ed. 


Spanish  Oaths. 

Spanish  oaths  have  long  been  famous. 
Brantome  wrote  a  little  treatise  about 
them,  and  there  are  some  pleasant  pages 
in  Richard  Ford's  "Gatherings  from 
Spain."  Ford  begins:  "Few  nations  can 
surpass  the  Spaniards  in  the  language 
of  vituperation:  it  is  limited  only  by 
the  extent  of  their  anatomical,  geo- 
graphical, astronomical  and  religious 
knowledge."  When  there  Is  talk  of  the 
derivation  of  an  oath  we  remember  John 
Phoenix's  experience  in  San  Diego.  "We 
carelessly  threw  a  bucket  of  Water  from 
our  office  door  the  other  day,  the  most  of 
which  fell  upon  an  astonished  Spaniard, 
.nttlng  upon  his  horse,  before  the  Colo- 
rado House.  He  made  the  brief  remark, 
■Carajo,'  meaning  that  we  were  courage- 
ous, and  on  observing  his  stalwart  form, 
;ind  the  ferocity  of  his  expression  and 
mustaches,  we  thought  we  were." 


Alphabetical  Diplomats. 

^  the  World  Wags: 

Three  South  American  countries  of- 
r  to  arbitrate  the  d-ifterences  between 

ft  United  States  and  Mexico.  The 
mes  of  these  countries  are,  alpha- 

tically    arranged,    Ajgentlna,  Brazil 

d  Chili.  Are  we  to  learn  our  A. 
;.  C.'s  in  diplomacy  from  them,  or  will 
10  American  army  stng  once  more  the 
!(i  war  song,  "Green  Grow  the  Rushes. 
i),"  as  it  marches  to  the  City  of 
Mexico?        HARRY  V.  LAWRBJNCE 

Boston,  April  27. 

Do  not  think  that  the  word  "gringo" 
Eune  from  thft(  old  Bong.— Eg, 


Mysterious  Fragments. 

Fragments  of  conversation  like  that 
overheard  by  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  we 
suspect,  much  against  our  will,  of  un- 
due curiosity,  are  often  baffling.  Tears 
ago  we  heard  a  man  say  to  his  com- 
panion as  they  were  walking  slowly  in 
Washington  street,  "It  took  me  six 
weeks  to  Hnd  her,  and  the  alley  was 
only  10  feet  wide."  Who  was  the  she? 
A  cat?  Or  was  it  some  inanimate  object? 
For  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  parts  of 
Scotland  a  clock  is  always  spolcen  of  as 
"she."  What  had  the  wldtl)  of  the  alley 
to  do  with  the  length  of  time  in  the 
finding?  Once  in  Boylston  street  we 
saw  two  girls  sitting  on  a  doorstep.  It 
was  in  the  years  whan  physicians  lived 
in  the  street,  and  a  certain  block  was 
flippantly  called  "Murderers'  Row."  They 
were  evidently  sl^:op  girls.  Perhaps  they 
were  waiting  for  a  horse  car.  As  we 
passed  we  heard  one  of  the  girls  say— 
her  voice  was  like  unto  Cordelia's:  "I 
said  sharing,  not  shedding,  my  affec- 
tions." Could  Sir  Conan  or  our  own  Mr. 
Burns  build  a  romance  of  mystery  and 
uossibly  crime  on  either  of  these  frag- 
ments, as  Cuvier  reconstructed  a  whole 
animal  out  of  the  one  bone  in  hand? 


It  were  both  profitable  anil  necfssarr  tlial 
the  determining  of  our  disputations  might  De 
(It-clded  by  way  of  wagers;  and  that  there 
were  a  material  inarij  of  our  lomet;  that  we 
might  better  remember  and  make  ::)ore  aucount 
of  It-'  and  that  my  boy  might  say  unto  me: 
"Sir, 'ifj  TOU  call  to  mind,  your  contestation, 
vour  teuorance  and  your  self-wllfulness  Jt  sev- 
Vral  times  cost  you  a  hundred  crowns  the  lasi 
year." 

Romantic  Mexico. 

stonewall  Jackson  went  to  Mexico  in 
the  Forties,  and  even  his  stern  heart  was 
touched  by  the  sight  of  Mexican  beau- 
ties. Henderson  records  this  la  his  life 
of  Jackson:  "Who  the  magnet  was  he 
never  confessed;  but  that  he  went  near 
losing  his  heart  to  some  charming  sen- 
orita  he  more  than  once  acknowledgeu, 
and  he  took  much  trouble  to  appear  to 
advantage  in  her  eyes.  •  •  •  He  not 
only  learned  to  dance,  an  accompli'sh- 
ment  which  must  have  taxed  his  perse- 
verance to  the  utmost,  but  he  spent  some 
months  in  learning  -Spanish,  and  it  is 
significant  that  to  the  end  of  lii3  life  no 
retained  a  copious  vocabulary  oi:  those 
tender  diminutives  which  fall  so  grace- 
fully from  Spanish  lips." 


Why  So  Hot? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

By  what  right  have  you  assumed  to 
decide  the  merits  of  the  A.  B.  and  C. 
bet  of  a  bottle  of  wine  on  one  of  the  Is- 
sues of  our  Mexican  embrogllo?  Who 
has  named  you  as  umpire  in  the  mat- 
ter? Are  you  the  stakeholder,  or  mere- 
ly an  interloper?  According  to  any 
handy  volume  on  sporting  etiquette  an 
umpire  must  be  neutrally  agreed  upon 
,by  the  opposing  parties-  I  regard  your 
linterference  as  an  impertinence.  Before 
considering  your  merits  as  an  umpire 
I  in  such  a  matter  I  must  venture  to  ask 
I  what  you  know  about  diplomacy.  Have 
!you  ever  studied  the  subject?  Are  you 
familiar  with  John  Bassett  Moore's 
id-igest?  Do  you  know  what  Intervention 
means.  In  diplomatic  parlance?  Obvi- 
ously not,  or  you  would  not  have  e.ic- 
posed  your  crass  ignorance  by  decldlns 
that  we  have  intervened  in  Mexico  We 
haven't.    Perhaps  we  may. 

Meanwhile  minor  details  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  wine  to  be  furnished  by 
the  loser  can  rest  in  abeyance.  When 
the  result  of  the  bet  Is  properly  de- 
termined the  rules  in  vogue  among  gen- 
tlemen will  be  observed.  The  winner 
will  be  allowed  to  name  the  quality  and 
brand  of  the,  liquid  refreshment:  also 
the  guests,  having  due  regard,  of  course, 
for  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  loser. 

As  to  your  gratuitous  slur  on  grape- 
Ijuice,  you  are  quite  welcome  to  that 
Sdrunken  gibe.  Apparently  you  have 
;borrowed  your  grouch  against  the  state 
jdepartment  frbm  the  retired  diplomat, 
IGen.  Curtis  Guild.  C. 

Brookline,  April  28. 
:  Could    there    be    a    better  argument 
kgainst  the  folly  of  betting  than  this 
|jash,  intemperate  letter?  How  hard  it  Is 
for  some  to  lose! 

A  corvespondent  put  a  case  before  us 
and  aslced  for  our  judgment.  Should  we 
have  treated  him  discourteously  with  a 
sullen  refusal?  For  all  we  knew 
"Thirsty"  was  "C."  himself.  The  office 
iwas  not  of  our  seeking.  We  decided  In 
jfavor  of  A  and  B.  and  many  prominent 
citizens  of  Boston,  men  of  dig'nity,  ac- 
tive and  retired  sports,  men  that  serve 
on  committei!S,  commend  our  judgment. 

"C  '  dodges  the  question.    A  and  B  bet 
biin  a  "bottle  of  wine"  apiece  that  the 
United  States  would  invade  Mexico, 
i    "C"  is  prdbably  unaware  that  we  havo 
I  friven  laborious  days  and  nights  to  the 
study  of   International  law.    We  have 
gazed  on  the  face  and  heard  the  voice  of 
Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  "the  Grotius 
lot  America."    We  have  pored  over  the 
I  tomes  of  the  ancients.   Tlie  works  of  old 
Sam  Puffendorf  are  at  our  fingers'  end. 
i  Mastering  the  opinions  of  Francis  Lieber 
'we  came  to  the  more  modern  writers. 
"Are  we   familiar   with   John  Bassett 
Moore's  digest?"    We  iiave  summered 
land  wintered  with  it  and  been  through 
It  with  a  dark  lantern. 

We  have  not  spoken  slurringly  of 
grape  juice.  The  .  "slur"  is  irr  "C.'s" 
mind.  We  object  to  such  gross  misrep- 
resentation. Grape  juice  in  summer  is 
not  a  bad  drink  if  one  is  careful  to  put 
a  dash  of  rum  in  it;  but  a  bottle  of 
grape  Juice  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  and  a  "bottle  of  wine"  in 
betting  circles  of  this  country  always 
mieans  champagne. 

And  now  if  "C."  wishes  for  further 
expert  opinion  we  suggest  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  three:  Obadiah 
Williams,  Esq.,  the  fearless  polemic; 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the  eminent  stu- 
dent of  sociology,  and  Prof.  E.  D.  Berry, 
widely  known  and  respected  as  statis- 
tician and  political  economist.— Ed. 


iierivatioii. 

■i  i   '  -   ,  . '   I.I  iji..  '..uial  Mexi- 

c;i!i  Spanish.  There  is  ver^-  little  au- 
tliority,  if  any,  for  deriving  it  from  the 
song,  "Green  grow,  etc." 
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A  Street  Cry. 

As  the  World  Wa.c?s: 

Memory  resuscitates  this  quaint  com- 
mercial hap  of  the  early  sixties.  Along 
the  West  end  streets  he  jolted  a  wheel- 
barrow of  cerulean  blue.  Remember  him 
and  his  plaintive  mackerel  song? 

'Ere's  fresh  mackerel. 

Three  for  a  quarter. 

One  for  your  wife. 

One  frjr  yourself 

And  one  for  your  daughter 
Boston,  April  24.  C.  W.  B. 


Ask  a  Spaniard. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  Huerta?  I  have  heard 
it  called  everything  from  "Auto"  to 
"You-ate-her"  and  I'Ving  in  a  town 
where  one  who  does  not  rejoice  in  the 
delightful  humor  of  "Fanny's  First 
Play"  Is  labelled  numskull,  I  am  fearful 
of  mispronouncing  the  name  of  this 
gentleman  who  seems  to  be  figuring 
prominently  just  at  present.    A.  E.  L. 

Brookline.  April  25. 

We  are  "shy"  on  Spanish.  We  have 
heard  persons  who  call  it  an  easy  lan- 
guage to  learn  pronounce  "Huerta" 
something  like  "Whirter."  They  no 
doubt  were  Incorrect.  Another  man 
spoke  of  the  "Sorrows  of  Werter." 


in  • 


"Line  Busy." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  considered-  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  telephone  in  suburban 
homes  and  kitchenette  flats  when  wom- 
an gets  the  ballot? 

Already  the  loquacious,  social-minded 
sex  is  putting  in  such  an  amount  of 
work  on  this  patient  instrument  as 
neither  Mr.  Vail  nor  any  state  commis- 
sion is  competent  to  collect  fares  upon; 
but  when  the  new  flock  of  political  pur- 
ists begins  to  discuss,  consider,  arrange, 
electioneer  and  log-roll  won't  the  men 
be  obliged  to  consider  the  defects  of  the 
tranchise  from  some  such  broad  viev/- 
point  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  South 
when  negro  suffrage  is  under  discus- 
sion ? 

Even  now  it  is  difficult  enough  for  de- 
graded man  in  our  village  to  get  a 
chance  to  call  up  the  local  club  or  news 
agency  in  ord-er  to  learn  how  the  after- 
noon league  game  came  out! 

Bast  Athol,  April  n.  GRUMFT. 

LAST  SYMPHONY 

BiTPHILIPlTAtE. 

The  2'ith  public  rehearsal  of  the  BoB-j 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  Muck' 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 


fcnielry-  anxious  to  ple^.-:,,  i  ,,ublic 
'o^T*"*  Saint-Saens  was  for  many  years! 

^^^"^  German"  and! 

.ooked  upon  as  an  Innovator  worshipping  I 
slrange  gods.     Call  him  an  eclectic  i^' 

.nomro'f  '?;r  no^hyifog'-' 
nomy   of    his   own— for    this    is    said  i 
j  although  it  Is  not  true:  the  fact  rc- 
I  mams  tiiat,  by  his  attention  to  orche.9- 
;  tral   and   chamber   music    when  these 

^rVZ"'    °'    ^""^    ^^'^    neglected  ' 
France,  except  by  Laio  and  a  few  o 
his  friends,  he  paved  the  way  tor  Ce= 
Pranck,  D'Indy,  Debussy  and  others"',; 
the  more  modern  school. 

'^^^  repuf.-itlon  as  , 
critic.  Saint-Saens  has  written  Ironi, 
ally  concerning  achievements  and  te. 

•'■Ecn^l    ^'V'^'^  °"  anarchy  in 

yfar  Hf^'T"'r^'"  Published  last 
year.    He  quotes  from  some  writer  who 

freedom 'in'  "^^f 

freedom  in  music:  that  there  are  no 
faisel'^"'"'''-  "°  'J'^^onant  chords,  no 
notes '^r^'^H?^^  ''-^'y  aggregation  of 
notes  is  legitimate;  that  this  is  th. 
development  of  musical  sensitivene<,s 

Now  hear  Saint-Saens:  "Thus  Ih 
whose  sensitiveness  is  developed.  Is  nc 
vf.  can  tell  ^ou  th. 

vineyard  and  the  year;  It  is  he  tlL: 
Jnl°"'-  '"'^'ff^^ently  a  well-bod^u 
wine,  .swipes,  c.-gnac  or  whiskev,  an^i 
Zi'T  "i^^'^hlch  scratches  deepVs;  l". 

9trnk.«  .  t  ll  P"t'  delicate 

Strokes  on  the  canvr.s.  whoso  tones  have 
a  reciprocal  value,  but  he  thai  brutal  v 
puts  vermilion  and  Veronese  green  sld". 
hy  s  de.  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Salon 
fn  "  <s  not  he  that  kn  .ws 

n  passmg  Ingeniously  from  ona  tonality 
'°  "^^^  «nd  n. 

expected  aspects,  as  the  great  Richard 

of  The  Masterslngers- ;  it  Is  he  that 
^voiding  any  tonalit.v,  huddlin;;  togelhe; 
without  intermission  dissonanVs  n-ver 
! prepared,  never  resolved,  snorf.,  his  way 
''^'•""^h  music  like  a  Wild  hoar  In  a 
garden  bloom.ing  witt>  flowers  " 
.=v^"l  "^^T  Saint-,=;aen3  composed  the 
syinphony  In  C  minor  he  sought  to  shun 
"interminable  repetitions,"  and  thougl  t 
to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  time  h;,rt 
come  for  the  symphony  to  benefit  bv 
the  progress  of  modern  instrumen..t- 
tion.  He  therefore  introduced  the  E-^ 
Ush  horn,  the  bass  clarinet,  the  tuba 
,an  organ,  piano,  bass  drum,  cymbaN' 
,Schumann  had  used  the  triangle  before 
him  We  do  not  go  back  to  Beetho- 
Iven's  Ninth:  there  was  an  outcry 
against  Franck  In  Paris  for  admittin- 
an  English  horn  In  the  orchestra  for 
his  symphony. 

Saint-Saens'3  symphony  !n  C  minor 
has  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
quahtes  of  the  best  French  music- 
logical  construction.  lucidity,  frankness 
euphoay.  The  workmanship  is  master- 
ly. There  Is  no  hesitation.  The  com- 
poser knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  and 
how  to  express  himself.    A  few  of  the 


noon.  This  was  the  last  public  re-  themes  that  when  first  exposed  might 
,   „„,  ^  _  -    seem  to  some  inslgnlflcant  assume  Im- 

portance and  even  grandeur  in  the  de- 
velopment. The  chief  theme  of  the 
Adagio,  the  theme  for  strings.  Is  very 
French  In  Its  sustained  suavity  In  a 
gentle  emotional  quality  that  neve'r 
loses  elegance,  and  the  preparation  for 
the  entrance  of  this  Adagio  Is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  masters.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  many  beautiful 
or  stirring  pages;  of  the  consummate 
skill  of  the  technician;  of  the  unerrin" 
English  means  "brook'    and  the  com-     instrumentation.    The  symphony  will  be 

again  i 


hearsal  of  the  33d  season.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  In  C  minor.  No.  3  Salnt-Sflens 

Branaeiiburg  Concerto  N".  3  Bach 

Overture  to  "Coriolanus"  BeerhoTCa 

Prelude  to  "The  Masterslngers"  Wagiier 

There  is  tittle  to  be  said  aoout  three 
of  the  compositions,  for  the  two  over- 
tures are  familiar  and  the  music  of 
Bach  In  either  movement  n.'.ght  have 
been  shortened  or  lengthened  as  Car  as 
the  formulas  were  cvnicerned.    Bach  in 


Los  Gringos. 

F.  P.  S.  of  Rockland,  Me.,  nsks:  "Who  | 
or  what  is  meant  by  the  word  'Grin- 
goes'?  In  Saturday's  (April  2E)  Herald, 
p.\ge  5,  these  words  appear  in  big  type: 
'Mexiccy  City  papers  told  how  Gringoes 
were  being  licked.'  I  fail  to  find  the 
word  in  any  book  of  mine." 

Gringo  is  a  term  of  ridicule  and  ob- 
loquy applied  to  Americans  throughout 
all  Mexico.  Some  lexicographers  say 
that  Spanish- Americans  also  apply  it  to 
Englishmen.  Whyroper  used  the  word 
in  this  extension  in  his  narration  of 
adventures  In  the  Andes.  "Gringo"  .and 
its  derivation  have  been  discussed  at 
1.  neth  in  this  column  within  a  year. 


poser  in  his  conti  ap'.mtal  Industry,  too 
I  often,  like  Tennyson's  broolt.  went  on 

forever.  Nor  is  It  necessary  to 
I  dilate  upon  the  orchestral  performance 

throughout,  which  in  evtry  way  wan  ad- 

mirable- 

I  A  review  of  the  season,  wh'ch  might 
be  expected  here,  will  be  fouiid  in  an- 
othe»-  section  -^i  ■'pffriyi'f  Herald.  Jt  is 
enough  tc  say  chat  fhe  season  has 
been  a  brilliant  one  by  reason  of  the 
great  technical  proficiency  of  tho  or- 
chestra and  the  rare  qualities  of  Dr. 
Muck  as  disciplinarian  and  ir;terprster. 
We  are  now  so  acquainted  with  re- 
markable performances  at  these  con 
certs  that  perhaps  w-i  take  too  mu,h 
for  granted,  yet  Dr.  Muck  should  know 
that  he  Is  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
held  in  high  honor  m  this  <-!ty. 

It  is  now  almost  Imposyble  to  think 
of  this  orchestra  wil.ioul  him  as  the 
vivifying  and  ruling  spirit.  May  his 
summer  be  a  pleasant  one!  We  '}■>  not 
say  restful,  for  his  nature  rebe's  a.gair'St 
inaction.  A  change  of  scene,  with  a 
change  in  wji-k  is  to  him  true'rest.  j 

The  symphony  cf  Saint-Saons  might 
tempt  one  to  write  a  long  article  about 
the  symphonic  art  In  the  France  of 
later  years  and  about  recent  utterances 
of  Saint-Saens  concerning  the  art  he 
has  so  honored. 

The  symphony  In  C  minor,  composed 
for  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Lon- 
don, was  produced  in  London  28  years 
ago  next  month.  Cesar  Franck's  sym- 
phony was  composed  in  1S8G-8S  Vincent 
d'Indy's  first  symphony  was  composed 
in  1SS6,  his  second  one  in  B  flat  in  1902-03. 

Saint-Saens  is  now  accused  of  being 
a  conservative,  even  a  reactionary.  The 
ultra-modern  youngsters  in  Paris  Irrev- 
erently speak  of  his  music  as  "old  hat." 
and  class  him  unjustly  with  "Monsieur 
Massenet,"  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
musician  of  indisputable  talent  with  an 
uncommon  melodic  gift.  There  Is  no 
knowing  what  Massenet  might  not  have 
accomplished  If  he  had  not  devoted  tii'e 
best  years  of  his  life  to  the  oner^house. 


played   tonight;   the  music  will 
speak  for  Itself. 

Young  composers  can  learn  from  thisi 
work  the  valuj  of  simplicity  and  econ- i 
omy  In  the  use  of  orchestral  resource^; 
Far  better  for  them  to  study  this  score 
and   the  scores  of  Saint-Saens's  sym- , 
phonic  poems  than  to  spend  laboriou.si 
nights  over  the  later  works  of  Richa.-d. 
Strauss.  Strauss  began  by  ."tudying  dill.! 
gently  the  classics.    The  j'oimcr' now  be-' 
gin  with  the  "D     i   : ;       .  , 
"Salome." 


'7 


The  musical   season  nracticaiiy  one 
with  tlie  last  Symphony  concert.    It  i- 
customary  at  the  end    of    a  seasoi 
to  recall  tlVe  most  noteworthy  events,  i 
.''ame  the  ''ingers,  pianists,  violinists  an-' 
'  thers  visit'ng  the  city  for  the  first  :■. 
.0  give  a  list  of  the  first  pei'foim, 
iiere  of  unramiliar  works.    At  the 
of  a  seasof,  one  i§  surprised  to  see  lio  > 
little  stan'jr;  out  in  bold  relief.  Maii>' 
concerts  rray  at  tlie  time  have  p;iven 
;>leasuie.  but  the  gr.at  majority 
citals  might  have  taken  place  in  V' 
far  as  any  marked  impression  reniai.i.  . 
In  revie.ving  the  events  of  13'a-lJ  wo 
liave  pnl.y  to  do  with   concerts.  Th<» 
story  of  the  deed.s  at  the  Bo.tton  "Opi-Fa 
ITouse  was  told  in  The  Herald  the  day 
:ifter  the  l^ist  pei-formance. 


Boston 
Symphony 


Tin-    Symphony    '  -  - 
chestra    led    by  J':. 
Muck  gave  btMlliant  and 
Orchestra  engrussing  concerts. 
The   interpretative   ability   of  the  or- 
<  Iiestra  waa  as  consij!Cuou.s  as  the  tech- 
nical profi'-iency.    Even  when  the  mu- 
sical conterts  of  a  composition  were  not 
in  them.selves  novel  or    of    much   in-  i 
terest,  the  performance  heia  the  atten-  j 
lion.    Let  ';s  fir.st  .«^pcak  of  the  compos- 
f  I  S  represented,  for  this  will  show  the  [ 
catholic  taste  of  the  composer  and  the  ' 
■  !  1  -  e  of  repertoi",- 


:.  1014, 

.  .N      I ,  I '  ni  iuor. 
Di.inlsi.    Kcb.    7,  1914. 
ci  ior  piano,  Nj.  5,  C- 


.ipl' 

M 


H>   me  iatli'i 
lUT  are  ciedit- 
L-n  composition.'" 


Al'TiiPi"   7:  Beethoven,  "i; 
.       Uuch.  3:  H:i^ 
Thfse  mm, 
1  .n  ,    I  .'      to  tlieir  1  ■ 

nebiiK.^v,  lluniperdimi^. 
I.tszt.  >I;irUT  hillins-',  Schu- 

■.'um.  Tyihaik'       -  .synipi-.ony  by 

i!er  iind  a  suite  l.y  Ravel  vere  re- 
;  -d  by  /equest.*  If  Rezneclk"s"Schle. 
I  "  had  been  peifoimed  earlier  In  the 
.n  It  would  no  daubt  have  been  re- 
-  ,,ed. 

The  following  composers  were  repre- 
eented  ea,ch  by  one  work:  D' Albert,  Ber- 
lioz. BIJtet.  Bruckner,  ChadiS'ick,  Cherii- 
vini.  Clapi-  Cornelius.  Dukas,  Dvorak. 
Enesco,  Glazounoff,  Goetz,  R.  Gold- 
mark.  Grie^-.  H:ind«;l,  d'Tndy.  Juon.  Lalo. 
Loeftler,  Paderewski,  Rachinaiiinoff, 
•  tejnecik.  Ulmsky-Korsakoff,  Saint- 
Paen",  K.  Schmitt.  Schubert.  Sibelius, 
Smelara,  I  rack.  Vjidi,  Viotti,  Weber. 
"xVeingartnor.  Wolf. 

Fifty-three  compos<irs  and  92  composi- 
tions. The  orchestral  compositions  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Boston  were 
as  follows: 

SYMPHONIES. 

Clapn:  SvirphoDy  in  E  minor  (MS.),  April 

ll-  I'Jl-*-  ...        „  ^, 

Sfbelius:  Symphony  Xo.  4,  A  minor.  Op.  63, 

Oct  lir* 

Ura^k- 'byniTil'~"7  in  E  major,  No.  1  (MS.), 

;£drcli  7,  '19H   3 

SY.MPHO.VIC  POEMS.  SUITES.  ETC. 
Dehussr:   ••i'rintpmps,"'  Suite  Syniphonlqne, 

Jon.  24.  1014. 
GoMniark.    Rubin:    Tone   Poem,  "fcamson 

(M.S.).  Martli  U.  1914.  ^ 
Juon-    "VaegterTisc."    Fantasy    nn  Danlni 

Folk-si^Dgs.  Op.  31.  Dec.  27.  1013. 
Ravtl-   "Ma  Mere  rOye."  5  piews  Enfan- 

tlues.  Dec.  27.  ir>13. 
RezDipek:     ••Sfhicmlbl."    Symphonic  Blog- 

rai>!iv    for  full  orchestra,   tenor  solo  and 

orcaii.  April  2T>.  1914. 
bcbilliogs:.    ".M(mt^uss"    an'l  "Seemorgcn." 

tw.i  orchestral  fantasies.  Nov.  1,  1913. 
Scliinitt,  Ilorent:  "La  Tragedie  de  Salome." 

for  ori-he.5tra    (after  a   poem  by  Robert 

d'Uomiercs),  Not,  29,  lOlo. 
Strauss:  Kestlicbes  Praeludlum.  for  orches- 
tra and  organ.  Op.  01,  Dec.  13.  1913   8 

SOLO  CONCERTOS. 
Bach:  Piano  Concerto  in  F  minor,  with  ac- 

roiupaniment   of    string   orchestra  (Euth 

Deyo.  pianist).  Jan.  Z,  1914   1 

12 

Liszt's  "Hungaria"  and  Weingartner's 
"Merry."  overture  were  played  for  the 
first  time  at  these  .-onoerts. 

ARIAS  .\NI>  SONGS  SCNG  FOR  THE  FIRST 

Tl.ME  \T  TinCSE  CONCERTS. 
li'Albert:  Mediaeval  Hymn  to  Venue,  from 
Lothar's  Coiii'vly.  "Die  Koenigln  von 
(?yii«rn,"  o-p.  2<)  (Elisabeth  Van  Endert), 
Feb.  J-1,  1914. 
r.T'i  "')  Pardon  Me."  from  the  Matthew 
'•  iI.ouise  Honieri.  .\pvil  18.  I!it4. 

k;   "NVieirenlied."  with  ori^hestra 
ii  V;in  Euii>Tti.  Feb.  14.  K14. 
:    itntiiri'.   "TemiTari."  and  Aria. 

■  ofrl'o."   flora   'i'lJiX  fan  tutte" 

■  Farrari.  Nov.  1.  1913. 

I.  •'!)  iKjo  Fatale,"  from  "Don 
iLouis-e  aaUker),  AdcU  IS.  191-1. 


JUiiii.  iji  inlBt.  Jan.  3.  lyu,  Bicb'a 
"onceiii  in  F  minor,  v.lth  acconi- 
■  '  t  *.f  ».trini:  uri-'-.-'stra, 

I'  •     -  '  Feb.  14, 

 1"  and 

i\  if;cpnlled"  ; 
'  :  >  X't  nus. 

■    1  ■     -Vov.  I,  mis. 
^'  ■      1     i:-    ii.i  1 . .        I  _  ,    .11-1, •■  r.nd  Aria, 
I  ■'ijH.  wov;!!","   iioiij   -■(  ii^l  fan  tutte,"  Ar-t 
.No.  14;  Wagner,  three  pooins  with  or- 
'  -stra:      "Irn     Trelbbaus,"  "Traeume," 
•  -  rzen." 

ic.     Carl,     violinist.     April     4.  1914. 
-  s  Conceito  in  U  major. 
1    -nan,  Josef.  Doc,  13,  1011.  Schumanii, 
Ct>-..  -  rco  In  .\  minor  for  piano. 
Jj      Holy.  Alfred.  h.irplst,  Dec.  20.  1918,  Mo- 
*;  zart.  Concerto  for  fluli;  and  harp. 

Homer,   Louise,  contralt.i,  April  IS,  1914. 
;  Bach,    "O   Pardon    Me,"    rrom    the  "Passion 
according  to  Matthew-  ;   Gluck,  "Dlvlnites 
,  du  .^tyx."  from    'Alceute":   Verdi.  "O  Don 

-  Fatale."   from    "Don  i^arlo.'?." 

Krclsler.  Fritz,  violinist,  Nov.  :9.  191,1, 
Mozart,  Concerto  in  I>  majoi-.  No.  4  (k! 
218);  Viotti,  Concerto  In  A  minor.  No.  22. 

>faquarre,  Andre,  Hutlst.  Dec,  20,  1913. 
.Mozart,  Concerto  for  flute  and  hnrn  (K 
299). 

Noack,  Sylvaln.  violinist,  Dec.  27.  1913. 
Mendelssohn.  Concerto  rn  E  minor. 

PaderewskI,  Ipnace  Jan.  pianist.  March 
H.  1914.  Paderewskl.  Concerto  in  a  minor 

-  fcr  piano. 

Warnke.  Heinrlch,  'cellist.  Nov.  13.  1913, 
Haydn.  Cont-arto  in  D  major  (or  'cello. 

WItek,  .Anton,  violinist,  Jnn.  24  1914. 
Tschalkowsky,  Concerto  In  D  major  for 
violin. 

(    Messrs.      Holy.      Maquarre.  Noack,,! 

j  Warnke  and  Witek  are  members  of  the 
orchestra.  Miss  Deyo  and  Mr.  Flesch 
played  here  for  the  first  time.  Mme. 

^,  Van  Endert  sang  for  the  first  time  In 

^  this  country. 

-,|  Sopranos.  Mme.  van  Sndert,  Miss  Far- 

.rar   j 

Contralto.  Mnin.  Homer   ji 

Pianists.  Mr.  Bauer.  ' Mme.  Carr.  no.  Muss 

Deyo,  Mr,  H  .fninnn,  Mr.  Pailerewskt.  Z 
Violinists.  Mr.  Flesih.  Mr.  Krei^ler,  m). 

Noack.  Mr.  Win  ;;   i 

Violoncellist,  llr.  Warnke..,.   i 

Flutist,  Mr.  Maquarre  ".   i 

Harpist,   Ml.   H'.dy   i 


,1  lO.    4—  .Mr.  .Vuiato. 
Jan.  11— Mine.  Ti-traslnl. 
.Ian.  1&— Miss  D^irl. 
I'lb.  8— -Mr.  >  saye. 
I'f  b.  2;! — Mls«  Maegle  Teyte. 
Msn-h  &— .Mmo.    Welngartner,   soprano;  Er- 
U'-i  S<bel!lng.  pianist;  Mr,  'W'elugartner,  con- 

'''MiirAh  10 — Mniea.  Melba,  WciBgartner  and 
Mr  Weingartner. 

.\l«n-h  28— .Mr.  Kubelik  and  Mr.  HVebisart- 
nec. 

The  Boston  Philharmonic  Society,  an 
orcb  stra  composed  of  theatre  mu.M- 
clans,  .frave  a  .series  of  cnnc.irta  in  the 
St.  James  and  Orpheum  Theatres,  be- 
g-lnninic  Jan.  i. 

The  People's  orchestra  of  thfl  Boston 
inus'c  school  settler.ient  gave  concerts. 
On  Jan.  4  Edwin  Grasse,  violinist, 
played.  On  Feb.  15  Jlnie.  Sundelius 
hang.  April  5  Mrs.  H.  A.  Hurt  and 
John  Diipman  sang.  This  orchestra, 
with  pujiils  as  soloists,  gave  a  concert 
on  Marcii  11. 


Piano 


T-Jtal 


Paderewski, 

E.  1  fresh  in  the 

minds  oi  ail.  Mr.  lloimaim,  who  gave 
an  admirable  performance  of  Schu- 
mann's concerto  at  the  public  rehearsal, 
behaved  in  a  singular  and  unaccount- 
able manner  at  the  following  concert, 
but  was  unable  to  put  conductor  and 
orchestra  to  confusion.  The  orchestral 
accompaniment  of  the  soloists  in  every 
inFtance  excited  admiration. 


Sunday 
Concerts 


,  ,  1  -em  with  orchestra,  "Im  Trelb- 

L,..!!-     .'..rnbline  Farrar),  Nov.  1,  l91o. 
Wolf:  Sfiug  witli  orchestra.  "VerlK>rgenlLelt 
(Elisabeth  Van  Endcrti,  Feb.  14.  1914.... 
•lie  symphonic  works  by  Clapp.  Gold- 
!i.   i'rack.  were  performed  for  the  j 
time  an-1  from  manus-crlpt. 
e  grim  symphony   of  Sibelius  ex- 
'    controversy.      Debussy's  "Prin- 
an  earlv  work  revised,  Juon's 
lasy.  the  pieces  by  Schillings,  weie 
klv  forgotten,  as  was  the  thund-^r- 
f  tiva!  Prelude  of  Strauss.  Ravel's 
suite  pioves  to  be  a  fascinating  work, 
I  exiiuisiiely  imagined  and  worked  out. 
Schinitfs  tone  poeni  was  at  once  recog- 
nized a.s  uncommon  in  ideas  and  treat- 
ment.    Rezniceks  "Schlemihl,"   by  its 
;breatlth    and    sweep,    its  imaginative 
force,  its  imposing'  lines,  and  also  its 
defiant  insolence  was  the  most  striking 
of  the  linfamiliar  works. 

A  series  of  symphony  concerts  is  not 
known  only  by  the  numbers  or  charac- 
:  lers  of  newworks  performed.  There  were 
revivals  that  gave  great  pleasures  as 
that  of  Loertler's  "Death  of  Tintagiles," 
ri'Indy's  "Summer  Day  on  the  Moun- 
I'.."     Mendelssohn's    "Scotch"  sym- 
ny.    the   little    symphony   in   D  of 
zart.    .\nd  what  might  not  be  said  in 
I'laise  of  the  interpretation  of  the  works 
put    on    the    programs,    whatever  the 
II  nod.  -whatever  the  school!    Dr.  Muck 
the  rare  fac-jlty  of  entering  into  the 
:  it  of  the  composer  whether  he  has 
■  years  been  a  classic  or  is  an  ultra- 
niodeni,  a  Frenchman,  Russian  or  Ger- 
V  in:    of    understanding    his  purpose, 
idiom;    of    advocating  elo- 
hi.s  c'.ient'i  case,  even  when  In 
■  :-t  hr-  .suspects  him  of  mediocrity 
«  .\travagance.    It  is  not  within  the 
V.  er  of  every  conductor  to  Interpret 
i-.aydn  and  P.avel,  Mozart  and  Mahler. 

And  Dr.  Muck  works  his  wonders  with 
such  case  and  grace.  There  is  no  anx- 
iety, there  is  no  papable  endeavor  in 
the  performance.  The  rehearsals  have 
r.ot  been  experimental  or  vainly  labori- 
ous. No  wonder  that  there  is  now  in 
imltable  spontaneity  in  the  perform- 
:!ncRS  of  this  superb  orchestra. 
It  T\  hitman  wrote:  "--VU  music  Is 
nat  awakes  from  you,  when  you  are 
reminded  by  the  instruments."  It  might 
also  be  said  of  this  orchestra  that  all 
miAic  awak'-'S  fr^.n  it  when  it  Is  re- 


Thfi  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  were  of  an  unusually 
high  order.  The  visiting 
orchestras  prudently  brought  Mr.  Kreis- 
ler  and  Mr.  Elman  as  drawing  cards.  It 
:  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how  the 
Fhilharmonic  and  the  Philadelphia  or- 
chestras would  have  iared  if  there  had 
been  no  soloist.  The  Philadelphia  or- 
chostra  played  Korngold's  Schauspicl  If' 
overture  for  the  first  time  in  this  city, 
rjisp  Hempel  surprised  those  that  knew 
h.-r  only  as  a  brilliant  coloratura  prima 
donna  in  opera  by  her  art  as  a  I^ieder  , 
singer.  Mr.  Ruffo.  with  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  opera,  sang  coarsely  in  concert. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  .^peak  at  this  late 
dav  of  Messrs.  Paderewski.  Krelsler. 
Ysaye  and  McCormack.  The  concert 
given  by  Messrs.  Thlbaud  and  Bauer 
-was  one  of  tlie  chief  events  of  the  sea- 
son. Miss  Spencer,  pianist,  played  here 
for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Hofmann  gave  a 
remarkable  recital.  Mme.  Metzger  sang 
here  for  the  first  time. 
1913. 

Oct.  12— Jan  Kiibelik.  -rlollnlst.  ^  „  . 

Q^.f  ][9 — Mme.  \f<'lba.  soprano;  Edmund  BurKe. 
baritoni-:   Marcel   Moyse.   flutist.  Messrs. 
Burke  and  Moyse  were  heard  for  the  first 
%  time. 

*"  Oct.  I'fl — Josef  Itofmann.  pianist, 
'i  Nov    L> -rhilhiirmonie  Society  of   New  \ork, 
\\        Josef  SIransky.  condMctor,    Fritz  Krelsler, 
solo  \-loIlnlst.  ^  ^ 

jCov.  !i — Miss  Frieda  Hempel,  soprano:  llrst 
time  in  ooncert  here.  Orchestra  led  by 
Mr.  rra<-k.  .     ,  . 

Nov.  IC— t'oncirt  for  the  pension  fund  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Pr.  Xrtck, 
couduitor. 

Nov.  23 — I'lani.  rerital  by  Ignace  Paderewski. 
Nov.  30— .Mm;'.  J "hanna  Gadskl.    Sonc  recital. 
f),,o    7 — Fi-ttz  Kr  isler.    Violin  re<  ltal. 
Dec.  14— Mme.  M:iri<-  Rapiiold,  soprano.  .Mlia 
Bleaniir  Speueer.  pianist  (her  first  appear- 
ance here). 

Dec.  28 — .lacqiiiMi  Tbibaud,  violinist.  Harold 
Bauer,  piailist. 
1914. 

Jan.  4^Frllz  Kreislcr.    Violin  recital. 
Jan    11— I'ittn    Rnffr.   baritone   (his  first  »p. 
peantii'--  I  rroi-  Miss  Florence  Hlnkle.  so- 
prano; William  M.  Rummel.  violinist  (hi« 
first  aoi"'aranrf  herei- 
Jnn.  IK— Kngeue  Ysave.    Violin  recital. 
Jan.    2.'>— Mnie.    Julia    Culp.    mezzo  soprano. 

Mnip   T-resa  Carrcno.  pianist. 
Feb.  1 — yinie.  Frances  Alda,  sOi<rano.  En 
I        de  (iogor^in.  pianist. 

>  Feb.  15 — Philad'-Iiihin      Orehestra.      Lenp  i 
j        Stoko«>kl.    t-ondiK-tor    (his    first  app'.ir 
j        aiK-p  |,or.-i.     Mi-"-ha  EInian.  solo  viollMM 
j  Feb.  22 — Mme.  ottllic  .Metzger.  cjutralto  ' 
1        llrst  appearance  liHii-i.    Apello  Club,  r 
'        Mollenhauer.  coud-uf-tor. 
j  March    1— Mme.    Elisabeth    van  Endert, 
prano.    Orchestra  Ie<l  by  Mr.  Crack. 
ManMi  8 — Second  concert  in  aid  of  the  pen-imi 
fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orrho^'ra. 
Dr.  Muik.  conductor. 
March   L'--Mmc.    .\lma   Gluck,   soprano  Oi.t 
first  appearance  here  as  a  I/le<ler  slna'.ri., 
Harold  Bauer,  pianist. 
Man'h  'J^ — John    McCormacb.    tenor.     Donnl  i 
M.  Beath,    vloUnUt    (bis   first    app'-arnn- o 
here  I. 

March  'ii — Mme.  Clara  Butt,  contralto;  Kfn 
I        nerUy  Riimfor.l.  baritone, 
i  April  :, — Piano  recital  by  Ignace  paderewski. 
I     A  complete  list  of  the  artists  that  too,< 
part  in  the  Sunday  night  concert  5  ,it 
the  Boston  Opera  House  was  publlsheri 
I  in  The  Iterald  of  March  29.     For  'h- 
sake  of  the  record,  we  note  the  moat 
I  prominent  urtists  that  took  part; 


New 


Chamber  "^'^^  Flonzaley  quartet  gave 
three  concerts.  Dec.  4,  H. 
■  Musci  Moor'ssulteforviolln  and 'cello 
Kfirst  time)  and  pieces  by  Haydn  and 
Schubert.  Jan.  29,  Schoenberg's  ciuartet 
op.  7  (first  time)  and  pieces  by  Mozart 
and  Beethoven.  March  12,  pieces  by 
Bach,  Beethoven  and  Dvorak.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  series  was  the  marvellous 
performance  of  Schoenberg's  quartet. 
The  programs  as  a  whole  were  not  so 
interesting  as  those  of  preceding  sea- 
sons. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  four  con- 
certs. Nov.  4  (Mr.  Leroy.  clarinetist); 
Dec.  2  (M.  von  Zadora.  pianist,  first  time 
here);  Jan.  6;  and  March  17.  pieces  by 
Brune  and  Hilton  heard  here  for  the 
first  time  (Miss  Goodson,  pianist).  Tlie 
program^  included  works  by  Bach, 
Beethoveh,  Biahms,  Chadwlck,  Franck,  i  Sill?ers 
Glazounoff,  d'Indy.  Mozart,  Schubert,  ■  ^ 
Schumann. 

The  Hoffmann  quartet  gave  concerts 
on  Jan.  39  (Alfred  Holy,  harpist);  pieces 
by  Brahms  and  Dittersdorf  and  pieces 
by  Holy  and  Keinptcr  (first  time); 
March  9  (H.  Gebhard,  pianist),  pieces  by 
Foote,  I^anck,  Mozart. 

The  American  String  quartet  (H. 
Buitekan.  pianist)  gave  a.  concert  on 
Dec.  16;  the  Gertrude  Belcher  Trio  (Mr. 
Ferir,  viola,  assisting)  on  March  5;  the 
Virginia  Stickney  trio  on  April  2. 

The  Longy  Club  gave  three  concerts. 
Nov.  27.  Oldberg.  quintet  in  E  flat; 
Brockway,  "-A.t  Twilight,"  an  "An  Idyl 
of  Murmuiing  Water";  D.  G.  Mason, 
Pastorale,  op.  8  (these  for  the  first  time 
here);  also  Bird's  "Serenade."  Jan.  22, 
Flament,  Fantasia  con  fuga  (first  time 
here) ;  Maquarre,  three  romantic  num- 
bers ("Frolic  of  the  Stags"  was  new); 
d'Indy,  Fantasle  for  oboe,  Dvorak  Sera- 
nade.  op.  41.  March  4.  Sti^ibe  quintet 
(first  time);  Loelllet.  soanta  in  D  minor 
(first  time) ;  Juon,  Chamber  Symphony 
(first  time). 

The  Maquarre  sextet  gave  a  concert 
on  Nov.  25.  Pieces  by  Gou\-y,  Widor 
Haydn. 

The  Boston  Quartet  of  Ancient  In-  L 
struments  assisted  Miss  Maggie  Teyte.  | 
Nov.  20.  Pieces  by  Sacchlni.  Leclalr,  ( 
Rameau,  Galuppi.  and  accompaniments.  . 

Messrs.  Ysaye,  Gerardy  and  Godow- 
sky  gave  a  chamber  concert.  Feb.  21. 
Pieces  by  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Boellmann,   Saint-Saens,  Schubeii:. 

Messrs.  Perabo.  Mahn  and  Webster 
Erave  a  chamber  concert,  April  28.  Pieces 
1  -.-  Bach.  Beethoven,  Rheinberger,  Ru- 
liinsteln. 


Til     \    :  ii^vil  ^   ,1  iljli- 

recitals  were  given  outsi' 
Becitals  of  the  Sunday  concerts 
Symphony  hall.  The  names  of  the  ne-n' 
comers  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  s 
H.  stands  for  Symphony  Hall  concert.- 
B.  O.  H.  for  Boston  Opera  House. 

Backhaus,    Wilhelm — Nov.    20;  Dec. 
with  Miss  Parlow. 

Bauer.     Harold — Feb.     10  (program 
dance   music  old   md   new  i ;    April  4.   Mi  . 
Bauer  also  played  wllh  Mr.  Thlbaud  Doc. 
28.  S.  H..  and  with  Mme.  Gluck,  March  16. 
•Brcarley.  Grac   Senior,  March  -i6. 
•Buitekan.  Huynian.  Nov.  19.  with  Irma 
>;  Seydel,  violinist. 

Ciirrcno.    Teresa,    .\prU    IB:    also  wllh 
Mme.   Culp,  Jan.   25.  S,  H. 
Chur.li,  Majorle.  .-Vprll  8. 
•Clark,   Ethel  D.,   March  1?,  with  Miss 
.Miirshall.  violinist. 

Copel.inrt,   George,   Nov.   13.  preludes 
Deliussv  (second  book),  for  the  flvst  liti" 
First   app'-urani^e   In   v.iudevll!.j    (ICeuir  • 
Jan.  19.    Private  recltils. 
•Deyo.  Hulh,  Jan.  22. 
I     Fox.  Felix,  .Vprll  23,  with  Georse  Mitch- 
ell,•  tenor. 

Gebhard,  Heinrlch,  Deo.  S. 
Goodson.     K.-ithiirinc.    Feb.     IC.  (With 
Kncisels.    March  IT). 

llave-.s.  Raymond.  Feb.  IS. 
•llenrv.  Harold,  Dec,  15. 
Hoffmann.  Josef,  Dee.   2,  Oct    26.  S.  H. 
Lenilow.  Max,  F'cb,  2'j. 

MacDowifU,  .\llce.  Nov.  10,  with  i'l-^s 
Bessie  PM'inoii, 

".Neuhaus,  Estella,  Dec.  B.  Jan.  12. 
•Newcumb.  Ethel.  J.in.  30. 
Paderewski,   Ignace,   Nov.   7.    At   9.  H., 
Nov.    23,    .\prll  5. 

Piatt,  Richard,  Mavclt  9,  Unfamiliar 
pieces  by  F.  Schmitt.  Grovlez.  Koper-Du- 
easse. 

Renaud,  E.,  Feb,  12. 
".-Senior.    S<-c  Brourh:v.  March  26. 
•Spencer.   Eleanor,  Jan.   14.    On  Dec.  ;i 
with  Mini-.  RappoM,  H. 
•Warner,  Gr;ice.  March  20. 
Mis?  Edna  G.  Peterson  played  at  a 
Boston  f)pcra  House  concert,  Jan.  II. 

Ernest  .'^eheillng  played  at  a  Boston 
Opera  House  concert,  March  8. 


These  singers  gave  re- 
citals   in    Bosion.  Tlie 
names  of  those  that  san,<; 
and  Old  here  for  the  first  timo  In 
recitals  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
S.  H.  stands  for  Symphony  Hall. 

•.Vlda,  Frances,  Feb.  1,  with  Emillo  de  Go- 
gorzn,  S.  H. 
Alessandronl,  C.  Nov.  6,  with  Mr.  Cartlca, 
Bennett,  Harrison.  Jan.  20. 
Bispham.  David  (Keith's).  Oct.  20. 
BlaiK-hart,  Ramon,  and  pupils.  Oct,  24, 
•Bm-ke,  Edmund,  wllh  Melba.  Oct,  19,  .S.  H. 
Eiiit,  Clara,  with  K.  Kiimford,  March  29,  S.  H. 
•Cappqjoni.  Virgiaio,  Oct,  21,  at  Mme.  Keon's 
concert. 

Cartica,  Carlo,  and  others,  Nov.  6. 
•Obipmaii,  John,  Nov.  18. 
Clino.  Maggie  (Koith's),  Feb,  16. 
Culp,  Julia.  Jan.  9,   March  S, .  -ivith  Mme. 
Can-cno,  Jan  2.'i.  .S.  H. 
•Endert,  Elisabeth  van,  March  1,  S.  H. 
Funar,  Gi?raldine,  Oct.  2S. 
Fuller  Sisters.  Dee.  13. 
Gadski,  Jobauna,  Nov.  80. 

•Gluck,  Alma,  March  VS.  S.  H.,  with  Mr.  Bauer. 
Goiicrza,  Emllio  de.  i\-lth  Mme.  Alda,  Feb.  1, 

George,  Jr. 


H. 
Harris. 


Oct.   21.    with  Mme. 


Choral 
Societies 


The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
conductor,  produced  no 
new  woi-k.  The  Messiah,  Dec.  21  (Grace 
Kerns,  Adelaide  Griggs,  W.  H.  Hicks, 
G.  H.  Downing);  Dec.  22  (Mme.  Calvert, 
Christine  Miller,  W.  M.  Pagdin.  Hln- 
.''haw) ;  Feb.  8.  Samson  and  Delilah 
(Mme.  Mulford,  Dan  Peddoe,  Earl  Cart- 
wright,  Wlllard  Flint);  April  12,  The 
Redemption  (Mrs.  Williams,  Miss  \\'hit- 
comb,  Nora  Burns.  Messrs.  Murphy, 
Cartwright  and  Iluntinf,'). 
I  The  Cecilia  Society,  Dr.  Mees  conduc- 
tor, gave  three  concerts.  Dec.  IS,  F. 
Schmitt's  Psalm  xlvi.  (first  timo  here) 
and  Chadwick's  Noel.  Solo  singer*. 
Mines.  Sundelius  and  Child,  Messrs. 
Wheeler  and  Werrenrath.  Feb.  19.  Part 
songs.  Alwin  Schroeder,  "cellist,  .\rthur 
j'"oote's  Auba(3e  for  'cllc  and  piano 
(first  time).  April  iX  Bach's  rds.«|on 
music  according  to  Matthew  (Mines. 
Kerns,  I'otter.  Edwards;  Me.ssrs.  Dout.v, 
■leil.  (rurtvri^hl).  Sclnnitt's  psalm 
(  a  profound  impression,  althoush 
orchestra  was  too  small  and  the 

pei  formance  was  not  letter  perfect. 

Tho  Apollo  Club.  Mr.  Mollenhauer. 
"  '  e  its  series  of  subscription  concerts 

it'll  Miss  Jepperson,  contralto  (Nov. 
1^),  Leland  Hall,  pianist  (Jan.  5);  Mr:s 
Davis  Chase,  soprano  (Feb.  24).  and 
Miss  Marshall,  violinist  (April  14).  The 
Apnllo  Club  also  sang  at  a  Symphony 
Hall  Sunday  afternoon  concert  with 
Mme.  Metzger,  Feb.  22. 

The  People's  Choral  Union,  Mr. 
Woiell.  conductor,  gave  a  concert  on 
Jan.  18  (Mrs.  Ellic-Goudrault,  Mrs. 
Lucas,  Messrs.  Finnegan  and  Frickl, 
miscellaneous  program;  on  .April  26 
Elijah  (SImes.  DimitrlelT  and  Foote 
Messrs.  Gourreault  and  Fergusonl. 

The  Choral  Music  Society,  Mr.  Town- 
send,  condti'  t.ir,  ^-nve  a  performance 
Cesar    Franck's    Mass    in    the  First 
Church,  .-Vpi  i! 


Hayes,  Roland  W..  Nov.  5. 
Held.  Anna  (Keith's).  March  16. 
•Hcmenway.  Harriet  S.,  April  15. 
•ll.-mpol,  F.,  Nov.  9.  S.  H. 
♦Hlnkle,  Florence,  with  Titta  Roffo,  Jan.  11. 
S.  H. 

Joslyn,  Frederic.  Jan.  27. 
Kiiostner,    Ethel   Mary,    .\ot.   6,   with  Mr, 
Cartica. 
•Keen,  May,  Get.  21. 

*Lanko\\-,  Hdnrard,  with  Robert  Pollak.  vio- 
linist. Dec.  3. 

Llewellj-n,  l..oulse,   Bohemian  songs  In  cos- 
tume. Nov.  12. 
•Lott,  Funny,  Nov.  11. 

Melba.   Mme..  S.  H..  Oct.  18;    B.  O.  H. 

March  15. 

*.Me:zger.  Ottilie,  Feb.  22,  S.  H.,  -with  th' 
Ar-idlo  Chib. 
MfCi.nunr-k.  John,  Ma'i-h  22.  S.  H. 
•.Mitchell.  George,  .\pril  23. 
•Oruer.  IiiKri,  Feb.  21. 

•Purdy,  Constance,  Russian  songs  in  cos>um 
Jan.  2S. 

•Uappold,  -Marie,  Dec.  14,  -nith  Miss  Spencer 
S.  H. 

•Uiehards.  U.  S.,  Nov.  25. 
•P.ufto,  Titta,      H..  Jan.  11;  with  Tetrazzinl 
Feb.  6. 

Hunitord,  Kennerley,  March  29. 

Srolney,  Mme..  March  31,  <:nd  in  various  con 
certs  in  the  season. 

Schiimnnn-Heink,  Mme.,  Feb.  28. 

•Salmon,  Bessie  Talbot.  Nov.  10. 

•Sepiirola,  .V.  de,  Oct.  21  at  Mm«.  Keon' 
eonciMl. 

Tftraz-,;ini.  Mme.,  B.  O.  H...Jan.  11;  wit 
Tllta  ISulTo.  Feb.  5. 

Tevte.  Maggie.  Nov.  20,  French  songs  In  cof 
tiuni-:  Doc.  1$;  B.  (J.  H..  Feb.  22. 

"Werrenrath,  Reinald,  Tan.  15,  with  Miss  1 
Harrison. 

^\  iiite,  Howard,  March  31,  and  in  other  coi 

cr  l-l.K. 

«\Vlesi:ie,  Lilian.  Feb.  2. 
:'*Wvui;<n,   Loraine,  Folk  Songs  la  C08tuni< 
Feb.  8.   


Violinists 
and 


As  we  have  eald,  the  ar 
pearance  of  Mr.  Thlbau 
was    one    of    the  chl. 
Others    events  of  the  season.  A 
he  will  revisit  this  country  "f^J-  sea^°' 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  play  wll 
the  Symphony  orchestra. 

«'"a;:"%='witb  PhUade.pt 
''ViSo^^f^.^^^s^  r.^Nov.  25.    With  V. 
"kS!- Ellen.  NOV.  27.'  Tremon\  Temple  a 

other  c.ncerts  ^ov  2.  with  V 

Krels  er.  Fritz.  March  24.   >ot  -, 
harraouio  Orchestra  of  Now  -Vork.  fe.  n- 

^l|:elj;^.'.^;   O^r-i^.    ^'   H.  March 

JiMcBeath.  Donald,  March  22.  S.  H.,  with 
^il^^n.    Gertrude    "..eb   10,  with 

Cl«i 

r 

it'ihrri,  v^e.-  n.  neiude  by  t:. 

'  .    H.,  with  T  p. 


March  10, 
p.-.rlow.  Kathleen,  No^ . 


IKIUS.  1^1' 

•fi-lln\ 


M 


.itT.   Jau.  ill. 

■Vernei-,  J.  Barbara,  Jan.  31.    „  _  _ 
Vvive.  Eugene,  S.  H..  Jan.  18.  B  O.  H.  Feb 

Obamber  concert  with  Messrs.  Gerardy  and 

lovskj-.  Feb.  21. 

:dwin  Graase,*  violinist,  played  with 

0  PeoDle's  Orchestra  Jan.  i.  Miss 
"atrlce  Harrison,*  'cellist,  Deo.  17,  and 
X cited  admiration.  She  gave  a  seoonrt 
ecital  on  Jan.  IB  with  Mr.  Werrenrath, 
>aritone.  Mr  Gerardy,  'cellist,  played 
!■  the  chamber  concert  noted  above, 
ilr.  Schroeder,  'cellist,  played  at  a  con- 
■■^rt  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  Feb.  19. 

.Marcel  Moyse.*  flutist,  at  Mme.  Mel- ^ 
Li's  concert,  Oct.  19,  S.  H.,  made  a. 
.ivorable  impression.  Mr.  W.  Dole,  j 
mtist,  played  at  Miss  Martin's  cdncert,  1 
-'•=b.  6. 

Alfred  Holy,  harpist  of  this  Boston 
raphony  Orchestra,  played  it  a  con- 

1  t  of  the  Hofmann  Quartet?^  Dec.  19. 
Uss  Edith  Martin,  harpist,  gave  a  con- 
Frt  Feb.  C.  Carlos  Salzedo,'* '  harpist, 
'ayed  at  Mr.  Thibaud's  concert,  Jan.  31, 

Arthur  AVhiting  and  the  University 
tuartet  of  New  York  (Mmeg.  Rabold 
ind  Jones,  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Jahn) 
,'ave  a  concert  on  r.Iarch  18,  Whiting's 
ycle  of  old  Irish  melodies  for  quartet 
ind  piano. 

There  was  a  series  of  popular  concerts 
,t  Tremont  Temple  beginning  Nov.  6, 
n     which     Mmes.     Scotney,  Parnell, 

[essrs.  Dwyer  and  White,  the  Lotus 
luartet   ami    others   took   part.  These 

oncerts  were  largely  attended. 

There  were  concerts  for  charitable  in- 

titutions  at  which  singers  from  the 
Boston  Opera  House  and  others  took 

art. 


car   liou    III!  ji:    pio'i.'v    lib  loBt  ;0*er 
liese  curious  self-indulgences.  Aa'^^Sffi*- 
late  Mr.  Dan  L.eno  once  said  in  a  EHlW'y 
Lane   pantomime.    "You   can't   give''  a 
.state    ball    on    eighteenpence,"    and  "■^ 
single  ten-weeks'  season  in  any  London 
theatre -must  involve  a  good  many  times 
the  outlay  on  a  state  ba!!.    I  remember, 
too   that  he  was  very  'ueen  on  hia  pro- 
duction being  noticed  by  the  critics.  .  On 
c  ue  occasion  one  of  his  premieres  was 
in  nearly  every  respect  so  di'eary  that  a 
certain  critic  could  only  feel  that  the  way 
of  kindness  to  everybody  concerned,  and 
rai-ticularly  to  the  publi.c   lay  in  saying, 
nothing  about  it.   In  tv.'o  days,  however,  i 
came  a  representative  of  tlie  author- 
manager  to  ask  why  no  criticism  had  I 
appeared.    With  due  delicacy  the  reason  j 
was  given;  and  next  day  came  a  com- | 
niunicatlon  saying  that   a  notice  was; 
desired,   "good  or  bad."  and  enclosing 
two  seats  for  that  evening's  perform- 
ance. 

He  may  have  had  his  vanity,  but  who 
is  there  who  is  free  of  it?  And,  after! 
all,  what  greater  pleasure  is  there  for 
a  victim  of  the  fijry  of  writing  dramas 
than  that  of  seeing  them  performed  in 
a  theatre'?  Mr.  Nation,  too,  was  an 
honorable  man  in  all  his  relations  with 
his  interpreters.  I  was  going  to  ob- 
serve that  his  hobby  huit  no  one  save 
himself,  but  it  would  be  scarcely  accu- 
rate to  say  that.  They  must  have  hurt 
a  good  many  of  those  who  paid  to  fee 
them.     These,  however, )  ww©  so  tew 
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^  Tho  Sunday  afternoon  i 

concerts    in    Symphony  ] 
Hall  werS  on  the  whole 
Remarks  eminently  successful  as  i 
egards  the  box  office.   At  several  of  j| 
hem  standing  room  was  exhausted,  and  | 
ere  were  many  on  the  stage.  The^ 
ncerts  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  - 
undas'  evenings  were  as  a  rule  much.- 
nore    successful    pecuniarily    than  in 
drmer    seasons.   This    was    due    in  a, 
neasure  to  the  popular  nature  of  the] 
)rograms.      When     Mr.  Weingartner' 
ave  three  concerts  the  audiences  were 
amentably'  small. 

There  was  little  curiosity  to  hear  new  - 
omers,  no  matter  how  great  their  rep- 
tation  in  Europe.  Thus,  Miss  Harrison 
nd  Mr.  Thibaud  were  neglected.  .\nd 
t  might  truthfully  be  said  that  there 
vas  comparatively  little  interest  in  con- 
erts  outside  of  those  on  Sunday,  cx- 
ept  when  they  were  given  by  singers 
r  players  long  known  and  frequently 
pplauded  in  this  city. 
The  Flonzaleys  held  their  audience 
his  season.  The.  Handel  and  Haydn's 
ongregation  was  large.  The  Cecilia  is 
ot  BO  "well  supported  as  it  should  be, 
,,tlthoush  it  must  be  confessed  that  Dr. 
dees  is  not  an  imaginative  or  magnetic 
onductor. 

There  were  other  concerts  than  those 
lamed  in  this  article,  and  the  11:51  of 
iPrformers  is  necessarily  incomplete. 

Among  the  pianists  heard  here  for 
he  first  time  in  recital  Miss  Deyo  and 
Miss  Newcomb  gave  special  pleasure. 
Ui-.  Landow,  who  had  played  here  be- 
ore,  showed  a  ripe  technic  and  fine 
te.  Miss  Church,  returning  from 
^'ienna,  showed  an  uncommonly  well- 
ileveloped  technic.  Among  the  visiting 
iolinist.%  Mr.  Bloch  showed  a  respect- 
ilile  proficiency;  Mr.  PoUak  was  musi- 
al  and  his  playing  was  conspicuous  for 
elegance.  Mr.  Flesch  at  a  S-;>mphony 
concert  played  as  a  commanding  niu- 
ician-virtuoso,  but  left  the  hearer  cold. 
Miss  Harrison  is  a  violoncellist  of  the 
very  first  rank.  Among  the  singers  in 
concert  the  honors  were  borne  away 
by  Mmes.  CuljS,  Farrar  (in  recital), 
Hempel. 


:  «iti ' 
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Jiat  no  public  grievance  can  be  said  I 
to    have    survived.      The    worst  thing' 
that  can  be  .said  of  the  iate  Mr.  Nation  ' 
IS  tliat  if  he  had  spent  as  much  money 
upon  the  encouragement  and  promofon 
of  real  dramatists  as  he  laid  out  upon 
the   productions  of  his   own   pen,  our 
■stage  might  have  been  even  richer  to- 
day than  it  is.    However,  he  "fancied 
'iiinself   as  a   dramatist,   and   it  was 
urilj-  human  nature  that  he  should  not 
wisli  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel. 
May  he  rest  in  peace!— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zetje,  March  23. 

_Yv\^      I  7  /  '■/ 

rdsing  evermore  tbe  eye-glass 

In  tbe  light  sireastb'  o.ie. 
Lest,  by  cbanfe,  some  breezy  nursemaid 

Pass,  wltbout  a  tribute,  by. 


A  Theatre- 
Mad 


The  death  of  Mr.  W.  H, 
C.  Nation  has  removed 
one    of    the  strangest 
Londoner  figures  in  the  theatrica' 
'orld.    A  comfortably  wealthy  mian,  hi.s 
obby  was  that  of  writing  plays  and 
watching  them  being  performed;  and,  as 
liis  compositions  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
ippeal  very  forcibly  to  any  theatrical 
manager  desirous  of  making  ills  theatre, 
a  paying  concern,  he  fell  back  upon  o 
policy  of  hiring  his  own  playhouse  and 
becoming  his  own  manager  as  well  as 
his  own  dramatist.  Of  late  years  he  had 
more  than  one  season  of  this  kind  in 
London,  generally  in  the  summer,  when 
the  hiring  of  a  theatre  costs  less  than 
at  any  otiier  time  of  the  year;  and  I 
ave  been  told  that  it  was  no  unusual 
hlng  for  the  total  receipts  of  an  even- 
ng  to  be  under  5  shillings.    Indeed.  I 
lelieve  that  on  one  occasion  at  the  Roy- 
,lty  Theatre  the  curtain  went  up  on 
8  pence.    Mr.   Nation  was  invariably 
)resent  personally,  cither  seated  In 
hair  In  the  wings,  or  in  one  of  the 
joxes.  and  alwl^s  kept  an  attentive  eye 
ipon  the  I'erformers.   If  any  "slacking" 
ook  place  he  wottld  pounce  upon  the 
;u!lty  player  like  a  panther  on  Its  prey. 
'  I  think  he  must  liave  been  a  good 
uaster.  for  sevei-al  actors  and  actresses 
jf  no  little  ability  ami  charm,  and  evei 
■  lie  or  two  of  established  position,  ap 
, eared  In   his   company   season  after 
(a son;  and,  as  a  critic  on  one  ot  the 
^jii'lay  papers  observed,  at  the  end  of 
,fi  last  period  of  managership  in  Lon- 
,l,,t!  "he  gave  honest  work  to  honest 
„r,en  and  women,  paid  tliem  fairly  for 
,    ..,id   treatCfl  them  well."    xt  would 


Monoculars. 

We  had  understood  that  the  first  per- 
son to  screw  a  glass  in  his  eye,  to  sport 
a  monocle,  was  a  prodigious  Diit"!!  swell. 
Jonkheer  Breele,  vfrho  thus  amazed  the 
diplomats  at  the  Congress  ct  v^ienna.. 
The  fashion  spread.    Nine  years  after 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  wliicli  v»'as  held 
In   1S14-15,    Dr.    Kitchener   published  a 
book,  "Economy  of  the  Eyes."  in  which 
he   deplored   the   fact    that    "a  Single 
Glass,  set  in  a  smart  Ring,  is  often  used 
by  Trinket  fanciers  merely  for  Fashions 
sake.     These   (oiks   h.ive   r.oi    the  'east 
defect  In  their  Sight,  and  are  not  aware 
of  the  mischievous  o  nseuueiups  ut  .-^iich 
Irritation."  But  the  word  "monocle"  ap- 
jpai-ently  did  not  come  into  ICnsilsn  Uter- 
'aturo  until  1858.  when  i1  sucakesi  Into  a 
itiade  dictionary  as  Frei.ch.    Qu^rj.  :^  ts 
a  trade  dictionary  "litcratoor"  or  "lit- 
[eratchure"?  To  go  back,  we  had  Uioufht 
that  Jonkheei    Breele  was  the  iirst  to 
quiz   the   world   through   a   single  eye 
'glass.    Sir  Horace  Rumbold  has  sworn 
to  this  and  we  believed  him.    We  were,, 
!  iherefore  shocked  a  night  or  two  ago  by 
the  following  sentence  in  Renan  ?  des- 
cription of  the  Empei  or  Kero  as  aesthete 
and  patron  of  the  drania.    After  giving 
an  account  of  the  nude  Christian  virgins 
and  matrons  tied  by  tiieir  hair  to  the 
horns   of    furious   bulls   so    that  they 
might  In  the  arena  give  living  pictures 
of  the  punishment  of  Dirce   lieimn  st.ys: 
"Nero  was  undoubtedly  present  at  these 
tihovvs.    As  he  was  near--sl,nlited,  ht  had 
Ihe  habit  of  carrying  in  his  eye,  wiien 
lie   looked   at   gladiatorial   com  oats,  a 
concave  emerald  whioh  served  him  as 
an  opera  glass." 


enough  ti  re  wUn  proiu 

0  the  be  .\ero  merely- 

sported    the    ei.iL,,.i:.i    Ml    his   eye  "for 
iUgs."    It's  a  nice  question;  not  easily 
>termined.    Flaube't,  wlio  with  all  his  l 
chatter  about  reali -m  was  a  born  ro- 

I  ina..illclst,  was  sure  that  In  a  former  1 

slate  he  was  Nero  or  close  to  him  but 
he  said  nothing  about  the  monocle. 

A  First  Inventor. 

This  question   led   us  to  Inquire  Into 
the   Invention  of  spectacles.    Who  was 
tiie   inventor?    After   diligent  research 
we  came  to  this  conclusion:    Roger  Ba- 
con (1214-12r)4) :  Alexander  Spina,  a  monk, 
1313;  Salviro  degll  Armati,  a  noble  Flor- 
entine, about  12R5.    rnere  was  a  judge 
In  Minnesota  who  usi.d  to  lecture  befoio 
[a  class  when  he  had  partaken  too  freely 
:  of   strong   w.aters.      One   morning  the 
■  clasi  noted  the  following  important  fact: 

II  "Bills  of  exchange  an<j  promissoi  y  notes, 
i  young  gentleir.en,  were  invented  by  the 
'  First  Napoleon." 
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LINKS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

A  cold  .M.iy 

Is  good  tor  corD  and  hay. 

Change  not  a  clout 
Till  May  be  out. 


never  will "  until  KS^'fcuts  one  under  a 
bell  glass  to  study  her  at  his  leisure. 
She  is  betrothed  to  a  Mr.  Tracey,  but 
before  Craigen's  tirade  she  was  repent- 
ent  of  her  jest  and  Inclined  to  transfer 
her  affections.  Now  she  rages,  and  he, 
rc  membering  the  Patagonian  method  o; 
courtship,  throws  a  cloak  over  her  head 
and  bears  her  away  in  his  motor  car  to 
hir  bungalow  In  the  Adirondacks. 

'Jhere  he  attempts  to  study  her  and 
tame  her.  FA-crything  happens  In  tlilf 
bi.ngalow.  He  chains  her  to  a  wall  an.l 
lectures  her  on  the  folly  and  cruelty  ot 
hei-  ways.  The  scene  is  long,  but  the 
dialogue  la  often  clever  and  the  situa- 
tions are  amusing.  At  last  she  con- 
fesses that  she  loves  him,  and  when  he 
attempts  to  kiss  her,  she  bashes  him  oi. 
the  head  with  a  practical  telephone. 
Then  she  binds  up  the  wound,  takes  him 
to  his  bed  and  runs  out  into  the  night. 

An  amiable  lunatic,  escaped  from  an 
asylum  nearby,  had  entered  the  bunga- 
low the  day  before  Craigen,  like  a  cave 
man,  had  captured  his  prey.  The  poor 
wretch,  the  pet  of  his  keepers,  plays  all 
sorts  of  pranks.  Then  there  is  Tracey, 
hot  in  pursuit  of  his  sweetheart,  and 
Craigen,  armed  with  a  revolver,  and 
disarmed  by  the  imperturbable  hero, 
who  throws  tobacco  in  his  eyes.  At  Iai;l 
i  Helen  returns.  She  had  tramped  u, 
search  of   help  for  the  man  she  l.au 


In  Mexico. 

Mexico  is  Indeed  a  rich  country.  Mr. 
B.  E.  Holloway,  as  secretary  of  the 
Mexican  Railway  Company,  said  that  a  i^ccxiti.  -j- 

Mexican  often   wears  a  hat  worth  $3i    struck  down      No,  she  J-'/„ 

„„i    Tracev.  and  iracey  nao  neu 


when  his  suit  of  clother  is  not 
worth  a  quarter.  Did  not  admirers  of 
Gen.  Grant  present  him  with  a  Mexican 
hat  that  cost  about  $15<X)?  When  Mr. 
Seward  was  secretary  of  state  he  re- 
ceived a  hat  valued  at  $1000.  Wo  know 
that  this  Is  true,  for  we  read  It  In  a 
book. 

We  have  also  read  that  Mexicar. 
mothers  as  late  as  the  fifties  would 
frighten  their  naughty  children  by  suy- 
ing  that  Drake  would  catch  them  If 
they  didn't  behave.  And  Drake  had  then 
been  dead  about  250  years. 

In  all  the  talk  about  Mexico,  wild  or 
sane,  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  an  allu- 
^'ion  to  the  "Halls  of  the  Mimtezumas." 
•Twas  a  fine  phrase  In  the  old  days,  but 
it  was  soon  overworked. 


Gregarious  Aversions. 

The  New  Zealand  high  commissioner 
cannot  under.itand  why  the  Briti'sh  sol- 
dier v.ill  not  eat  the  excellent  frozen 
imutton  that  comes  from  that  land  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  answers  by  saying 
khat  the  British  soldier  abhors  mutton, 
frozen  or  fresh,  British  or  toreisn.  It 
then  speaks  of  certain  gregarious  aver- 
sion.=:— how  servants  will  not  eat  game; 
Scotsmen  will  not  eat  eels;  Americans  do 
not  like  goose;  rabbits  are  banned  in 
Germany.  All  this  is  important  if  true. 
Are  not  the  statements  too  sweeping? 
Hares  are  served  In  Ber  lin  except  during 
a  certain  period  of  the  year.  We  have 
iseen  roast  goose  in  Boston. 


Nero's  Monocle. 

This  Is  a  surprising  statement.  Renan 
in  a  foot  note  quotes  the  elder  Pliny  as 
his  source  of  information.  It  occurred 
to  us  to  consult  the  ancient.  And  this 
Is  what  Pliny  wrote.  We  use  the 
gorgeous  translation  of  Philemon  Hol- 
land, Emeralds  are  discussed:  how  "for  j 
iall  their  Splssltude  and  thickness  that  ^ 
i  they  seem  to  have,  they  admit  gently 
I  our  sight  to  pierce  into  their  bottom, 
I  The  same  are  shaped  many  times  hol- 
low, thereby  to  gather,  unite  and  fortify 
the  spirits  that  maintain  our  eyesight. 
•  •  •  Moreover,  when  you  meet  with  a 
table  emerald  hold  the  flat  face  there- 
of against  anything,  it  will  represent 
the  .said  object  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  a 
mirror  or  looking  glass.  And  verily 
Nero,  the  Emperor,  was  wont  to  behold 
the  combats  ot*-  fencers  and  sword-play- 
ers In  a  fair  emerald." 

Pilny    tells   us   elsewhere   th-^t  Ner<. 
had  "a  very  short  sl^ht.  for  un'ess  he 
winked  (as  H  were)  and  looked  narrow 
v/itb  his  eyes,   he  could   rot   wel'  '••ce 
oirghl,  were  It  neve,  sc  near."   :5ut  how, 
1  JId  he  use  I. is  emerald?    As  a  magiil-  I 
i  'ying  glass?    Some  of  the  commenta-  j 
j  tors  on  Pliny  think   that  this  emerald 
tervd    Nero    as    i    mirror.     But  this 
1  Antichrist    as    Renan    portrays  him. 
I  would    surely    not    have    been  conieul 
I  with  reflections  of  tire  tortured  worrren. 
I  nor  would  an  emerald  have  been  large 


'THE  MISLEADING 
LADY'  WILDLY 
EXTRAVAGANT 

I  By   PHILIP  HALEi 

COLONIAL,  THE-A.TRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Misleading 
Lady,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Charles 
Goddard  and  Paul  Dickey.  Produced  at 
the  Fulton  Theatre,  New  York,  Nov.  25, 

R^ne/  ■  ■  v. .    .  .Frank  Sylvester 

!ifc^*^°"--v;.v.v.-.-.He^ir?h^^^; 

??^'ibr"Me"rri.y'V.-  <^«er^lc°oU  ' 

-Shorty"  Sanborn  -Walter  ^"-"'^ 

^r^^oTn^'l^.-  Canneh\\\\\\\\Ai?r^V?.^Bo',, 

l^^jjBucLnVn  ::::::  Frances  Savage 

1  The  harmless  lunatic  who  imagines 
Ithat  he  Is  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  a 
: saner  person  than  the  hero  or  the  hero- 
ine of  this  wildly  extravagant  farce 
which,  however,  has  a  thesis. 

To  win  a  bet  and  a  part  in  a  play 
'Helen  Steele  acts  the  siren  at  a  house- 
party  and  lures  Mr.  Craigen  into  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage.  Mr.  Craigen  learns 
that  it  was  all  in  jest,  but  he  has  been 
In  Patagonia  and  is  a  serious,  deter- 
mined man.  Before  he  leaves  the 
house  he  has  a  little  talk  wi  h  Miss 
Helen.  He  upbraids  her  and  other 
women  tor  appealing  to  men  through 
the  sexual  Instinct.  For  tvhat  other 
reason  do  they  slash  their  skirts,  wear 
garments  that  now  cover  and  now  re- 
veal, cut  their  bodices  low,  expose  their 
arms?  He  talks  as  though  he  had  been 
reading  the  section  on  Love  in  Bur- 
ton's "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  the 
famous  satire  of  Juvenal  and  Schopen- 
hauer's on  v/omen. 

Helen  answers  that,  while  he  ma,, 
ki  bw  something  about  women,  he  doe.. 
,ol    know    individual    women,    and  he 


Tracey,  and  Tracey  had  lied  to  Craigen 
in  the  bungalow.  She  falls  into  Craigen's 
arms  and  the  curtain  falls  at  the  same 

time.  .        ,  , 

There  Is  a  noisy  house  party  Ti;ltii 
young  women  screaming  and  a  pro 
ducer  of  plays.  There  is  the  inevitabl.' 
newspaper  man.  There  are. two  into.v.-i- 
cated  motorists  trying  to  flna  the  as-, 
lum,  for  Bonaparte  is  their  relati' •  . 
and  they  wish  to  buy  him  an  islan  ( 
where  he  can  dream  of  his  depart  .1 
igrandeur.  There  are  the  keepers,  who 
;put  Bonaparte  In  good  humor  by  sing- 
ling the  Marseillaise.  There  Is  a  well- 
i  behaved  dog.  There  is  a  singularly 
Iwell  contrived  thunderstorm  in  the 
i mountains  with  a  realistic  downpour. 

The  play  is  an  extraordinary  hotch- 
potch; with  dialogue  fnat  Is  often 
shrewd  and  at  times  uncommonly  frank 
in  Its  discussion  of  female  craft  and 
Imale  brutality;  with  sur-prislng  situa- 
tions and  unexpected  stage  tricks;  as 
a  dramatic  piece  wholly  impossible,  yet 
extremely  amusing. 

Mr.  Stone  plays  his  fantastical  part 
with  the  utmost  seriousness,  with  an 
aplomb  and  a  quiet  authority  that  give 
for  the  moment  an  air  of  reality  to 
the  preoosterous  story.  He  plays  the 
part  admirably  with  a  reserve  and  with 
'an  expression  of  irony  that  make  his 
impersonation  the  more  effective. 

The  part  of  the  lunatic  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Sylvester  who  dlsplaysv  rare  im- 
agination. The  impersonation  !e  much 
more  than  a  careful  study  of  the  gro- 
tesque than  an  exhibition  of  mad  cap- 
rices and  whirring  thoughts  of  a  d  s- 
ordered  brain.  This  "Boney"  Is  pathetic, 
leloquent,  lovable.  There  is  something 
majestic  in  his  assumption  of  military 

^'tv^p  quick  transitions  from  ordinary 
lunacy  to  the  oosesslng  idea  are  deltly 
,vu.  The  face  is  that  of  a  madman, 
not  gibbering,  not  violent,  but  that  ol 
the  victim  of  a  ereat  hallucination.  .Vnd 
when  Boney  having  received  a  sabre  as 
a  parting  gift  from  Craigen  makes 
him  a  held  marshal  ot  France,  there  is 
dignity,  a  pathos  in  voice  and  face 
and  bearing  that  crowns  a  memorable 
performance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  Miss 
Buck  and  the  others  In  the  company, 
except  to  say  that  they  seldom  created 
an  Illusion.  ^,  ,  , 

The  large  audience  was  highly  enter- 
tained. The  play  should  prosper  here  on 
account  of  the  acting  of  Messrs.  Craigen 
and  Sylvester. 


EVENING  DRESS  IN  HONOR 
OF  NEW  BACK  BAY  "MOVIES 

Motion  Picture  Theatre  Opened  at 
Newbury  and  Exeter  Streets. 

Probably  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
the  opera  cloak  and  evening  clothes  at- 
tended the  "movies"  la.st  night  when 

The  new  Exeter  f.t'-««\'K^^=^!;^e  p": 
open  its  doors  to  trie  public    '^^^  ^"[. 
house  Is  placed  at  Newbury  and  Exe^ 
street  and  is  designed  to  "^^^t  "le 
mands  of  a  clientele  from  the  Back  L.a> 

l^ir'fs  the  theory  of  ^^e  manageme,. 
that  the  love  of  the  '7*  °"  P'.^',^^'^,,,, 

an  indorsement  to  tiiat  view. 
1    Manager  Wilriam   E.   H"nt  Plans  to 
maintain  his  playhouse  at  the  populai 
^rtces  which  prevail  elsewhere,  .-xnd  gav. 
Tvaried  bill  in  which  ^^^P^X?^  ^  I  e 
the  vaudeville  acts  were  alternated. 
Plans  an  afternoon  and  an  evening  p. 
formance  and  a  Sunday  night  cone,  - 
The  ch  ef  feature  was  "The  Redempt  '  n 
of  David  Corson,"  in  four  reels. 
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MODERN  DANCES 
AKEITH 


imlted  llwerc-  is  not  enouKl,  for  th. 
■;;;ueSrXarmlng,  conciliatory  smU.. 


Louise  Alexander  and  Clive  Lo 
gan  Exhibit  Tanio,  Max- 
ixe  and  the  Rest. 


fa 

•.he 


Louise  Alexander,  creator  of  the 
mous  "vampire  dance,''  and  one  of 
\  t  est  known  exponents  of  the  modern 
1  dances.  Is  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
I  week,  and  with  Clive  Logan,  favored  two 
large  audiences  yesterday  with  her  In 
terpretation     of     the  much-discussed 
tan„ 

and  the  maxlxe.  ending  her  act  with! 
the  one-step.  Miss  Alexander  is  always 
a  most  graceful  dancer  and  her  work 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  yesterday  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  and  prolonged 
applause,  but  Miss  Alexander  would  no 
more  than  bow  her  acknowledgments, 
however  liard  the  audience  tried  to  havo 
her  appear  in  still  another  dance.  _Mlss 
Alexander  and  Mr.  Logan  carry  with 
them  their  own  cabaret  orchestra  of 
plantation  musicians. 

Another  act  upon  this  week's  biU 
meeting  with  tremendous  approval  at 
last   night's    performance   was   that  of 


rLiAlUllLj       g3gg,ge  and  Respectability. 

  I      tho  wo.iu  ^^•-es: 

,0  not  have  h^^/^f^^^'J  ^rn  er   dU  ln-! 

rrr^yefin  rural  togs  and  carrying  hi- 
iif  1 along  He  always  rofueed  loi 
r^,'^  hl^brig  t  the  porter  who  met  hlm[ 
''I'  he  doo  He  would  proceed  directly 
f  J^f  ho?ei  of£i.  e.  place  his  carpet  l),ig! 
rrcons'p  cuou.'pUilion  on  the  d.«l. 
Mo'^side  "he  guest  regUter,  and.  bemg 

u.on     o^     u,»    ;';„a^ed  a  pen  by  the.  '^'.'^V',;, 

Argentine,   the  hesitation   -aU^!  would  re.M.t^^^^^ 

nb^cure  l!.wn  1"w„  in  the  .talc  of 
Maine  Mter  having  been  ^ 
cornfortable  room,  he  would  th^inij  th<^ 
cR^k  for  tl,u  oolite  attentlo"  un.i  a.-K, 
what  t"me  they  had  breakfast  ui  the 
mo*nlnr  Having  b«en  duly  Informed  on 
Tht  and  other  mnocent  matters  he  pro- 
ceeded to  enjoy  the  hotel'B  hospitality. 

Why  does  the  lice..slng  board  regard 
"hsceaKe"  as  a  guaranty  of  refpe>ta- 
bmtyT  CU8T0B  VIUTUTl.S. 

Brookllne,  May  3. 

There  have  been  Jnnny  test*  re- 

sp|CtabUlty^li£o;agh  the  agea.  - 


;r><>rator  Jallnn". ..  .Ursrli 
luill:  liarp.  Mr.  Holy.> 

"V  ,   Tliotii  1-^ 

i  Walt  ,  l;r-.-i  lit  Till  Blue  Dnnube".  .Strnii--i  ^ 

8elfi-ii  >-i,  ■■PnKllaci  i"  Leoncnvn'l.i  ; 

lOTprt  :.!-,  ■■S:(rn<>T  Fortnlpa"  IJru.  k  ! 

I  Balli't  ;i,u"l,'  from  "La  Gloconda" ... .ronclili  l II  : 

j  Monr^:- ' Mvi«icale  Srbiib'Tf 

I  Rhnp^   ;>  ,    'K-^tiann"  ('liahrlf-r 

Hlltv;;:i  ri  •■■  Ko.  2  Lidzt 

Wslt/      i:stiidlantlna"  Wnlrttcnfcl 

Mertltrii..  n  Bach-Ckiiui"'! 

(Vlollr,   .Mr    Hoffmann:  harp.  Mr.  Holy;  <>r- 

!-!Ui,   Mr.  >rarsh;:ll.) 
M.TrcIi.  ■  rnlrcst  i  f  tho  Fair"  Bourn 

I        THE  NEW  CRITICISM 


Gus  Edwards's  Matinee  Girls,  here  for 
the  first  time  in  a  musical  comedy  pro- 
duction, featuring  Will  J.  Ward  and 
Miss  Irene  Martin,  the  latter  bemg  a 
Boston  woman.  The  young  women  of 
the  chorus  are  all  personally  attractive 
and  sing  well,  while  Miss  Martin  is  as 
vivacious  and  as  pleasing  as  ever.  The 
sketc'ii  includes  six  musical  numbers 
those  which  made  the  biggest  hit  last 
night  being,  "I  Love  the  Ladies,"  and 
"If  You  Let  Me  Be  Tour  Husband,  I'll 
Let  Tou  Be  My  Wife,"  in  both  of  which 
III.  Ward  and  the  company  appear. 

W'ilbur  Mack  and  Nella  Walker,  ai 
wavs   favorites   with   Keith  audiences, 
have  the  same  sketch  they  have  used 
for  so  long  and  which  goes  so  well  .1 
"An  Everyday  Occurrence";  James  Mu) 
len  and  Alan  Coogan,  the  latter  beina 
a  Boston  man  with  a  host  of  frlendsj 
appeared  in  "Odd  Nonsense,"  which  1^ 
just  about  the  sort  of  an  act  that  it^ 
name  would  indicate.    It  was  one  o< 
the.  best  things  upon  the  blU.    Ce'  Dorai 
in  the  "Golden  Globe  of  Death"  thrilled 
the  audience  with  her  daring.    In  addi- 
tion there  is  Minnie  Allen,  an  extremely 
versatile  comedienne,  equally  pleasing 
in  her  slelght-of-hand  and  in  her  mim 
lerv  work.   Ed  Flanagan  and  Neely  Ed- 
Off  and  On"  act  have 


I  tell'B  trial  (IS23)  a  vritnees  4e»ci  i 
;  man  an  "reBpeotable"  was  questioned 
what  he  meant  by  that  term.  He  an 
swered  that  the  man  kept  his  horse  and 
gig.  Hence  Carlyle's  use  of  gigman  tc 
denote  a  so-tall*d  respectable  person, 
also  Carlyle's  invention  pf  glgmanhood, 
glgmanity,  gigmanically,  gigmaniii,  etc. 
In  our  little  village  a  roan  that  drove  a 
sulky  was  never  respectable.  If  the 
bag  is  a  test,  the  nature  of  the  bag  will 
soon  lead  to  a  graduated  scale  of  re- 
spectability. The  owner  of  a  sole 
leather.  Gladstone,  alligator  skin,  wll 
be  better  accommodated  in  the  matter 
of  rooms  than  one  that  brings  in  a  bag 
of  wlekerwork  or  his  toilet  articles  and 
paiamas  in  a  bulging  green  hag  affected 
by  lawyers.  Tt>e  action  of  the  board 
will  no  doubt  enlarge  the  sale  of  "re- 
spectable" basB,  dress-suit  cases,  port- 
manteaus, and  Is  thsrefore  to  be  com- 
i.:ended.-IK<l 

Huerta>^Hnoo. 

At  the  "World  Wags; 

It  ie  difficult  to  show  In  one  language 
how  words  in  another  should  be  pro- 
nounced, but  on  general  principles  It 
can  be  said  of  Spanish  that  so  far  as 
Huerta  re  concerned,  the  first  letter, 
"H,"  is  silent.  Next,  the  vowel  "V"  Is 
In  "Ooze."  Then 
a  good  deal  like 


Mrs.  Wood,  a  member  of  tlie  devot- 
ed band  of  militants  called  "The  WHd 
AVomen,"  slashed  with  her  little 
hatchet  Mr.  Sargent's  portrait  of 
Henry  James.  For  this  she  has  been 
described  as  insane.  The  New  York 
Times  says  that  neither  Mr.  James 
iior  Mr.  Sargent  Is  of  a  contentious 
nature;  each  In  his  way  has  paid 
tribute  to  women  and  glorified  them; 
and  the  Times  declares  that  Mrs. 
Wood  and  her  associates  should  be 
put  In  an  asylum  and  kept  there. 
This  is  a  common  place  view.  The  ' 
superficial  see  only  an  act  of  w'anton  [ 
destruction.  Is  it  not  possible  that  | 
Sirs.  "Wood  was  exasperated,  then 
ciriven  tp  frenzy  by  the  peculiarities 
of  Mr.  James's  style?  If  the  average 
reader  wore  called  upon  to  name  off-  \ 
hand  one  of  Mr.  James's  heroines,  the 
answer  would  be  Daisy  Miller;  but 
Mr.  James  told  her  story  In  a  lucid 
manner.  Many  know  his  "Poctrait 
of  a  Lady"  by  the  title;  how  many 
that  have  read  the  novel  can  recall 
the  lad)'s  name?  The  w-omen  of  his 
later  romances  are  lost  in  a  mist  of 
words.  That  Mrs.  Wood  should  thus 
criticise  Mr.  James  is  significant. 
M.  Anatole  France  has  described  In 
his  ironical  way  the  revolt  of  the 
i^ngels.  Mrs.  Wood  now  heads  the 
revolt  of  the  readers. 


-VfJ 

els  of  the  world  thus  provided.  Rich- 
ardson made  an  exhaustive  one  for  his 
"Sir  Charles  Qrandison."  But  an  Incom- 
pete  index  is  an  abomination.  Take  the 
index  to  Miss  Burney's  diary,  for  exam- 
ple. There  are  40  pages,  but  there  Is  no 
reference  to  "toothpicks."  The  reader  Is 
obliged  to  look  at  "Teeth,  picking  the, 
and  politeness  1,  826,"  and  then  he  will 
,  not  find  the  passage  we  quoted. 

Miss  Fanny  had  told  her  friends  that 
she  Intended  to  write  "A  Treatise  Upon  | 
Politeness"   for  their  ediflcatlon.  She 
I  said  this  In  sport,  and  her  remark  was  j 
I  taken  in  like  spirit.  I 
I    .<  -Pray,  ma'am,"  said  MUe.  Rosat,  *la  1 
It  within  the  rules  of  politeness  to  pick 
the  teeth?' 

"  'Provided  you  have  a  little  glass  to 
look  in  before  you,'  answered  I."  | 
There  is  a  footnote:  "This  may  be 
compared  with  the  passage  In  'Sense  | 
and  Sensibility,'  in  which  the  Dashwoods 
first  see  the  'puppy'  Robert  Ferrars,  In  a 
London  Jeweller's  shop,  'debating  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  over  every  toothpick 
case  •  •  •  deciding  on  all  the  differ- 
ent horrors  of  the  different  toothpick 
j  cases.'  "  ' 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  On  Saturday,  Nov.  18,  1871,  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  was  played  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  with  the  fairy  comedienne 
Lotta  as  Topsy  and  little  Portia  Albee 
as  Eva.'  On  Saturday,  May  2,  1814,  both 
of  those  ladies  marched  (llterallyj 
marched)  In  the  Boston  suffragists' 
parade. 

"Uncle  Tom,  Uncle  Tom,  where  is  the! 
new  Jerusalem?"      QUINCY  KILBY. 
Brookllne,  May  4. 


i|.iar.d  0 
filler  ti 


And  It  was  a  precept  with  them  that  no 
human  caBualtles  ought  to  lie  uncxpeoteil  by 
those  who  are  endued  with  Intellect,  but  that 
they  should  expect  everything  may  happen 
•which  It  Is  not  in  their  power  to  prevent.  | 


wards  in  their  "Off  and  On"  act 

a  capital  sequel  to  the  "On  and  Off"  pronounced  like  ''00 
sketch     Hal  and  Francis  in  "The  Stock  1  "BR"  is  pronounced 
F'»rm  '  and  Ower  and  Ower  as  novelty  "AIR."  and  the  final  syllable,  "TA. 
-crohais  complete  the  bill.  I  has   the   broad   "A"   as  In  "F.ather.' 

"This  week's  moving  pictures  are  un-|  Huerta  consequently  becomes  in  sound 
usually  Interesting,  local  and  timely,  as  nearly  as  possible  "Ooairtah."  But, 
The  big  suffrage  parade  of  last  Satur-  bear  In  mind  that  In  tropical  chmates 
dav  afternoon  is  given  in  considerable  people  talk  slowly,  so  that  Huerta  be- 
detail  one  of  the  films  showing  Gov.  comes  a  word  of  three  plain  distinct 
Walsh  reviewing  the  parade.  The  bat-  syllables.  "Oo-alr-tah,"_^  with  the  ac- 
lieships  leaving  Boston  harbor  for  cent  gently  on  the  "Air. 
Mexico  and  the  B.  A.  A.  Marathon  run  "Gringo"  is  an  ordinary  word  In 
Pictures  are  also  included  in  the  lon.^  every  day  use  In  Spain  and  means  '  Un-| 
I  film  being  used  this  week.  intelligible,"  or  "a.bberlsh."  The  Ppan- 

^  Ish  use  the  word  freely  for  people  who' 

are  dull  of  comprehension,  or  who 
mumble  their  words  or  who  do  not 
speak  plainly.  The  study  of  language  In 
our  schools  is  so  much  neglected  that 


-  Wilson  Mlzner. 

Armstrong  and  Wiisoi. 

.Wlimm  P.  CariexL 


Wlimm  f.  cariexcii      Americans  after  crossing  into  Mexico 
■■■V.V.r.lV....Fred.;ric  Ormmu^^^^  1^^^  pronunciation  Of 

.'   neorce  isrnst     the  language.     The  natives  listen  to 


,\(.«re. .. 
l"  illon. . 


.'.Gecirge  Ernst 
fMorrill  Morrls.m 
•         Alfrcil  I-""' 
Al  Koliir.fl 
'"".'.'.VorH  01>^ 

"  ■■  _    \i!l\l<:tn    ' '  1 

...F 


;   if  tl 

e.  its 
nrlld  a" 
if  a  g'"^ 
the  Ic 

s  conn 
Morris  _ 
le  pert} 
Ca-.'.et-, 
V.'hei 
jise  his 
'.  Orn-'i 
crool: 
tnev  U 
!,  anJ  I 


1  I  still  boue  f'JO"-"  ^ 

For  my  part  I       '  "^'^    „  p,e,.  of  waot«n 

Uve  0»e  p.»inas  t«  7"*       „Bres»  train,  at 

„„e  l»U.t  <"'^l'Z\  l  fdTeatn  that  many 

seerolnsly  't'^'^  *  hut  we  grovf  shyer  as 

tuelr  secret  b-rts    bu^ S  ^^^^^ 
,e  ijrpw  older,  and  prster  to 
lither  than  act  it.  _ 

.....   was  recently   In  New 

to  Tto  Show  him  that  the 

for  us  cookery.    To  sno 

reputation    of,,  Bos^S," 
thrifty,  "near.      ^^Ji^Ven-api  >  as  though 
founded,  .^'^"f  ^^:^^b,t  of  eatms  it  dally, 
he  were  in  the  haoii  oi  _  „^,r,pn 


Bostonian 


the  language.  The  natives  listen  to 
their  "unintelligible"  efforts  to  say 
something  that  they  can  underatanJ, 
and  falling  to  understand  they  vnutter 
to  themselves  (and  to  you,  too,  if  you! 
knew  it),  "Gringo."  Prom  con.stant 
'  epetltlon  of  the  word  as  applied  to  per- 
sons who  cannot  make  their  wants  in-! 
telliglble  in  Spanish,  the  word  "Gringo" 
has  come  to  be  applied  in  Mexico,  as 
well  aa  in  Spain  Itself,  to  any  foreigner 
who  Is  unintelligible  in  the  language  or 
who  mumbles  It  or  who  Is  a  tiilker  of 
gibberish:  or  rubbish,  as  we  would  say. 
Eortland,  Me,,  May  1,  J.  A.  S. 

Only  a  day  or  two  ago  "H'spanophile" 
of  Brookllne,  writing  to  tho  New  York 
Sun,  said  that  an  "old  Spanish  proffs- 
Hor"  in  Parib  once  told  him  that  "Grin- 
go" meant  Ill-tempered,  and  gave  the 
French  equivalent,  "grlncheux,"  but  add- 
ed  that  he  had  not  heard  "gringo"  ap- 
plied to  persons  in  fcpain,   "Gilngo"  is 


r't    111  t 


he  old  Spantsh-Englisn  dictlon- 
rettl. 


Th.?  eminent 

X)U>  - 

removed.  -   

Boftonian  "/■^.^^'^''^.icu'  on  us  at  this 
,.ouldn-^t^  rt'wasn't'tfrrapin.  what  was 


e   dish   *'^\.^^f";ter  thi  Plates  were 
legist  remarked  after       ^  .  The 
That  wasn't  >e'^'^»P'"'  They 
■'Nonsense.  in«-y 


hotel 
11 


To   which   Ihi  euef* 


replied:  "l\ 
and  after  1 


enough  so  to  «eep  out  otherwise 
Pops   season   had   a  brilliant 


In  His  Teeth. 

Miss  Frances  Burncy,  writing  In  her 
diary,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  a 
cheap  and  agreeable  form,  noted  m  1772 
a  conversation  with  a  male  relative 
about  a  person  unnamed,  concerning 
whom  the  editor  could  find  no  clue. 
•  Then  his  toothpicks  arc  In  the  most 
exact  order;  he  has  three  different  sizes 
for  different  times— and  he  amuses  him- 
self with  picking  his  teoth  half  the 
day."  This  unnamed  perstin  Is  des- 
cribed as  a  swell.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  said  with  Nouel  In  Wycherley's 
"Plain  Dealer"  when  Ivord  Plausible 
boasted  that  Olivia  admired  the  white- 
ness of  his  teeth:  "My  Jaunty  way  of 
picking  them." 

The  toothpick  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  ages.  No  doubt  the  cave 
man  used  a  thin  bone  or  a  stick.  The 
old  books  on  etiquette  have  muoh  to  say 
about  the  use.  Erasmus  wrote:  "It  is 
necessary  to  take  care  that  the  teeth 
should  be  clean.  To  whiten  them  with 
powder  is  only  for  girls;  to  rub  them 
with  salt  or  alum  Is  "very  harmful  to  the 
gums."  He  then  related  a  curious  prac- 
tice of  the  Spaniards,  anil  added:  "If 
anything  remains  between  the  teeth,  do 
not  use  a  knife  or  your  nails  to  pull  It 
out,  as  dogs  and  cats  do,  nor  use  a 
napkin:  but  the  point  of  a  toothpick 
made  of  mastic,  or  quill,  or  a  little  bone 
drawn  from  the  foot  of  a  canon  or 
•foUed  fowl."  De  La  Salle,  however, 
t'Uowed  a  napkin.  The  author  "The 
Refined  Courtier"  (1679)  warned  his 
leaders  against  rubbing  teeth  with  a 
napkin  or  picking  them  wilti  the  fingers; 
"and  when  the  cloth  is  taken  awny,  it  Is 
not  decent  to  pull  a  ca.-ie  of  toothpicks 
out  of  your  pocket."  Over  a  century 
before  tlie  Viscountess  Lisle  sent  her 
"toothpicker"  to  the  Palsgrave  because 
"when  he  was  here  I  did  see  him  wear  a 
pen  or  c-ise  to  pick  his  tetth"— a  deii- 
cate,  per.'-onal  attention  on  her  part. 

Great  men  hn.ve  carried  toothpicks  as 
others  have  worn  rings  or  amulets.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  his  favorite 
dinner  tool.  Admiral  Coligny  was  never 
.  without  his.  He  carried  it  In  his  beard, 
and  there  was  a  saying  among  the  Cath- 
olics: fear  the  admiral  with  his  tooth- 
pick. 

And  now  comes  the  question:  In  boy- 
hood days  we  were  impressed  by  the 
sight  of  a  stranger  sitting  on  the  piazza 
of  the  tavern  in  our  little  village.  He 
drew  out  a  set  of  toothpicks  alter  the 
fashion  of  a  many-blatled  pocket  knife. 
The  material  was  ivory  or  an  Imitation 
of  ivory.  The  picks  were  of  various 
sizes.  Selecting  one  of  them  with  a  ju- 
dicial air  he  went  to  work.  Are  such 
cases  sold  today  '  Were  they  handed 
down  from  father  to  soi)? 


Legal  Kisses. 

The  Imperial  Court  at  Lelpslc  has  de- 
fined the  boundary  line  between  permis- 
sible and  illicit  kisses. 

A  Idsa  Is  an  opprntion  on  the  body  of  another 
which  ahva.rs  requires  the  pt'imisilon  of  the 
person  kissed. 

Kisses  may  only  be  given  without  apeclal 
Iiern'IssIon  when  tlio  tnclt  consent  of  the  other 
Is  certain— that  la  to  say.  In  the  cases  of  close 
relatives,  parents,  children    aud  lovers. 

If.  on  the  other  'land,  the  other  not  merely 
affects  covness,  but  offers  serious  resistance, 
it  Is  to  be  asRuraei  that  tlie  kiss  Is  regarded 
as  an  illegal  Interference  with  personal  righta 
and  an  impairment  of  honor. 

Whoever,  under  such  circumstances.  Imposes 
a  kiss  on  another  renders  himself,  therefore, 
guiltv  of  au  insult  by  act. 

Fi>f  the  fulfilmi?ut  of  these  conditions  it 
suffices  that  tlie  ki«s  Is  giveu  against  the  will 
(j£  the  other.  It  Is  not  oeccHsav.v  that  he  him- 
self feels  the  kiss  to  be  insulting. 

International  Sympathy. 

The  tower  of  St.  Botolph's  Church  Ir 
Boston,  Eng.,  the  tower  known  as  Bos- 
ton Stump,  on  account  of  the  squat  ap 
pearance  of  its  octagonal  lantern,  ha' 
a  crack  In  Its  side.  Perhaps  the  towe' 
heard  of  the  scaffolding  on  the  New  Oh 
South  -and  Is  thun  sympathetic.  We  ar^ 
told  that  tl.e  Boston  Stump  Is  so  hlgl 
as  to  be  seen  40  miles  out  at  sea.  I 
was  once  used  as  a  beacon ;  but  th 
bells  never  played  the  tune  tittrtbuted  t 
them  by  Jean  Ingelow  in  her  poem  o 
I  the  high  tide.   _^  
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Indexes. 

11?"  -to  Vones  here,  and  aftorii   —     ^  i,ad  a  bru.m.-         ^-  absence  of  an  Index  Is  deplorable,! 

=  1^1  ic^  yoJ:  V^ow;-^  The^t|  ,^  Syn^n>  Ha.  last  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^        ^^^^^  I 
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mSTJinCIENT  EVIDENCE 

Keepers  of  cats  should  consider  '.h. 
case  of  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Jr 
His  brother  wishes  to  be  appointe< 
administrator  of  his  father's  estat 
on  the  ground  that  Thomas  is  finan 
cially  reckless.    It  appears  that  th 
said  Thomas  was  interested  in  a  cat 
He  gave  it  a  daily  and  perfumed  bath 
he  built  a  catnip  bed  in  the  yard  o 
his  city  home;  when  the  cat  died,  i 
was  buried  with  pomp  and  <  eremon 
In  a  costly  coffin.    And  this  cat  lia 
no  pedigree!  It  was  a  common,  back 
olley  beast.    This  evidence  of  reck 
lessness  will  seem  insufficient  to  th 
thoughtful.    The  cat,  being  an  alle 
cat,    addicted    to    "excursions  an 
L'larums,"  undoubtedly  needed  a  ball 
and  probably  a  perfume  was  al 
necessary.     It   may   not  have  bee 
musk,  patchouli,  or  Mary  Garden, 
was  very  likely  benzoin  to  soften  tl 
v.-ater  and  give  a  pleasing  fraganc 
;  A  catnip  bed  is  not  a  luxury;  othe 
in  the  house  may  have  benefited  fro 
it,  for  catnip  is  sold  in  the  drug  stor 
I  for  making  tea  and  for  other  medicin 
!  uses.    As  for  the  "costly  coffin,"  tl 
ancient    Egyptians    embalmed  the 
I  dead  cats  in  certain  sacr«d  houses  ai 
i  buried  tliem  solemnly  in  the  city 
j  Bubastis.    No,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Eckei 
Jr.,  seems  to  us  judicious  and  h 
'  mane     Mohammed,  Gautier,  Baud 
■  laire,  Chamfleury,  and  other  fanio 
,  !overs  of  cats  would  have  applaud 
him.    He  proved  himself  judicious 
choosing  a  common  cat  for  his  P 
The  high-bred  cat  as  a  rule  Is  rs 
tidious,      snobbish,  unappreclatl- 
treat  herous,    worthless.     Now  go 
judgment  is  one  of  the  chief  Qualit 
of  an  ideal  administrator. 


■  ct  bad.  i\n-  us  Liimo  inio  the  [jrcseBt 
for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  it  Is  neces- 
that  we  should  be  punished. 


Foreign  News. 

and    Nut    were  Egyptian 


An  Arabian  Dentifrice. 

<  the  World  Wags: 

Vour  tltrilling  article  this  mornins  on 
othpicks  reminds  me  o£  a  passage  in 
e  "Apologia"  of  Apuleius.    Tou  un- 
abtedly  remember  that  when  he  was 
■used  of  .'■■orcery,  immorality,  and  hav- 
w  married  an  elderly  woman  solely  for 
le   sake   of   her   money,    one   of  the 
■arges  was  that  he  had  sent  a  magic 
oth  powder  to  one  Laipurnlanu^.  In 
;  defence  Apuleius  eulogized  the  mouth 
1  also  this  powder  made  of  Arabian 
lBs.    Having  quoted  from  Homer  the 
le  about  "the  barrier  of  our  teeth," 
puleius  remarked:    "If  there, were  any 
le  present  here  today  with  like  com- 
mand of  the  srand  style,  he  might  say 
ler  his  fasliion  that  those  above  all 
.  u  who  have  any  care  for  their  man- 
r  of  speaking  should  pay  closer  acten- 
un  to  their  mouth  than  to  any  other 
jrtion  of  their  body,  for  it  is  the  soul's 
nechamber,  the  portal  of  speech,  and 
gathering  place  where  thoughts  as- 
:nble."   He  is  nobly  eloquent  in  praise 
:i  clean  mouth.    The  coun.sel  tot  the 
lintiff,  being  a  slanderer,  should  not 
oriental  powder  for  his  teeth;  "he 
ould   be   better  eni:-ioyed  in  rubbing 
lem  with  charcoal  from  some  funeral 
\re."      And    Apuleius    mentions  the 
range  practice  of  the  Celtiberians— see 
atullus  xxxix.     "On  Egnatius  of  the 
'hite  Teeth"— and  how  a  friendly  water 
rd  serves  as  a  toothpick  to  the  croco- 
le,  the  monster  of  tlie  Nile. 
What  I  wish  to  know  is  this:  Can 
cu  or  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the 
■  yj^  rescription  used  by  Apuleius?    His  de- 
pription  is  vague;   "This  delicate  dust 
E  Arab   spices   fine."     I  find   no  ex- 
anator.v  note  in  the  commentary  of 
hilip  Beroalde.    My  edition,   alas,  is 
3t  the  famous  Venetian  folio,  but  the 
3  in  two  volumes  published  at  Basle 
1597.  GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAlt. 

Boston  May  G. 

We  canViOt  help  you  in  this  matter, 
liny  gives  se\  eral  prescriptions,  aniun,.; 
lem  the  aslies  of  barley  with  a  sprink- 
ng  of  sa)t  "and  some  lioncy  amongst", 
een    olive    oil    held    in    the  mouth; 

tree  iislies  with  oil;   ashes   of  an 
j.g.'ihen  with  myrrh;   but  there  is  no 
ention  of  m&ny  Arabian  spices.  There 
a  list  of  dentifrices  in  Paulus  Aegi- 
sta:  this  one  com.js  nearest  tc  what 
puleius  might  have  usfli:  Of  pumice 
.one,  of  roasted  salts,  of  iris,  of  each 
r.  iv. ,  of  cyperus,  dr.  v.:  of  spikenard. 
"     r.  j.;  of  pepper,  dr.  vi. ;  pulveiize  and 
uE*5c.    Any  reputable  dentist  will  recum- 
.j(jp.:eiid  a  good  toothpowder;  llie  one  he 
^  repares.— .Ed. 
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Mut    and    Nut    were    Egyptian  god- 
desseu.. 

Mr.  William  Waldcrf  Astor,  who  was 
once  an  American,  is  much  agitated 
over  the  milk  question  in  London.  Ma 
ul.-tained  a  sample  of  milk  sold  in  tha 
House  of  Commons,  put  it  in  a  sterilized 
bottle,  and  had  it  analyzed.  This  milk 
contained  72,000,000  bacteria  to  tha 
cubic  centimetre.  Jlr.  Astor  announced 
thiS  fact,  whereupon  ]\Ir.  ,Samuel,  presi- 
Jtnt  of  the  locai  government  board,  ad- 
mitted that  he  drank  milk  everj-  after- 
neon,  and  added  :  "After  all,  it  depends 
on  what  the  bacteria  are." 

The  mayor  of  New  York  is  not  tha 
only  official  that  has  the  honor  of  street 
lamps  outside  his  house.  Two  ornate 
lamp  posts  stand  outside  the  housa 
dwelt  in  by  the  sheriff  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

The  late  Sir  Edwin  Darning-'Law- 
rence.  who  wrote  violently  against  the 
wretch  Shakespeare  and  for  Francis 
Bacon,  until  a  few  years  ago  wore  an 
old-fashioned  beaver  hat.  He  had  sported 
it  for  30  years.  When  he  was  througii 
with  it  he  presented  it  to  the  London 
Museum. 

A  high  bred  Indian  told  Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray  that  he  held  English  people  in 
horror,  "because  he  had  been  informed 
on  good  authority  that  even  in  the  best 
of  homes  people  were  in  the  daily  habit 
of  putting  into  their  mouths  the  bone  of 
a  dog  with  the  bristles  of  a  pig  on  it." 

A  Few  Expletives. 

The  English  are  still  exercised  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  slang  use  of 
"bloody"  since  Mr.  Shaw  put  it  in  the 
mouth  of  the  heroine  in  "Pygmalion." 
All  possible  and  impossible  explanations 
had  apparently  been  made  when  "W.  B. 
B."  came  along  and  said  the  term  was 
a  relic  of  Puritanism  and  may  have 
been  fully  used  in  Cromwell's  army. 
"The  Puritans  were  perpetually  speak- 
ing of  the  'bloody'  King,  church.  Par- 
liament, etc.,  and  se^  lu  to  liave  used 
the  word  almost  mechanically  of  any- 
thing they  disliked.  Surely  the  word  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  upper  class 
expletives,  'rotten,  filthy,  putrid,  rip- 
ping,' which  are  truly  disgusting  in 
meaning." 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  quotation 
of  "rotten"  as  a  slang  term  in  the  Ox- 
ford Dictionary  is  from  a  letter  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson  in  1881:  "You  may  imagine 
how  rotten  I  have  been  feeling." 


In  Serious  Vein. 


the  World  Wags: 
Several  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  letter 
-*t  hich  was  flavored  with  tobasco,  rather 
Ilian  with  discretion;  and  a  little  later  1 
*  )1  lowed  with  an  explanation  which  was 
:4tl|ot  flavored  at  all.    I  was  consoled  by 
editorial  allegation  that  there  was 
I  uth  in  my  utterances;  but  in  view  of 
fact  that  no  one  but  a  "Boston  Moth- 
seems  to  have  taken  any  notice— and 
he  was  cruelly  suppressed— the  truth 
t  have  been  deeply  hidden  under  my 
ii.^lciUed  mode  of  e.xpression.    I  still 
earn  to  show  what  my  thought  really 
and  I  believe  I  have  found  an  ex- 
ression  of  it,  in  the  words  of  one  whp 
as  a  master  of  the  English  language, 
follows: 

"Now,  while  I  was  w.-\lkins  daily  in  and  out 
eat  crowds  of  men  (few  u£  whom  ti;id  any 
■eedom  from  the  cares  of  money,  and  many 
'  whom  were  even  morbid  with  a  worst  pest, 
illed  'politica').  I  eould  not  be  quit  of  think- 
bow  we  jostle  one  another.    God  has  made 
le  I'arth  quite  large,  with  ii  spread  of  land 
lOL'gh    f()r   all    to   live   on    without  fighting, 
a  mifflity  spread  of  water,  laying  hands 
;ind   and   ellft   with   a    solemn   voice  in 
orm  time;  and  in  the  gentle  weather  moving 
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Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  constant- 
ly answering  the  question:  "What 
.shall  we  do  with  our  ex-Presidents?" 
He  finds  much  to  be  done,  especially 
In  the  way  of  correction,  not  only  of 
public  and  private  vices,  but  of  rec- 
ords and  statements  long  thought  to 
be  authoritative.  It  is  now  his  inten- 
tion to  "controvert  the  accuracy  of 
some  of  the  affirmations  of  A.  Henry 
.Savage  Landor  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terior of  Brazil";  or.  in  plain,  simple 
English,  he  purposes  to  "show  up" 
this  traveller  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical    Society    in    London.  Sir 


Jicri  to  thoughts  o£  equity.  This,  as  well,  is  Richard  F.  Burton  wrote  about  Brazil, 
"''^'>%\\  of  food;   being  two  thirds  of  the  world,         .   „„  ^„  ^.^  ^  tu^  I 

-  but  as  he  did  not  visit  the  interior,! 

jhis  reputation  w-ill  probably  remain 
lunassailed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Unfor- 
tunate Mr.  Landor!  When  he  pub- 
j  lished  his  book  about  Thibet  there 
■«  ere  Doubting  Thomases,  and  now 
i  he  is  indeed  in  a  parlous  state.  Bet- 
ter for  him  if  he  had  never  seen 
Brazil,  "where  the  nuts  come  from." 
There  is  still  brave  work  to  be  done. 
Some  enterprising  publisher  should 
engage  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  edit  the 
travels  of  Sir  John  Maundevile,  Kt., 
who  saw  strange  sights,  as  men  and 
women  with  hounds'  heads  on  the  isl- 
and of  Nacumera,  also  a  boar-headed, 
bear-bodied,  Uon-tailed,  six-legged 
beast,  wicked  and  cruel.  The  "Navi- 


l  reserve  for  devouring  knowledge,  by  th< 
me  tlie  sons  of  men  have  fed  away  the  dry 
nd.  Yet  before  the  land  itself  has  aeknowl- 
Iged  touch  of  man  upon  one  In  a  himdred 
cres,  and  before  one  mile  in  ten  thousand  of 
le  eihaustless  ocean  has  ever  felt  the  pluflge 
!  hook,  or  combing  of  the  haul-nets,  lo,  we 

awl  in  flocks  together  upon  the  hot  ground 
at  stings  us.  even  as  the  blaek  grubs  erowa 
ion  the  harried  nettle!  Surely  we  are  too 
uch  given  to  follow  the  tracks  of  each  other.'* 
You  have  said  that  "this  column  is 
rimarily  instructive  and  always  serl- 
is."  Please  do  not  accuse  me  of  laclc- 
,g  sense  of  humor  because,  in  this 
ise,  I  have  tried  to  take  you  at  your 
ord.  I  remember  that  you  have  also 
lid  ttiat  this  column  is  the  waste  pip3 
ir  the  intellect  of  the  idle,  or  some 
jch  expression.  Many  of  your  readers 
>rlous,  intellectual,  idle,  any  or  all, 
robabiy  have  read  the  paragiaph  f 
ive  quoted,  and  some  of  them  may 
!member  and  recognize  it.  Taken  frorn 


s  context  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  Ipation  and  Voyages"  of  Lodovico  Bar 
present  conditions,  social,  economi 


il  and  political,  it  is  food  for  thought. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  think?  Or  is  It 
itter  to  swallow,  without  thinking,  the 
Iterances  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  the  rneto- 
i.-  of  his  hirelings,  Mr  Brisbane  and 
(r.  Lewis?  These  gentlemen  are  named 
in  ly  as  examples  of  many  who,  out 
i;  t,plf-interest,  prefer  to  enlist  (o  their 
lalerial  benefit  a  large  army  of  stupid 
roundlings  rather  than  unselflshlv  lo  i  , 

1  the  respect  of  a  few  intellectual  i  ^'"^^^  never  be  idle  or  Ignored 

„     .  H.  J.  L. 

ston.  May  4. 


tenia,  who  saw  two  unicorns  at  Mec- 
ca, are  also  sadly  in  need  of  a  cor- 
recting editor.  Baron  Munchhausen 
tuld  some  stories  that  should  be  con- 
tradicted for  the  benefit  of  the  cred- 
ulous young.  And  what  might  not  be 
done  with  recent  books  by  Arctic  and 
.Antarctic  explorers?  An  ex-President 


Beauty  ts  but  a  flower. 
Which  wq-lnkl  's  will  devour; 
Rrightnegs  fails  from  t*:e  oil": 
Ciueens  have  died  yonn.^  and  fair; 
Dust  hath  closed  Helen's  i  je. 
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In  Doubtful  Standing. 

The  Morning  Post,  London,  refuses  to 
admit  the  word  "suffragette"  into  the 
English  language,  even  when  the  word 
is  used  only  to  designate  the  militar^s, 
while  "suffragist."  an  orthodox  word 
in  good  and  regular  standing,  is  con- 
fined to  the  law  abiding  section  of 
women.  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary 
admits  suffragette,  "facetious  nahie  for 
woman  who  agitates  for  woman  suffrage 
—incorrect  use  of  'ette.'  " 


A  Famous  Beauty. 

The  Countess  Edmcnd  de  Pourtalesis 
dead,  a  famous  woman  of  the  Second 
Empire.  Her  maiden  name  was  Melanie 
de  Bussiere,  and  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  Alsatian  manufacturer.  Her 
husband's  family  were  Swiss  bankers 
who  went  to  Paris  in  ISIO.  The  countess 
dazzled  all  eyes  when  she  was  first  seen 
at  a  ball  given  by  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
A  French  writer  has  described  her:  "A 
face  of  delicate  and  graceful  outline, 
expressive  blue  eyes,  features  in  har- 
mony gave  her  a  most  agreeable  physi- 
ognomy. Her  hair  was  a  beautiful  ashy 
gold,  favored  by  the  coiffure  then  in 
fashion.  In  which  diamonds  and  pearls 
nested  over  a  low  forehead.  Hamilton 
or  Marivaux  would  have  said  that  her 
complexion  was  like  unto  rose  leaves  in 
milk.  Her  figure  was  slender,  her  wall; 
was  exquisite.  There  was  an  assem- 
blage of  natural  and  embellished  graces 
that  made  her,  lost  In  light  muslins,  an 
animated  work  of  art."  She  was  at 
once  proclaimed  a  glory  of  the  court. 
The  Empress  invited  her  to  her  "Mon- 
days." The  Princess  Metternich,_  who  is 
stiil  living  in  Vienna,  took  her  under 
her  protecting  wing.  One  night  at  the 
Minister  Duchatel's  the  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  Ingres,  "La  Source,"  excited  ad- 
miration by  its  pure  and  charming  out- 
line, by  its  chaste  nudity.  There  was 
talk  of  the  ideal  and  the  real.  Mme.  de 
Pourtales  passed  by,  and  some  one  re- 
marked :  "Ah,  there  is  Mme.  de  Pour- 
i  tales  in  her  costume  of  the  day  and  also 
of  the  night.'' 

The  countess  had  a  moral  sense,  due 
j perhaps,  as  M.  Lolile  ingenuously  re- 
i marks,  to  the  fact  that  she  was  brought 
up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  but  she  was 
fond  of  pleasure  and  was  not  a  prude. 
Strange  to  say,  the  other  noble  dames 
were  not  jealous  of  her  beauty  or  her 
wit.  Her  home,  a  true  art  museum, 
was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and 
frequented  in  Paris.  There  is  a  story 
that  at  one  of  her  soirees  the  flowers 
alone  cost  25,000  francs.  The  Prince  of 
Sagan,  knowing  her  passion  for  flowers, 
at  a  party  given  by  him  in  her  honor 
spent  25,000  francs  for  camelias.  Happily 
married,  a  devoted  mother,  she  boie 
herself  in  such  a  manner  that  no  oiio 
said  of  her,  as  was  said  of  the  Princess 
Clotilde,  that  she  was  so  good  that  she 
inspired  fear.  After  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  her  portrait  was  used  for  pictures 
and  allegorical  representations  of  Al- 
sace In  tears.  At  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage Wlnterhalter  painted  her:  A  mat- 
ron, she  sat  for  Carolus-Duran.  Slie 
was  nearly  80  when  she  died,  but  the 
years  had  been  merciful  to  her,  and  her 
smile   they  say,  was  still  enchanting. 


Good  Spanish. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  venture  to  offer  one  more  attempt 
to  explain   the  word   Gringo.     In  the 
"Diccionario  de  la  Lengua  Castellana, 
Paris,    Garnier    Hermanos,    1897,"  the 
j  word   is   thus   defined:     Gringo   m.  1. 
Griengo,  en  la  f.  fig.  y  fam.;  Hablar  en 
l-Grin.go,   hacerlo   en'  un  lenguaje  inin- 
teligible.    2.  despect.  Amer.  Nombre  que 
se  da  por  el  pueblo  en  la  America  del 
Sur  a  los  Ingleses  y  a  autros  Europeos 
cuya   lengua   parece  incomprensible"— 
which  may  be  translated  thus:  Gringo 
—noun  masculine.    1,  a  Greek,  in  the 
figurative  and  familiar  phrase;  to  talk 
Gringo   (i.    e.    Greek)    to   talk  an  un- 
intelligible languase.     -',  a  contemptu- 
ous American  phrase  which  Is  applied 
by  the  people  of  South  America  to  the 
English    and    other    Europeans  whose 
language  appears  incomprehensible. 
Boston,  May  5.  J.  H.  C. 

We  have  received  other  letters  of  a 
similar  nature.  Nevertheless  many  will 
persist  in  tracing  the  word  to  the  old 
song,  "Green  Grow,"  etc.  A  false 
derivation.  If  it  is  romantic  or  pict- 
uresque, is  not  easily  killed.— Ed. 


That  Stump  Again. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  excellent  Eng- 
lish actor,  Mr.  Wilfred  Draycott,  known 
to  many  by  his  Impersonation  of 
Michael  Harrington  in  "Under  Cover," 
for  a  copy  of  the  Observer  containing 
a  picture  of  the  Boston  (Eng.)  Parish 
Cliurch.  the  "Calendar  Church."  whose 
".-itunip"  is  cracked.  Mr.  Draycott 
writes;  "I  notice  in  Boston  you  all  pro- 
nounce the  first  'o'  in  'Botolph'  long. 
In  old  Boston  the  people  always  pro- 
nounce It  short,  like  Bott." 

B'or  the  benefit  of  amateur  but  pas- 
sionate statisticians  we  add  that  in  the 
tower  of  this  old  church  are  "365  steps, 
as  many  as  there  are  days  in  the  year; 
In  the  church  12  pillars,  62  windows  and 
V  doors  remind  the  congregation  of  the 
calendar  divisions  of  the  flight  of  time, 
while  hours,  minutes  and  seconds  are 
represented  by  24  steps  in  the  porch  and 
two  flights  of  steps,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  each  consisting  of 
€0,  leading  to  the  roof."  London  has  a 
small  model  of  Boston  "Stump"  In  the 
tower  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  for 
Wren  copied  the  architecture  of  the 
Boston  church  when  he  rebuilt  St.  Dun- 
«tan's-in-the-East  after  the  Great  Fire. 


For  Literary  Men. 


Sir  Charles  Garvice  says  that  "not 
one  literary  man  in  fifty  can  eat  por-; 
ridge."  Thomas  Carlyle  has  been  quot- i 
ed  as  a  shocking  example  of  th.e  effect  i 
of  uorridge,  wliich  he  ate  regularly  f or  j 


hreakfas^t,  on  health  and  temper,  hut 
his  physician.  Sir  Richard  Quain,  stated 
in  1S95,  that  the  "dyspepsia  to  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  subject  was  fully  ae- 1 
counted  for  by  tiie  fact  that  be  was 
particularly  fond  of  very  nasty  ginger- 
bread. Many  times  I  have  seen  him  sit- 
ting in  the  corner  smoking  a  clay  pipe 
and  eating  this  gingerbread."  This 
shows  the  danger  of  a  mixed  diet.  ) 

"PHONE" 


The  London  Times,  though  it  is  now- 
sold  for  a  penny,  is  solicitous  con- 
cerning the  preservation  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  its  purity.  It  re- 
cently published  a  solemn  leading 
article  urging  all  self-respecting  Eng- 
lishmen to  say  "telephone"  and  not 
"phone."  The  latter  is  a  vile  ab- 
breviation; it  has  a  vulgar  sound  yet 
it  Is  not  only  heard  here  in  familiar 
speech;  it  is  printed  on  the  stationery 
of  certain  respectable  business  houses 
and  even  on  the  letter  paper  of  wom- 
I  en.  To  wire,  meaning  to  telegraph, 
I  is  bad  enough;  and  yet  Sir  Arthur 
!  Quiller-Couch  defends  writers  who 
employ  "wire"  as  a  substitute  for 
"telegram."  "I  Iiave  received  a  wire" 
—a  miserable  phrase;  but  "phone" 
has  a  stiil  cheaper  sound.  "I'll  phone 
you"  is  unduly  familiar.  It  is  as 
tiiougli  a  comparative  stranger 
siapped  a  highly  respectable  citizen  | 
on  the  baclv  with  the  remark:  "How- 
ai»  10 u,  old  toB'i"  Tbe  thunderinjs;  of.j 

I  the  Times  will  be  of  little  avail.  The 
lovers  of  the  compact  will  have  their 
way.  Probably  the  writer  of  the 
Times's  editorial  article  would  not 
hesitate  to  take  a  "bus"  or  a  "tram," 
ur  a  "cab,"  nor  would  he  think  twice 
before  writing  about  a  "mob,"  yet 
these  words  are  abbreviations.  In 
jlS52  the  Times  substituted  the  head- 
ing "News  by  Electric  Telegraph"  for 
—Telegrams,"  the  word  that  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  There  was  a 
hot  discussion  over  the  admissibility 
of  "telegram"  and  a  pamphlet  was 
published:  "The  Telegraph  and  Tel- 
ephone Controversy."  But  "phone"  is 
r-ingularly  repulsive.  Fifty  years  ago 
boys,  in  the  w-estern  part  of  this  com- 
iiionwealth  would  characterize  a'ly- 
thing  spurious  as  "phony." 


1 


A  REVIVED  INDUSTRY 

Boys,  young  and  old,  will  rejoice 
in  the  news  of  the  raid  made  by 
Chinese  pirates  on  the  steamer  Shing- 
tai.    Seventeen  passengers  turned  out 
to  be  desperate  fellows,  who  on  a 
prearranged  signal  drew  pistols  and 
knives,  and  captured  treasure  to  the 
emount  of  $30,000,  incidentally  slay- 
ing officers  and  members  of  the  crew- 
that  presumed  to  interfere,  for  they 
had  no  romance  in  their  souls.    It  is 
true  that  there  is  no  report  about 
the  flying  of  the  Jolly  Roger,  cheats 
I  filled  with  ingots,  doubloons,  Moi- 
(dores,   and   pieces-of -eight,  walking 
[the   plank.     Nevertheless   the  reap- 
pearance of  Chinese  pirates,  although 
they  were  not  on  a  junk  and  not  so 
daring  as  the  Ladrones  comma,nded 
by  the  widow  of  Ching-yik,  should 
I  thrill  all  those  that  treasure  the  mem- 
ory by  Capt.  Kidd,  Charles  Gibbs, 
once  a  grocer  in  Ann  street,  Boston, 
Black   Beard,   Benito   de   Soto,  and 
Jean  Lafltte,  .and  held  the  belief  that 
the  practical  pirate  was  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo,  the  great  auk,  and  the 
village  family  doctor  that  took  snuff 
and  had  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  in  London.    In  the 
dull  summer  pirates  have  been  report- 
ed off  Long  Island,  and  there  has 
been  mention  even  of  a  low,  black, 
rakish  craft,  but  they  turned  out  to 
he  second-story  workers,  or  plunder- 
ers of  the  pantry  and  the  refrigerator, 
a  feeble  folk,  like  the  Conies  who 
make  their  houses  in  the  rocks.  Gen- 
uine pirates  are  scarce,  and  for  many 
years  a  specimen  has  not  been  seen  ir. 
a  variety  theatre  or  in  a  side  show 
on  the  circus  ground. 
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or 

GOOSE  WITH  SAGE  AND  INTUN. 


ihtrtfore.  which  »re  In- 
:.  tin-  iTlcked,  It  Is  proper 
..  f.T  u  uic  i  r>i,.  '  »T(«ryiblllK  la 

coToInf  m»nii<-r  h'-wpTer,  as 

.  P»n  to  lb«  gooJ  n  «'  vunl»h- 

..t«.  or  porsrty.  or  di*"-***,  may  b«  aald  to 
plae*  through  ottrncrt  commlttod   !■  a 
ran  Ilf#.    For  thw  tblo?«  are  woven  to- 
ih(r.  and  ar«  pre  »lflllfl»d.  «o  that  thcj  aro 
■     ,1m.-<>i1  accordlnc  to  rP.vpon. 


r  staivinc, 


to 


II 


still. 


1,  .  ,    -  .1-  .>f  mft. 

in.rk  or  ;«!K  of  mutton 
T''  luf  woul  1  be  of  usf. 
Ami  Ibonitb  I'm  not  n  ciutton, 
I  d  imllah  off  a  Uoo«e, 


Chorus. 

For  It  If  my  -yrlnl™ 

Tbnt  stiitT'd  witb  saite  HOd  Inyun 
No  I.Ira  Oiat  lll«.'s  is  half  no  nl.  e 

As  (joose  n  ilb  Hag  >  and  iuyu  i. 


D'J.  M 


this  I 
Jut    f  • 
eme.  Hi 

:  of  a  ' 
en  tlie 
The  cor 
r.  Morr; 
1  the  re' 
tr.  Ca- 


Good  Words. 

An  International  Conferfn.-e  at  Cannes 
s  been  discussing  hellothaliLSSother- 
V.   This  form  of  medical  treatment  is 
sun-and-Bea    cure.    Mr.  lierklmer 
,  hnson.  after  his  prodlfrtous  labors  of 
e  winter,  hopes  to  take  It  this  sum- 
,..or  at  Clamport. 

spondylotherapy  Is  another  good  word. 
\'>  are  told  It  originated  In  San  Fran- 
■;oo.     It    is   the   science   of  exciting 
orgy  bv  the  color  red.    If  a  man  Is 
i  naturally  ambitious,  if  he  is  lazy, 
should  wear  a  red  shirt,  a  red  cra- 
it  and   red  stockings.    A  workroom 
-hould  be  painted  or  papered  red.  U 
1  11  be  remembered  that  the  fireman  In 
<»    profane    story    heard   at  district 
nool  and  now  remembered  when  erave 

■  .1  welghtv  matters  have  escaped  the 
•morv.  did  not  care  what  color  the 

nglne  house  was  painted  as  long  as  it 
was  painted  red.  But  are  not  the 
<=pondvlotherapi3t8  unmindful  of  the 
;act  that  a  Frenchman  or  a  French- 

oman  committing  a  "crime  passion- 
;  pl."  in  other  words  plunking  a  person 
with  lead  or  car\'ing  one  with  a  knife 
on  account  of  jealoi;sy  or  caprice,  al- 
ways gives  the  excuse  of  "havrng  seen 
l:ungs  red"? 

By  the  way,  does  the  word  spondu- 
s"  come  from  the  Greek  "spondulos.  ' 
e  Ionic  5ind  common  form  of  the  Att  c 

Sphonduloe"? 

A  Mexican  Hebe. 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  makes  the 
astoundin?  assertion  that  the  cocktail 
derives  its  name  from  a  beautiful  Aztec 
maiden,  Xochltl.  who  won  the  heart  of 
the  King  of  Mexico  by  her  skill  In  pre- 
paring a  drink  "which  combined  sweet 
and  bitter,  aromatic  and  soothing  quali- 
ties "  She  lived  about  900  years  ago.  and 
was  the  fiist  to  drink  the  liquid  from  the 

v.a-^uer  P'.ant.  This  drink,  pulque,  in  Its 
•resh  state.  Is  sweet  and  harmless;  when 

U  is  fermented  "it  softens  the  brain. 

.ins  the  digestion,  paralyzes  the  nerves." 
.  tc,  etc.    The  etymologist  of  the  Dally 

'  hronlcle  must  have  been  drinking  the 

■  ermentatlon.  But  the  English  have 
(iueer  ideas  about  the  cocktail  itself. 
Witness  this  definition  in  Farmer  and 
Henley's  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues": 
"A  drink  composed  of  spirits  (gin,  bran- 
dy, whl.'^key,  eic),  bitters,  cru.shed  ice. 
sugar,  etc.,  the  whole  whisked  briskly 
until  foaming  and  then  drunk  'liot.'  " 

"Funny"  for  "Strange." 

As  the  ^Vo^ld  Wggs: 

Will  you  not  help  to  teach  this  Yan- 
kee nation  the  meaninir  of  the  word 
"funny"?  A  majority  use  it  on  many 
occasions  to  express  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  what  they  mean;  e.  g..  I  heard 
a  lad  recently  telling  of  an  accident 
which  happened  to  a  baseball  player, 
whu.  in  jumping  to  catch  a  high  fly. 
•lipped,  fell  and  broke  his  arm.  "It 
was  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  saw." 
said  the  lad,  meaning,  perhaps,  the' 
inost  singular,  oddest,  etc. 

And,  not  long  since.  I  heard  a  full- , 
in-own  man  telling  of  the  "Xtmordinary.  ^ 
uua'.'counlable  disappgarance  of  a  geu-j 

■  I  tieman  who  took  passage  on  a  Sound 
stcame-  at  New  York  and  failed  to 
land   when   the   steamer   reached  her 
port.   He  was  seen  on  boari  by  a  friend 
■■   during  the  evening;  his  dinner  bill  -was 
}  found  in  the  steward's  department;  his 
luggage  was   found   in   his  stateroom, 
though  the  berth  had  not  been  occupied, 
and  there  was  further  evidence  that  he 
was  aboard  the  steamer  up  to  a  lato 
i  hour  of  the  night.    In  relating  all  this 
n  this  man  said:  "It  is  the  funniest  thing 
II  ever  heard  of!"   How  much  real  fun 
';  was  there  to  anybody,  think  you,  in  tnis 

mysterious  ending  of  a  life? 
'     Oh,  how  slipshod  we  Yankees  are  In 
j  the  use  of  our  mother  tongue! 
!      Boston,  May  7.  TERTIUS. 
',      "Funnv,"  In  the  sense  "curious,  odd, 
i'  strange,"  disapproved  by  "Tertlus,"  is 
not  an  Americanism.     Enrllsh  writers 
have  used  It  for  over  a  century,  amongi 
th -m  G.  P.       James  and  Lord  Hough- 
The  word  has  long  been  in  dialect 
:  colloquial  use  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
...:.d.    "If  a  man  met  his  death  in  any 
extraordinary  manner,  ■we  should  say 
'what  a  funny  thing.'  "  wrote  a  con-^ 
tributor  to  Dr.  Joseph  Wright's  Eiiglishj 
'.  Dialect  Dictionary. — Ed. 


I'm  very  fond 
^ipring  Cbli  ': 

Of  partrtdgo  < 
A  dinner  I  ' 

I  like  pom'd  'i 
Or  sIrlolD  St 


.f  Turkey, 
n's  cood  to  take. 
'  lit  pbeatuut, 
II ! (I  make! 
t'f  and  niustard, 
k  with  juice. 


Oi  prairie  bTi  or  Bustard  fat, 
Bui  most  I  lore  a  Oouae! 

I'.To  llTcr  fried  and  baccn. 

And  tripe  liotii  boll'd  and  fried 
A  Bbeepa-licad  I  have  taken 

And  put  myself  oiitsi  lfc: 
Thoupb  turtle  Miup  Is  fllilng. 
And  flsb-hall8  joy  produce, 
'Tin  not  the  rapture  or  the  Joy, 
Tbat  appertains  to  Gowc! 
I  am  informed  that  the  song  is  now 
rare;  that  the  plates  were  melted.  Ac- 
coralng  to  my  recollection,  it  was  sung 
some  time  In  1870-74. 

WILLIAM  DE  WAMPUM. 
Wrentham,  May  7. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day.  | 
•  I 

other  people  hesiJes  Mr  Godley  bare  stood 
wistfully,  in  the  ilead  sileuce  of  the  night.  ' 
before  one  of  those  little  ulu^a  panel;  at  the  | 
top  of  a  red  pillar,  and  realised  that  at  the 
mere  pressure  of  a  button  the  emptv  Mreets 
would  echo  to  the  tiunder  of  KallopliiK  hor'^'-a. 
the  ehiDSiii?  of  bells,  the  whirlwind  passage 
of  chariots  of  Arc  all  aglow  with  vcrmllUn  and 
shininc  brass.  But  thp.»  hnvo  been  lesa  cour- 
ngeoii^.  "t  more  .-oi'slderiti ,  or  perhaps  lesa 
(iitr«Tigiiul  lUun  Mr.  Uudl';}-, 

llflM    '  '      '  •  -I 
.^Vr<^^n  and  her  "i^liatlonsh^; 

friendly  terms  with  the  managentent^  , 
hat  she  had  not  been  a  ara-ing  card  m 
cities  west  of  Chicago.        •  f  ^^^iV' 
.he  is  reported  as  saymg  that  she 
•=o  back  to  Paris,  ^h^re  they  rea  ly  ap- 
preciate ait-that  is,   the  art  of  Miss 

"^Haslhe  seen  -Romance'-    She  surely 
would  understand  tiu.  capr.ce.  of  he 
prima  donna  m  the  l.ist  act.  J'" 
would  surely  protest  J*'^„';,^"* 

i"S-i.*"^ns;.'-f5;.ra 
r.s'ni'T/;'ivsfr^'S."iEj, 

sit?go     who  is  to  appear  in  opera  that 
Mieht     exposes    herself  unnecessarily 
without  thought  of  catching  cold  or 
■.^avins  her  voice.  ^.  . 

tt  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Chi- 
cago company  lost  '^v  ° 
the  coast.  Mr.  Dippel  Ions  ago,  he  s^ys. 
knew  that  a  pecuniary  loss  was  inevita- 
ble that  salaries  were  o^it  of  proporaon 
i  with  the  number  of  appearances  de- 
■  manded;  that  mediocre  singers  were  re- 
cSMng  what  Miss  De-'tinn  and  Miss 
Farrar  might  reasonably  expect,  etc 
etc  No  longer  being  a  manager  of  the 
^o'npany.  he  is  of  course  dlsintere^^^^^^^ 
If  be  had  remained  in  office,  .t  would 
all  have  been  so  different. 


Opera  in 
Young 


entcrtainin 


Mr.  Karleton  Hackett.  j 
singing     teacher     a  n  d  | 
music    critic,    reared    in  , 
Chicago  Boston,  has  written  an  j 
-  little  book  entitled   "The  ^ 

I 


Beginning  of  Grand  Opera  in  Chicago 


s  jtidgroc 
"After  . 

a  1  u  .t  ifinale  figure  cut  in  stone. 
The  theatre  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 

''?l'l,00fi.  It  seated  1400  people  iiid  was 
lighted  by  gas.  In  October,  1853,  an 
Italian  opera  company  appeared  and 
rerformed  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  and 

[  "Norma."   The  chief  singers  wet  t  Mme.  i 
R.  lie  V'l  ies  and  Messrs.  Pozzolini.  Tof- I 
fanelli    and    CoUetti.      The    prospectus  i 
stated  tliat  there  would  be  "a  very  of-  I 
fecti\c  cliorus  of  ladies  and  senllemen— , 
the  nest  in  the  United  State.s  of  America 
and  desirable  even  in  Europe."  The  or- 
chestra, composed  of  "solo  performers 
and  all  iirofessoi's  of  the  highest  staiid- 
;:ig — over    40    in    llutnber,"  was  unaer 
'  ■  action  of  ilie  most  dt.<- J 
-ter  and  composer,  fjig.  L. ; 

Aiditi.  oL  Eu.oean  fame.'ariv'  well 
kno«-n  as  one  of  the  greatest  1™  ^on^^ 
posers."  Admission  to  boxes  and  dress 
I  circle  two  dollars.  Private  boxes  10 
]  dollars  and  13  dollars.  Par',uette  .secured 
seats  one  dollar  and  a  ha  f ;  "Ot  secured 
at  night  one  dollar:  gallery  ^  cents. 
The  public  was  pleased  and  La  J'O^ 
nambula"  was  announced  to  te  S'^f" 
"by  a  galaxy  ol  talent  which  shot.ld 
draw  out  all  who  have  mus'c  .n  the  i 
souls."  The  next  day  the  show  was  one 
of  "Acting  Monkeys.  Dogs  and  Goat.-. 

The  New  nrieans  English  opera  troupe 
arrived  in  September.  1858  and  the  bill 
for  the  week  was  "La  Sonnambula. 
"Daughter   of   the  Regiment  ^r^'H 
Diamonds,"   "Barber  of  Seville  -The 
I^ohemian  Giri."  "Fra  D.avolo.  Miss 
Georgia   Hudson  took  the  tenor  parts 
and  Miss  Rosalie  Durand  ^vas  the  lead- 
ing soprano.  The  next  week  ■•Cinderella, 
wa-;  i)-i formed— Rossini  s? —  Der  J-i^i- 
schurtV"  ''n  Trovatore"   (Miss  Hodson 
.as  Mamico).   The  critic  of  the  Journa 
•wrote    before   the   P«'-foi"KUicc   of  U 
Trovatore "  :      "This    opera     has  been 
played  with  neat  success  in  New  ^4  ork 
and  other  cities,  and  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  greatest  performances,  if  well  ex- 
ecuted, that  graces  the  modern  stage  , 
\fter  the  performance  he  wrote: 
listened  in  vain  for  something  w-hich: 
might  remind  us  of  our  old  favorite.  | 
To  be  sure  the  an\ils  seemed  nattjral., 
and    the    orchestra    played  something 
which  sounded  like  the  anvil  chorus,  uvit 
otherwise  "11  Trovatore'  was  shrieked, 
screamed,  groaned  and  killed.  The  whole 
performance  was  below  mediocrity.  The 
properties    were   miserable,   the  action 
tame  the  music  inharmonious,  false  and  ^ 
.  discordant.   '11  Trovatore'  is  far  beyond 
'  the  capabilities  of  the  troiipe.  and  ue 
'■  trust  that  they  will  not  again  allow  tne 
charge  of  murder  to  rest  upon  them. 
1    In  1S59  there  were  three  visits  of  opera, 
]  companies.    On  Feb.        Ch.ca.?o  heard 
j"Lucrezia  Borgia"  with  tnese  excellent 
singers:    Mmes.  Parodi  and  Strakoscli 
'and  Messrs.  Brignoli  and  Junca.  The 
;  prices  were  one  dollar,  and  fifty  =  e".ts^ 
Note  this   critical  enthuMasm:      ^^  e 
have  never  seen  a  more  brilliant  aud - 
ence  in  Chicago,  and  today  we  have  bt^t 
a  kaleidoscopic  remembrance  of  it.  n 
wa^  an  olla  podrida  of  rigolettcs,  opera 
gltsses    musk,   bo'aquets.  f:an^.pannis. 
alabaster  shoulders.   smaU  talk,  mus- 
taches    diamonds,     vi^enciennts  and 
crinolines  of  St.  Paul-domelike  exten- 
icnnoimes  intercourse 

^su%ed\lie  ^Uce'of  the  Uull  theatrical 
atmosphere,  and  upon  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  the  audience  h.d  t";*"^ 
selves  into  the  requisite  state  of  °oo'l 
nature  to  be  charmed  with  the  pee.  less 
Parodi  and  the  brilliant  ^psnoll 

But  what,  pray,  were  rigolettos .  Mr 
Hackett  should  have  added  explanatory. 

"Even  in  the  fifties  tnere  was  the  com- 
plaint in  Chicago  that  "the  orchestra 
played  too  loud." 

TOe  Journal  farewelled  the  <^ompai^y. 
"We  must  now  return  from  anibrosial 
nights  with  the  choral  Bellini,  the  pro- 
found Mozart,  the  thundering  ^  erdi  and 
the  delicious  Flotow  to  the  moi-e  legrti- 
mate  delights  of  Thespis  and  Melpo- 
imene-more    legiUmate    because  these 


•■jn  Opel 

c'.,ii'par.-  :.-=il:i,g  U-'-'''--  ii,  Septembe: 
1829.  the  first;  the  company  composed  i 
Mme  Feron  and  Brichta,  Messr.- 
Rosich,  Angrisani  and  others. heard  ii 
"Tancred  "  and  "The  Barber  of  Seville, 
with  a  chorus  in  which  Mr.  W.  T' 
Oliver,  Capt.  Sam  Adams  and  others 
figured,  having  made  Herculean  efforts 
to  master  Italian  in  a  few  weeks? 


Of  a 

Personal 


(lS5')-l^^-39)."     It    is   published    by  the; 
Laurentian  Publishers  of  Chicago.  j 
The   first   performance   of   opera   in  j 
Chicago  took  place  July  29,  1850,  in  the 

Chieago  Theatre,  which  was  destroyed  ■  ^e^e-more    legiumate    "^^l^';;  ^^.'-^et 

b-    ffre  the  following  night.    The  Jour-  goddesses  must  look  down  w.  h  surprise 

nal  described  this  theatre  in  1S47     ''The  Ut  the  funny  coaxing 

he  xes  are  elegantly  furnished  and  fitted  I  i  jrama:  of  the  wicked  ^O"  ^^i^". 

with  carpe  s    and    settees,    rather  re-  away  the  enticing  Zerl.na  in  Chromati  s  1 

se,ni,ling  a  boudoir  or  a  private  sitting  ,  zerlina  responding^in  flats  and^sha^rp.^^ 


De  Goostibus. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  few  days  ago  in  commenting  upon 
goose  as  a  food  you  stated  thart  you 
had  known  of  its  being  so  used  In  Boa- 

tOZL 

Let  me  recall  the  time  when  the  same 
article  served  to  Inspire  a  now-forgot- ^ 
ten  poet  to  produce  a  poem  on  the  sub- 
lect  which  was  charmingly  rendered  at 
the    old   Howard   Athenaeum   bv  tloL 


room  in  a  gentleman's  house  than  an 
apartment  in  a  place  of  pubhc  resort. 
•  •  •  Much  as  individual  opinions  may  ' 
conflict  relative  to  the  theatre,  its  util- , 
Itv  and  influence,  yet  the  most  scrupu- 
lous must  admit  that  as  such  estabhsh- 
ments  must  and  will  exist  and  be  coun- 
tenanced in  this  worid  of  ours,  it  is 
highly    desirable    that    they    be  as 
chastened  and  elevated  and  true  to  na- 
ture as  possible."  i 
Mr   Rice's  opera  troupe  arrived  from 
Milwaukee  by  a  sailing  vessel  on  July  19. 
nr-iO,  and  gave  a  performance  of  "La 
.■ion'nambula  '  that  evening.    The  sing- 
.-s  were  Miss  Eliza  Brienti  and  Messrs. 
Cuibel  and  Manvers.    The  performance 
concluded  with  a  pas  de  deux.    The  aa- 
mission  to  the  boxes  was  50  cents,  to  the. 
fit  ::5  cents.    The  Journal  of  the  next, 
■oav  said:   "Miss  Brienti's  face  Is  elo-; 
.:u'ent  in  her  favor,  to  begin  with,  and| 
her  voire,  now  as  soft  as  a  vesper  hell, 


her  voire,  now  as  son       <>■  "^''v^-   ,    lu  ma.^ 

now  wild  and  shrill  as  a  clarion,  doubles  j  ,  BrignoU 


zeriina  respuiiui..e,  --;7         "  u. 

the  top  of  her  voice,  the  Masetto  the 
foolish    lover,    remon.^trating   m  nemi- 
semi-demi  quavers-the  whole  enveloped 
fn"n  atmosphere  of  fiddles,  drams  and 
trumpets,  as  though  people  ma^^  'ove 
and  maids  were  won  in  that  mann^-^; 
r.  .   And  thus  ^Yhile  we  bid  sood-by 
to  the  delicious  Colson.  the  bewitching 
Strakosch.    stubborn    Parodi.    sp  end  d 
TuX^  and  frigid,  lady-killing  Brignoli, 
we  wonder  i7  w^  must  tall  back  into 
S,e  oM  beaten  track  of  dulness  and 
ennui?    To  be  su.e  we  must  .atone  aui- 
1  f^g  Lent  for  witnessing  'Traviata.  Tro- 
i   atorl-  and  "Don  Juan'  with  their  lax 
I  norals   rot   altogether  covered   up  by 
I  ihe  divine  mu.^ic  of  the  masters.  And|| 
!  there  was  more  i"  this  vein. 
■    Junca's  name,  by  the  way,  was  spelled 
in  Chicago  with  a  "k."    Arten.us  Ward 
heard  him  in   concert  with   the  little 
pTttl  in  Ohio,    we  prefer  his  spelling 
'  to  that  of  the  Chica.go  Journal.      As  for 
Fern   and  Junky,   they  a  r  j 
grate,  but  1  think  sich  able, 
-vood  look  better  tillin  the' 
n  theliselves  up  In  black; 
'e  kid  gloves  and  shoutin^i 


Apropos    of  Beethoven, 
that  daring  young  "Futur- 
ist." Mr.  Leo  Ornstein.  by 
Nature  way  of  an  "apologia.  "  for 
his  bafflins  11!  'oica>  utterances,  has  been 
exp-.ainiti;;  th  ugs.    For  Instance.  Peo- 
nle  who  titid  Beethoven  dull  think  they 
kre  not  musical."    But  the  teal  explana- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  Ornstein.  is  tha. 
"unconscl.iusly  they  feel  that  the  music 
is  not  appropriate.  They  are  expcccd  to 
put  themselves  back  a  century  and  the.- 
cannot  do  it  .•-Daily  Telegraph. 

A  London   correspondent  wrlics-  i 
have  often  wondered  what  the  audience 
thought  when  they  saw  a  conductor  or 
his  orchestra  applauding  certain  soloists. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  ap- 
plause should  be  left  entirely  to  the  au- 
dience, and  for  several  re3son8.  }.he  so- 
loist is  not  seldom  directly  or  indirectly 
selected  by  the  conductor,  ^hile  occa- 
sionally he  has  been  coached  by  him.  In 
any  case,  both  conductor  and  orchestra 
1  contribute  to  the  musical  result,  so  tha. 
ir  niav  be  said  that  when  conductors 
and  orchestras  applaud  soloists  they  are 
In  some  degree  lauding  themselves.  But 
the  climax  was  reached  at  a  recent  con- 
cert of  one  of  our  schools  of  music.  Nev- 
er before  have  1  seen,  as  in  this  case  a  . 
conductor,  who  was  the  head  of  a  school  | 
of  music,  applauding  soloists  who  were 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  in  a  fash- 
ion his  own  pupils,  incidentally,  I  wou.d  ( 
,  like  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  , 
of  student  orchestras  being  asked  to  rise  . 
in  response  to  the  applause  of  the  audi- 1 
ence.    It  is  surely  one  thing  for  a  fa-  ; 
mous  orchestra  to  receive  this  tribute , 
from  the  audience  and  the  conductor  and 
another  in  the  case  of  a  body  of  imma- 
ture students,  however  promising. 

Laszlo  ipolyi,  a  14-year-old  ^^olinlst 
of  unusual  talent,  died  -within  a  da> 
after  he  had  contracted  diphtheria. 

Ernest  Schelling.  the  pianist,  receivea 
the  sold  medal  of  the  Pans  Coiiserva- 
tory  after  his  performance  at  their  con- 
certs last  month. 

A  son  of  Hans  Richter  recently  took 
the  part  of  Parsifal  at  Cassel. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Mme^ 
Melba,  who  opened  the  opera  season  at 
Covent  Garden  In  "La  Boheme,  that 
"she  remains  as  briliant  an  exponent 
of  her  art  as  ever,  even  If  it  has  to  be  , 
admitted   that   the  voice   itself  begms  | 
to  show  signs  of  wear."  , 
Henrv  Arthur  Jones  denies  the  story  , 
that  his  "Silver  King"   arose  t'om  3- 
suggestion    made   by  an   actor  to  .he 
authors  that   "East    Lynne"  might  y 
transposed  and  made  a  man  s  |)la> 
should   never  have  written  me.odrania 
'f   Wilson    Barrett   had   not   been  the 
manager  of  tne  Princess's  Theatre.  1 
;  am  verv  glad  that  1  did  write  it.  and  1: 
wish   that   some   of   our  young  play- 
I  Wrights  could  find  their  ".ariy  practice  in 
..■o  good  a  school.    Ruskin  says  that  tae 
English  have  a  gift  for  domestic  dramu , 
it  is  where  they  show  a  natural  excel-; 
lence.    It  is  not  wholly  a  b.aa  sign  that 
the  masses  have  a  taste  for  domestic 
■  melodrama.    Your  contribuUir  mentions 
that    George    Meredith    damned  East 
Lynne.'    I  may  remind  him  that  Mat- 
thew Arnold  praised  'The  Silver  King, 
praised   it.    I  fear,    too  generously  as 
literatu-e.    Every  dramatist  ir.  limned 
by  the  theatre  and  the  actors  of  reputa. 
that  are  open  to  him.   He  is  also  largely 
limited  h^"  the  taste  and  f::shion  of  his 
dav     He  often  fails  wh'^n  he  tries  to 
change  the  current  taste  ai.d  f.-ishion. 
For   instance.    'The    .Silver    King'  has 
been  universally  popular  for  32  years; 
•The   Crusaders'   was   hooted   and  ran 
Ian  e)y  at  a  loss  for  100  night:!;  'Michael 
and  His  Lost  .\ngel'  was  hooted  by  the 
public  and  condemned  by  the  press  and 
ran  for  10  nights."  v  * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  finds  that  Mr 
Walker  Whiteside  in  "Th.-  Melting  Pot 
is  "monotoiiousi  and   m  motony  seems 
the   mere   monotonous   when   the  face 
remains  inexpressive." 

In  the  review  of  the  performance  ot 
•■Parsifal."  which  appeared  di:  this  pagf 
yesterday,  the  remark  occurred  tiiai 
M  Knuepfer  was  a  "humorous  Gurne 
manz."  This  was  a  mi.«take  of  tht 
printer.  AVhat  our  musical  critic  wrot< 
was  that  M.  Knuepfer  was  a  humai 
Gurnemanz.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Plays 
New 
and  Old 


fuirui  tung.     .Mister  Junky  is  a 


and  completes  the  charm.  Messrs.  Man 
vers  and  Guibel  both  possess  voices  of| 
lone,  power  and  cultivation,  and  with  I 
.Miss  Brienti  and  Miss  Matthe-ws  make, 
inelclv  and  harmony  that  Apollo  would i 

'^r"'ed  hL.^•°The"  Der^^Tat'^of;  nobH.  'look'in  oW  man:  "and"  orter  lead 
Slt^lar:^td'rt',iinf  a^o'^rthl'per-   arnles  on  to  Battel  instid  of  »Uoutin  in 

formance    but  it  P-i^„^-"-,^.|,7,,^°  somebody  would  do  for 

details  of  the  Lawrence  divorce  case^      wo  i     to  j,^^^^.^         ^ono  for 

%',st^^\;%v:ied°  w^o'Xld''riv!u.  X)^^?  was  English  opera  here 

I     .  -     !•        ^  t'lit  Demo'-rat  ,}:•:' 


Mr.  Herbert  Jenkins 
journalist,  critic,  publish 
er  and  biographer  o 
George  Borrow,  has  writ 
ten  a  one-act  piece,  "Wit 
Her  Husbands  Permission."  to  h 
brought  otit  this  month  at  Bristol,  En 
The  plav  is  practically  a  duologue.  Th 
characters  are  a  cabinet  minister  an 
his  wife.  The  theme  is  the  contrast  bf 
tween  a  self-restrained,  brilliant  ma 
and  a  mercurial  woman,  who  after  thrf 
years  of  matrimony  is  on  the  point  < 
departure.  Mr.  Jenkins  says:  'It  is 
njay  on  the  >'arious  emotions  throup 
wWch  the  woman  passes.  It  shows  ho 
the  woman  « wakens  the  savage  in  »• 
husband  and  how  he  becomes  Just 
rough,  primaeval  man." 

A  new  edition  of  .the  Duke  of  Bu^i 
inghani'-  h,,,u.«qup  play.  -The  Kehea 

heev 


 .irc  KUHl  t.j  lif  valuabif. 

ih    a    performance    o£    "The  SW*©'' 
IS,"  on  May  22,  at  His  Maje^'s 
Mtre,  in  aid  of  a  pension  fund  .for 
rois  anO  actresses,  prominent  players 
:I1  take  minor  parts:  Sir  George  Alex- 
iiler   tliat   of    the    inspector,  Charies 
!  iwtrey  tliat  of  tlie  tipsy  passenger. 
It  is  strange  to  read  of  tlie  liisslng  of 
1?  dungeon  scene  in  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
lay,  "Justice."  at  Hamburg.    We  have 
iten  heard   of  dramatic  importations 
'  om    the    continent,    and  particularly 
1  oni  Russia  and  Germany,  being  too 
luich  tor  English  nerves,  but  it  is  new 
J  hear  of  an  English  play  being  too 
(  rrifying  for  a   continental  audience. 

Justice"  must  have  been  remarkably 
■^ell  acted.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  "Agamemnon"  of  Aeschylus  was 
1.,  i  formed  on  April  16  in  an  Italian 
uanslation  at  Syracuse  in  the  old  Greek, 
Theatre,  which  was  built  24  centuries; 
.  ^o.  The  Daily  Chronicle  made  this  com-  j 
: -  ^nt,  after  stating  that  the  first  per- ( 
I'lrmance  was  at  Athens  in  458,  B.  C,  i 
v  ith  the  other  plays  of  the  Orestean  ; 
i.  tralogy:   "The  official  record  of  the  | 

■  t-ar,  which  has  been  discovered,  runs:! 
Tragedy:      Choregus      Xenocles  of; 

Aphidna;  poet,  Aeschylus.'  So  we  see  ( 
that  the  modern  order  of  precedence- 
So-and-so  presents  a  new  play  by  A. 
X.  Other'— is  ancient  enough.  For  the 
i  horegus  was  merely  a  wealthy  citizen 
"  ho  provided  and  paid  for  the  chorus 
and  a  room  for  lehearsals;  and  nobody 

I  .  members  Xenocles  of  Aphidna  today. 
But  there  was  one  difference  in  ancient  j 
Atl-.ens.    The  leading  actor's  name  did  j 
not  appear  in  the  lecord."  I 

"Account  Rendered,"  by  Robert  El- 
son,  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  produced  at 
the  Little  Theatre,  London,  April  24,  is 
described  by  the  author  as  "a  sort-of-a- 
comedy."  Mr.  H.  M.  Walbrooke,  re- 
viewing it,  said:  "That  is  just  about 
what  it  is,  though  to  define  precisely 
what  sort  of  a  comedy  is  a  task  from 
which  we  may  be  permitted  to  excuse 
uurselves."  The  hero  is  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Franklin  Burjoice.  M.  P.,  a  successful 
colonial  minister,  because  lie  was  never 
aiJe  to  gi^e  the  right  answer  in 
ileliaie.  His  wife  wrote  Iiis  speechi^s 
for  him.  A  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion, one  Oershon.  supplied  her  with 

'  he  details  of  a  great  trans- African 
ailway,  and  expected  that  she  would 
iccept  him  as  her  lover.    He  was  crudt 

II  his  methods.  "Your  room  is  only  a 
w  feet  away  from  mine!"  he  growled 
'    her    when    Burjoice    was    out  one 

fning,  and  he  also  said:  "Tonight." 
hit  she  loved  her  husband.  When  Bur- 
oice  heard  of  the  affair  and  how  she 
lad  disappointed  Gershon,  his  sense  of 
lonor  rose  and  he  shouted:  "You  have 
lieated  him."  "These  Burjoices  MveA 
I!  a  perfectly  horrid-looking  town 
Touse,  with  a  drawing  room  of  green 
uid  yellow  walls,  green  curtains  and  a 
.pry  firmly  painted  portrait  of  the  right 
loiiorable  gent'eman  over  the  fireplace. 
I  ml  a  dining  room  furnished  with  small 
h  tables,  a  small  red  dresser,  and  a 

I  alyzing  wall  paper.  Here,  too,  Bur- 
loe  was  visited  from  time  to  time  by 

lady  mother,  a  person  with  a  voice 
;  t     seemed  to  come  from  her  boots 

■  il  a  gentle  gaiety  of  manner  sugges- 
■  of  Hamlet's  aunt.    And  in  the  first 

Lady  Mary   was  'at   home'  to  a 
lumber  of  strangely  dressed  men  and 
ijjjvonien,  one  of  whom  wore  a  hat  from 
!  o  h  ascended  a  spiral  about  a  foot 
Height   of  what  looked   like  .small 
h-hcs   surmounted   by   roses — and  a 
i'ducer's   foreword'    in    the  program 
nounced  that  this  and  other  strange' 
.iiuents  displayed  were  'in  the  fash- 

II  of  next  year,  and  not  in  that  of  the 
ir  before  last.'    One  felt  glad  that,  ' 
any  rate,  they  were  not  the  fashion  ' 
this  year."  »  »  •  Miss  Sleddall's  Mrs 

urjuice  was  the  first  mother  we  have 
er  seen  on  the  stage  or  anywhere  else 
Nhoni  we  have  felt  capable  of  raising 
uiclde  to  a  virtue. 
Here  is  a  couplet  from  "Ma'm'.selle 
lalala"  (Lyric  Theatre,  London,  April 

You've  got  just  the  eyes  I  Aid  Ijvt- 
You're  a  fascinating  kid,  love! 
i'.l  even  a  London  critic  remarked:  "A 
ort  of  thing  which  has  its  saddening 
ffects  upon  the  soul." 
11.     Vansittarfs     short  dream-play 
Dusk,"  in  verse  (Little  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. April  24),  is  supposed  to  take  place 
n  Persia  in  1740.    At  the  end  of  it  the 
Ncro  appears  from  his  tent  wearing  a 
lit  of  pyjamas  and  lighti^ig  a  cigarette 
There   have   been  paragraphs   in  tho 
r  ss    about    Mr.    Winston  Churchill's 
sit  to  the  premiere  of  the  new  play 
t    Wyndham's  Theatre   on  Thursday. 
.11  which  it  has  been  said  that  the  peo- 
ple In  t»e  stalls  stared  very  rudely  at 

m  as  he  entered  and  thereby  showed 
rlifferent  manners.    This  was  not  ob- 
•,eil.    Rather  was  it  noticed  that  the 
■lit  honorable  gentleman  on  proceed- 
to  his  seat  glanced  once  or  twice  at 
J  TOwded  pit  and  seemed  to  bo  ex- 
■tiiii;  a  demonstration  of  some  kind. 
-  ,r,e,  howevR-,  took  place.  The  fact  is, 
.■  pit  does  not  cheer  politicians  or  even' 
omatists.     We  have  seen  Mr.  Lloyd 
.  ,)i  c;e  entering  a  box  recognized  but 
.silence,  and  such  other  well  known' 
„i,if.s  as  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Sir  A.  W. 
•iM.ro.   Mr.   Masefield  and   Mr.  Shaw 
to  their  stal's  or  boxes  repeatedly 
tho  It  a  sound  being  raised.    On  the 
i,  r  hand  let  Miss  PhyUis  Dare.  Miss 
-uiliae    Chase  or  Mr.   George  Graves 
c  recognized  by  the  pit  and  up  would 
a  roar.    The  whole  thing  is  typical 
the  life  of  shadows  of  which  the  the- 
ch  is  not  only  the  scene,  but  also  the 
ntrc.-I'all  Mall  Gazette. 


,  .  -i.  :i  .ii  hoi  ^  ha'.'e  heeii 
l<u  •  1  u.-i.  !»yilaunsfl  &  Co.,  Dublin.  Nor- 
reys  (..'onnell's  '-'Rope  Enough"  deals  with 
EnglLsh  life.-  A  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
ICngland  confesses  a  liason  in  which  he  ' 
had  been  engag'ed  when  a  layman  with 
a  sin  who  has  just  murdered  the  child 
he  iearns  to  be  his  own.    Turner  Mac- 
Swiney's  "The  Revolutionist"  is  not  un- 
like Lennox  Robinson's  "Patriots."  for 
:\n  "advanced"  politician  is  stranded  in  an 
Ireland  awaking  to  a  new  sense  of  the 
'■eauty  of  compromise  and  "reason."  He' 
is  a  young  man.  wliereas  Mr.  Robinson's' 
patriot  is  an  old  one.    Mr.  MacSwiney's , 
hero  is  said  to  be  a  carefully  and  del-.-  [ 
cately  drawn  character.as  arethe  sweet- 
heart and  two  types  of  priest.  A  review-  | 
er  iiuotes  from  a  love  scene: 

Hugh— We  two  have  killed  fear.  j 

Nora— O  to  dissolve  in  this  joy. 

Hugh— It  will  endure  forever. 

Nora— Forever. 

Hugh— It  will  dominate  pain  forever. 
Nora— Pain  could  not  last  in  your  em- 
brace. 

"Such  an  antiphon  gets  rather  near  a 
self-conscious  'literaryness'  very  remote 
from  the  authentic  utterance  of  pas- 
sion." Seumas  O'Kelly's  "The  Bribe" 
pictures  the  corruption  that  can  attend 
the  election  of  the  medical  officer  to  a 
board  of  guardians  in  an  Irish  provincial 
town.  "Here  we  have  all  the  essential 
i-iuai!ties  of  a  play,  the  clash  of  will  and 
of  fate,  sharp  and  powerful  character- 
ization, humor,  pathos  and  truth  to  life. 
There  .is  no  aiming  at  fige  writlns,  but 


theatre,  properly  directed,   tliey  iniglit  j 
well  find  a  substitute  for  the  elevating 
and     instructive     influence     that  the 
chur.-^h  once  was. 

"Education  has  given  to  the  masses 
the  power  to  read,  think,  reason  and 
aspire.  The  consequences  are  inevi- 
table: but  those  who  see  in  them  only 
revolution  and  disaster  might  realize 
that  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  provide, 
th('  masses  with,  something  to  read, 
think,  reason,  and  aspire  :i bout— some- 
thing other,  1  mean,  than  mere  money, 
property  and  material  possession." 
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there  is  great  sinceritj'  and  often  dee[) 
insight." 

Mr.  Knoblauch's  new  pla.v.  "My  Lady's 
Dress"  (Royalty  Theatre,  London,  April 
21),  lias  nine  different  scenes.  The  ac- 
tion passes  in  five  countries  and  two 
centuries.  The  hero  and  heroine  are 
seen  as  seven  different  people,  each  with 
decorations,  accent  and  costumes  ap- 
I'ropriate.  "You  begin  to  think  that  this 
is  a  nightmare,  or  at  least  an  evening 
with  the  cinematograph,  and  instantly 
demand  explanation.  *  •  Kindly 
sentiment  succeeds  to  Machiaveiiian  re- 
venge. An  artless  little  costume  farce 
yields  to  a  study  of  low  life  in  White- 
chapel  after  Dickens.  Cynical  fun  paves 
the  way  for  a  bitter  little  tragedy.  So 
Mr.  Knoblauch  has  given  us  a  play 
which  is  much  more  like  an  evening 
with  the  cinematograph  than  any  otner 
yet  seen  in  this  country.  "W'Tctner  the 
cinematograph  manner  is  to  exiend  we 
may  have  our  doubts.  But  this  is  a  very 
adroit  piece  of  work."  , 


The  Hollis  when  the  c.iitain  fell 

St   Theatre  '"^"^  Reformers" 

Season  atre  last  evening,  tlie 
regular  season  at  that  house  came  to  an 
ond.  A  feature  of  the  season  has  been 
the  production  of  musical  comedies  In 
addition  to  works  of  a  dramatic  nature 
like  those  for  which  the  house  has  been 
identified  in  the  past.  These  works  had 
long  engagements  and  were  pleasant 
features  of  the  year  just  closed.  Nearly 
all  the  works  given  were  seen  here  for 
the  first  time.  The  liouse  will  now  re- 
main closed  for  the  summer  vacation. 
It  will  reopen  in  the  early  fail  with  stars 
and  productions  especially  chosen  for 
this  theatre's  patrons.  The  productions 
for  the  year  ending  last  nigat  were  as 
follows: 

Sept.  22— Julia  Sanderson,  lu  "Tbc  Sunshine 
Girl,"  by  Paul  A.  Uuoens.  Oecil  Raleigh;  music 
i  by  Paul  Rubens;   Bi'st  time  in  Boston;  eight 
weeks. 

Nov.  17— Maude  AJams  in  "Petei'  Pan,"  by 
J.  M.  Barrie;  one  week. 

Nov,  'ii — Mme.  Na^slmojp,,  In  "Bella  Donna," 
by  J.  B.  Fagon.  i'rom  the  novel  by  Robert 
Hiobens;  first  time  in  Bost-jn;  three  weeks. 

Dec.  22— Donald  Brian  in  "Tho  Marriage 
Market,"  by  M.  Bndy  and  V.  Martos,  music 
by  Victor  Jacobi;  first  time  in  Boston;  four 
weeks. 

Jan.  19— John  Dr»w  in  "The  Tyranny  of 
Te.ars."  by  C.  Haddon  Chambers,  and  "Th- 
Will,"  by  J.  M.  BaiTie;  first  time  of  latter  in 
Boston;  two  weeks. 

Feb.  2— Annie  Uiisaell  in  "The  School  for 
Scandal"  one  'neci*,  and  "She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer," one  week. 

Feb.  16— Willtain  H.  Gran-.  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Amelia  Bingham  and  Patricia  Collin  In 
"The  New  Henrietta,"  by  Itrons^'n  Howard, 
revived  by  "Wlnchell  Smith  and  Victor  Mapes, 
two  weeks. 

March  2— Billie  Burke  in  "Tho  Land  of  Prom- 
ise," by  W.  Somerset  Maugham;  first  time  in 
Koston;  two  weeks. 

March  16— "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  by 
Eleanor  Gates;  first  time  in  Boston;  tour 
weeks. 

April  13— Mrs.  Fiske  in  'Mrs.  Bumpstead- 
Leigh,"  by  Harry  James  Smith;  tirst  time  in 
Boston;  two  weeks. 

April  27- Donald  Meek  ir  "'J  he  Reformers," 
b.v  .John  Cumberland;  first  time  in  Boston; 
two  weeks. 


A  People's 


Mr.  Filson  Young  wrote 
i    follows    in    the  Pall 
Sunday      Mali  Gazette  in  behalf  of 
Theatre  ^  theatre  for  the 

"There  are  special  reasons  why  the 
inost  serious  people  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  tnovement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  People's  Sunday  Theatre. 

"It  is  not  that  Sunday  is  rather  a  dull 
day  in  England;  things  are  reaching 
such  a  point  of  liurry  that  .an  occasional 
interval  of  dulness  may  be  a  positive 
benefit.  But  the  theatre  may  be  the 
greatest  instructor  and  enlarger  of  the 
public  mind  of  our  day:  and  it  should 
be  available  for  those  who  most  need 
instruction  and  enlargement  of  mind. 
But  there  are  thousands — tens  of 
thousands — of  working  men  in  London 
who  practically  never  got  to  the  theatre  : 
proper.  They  leave  home  at  6  and 
return  at  0;  and  an  occasional  picture 
tlieatre  is  all  they  achieve  In  the  v/ay 
of  entertainment.  For  them  the  Sun- 
day theatre  would  provide  a  true  recre- 
ation, of  which  their  minds  are  in  sad 


Opera 
and 


The  Bayreutli  Festival 
will  take  place  this  year 
from  July  22  until  Aug. 
Concert   20.     There   will   be  five 
performances   of   "The   Flying  Dutch- 
man."   seven    of    "Parsifal,"    and  two 
cycles  of  "The  Ring." 

Debussy's  symphonic  suite.  "Piin- 
temps."  played  lieie  this  season,  will 
serve  as  a  "danse-idyll"  at  the  .\lham- 
bra.  London.  "Debussy,  by  the  hy. 
had  undertaken  to  provide  something 
entirelv  fresh.  Unfortunately,  his  health  ' 
gave  way  exactly  at  the  nsychological  1 
moment,  and  his  doctors  insisted  that  | 
he  should  take  a  fairly  long  rest. , 
'Printemps.'  or,  as  it  is  to  be  called,  i 
'Spring.'  happens,  however,  to  be  excel- 
lently 5uited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  should  serve  all  neces- 
sary requiiements  until  th?  composer 
has  sufficiently  recovered  his  health  to 
resume  work.  The  scenery  is  from  the 
v/ell  known  atelier  of  Roiisin,  Marc- 
Henri  and  Laverdet.  to  which  the 
Alhambra  management  already  owes 
.some  of  its  most  striking  stage  pic- 
tures: the  costumes  are  designed  and 
supervised  by  Mr.  Georges  de  Feure, 
and  the  'choreographic,'  or.  in  other 
words,  the  arrangement  of  the  dances, 
by  Mr.  Louis  Aveline.  The  scene  repre- 
sents a  landscape  in  spring,  with  a  lake 
in  the  centre,  and  the  principal  parts 
have  been  allotted  to  Miss  Phyllis 
Monkman  and  Miss  Mosetti.  as  a 
vnaiden  and  a  youth,  who  will  be  sup- 
ported by  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls  There 
will  also  be  a  dance  by  ?.Iaurice  and 
Florence  Walton." 

Percy  Grainger  in  iiis  orchestra  ver- 
sion of  "Molly  on  the  Shore."  performed 
at  the  Torquay  festival  last  month  intro- 
duced a  new  instrument.  "The  'resono- 
phone,'  as  this  particular  novelty  is 
called,  is  played  like  the  xylophone,  but 
is  of  metal,  and  produces  effects  some- 
what akin  to  those  of  the  glockenspiel, 
only  less  silvery  in  tone.  On  this  cca- 
sion  it  required  the  unit'  J  :.;ervices  oi 
two  ladies  to  play  it,  and  one  effect  of 
their  co:nbined  efforts  was  to  drown  the 
notes  of  the  contiguous  celesta.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  'resonophone' 
should  not  add  henceforth  to  th-e  joys 
of  concert-goers." 

The  subsidy  for  the  Imperial  operas 
and  theatres  in  St.  Petersburg  is  said  to 
be  a  sum  equivalent  to  $4  niH),nr,fi. 

The  first  performan  -e  in  -Seimany  of 
Montemezzi's  "L'Amore  dei  tie  :;e,"  will 
be  at  Charlottenburg. 

Paris  has  been  honoring  LuUi.    At  the 
-  Odeon,  "Psyclie,"  that  quaint  tragic  bal- 
let designed  by  Moliere.  was  performed 
the  other  day.   probably   for  the  first 
time  since  the  great  French  dramatist's 
death,  and  performed,  too.  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  the  conditions  that  were 
the  fashion  in  the  time  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze.     Old   Lulli   was  a  prolific  com- 
poser of  ballets,  and  between  the  years 
1658  and  1671  produced  no  fewer  than  30. 
Moliere  had  sketched  out  the  plan  of 
"Psyche,"  written  the  prologue,  the  first 
act,  and  first  scenes  of  the  second  and 
i  third,    when    the    impatient  monarch 
I  asked  him  to  finish  it  before  Lent.  So 
I  Moliere  had  to  ask  help  of  Pierre  Cor- 
!  neille  and  tlie  successful  Quinault,  the 
i  letter  writing  the  words  of  the  songs, 
'  and  Lulli  the  music,  and  thje  work  was  | 
produced   with  great  eclat  before  the  | 
court.    In  It  appear  Jup.{«f«  Yeaus, 


Mrs.  Havelock  Kllis  h.as  lieon  g'\  iug 
counsel  to  memhers  of  the  Woman 
K'ufCrage  party  in  New  York.  She 
fioes  not  belie\e  in  firing  country 
houses  and  churches,  or  in  slashing 
nnd  breaking  ■works  uf  art.  "If  ^ve 
women  would  refuse  Uj  kiss  our  hus- 
bands, or  even  look  at  them,  we 
fehould  get  nearer  th-s  vote."  Mrs. 
Kllis's  husband  \3  a.n  Knglish  physi- 
cian, -who  abandoned  iiis  practice  to 
devote  himself  to  literature.  He  )ias 
viritten  many  important  books, 
among  them  several  bearing  on  sexual 
topics,  vv'hich,  by  reason  of  their 
frankness,  have  been  published  in 
Germany,  altho'jgh  they  are  written 
in  English.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Ellis  '  ' 
profited  by  her  husbtmd's  anthr.  : 
logical  researches,  and  is  able  to  yi\e 
Hound  and  shrewd  advice  to  those 
protesting  against  tlie  tyranny  of  the 
male.  Unfortunately,  her  proposition 
Is  not  original.  In  411  B.  C.  a  play, 
"Lysistrata,"  by  one  AristopIiar.es, 
was  produced  at  Athens,  in  which  the 
heroine  and  the  more  resolute  of  her 
female  companions  jiersuaded  the 
rren  to  bring  a  war  to  an  end  by  re- 
fi.'sing  them  close  companionship. 
This  comedy  has  been  ingeniously  im- 
itated, for  a  full  translation  would 
not  be  allowed,  even  on  a  Parisian 
stage,  by  M.  Maurice  Dounay,  who 
'  retained  the  title,  the  situations  and 
\  much  of  the  original  and  audacious ; 
1  dialogue.  An  E::glish  adaptation  by  ' 
!  Laurence  Housman  of  the  Greek  1 
'  original  has  been  produced  in  London 
;  and  New  York.  If  Mrs.  Ellis's  propo- 
I  sition  were  put  into  exfect  the  result 
might  be  doubtful.  There  are  always 
women  who  are  not  in  such  complete 
.•sympathy  with  the  suffrage  move- 
I  ment.  Lysistrata  found  some  of  her 
own  band  rebellious,  and  even  treach- 
erous, out  of  compassion  for  husband 
or  lover. 


Zep!i,\r.  .\egile  and 
graces— Cleomanes  and 
s  lovers! — and  one  or 
■t'-rs,  t'ne  (ive-part  ae- 

strinss   and  "lisured 


I^ove.  Psyche, 
Phaene,  the  two 
.■\genor  iPsyilie' 
two  other  tliara 
compaiiiment  of 
bass"  on  the  clavecin  seeming  a  far 
cry  from  the  surging  orchestra  of  our 
own  day.  But  Lulli  had  little  to  learn  in 
his  treatment  of  dramatic  action;  he 
was  ver.v  much  awake,  ver.v  much  alive  ' 
to  any  sort  of  anachronism  in  tlieatri- 
cal  art.— Daily  Telegraph,  April  '20. 

Wilhelm  Kienzl's  opera,   "Der  Exan- 
gelimann,"  was  produced  at  Liverpool 
In  an  English  version,  "The  Pious  Beg- 
gar," on  .\pril  17,  by  the  Moody-Man-  '■ 
ners  Co. 

Mr.  Berkowski,  a  violinist,  has  in- 
vented a  bow  that  will  permit  the  play- 
ers to  produce  chords  of  three  or  four 
notes,  not  after  the  manner  of  an  ar- 
peggio, but  with  simultaneous  sounds. 
I'ite  Menestrel  fears  that  this  invention 
will  ruin  the  eliarcter  of  tlie  in.struinent. 

Ro.stand  now  denies  that  he  lias  given 
:in  Italian  composer  permission  to  turn 
■'L'yrano  de  Bergerac"  into  an  opera 
and  he  will,  for  the  present  at  least, 
oppose  any  transformation  of  his  j 
drama.  | 

'The  first  performance  of  Roger-Du-  | 
L-asse's  "Orpheus,"  a  ballet  pantomime  1 
in  three  acts,  took  place  in  .St.  Peters- 
burg under  Siloti.  There  were  13  re- 
hearsals for  the  orchestra  and  10  for 
the  chorus.  The  ballet  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Marien  theatre  next  fall. 


j  HLLIAN  NORDICA 

The  career  of  Lillian  Nordica,  a 
woman  nobly  planned,  was  remark- 
able, even  in  the  fantastical  history 
^f  the  stage.  Nature  was  kind  to  her 
lin  certain  -ways:  She  gave  her  a 
full,  brilliant  voice,  a  handsome  face, 
k  commanding  figure.  She  also  gave 
Iter  an  indomitable  will.  Thus  through 
^ireless  energy  and  application  the 
singer  gained  an  enviable  position  in 
the  operatic  world  and  honored  her 
native  state,  her  country,  her  pro- 
fession. 

A  "born  singer,"  she  w^as  not  a 
musician  in  the  higher  meaning  of 
the  word.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  to 
master  the  music  of  a  role.  There 
was  need  of  long  and  laborious  prep- 
a  ration.  Her  ambition  was  great; 
her  eagerness  to  study,  her  admirable 
perseverance,  enabled  her  to  accom- 
plish an  artistic  purpose.  Applauded 
in  Italian  and  French  operas,  she 
was  not  content.  She  soon  realized 
that  there  was  another  operatic  art. 
in  which  the  impersonation  of  a  char- 
acter was  held  important;  that  the' 
was  another  school  of  singers.  Sh 
did  not  know  the  German  langua^:. 
the  musical  speech  of  the  later  War- 
ner was  to  her  an  alien  tongue.  Hi  r 
grit  enabled  her  to  triumph  at  la.-t 
in  operas  that  had  been  to  her  a 
sealed  book. 

In  her  earlier  years  she  W'as  at  he; 
best    only    an    accomphshed  sine 
who  as  an  actress  walked  withm  . 
thought  in  conventional  grooves.  K  r 
common  sense,  which  was  unusually 
developed,    taught    her    that  ther 
should  be  a  closer  relationship  h. 
tween  a  musical  phrase  and  the  sirr: 
er's  gesture,  action,  repose.  Her  fa 
was  not  naturally  mobile.    She  ■" 
inclined,  like  nearly  all  her  fello  .  - 
countrywomen  in  opera,,  to  be  .^elf- 
conscious.     Knowing    all    this,  she 
toiled    incessantly   to   acquire  ease, 
flexibility,  significant  gesture,  facial 
expression.  Gaining  in  good  measure 
what  was  needed,  she,  however,  re- 
mained   true    to    the    principles  of 
vocal  art.  Taking  the  part  of  Bruenn- 
hilde  or  Isolde,  she  always  sang,  as 
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I  Violet! 

 .,,11  ■  lamental 

orepts  of  the  BajruuiU  after  Wag- 
.  r's  tleath  never  influenced  her.  She 
.13  first  and  last  a  singer,  who,  hav-  i 

mastered  art,  respected  It. 
Her  career  may  well  be  an  example 
id  an  Incentive  to  all  young  stu- 
.'nts,  especially  to  the  young  women 
idy  to  leap  upon  the  stage  after  a 
ar  or  two  of  superficial  preparn- 

•  iD.  In  other  ways  they  can  profit 
ijy  her  example.  For  Mme.  Nordica 
was  devoid  of  foolish  prima  donna 
i^lnis,  caprices,  airs  and  graces;  she 

;j"(vas  proud  of  her  country  and  loyal 
it;  quick  to  recognize  puhllcly  the 
ilent  of  another;  just,  not  carping, 
I  adverse  criticism;  helpful  and  gen- 
)us  in  her  daily  life.    It  was  not 
r  n  it';r.^  to  be  small,  mean,  envi- 
:  .'HIS. 

Have  vun  ever  had  ttiM  Impalse  of  confej- 
,     of   absolutely   bon^t  talk 
.an  Wing?    It  comes  general  y  when  >ott 

•  In  an  express  train  or  le.-.niiiK  over  tse 

•  of  a  lirer  or  In  eiraie  cli.-ince  place.  .  .  . 
,  „(n  never  meet  him  again  you  ate  suw. 

.,  can  talk  from  your  soul  and  listen 
r  beart,   sure   that   you   will,  never 
n     But  the  trazedy  of  life  is  that 
.nss  cannot  b  said  to  th<nie  nearest 
uii.l  ,.,ur.-3t  wUo  c-ould  suffer-and  hit  back.  , 

Messrs.  Henschel  and  Kreisler.  | 

London  journals  inform  us  that  Mr. ' 
org    Henschel.    described    as  that 
arming  vocalist,"  has  given  a  fare- 
^11  recital.    This  is  surprising  news, 
■obablv  the  word  ■'farewell"  is  uspd 
an  Adelina  Pattian  sense,  for  Mr. 
icnschel  is  only  in  his  65th  year  and 
:e   English  like   their  singers   in  an 
ivanced  state.    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
,ys  of  him:   "He  is  a  great  favorite 
America,  where  he  created  the  Bos- 
.n  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  which  he 

•  s  the  first  conductor.  Having  gi\  en 
oston  its  famous  orchestra.  Dr.  Hen- 

iiel  came  back  to  London."  It  has 
-An  said  in  Boston,  but  perhaps  tlie 
.mor  was  unfounded,  that  Maj.  Henry 

Higginson  "created"  the  Boston 
^vmphony  Orchestra;  not  only  created 
it",  but  maintained  it  with  princely  gen- 
ero.^ity.  .  ,.  .  i  V, 

Mr   Fritz  Kreisler,  the  violinist,  ha\- 
ing  arrived  in  London,  talked  with 
reporter  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  a  ; 
'ays    ago.      He    said    that  Amen 
,  udiences  are  fastidious.    "They  b; 
ijeen  spoiled  because  they  have  he 
every    fine    artist   in    the  world, 
every  musician  visits  them  constar 
\n(^  If  they  do  not  like  your  work  ; 
;o::£..-r  they  frankly  tell  you  so.  Ti 
■rch-'stras  are  superb.  The  Boston 
hony  orchestra,  with  which  I  toure 
has    no    superior    anywhere    In  tne 
Nvorld." 


TON 


Plowden  on  Women. 

Miss  Charlotte  Doyle,  who  had  been 
keeping  company  for  about  three  years 
with  one  Joseph  Brown,  a  young  butch  r 
of  Camden  Town,  Eng.,  appeared 
fore  Mr.  Plowden,  the  magistrate,  v 
a  badly  discolored  eye.    It  appears  i 
in  the  course  of  an  argument  Mr.  Brown 
pasted  her  with  manly  vigor  and  an 
unerring  aim.    Mr.  Plowden  addressed 
Charlotte's  swain  as  follows: 

"Vou  seem  to  think  you  have  a  kind 
of  claim  or  right  over  her,  but  you  have 
none  whatever.  You  must  understand 
your  relations  with  young  women.  If 
vou  like  to  think  they  are  going  to  5tick 
to  vou  it  is  a  pity  to  disturb  your  dream ; 
but  it  is  a  dream.  They  won't  stick  to 
vou ;  you  need  not  in  the  least  expect 
it.  You  are  only  one  among  many.  You 
cannot  have  it  all  your  own  way.  You 
expect  too  much  of  the  sex,  and  of  the 
world  altogether.  Be  thankful  for  small 
mercies-.    Do  you  understand?" 

Mr.  Brown  replied  that  he  did  under- 
stand, whereupon  the  excellent  Mr. 
Plowden  said  to  him:  "Now  pay  a 
fine  of  20  shillings  and  brood  over  it." 


I  no  slouch  of  a  literary  crliK-,  om:e  i..  c.u 
I  with  clenched  teeth  and  a  mlsl>ty  oath 
Mr.  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  of 
ner.  Me  ,  was  the  greatest  Anier- 
i'oet?    After  all  Mr.  Benjamin  De 
Cit^-' -res,  who  conti  ibutes  en  article  on 
I  Julos  Laforgue  to  the  International  is 
the  man  for  our  money.    "iJiforguo  was 
always  trying  to  puncture  the  carapace 
of  the  relative  with  the  stiletto  of  his 
(absolutism.    •    *    *    He  volplaned  with 
)his  metaphor  machine  from  the  highest 
•  :(ltiui'h  s  to  the  bogs  and  gutters."  Hur- 
he  simple  style ! 

GUGLIELMUS  GRAMMATICUS 

Certain  German  grammarir.ns,  notj 
having  the  fear  of  lese-maieste  be- 
fore their  eyes,  have  criticized  the 
Kinperor  William  for  using  in  a  let- 
ter a  word  partly  French;  also  for 
v.iitlng  his  letter  "In  the  style  of  a 
tradesman."  That  the  Empercr  should 
have  employed  a  word  even  "partly 
French"  is  almost  incredible,  for  he 
has  been  a  zealous  supporter  of  a 
society  for  purifying  the  German 
language,  that  is,  for  throwing  out 
all  verbal  interlopers  and  aliens.  'J'his 
society  has  published  "Verdfut- 
schungsbuecher,"  pamphlets  giving 
the  German  equivalents  for  foroign 
words  freely  used  for  a  long  time 
ELnd  found  in  German  dictionaries. 
The  patriotic  vocabulary  for  business, 
games  of  cards,  housekeeping,  of- 
ficial business,  schools  and  students, 
the  medical  profession,  music'ans. 
etc.,  has  been  thus  firmly  established 
liwith  results  often  ridiculous.  Thus 
no  dancer  should  ever  speak  of  a 
"coiffeur";  "haarkuenstler"  Is  the 
only  word.  TlTere  is  no  '  akrobat" 
or  "acrobat,"  only  a  "seilkuenstler." 
a  "luftkuenstler"  or  a  "kraftkueust- 
ler."  The  Emperor's  sin  is  therefore 
the  more  deadly. 

If  William  had  erred  in  a  state 
document,   the   saying   of  Johannes 
Brahms  might  be  quoted;  "Always 
peak  respectfully  of  a  Prince's  tnu- 
-    al  compositions,  for  you  may  not 
1  ,w  -who  wrote  them."    Cobbetl  In 
English  Grammar  did  not  hesi- 
te  to  point  out  the  "errors  and 
1    nsense"  In  a  royal  speech,  first  say- 
_'  that  if  in  any  human  effort,  per- 
tlon  can  be  expected,  we  haM*  a 
;  i-ht  to  expect  it  in  a  King's  speech, 
l-ecause  it  is  short,  without  reasoning. 
■  with  distinct  topics,  and  composed,, 
at  least  in  his  day,  by  nine  men.  Butj 
V.'illiam  wrote  a  letter  and  in  his  own' 
hand.     What    will    become    of  the| 
greatly   daring   grammarians?  The 
K.nperor  Tiberius  though  fond  of  the 
'■ral  sciences  could  not  endure  the 
S  'und  of  a  Greek  w-ord  and  insisted 
that  a  Latin  one  should  take  :ts  place., 
If  one  were  not  to  be  found  then  the 
thought  should  be  uttered  in  m.ire 
words  and  by  circumlocution.  And 
:t  was  his  pleasure  to  vex  the  gram- 
marians with  hard  questions:  \VIio 
was  Hecuba's  mother?    What  name 
Achilles    had    among    the  Virgins? 
What  was  it  that  the  Sirens  were 
wont  to  sing?   Lucky  are  the  German 
grammarians    if    they    escape  as 
lightly. 


matter  whetli 
i   I      1   1  ji.-i;.,  or  wrongly  con- 

victed. There  seems  to  be  no  genuine 
effort  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the 


lliat  I'oi       year.--  ne  l^a.l  !>cr-n  try.iu-  i> 
euro  drunkards  by  making  them  drink 
in  moderation,  but  had  never  once  suc- 


case  except  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Burns  I  ceeded.    He  was  tnus  reported:  "The 
,  ,     ..w     ,  *  .    -1    rev.  gent  eman  stated  that  his  reason 

ami  the  lawyers  for  the  defence.  And  I "  •  -      —  ----- 

yet  in  theory  the  first  duty  of  even  a 


prosecuting  attorney  is  not  to  send 
'an  accused  to  jail  or  the  scaffold,  but 
to  ascertain  his  guilt  or  Innocence. 
The  venerable  and  majestic  maxim 
'for  years  respected  in  criminal  cases 
has  been  thrown  overboard.  In  some 
cities  the  prosecutor  is  only  a  perse- 
cutor, not  scrupulous  in  method. 


for  taking  the  pledge  was  that  for  30 
years  he  had  been  trying  to  drink  in 
inoderation.  but  had  never  onco  suc- 
ceeded!' " 


"Gentlemen  ot  the  jury.  In  this  case  the 
counsel  on  both  Hides  are  unintelligible,  the 
\<itnesec3  lncredlbK>,  and  th?  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  are  both  such  ^ad  characters  that 
to  m«  It  Is  Indifferent  which  way  you  give 
vour  verdict."  And  here  Is  s  model  siimnilng 
"up.  The  Judge  was  trjing  a  boy  for  "lifting'' 
a  ptaddlng.  "Gentlemen,"  hs  said,  polutlog  to 
the  culprit  and  the  spoils,  "there's  the  boy 
and  there's  the  pudding." 

Too  Sensitive. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  stranger  In  your  town,  I  dropped 
Into  an  old  and  famous  eating  house, 
celebrated  for  certain  plain  dishes.  As 
I  wished  a  draught  of  ale.  having  been 
reading  George  Borrow's  eulogy  ot  malt 
liquor  when  properly  brewed,  I  .called 
for  bread  and  cheese  to  go  with  It,  so 
as  to  be  In  the  true  Borrovian  sijlrlt. 
The  waiter  drew  a  piratical  knife,  sharp- 
ened It  on  his  boot  sole,  wiped  It  on  his 
I  grea.sy  apron,  and  cut  a  slice.  An  un- 
!  dersized  and  timid  person,  I  did  not  re- 
monstrate, but  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
eat  what  he  gave  me.  I  went  to  the 
bar  where  there  was  a  noble  Cheddar 
and  asked  the  barkeeper  if  I  could  cut 
myself  a  piece.  "Sure;  It  you'll  pay  for 
It/'  And  then  I  hardly  felt  ^t  home. 
Boston,  May  11.   HYACINTH  SAGE. 
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Literary  Adjusters. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Mr.    George    Sylvester  Viereck 
contributes  four  pages  of  literary  criti- 
cism.   There  is  this  head  line:  "Critl- 1 
cism  should  be  the  adventure  of  a  soul  '■ 
nmidst  masterpieces.— St.  Beuve.   In  the  • 
first  place  it  Is  "Sainte-Beuve."  In  the) 
second  place  It  was  M.  Anatole  France 
who  remarked:    "The  good  critic  is  he 
that  relates  the  adventures  of  his  soul 
among  masterpieces."   Mr.  Viereck  will 
find  this  sentence  in  the  letter  to  Adrien 
Hebrard  that  serves  as  a  preface  to  the 
I  first  volume  ot  France's  "Vie  Litter- 
laire." 

Mr.  Vierech  says   of  Mr.  Alexander 
I  1      vey:    "He  is  a  centaur  with  the  face 
;  .angei.    He  has  the  goat  foot  of 
.  and  the  brain  of  Plato."    Truly  a 
mail    for    whom    vaudeville  managers 
'  should  bid  extravagantly.    Mr.  Vierech 

■  -  been  reading  Mr.  Roosevelt's  I'His- 

as    Literature."      "The  beautiful 
thmlcal  Ult  of  his  essays  stamps  him 
as  a  poet.    If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not 
been  predestined  to  be  the  first  dtlzen 

■  f  the  American  republic,  he  would  have 

the  first  citizen  of  the  American 
assus."    And  Mr.  Vierech  declares 
r' .   -       as  much  poetry  in  Roose- 
-  In  "Leaves  of  Grass"  or 


Aetna  300  Years  Ago. 

Mr.  George  Sandys  went  ajourneylng 
In  1610  and  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels.  His  description  ot  Aetna's  be- 
havior and  misbehavior  cannot  be  bet- 
tered even  In  this  age  of  "descriptive 
writers." 

"Aetna,  called  by  Pindarus  the  celes- 
tial column,  Is  the  highest  mountain  c  f 
Sicily,  for  a  great  space  leisurely  ris- 
ing; insomuch  as  the  top  is  10  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  uttermost  basis.  It  ap- 
peareth  this  way  with  two  shoulders, 
having  an  eminent  head  in  the  middle. 
The  lower  parts  are  luxuriously  fruit- 
ful, the  middle  woody,  the  upper  rocky, 
steep  and  almost  covered  with  snow; 
yet  smoking  In  the  midst  like  so  many 
con.loining  chimneys  and  vomiting  in- 
termitted flames,  though  not  but  by 
night  to  be  discerned,  as  if  heat  and 
cold  had  left  their  contentions  and  em- 
braced one  another.  This  burning  bea- 
con doth  show  her  fire  by  night  and 
her  smoke  by  day,  a  wonderful  way  off; 
yet  heretofore  discerned  further;  in 
that  the  matter  perhaps  Is  diminished 
by  so  long  an  expanse.  Myself  have 
seen  both  plainly  unto  Malta;  and  the 
mountain  Itself  is  to  be  discovered  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  off  by  the  sailor. 
Those  that  have  been  at  the  top  do  re- 
port that  there  is  there  a  largo  plain  of 
cinders  and  ashes  environed  with  a  brow 
of  the  same:  and  in  the  midst  of  a  hill  of 
like  substance;  out  of  which  bursteth  a 
continual  vi  ind  that  keepeth  an  horrible 
rumbling;  evaporating  ilames  and  smoke, 
which  hang  about  it  like  a  great  long 
cloud.  •  ♦  •  The  extraordinary  erup- 
tions thereof  have  been  reputed  ominous. 
For  so  it  did  after  the  death  of  Caesar: 
When  not  only  the  cities  thereabout 
were  damnified  thereby,  but  divers  in 
Calabria." 


Shakespeare  and  Bacon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  April  9  you  said,  in  answer  to  a  cor- 
respondent who  Inquired  of  you  why 
Shakespeare  never  mentioned  tobacco, 
that  perhaps  he  "was  a  member  of  the 
Anti-Tobacco  League."    If  ShaV.espear 
was  an  anti-tobacconist,  how  did  it  hap- 
pen that  he  owned  a  tobacco  box  or  did  I 
he  never  own  one?    In  the  chapter  on 
"Strntford-on-Avon,"  in  Washington  Irv- 
ing's    "Sketch-Book,"    Irving   says.  In 
speaking  of  the  alleged  relics  ot  Shake- 
spenre,  which  he  saw  in  the  house  In 
which  Shakespeare  was  born:  "There, 
too,  was  his  tobacco  box,  which  proves 
that  he  was  a  rival  smoker  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh."  The  cicerone  who  showed 
Irving  through  the  house,  and  who  Is 
described  l>y  him  as  "a  garrulous  >nld 
lady  in  a  frosty  red  face  lighted  up  by 
a   cold,    blue,   anxious   eye,   and  gar- 
nished with   artificial  locks  cf  fiaxen 
hair  curling  from  under  an  exceeding- 
ly dirty  cap,"  was  the  "poetical"  wid- 
ow, Mary  Hornby,  who  not  long  after- 
wards   gave    up    her    tenancy    of  the 
Shakespeare   birthplace   house    on  .^c- 
rount  of  an  advance  in  the  rent  charged 
fji   It,  and  who  took  more  or  Icsj  ot 
the  "relics"  with  her.    I  presume  that 
the  "relics"  which  she  took  with  her 
had  been  gathered  by  her  and  were  her 
own  property.     Was  the  tobacco  box 
which  Irving  speaks  of  as  being  In  the 
birthplace  house  when  he  vished  It  one 
of  .those  which  Mrs.  Hornby  had  col- 
lected and  which  she  took  with  her 
when  she  vacated  the  house,  or  Is  it 
I  still  there?  SCRUTATOR. 
I    Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


Miss  Alt  Sings  with  Refreshing 
Simplicity  in  "Adele"  at 
the  Tremont. 
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IN  ATLANTA 

The  Frank  case  at  Atlanta  is  al- 
ready In  the  class  characterized  by , 
the  French  as  "Causes  Celebres."  The 
latest  development,  the  report  that 
Mr.  Burns,  the  detective,  may  be  put 
tinder  arrest,  reminds  one  of  in- 
genious French  romances  in  which 
Arsene  Lupin,  or  another,  is  so  mys- 
terious in  his  investigations  that  the 
reader  is  not  wholly  sure  until  the 
end  whether  the  hero  Is  the  criminal 
or  the  detective;  but  Mr.  Burns  has 
frequently  visited  Boston  and  is 
known  by  many  who  would  not  for  a 
moment  suspect  him  of  foul  tricks  In 
acquiring  evidence.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  majority  of  the 
I  witnesses  in  this  case  are  persons  of 
I  unsavory  character  or  crassly  ig- 
norant and  timid,  easily  pulled  this 
way  or  that  by  bribe  or  threat.  Like 
■  Dorothea  Brooke's  father,  they  are 
of  miscellaneous  opinions  and  uncer- 
tain vote.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
realize  the  conditions  In  Atlanta;  the 
singular  temper  of  the  citizens,  the 
J  attitude  of  the  officials,  the  anxiety 
•j^o  "i.rc*. '  t  the  good  name"  of  the 


To  Quiz. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  the  word  "quiz,"  the  verb  meaning 
to  question  one,  good  English?  I  was 
corrected  the  other  day  by  a  fussy 
person  for  saying  that  a  lawyer  quizzed 
a  witness.     HENRY  B.  FAULKNER. 

Worcester,  May  8. 

"Quiz,"  the  verb.  In  reputable  Enslish, 

means  to  make  sport  or  fun  of  a  per- 
son or  thing,  to  turn  to  ridicule,  and. 
sometimes,  to  regard  with  an  air  of 
mockery.  "He  spent  his  time  in  ridicul- 
ing, or,  in  his  own  phrase,  quizzing 
every  sensible  young  man.  "  A  "quiz", 
means  an  odd  or  eccentric  person  (now, 
rare),  one  who  quizzes;  a  practical  joke, 
hoax,  jest;  the  act  of  quizzing.  To  quiz, 
meaning  to  question  a  parson,  or  to  e.x- 
amlne  a  student,  is  a  dialect  word  in 
England,  but  common  in  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Ralne  Ellis  wrote  this  note  m 
her  edition  of  Fanny  Bumey's  "Early 
'  Dlarv  ":  "It  shows  the  changes  of  fash- 
ion In  slang  that  Fanny  has  (50  yeai.s 
or  more  afterward)  translated  this 
(then  obsolete)  word,  'smoaked,'  a.s 
'quizzed,'  for  nineteenth  century  read- 
ers, not  that  the  word  'quiz'  did  not 
exist  in  the  eighteenlh  century,  but  it 
was  cbiefiy  used  as  a  substantive,  and 
applied  to  the  object  or  victim  of  qmz-- 
2lng_th.-.  Quiz.  They  'smoaked'  a  'qiuz 
and  then  they  'roasted,'  or  teased  or 
tormented  him." 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

The  following  improving  anecdote  is 
related  by  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell:  "A 
clerical  uncle  ot  mine  took  the  pledge 
In  his  old  age,  and  at  a  public  meeting 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THE.'^TRE — First  per 
formance  In  Boston  of  "Adele,"  an  oper- 
etta In  three  acts;  book  adapted  by 
.\dolf  Phllipp  and  Edward  A.  Paultonj 
from  the  play  by  Paul  Herve.  Music 
by  Jean  Briquet.  Produced  at  Montreal 
Aug.  18,  1913.  Produced  In  New  York 
at  the  Long  Acre  Theatre,  Aug.  28,  1913 
Baron  Charles  de  Chantllly . . .  .Hal  Forde 

Robert  Friebur  Alfred  Kappeler 

Henry  Parmaceau  Geqrge  O  Donnell 

Alfred  Friebur  ,v'"'''^  i^^^i^  , 

Jacques  ^^"l"'  .^n^^\7. 

X(ie\e   Natalie  Alt 

Mme.  Myrlane  de  NeuviUe.  .Nanette  Flack 

Bablole....  I>-5ttie  Vincent 

The  plot  has  served  many.  Charles, 
impecunious,  about  to  commit  suicide, 
agrees  to  marry  Adelt.  the  daughter  of 
a  rich    dealer  In  pickled    and  canned 
goods,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
marriage  will  be  only  civil  and  formal. 
■Phere  will  be  a  divorce.    Then  Adele 
can  wed  Robert  Friebur,  for  she  w'U 
'  be  a  divorced  wife,  and  the  question  ftf 
'  her  age  will  not  prevent  her  marrying 
against  the  will  of  her  father,  who.  of 
course.    Is    Ignorant    of    this  scheme 
I  Re,  Parmaceau,  has  a  hated  rival  ir 
!  business,  Friebur,  and  not  for  a  wo-ld 
I  of  anchovies  and  caviare  would  ho  al- 
low his  daughter  to  wed  the  foolish 
Robert. 

Charles  has  another  woman  In  mind 
the  voluptuous  Mme.  de  NeuvlUe.  The 
wedding  before  the  notary  takes  place 
at  Trouville.  Mme.  de  NeuviUe,  who 
has  hitherto  kept  Charles  at  a  distance, 
Is  now  jealous.  She  begs  him  to  Join 
her  In  her  suite  at  night,  and  as  a  sig- 
nal she  will  sing  the  Toreador  s  song. 

Robert  begs  Adele  to  meet  him,  and 
his  signal  is  the  cuckoo's  call.  Charlea 
and  Adele  now  find  that  they  are  in 
1-ive  and  the  signals  are  unheeded.! 
This  scene  practically  ends  the  comedy.' 
There  is  a  third  act,  which  Is  Inconse- 
quential, and  as  performed  last  night  Is 
not  In  the  vein  of  the  two  preceding. 

The  story  Is  told  Intelligibly.  The  dia- 
logue for  two  acts  at  least  Is  to  the 
point  and  at  times  epigrammatic.  But 
strength  of  the  piece  is  In  the  mu- 
whlch  Is  tuneful  and  graceful.  The 


the 
sic 


melodies  are  fresh:  the  instrumentation 
Is  refined.  Several  of  the  ensemble 
numbers  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
"conversation  music"  of  true  opera- 
comique.  The  waltz  song,  "Adele,"  will 
at  once  become  popular, 
i  The  announcement  was  made  In  the 
Sunday  newspapers  that  the  "original 
cast"  would  be  brought  here  "Intact." 
Miss  Georgia  Calne,  Miss  Edna  Brod- 
erlck  and  Mr.  Will  Danforth  were  ad- 
vertised to  appear.  They  did  not,  and 
for  them  Miss  Flack,  Miss  Vincent  and 
Mr.  O' Donnell  were  substituted. 

Miss  Natalie  Alt,  who  has  taken  the 
part  of  Adele  from  the  beginning;,  acted 
and  sang  with  refreshing  simplicity.  She 
was  Ingenuous  and  bewitching  In  the 
scenes  with  Charles.  Her  voice  Is  agree- 
able and  It  is  used  discreetly. 

Miss  Flack  as  Mme.  De  Neuvllle  was 
a  brunette  whose  prior  claim  on  Charles 
was  ri^n  -  n:\Me.    She  snner  with  a  cer- 
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.  hi-.:-.l"  the 

.  I  L  imrles  with  spirit  and  M'- 
V  gave  an  amusing  Impersonation 
,  nolerlc  and  eccentric  maker  aiia 
of  pickled  fish.  It  Is  a  pity  that 
mnortant  part  of  Parmaceau  was 
.  lociuately  taken.    Mr.  O'DonneU 

hard  work  of  It.   

.  ,e  was  a  double  quartet  of  women 
.  quartet  of  men  that  formed  an 
uve  chorus.    There  were  """sua^ly 
voices  among  the   women  ine 
estra  was  led  with  authority  and. 

0  by  Mr.  Frank  MandevilLi.  an^ 
u.nes  were  handsome  in  color  aM 
er.  and  the  piece  was  well  stagea. 
-re  was  no  dancing,  modern,  syn  ■ 
,  interpretaUve,  conventional  or  au- 

pi'ous    for  the  innocent  gambols  of 
5S  Vincent  could  hardly  ba  called 

[hJ  music  of  •■Adele"  and  charm- 
personality  and  simple  art  of  Miss 
-  Should  inYure  the  operetta  success, 
ey  that  demand  the  attraction  of  un- 
ped  women,  riotous  dancing  and  mug- 
g  comedians  with  ?ags  and  wheezes 

1  go  away  dis-ippointed  i 
t  might  be  said  that  the  sorg  My 
ng  Lost  Love,  Lenorc."  in  the  third 

i.,  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
music,  and  that  Mr.  Forde  In  the 
Jet  •■Strawberries  ^'^^  „e 
ced  an  incongruous  touch  of  farce 
nedy.  Many  of  the  ^""f,  ■ 
•ted  numbers  were  repeated,  and  the 
-f  waltz  song  won  instant  favor. 


svival  of  "If  I  Were  King"  Car- 
ries New  Virility  in  Poetic 
Character. 


T.-a.-i  rei  I.  .1.-  iociilltil,  ^[I'ji.'.s  a  iVw 
words.  li-j  expressed  his  regi'et  that  his 
wife.  Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  was  not  In 
the  cast  and  made  the  pleasing  an- 
nouncement that  as  her  health  con- 
tinues to  improve  he  hopes  to  give  sev- 
eral farewell  performances  with  her  in 
Boston  before  her  retirement  from  the 
stage. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  who  has  come  to  Bos- 
ton to  see  his  "Charlemagne"  for  the 
first  time  next  Monday  evening,  was  in 
_tlie  audiencf 


Ills 
woo- 
an  ad- 


■iS  IS 

s  and 


ELEPHANTS 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 


by  historians.  Tiljenus  is  now  repi  l-- 
eented  as  a  scholarly  and  beneficent 
ruler;  Richard  the  Third  was  a  rather 
comely  and  agreeable  person,  interested 
In  the  establishment  of  boy  choirs,  not 
a  bit  like  the  tyrant  as  impersonated  on 
the  stage  by  Barry  Sullivan;  Lucrezia 
Borgia  was  a  saint  on  earth,  mini.sierlng 
to  the  poor  and  keeping  herself  un-' 
spotted  from  the  world.  These  three 
historical  characters  are  not  so  inter- 
esting as  the  three  of  the  legend.  The 
Villon  of  history  was  a  rascal  that  de- 
served the  gallows.  For  that  reason 
should  Mr.  McCarthy  be  blamed  for 
fashioning  him  anew,  or  Mr.  dothern 
prevented  from  playing  him?  Next  Mon- 
day night  Charlemagne  will  be  seen  on 
the  stage.  As  known  to  the  great  rna- 
jority  he  is  a  legendary  character.  Was 
not  one  of  the  books  in  which  boys  de- 
lighted Bulfinch's  "Legends  of  Charle- 
magne"?  Let  Mr.  McCarthy's  imagina 


i  niagne  1  -L.et  ivir.  ivi.u'^cti  un j(  a  i,..u,e>...- 
Mlee  nrfnrrl'c  TrirW  AnllTialS  "o"  have  full  swing.  A  certain  Duval 
MISS     UriOra  S      iriCK     HlllUiaid   ^  provincial  comedian,  wrote  a  heroic 

Back— Several  Other  Good 


hubert  Theatre.    E.  H.  Sothern  in 
I  Were  King,"  a  romantic  play  in 
r  acts  by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 

iicois  Villon  Mr.  Sothern 

ii?!  XI  Oeorge  W.  Wilson 

;ran  L'Hermlte  J.  Bayre  Crawley 

.er  Le  Daln  John  S.  O'Brien 

lault  D'-A.usslgny  Wllliani  Harris 

.]  Le  Jolys  Thomas  Louden 

Astrologer  Frank  Bertrana 

^nn  D'Or  Lark  Taylor 

fjoye  "William  Adams 

rain  of  the  Watch  Albert  Williams 

Ilnal  John  Rodgers 

herlne  Da  Vaucelles. Elizabeth  Valentine 

i  iier  Villon  Ina  .Joldsmlth 

:j-uette  Du  Humel   (The  Abbess).... 

.\lma  Kruger 

liannetton.  Mlllicent  McLaughlin 

inehe  Miss  Esther  Mendel 

"lemetts  Miss  Katherln,'  Wilson 

■  eau..  ..,.Ml39  Dorothy  Morrison 

ise  Miss  Vera  Evelyn 

-n  Miss  Miriam  Sand 

Mr.  Sothern  began  a  two-weeks'  ei- 
ifement  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  last 
iilng.    There  was  a  large  and  very, 
reeiative  audience, 
was  a  pleasure    to  see  again  Mr, 
■''arthy's  charming  play  of  romance 
i  chivalry,  with  Its  well-turned  lines 
id  skilfully  contrasted  characters.  Its 
ntlment  and  pageantry.    The  revival 
/narked  by  Mr.  Sothern's  usual  atten- 
1  to  detail  In  the  matter  of  elaborate 
ery  and  gorgeous  costuming.  Each 
'he  three  settings— the  tavern,  tho 
Ecarden  and  the  gibbet— was  a  rare- 
xecut^d  stage  picture. 

Sothern  has  expressed  his  opinion 
roblem  plays."    He  has  also  stated 
the  plays  In  which  he  appears  are 
interesting  to  him  than  the  aver- 
inodern  comedy,  because  their  pro- 
lon  necessarily  presents  greater  dif- 
:ty    In    the    performance    of  the 
los  and  the  matter  of  staging.  He 
nsiders  the  theatre  a  place  for  enter- 
[inment. 

'!  lie  distinguished  actor's  devotion  to 
art  is  deep,  vigilant  and  sincere.  His 
ievements  are  wide,  varied  and  stim- 
iing  to  all  classes.    He  upholds  the 
-i  traditions  of  the  theatre.  I 
The  performance  last  evening  was  a| 
lightfut  entertainment  In  the  highest 
nse  of  the  word.    Mr.  McCarthy's  vil-  i 
1  is  a  sympathetic,  picturesque  and  1 
etorical  character,  well  suited  to  Mr. 
ithern's  fine   figure,   voice   and  car- 
ige.    The  actor's  art,  too,  has  broad- 
ed.     Always  a  well -graced  player  of 
mantle  comedy  there  was  new  virility 
his  impersonation.    His  sensitive  in- 
lligence,  eloquence  and  technic  were 
lly  revealed.    He  suggested  the  French 
et  surely,  vividly  with  buoyancy  and 
stinction.     His  aplomb  and  quiet  au- 
lorlty  lent  plausibility  to  the  character 
<:  was  tender  in  the  scene  with 
other,  and  there  was  fire  in  hi 
m    of   Katherine.     All  in  all 
)i  al>le  performance. 
Mr.    "Wilson's    Louis   XI.    is   also  a 
I  miliar  and  carefully  composed  Imper- 
HiHtion.    It  Is  less  sinister  in  concep- 
ijii    than    Sir    Henry    Irving's.  This 
s  more  wholesome  in  his  wicked - 
,nd  old  age,  his  senility  is  not 
ia'i.jllcal,  but  Mr.  "Wilson  plays  with 
ifortive  restraint  and  dry  humor. 
:',l'=s  Valentine,   a  young  wona'n  of 
H.osing    and    statuesque  appearance 
.yed    Katherine   with    much  dignity 
tittle  appealing  charm.    Her  mo- 
M  I  ts  of  emotion  seemed  forced  and  she 
.      at  her  best  while  Jesting  with  her 
-:t(.TS    or   uttering    commands  Miss 
iiger,   a  remarkably  talented  youn- 
'.,nan.   was   a   comely  apparition  as 
M;;utte.    She  displayed  emotional  sln- 
ly  and  did  not  over  emphasize  hot- 
nth  scene.    On  the  whole  her  work 

a  feature  of  the  performance 
.jthcr  parts  were  well  taken, '  includ- 
-    Mr.    Crawley's  Tristan  L'Hermil 
O'Brien's  Oliver,  Miss  Goldsmith 
.ihf>r   Villon    and    Francois    Villon's  i 
ompanlons,  male  and  fp.maliS 


Numbers. 

MoUie,  "Waddy  and  Tony,  Miss  Orford's 
three  famous  trick  elephants  that  are, 
In  the  future,  to  have  ^heir  home  at  the 
Franklin  Park  Zoo,  are  making  their 
farewell  stage  appearance  this  week  and 
next  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre.  Only  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago  these 
same  elephants  were  shown  In  this  city, 
following  which,  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion, the  contributions  being  very 
largely  by  the  school  children  of  Boston, 
these  elephants  were  sold  by  Miss  Or- 
ford  to  be  kept  in  the  future  at  Franklin 
Park,  now  that  their  stage  career  is  at 
an  end. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  their  last 
stage  appearances  should  be  in  the  city 
that  is  to  be  their  future  home.  These 
elephants  have  a  truly  wonderful  num- 
ber of  tricks,  showing  almost  human  m- 
telligence.  At  the  afternoon  perform- 
ance yesterday,  and  at  all  matinees 
during  this  closing  two  weeks'  engage- 
ment, special  provisions  have  been  made 
for  the  children,  to  each  of  whom  at- 
tending the  a£ternoon  show  is  given  an 
elephant  savings  bank  as  a  souvenir. 

This  week's  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Is 
made  up  of  many  favorites.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jimmy  Barry,  always  sure  of  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  Boston,  are  ap- 
ipearing  in  their  sketch  "The  Rube"  with 
Mr.  Barry  playing  the  role  of  the  Rube 
land  Mrs.  Barry  the  part  of  Miss  Dazie 
Dazzleman,  the  actress.  Edmund  Hayes 
&  Company  in  "The  Piano  Movers"  are 
a  scream  from  the  time  the  curtain  goes 
up,  nor  does  their  sketch  lose  In  'the 
slightest  in  interest  because  it  has  been 
here  before.  Mr.  Hayes  as  the  super- 
intendent of  the  one-man  "gang"  that 
la  to  move  a  piano  up  seven  stories  is 
just  as  funny,  just  as  natural  as  ever, 
all  of  which  is  equally  applicable  to  his 
assistant  Bozo,  (the  gang),  looked  out 
for  by  Frank  Stacy. 

Patil  Conchas,  the  Kaiser's  military 
Hercules,  gave  a  striking  exhibition  of 
muscular  strength  and  development, 
handling  heavy  steel  balls  with  amazing 
ease.  Lupino  Lane,  an  English  com- 
edian singer,  direct  from  London,  sang 
some  typically  English  songs  very  clev- 
erly and  danced  with  great  grace.  The 
Six  Kirksmith  Sisters  in  musical  seleo- 
tions,  John  T.  Murray,  lightest  of  light 
comedians,  in  a  striking  violet  suit  and 
bright  monologue,  Frederick  and  Minnie 
Brad  In  "Sunshine  Capers,"  introduc- 
ing difficult  work,  and  the  Grazers  in  a 
terpsichorean  novelty  complete  the  bill. 


Castle  Square  Theatre-"The  Ghoat 
Breaker,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by  Paul  j 
Dickey  and  Charles  W.  Goddjird. 

l5^e'D'AlvV;.\V.\\\Fre|£orrSg 
r.to^tive  from  bead<,uarters. . .  .WaUor  \V_al^k^r 

Knsty   Snow  ■i"i\.tnrrin  Morrison 

Don   R'M^Ao   3.   Mo"^  , /X'l^unt 

House  Detective  --f  Christie 

Steward...   Robe'rt  Capron 

Hotel    porter  ! .  ("eSJge  Ernst 

■.  Robert  Capron 

^?f^sMarik-ii.;^esa;-of  Aragon  ^or  i^  Ohgon 

Polores  Svlviii  Cushman 

Nita   


Mr.  Henry  Russell  in  Paris  Is  quoted 
as  recalling  "how  he  had  first  intro- 
duced Mme.  Nordlca  to  America  In  the 
San  Carlo  opera  company."  We  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  impression  that 
Mme  Nordica  was  an  American  by 
birth-  that  she  sang  here  in  concert  as 
early'as  1.876;  that  she  sang  here  in  opera 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  December,  1883, 
and  later  many,  many  times  before  the 
San  Carlo  company  arrived  hero  m 
May,  1907.  Alas  for  the  frailty  of  human 
inemory ! 

Legend  and  History. 

The  Prussian  authorities  of  Crefeld 
have  prohibited  the  exhibition  of  films 
telling  the  story  of  "William  Tell,  the 
archer  Is  this  out  of  politeness  to  Aus- 
tria'' Or  do  the  authorities,  like  Mr. 
Gradgrind,  insist  on  facts?  Let  it  be 
eranted  that  Tell  never  existed;  that  he 
'8  In  a  Qla.ss  with  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
Prester  John,  Peter  Wilkins,  and  other 
heroes^ -if  legend;  should  censors  of  the- 
t^r^  iViows  be  so  literal?  "Within  re- 
.■t^  our  old  friends.  Tiberius  the 


drama  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
empii  e  assured  by  Charlemagne  to  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  his  legitimate  son,  in  spite 
of  the  intrigues  of  Pepin,  his  natural 
son;  and  not  for  the  world  would  we 
see  it  or  read  it,  if  it  ever  was  printed. ! 
This  drama  was  produced  in  1782  at  Aix- ' 
la-Chapelle  and  burled  there  with  the 
emperor,  who  has  been  made  to  sing  as 
hero  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  grand 
operas,  nor  has  one  of  his  wives,  Irmin- 
gard  escaped  librettists.  Do  they  allow 
the  overture  to  ""William  Tell"  to  be 
played  in  Crefeld,  and  Is  Schiller's  play 
prohibited? 

Non-Plckable  Pockets. 

A  retired  stock  broker  appeared  here 
In  court  last  Monday  to  identify  a  mar. 
who  slashed  one  of  his  pockets  and  re- 
t  lieved  him  of  $teO.    "We  learn  from  an 
I  English  tailor  that  a  Colonial  jiaa  In- 

i  vented  a  pocket  that  cannot  be  pickec*. 
"It  is  a  doubie-lined  top  waistcoat  made 
!  with  an  ordinary  welt  with  an  opening 
underneath.    One  has  to  lift  a  dap  in 
order  to  get  at  the  watch  or  keys,  and 
to  ,-3et  at  the  gold  or  valuables  a  button 
has  to  be  undone  to  reach  a  duplicate 
pocket.    Another  safety  method  is  to 
iuive  the  opening  on  the  inside  of  the 
!  waistcoat,  and  it  can  be  easily  reached 
by  undoing  the  top  button."   Yet  we  will 
j  match  any  expert  American  pickpocket 
;  against  these  devices  for  safety.  The 
I  won.ler  is  that  many  men  ha.^itually 
carry  large  sums  of  money  and  are  free 
j  in  the  exhibition  of  their  "wad."  They; 
like  to  take  it  out  with  a  flour'sh  and 
"peel"  a  bill  from  the  top.   The  favorite  j 
sere  of  action  Is  a  bar-room,  and  the  > 
accompanying  dialogue  usually  includes  ; 
the  words:    "Put  up,  or  shut  up."    But  i 
etaid  citizens  who  have  never  seen  a 
bar.  <?xcept,  possibly,  in  "The  Girl  of  the 
G'-ilden  "West"— opera  In  Boston  Is  an 
edticatlonai  institution— are  equally  reck-  ^ 
less.   The  man  that  carries  only  a  $2  bill  i 
in  an  upper  left-hand  waistcoat  pocket  j 
is  able  to  foil  any  one  "touching"  him  ! 
for  a  small  loan,  which  he  will  surely  i 
repay  "next  "Wednesday  at  11:30  in  your  i 
off*  e."   "I'm  sorry,  old  man;  but  this  is 
all  I  have  with  me,  and  I  must  buy  some 
things  before  I  catch  my  train "  Mr. 
Ferguson  of  the  Porphyhy  keeps  h,  trick 
ba.-kbook.    If  any  one  suggests  that  he 
might  lend  him,  say,  $25  or  $50for  a  week, 
Mr.   Ferguson  pulls  out  this  book  and 
points  sadly  to  a  balance  of  $13.33.   That  I 
balance  has  i-emalned  undisturbed  for  a  j 
dozen  years,   but  Ferguson  varies  his 
form  of  refusral:  "I  have  just  naid  my 
life  Insurance";  "There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  in  my  family,  and  you 
know  these  specialists  are  robbers";  "I 
have   reshingled  my  summer  cottage  " 
"Wo  read  in  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues" 
that  "wad"  (American)  means  a  roll  of 
banknotes:    "hence  generic  for  money" 
The  English  take  our  slang  solemnly. 

Color  Schemes. 

There  -were  rumoi^s  in  London  three 
months  ago  that  another  attempt  would  ' 
be  made  to  introduce  changes  in  even- 
ing dress  for  males,  and  dark  blue  was 
then  worn  by  several  guests  at  the  Mas- 
ter Tailors'  Association.  "We  are  now 
informed  that  these  cloths  have  been 
designed  for  everyday  wear  next  season  : 
Olive  blue,  indigo  and  bronze,  tan  and 
mauve,  cinnamon,  mulberry  and  sepia, 
copper  brown  and  marigold  (recom- 
mended to  archbishops).  The  colors  for 
evening  dress  will  b^  port  wine,  blue  and 
purple.  "Waistcoats  will  be  all  the  more 
gorgeous.  Those  of  Bath-house  John  In 
Chicago  will  be  chaste  and  drab  in  com- 
parison. "We  regret  the  absence  of  red,  a 
warm  and  cheering  color,  which  as 
scientists  tell  us,  spurs  activity.  The 
choir  will  now  sing  one  verse  from  "The 
Devil's  Thoughts,"  by  S.  T.  Coleridge: 
And  liow  then  ivas  the  Devi",  drcst? 
01  he  was  In  his  Sunday  hebt: 
His  Jacket  was  red  nnd  his  breeches  were  blue, 


says,  and  In  no'  uncertain  voice.  Is  ".a 
gross  injustice,  a  ridiculous  absurd- 
ity."  How  is  Mrs.  Oilman  to  better 
the  situation?    She  suggests  no  ira- 
mediate  remedy.    Giving  a  Christian 
name  to  a  child  is  a  serious  problem, 
sometimes  a  cause  of  domestic  dis- 
sension.   The  most  popular  name  in 
1  France  and  England  is  Mary,  68  for 
i  every  thousand.    Next  comes  in  Eng- 
lland   Elizabeth,   61,    then   Sarah  36, 
Anne  33,  Alice  10.  It  is  said  that  Ber- 
nice.  pronounced   "Burniss,"  Gladys 
and  Ermyntrude  are  found  even  in 
the  slums.    The  invention  of  man  Is 
exercised    over    names    for  ocean 
steamers    and    drawing   room  cars; 
when  children  are  to  be  named,  th-^^ 
old,     established,    approved  names 
serve  the  great  majority.    Our  sur- 
names, as  Mr.  Ernest  Weekley  re- 
minds us,  were  derived  from  beasts, 
birds,  kitchen  implements,  personal 
peculiarities,   oaths,   places,  occupa- 
tions.    Suppose  that  the  Fergusons 
at  the  birth  of  their  next  daughter, 
persuaded   by   Mrs.    Oilman,  should 
I  name  her  Esther  Campbell,  because 
I  her   mouth    promised    to   be  awry. 
("What  difficulties  "would  not  arise  at 
I  school,  and  later  in  the  routine  of  a 
young  girl's  life.    If  Mr.  Jones  should 
wed  her,  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do 
would  be  to  call  himself  Jones-Camp- 
bell, that  she  might  preserve  her  own 
name.     Married  -women  today  have 
an  awkward  trick  of  signing  them- 1 
selves  Lucy  Boggs  Johnson,  Henrietta 
Bulthorpe,  etc.,  so  that  a  stranger 
does  not  know  "n-hether  to  address  the 
writer  as  Miss  or  Mrs.   What  endless 
I  confusion  would  result  if  Mrs.  Oil- 
man should  have  her  way,  if  a  ref- 
erendum should  be  in  her  favor!  And 
has  she  considered  that  the  ancients 
were  careful  in  giving  names,  fear- 
ing that  this  or  that  one  might  bring 
misfortune?     Names     are  solemn 
things,  not  to  be  conferred  or  taken 
lightly.    Mrs.  Oilman  should  read  the 
chapters  on  this  subject  in  Bayle's 
"Diverse  Thoughts  "Written  to  a  Doc-  j 
tor  of  the  Sorbonne  on  the  Occasion  i 
of  the  Comet  that  Appeared  in  Dec- 
ember, 16S0,"  especially  the  32d:  "In 
what  Sense  one  can  prefer  one  Name 
to  another." 


And   there  was 
through. 


a  hole  whor»  the  tall  came 


1 

THE  NAMELESS  NAMED 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman, 
"feels  very  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
names."  She  insists  that  women  have 
no  names.  Julia  Ferguson  before 
marriage  bears  the  name  of  her  fath- 
,er.  Married  to  Algernon  Smythe,  she 
Is  Mrs.  Algernon  Smythe,  or  Julia 
Smythe.  ""Women  never  have  a  name 
of  their  own  to  keep  and  pass  down 
to  their  children."  This,  Mrs.  Oilman 


And  the  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  "n-ay. 

A  Poetical  Recitation. 

The  elocutionist  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
avoided  by  the  sensitive,  who  as  boys 
broke  down  in  speaking  a  piece  and 
were  bored  by  those  successfully  de- 
claiming "Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators," 
"The   One-Hoss   Shay."    or  "Catiline's 
Defiance."   Yet  we  wish  we  could  have  ^ 
heard  Signer  Marinetti,  the  leader  of  i 
the  futurists,  declaiming  a  poem  on  the 
bombardment  of  Adrianople.    First  h 
gave  an  impression  of  a  city  in  a  staiL 
of  siege.  This  he  did  by  "growlings  and 
hangings,  savage  cries,  the  stamping  of 
feet,  the  noise  of  buffaloes  and  oxen,  | 
the  cries  of  women,  tho  roar  of  soldier^.  ; 
the  singing  of  their  war  song."    Doing  . 
all   this,    he   remarked:    "There  Is  no, 
poetry  without  physical  displacement."  | 
Taking  up  a  hammer  and  a  piece  of  < 
wood,  he  gave  an  "excellent"  imitatio 
of  a  m.achine  gun.  and  "with  AynPn  ' 
gestures  as  well  as  a  vital  expenditu:- 
of  elocutionary  passion"  went  up  anJ 
down  the  hall.   He  pounded  a  big  drum 
and  the  audience  heard  siege  cannon. 
When  he  rushed  back  to  the  platform 
and  waved  a  pocket  handkerchief,  even 
the  dullest  in  the  audience  knew  *hr,t 
Adrianople  had  fallen.  But  Signor  Ma--!- 
nettl,  a  true  artist,  was  not  satisiiea 
with  himself  or  his  hearers.    "This  was 
a    very    imperfect    rendering.  There 
shou'd  be  no  passive  listeners.  Every 
one    should    take    part    and    act  the 
poem."  All  this  happened  In  London  on 
April  80.    Cannot  some  manager  .  per- 
suade the  gentleman  to  visit  this  coun- 
I  try?   The  last  season  was  a  compara- 
ti-vely  dull  one,  and  the  most  prominent 
virtuosos  played  the  old  tunes. 

j  "Rigolettes" 

I  ihe  Herald  quoted  last  Sunday  fror.; 
!  i^bicago   newspaper  of  1859,  describi! 

nr,  a-adience  at  the  opera:  "It  was  a  i 
!  ol'n  podrida  of  rigolettos,  opera  glas-sei, 
I  musk,"   etc.     "We  then   asked  what  a 
!  '-risoletto"  was?   "Uniether  Verdi's  opera 
I  gr.vc  the  name  to  some  garment?   M;  ^ 
!  E.  H-       writes  from  West  Newton:  "I 
It  (rigolettos)  not  a  misp-int  for  rig- 
let  tps— a   knitted    head   covering  wo 
KoiTie  years  ago?    A  very  popular  c> 
glittered  with  silver  lined  beads.    I  ha\  e 
heard   them  called   'fascinators'  also." 
Our  correspondent  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect? "Rigolette"  is  in  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary, but  the  derivation  is  not  given 
The  word  is  not  in  the  great  O.^fo' 
Di.'tinn.a rv.   and  we  do   not   find  it 
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^    NV.is  11  fliop-Ueer- 
o  Morse  V'.arle  comos 
„.i  in  i  hair-h.  Arled  wu> 
thochrtPler.  "The  Venera-  i 
„  her  '  TWO  centuries  of 
.-uum.  m  America.  '  she  says:     Ki.l  - 
,'^ooas.  ur.dor  .uch  narnes  a,  _  Co 

'r^-pe;;:^hi:r- -monl^t^^v 

In  French  slang  '\  ^  solette  1>  a 
iLt  frequents  public  balls,  a 
ot  gayety  and  the  dance  The 

VIrt'par  slan  7nVtUutlon  was   at  the 
.'.^ht"^."  US  fame.  There  Is  a  picture  of 
l-or  :n  Maurice  Delsors''Parls-Cythere.p 
Klth^r  the  photographer  was  malicious, 
or  she  was  not  beautiful. 

Unchartered  Clubs. 

When  the  head  of  a  famous  firm  of 
••English  Chemists"  was  In  this  coun- 
try, studying  the  conditions  In  his  busl- 
ness.  he  found  out  that  an  American  | 
dru«  store  Is  not  the  same  as  a  drug 
stTe  or  chemist's  shop  In  a  Ei^roPea 
c  ty    "We  have  no  stationery  bargain 

ounters,  no  piles  of  fine  candles,  no 
:.  gar  stands.  Business  goes  "J"^^  more 
.wlftly  than  abroad.  There  is  no  1 1- 
ger ing  or  loitering."  Truly  a  superficml 
observer!  It  has  been  said  chat  tne 
bar-  oom  l8  the  club  of  the  Poor  man. 
Certain  "upimers."  regarding  the  bar- 
room 2s  a  necessary  evil,  ^-'sh  t°  ".a^e 
It  decent,  tolerable,  educational.  To 
many  a  corner  "drug  store  Is  a  club. 
This  one  haunts  the  soda  water  foun- 
laln-  that  one  buys  cigars  or  candy. 
There  are  habitues  who  drop  >h,regU; 
larly  Thev  call  the  proprietor  Doc. 
The  clerks"  are  addressed  by  their  flrst 

name.    There  Is  talk  about   the  ball 


iVv.  ''Tliis'vo^ce'h.^s  beenl  jaUenUon  to"  the  daily  J,"",''"' 
,  a  r.  d.  Willie  It  is  essentially     which  one  has  escaped,  ^^olly  dlBqule  - 

 ..^1  !•_„     Incidents  that   at  another  timi; 

Voiild  ■'oem  trivial  or  insignificant  then 


it    can    accomiii'Viate    Itself  to 
cf  a  deeper  emotional  nature,  as 
V  a.f   .seen  In   Ponchlelli'a  aria,  which 
was  PunK  with  more  expression  and  a 
lic'lK^r  sense  of  Inti-rpretatlon  than  were 
■  n  In  the  rea-llng  of  the  ana  by 
.  net.    That  the  voice  Is  al!<o  ftexl- 
was  proved  by  the  lightness  and 
ease  with  which  Bemberg's  waltz  song 
was  sung. 

The  Virginia  Stlckney  trio  played  In 
a  musical  manner  movements  from 
Brahms's  trio  In  C  minor  and  Chopin'.s 
trio  In  G  minor.  Mrs.  Priest  amused 
the  audience  by  her  monolftgnes. 
•Thoosin?  the  New  Wall  Paper"  and 
"Buving  a  Suit."  In  the  .<irst  the  wife 
intending  to  have  her  own  wav  plays 
with  her  husband,  now  flattering  his 
taste  and  now  chiding  him,  until  at 
last  he  approves  the  parlor  paper  that 
she  had  already  bought.  The  other, 
monologue  was  a  scene  In  a  department 
j  <:torp    It  was  not  so  Interesting  at  the 


P 


the-i  I 

1: 


Shubert  Tl^eatre-E.  H.  Sothern's  ver- 
sion of  "Lord  Dundreary"  ("Our  Amerl- 
:can  Cousin"),  a  comedy  m  four  acts 
1  y  Tom  Taylor. 

....Mr.  Sot'jJrn 

■  Sidney  .MiUUer 

.  ..\Vllll:im  Harris  , 

 bark  Tayloi'  , 

'..J.  Sayre  Orawioy  1 
.Oeorge  W.  WliMui  ! 
. ..  .John  S.  O  Bnen  j 
.Alm.i  Krui;<r 


1  il  Uuiidieary  

1  ■I'lciu'liard  ■• 

I  .l  .vard  Trenehard. . 

U.cnuid  Coyle  

Muroolt  

,  1.1  .Vonil*^  

rri-nchard 


Mary   M' ri  dltb. .... i„,.i  Uoldsiuith 

■  "a' l^^ge  aume^cV  laughed  he<^''^^^  ' 
,  „„stantly  last  evening  at  L)u"d'ea  J  « 
.wings.     Some  remembered   the  ekler 
SoVhcfn  in  the  part,  '^''f''^*'        /'^'^^^  ! 
irom   insigniflcanie,   while  others  saw 
ivio  nlav  for  the  flrst  time. 

Even  in  19H  the  play  Is  entertaining, 
a  comedy  with  a  dash  of  melodrama. 


name.    There   Is   talk  .',^%°r    old  fashioned  anfl  conventional. 

frcT%ot^  na\.^SaI."  T^e  fs"  a    '''^TtroTdtr  playgoer  there  w, 

St^'^o^g'^^^^^.^^  — 
rlous  conversation  In  a  corner;  the  two 
men  stand  with  their  heads  close  to- 
gether Now  and  then  a  blatant  person 
fella  a  story,  beginning:  "I  heard  a 
good  one  this  morning.  Stop  me.  If  yo" 
know  It."  The  drug  store  In  the  city  is 
whaT  the  store  Is  in  the  village.  After 
all  the  talk  is  prp.ctlcally  what  you  hear 
fn  anv  club.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  institutions  is  that  there 
Is  no  election  committee  for  admission 
to  the  shops.  Man  Is  a  clubable  animal 


lassuMic  lifelong  Importance.    A  %ul 
J  tune  heard  In  the  street  without  lyus 
'"henceforth  a  more  religious  cnaractei 
ilhan  hvmn  or  anthem.    Who  has  not 
.heara  at  a  funeral  stories  about  the 
-  dead  man  told  by  those  closest  to  him. 
stories  that  to  a  stranger  would  seem 
incongruously  grotesque,   even  Irrever- 
enf    Family  affection  under  a  severe 
strain  has  often  a  strangeness  in  the 
outward  manifestation. 

A  Third  Venture. 

TliK?  engagement  of  Mr.  Vannl  Mar- 
coux  to  a  dancer  in  Paris  Is  reported. 
The  young  woman  kindly  informs  a 
palpitating  world  when  and  where  the 
proposal  was  made.  The  wedding  will 
bo  In  June,  for  Miss  Jlorley  Is  superstl- 
'  tious  and  does  not  wish  to  be  married 
m  May  "To  wed  In  May  Is  to  wed 
poverty,"  says  the  proverb.  This  fear 
of  May  goes  back  to  the  ancients.  Ovid 
was  wise  In  the  matter.  The  question 
now  comes  up  whether  Mr.  Marcoux's 
marriage  will  diminish  his  popularity 
as  an  operatic  singer  In  Boston.  He 
has  already  been  married  twice,  but  not 
having  any  wife  wittji  him,  his  sojourn 
here  has  been  the  more  romantic.  It  Is 
a  question  weH  suUeA  to  academic  dis- 
cussion whether  the  divorce  or  tbo  mar- 
riage of  a  singer  gives  the  greater  ficti- 
tious interest  to  an  Impersonation.  There 
are  managers  who  insist  that  an  actress 
J.;  should  keep  a  husband  far  in  the  back- 
,'  ground  ;  his  name  should  not  be  known 
■  tlyerc  should  be  grave  doubts  as  i 
whether  she  was  ever  married.  Mo: 
than  one  clergyman  has.  lost  in  popul-i 
Ity  as  soon  as  he  took  to  himself  a  wii> , 
',  even  when  he  was  so  prudent  as  to  mat  ■ 
I  ry  outside  of  his  congregation.  Me;in- 
i  w-hlle,  Mr.  Marcoux's  latest  Impersona- 
'  tlon  Is  another  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  domestic  life  of  an  opera  singer  is 
one  of  transfers  and  promotions. 


normally  gregarious.  -  „  - 

i  attract  him.  During  the  summer,  seated  , 

near  the  fount  of  mineral  waters,  or  ; 
'  lolling  against  a  counter,  he  observes 

the  coming  and  going  of  humanity,  and 

thinks  he  is  seeing  life.  | 

In  Dickens.  1 

The  original  of  Dickens's  Little  Nell 
is  dead  at  the  age  of  87.  At  least  Mrs. 
Harriet  Tlce  said  that  she  suggested  the 
character  of  Little  Nell  to  the  novelist. 
Some  vears  ago  two  women  In  London 
disputed  the  claim  of  being  tl>e  original 
Little  Dorrit.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
father  of  Dickens  sat  for  the  portraits 
of  Mlcawber  and  Dorrit  the  debtor ;  that 
the  mother  of  Dickens  suggested  Mrs. 
Nlckleby.    Not  long  ago  we  read  that 
the  original  of  Mr.   Boffin  had  died, 
•as  Mr.  Sklmpole  a  faithful  likeness  of 
.-h  Hunt?    Dickens  denied  any  In-^ 
ded   resemblance.    Some   might  say 
•  t  Mrs.  Tice  should  have  resented  her 
trait  as  Little  Nell,  a  maudlin  char-| 
'or    "If  I  had  a  hundred  daughters."  | 
id  an  Englishman.   "I  wouldn't  call| 
e    of   them    Agnes.    You  remember' 
\.-nes  Wickfleld  In  •David  Copperfield" ? 
The  wav  Dickens  sentimentalizes  over 
'  ^srnes  would  turn  any  robust  stomach, 
never  see  or  hear  the  name  Agnes 
thout  thinking  of  the  deplorable  "Point- 
1-  upward'  conclusion  to  that  splendid 
hook."   Ve  have  a  still  more  unpleas- 
ant association  with  the  name.   In  the 
Sunday  school  library  of  our  little  vil- 
lage was  a  lachrymose  book  entitled 
"Affnes  and  the  Key  of  Her  Coffin." 


^TTthT^'lder  playgoer  there  was  much 
in  Mr.  Sothern's  pcrtortnance  remims- 
(f  it  of  hlB  father.    Indeed,  It  was  re 
,  aUed  last  evening  that  at  times  the 
or  appeared  to  be  contemplating  him 
fLcv     Mr.  Sothern's  Dundreary  is 
uiottfer  revelation  of  this  excellent  ac- 
,        nnlshed  art  and  polished  technic. 
■  ere  is  unllagging  fidelity  to  charac- 
!       The  curious   skip,   the  manage- 
lo'nt  of  his  whiskers,  the  drawl  are  all 
;  xVcuted  with  the  utmost  fastidiousness 
I  ui.d  distinction.  . 
Dundreary's    mental    processes,  the 
clubable  animal,;  1  contrasts  between  sluggish  w^ 
At   night   lights'    n>e  mind    dense  s  upw^^^^  unexpected 


icuteness,   a  sublime   and  unexpected 
mpeninence.  the  inexorable  logic  with 
v.  iuch  a  ridiculous  premise  was  led  to 
a   concluslon-all    these   were  cleverly 
.u  ''ested.     The    actor    was  parucu- 
!a.M?  effective  throughout  the  ih"-d  ^^t, 
..ur  ng  the  scene  with  his  valet  and  the 
one  interview  with  Georgma.     In  the 
ri."t  he  displayed   remarkable  aplomb 
nnd  repartee  While  In  the  second,  his 
■  "consequential    chatter,    his    flow  of 
a  necdote,   his   facial   expression,  espe- 
cially eloquent  in  moments  of  silence, 
were  wholly  delightful  in  finesse  and 
brilliant  comedy.  „„„„,„v 
on  the  whole  the  supporting  company 
was  excellent.    Mr.  Wilson's  Binney,  Mr 
.  .  Brion's  Buddlcombe  and  Miss  Kruger  s. 
1-loreiice   Trenehard   were  conspicuou* 
Impersonations.  , 
-r.or.-,   Dundreary"   will   be  repeated 


"Lobby  Gow." 

Mr.  Rose,  on  the  witness  stand  In  thj-  . 
Becker  trial,  testified  that  Mr.  Shenp:'  ; 
was  his  "lobby  gow."  Asked  for  a  d.  :i 
niUon  of  this  East  side  term,  he  an 
swered:    "A  pal,  and  a  friend  willing  to 
do  almost  anything  he  Is  told."  Where 
did  this  term  originate?    It  was  not 
known  to  Farmer  and  Henley  or  to  the 
compiler  of  Hotten's  Slang  Dictionary. 
Neither  word  Is  in  Matsell's  "A''ocabu- 
lum;   or  the  Rogue's  Lexicon"  (New 
York,  1859).    "Lob"  Is  known;  It  means 
a  money  drawer  or  tilL   "To  go  on  the 
lob"  Is  to  go  into  a  shop  for  change 
and  to  steal  some.  Has  "lob"  any  rela- 
tionship with  "lobby""?  "Lobby  gow"  la 
not  in  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Sullivan's  "Crimi- 
nal slang,"  at  least  not  in  the  edition 
now  at  hand.  Does  the  term  come  from 
the  Yiddish?    Perhaps  Mr.  Rose,  after 
his  present  engagement,  might  be  per- 
suaded to  lecture  here  on  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  East  side  either  at  the  Twen-  ; 
tleth  Century  or  the  City  Club. 

Interrupted. 

An  officer  of  the  Colorado  National 
GuaM  Is  charged  with  commiting  arson, 
murder,  manslaughter  and  larceny.  That 
Is  all.  Nothing  Is  said  about  Sabbath 
breaking  or  trespassing  on  another's 
land;  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  he 
\  might  not  have  done,  If  he  had  not  been 
stopped  in  time. 


>;ir'K>;nt.    one  of  tlie  best.  ^Vhnt 
,,     -  ualil?   AJid  not  flattered  e:i:i-i 

"^"SVTrUer  wonders  whether  the  fu- 
ture historian  will  be  able  to  ju0«.3  from 
he  poi-tralts  of  women  ^'^at  th^ 
ners  Di'd  conditions  were.  The    Poj^^'^  t 
of  1  indv"  as  seen  In  many  academic 
exhtb  t"ons  IS  either  "the  portrait  of  that 
ladv   en  grande  tenue.  with  prominent 
oearU  magnificent,  seated  by  a  delight- 
iFuTlouU  Seize  tablo  In  the  shade  of  a, 
carefully  managed  electric  lamp,  this 
being  of  the  portrait  class  best  named' 
offlcfal?  o;  else  It  I.  of  the  de'lberate  y; 
simple    and   domesUo   or  occasionally 
sS^mg  order,  showing  the  lady  reading. , 
l?*ay  be,  or  sewing,  or  even  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  dream  m  the  glow  of 
calm  firelight  or  at  the  framing  squa  e 
of  some  summer  opened  window.  n 
both  classes,   however,   repose  Is  the 
main  characteristic." 

,  A  tranquillizing  person!  "She  s  older 
Uhan  the  rocking  chair  on  which  she 
sits"  Thus  does  the  writer  parody 
■  Pater's  famous  description  of  Mona 
Lisa.  The  real  thing,  nervous,  lj"stlliio 
-she  "has  at  least  a  hundred  other 
places  to  go  to  before  "-""f  ^,^3;°"/ 
the  gallery.  Her  face  Is  full  of  twitch- 
ing nerves.  The  immobility  of  palnt 
prevents  a  faithful  "production.  Per- 
haps  the  cinema-portrait  will  be  In- 

Strange  to  say.  Dr.  Holmes's  Poetical 
address  to  the  portrait  of  a  lady  in  the 
Athenaeum  Gallery  Is  not  quoted.  It 
was  Arthur  Rimbaud  who  at  some  noc- 
turnal fesUval  In  a  northern  city  met 
all  the  women  of  ancient  painters. 

Toothy  Old  Age. 

Mr  Hancock  of  Waco,  Texas,  now  SI 
years  old,  has  grown  a  thl':<3,  f** 
teeth  This  is  thought  remarkable,  and 
the  news  is  telegraphed  Let  us  con- 
sult the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  Aris- 
totle wrote  that  not  only  men  m  old 
age  but  also  women,  sometimei  at 
1  years  of  age.  put  forth  great  teeth.  "My 
wife "  said  Donatus,  "in  the  36th  year 
of  her  age  put  forth  the  uttermost  Jaw 
tooth  ■•  Muxlanus  reported  that  he  saw 
one  Zancles,  a  citizen  of  Gamothrace. 
who  had  new  teeth  coming  up  alter  he 
was  104  years  old.  Helnrlch  Kornmann 
In  his  "De  MlracuUs  Vlvorum"  (IGU) 
mentions  the  Interesting  case  of  the 
Lord  Michael  de  Romagnano,  who  while 
Louis,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  living, 
passed  the  age  of  90  and  then  cast  his 
teeth  and,  lo,  almost  a  complete  new 
set  succeeded  in  the  place  of  those  that 
were  fallen  out. 


:    .   T  reckon  ycra  are  tUe  leav- 

,\nd  as  tn  :■  ■  ' 

.j:r;rrare;elf  ten  t^osand  tl.es 
before. 


At 


Good  Smokers. 

a  smoking  competition  held  re- 


an 


Ttie  House  of  Woe. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  In  _ 
Jlorial  article  on  Mr.  G-rge  Moore  s 
.•vale"  accuses  "nlm  of  an  "incapa.  itv 
unwillingness  to  -ek  for  the  per,.a- 

"-^f^S^:o?rt:nS^^rt^ 

;:u"n:?:l'of'h?:Ulher   how^he  P^edom- 

.,,ant  sensation  ^  „f  Je^U^st.  In 
v.  hat  Mr    Moore,  when  his 

 ~  '  ?r^"nevcr°'gr'ee"  for  anybody,  parent 

Assisted  by  the  Virginia  Stick^  or  friend  -  -^^^^^^^^ 

f  ixr-sTS^- 

I'^t  thTn^t  W  casu^"  ^--"ore^l 
bow  the  dead  man  e  ed^M^^  e 

rndTuman.   He  ha^  had  the  courage  to 


BY  MRS.  HATCH 


ney  Trio  at  Stein- 
ert  Hall. 


c'ently  at  Brighton,  Eng.,  the  winner 
kept  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco 
ali?ht  for  103  minutes.  There  was  a 
severer  test  at  Oxford  in  li^3  on  a 
scaffold  over  against  the  theatre. 
Thomas  Hearne  described  the  scene:! 
"The  conditions  were  that  any  one  | 
(man  or  woman)  that  could  smoak  out  | 
three  ounces  of  tobacco  first  without 
drinking  or  going  off  the  stage  should 
have  12  shillings.  Many  tried,  and  it 
was  thouglit  that  a  journeyman  taylour 
would  have  been  victor,  he  smoaklng 
faster  than,  and  being  many  pipes  be- 
fore, the  rest;  but  at  last  he  was  so 
sick  that  'twas  thought  he  would  have 
died,  and  an  old  man,  that  had  been 
it  soldier,  and,  smoaked  gently,  came  off 
conqueror,  smoaklng  the  three  ounces 
quite  out." 

In  Derbyshire  there  was  a  club  where 
the  qualification  for  membership  was 
the  ability  to  ^moke  up  a  pound  of  shag 
tobacco  at  one  sitting.  A  china  pot 
served  as  pipe,  and  the  candidate 
[Smolted  through  the  Bpout, 


account  had  the  courage  toil     a  picture  la  the  ^l"^*  ^!^\,f^,JJtl^'^han ' 

 - 

Mrs.  Alice  naicn.  bop.^..".  "  B  farrnhouse  -whose  ^o"  was  accldenta^^  h  portrait  of  a  Lady, 

the  Vlrginlk  Stickney  trio.  Miss  ApnesB  ^^t.  «  was  thought  that  ne  -^^^j:?^  discourses  pleasantly  ^  the 

Ruggles.  accompanist,  and  Mrs.  Belle| T_h_ere  weje^^ests^at^d^^^^^^^ 

^^tfurprr^^ri«i- 

glasses  and  begins: 


cert  last  evening  in  Stelnert  Hall.  Mrs.  j  ^l^^^^j^g  violently  Seeing  tha"'the 

,  Hatch  sang   Salome's  air   from  Ma^" I  the  table  now  and  then  se^^  s  ^^^^^^ 

genet's  "Herodlade."  ■^^ulcldlo:•  fromg  compAny  w  as^  w  p^^^^.l 
'La    Gioconda,"  Bemberg's 


"Chanson' 

.les  Balsers."  Rummel's  "Ecstasy,"'^ 
r.onald's  "Away  on  the  Hill"  and  other 
•,.n<^  not  on  the  proprram  In  answer  to 
ihc^heTrty  aPP'a   ...    '  ^  -  Ir-i.-d  ami:- 


hVarV-breaking     fTJf  "^^/^^bo  "appax- 


"Funny." 
"H.  J  L."  commenting  on  the  letter  of 

"Tertius,"  published  in  The  Herald,  that 

guage  grow,  and  why  snou 
changes  in  language,  as  we  are  ror 

,  appeared  In  E'l^usn  i 
thf  i:^'terof  "T  JSusf  Vas  PuMlshec 
"funny"  In  this  sense  Is  not  an  Amen 
canlsm." 
"H  J.  L."  adds: 

Until  you  ve  ha4  at  l^'',®'^  ,^ 
At  some  fool  lexicoa'.s  Inside. 

The  Cape. 

Who  was  the  author  of  these  uob 

llriii^n^'^^'^--^'^^ 

Cod.   

Fists  and  Art. 

Mr  Edgar  MacAdams,  described  as 
American    sculptor.    oWectins^  to 
"Don    Juan    airs"    of  7^ 
Georges   an  art  critlo  In  Paris,  stru 
Sm'^fblow  on  the  jaw  Jhis  happer 
at  a  soiree,   and  at  least  60  dist 
guished"    persons    were  present. 
Georges    remarked  afterwards. 

me  a  cruel  and  palntul  Wow^ 
remained  as  one  sl««P'"f  .^"''^^J" 
utes.    We  do  not  do  things  In 

country."    There  was  talk  of  a  oi 
w°th  seconds,  a  doctor,  and  no  doiib 
i  photographer;    but    M.    Georges  .s 
Stickler  for  etiquette.    «  ^PP«^'.^^/ 
he  Is  a  Pole,  and,  according  to  him, 
Polish  code'  of  l,onor  J^^^flJ^'^.^ 
tmctlons.   If  Mr.  MacAdams  had  str 
Mm  m  the  face  with  a  »'love  or 
thrown  wine  at  him  or  had  slapped  1 
M    Georges  would   Issue  a  challc 
'"A  sudden  blow  got  by  violence 
'serves  only  the  police  court.     I  E 
I  prosecute  immediately."    It  is  plea 
to  see  the  old  traditions  preserved 
used  to  hear  stories  like  this  In  Ptu  u 
days  m  Paris    There  would  be  a  q  r- 
rel  over  a  matter  of  art,  the  pr.^e 
rank  of  a  painter,  a  political  ques 
or  a  woman.    The  American  soinet 
an  Englishman,  invariably  knocKnfl  he 
disputant  down.    There  was  a  stoj  o- 
a  Texan  painter  who  after  he  had  iK-u 
Ills   man    was   chall.^nged.     Ho  c 
rlfios  and  a  few  paces.    Of  cours. 
seconds   protested    and   there   wa  ^ 
duel     Tn  these  tales  and  le.gends 
bero  was  always  the  American  o 
,'.  .  .    ■  ,    ...      The  r-c'-.-li  wr—  al 


n, 

PS  i 


he 


'iiric  bruta]ity.  This  r>as  Ions  IJj" 
M.  Carpentier,  the  French  pugl- 
now  a  national  idol,  was  born. 


Friendly  Interest 

;  !6    Daily    Chronicle    (Lon-Jon)  has 
i   n  the  trouble  to  ascertain  that  five 
;ted  States  towns,  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
(inessee.    Montana   and  Washington 
'  .ic.  are  called  Tampico;   and  Vera 
•  12,  usuallv  run  Into  one  word,  occursi 
iir  times.   The  most  popular  Mexican! 
aine  of  all  is  Monterey,  which  may  be 
.und  in  at  least  16  different  parts  of  th« 
"nlted  States.    Mexico  occurs  half  » 
y'zen  times. 


-liss  Elizabeth  C.  Forbes,  Young 
and  Ambitious.  Gives  Con- 
cert with  IViiss  Werner.  i 


-  lo^et.  his  re- 
noilier  was  force- 


buku  lo  lilh  sli.-ul 
Iful  and  convii'cinff. 

1  Miss  Elizabeth  Valentine  appeared  as 
iophelia.  In  her  demented  moments  she 
was  properly  wl.-lful   and  a  pathetic 

1  One'^  of  the  most  agreeaWe  features  of 
!the  evening  was  George  W.  Wilsons 

^irst  Graved'.yjer..   - 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

ii.ss  Elizabeth  Claire  Forbes,  pian- 

assisted  by  Miss  Jeannette  Bar- 

a  W'erner,  vic'inist,  gave  a  con- 

'  t  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 

11.    There  was  a  good  sized  and 

I  V  friendly  audience.    Tlie  program 

s  as  follovvE: 

til  oven,   sonata.  Op.  110;  Cesar  Franck. 
for   piano  and   violin;  RaclimaniDOiT, 
M>reske,  Op.  10.  No.  5;  BarL'aroUe.  Op.  10. 
";  .Melodie.  Op.  3,  No.  3;  Polirtilnelle.  Op. 
V".  4:  ruopln.  etude.  Op.  25,  Nos.  12,  «; 
.  10.  Nos.  11.  ;p. 

Proficient  for  Her  YeaM». 

Miss  Forbes,  a  young  pianist  ot  ticrw 
wHJedford,  played  tliere  this  season  at  a 
ncert  of  the  Boston  Sy!r.pho;iy  Or- 
lestra  and  excited  attention  by  the  ex- 
jlni^llence  of  her  performance.    She  now 


linlcs  of  going  to  Europe  for  further 
udy.  At  present  she  has  unusual  tech- 
cal  proficiency  for  one  of  her  years, 
jaina  it  is  evident  that  she  has  a  musical 
IBi  ature    Her  touch  is  agreeable;  she  has 
■      .  her  command  variety  in  tonal  force; 
le  sings  a  melody  expressively.  Her 
lord.s  in  forte  passages  are  often  harsh 
iien  tiiey  should  have  full-bodied  so- 
jrity.      With   youtliful   ambition  she 
lose    one  of    the    great    sonatas  ot 
eethoven  in  the  interpretation  of  which 
ature  pianists  of  world-wide  reputa- 
Jon   and   deep    e.xperience   in   life  are 
)tii|iten   disappointing.    Her  performance 
s  in  certain  ways  highly  creditable; 
was    thoughtfully    considered,  too 
(louglitfully^   perhaps;    for   there  was 
ten     the     suggestion     or  somethlna: 
arned   by  rote,    instead   ot   free  and 
iitaneous  expression.   A  little  youth- 
extravagance,   sometimes  positively 
Hig  would  have  been  welcome.   As  a 
>le,  the  pei  torniance  of  tiiis  sonata 
1  ol  the  piano  part  of  Franck's  beau- 
il  ijomposition  was  interesting,  full  of 
•iii.-;e   for  the  future,   although  the 
I.:  of  the  pianist  was  too  often  man- 
'>1. 

Genuine  Natural  Gifts. 

i.<s  Werner  has  given  recitals  her«, 
"rfll      I  did  not  then  have  the  pleasure  of 
iiig  lier.      The  first  movement  of 
ncli's  sonata  was  taken  at  too  slow 
ace,  so  that  the  music  lost  in  char- 
ier and  almost  became  lackadaiscal. 
L-vortheless  in  this  movement  and  in 
i.i-^e  that  followed  Miss  Werner  showed 
iiiiio    natural    gifts    and  admirable 
hooling.    Her  tone  was  uncommonl\ 
H  li  and  full;  her  intonation  delightfully 
.uie;  her  tecnic  wholly  adequate.  Her 
)lirasing  was  musically  intelligent,  emo- 
ioually    eloquent.      Her  performance, 
urthermore,  was  characterized  by  indi- 
.^'iduality  in  expression.     The  violinist 
ilrrfW  evealed  her  own  nature  tlirough  the 
nusic  of  the  master.     The  ease  with 
vhich  she  played,  the  absence  of  dis- 
urbing  physical  mannerisms,  the  quiet- 
less  and  grace  of  her  behavior  on  the 
(0  (;tage  all  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
r-m  if  the  hearer. 


.  ■  I   .; 

L  BERT  THEATRE-Shakespeare's 
Hamlet."    The  principals  of  the  cast: 
iiilius.  King  of  Denmark. .  .J.  Sayie  Crawley 

ml' t  Mr.  Sotliern  - 

I'liiii^  Lark  Taylor' 

■it'-?!  Sidney  JIutber 

iiiti"  Frederick  Lewis 

i-anti  Walter  Connullv 

iMe.istem  P.  J.  Kell> 

I'  -  ll'is  Mllano  TUden 

i  iiu  'lo  Arthur  Lester 

<t  rlayer.  John  S.  O'Brien 

St  liravedigger  George  W.  Wilson 

-I  .  f  Hamlet's  Father  William  Hiirris 

iiPbras.  Prince  of  Norway  Slilano  TUden 

|   Miss  Mmn  Kruuer 

 Miss  EUaabeth  Valentine 

There  was  a  fair  sized,  but  very  en- 
)?ia.ptic,   audience,   and   Mr,  .Sothern 
l  eived  many  curtain  calls.    His  Inter- 
■.tation,  while  not  new  to  Bostonians, 
l:f  s  'III  an  added  interest  with  its  suc- 
.-]■.!-■  presentations;  there  is  constant 
I  studied  improvement  in  detail,  and 
nc  all,   there  is  unmistakable  evl- 
,  „'  e  of  sincerity.    Last  night  the  per-  , 
.finance  had  many  brilliant  moments 
,,,1    tlie    audience    was    thrilled    and  1 
;iy.d  by  the  emotional  sweeps  of  the' 
v.  ral  climaxes.  | 
Mr.  .Sothern  was  particularly  brilliant' 
Td  authoritative  In  his  speech  to  th« 
lu  and  in  the  subsequent  unfold- 
'  "  ""lav  within  the  play." 


•Ihe  composer  goes  abo».it  asking: 
"Where  can  I  obtain  a  good  libretto?" 
He  finds  one  that  he  fondly  thinks  is 
suitable.  The  opera  is  produced.  It 
fails,  or  the  success  is  only  for  a  night 
and  due  to  applausive  friends.  They 
go  about  the  next  day  praising  the 
n>u.«;c  and  pooh-poohing  the  libretto. 
The  librettist  says:  "Why  did  I  not  give 
my  book  to  Puccini,  Debussy,  to  any 
composer  that  has  some  slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  stage?"  In  the  old  Italian 
days  a  'ibrelto,  say  by  Metastasio,  served 
many  composers.  There  was  curiosity 
to  56'-  the  difference  in  treatment.  In 
r'  p..;  vears  there  have  been  two  operas 
lv,.e'!  on  Verga's  "Cavalleria  Rusti- , 
c  ,tia"  and  two  operas  based  on  WUde  s 
".'^alunie":  in  each  instance  only  one  is  | 
well  known.  \ 

A  tatalO^Ue      ^^^^^^^^.^  Sonneck,  chief 
of  Opera  .^^^  division  of  music  | 

Librettos  in  the  Library  of  Con-  j 
gress,  has  compiled  a  satalogue  of  opera  j 
librettos  printed  before  1800.    The  cata-  | 
logr.e  is  in  two  large  volumes.  The  com-  . 
piler    hints   at   another    volume    cata-  | 
loguing  tlie  librettos  of  the  19th  century. 
The  present  catalogue  is  published  by 
the  government  printing  office  at  Wash-  i 
ington.  D.  C,  and  can  be  obtained  of 
the  superintendent  of  documents  at  that 
office.  ,  , 

Albert  Schatz  of  Rostock  had  collected 
1  opera  librettos  for  more  than  40  years. 
U  bad  been  his  intention  to  write  a  his- 
tor\  iif  opera,  but  he  grew  old  and  was 
in  I'leble  health.  In  the  fall  of  190S  this 
famous  collection  was  offered  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  promptly 
secured  it.  Mr.  Schatz,  who  had  lived 
'in  San  Francisco  seven  years,  died  m 
jinio.  The  total  number  of  librettos  in 
[this  collection,  not  counting  duplicates, 
iis  12,240.  and  12,000  of  them  are  opera 
libtettos.  It  seems  that  his  plan  was  to 
collect  first  editions:  "librettos  printed 
for  the  first  pertormaiiee  of  an  opera; 
in  other  words,  librettos  in  their  original 
.state  in  preference  to  those  used  for 
replicas  with  the  customary  alterations, 
additions,  interpolations,  etc.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  presence  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  first  editions  of 
ITth  and  ISth  century  librettos,  and  ex- 
actlv  hei-ein  lies  the  great  value  of  the 
Albert  Schatz  collection  for  historical 
purpo.«ps.  *  '  Though  cosmopolitan 
in  his  tendencies.  Mr.  Schatz  did  not  col- 
lect French  librettos  with  the  same 
l.lanful  zeal  as  he  did  German  and 
Italian."'  There  was  also  less  attention 
paid  to  Russian,  Scandinavian,  Bohe- 
mian. Hungarian,  Spanish,  English  and 
.American  librettos  in  the  original  lan- 
guaae.  The  Schatz  collection  was  ac- 
companied by  a  carefully  prepared 
"Hand-Katalog." 

This  collection  has  been  strengthened 
by  many  hundreds  of  librettos.  The 
Longe  collection  of  minor  English  dram- 
atists acquired  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
tress.'  included  some  40O  English  libret- 
los.  mostly  before  ISOO.  Early  American 
lil.a-ettos  are  provokingly  scarce. 

Mr.  Sonneck's  erudition  and  his  amaz- 
ing industry  as  an  investigator  are 
kiiov,  n  throughout  the  musical  world.  He 
has  a  nose  for  research ;  he  has  also 
what  the  Germans  call  the  ability  to 
■■^it  and  search. 

The  first  volume  contains  tine  titles  of 
librettos  alphabetically  arranged.  This 
catalogue  is  copiously  annotated.  The 
articles  on  Rinuccini's  "Euridice"  and 
"Dafne"  are  illuminative  essays.  The 
second  volume  is  a  catalogue  arranged 
by  names  of  authors  and  with  a  list  *of 
the  arias  mentioned  in  preceding  pages. 
This   catalogue   is   an   honor  to  the 


ifamatlo  music  and  literature  n  - 

timate  with  "Kulturgeschichte'   .  .....  lii.- 

"economic  and  commercial  currents 
underflowing  the  development  of  both 
arts." 

Is    it    impertinent   to   say   that  Mr. 

.Sonneck  is  the  man  for  this  task?  He, 
has  already  done  invaluable  work  iri; 
tracing  the  early  musical  life  of  this'; 
country,  in  discussing  the  history  of  our' 
so-called  national  anthems.  And  now  he 
is  to  edit,  we  understand,  a  musical 
quarterly  which  will  make  for  righteous- 
ness. He  already  has  matei  ial  for  the 
early  history  of  opera  in  America.  May 
he  live  long  to  carry  out  bis  under- 
takings ! 


Personal 
Notes 


Mme.  Laborl.  formerly  the 
wife  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann, 
Jilayed  her  piano  concerto  in 
F  minor  at  a  Concert  Has- 
selmans  in  Paris  April  20.  The  compo- 
sition and  the  performance  pleased, 
.^onie  undoubtedly  remember  her  visit 
to  this  city  as  Mr.  ile  Pachmann's  wife, 
when  she  gave  a  recital  on  her  own 
I  account  ^and  played  in  a  concert  with  I  J-g;;';;;;;;-^'^ j^-j^^g^^^; 

.S.  Heilbut  bequeathed  £15,000  to  the 


f 

<J 

bt    ^  iiM  t  hat   .Mr.         -   t  -  I 

ter.'     Mr.   Bergei    says  apr<;pu^^  .u  che 
demand  for  stars:  "The  press  Is  always  i 
demanding    'encouragement    of  native; 
talent,'  and  concert-givers  are  willing, 
enough  .  .  .   the   public   stops  away.  I 
.  .  .  What  is  needed  is  a  subsidy  from . 
the  stale.   ...  A  state  grant  of  £.500  a 
year  would  kill  the  pernicious,  the  in- 
artistic 'star'  system  on  which  the  I'hll- 
harmonic  is  now  compelled  to  relv  in 
order  to  draw  a  house."    Thei  <•  are  a 
few  good  anecdotes.    Mr.  Bergc:-  found 
Buelow  "a  very  eccentric  man."  Invited 
to  dine  with  the  directors  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic,   Buelow    answered:  "W!ial 
have  I  done  that,   besides  playing  ai 
your  concert,  I  should  also  be  expected 
to  dine  with  your  directors?"    Mr.  Ber- 
ger  says  of  Grieg:    "1  found  his  conceit 
amounted  almost  to  snob'jlshness;  his 
want  of  courtesy  almost  ;o  rudeness." 
He  objected  to  Grieg's  "obtrusive  na- 
tionality."   "Nationality  in  art  is  very 
well  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  it  does  n(  t  go 
sufficiently  far  because  it  speaks  a  dia- 


her  husband. 

Gabriel  Faure  will  give  three  concerts 
in  London  next  montli. 

The  position  of  professor  of  counter- 
point, fugue  and  composition  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Naples  is  now 
open  to  competition.  Tiie  yearly  salary 
is  $1000.  The  Menestral  remarks:  "This 
shows  that  in  Italy  conservatory  teach- 
ers are  much  better  paid  than  in 
France." 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio  has  written  a 
cinematographic  opera:  "Cablria,"  with 
music  by  Ildebrando  Pizzetti.  .There 
was  talk  of  a  production  at  the  San 


London  city  corporation  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  musical  education  In  con- 
nection with  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music.  He  desired  that  two  scholar- 
ships ."^hould  be  established,  to  be  given 
to  students  having  "tenor  voices  which 
should  best  combine  natural  excellence 
wltlt  excellence  derived  from  training." 
Many  years  ago  the  late  George  H.  Wil- 
son, then  music  critic  of  The  Boston 
Traveler,  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
tenor  farm  for  concert,  choir  and  op- 
eratic purposes. 
It  seems  strange  that  Paris,  where  he 


Carlo.  Naples,  but  Mme.  Mathilde  Ser-  ,^^^^  ^^^^  trlumphs-besides 


rao  published  an  article  in  the  Glorno 
protesting  against  sucli  "profanation" 
of  the  great  Neapolitan  stage.  Other 
protests  followed,  and  the  project  was 
abandoned.  Then  there  was  to  be  a 
production  at  the  Mercadante  Theatre 
in  the  same  city. 

The  Joseph  Joachim  fund  will  go  into 
effect  Oct.  1.  It  was  established  at 
Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
less  fortunate  pupils  in  German  music 
schools.  Any  recipient  of  an  instru- 
ment or  a  sum  of  money  must  have 
spent  at  least  six  months  in  some 
music  .school  of  Germany. 

The  report  that  Richard  Strauss  was 
going  to  resign  his  positions  in  Berlin 
and  dwell  in  Munich  is  contradicted.  He 
has  bought  land  in  Munich  and  purposes 
to  build  on  it. 

Mme.    Sehumann-Heink  will   sing  in 


meeting  with  a  good  deal  of  abuse — 
should  boast  of  no  monument  to  Ros- 
sini.    The   omission,   however,   is  now 
about  to  be  repaired.     It  is  r  roposed 
to  erect  a  statute  to  his  memory  In 
Auteuit,   where   is  situated   the  Home 
for  Poor  Musicians,  which  owes  its  ex-  , 
istence  to  the  composer's  generosity,  he  ' 
having  bequeathed  a  sum  of  f. 4,000,000  i 
for   the   erection   of  a  house   wherein  ' 
poor   .T.uslcians   could   find   peace   and  i 
comfort  in  their  old-age,    A  large  g^- i 
den   which   surrounds  thi«   building  is 
pointed    to   as   a   fitting   site    for   the  , 
inemorial.     But  in  order  to  make  the 
monument  visible  to  the  public,  it  will 
be  r.ecessary  to  remove  a  poition  of 
the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds  of  the 
institut'on. — Daily  Chronicle. 
Mr.    Jerome's    appreciation    of  Ihe 
Deadhead"— the   "bulwark  of  the  in 


performances  at  Bayreuth  this  summer    tellectual  drama"— recalls  to  mind  one 

Vincenzo  Lombardi,  conductor  and' 
teacher  of  singing,  died  May  8  at  Flor- 
ence.    He    had   many    famous  pupils. 


•a-  • 
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among  them  Caruso.  Young  singers  in 
Boston  benefited  by  his  instruction  a'hd 
remember  him  gratefully. 

Ernst  von  Schuoh.  who  died  at  Dres- 
den, May  10,  was  one  of  the  great  con- 
ductors of  modern  times.  In  some  re- 
spects he  was  the  most  remarkable 
operatic  conductor  we  have  known.  As 
a  student,  I  heard  50  or  more  perform- 
ances led  by  him  in  the  Dresden  Opera 
House.  It  rnattered  not  whether  he  was 
conducting  "Fra  Diavolo"  or  "Tristan 
und  Isolde,"  "II  Trovatore"  or  "Mig- 
non,"  there  was  always  the  same  In- 
terest, attention  to  detail,  spirit  and 
brilliance.  His  orchestra  in  those  days 
was  a  superb  one.  much  superior  to 
those  in  the  opera  houses  of  Berlin  and 
Munich.  He  married  in  1875  a  celebrated 
coloratura  singer.  Clementine  Proska, 
who  was  so  great  a  favorite  with  the 
King  then  reigning  that  the  honors  and 
titles  showered  on  Schucli  were  attrib- 
uted to  her  efforts.  The  Dresden  people 
said  this  and  thought  the  more  of 
monarch,  singer  and  conductor.  But 
Schuck  would  have  been  honored  in 
anv   city,   married   or   unmarried.  He 


had  a  thorough  routine;  his  great 
authority  over  his  forces  was  never 
tvrannical;  he  had  taste  and  imagina- 
tior..  Born  at  Graz,  in  1848,  he  studied 
law  at  the  university,  and  also  attended 
the  music  school,  where  he  studied  the 
i  violin.  In  1867  he  determined  to  make 
conducting  his  profession.  After  en- 
^ments  at  Breslau,  Graz,  Wuerzburg. 


of  tlie  greatest  "Deadheads"  in  history. 
What  of  Napoleon  as  a  seeker  after  the 
free  pass  to  the  theatre?  An  unlikely 
picture,  but  one  as  true  as  a  photo- 
graph. The  Theatre  Francais  preserves 
the  evidence:  "Pass  the  citizen  Boiio- 
parte  to  this  evening's  performance  of 
'Manlius.' — Talma"  runs  the  document. 
And  there  is  the  story  which  Talma's 
son  used  to  tell  of  Napoleon  lying  in 
wait  for  the  ruler  of  tlie  theatre,  and 
of  that  ruler's  caution  '.n  going  home 
another  way.  "I  see-  Bonaparte  com- 
ing, and  I'm  afraid  he'll  ask  for  seats," 
was  his  explanation  of  the  move. — Dally 
Chronicle. 


Plays 
New 
and  Old 


gag 


Library  which  Mr.  Sonneck  so  worthily    gg-sle  he  was  engaged  by  Poilini  for  an 
'    ■  ■         '  Italian  season,  and  in  1872  he  was  called 

to  Dresden.  He  made  a  flying  visit  to 
New  York,  where  he  conducted  once  or 
twice,  but  the  conditions  were  unfavor- 
able and  he  deplored,  as  did  Fehx 
Mottl,  the  scanty  opportunities  for  thor- 
ough rehearsal. 

Francesco  Berger's  "Reminiscences, 
Impressions  and  Anecdotes"  inspired 
Mr  Nicholas  Gatty  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette to  say  that  since  Mr.  Berger,  born 
in  London  in  1^35,  :3ettled  theie  20  years 
later  as  composer  and  piano  teacher, 
momentous  things  had  happened;  the 
Wagner  movement,  the  coming  •'i 
Brahms.  Tschallcowsky  and  Strauss 
"the  beginnings  of  the  strange  develop- 
ments in  French  music,  and  most  of  all 
the  striking  renaissance  of  purely  native 
art.  But  that  so  wide  a  view  of  things 
as  this  suggests  can  be  expected  in  the 
lecovds  of  one  writer  is  probably  asKlng 
much    if  onlv  for  the  reason  that 


I  eptesents.  In  his  preface  he  writes  at 
lcni,-th  concerning  the  character  of  the 
;;lirc  ito.  "not  an  art  work  complete  In 
itself — and  self-sufficient  as  literature. 
A  libretto  is  jiiactically  useless  without 
the  music,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  while 
working  with  the  tools  of  dramatic 
craft,  the  librettist  molds  -iom.ething 
v>'ith  all  the  attributes  of  a  play,  yet  not 
;i  play  self-sufficient  on  the  stage  or  in 
Ih'.  i  lVset,  He  is  handicapped  from  the 
l.'  L^iiMiiiig  by  imperative  consideration  of 
till'  ((.clinical  problems  of  the  composer, 
till  -  limitations  and  possibilities  'of  mugi- 
cal  art.  .\t  his  best  he  delivers  into  the 
bauds  of  his  partner  the  perfect  half  of 
an   art   work.       The   difficulty   of  his 

II  i)cci.iliar"al  t,  therefore,  is  to  prepare  and 
I  to  facilitate  the  amalgamation  of  two 
;  different  arts,  and  this  is  a  difficulty  not 

always  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
i  criti-^ise  libi  ettos  from  a  literary  stand- 
point, and  who,  over  the  occasional  ab- 
surdities of  an  'Alfred  Bunn,  Esq.,'  for- 
.  get   the   accomplishments  of  men  like 
Zeno,     Melastasio,     Goldoni,  Quinatilt, 
j  Favart,  Wagner,  Boito,  Gilbert,  Maeter- 
I  linck,  and  many  others." 
I     Mr.  Sonneck  points  out  the  distinct 
'  place  of  the  libretto  in  the  history  of 
opera.    The  writing  of  a  history  of  li- 
brettos could  be  undertaken  onlj'  by  a 
scbo'ar    intimate    with  'the    history  of 


too 


there  are  few  people  who  can  advance 
'sufficiently  with  the  times  through  a 
lengthy  period  to  view  the  fresh  recur- 
ring movements  sympathetically;  it  gen- 
erally happens,  indeed,  that  those  wiio 
were  brought  up  in  the  Mendelssohn 
days  can  tell  us  little  of  J""^"^,  I 

i  like  to  know  when  it  comes      the  mte 

figures.  The  late  'f°^«P^  ^5 Tan  ^rdh  | 
thus  in  his  memciis.  and  it  '-an  nardl>  | 


Theto  have  been  two 
interesting  revivals  of 
old  plays  in  England: 
Nathai  Field's  "A  Wo- 
man Is  a  Weathercock," 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  April  27,  and 
Addison's  comedy,  "The  Drummer,  "  at 
Cosmopolis.  London.  April  30. 

Field's  play  was  published  in  1612.  It 
had  then  been  acted  before  .Tames  1. 
at  Whitehall  and  privately.  The  stciy 
concerns  the  adventures  of  Sir  John 
Worldly's  three  daughters.  The  Lon- 
don Times  quotes  Swinburne's  lines; 
Field,  bright  and  loud  with  laughing  (loflrer 
an'l  bird. 

And  keen  alternate  notes  of  land  and  gt;-d, 
and  says  that  the  sharp  contrasts  in  the 
play  show  the  justice  of  the  criticism. 

Many  of  us  know  Addison's  Cato 
through  the  famous  speech  we  used  to 
spout  in  school,  but  how  many  ever 
heard  of  his  comedy.  "The  Drummer"? 
i;  was  first  performed  on  March  10. 
I'lie.  or.  as  some  prefer,  1715,  and  Nance 
Oldfield  was  in  the  cast.  The  play  at- 
tracted little  attention  at  the  time: 
perhaps  because  it  was  clean,  and  audi- 
tnces  were  still  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  restoration.  Addison's  story  is 
p;  obably  based  on  the  legend  of  an  un- 
tarthly  drummer  who  is  said  to  have 
hiunted  the  chamber  behind  the  arcli- 
v.ay  of  Hurstmonceux  Castle.  This 
dtummer  was  one  Fantome.  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a  ghos),  so  that  he  could 
frighten  away  other  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  a  rich  widow,  Lady  Truman, 
whose  young  husband  was  reported  as 
killed  in  the  Netherlands.  The  hus- 
band returning,  disguised  as  a  long- 
haired conjurer,  proved  his  wife's  tidel- 
ity  and  the  loyalty  of  his  servants. 
'!  he  suitors  are  represented  as  pusil- 
lanimous, but  he  does  not  take  Wic  r--- 
venge  of  Ulysses.  A  critic  wrott 
"There  could  hardly  be  a  simpler  stor; 
but  the  author's  wit  and  invention  anJ 
the  breadth  and  humor  of  the  charac- 
tci -drawing  carry  it  pr.jsperousl.< 
through  the  five  acts,  which  seemed  a!; 
too  short."  No  London  article  that  v.  i 
have  seen  refers  to  a  curious  passage 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  life  of  Addison.  '  I- 
was  not  supposed  that  he  (Addison  > 
bad  tried  a  ^.:.ln>.i^-  c.i.- 
f:er  )v 
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'I>niniin<-i 
Steele  did  not  knuw 


This,  how- 


.  „.„  „u,  snuw  IK  b>;  true  liv 

direct  tosUniony:  for.  when  A.ldi- 
put  his  play  Inlu  his  liand^  he  only  1 
■i  him  It  wa.-.  the  «oikofa  -gentleman  I 
the  .■..nu'aiiy.'  ano  when  it  was  r— ' 

•  vod.  us  is  eonCessed.   with  cold  dis- ! 
1  NOtMitlon.  he  was  probablv  less  will- 

to  .liiim  it.    TiLkell  omitted  it  in 
colleoiion;     but  the   testimonv    of ; 
^.lc■le  !ind  the  total  siience  of  any  oth-i 

•  :  uniant  have  determined  the  public  to! 
;-^>'i;ii    it  to  Addison,  and    It  is  iio>v 

ti.d   with   his  other  poetr>-.  Ster-le 
i  d  the  'Drummer  to  the  playhou.  ■ 
.ifterwards  to  the  press  and  sold 
opy  for  50  guineas,    to  the  opini-.n' 
>ieele  may  be  added  the  proof  sup- 
!  b.\    the  play  itself,  of  which  tie) 
'       .cters  are  such  as  Addison  would 
delineated,  and  the  tendency  such 
Addison     would     have  ;>romoted 
t  It  should  iiave  been  iU  received 

,    lid  raise  wonder  did  wc  not  daily  s^e  j 
capricious  dlstHbution  of  theatrical  i 

M  rs^  \V    K.  ClifCcrd  is  said  to  have  the  j 
I  of  blending  the  drama  of  ideas  with  , 
t  -    drama  of  llvinp  men  and  ^romen.  | 
1 new  play  In  three  acts.  '-A  Woman 
•  •.,ne"  is  publislied  in  the  May  number 
the   Nineteenth   Century.  Richard 
,  vden    brilliant  but  lazy,  has  married 
eauUful  woman,  intellectual  and  no- 
.  amblUoiis.  The  play  shows  the  con- 
t  between  them.    Thev  separate,  for 
p  is  wounded  by  his  b;  utahty.   In  the 
1  they  are  reunited,  having  developed 
every  way. 


'  oihfa.    licBt  ttni. 

I{..tvtrt"'HiUi«rd  in 
.V  Itiirrlet  Ford  ond  Bar 
1'  >t  tunc  In  tv^stnn,  sl.x  w. 
'     I  — "Fanny's  Hpsi  Pla>- •■  k. 
[."  -r!;-.,         timoTn  B.!'t,;n.  sY.  ^oekf 

a  Boston,  three  w.fka.  •'i"<-is.  nrsl 

Opera  "^^^ 


censor  at  Moscow( 
and  ''"^    forbidden    the  pro- 

duction of  "Parsifal,"  al- 
Concert  though  the  music  drama 


^  Mr.     I'  rcderii  k  Rogers 

wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall  Oa- 
zette  about  the  revival  of 
Puck  "A      Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London, 
and  especially  with  reference  to  Puck 
as  then  played  by  a  m.-.n. 

"My  view  Is  that  the  old  fashioned 
stage  conception  of  Puck  in  the  'Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  is  wron?.  He 
is  a  much  more  potent  goblin  than  our 


—  — auuctv^  drama  is  ci  mut^ii  muio  , 

was  pei  formed  at  St.  Petersburg  egrlv  playgoers  have  been  taught  to  believe 
this  .\ear  with  success.           ■               -  ^^^^ 
"The    Monatcr,"   a  musical  comad 


The 
Boy 


Willy    Ferrero,  the 
Tij-year-old  orchestral 
conductor,     rehearsed  : 
Conductor  the  New  Symphony  or-  i 
chestra  in  London  on  April  28,  prepara- 
■  torv  to  concerts  in  May.    The  advance 
notices  were  pub'.ished;  how  Mugnone  ^ 
said  be  was  "an  undoubted  miracle'';  , 
Glazounoff,  that  "even  eminent  cond uc- ' 
tors  do  not  always  succeed  m  ge«i"= 
Kom  their  orchestras  .such  harmony  as 
t  ny  Willie  does":  another  Russian  that 
'■■^e  is  doing  in  ^^estures  -^^^t  the  o,'^ 
heslra.does  in  sound.      One  Russ  an 
,Vus  voiced  the  boys  praise.     W  >U> 
l-errero  lives  through  the  works  he  con- 
duct  he  comprehends  by  the  Power  of 
Ms  KeniAis  the  musical  heights,  which 
^  e  unXinable.  not  only  by  a  child,  bu  t 
"ven  by  adults."  This  probably  read  bet- 
'p,  in  the  original.    It  :s  said  that  this 
ufaiit  phenomenon  is  unable  to  read 
us"c.  but.  havi,".g  heard  a  work  played 
n    an  orchestra,  he  is  able  to  g'vecues, 
ti  e  tempi,  chan.ges  of  rhythm,  etc.with- 
u.e  lemr  Gazette  re- 


,    ,  play  by  Tschechofr,   v>.i  i 

music  and  text  by  Anton  Ueer-Wal- 
brunn.  has  been  produced  at  Carlsruhe. 
The  monster  is  a  creditor  who  havmg 
brutallv  demanded  payment  of  a  debt 
contracted  by  an  unfortunate  woman 
adds  to  the  enormity  of  his  misbehavior 

liv  asking  for  her  hand.   

.V  c^,  respondent  of  the  London  Times 
he'ard  "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re"  performed 
in  Paris  bv  the  Anglo-American  com- 
pany under"  the  direction  of  Henry  Rus- 
sell   "It  i.  based  on  a  story  of  violence, 
of  brutal  eroticism,  mad  jealousy,  ani- 
mal hate ;  it  is,  in  Short,  melodraina. 
but  in  this  case  there  is  a  curious  in- 
fusion of  Maeterllnckian  mysticism— an 
infusion  which  hardly  makes  the  draught 
morc>    appetizing."     The  correspondent 
admits  that  Montemezzi.  the  composer, 
is  '  master  of  a  flexible,  various,  often 
poignantly  expressive  harmonic  system, 
and  of  the  innumerable  sonontic-s  and 
expressive  powers  of  the  modern  orches- 
tra as  a  purely  sensuous  instrument  , 
but  he  finds  two  drawbacks  to  real  im- 
presslveness:   "Constant  superlatives  are 
preciselv  as  weakening  to  music  as  they  | 
are  to  language  :  there  are  few  gemdne  , 
musical  ideas  in  •L'Amore  dei  "Tre  Re,_ 
in    spite    of    its    technical    brilliance,  j 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  performance 
except  that  the  acclamation  of  th«;  au- 
dience seemed  tame,  "rising  to  some- 
thing  like    enthusiasm   only   after  the 
frenetic  second  act.  and  even  then  seem- 
ing hardly  proportionate  to  the  immense 
expenditure   of   force   by   authors  and 
actors  that  had  been  needed  to  elicit  it. 

Georg    Henschel    gave    his  farewell 
song  recital  in  London  on  April  29.   Hej  pp.-lg'- 
first  sang  before  an  English  audience    *•  cupi^; 
on  Feb.  19.  1S77,  and  then  as  at  his.       Theatre  aud 
farewell   he   began   with    an   air  from 
Handel's   "Rinaldo."    The  critics  were 
amiably   disposed   and   asked   why  hej  theatre  Societj 


and  it  is  out  of  his  diablerie  that  tho 
story  of  the  play  really  ( omes.    He  is 
of    far    greater    Importance    than  the 
i  charming  but  rather  foolish  young  Icv- 
;  ers,  and  is  practically  the  central  char- 
,  acter  of  the  play.    The  pucks  belong  to 
'  folk  lore,  and  that  rare  and  delightful 
old  book,  'The  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry 
.Jests  of  Robin  Goodfellow."  must  have 
been  known  to  Shakespeare  in  its  manu- 
,  script  form,  although  there  are  confus- 
ions as  to  the  date  of  its  printing. 
'    "Manifestly  the  Lincoln  imp  is  a  puck, 
and  round   his  stone  personality  have 
clustered  stories  which  bear  a  family 
likeness  to  the  tricks  of  Shakespeare's 
gcblin.    But  Park  is  by  no  means  sim- 
ply an  amusing  and  rather  negligible 
quantity,  as  the  women  niipersonalors 
of    tlie    character    have    always  made 
him,  and  this  Is  at  last  proved  by  the 


trrfYice  in  the  centre,  The  pl*y  '.va.s 
T.velfth  Xi^ht,'  anO  Mr.  Fry  says  'an 
iuidlence  of  barely  4(»-5(>0  was  present'— 
400  to  500:  Could  you  collect  so  many  in 
the  West,  think  you?  In  that  (irst  wealc 
Mr.  Fry  and  his  coadjutors  played  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  'As  You  Like  It,' 
'Macbeth,"  each  twice.  In  the  first 
eight  seasons  19  plays  were  performed, 
excluding  'The  School  for  Scandal,'  and 
the  delight,  not  now  of  hundreds,  but 
;  Of  thousands,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
,  Bethnal-green  Is  ever  keen  and  more 
i  keen.  By  now  the  plays  number  2J  >if  i 
Shakespeare  alone.  These  .audiencp« 
moreover,  come,  not  in  their  paltry  hun- 
dred or  two,  but  literally  in  their  tiiou-i 
sands.  The  aver.ige  number  of  peoplo ' 
who  find  room  inside  the  Royal  Victorl,i 
Hall  at  the  bi-weekly  performances  of 
such  operas  as  'Carmen,'  'Cavallerla.' 
'Tannhaeuser.'  and  so  on.  is  about  2000 
per  performance,  while  hundreds  are 
unfortunately  turned  away  owing  to  the 
'  lack  of  f  irther  accommodation. 

"It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  there  is  anything  'cheap' 
about  tliese  performances  of  the  'peo- 
ple's' mu.'^ir  .and  drama.  In  the  latter 
respect  the  names  of  Mr.  Charles  Fry 
and  his  invaluable  coadjutor.  Miss  Olive 
Kennett.  speak  for  themselves.  At  Miss 
Audry  Chapm.an's  concerts  sucli  artists 
as  tiie  late  I'rof.  Hausmann  tfor  so 
long  associated  with  the  Joachim  quar- 
tet), Prof.  Hugo  Becker  and  Messrs 
Boris  Hambourg.  Leonard  Borwick, 
Herbert  Fryer,  Percy  Grainger  and  the 
Mls.«;cs    Marjorie    Hay  ward    and  May 


advent  of  a  masculine  puck.    I  suppose!  jjiijjie  have  all  appeared.    Tho  oiehas- 
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I  have  seen  all  the  Pucks  on  the  Lon- 
don stage  during  nearly  tho  last  fifty 
years,  but  I  never  saw  one  that  con- 
vinced me  till  I  saw  him.  He  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  revelry  from  the 
comedv  of  life,  which  is  one  of  the 
marked  characteristics  of  Fli-zabethan 
i  drama.  And  he  has  done  what  is.  per- 
'  haps  more  important  still— lie  has  cre- 
ated a  new  stage  tradition  for  the  part 
whicli  is  sound  at  every  point,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  we  shall  never  go  back 
to  the  ridiculous  anomaly  of  a  female 
puck  again."  . 

Mr.  Rogers  would  have  been  pleased 
with  the  performance  of  Pu'k  by  Miss 
Mary  Young  at  the  Castle  Square,  for 
her  Impersonation  was  vitalized  by  "the 
spirit  of  revelry"  which  be  has  so  often 
missed. 


tra  was  fo'.inded  IS  years  ago  and  lias|' 
played  the  best  music  in  tile  best  way  I 
in  all  the  outlying  districts  of  GreaterLj 
London,    where   the   opportunities  areliJ 


r„  ,  a  s-ore.   The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  re 
iewer'was  unable  to  estimate  Ferrero  s\ 
n  u^^cal  faculty.    "It  must  always  be  a, 
rtl'-ul   matter  with  an  orchestra  wl-ich 
'  .u'a  quite  easily  play  <^o^V'"TX  V 
ovt  a  conductor  at  all.  and  yet  gi%e  a 
tiv  sort  of  performance.  We  have  heard 
hcs^Jas  pLy  in  such  a  manner  betore 
^nw  and  know  what  can  be  done,  still. 
Mas'ter  Ferrero  did  enough  to  show  that 
h\  certainly  exercises  some  influence  al- 
though occasionally  it  seemed  evident 
i  that  the  orchestra  was  rather  taking: 

'"Mr^^Fhstn  Young  on  the  other  iiand' 
'  was  wholly  overcome,  so  that  he  took! 

wonderfm.  and  oni 
the  whole  a  little  terrible  to  me,  is  the 
7.1  e^r-old  boy  Ferrero  wno  conducted 
1  kn  orchestral  concert  on  Tuesday  aftei- 
nocn    His  capacity  may  be  estimated 
[by  Miv  Landon  RonaWs  remarJi  iq  me:, 
has  forgotten  more  of  the  technique; 
Of    condnctlng    than    most  ^onductors 
I:    .    i«..,-ned  •    Mr   Ronald  .\1ro  told  me 
Uiattht  child  secured  a  sudden  raUen- 
lando  in  the  'Meistersinger'  overture  to 
which  the  band,  who  play  it  constantly 
under  Mr  Ronald,  were  not  accustomed: 
-which  alone  is  sufticlent  to  provejU 
control  of  the  orchestra.    But  the  most 
ntcrestine,    and    the    most  import-ant 
th  ng  is  that  he  knows  no  music;  co.uld 
not  read  a  score,  or  play  from  written 
notes     In   other  words,   the   music  is 
enUrelv  in  his  head;  and  it  su«ge3ts  a 
wav  of  training  conductors.  Keep 
uninsp  ed  for  drilling  the  orchestra 
,  correclins  their  mistakes,  and  let 
inspired,  ^ho  merely  feel  -us'^^-'J^ 
,  Ki.ow  nothing  about  it,  come  nlong  with, 
i  their  interpretations'.    But  It  is  terrioie.j 


jhould  see  fit  to  retire,  for  they  found' 
no  trace  of  failing  powers.  "At  no  time 
within  recent  years,"  said  the  Dally 
Telegraph,  "have  we  heard  him  sing 
with  greater  vitality,  with  a  fuller  sense 
of  enjoyment,  or  with  more  sustained] 
effect.  'There  were  many  flowers."  An 
ancient  lute  was  given  to  him  with  the 
inscription:  "A  token  of  gratitude  for 
■10  years'  song."  The  singer  made  a 
short  and  simple  speech. 

Miss  Ilva  Hedmondt,  the  daughter  of 
an  operatic  tenor  who  u.sed  to  visit 
Boston  about  25  years  ago,  made  her 
debut  as  a  singer  in  London,  April  30. 
Her  voice  is  described  as  a  powerful  and 
sympathetic  soprano.  She  is  a  ipon- 
taneous  singer,  with  an  unsteady  pro- 
duction, a  tendency  to  "get  out  of  tune 
in  the  upper  register." 


At  the 

Grand 


The  Paris  correspond 
ent  of  the  Daily  Tele 
graph  gave  this  descrip 


few^  and  far  between  of  the  poore; 
classes— poorer  in  money,  that  is— o" 
taining  any  elevating  entertainment. 

"So   with   the  Oxford  House— not  to 
name  other  concerns.    Their  orchestral 
society   was   founded   likewise   in  189S. 
The  Oxford  House  societies,  however, 
differ  .slightly  from  several  of  the  othei; 
organizations  whose  aims  are  the  samei 
for  the  members  of  their  Choral  Sooiet* 
are  actually  recruited  from  the  working 
men  and  women  employed  durin.g  the 
day  in  the  Kast  end.    They  pay  Cd  pet 
■1  I  quarter,   and   their   music   is  provided 
I  j  for  them,  and  today  the  membership 
"Mr  Horace  Col-     e^'ceeds  m.     So   wonderful    iiave  the 
ilr.  Horace  k.oi  ^  |  ^.j^^j,^,  ^^ni^erts  proved  to  be  in  their 
Ims,   the   organiz- ^  'elevating  influence  that  there  is  a  pro- 
ins  >  secretary    of     position  on  foot  now  lo  extend  tiie  labor 
Peonie's  Music  t  h  e    people's     by  organizing  two  more  similar  choirs 
x-cupic  a  iu,uo  ...  1    in  South  and  West  London,  the  whole 

under  the  control  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Kelly.| 
Let  us  hope  that  this  dream  will  quickly 
be  realized.  It  would  take  but  little 
time  to  realize  it  if  only  those  music-, 
lovers  who  are  also  lovers  of  their  fel- 
lows-men, who  are  well  provided  with' 
this  world'.s  goods,  would  listen  to  an 
appeal. 


that  1 
will 


London,  says 
the  plan  of  the  directors 
be.  "having  got  the  theatre,  to  I 
start  with  a  stock  company,  if  pos- 
sible in  the  early  autumn,  and  to 
welcome  from  time  to  time  such  visit- 1 
ing  companies  as  are  playing  appro- 
priate pieces  and  will  come  in  on  our! 
lines  and  at  our  terms.  We  sliail  by  no 
means  confine  oursel'.-es  to  Shakespeare, 
Sheridan  and  Shaw.  I  see  no  possible 
reason  why  a  far  wider  range  should 
not  be  permissible  at  a  people's  thea- 

[■•e  good      farces,      like    .Sir  Arthur 

Pinero's,    sound    melodramas   like  'The 


SPiUNG  TRAGEDIES. 


1  vember  came: 


.0  out  to 


banc 


majesty,  surely  it  ^^0°%^^.  ')  themselves  "  That^„°p"p,;ed  to  pu| 
tor  the  people!)  comic  opera,_ even ^mu^ ,   ,  gi„om,  ^^as  suPP  ^^.^.^^fl 


tion  of  new  plays  at  the    preached  at,  but 

Guignol  ^^^^^  Guignol:  "Among   

the  short  and  sharp  dramas  "Le  Siege 
de  Berlin"  is  good.  In  1871  an  old 
French  colonel  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
has  been  so  much  affected  by  the  first 
French  defeats  that,  to  save  his  life,  his 
daughter  and  his  doctor  have  told  him 
ever  since  throughout  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  that  the  French  arms  have 
won  and  at  last  have  captured  Berlin. 
But  it  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  entry 
of  the  Prussian  troops  into  Paris,  after 
the  surrender.  The  old  colonel  hears  the 
noise  of  troops  under  his  window  ana 
refuses  to  be  kept  in  his  "oack  bedroom. 
He  comes  out  in  his  Napoleonic  uniform 
and  goes  to  look  at  the  victorious  French 
to  Paris.   Ke  stands  at 


army  returning       *   —  -  _ 

the  window,  gazes  dumbfounded  for  a 

,,„n„s     out   I    moment,  and  then  cries,  'It  is  the  Prus- 

their  interpretations^  conducting!,  '  sians !'  and  falls  dead 

too.  this  child  s  capacity  ^lo^        ..nnat-',      "In  'Vers  la  Lumier< 
performance 


"h^ansV'it'Vs  so  unnat-',  "in'-Vers  la  Lumiere,'  a  rather  comic 

I  perioiu.<...v^.,   cieca  jse  i                    ^  Bnglish  officer  in  India  insists  upon  e.v- 

Ural;  and  because  the  day  "la^^^^  subtelranean  temple  of 

■,^hen  the  worid                   «!. 'Io^h  de-  eoddess.  who  has  devoured  a",  wh 


—  -  —   --  . 

goddess,  who  has  devoured  a'l  who  vio 
lated  the  sanctuary.  He  starts  walkinf 
along  a  cave  which  leads  to  the  day 
light— and  is  swallowed  up  in  a  quick 
sand.  W'e  hear  him  screaming,  and 
watch  him  gradually  sink  out  ci  sight 
Two  brother  officers  come  looking  for 
him,  and  i-each  the  quicksand.  Hallo, 
we  are  sinkingi'  says  one,  and  'he  cur- 
tain falls. 

••  'The  Key  Under  the  Door'  is  a  mr  ral 
comedy,  which  shows  how  an  ii  geniou.s 

I  <iiti»^       burglar's  talents  may  be  turned  to  hon- 

■  iig  visits  In  Boston.    Comedies  were  i  ^^^.^         the  ciarce.  He 

1  the  majority,  and  everj-  piece  seen  I  i^^eaks  into  a  bankrupt  bootscUer's  shop 
urlng  the  year  was  new  t<k  the  local  I  when  tlie  bootseller  and  his  ivife 

The  summary  is  as  follows:         1  g^^e  flitting.   As  there  is  no  money  or 
.    I— H.    B.    Warner   In    "The    G^ost     .  ^  ^^  ^.^^^  j^e  burglar  will  seli 

'      rn.  '^fn 'B.«tor,'^w;  «e?k9  the  boots.   Hls  advertising  laethods  are 

'''  l.wnrbe    C'onsplra.y,  '    by    Kobert    go  up-to-date  that  before  the  morning 


'ation  instead  of  performance-and  de- 

and  it  in  vain,"   J 

^  La8t~~nlght    ended  the 

'  regular  season  at  the  Park 

Theatre     Theatre  with  the  perform- 
SeaSOn   ance  of  "Young  Wisdom" 
>    Ma!-el  and   Edith  Taliaferro.  The 
^^ark  maintained  its  reputation  as  the 
house  Of  long  engagements."  ^^ai'l^' 
1)  of  the  attractions   seen  there  had 


or  the^p^ople!)  comic  opera,  even  mu 
.sical  comedy.    In  many  cases  we  haxe 
promises  from  leading  authors  either  to 
waive  their  rights  or  to  give  us  special 
terms.    We  mean  to  make  these  peo- 
ple's theatres  jolly  P'^"^'^;'*^^^  "iv 
workingman      will     not      be  merel> 
l^reacheTat,  but    given  entertainment 
which  is  so  good   that  he  w-^U  reallv 
Iwant   to   come.    Ofnerwisa   the  whcle 
1  scheme  will,  of  course,  merely  fail.  1 
1  am  thoroughly  convinced   too,  that  we 
1  shall  have  to  work  upon  the  two-hous.s- 
U  night  principle.    It  is  no  S<?°d  tiMn. 
1  to  attract  the  workingman  if  you  cio 
Inot  fit  in  with  his  hours.    He  does  not 
I  dine  at  7  :30  and  go  on  to  the  Savoy  or 
'  the  Ritz  for  supper.  As  regards  finance, 
1  v'hat  we  want  just  now  is  guarantors. 
!  The  shilling  subscription  is  an  admii- 
iable  means  of  finding  out  the  actual 
1  public  that  wc  want  to  reach,  and  en- 
'  suring  a   personal  interest  among  the 
1  plavgoers  ,  themselves— the  amount  tl;us 
'  subscribed  at  the  Drury  Lane  meeting 
I  Itself  means  much  more  than  the  actual 
money.   But  before  we  can  take  a  thea- 
tre we  shall  need  at  least  £2000  guar- 
anteed.   It  is  not  much— a  more  noth- 
ing compared  with  what  was  spent  in 
buying  ^hat  bit  of  Bloomsbury    for  t.be 
National   Theatre.    Moreover,   there  is 
every  probability  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  will  never  be  called  up." 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  of  the  Daily  Tel- 
egraph gives  an  Interesting  account  of 
music  given  for  the  people  in  London 


^'^f  ^"^^i^TeTenT^ears  statisticians, 
spleen.    In  recen   >  ^^^^^ 

fi.:rrut  s: Ma,, 

season  sets  in  a  Englishmei: 

^      t'fn  tlfaT         aionTltooO  persons 
S  ;con  :mSe  suicide,  and  of  tMa 

i^tnber  about  600  kill  themselves  an 
Zw    One  thousand  attempt  It.  but 
Z  recoJer     Tne  psychologist  cite. 

^  iencer-   law  of  momentum  and  comj 
rtTon  -  un-tt~ 

of  a  ^educational  sys 

,1914.  and  until    new  ea 


Tav  e  had  ;  Chance  to  take  ej 


'.akci 


,„„,.  and  Juhn  Emerson,  first  time  In  Bos-  ^^  ^^gj.  j,e  has  sold  all  the  i.oots.  and 
ju"  iix  weeks.  .     ,         «»ranee  I  PUt  the  business  on  its  legs  again.  The 

v:run"i;?Wi.Ha^'"3nr.i>ut.  flm  «LT?n  |  bankrupt,  slinking  back  to  the  shop, 
ifoston,  tl.ri-e  week'  o^-h-relar  ir 


l,ri-e  weeks.  I  will  take  the  ex-burglar  into  partner- 

■•sto  ,  r  i<-f."  by  Carlyle  Moore,  ||  ^j^^^       once,  and  they  will  make  a  for- 


music  given  for  the  people  in  i^onuui.  |  have  uau  «.  ^ 

A  svniphony  concert  by  an  orchestra  of  ,,    i  ^.^  persons  will  poisoii  u.c. 

70  chose  this  program  for  a  working  |,  '  .j^  ^^^^^^  themselves,  u 

class  audience  of  about  2000:  Dvoraks       seU es   HJ  .lation,  and  so  0! 

("New  World"  symphony,  orchestral  vviU  (He  by  abphJ-iau  , 
pieces  bv  Weber,  German,  Grieg,  Ber- |1  ^.^^  14  jumping  out  01 
lioz.  Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto  and 
Stanford's  "Songs  of  the  Sea."  -M 
other  concerts  Bath's  Passion  music 
(Matthew)  and  Elgar's  "Dream  of 
Gerontius"  were  performed. 

"Further.    I'll    warrant,"    says  Mr. 
Legge,   "that   there   aro  many  inhabi- |i 
tants  of  Bethnal-green  whcse  knowledge  j 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  far   beyond  1, 
that  of  many  cf  'the'  London  audience. 
Where  in  the  West  end  can  you  point  to  [ 
a  record  such  as  this?    On  MarJh  U, 
1901.  Mr.  Charles  Fry  put  to  a  practical 
test  his  experiment  of  giving  a  Shake- 
•gpearian  play  before  an  East  end  audv 
ence.    The  whole  of  the  scen'c  acces- 
BOries  were  a  series  of  canvas  screens 
painted  as  ciirtains  with  a  single  en 


out  of  the  150  f 
prefer  carbolic  acid.    But  the  en  | 
^ent  psychologist  nothing 
the  favorite  season  for  self-slaught 

 the  open  season.  .  I 

some  may  wonder  why  spring  bnn  | 
thoughts  of  suicide  'n,^"^,';"^;,  , 
that  country  has  a  spring  sue  a. 
sung  bv  the  poets.    Spring  in  V 
England  may  well  lead  men 
women  to  despair.   An  English - 
attributes  the  cause  to  blood  thai 
hotter    and    emotions  "^"f^';^^ 
aroused  In  this  season.    Uc  roni  | 


rtartei-  that  in  times  not  far  re- 
I.  Englishmen  were  bled  in  the 
iiig,   a  fact  not   without  signifl- 

et  it  be  granted  that  the  greeter 
mber  of  suicides  occur  in  the  spring 
arly  summer.    Is  not  the  very  joy 
Nature,  its  exuberance,  its  shout- 
^,  painfully  ironical  to  the  discour- 
•  d,   the  broken,  the  unfortunate? 
it  n,  too,  there  is  the  feeling  of  dis- 
Usfaction   and   unrest.  Employes, 
oking  on  these  months  as  a  dull 
iison,  endeavor  to  lessen  expenses, 
lid  men  are  without  work. 
In  a  story  by  Maupassant  a  Paris- 
11  clerk,  whose  life  has  been  one  of 
all  routine,  goes  into  the  Bois.  The 
,.,nins  is  in  spring,  Nature  is  laugh- 
ig,   riotous,  odorous.    Fair  women 
ith  their  lovers  drive  or  stroll.  The 
mely  clerk,  seeing  love  and  life  all 
bout  him,  recalls  the  monotony  and 
heerlessness  of  his  existence.  For 
.in,  there  is  no  joy:   for  him  the 
uture  is  a  treadmill.   There  is  no  one 
welcome  his  return  from  labor, 
le  thinks,  he  broods,  and  then  he 
langs  himself  from  a  tree.   It  was  In 
he  spring. 


i;i)>-al  Aiademy,  was  the  ._inljlum  of 
private  affection  and  regard,  expended, 
with  the  tenderest  solicitude,  by  a  body 
lof  personal  admirers  on  paying  honor 
to  a  great  man  who  lias  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  politics.  I  should  like 
any  one  who  has  still  a  sentimental  in- 
dulgence for  these  vandals  to  know  ex- 
actly what  It  is  they  select  to  destroy." 

Tall  as  Trees. 

Dr.  Roux  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
Paris,  in  a  communication  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  shows  that  life  without 
microbes  would  be  far  better  than  it  now 
is,  and  would  be  possible.  "Human  be- 
ings without  bacilli  would  perhaps  grow 
into  giant  proportions."  Men  would  be 
as  tall  as  trees ;  they  would  intellectual- 
ly be  vastly  developed,  and  genius  would 
be  the  rule.  He  found  all  this  out  by 
experiments  on  guinea  pigs.  Let  us  be 
tliankful  for  the  bacilli.  Who  would 
wish  to  be  tall  as  trees?  Thomas  Fuller 
made  the  wise  remark:  "Often  the  cock- 
jloft  is  empty  in  those  whom  nature 
hath  built- many  stories  high."  Then 
j there  is  the  old  poem:  "It  is  not  grow- 
ing like  a  tree."  And  some  of  us  re- 
member the  discomforts  of  those  that 
jhad  eaten  the  food  of  the  gods  in  the 
romance  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 


K-o  appeals  of  gramophone  T  ''f"^ 
'nt  can  equal  the  arresting  influence  ot  the 
nan  volce^  When  a  n:an  ^Ith  a  voice  heg  n. 
^tTn  ;'oe%n"'t' ma?  e;''^hat^"he^rtair- 
'rb^^"-J<^kr  Plays"  or  poUtics  We  listen 
the  human  shout,  and  a  human  shout  wUi 
ke  a  street  quicker  than  a  fire-bell. 

A  Providential  Arrangement. 

;  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your 
t.t6  this  morning  on  "the  Hou^e  of 
and  had  exactly  your  feeling 
hen  reading  the  New  York  Evening 
>st's  editorial  as  being  unfair  and  in- 
:act  as  respects  Mr.  George  Moore, 
p  a  minister,  I  h.ave,  of  course,  at- 
nded   many   people   at  funerals  and 

■  en  the  associate  and  consoler  m  sor- 
w  many  hundreds  of  times,  and  what 
,u  say  Is  absolutely  true.  The  notion 
at  the  human  mmd  can,  under  an> 
ress  exclude  the  Impressions  and 
aims  of  the  workaday  world  Is  pure 
ip.=istltion.    As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is, 

■  I   believe    a  p-ovidential  arrange- 
tent  that  it  is  so.     The  people  who 
■e  so  situated  that  their  sorrow  can 
laim    them    almost    exclusively  are 
jually  driven  insane,  if  the  grief  is 
>nulne,  or  often  totally  wrecked  men- 
lly     The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
adiness  with  which  people  forget  the 
ad     It  would  be  a  liberation  greatly 

be  desired  if  people  could  be  made 
feel  that  they  do  not  have  to  keep', 
pretences  by  "mourning"   and  the  ' 
e  which  have  in  most  cases  no  gen- 
re   basis  in   the  Inner  feeling  and 
ought.   I  remember  that  my  own  pas- 
required  of  his  wife  that,   at  his 
■h    which,  by  the  way,  came  sud- 
v'  that  there  should  be  no  signs 
i.ournlng.     He  asked  his  wife  not 
,ppear   in    black,    nor   should  the 
i  ch  service  attended  by  at  least  1500 
pie  be  made  a  lugubrious  occasion, 
:  one  of  just  appreciation  ot  whatever 
good,  and  he  required  that  the 
ney  which  would  naturally  be  spent 
flowers  be  given  over  to  some  good 
use.    As  a  result,  I  think  some  $2000 
■  ra  given  for  upUftlng  the  poor  chil- 
eri  of  St.  Louis.    That  was  the  more 
cellent  way.  A.  B.  C. 

Brookline,  May  15. 


"Lobby  Gow." 

\-  the  World  Wags: 
The  term  "lobby  gow"  was  in  vogue 
er  30  vears  ago  in  the  Chinatown  dis- 
.  .  t  of  New  York,  and  is  a  word  used 
incst  exclusively  by  "dope  fiends."  It 
evidently  of  Chinese  extraction,  and 
undoubtedly    a    corruption    of  a 
iiinese  word.   It  is  still  used  today  by 
drug  fiends,"  but  the  real  meaning  of 
lit  is  not  the  one  given  by  Jack  Rose,  "a 
fpal,  and  a  friend  willing  to  do  whatever 
''h'e  'ia  told,"  but  "an  errand  boy."  Th^ 
•ord  is  not  Yiddish,  because  it  was  in 

e  long  before  a  certain  element  domi- 
iied  certain  spheres  of  the  "under- 
nrld."    I  have  not  included  it  in  my 

 jk  because  I  do  not  consider  it  "crlm- 

il  slang"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
<  rd. 

.JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston,  May  15. 


Henry  James's  Portrait. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  wrote  the  foUow- 
-Jing  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  London 

'lines: 

"There  seems  to  be  some  uncertain- 
ty in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  owner- 
hip  of  the  portrait  which  a  horrible 
\iiago  has  destroyed.  It  is  not  the 
property  of  Mr.  Sargent,  nor  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  nor  of  any  private  ama- 
teur. It  Is  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry 
.1,'uiies,  and  was  presented  to  him  by  be 
tween  200  and  300  friends  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  There  is,  no  doubt  a 
(Iftpdish  ingenuity  In  the  skill  with  which 
tuese  wicked  women  have  chosen  as  the 
victim  of  their  senseless  malice  the  pict 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

You  niaT  find  the  gamut  of  precedence  In 
!  the  mere  'address — the  simple  statement  that 
[  so-and-so  is  hei  e  or  there.     This   moniing  I 
j  read  that  a  duchess  ims  been  "In  residence." 
I  If  she  were  a  m'-re  statnsman  she  would  have 
1  "staved"— possilily  f«r  golf.     And  in  a  some- 
what  lower   scale  of   life   the   question   is — 
'  among    tlie    plutocracy    of    the  undcrn-orld«- 
•ffliere  did  you  doss?"    I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised  if  it  became  the  upside-down  fashion 
iif  ai;chesses  to  say  they  dossed  at  Devonshire 
House. 

i  ANIMAL  ACT 
AT  BilEITH'S 

Elephants  and  Pigs  on  Bill;  Also 
Bud  Fisher  and  Other 
Entertainers. 


Miss  Orford's  wonderfully  trained  ele- 
phants, Mollie,  Waddy  and  Tony,  are 
idaving  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week,  their  last  engagement  upon  any 
stago.  After  Saturday  night's  perform- 
ance the  three  will  be  taken  out  to 
Franklin  Park,  there,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Boston  school  children  and; 
others  who  raised  the  money  for  their 
purchase,  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  hves 
and  to  eat  peanuts  and  dainties  tossed 
at  them  by  visitors.  These  elephants, 
senerally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
highlv  t^rained  ever  appearing  upon  a 
vaudeville  staqe,  so  through  a  number 
nf  tricks,  much  of  their  work  being  with- 
out the  slightest  prompting  from  Miss 
Orford.  And.  what  is  still  better,  they 
appear  to  enjoy  it  all  quite  as  much  as 
the  audiences  before  which  they  per- 
form. 

The  elephants,  however,  are  not  the 
only  animals  appearing  on  this  week's 
verv  interesting  bill.  Fred  J.  Ardath 
and  company,  in  their  rural  comedy. 
"Hiram,"  introduce  a  typical  farmyard 
scene,  in  which  two  pigs  that  squeal  as 
only  pigs  can  squeal,  some  roosters  and 
some  cute  little  bantams  that  crow  and 
flap  their  wings  as  though  they  had 
been  upon  the  .stage  all  their  lives. 
.\nd,  of  course,  w  ith  the  farm  stock  is 
the  farmer  and  his  wife,  also  the  farmer's  1 
bov  who  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the  I 
girls  in  a  theatrical  company.  Nor 
should  the  village  sheriff  be  omitted  from 
the  list  of  characters  and  funmakei-3. 

Bud  Fisher  of  Muff  and  Jeff  fame  ' 
turns  out  a  new  line  of  antics  by  this 
1  world-famous  pair  of  characters  and 
was  recalled  several  times.  Leon  and 
company  make  good  the  program  appel- 
lation of  '''wonder  v/orkers."  They  aie 
.exponents  of  the  mystifying  Hindu 
i  maglo  and  Leon  is  himself  the  originator 
and  inventor  of  the  15  effects  he  pre- 
sents, some  of  the  best  being  "Aladdin's 
Lamp,"  "The  Bullet-Proof  Lady"  and 
"Fire  and  Water."  Talbot  and  Kenny 
and  "daintv  Grace  -Walsh,  appearing  a^t 
Keith's  for  the  first  time,  have  a  most 
pleasing  act.  introducing  songs  and  some 
extremely  graceful  dancing.  Pauline 
Welch,  singing  comedienne,  sang  well 
and  wore  some  stunning  gowns,  also  a 
colored  wig — the  first  that  has  been  seen 
at  B.  F.  KeitlVs. 

Maude  Muller,  eccentric  comedienne 
with  a  grand  opera  voice,  and  Ed  Stan- 
ley, the  Pride  of  Piccadilly,  presented  ^ 
clever  sketch  that  received  much  weK 
merited  applause.  DeWitt  Burns  aj^a 
Torrrence,  in  the  always  interesting 
"The  Awakening-  of  the  Toys"  ;  the 
Rosalres,  in  slack-wire  work,  and  the 
"Boston  in  Motion"  pictures  complete 
the  bill.   


XHAlEMAGNE' 

By   PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance  In  Boston  of  "Charlemagne,"  a 
new  romantic  play  by  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy.  Produced  at  the  Garrlck 
Theatre,  Chicago,  111.,  on  April  B,  1314. 

Charles  E.  H.  Sothern 

Ludovlc  J.  Sayre  Crawley 

Xavmes  Sidney  ilathev 

O'.ho  Lark  Taylor 

nuy  •Waller  ilonnolly 

Ogier  Frederick  Lewis 

Jtoland  Milano  Tilden 

Oliver  P.   J.  Kelly 

Ganelon  John  S.  O'Brien 

Turpin  William  Harris 

Gerald  Franlt  ConUHns 

Berenger  Joseph  Latham 

Richard  Harry  Kaboii 

Huon  Seymore  Tlapa 

Doom  Qusiave  KUnge 

Guerin  John  Uodgers 

.V!)bot  John  James  P.  Hagan 

Didier  George  ^V-  Wilaoii 

Desiderata  Elizabeth  Valentine 

Geberga  Miillcent  McLaughlin 

Chlotalr  Edna  Walther 

Lampegla  Dorothy  Morrison 

Morgan  Le  Fay  Alma  Kruger 

The  grave  Jeremy  Collier,  summing 
up  the  character  of  Charlemagne,  said 
that  his  glory  was  stained  by  "the  dis- 
orders of  his  incontlncncy,  for  which  he 
was  afterward  penkent."5  L'ke  King 
Solomon,  he  had  que?ns  and  concubines. 
Hi.s  wlfes  in  order  were  Desiderata, 
sometimes  known  as  Hermangard, 
daughter  of  Didier,  King  of  Lombardy; 
Hildegarde,  daughter  of  the  Duke  ot 
Swabia;  Fastrade.  and  finally  Luitgaid 
He  divorced  his  first  wife;  by  Hildegard 
he  had  nine  children  by  Fastrade  he 
hcd  two.  There  were  other  natural 
children  besides  Pepin  the  Humpback, 
(ho  son  of  Himiltrud. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  romantic  comedy  de- 
scribes the  wooing  of  Desidereta,  who 
in  the  play  is  betrothed  to  Ludovlc.  The 
divorce  is  mentioned  when  Charles  ar- 
rives in  Pavia  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  be 
!  crowned  Emperor:  in  fact,  Charles 
brings  his  wife,  from  whom  he  is  sep- 
arated, the  document  of  divorce,  but 
the  shrew  is  finally  won  back  and  the 
curtain  goes  ciown  on  protestations  of 
lasting  affection. 

In  the  play  Charles  meets  Desiderata, 
for  the  first  time  (the  day  of  his  father  s 
death.  Now.  Pepin  died  in  '768  and 
Charles  was  not  crowned  Emperor  until 
800,  so  that  the  wooing  of  the  haughty, 
shrew  lasted  over  30  years. 

This  stage  Ci"irlemagne  is  no  nearer 
to  history  than  Mr.  McCarthy's  Villon  • 
Herve's  Chilporic  or  the  Agamemnon  and 
Charles  Martel  of  Offenbach's  operettas. 
But  the  dramatist  had  no  idea  of  being 
historically  accurate,  and  he  deliberately 
made  Charlemagne  a  fantastical  char- 
acter, a  burlv,  audacious  swashbuckler, 
now  defying  Ludovlc,  his  brother,  while 
their  father  is  not  yet  cold,  now  an  out- 
law in  a  forest,  dreaming  a  dream  in 
which  Morgana  the  fairy  tempts  him 
by  p'  omising  an  amorous  Immortality  in 
Avaion;  bv  wishing  to  throw  into  hiis 
arms  Helen,  Semiramis,  Aholibah,  Cleo- 
patra and  other  noble  dames ;  by  saying 
that  she  could  anoint  him  with  a  balm 
that  would  render  him  invulnerable. 
Prom  the  forest  he  rushes  alone  to  Paris 
on  Desiderata's  Invitation  to  attend  her 
wedding.  How  he  escapes  a  plot  laid 
for  him  by  hds  brother ;  how  he  becomes 
King  and  quarries  Desiderata,  only  to 
leave  her  and  afterward  to  win  her 
back,  will  be  learned  by  those  who  at- 
tend the  performances  attracted  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Sothern. 

It  is  said  that  this  play  was  written 
several  years  ago  for  Mr.  Mantell,  who 
finally  abandoned  the  idea  of  producing 
it  and  then  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Sothern.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  Mr.  McCarthy  wrote  the  play 
in  the  spirit  In  which  it  is  now  acted. 
The  drama  begins  in  heroically  roman- 
tic mood,  with  shouts  of  "God  save 
Charles,  King  of  France,"  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  brothers  and  their  attendants 
and  the  appearance  of  Desiderata  as  a 
proud,  high-strung,  ambitious  princess. 
In  the  second  act,  the  forest  scene,  there 
is  primitive  woodland  humor:  an  abbot 
that  is  a  Friar  Tuck  in  behavior  and 
speech.  Then  there  is  a  sudden  change 
lo  the  poetic  and  the  fantastical. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  acts  there  Is 
the  taming  of  the  shrew,  besides  more 
heroic  episodes.  The  dialogue  is  now 
curiously  stilted  in  the  sonorous  old- 
fashioned  manner;  now  crisp  m  repar- 
tee and  again  most  commonplace. 

The  play  Is  handsomely  mounted. 
The  scenery  is  effective;  the  costumes 
are  interesting.  The  stage  effects  and 
stage  business  and  the  acting  of  Mr. 
Sothern,  however,  do  not  save  the  play 
from  being  loose-jointed;  it  is  often 
without  dramatic  interest;  nor  is  there 
the  pronounced  flavor  of  romanticism 
that  excuses  historical  perversions  and 
incredible  situations.  „  , 

In  the  Charles  of  Mr.  McCarthy  there 
is  no  hint  at  the  puissant  and  cultivated 
ruler;  Didier  is  represented  as  a  crowned 
Polonlous.  AS  for  Osier  the  Dane, 
Roland  and  Oliver!  It  would  have  been 
better  if  the  dramatist  had  helped  him- 
self fully  to  the  legends  of  Charlemagne, 
and  not  given  us  this,  blend  of  romantic- 
ism and  burlesQue.  t„ 

The  part  of  Charles  Is  suited  to  Mr. 
Sothern,  who  Is  both  a  romantic  actor 
and  a  comedian.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  him  escape  from  tragedy  "1  jhi°h 
is  only  painstaking  and  laborious 
Charles  the  outlaw  f"-!  "^"^^^  °» 
played  with  picturesque  fo.ce.   and  M 


H3 


the  lover  he  v  Benedick,  now 

Petruchlo  in  li  luior.  .'-peech,  deportment, 
laugh  and  mannerisms. 

Unfortunately  Miss  Valentine  was 
wholly  inadequate  as  Desiderata.  She 
read  her  lines  spasmodicaily,  with  un- 
due and  meaningless  empiiasis,  nor  was 
.=he  able  In  any  way  to  portray  the 
conflicting  emotions  in  the  breast  of  the 
Princess.  At  times  when  she  should 
have  excited  sympathy,  she  played  In 
a  farcical  spirit.  JMany  men  were  on 
the  stage  and  the  majurlty  though  ro- 
mantically boisterous  In  speech  gave 
sufficient  support.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous (or  merit  weio  Messrs.  Harris, 
Lewis  and  Wilson.  They  at  least,  gave 
character  to  their  parts.  The  Geberga 
telling  her  tale  of  woe  in  the  forest  was 
unwittingly  amusing. 

In  one  of  the  waits  ex-Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald paid  his  respects  lo  Ml.sa  Mar- 
lowe seated  in  a  box.  The  audience, 
deeply  moved  by  the  sight,  applauded 
vigorously.  This  audience  which  was 
ot  fair  size,  called  Mr.  Sothern  again 
and  again  before  the  curtain. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATP.E— "The 
Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary,"  a  comedy 
in  three  acts  by  Anne  Warner. 

John  Watkina.  Jr  Carney  Christie 

Robert  Burnett  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

Hubert  Kendrick  Mitchell .. Robert  Caprcn 

II.  'Wyncook  Clover  .,  Al  Roberts 

James   Frederic  Ormonde 

Joshua   Walter  Walker 

^»  Stebblns   George  ETrnst 

'^\unt  Mary"  Watklns  Mabol  Colcon; 

tertha  Burnett   Doris  OIshou 

Luclnda   Augusta  Gill 

The  Girl  froili  Kalamazoo.. Florence  Shirley 


The  man  that  Is  tender  among  ycu,  and  vcr.v 
delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  e>H  toward  hi^ 
Lirotlicr,  and  toward  the  wife  of  his  Ijosom,  and 
toward  the  remnant  of  bis.  children  which  li<. 
f.hall  leave.  »  «  *  The  tender  and  delicaie 
woman  among  you.  which  would  not  adrentur. 
[to  set  the  sole  ot  her  foot  upon  the  ground, 
Ifor  delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall 
be  evil  toward  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and 
toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter,  and 
toward  her  young  cue.   *  »  • 


he 
As 


Trataka  Yoga. 

Mr.  U.  S.  Surya  Prakas  Rao  is  the 
author  of  a  blood-curdling  article,  "The 
Practice  of  Gaze."     To  the  man  that 
has  practised  a  fixed  gaze,  the  "Trataka^ 
Yoga,"  the  impossible  becomes  possible,  j 
He  tells  of  a  French  peasant  that  could , 
kill  small  birds  by  looking  at  them.  He  j 
tells  other   tales,   and   the   most   sur- , 
prising  is  that  of  the  opera  singer  named  ■ 
Massol,  "who  under  the  Second  Empire 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  public.  _ 

"Although  he  was  a  man  of  small  in- 
tellect he  had  a  wonderful  voice  and  an 
eve  that  slew.  One  of  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses was  his  rendering  of  the  'Curse 
aria  In  an  opera  called  'King  Charles 
VI.'  During  the  singing  of  this  ana  if 
his  eve  fell  accidentally  "pon  any  one 
In  the  audience  or  on  the  stage  that 
person  died.  After  he  had  k'Hed  a 
.cene  shifter,  the  'leader  of  the  orchesh-a 
and  an  unfortunate  merchant  fiom 
'  Marseilles,  the  opera  was  excluded  from 
I  the  repertoire."  ^-„,^  tiip 

This  is  a  delightful  story,  ^ote  the 
Defoe-like  introduction  of  the  unfor- 
tunate merchant  from  Marseilles. 

The  Man  Massol. 

There  was  a  singer  named  Massol,  Jean 
Etienne  Auguste,  but  known  as  Eugene. 
Born  in  1802  he  took  a  first  prize  for 
c'insing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  m 
1825,  when  he  became  a  meiiib"  of  the 
Onera  He  was  associated  with  that  In- 
?titufion  until  1S58.  He  died  at  Paris  m 
so  his  evil  eye  did  -f^f^^'J^l^^^l 
owi  life  In  1846  he  sang  at  the  Mon 
uaVe.  Brussels,  and  in  184S-49  he  was  the 
director  of  that  theatre  as  welt  as  a 
itrltone.   Finding  the  two  positions  irre- 

oiic^able,  he  resigned  the  directorship^ 
During  his  one  year  In  office,  19  tenors 
were  fried,  but  the  public  care<l  for  no 
orfe  of  them,  so  that  when  one  "rUed 
?he  concierge  advised  him  not  to  seelv 

edgings  or  =even  unstrap  his  trunks  un- 
tn  he  had  tried  "the  fire  of  the  Coot- 

ights."    Massol  at  first  was  a  tenor 

iTen  ho  be  came  a  baritone  On  the 
nig-nt  of  his  farewell  at  the  Opera  Or- 
"ini  made  his  attemp^at  assassmaf.on. 

A  Lugubrious  Scene. 

Where  did  Mr.  U.  S.  Surya  Prakas 
Rao  discover  that  Massol  had  the  evil  . 
eye"  Boigne  in  his  malicious  notes  on 
the  opera  and  opera  singers  says  noth- 
ing about  it;  neither  does  the  gossiping 
Castil-Blaze  nor  Desarbres.  who  gives  a 
few  lines  to  the  singer. 

Ha  ev  v's  "Charles  VI."  was  produced 
at  the  Opera  March  15.  1843.  It  remained 
Tn  the  repertoire  until  1848.    It  was 
l"ved  in  isso,  when  it  was  played  o, 
four  times.    There  were  in  all  6i  P- 
formances.  ,„n.i 

Massol  did  not  take  one  of  the  mo 
Imoortant    parts    in    this    opera  U. 
mounting  of  which  cost  ovei_  |19,0«  ,  , 
lai-oe  sum   in  those  days.    The  i  ■ 
Itn^^rs  were  famous:  Mmes.  Stoltz  and 
Doru-Gras.  Messrs.  Duprez  and  Leva.«- 

^  Theophile  Gautier  reviewed  the  first 
performance  and  we  learn  from  bis  bn  ; 
liant  article  how  this  legend  about  Ma 
sol  mav  ha  ve  ocj^cinated.  The  mad  K. 
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Inline.  Nordica 


irtps  Is  pni-int;  up  and  down  his 
Suddenly  red  liphts  flash 
;he  winJowa  mid  strunge  sounds, 
.1.  A  wuU  opens  anil  a  spectre 
iwarvi.  shaggy.  s&va.e<\  a  hairy 
■  n.  "If  Is  the  man  In  the  forest 
:^  who  had  ser/.etl  the  bridle  of 


A  f 
Torlli 
resi  ■; 
sIrHl 

dICB, 

rreat 
mem 


""Ign  C'lrrospond'  nt,  writinl 
says:    "Wide  and  8ympa|_ 
s  expressed  in  the  German' 
rid  at  the  death  of  Mme.  fJor- 
oso   rendition   of   Elsa  a^ithe 
>.ioinh  festival  of  1894  Iplre- 
i  i  ;is  an  evtntful  episode."  • 
"Renlltion  of  Elaa"  Is  a  vile  phrase, 
but  1<  t  that  pass.   As  a  matter  of  fact 


royal  oharser. 


he  shouts   with   the  threatenins 
•i.-e  of  Massol.    'It  Is  1  who  foretold 
■.  ou  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  ar- 
,.  J.   Others  will  lonie.    Look'.'  Three 
i.Hts  rise  throush  the  floor,  with  the 
aor  and  helmets  of  knights.  Their 
used  visors  show  their  hollow  sockets 
.1  the  frightful  sneering  of  a  death  s 
ad.    Thoy  are  Louis  d'Orlcans.  Jeaii- 
-  nis-Peur  and  Cllsson.  all  assassinated. 
\  on  will  perish  In  like  manner,"  says 
.f  bearded  man.  Each  phantom,  asked 
V  the  King  the  name  of  the  future  as- 
.\ssin    replies:    'Vour  son!    Your  son! 
Vi.ur  son"  And  if  this  were  not  enough 
t!iQ    wooden   panels,    opening,  disclose 
1  inereal  apparitions  Illuminated  by  green 
I'enzal  lights,  the  most  sinister  of  Ben- 
^rtl  llres.   The  skeleton  of  Death,  armed 
'  ilh  llie  traditional  scythe,  comes  out 
•    a  sepulchre,  as  in   the  Pompadour 
■  :iihs  seen  at  Saint-Sulpice  and  other 
lurches  of  the  time.   '   •  *  The  music 
:  this  scene  is  very  appropriate  to  the 
;tuatlon;  it  is  sombre,  lugubrious,  ap- 
;  ailing." 


>i7.ed  tlie  bridle  or*         "  '  •^""'-  h——  ■  .  „  .. 

DO  you  remember:        ap,.earancc  of  Mme.  Nordica  at  ^^^^^^ 


reuth  excited  hostility  in  "the  German 
musical  world."  Because  an  American 
dared  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies  she  was 
unfairly  treated,  and  In  some  instances 
savageiy  attacked.  Mmo.  Lilli  Lehmann 
In  a  little  pamphlet,  a  lamentation  over 
conditions  at  Bayreuth,  had  her  nasty 
sneer  at  the  expense  of  Mme.  Nordica; 
but  Mme.  I.ehmann  could  bear  no  sister 
near  iVte  throne.  She  wrote  of  Mme. 
Gulbranson  a.-?  Bruennlillde  that  "with 
every  emotional  outburst  she  clapped 
herself  together  like  a  Jack-knife ;  but 
she  was  clever  enough  after  she  had 
seen  me  In  the  part  to  imitate  my  act- 
ing in  evei-y  respect."  Thus  did  Mme. 
Lehmann  show  the  amiable  .spirit  that 
characterizes  the  great  majority  of  th<; 
operatic  sisterhood.  The  reader  -will  find 
this  pleasant  exhibition  of  artistic  tem- 
per In  Mme.  Lehmann's  "Auf  der  Fest- 
buehne  in  Bayreuth,"  page  25  (Berlin, 
1897). 


Varia. 


Evil  Eyes. 

Xow  Gautier  was  curious  concerning 
tlie   evil   eye.    He   wrote   a  romance, 

Mettatura,"  based  on  the  superstition 
nr  fact.  Would  he  not  have  alluded 
.  iter  in  his  fenilletons  to  the  Massol 

-gend,  for  he  mentions  him  later  than 
>43?  No  where  In  the  history  of  the 
Varls  Opera  by  serious  chroniclers,  as 
I  lioufiuet  and  De  Lajarte,  or  In  the 
countless  volumes  of  operatlo  gossip 
and  scandal.  Is  there  an  allusion  to  the 
scene  shifter,  the  orcheotral  leader  or 
the  "unfortunate  merchant  from  Mar- 
seilles," slain  by  the  eye  of  Eugena 
Massol.  It  Is  w-ell  known  that  Offen- 
i^ttU  was  thousbt  to  hftve  the  evil  exa^ 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  reading  the  writings  of  Artcmus 
W^ard  one  occasionally  comes  upon  tlie 
^ord  "goak,"  meaning  joke.  How  should 
that  word  be  pronounced  when  one  reads 
it  aloud?  Should  it  be  regarded  as  the 
word  joke  phonetically  spelled,  and  ac- 
cordingly pronounced  as  the  word  Joke 
Is  pronounced? 

Are  there  any  restaurants  In  Boston 
which  regularly  change  their  bills  of 
faro  as  regards  the  kinds  of  soups  which 
they  serve,  serving,  for  example,  a  cer- 
tain kind  or  kinds  of  soups  on  Monday, 
a  certain  other  kind  or  kinds  on  Tues- 
day, and  so  on  through  the  different 
days  of  the  week?  There  are  certain 
Kinds  of  soups  which  I  never  eat,  and  it 
is  often  my  experience  to  find,  after 
getting  seated  at  a  restaurant  table  for 
dinner,  that  the  soups  which  I  never 


l^ie  o.-irich  is  a  Billy  and  deafe 
fe^.'.  upon  any  thing  wh.ch  u  n.aeth. 
be  It  as  hard  and  Indigestab.e  as  yron.  1 

Ostrich  Raising. 

The  federal  department  of  agricuUme 
is  now  experimenting  in  Arizona  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
,he  raising  of  ostriches.  Tho  first  im- 
povlatlon  of  the  bird  into  th^  United 
States,  outride  Of  show^jvasma^- 
?r'^..rrre'no     alo^T.^  farms  In  the 

Texas,  A-^'l^^^j^^g  ^re  raised  for  their 
rrth;rs     The  eg/shells  find  a  limited 

101,  as  >■"'  uonies  fo 

forms  us,  when  the  i-'^'. 
ostriches  TO  lay  eggs.     mey  h<^''^*= 

iTrrhatched  by  the  heat  of    sun  an, 

^X'v^flTostrich  grease  is  nc^suf 
nciently  recognized.  .In  the  time  of  the 
elder  P"ny  it  hrou.n    as_, nnac. 


A  cnnprptitious  musicians  sometimes  gat  are  the  only  ones  on  the  bill  of  fare 
'"f..cpr  to  Dlav 'under  him.  It  is  said  for  that  day.  I  doubt  not  that  others 
eiuseu        H    J  «n;  tsnffprs  in  i   i Ther' 


:bat  the  great  actor  Nove'U  sjj«ers Jn 
ralv  on  the  same  account.    Ihcie  is  i 
,  St 'of  persons  suspected  of  t^'s  awCu 
„ower  in  Frederick  T.  Elworthy  s  The 
KiMl  Fve  "    "Pope  Plo  Nono  was  =up 
po  id    o  be  a  Jettatore.  and  the  mos 
.event    Catholics,    whilst    asking  his 
ble.Blng.  used  to  point  two  nngers  at 
him  '■     There    are    strange  tales 
SWry-s  "Castle  of  S.  Angelo."  One 
born  a  jettatore  and  so  dies;  an«i  as  a 
rule  he  is  unaware  of  his  ^1/"^"^ 
ence.    We   have  already  q^^tef.  ^^^^ 
Deuteronomy.    Let  us  end   with  this 
verse  Tom   Proverbs:    "Eat  thou  not 
ihe  bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evil  eye. 

Infant  Prodigies. 

Some  of  us  will  have  observed  with 
satisfaction  that  there  was  •'onlV  a  nno^ 
;  erate  audience"  in  the  Albert  HaU  last 
I  nigpt  to  greet  that  late.n  among 
Iprldigies    Master  WiUy  •  Ferrero.  The 
'  boy  mav  be  a  genius,  or  he  .n^ay  not 
but  in  anv  ^ase  public  taste  >s  «eta  nfe 
itse'f  inflexibly  against  the  exploitation 
of  precocious  talent. 
clalize  in  this  way  at  ths  age  oi  . 
without  the  risk  of  lasting  damage  to 
his    character    and    temperament  and 
he->lth  -Pall  Mall  G&zette,  May  i. 
"Master    Ferrero    is    the  7^-year-md 
.orchestral  conductor  who  cannot  read 
\  music— [Ed. 


L 


often  have  the  same  experience. 


The  Rubber  Stamp. 

Mr  Filson  Young  admits  that  :t  is  no 

pTe'c^^oT'la^inL^^'whlch  s^holilf  n  | 

:rie^?.r^e^^^Sf« 

:\.edSce  What  is  ^dividual  in  the  com- 
unlcatlon  to  the  vanishing  point. 
,^ere  ,8  nothing  to  show  that  your  cor- 
espondent has  even  seeti  the  letter  sent 
"5;?8  name.  It  is  the  fea^^numan  of 
,1  methods  of  comnwrncatlnr.  For  my 
art  I  decline  to  answer  or  take  an> 
otlce  of  a  document  so  subscribed.  It 
;a3  a"  the  dreariness,  and  none  of  the 
nonesty,  of  a  printed  circular.  Mn 
Young  adds:    "I  notice  that  it  Is  the 


are  onlv  two  kinds  of  soup  that  I  caf^  \ 
for,  and  1  should  like  to  know  when  and  i 
where  I  can  get  them. 

Apropos  of  your  observations.  In  1  ne 
Herald    of   May   13,    on  "non-plckable 
;  Dockets."  I  will  say  that  I  have  often  | 
wondered  that  no  ingenious  Yankee  has 
invented  a  pocket  which  would  make  a 
prisoner  of  whoever  attempted  to  plcK 
it    A  certain  kind  of  mousetrap  has  an 
opening  through   which   a  mouse  can 
enter,  but  through  which  it  cannot  make 
the  return  trip  to  freedom,  and  a  POcket 
from  which  a  pickpocket  could  not  with- 
draw his  hand  after  thrusting  it  into 
the  pocket   could   be  made  upon  the 
same  principle.    I  hope  that  some  In- 
ventive genius  will  apply  his  mind  to 
the  getting  up  of  some  such  device  for 
making  the  business  of  picking  pockets 
less  safe  than  It  now  is.  CARROLL.. 

May  18.  ■  ^ 

,    "Goak"  in  tlie  complete  works  of  Ar- 
i  temuE  Ward  is  pronounced  as  "joke." 
In  certain  restaurants  of   Boston,  a  , 
particular  soup  Is  served  only  once  a 
week     We  know  an  eating-house  where  I 
"Kraftsuppe"  Is  to  be  had  only  on  Fri-  ^ 
dav     Whether  in  the  greater  number 
of  "restaurants  there  is  a  fixed  rotation 
in  soups  during  a  week  we 'cannot  say. 
And  what  are  the  two  soups  that  de- 
light the  palate  and  fill  the  honorable 
stomach  of  our  correspondent?    Let  us 
not  burst  in  ignorance.    We  hope  for 
his  sake  that  black  bean  soup  Is  one  oi 
them;  but  this  soup  should  be  thick, 
not  thin;  three  days  should  go  to  the 
making;  there  should  be  whites  of  eggs 
'■  and  a  dash  of  rum.— Ed. 


eioei  '^^'"■^  :u.",ound,  "and  in  truth 
fnl"mucl!*'betLVlor:ny'use  it  shall  h. 

'Afrl  anus  ate  youu.g  ostriches  among 
fbf Numidians  -ith  a  rare  gusto  ..r 

|=ir^^'so  3f  rd.to^u.e  i. 

two,  young,  a"d  in  a  mat 
favorable  answer  mi.ht  le^ad  t  ^^^^^ 

^^atnt  m^■■ghf  t"fk/ tL  P^ace  of  terrapin, 
which  is  now  under  suspicion. 


the  Kn-.i'<n'r  Viwuu.-  was  I'.u  if  .-n 
and  his  workhouse  destroyed;  for  fear, 
as  Pliny  says,  lest  vessels  made  of  sucl 
glass  should  take  away  the  credit  frorr 
the  rich  plate  of  brass,  silver  and  gold 
and  make  them  ot  no  price.  And  ir 
London,   perhaps   throughout  England 

an  artist  of  distinction  in  future  will  be 
known  perforce  as  a  painter  and  slazier. 

Yachting  Terms. 

As  the  W'orld  Wags: 
I  heard  a  yachtsman  protesting  ye.s- 
'terday  asainst  the  "unintelligible"  de- 
scriptions of  a  baseball  game.  The 
same  day  I  read  the  following  sen- 
tences in  an  article  on  sailing: 

"The  mainsail  outhaul  consists  of  an 
iron  hoi!-c  on  tho  boom,  a  shackle  on 
the  traveler,  a  wire  outhaul  made  fast 
to  the    shackle   and    rove    through  a 
sheavehole  at  the  boom  end  and  set  up 
l)y  a  purchase.   A  loose-footed  mainsail 
.should  be  fitted    with    a   tack  tricing 
lackle  and  u  main  tack  purchase.  The 
latter  (;an  be  used  for  bowsing  down  tho 
luff  'bar  tauf  for  racing.    Sweating  up 
the  throat  lowers  the  peak  slightly,  and 
:  peaking  up  slackens  the  luff.    By  haul- 
1  ing  up  on  the  main  tack  tricing  tackle 
'  till  you  can  get  no  more,  and  at  the 
■|  same  time  lowering  the  peak,  the  main- 
sail  is  scandalized  and  the  boom  can  be 
I  gybed  over  in  'a  breeze  without  much 
I  risk.'  " 

:     I  assure  you,  I  do  not  understand  one 
sentence.    Like  the  mainsail  mentioned, 
J  I  was  "scandalized"  as  I  read. 
I  GFORGE  P.  BOLIVAR,  i 

'  Boston,  May  20.  j 
"Scandalized"  Is  here  an  alteration  of 
scantelize.  The  term  was  in  common 
use  among  Cornish  sailors  nearly  100 
vear.'?  ago.  W^e  arc  more  Impressed  by 
"bowsing  down  the  luff."  Shiver  our 
timbers!— Ed. 
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An  Anachronism 

AS  the  World  Wags: 


The  Poncho. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  asks 
"Will  the  Mexican  war  or  Mr.  Roosevelt 
on  his  return  from  South  America  in- 
troduce the  poncho  into  the  United 
States  and  so  to  Europe?"  It  describes 
the  poncho  as  an  oblong  of  homespun, 
rainproof  w  oollen  cloth,  with  a  hole  cut 
nearly  in  the  middle  to  put  the  head 
through.  This  garment  was  worn  by  at 
least  one  horseman  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  early  sLxtles.  We  are 
Informed  that  bicyclists  in  England  have 
worn  the  poncho  for  some  time.  Dodd 
in  ills  "Textile  Manufactures"  (1X44), 
said  that  specimens  of  the  poncho  "are 
to  be  seen  in  the  smart  shops  of  some 
of  our  London  tailors."  The  Spanish 
word  "poncho"  is  an  adjective  meaning 
"lazy,  idle."  The  South  American  word 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Araucanian  "pon- 
cho" or  "pontho."  In  1849  a  shawl  man- 
tilla, for  promenading  or  evening  wear, 
was  called  in  London  a  poncho. 

"Wirelessed." 

The  verb  "wire  '  for  "telegraph"  and[ 
the  noun  "wire"  for  telegram  are  bad! 


nt  the  reference  to  a  hurdy-gurdy    enough.    What  Is  to  be  said  of  "wire 

„Pt  of  "Romance"  I  less"  the  verb?  "The  same  day  her  cap 

!in  the  first  or  secona  aoi.  tain  wirelessed  the  following  message," 

;  «n  anachronism?  I  am  under  the  impreS  ■  ^^^^  .  _ 


Z.  2 


an  ana- 1"""   -  ■     i  etc.   Will  it  be  regarded,  like  the  Tower 

slon  that  the  h-«J;^-^7  Z'olllt^l  1°'  " 

C^d-'^ora- be?"  f  "--r  mT^  ; 
strument  up  to  that  time.    H.  M.  i  ai . 

Brookllne,  May  IS.  1 
The  term  "hurdy-gurdy"  is  ! 
,y  applied  to  a  barrel  or  piano  oigan 


"It  Bursts  the  News." 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Messenger  pub- 
lishes In  self-praise  this  right  hand  up- 
per corner  statement,  "earjug;;  as  It  Is 
known  to  the  trade:  "It  bursts  the 
news."  This  use  of  the  transitive  verb 
uives  rise  to  con:!ficture.  Does  the  pub- 
■isher  mean  to  say  that  his  weekly  In- 
terrupts or  puts  a  sudden  end  to  the 
news:  that  it  shatters  the  news  and 
causes  It  to  fly  to  pieces? 


Young  adds:    "1  notice  An  Old  Jingle 

members  of  the  Thos.,  C^as    "nd^  Jno^  ^^rld  Wags: 

brigade  who  are  chiefly  addicted  to  this     ^^^^   remarks  a 


unseemly  practice." 

,ven  when  the  l^ndon  Times  was  sold 
a  high  price.  Its  Agony  Column     i  ^ 
,:r{afning.    Now  that  a  copy  o 
v  .rnal  costs  only  a  Penny.  the  coiun.. 
Itilt  more  agonizing.  W^ltness  this  .A- 

rtlsement:  .  .  -pare-^t- 

•In  order  to  save  his  aged  Pare  ^ 
,m    di-tre'^s.    Gentleman  (forei=ne. 
:  -^est  SELL  HIMSELF  for  any  pui- 
ce»  Willing  to  do  right  away  any 
ling.    I  sincerely  desire  an  offer 

e^^ht^^^.r-^^---H? 

Psnlir  only  a  scribbled  signature; 
•  'ly  a  penful  of  blood  would  have  been 
.  ;  ccssaiv.  and  the  aged  parents  wotild 

,,ave  ro"^"*  *°  * 
prosaic  age. 


your  remarks  a  few  days  ago  on 
'quiz"  m  the  sense  of  "guying"  or 
"Emoaking"  reminded  me  of  one  of  the 
plllterative  jingles  in  that  time-honored 
luvenile  "Peter  Piper's  Practical  Princi- 
ples of  Plain  and  Perfect  Pronuncla- 

^Ouixote  Qnlcksiglit  quls'd  a  qncerlat  Qiildhoi; 
Did  Qulxoto  Qiiicksl.?bt  qui!  a  queerish  Quld- 

If  Qiluote  Quickslght  qnlz'd  a  queerteh  Qnid-  ; 
Whero^'the  queerish  Quidbox  Quixote  Qtilck- 1 
Bight  qulz-d?"  I 
The    accompanying  picture— in  the 
•  editions  published  at  Lancaster  Mass., 
!v,d  at  Philadelphia  In  the  thirties,  as  | 
^eU  as  in  the  charming  reprint  Issued, 
Air   I^  Roy  Phillips  In  1911-repre- 
s  nts  a  "anV  fixing  through  his  eye- 
'tiass  a  rakish  looking  individual  w  th 
t|  pe  and  foaming  mug.  who  Is  <^°tirte- 
l^olfsly-  holding  UP  his  tobacco  b^^tor . 
inspection. 
Lancaster,  May  16.  _  


T^h^True  hurdy-gurdy    a"  fcient  in 
strument.  ^^1°"^'"^  to  rtira^^^;;^',^^!^ 
sometimes  "  the  shape  of  the  o^^  ^^^^^ 

■n  he  twenties  and  turtles  went  about 
the  streets  with  the  true  hurdy-^uroy 
ms'ca^ed  this  instrument  in  course  of 
time  for  the  hand  organ.  Thoma=  Hooa_ 

about  1845,  had  the  P'^'^f'j;*  "^„'^e^time 
.  both  these  instruments  at  the  same  time. 
Wtore  are  ve,  linnet,  lark  and  thnisu; 
^at  perrt-oi  leafy  lX)UsU  and  busU, 
And  tune  th','  various  song.' 
1       Two^'iuX-Suraist,   and  a  voor 

we  do  not  remember  hearing  a  street 
organ    called    ^    hurdy-gurdy    in  the 

seventies. — Ed.  

Painter  and  Glazier 
The  skill  of  the  burglar  quickened  the 
wit  of  locksmiths.  The  assaults  of  ama- 1 
:  ;ian  suffragists  on  Portraits  o^  en- 
Henry  James  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
fon  Should  increase  the  sale  of  the  new 
"triple,   safety    glass      -h->^  ^-^[fj'^'^,^ 

f°e"i?e-s"monuS  ^  f  ^church  at 

l^arelr^shfef'o^f  "/elfulofd  letween  rnem 
^re  welded  together  and  make  a  solid 

'Ir^r^^rr^inn^^^g 

iSs^J^fi^^iii^'^etV^S 
through  the  vandalism  of  the  weaken 
sex  The  stockholders  will  be  more  for- 
tunate than  the  inventor  of  malleab'.^ 


1 

ano* 


rPHYLLIS' JS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

CORT  THEIATRE-Flrst  performan 
on  any  stage  of  "Phyllis."  ^  ^^^'^ 
comedy  In  three  acts;  booVc  by  J^tnes  «. 
Gray,  music  by  Harold  Vicars.  Mr. 
Vicars  conducted.  ^^^^^ 

Adolph   Maurice  Cas! 

Reed  ■  ■  •  •,•  •      iji;;'im,Cn"cV.'.f'vrll  Blddiilpt 

The  Hon.  Reginald  Fltj  H*^®'i,,^f,ar4  H.  H«l 
Rldiaid  L'<"?'«y---  V ..Harold  Cvan. 

peLnnc-py  stuyresant   Malsle  0»: 

Malsi"  Oreen  Grace  Fvoemai 

Ro^or  BlBir  JO""        Prank  EU' 

William  Margery  Gates' 

Bmni.i   SelRon  Hyle 

Cbarlea  Iivln?  Harry  Pow( 

Czctschupln»lcr  "  Harold  Vizar 

Henry  Holcombe  '  Annette  Tyl< 

Heleao  Irving  -  '   , 

This  summer  show  .1%  handsome; 
mounted.  The  scenery  m  the  first  tw 
acts  the  Golden  Arms  Inn  and  in 
Some  ot  Irving,  ^h 
tb*  costumes  are  in  good  W;^"'  ^ 
third  act,  an  aviation  meet,  requires 

'ironTago  fhe"pesslmistlc  phl.osoph. 
aimufed  "that  there  Is  a  time  to  d.-in 
This  time  is  the  present,  and  m  a  iigi 
entertainment  dancing  1" 
demanded.  The  chief  ^' 
tormance  last  night  was  ^1^?^  °^"^'"|, 
MIos  Roslta  Mantilla  and  Mr.  e.  Bf 
?our  Liovd.   Miss  Mantilla  Is  slngulai 
graceful,'  oven   In  the  more  acroba 
moment;  of  her  art.    She  ^^^^^-^^ 
an  abandon  that  Is  not  impudetit  • 
t"th  the  lightness  of  «P°n«"%ous  * 
Furthermore,  she  has  an/.^P^"''!' i 
and  a  beautiful  figure.  Mr.  Lloyd  1 
worthy  associate. 

Tho  story  of  "Phyllis'  Is  a  sm 
one  Phyllis,  "a  brilliant  younc  sw' 
t?rl"  Is  in  love  with  her  fathers  c!  n 
feu  .  He  is  not  a  released  conv  ct^ 
„  league  with  burglars  and  gunn 
lie  i«  nn  Inventor,  and  has  dovlsoi 
m^a^s  for  Insuring  the  stability  of 

He   also   sings,    for  oper 
The  sister  of  Phyllis 


planes. 

purpf^:^ 


M.,i5ie.  who  said  she  was  aai  actK  SS. 
i  iend,  the  best  man  at  the  wedillng, 
1  he  ring  to  Malsle.    When  the  hour 
■  wedding  came  there  was  no  ring, 
-i^alsie  came  In  and  there  was  a 
how-de-do.    The  sister  sulked  and 
1  not  take  the  ring  "after  it  had 
I'll  tl>e  hand  of  that  woman."  So 
'li.'^   proposed   to  marry   Blair,  the 
:fi'>ur,   then   and  there.    He.  noble 
1.   refused,   for  her  sake,  because 
-■-ii  sls  knew  him  only  as-  a  chauffeur. 

f  it  her,  much  upset,  remarked  that 
'.as  an  unpleasant  episode.    In  the 
a:l  Blair  J|;:.d  bad  luck.    He  had 
t   his   hand"  his   mechanician  was 
:  but  an  unknown  substitute  volun- 
ed  and  won  the  aeroplane  race.  Of 
lo^    this    unknown    substitute  was 
Ihp,  who  again  asked  Blair  to  marry 
This   time   he   consented,   like  a 
tleman. 

r.  Vickar's  score.  If  not  particularly 
:lnal,   has   some  pleasing  melodies, 
best  of  which  are  given  to  Phyllis, 
arge  orchestra  is  in  service,  but  Mr. 
kar's    instrumentation   is   not  con- 
■  lous  for  variety  or  piquancy, 
i.-^s  Freeman,  who  is  pleasantly  re- 
ibered  by  many,  was  an  attractive 
!lis.    She  acted-  with  ease  and  re- 
aent.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
speak  the  lines,  so  agreeable  was 
i  oice,  so  clear  was  her  enunciation, 
sang  discreetly  and  without  undue 
tension. 

iss  Gateson  was  a  vivacious  Emma, 
is  said  that  changes  will  be  made 
;he  cast  to  strengthen  it.  This  would 
advisable.  Surely  more  experienced 
ledians  can  be  obtained.  A  few  lines 
,ht  well  be  omitted.  One  or  two 
ken  by  the  Hon.  Reginald  are  vulgar 
stale,  nor  were  they  ever  so  funny 
lljB  to  make  a  man  laugh,  all  alone, 
M  himself,  in  the  woods,  as  Hannibal 
A  d  to  say  in  his  famous  Thanksgiving 
|B  tion  before  Yale  students.  The  clos- 
■i  line  of  the  first  act  is  coarse,  and 
p.  irresistibly  amusing.  It  would  be 
pfll  to  cut  out  the  business  of  the 
itlight  thrown  behind  a  girl  with  a 
nsparent  skirt.  There  Is  no  possible 
•use  fpr  this.  i 
lie  large  audience  applauded  heart-  \ 
songs  and  dances.  Miss  Freeman 
s  called  before  the  curtain  after 
;  second  act.   ^ 

have  never  sat  down  to  serious  labor 
lOut  reluctance,  nor  risen  from  It  wilh^i 
exultation.  j 

A  Bad  Road. 

•oi-ge   Augustus  Sala's   "Under  the 
"  a  collection  of  essays  mainly  wnt- 
;d'tn  hot  countries,  is  good  and  timely 
(  ding,   Sala  was  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1,  but  the  book  was  not  publislid 
il  1872,   His  record  of  what  he  saw 
[  heard  in  Mexico  is  interesting  to- 

i'was  in  the  spring  that  Sala  travelled 
I  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico, 
r-ry  Inch  of  that  road  was  indelibly 
uessed  upon  his  memory.  First  he 
the  train  to  L,a  Soledad.   The  rest 
<  way  he  was  in  a  private  carriage. 
•  up  h'^  spent  six  days  on  the  jour- 
He  came  down  in  a  public  dlli- 
in  three  days.   The  French  were 
in    force    and    patrolling  every 
"Sixteen    years    have  passed 
I  travelled  on  the  Czar's  Highway 
Hind  it  bad.   I  have  waded  through 
,  irginian  mud  since    then;  have 
'  acquaintance  with  muleback  on 
i.ianks  of  the    Guadalquivir;  have 
,1  a  camel  (for  a  very  short  time)  at 
III.   But  1  can  conscientiously  declare 
I  I  never  found  so  hard  a  road  to 
,  vel  as  that  road  between  Vera  Cruz 
1    Mexico."   Sala   should   have  been 
-..rh  over  an  old-fashioned  coixluroy 
1.1  in  the  Adirondacks  before  Parson 
111  ay  wrote  about  them,  before  the: 
,'intains  and  lakes  became  popular. 


,,.,!;(  ;  .    i-T".'    '  II  oruia-  mat 

, I, ^  1 1 1  1 1 , -  ■...II!  -Il  and  Red 

Indian  populal^on  of  aa  American  re- 
public Into  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 
an  Austrian  archduke!  As  the  Enemy  of 
Mankind  Is  said  to  have  remarked  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  'It's  a  queer  lot 
and  the  cards  want  sorting.'  " 

Don  Benito  Juarez  was  then  nobody. 
He  was  In  hiding.  The  mildest  epithet 
for  him  was  "El  Indlo,"  the  Indian.  He 
was  more  frequently  called  "The  Bandit." 


Fruits  and  Puchero. 

Tropical  fruits  disappointed  Sala.  Eat-  . 
Ing  a  "shaddock"  he  gratefully  remem- 
bered Covent  Garden.  The  banana,  mild 
and  suave,  reminded  him  o£  sweet  shav- 
ing paste.  Only  the  sweet  lemon  pleased 
him. 

But   there  was   the   pucnero  poured 
from  a  pipkin.     "There  is  beef  in  It, 
boiled  beef,  the  French  bouilil,  In  fact. 
There  is  bacon.    There  art-  garbani^ow 
(brioad  beans),  and  charming  little  black 
puddings,    and    calibage,    and    delicate  ^ 
morsels  of  fried  banana.     It  is   very  [ 
wholesome  and  vary  liUing;  and  there  if.  I 
no  use  in  your  coirplaining  that  an  odor  j 
of  garlic  pervades  it.''  ! 

Everybody  in  Mexico— man,  woman  or 
child.  Spaniard,  haU-caste  or  Indian- 
inhaled  the  fumes  of  tobacco  wrapped  in 
paper,  all  day  long. 

Railway  Engineering. 

All  thie  railroad  men,  engineers  and 
surveyors  at  La  Soledad,  accomplished 
gentlemen  from  London,  pioneers  from 
the  far  west,  Lancashire  gangers  or 
hard-handed  Cornishmen,  despised  the 
Mexicans  and  disliked  the  French.  The 
bandits  were  then  active.  The  gucrril- 
leros  would  lie  in  the  jungle  and  "pot" 
the  passengers  in  passing  trains.  The 
managing  engineer  had  just  been  shot. 
"  'The  colonel  lasted  six  days  after  they'd 
hit  him,'  an  American  overseer  of  work- 
men told  me  ;  'and  it  was  a  desperate, 
cruel  thing,  seeing  that  he  left  a  wife 
and  three  small  children  ;  but  he'd  had 
a  good  time,  I  guess,  the  colonel  had. 
"Brown,"  he  ses,  turning  to  me,  and 
clasping  my  hand  as  he  lay  on  the  mat- 
tress m  that  hut  over  yonder,  "they've 
done  for  me  at  last ;  but  I  reckon  I've 
shot  eight  of  'em  since  last  fall."  And 
so  he  had.'  " 


Votes  for  Women. 

Yes,  "Under  the  Sun,"  with  Its  atnl- 
ablo  egoism.  Its  amusing  chatter,  Its 

shrewd  reflections  is  still  good  reading, 
whether  Sala  talks  of  Mexico,  the  hu- 
mors of  Havana,  cock-fighting  in  Al- 
giers, Cuai'nawagha  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, King  Pippin's  Palace,  or  Wretch- 
fflviile.  In  an  e.'?say,  "Form-Sickness," 
Sala  is  speaking  of  the  brand-new  civil- 
ization of  the  United  States.  "In  place 
of  a  squaw,  embroidering  moccasins, 
and  cudgelled  by  the  drunken  brave,  her 
spcuse.  we  have  a  tight-laced  young 
lady,  with  a  chignon  and  a  hooped  skirt, 
taking  academical  degrees,  and  talking 
f  hi  ilUy  a;>:'Ut  Woman's  Rights."  But 
iiKu;;  this  footnote  of  Sala's,  O  all  ye 
agitators  for  female  suffrage  and  bless 
his  memory:  "And  I  wish  that  she 
would  talk  more  shrilly  stil],  all  over 
the  world,  until  those  Rights  are 
granted." 


Vera  Cru?  in  1864. 

sincerely  hope  that  1  shail  never 
Vera  Cruz  again:  the  lU-omened, 
Itering,    sandy,    black,  turkey-buz- 
1-haunted  home   of  yellow  fever!" 
an  Sala  went  to  the  station  to  take 
train  at  noon,  the  stationmaster, 
telegraph  operator  and  one  passen- 
"a  half-caste  Mexican  'greaser,'  " 
6  all   asleep.    A  French  gendarme 
.  awake.    He  asked  Sala  if  he  had 
1  "La  Belle  Helene"  ii,  Paris,  and 
ing   this,   he   sighed.    The  s'ation- 
ter  woke   up  about  1  o'clock  and 
Ld  what  time  of  starting  the  train 
ould  te  agreeable.    "The  engine  driver 
as  a  genuine  Yankee  —  ma  striped 
,cket  and  a  well  worn  black  railn  vest 
■a,  self-contained  man,  gaunt,  spare, 
jjhogany-visaged,  calm,  collected  and 
cpectvratory,  with  that  wonder'ul  rov- 
ig  Down  Bast  eye,  which  always  seems 
be  looking  out  for  something  to  pa- 
nt and  make  $250,000  'by.    But  for  the 
exican  sombrero  which  he  had  donned 
nd  the  revolver  which  he  wore  con- 
picuously  in  his  belt,  you  might  have 
„ken  him  for  a  law-abiding  nitnufact- 
rer  of  patent  clothes-wringers  or  mow- 
g  machines  from  Hartford  or  Salem." 

Tlie  Nubian  Regiments. 

Who  remembers  that  three  Nubian 
l-eglments  did  service  in  Mexico?  These 
l-oldiers  were  tall,  athletic,  "noble  specl- 
Ueiis  of  humanity,  and  every  man  of 
them  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades." 
rhey  were  savage  soldiers,  and  irre- 
claimable scoundrels,  so  the  gendarme 
i.ld.  "Think  of  a  Mahometan  Khedive 
fettlng  out  hia  200O  Pagan  negroes,  to  a 


"Lift"  and  "Elevator." 

American  men  and  women  who  speak 
of  their  "luggage"  take  a  "lift"  and 
not  an  "elevator."  They  are  not  inter- 
ested in  American  politics,  but  are 
staunch  conservatives,  would  fight  for 
Ulster  and  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
House  of  Lords.  And  now  they  have 
been  sorel.v  wounded  in  tlio  house  of 
their  friends.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  British  Museum  possesses 
a  "passenger  lift"  which,  when  the  new 
building  is  open,  will  carry  visitors  to 
yll  the  floors.  There  is  this  direction  in 
bronze  letters:  "Elevator." 

In  the  fifties  in  England  the  dumb- 
V  niter  in  hotels  and  private  houses  was 
called  a  lift.  When  w.-is  the  passenger 
lift  first  Introduced  in  that  country?  A 
tablet  in  an  elevator  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  New  York,  was  inscribed:  "In 
this  space  was  erected  and  operated  in 
iS59  Tuft's  vertical  scrtw  railway,  the 
first  passenger  elevator  ever  built.'' 
('an  an54  one  tell  us  when  and  where 
tlie  first  in  Boston  was  operated? 


T*^Q  ^;.;'i:-ir' 
Mr.  Fljson  ^'uuns  sUU  wii'a-s  daii 
for  the  Pall  M;tll  Gazette  a  short  articl 
headed  '"Thi  Things  That  "Matter. 
Such  things'''  are  not  often  what  the 
world  calls  I  important;  yet  the  great 
tragedies,  Icje  of  temper,  jealousy,  envy, 
with  their  results,  often  arise  from  triv- 
ial incidents  or  careless  words.  The  poet 
Longfellow,  with  reprehensible  care- 
lessness, shot  an  arrow  in  the  air  not 
caring  where  it  would  come  down.  (We 
knew  a  schoolboy  who  .said  it  came 
down  and  was  found  in  the  heart  of  a 
iend.)  And  so  the  winged  word  spoken 
n  jest,  or  the  true  word  that  is 
poken  from  the  chest,  may  cause  in- 
escribable  and  long-abiding  commo- 
tion or  an  immediate  and  nerve-rasp- 
ing incident.  But  to  go  back  to  Mr. 
Young.  He  wishes  to  see  red  coats 
i'  worn  on  the  links.  Golfers  once  sported 
them  so  that  players  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  public.  Now 
he  finds  two  reasons  for  a  revival.  "It 
would  enable  players  to  distinguish 
foursomes  and  threesomes  in  front  of 
them  from  ordinary  matches."  This  Is 
all  Greek  to  us.  What  are  foursomes? 
"What  are  Keats?"  We  are  saving  golf 
for  our  old  age  with  double  bezique, 
jackstraws  and  "Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son."  At  present,  we  have  not  got  be- 
yond backgammon.  Mr.  Young  says 
that  a  golfer  wearing  a  red  coat  would 
not  be  mistaken  for  an  accompanying 
friend.  Walt  .  Whitman  talked  about 
"the  terrible  doubt  of  appearances." 
The  terrible  certainty  of  resemblance  is 
still  more  disconcerting.  If  some  are 
annoyed  when  told  that  they  were  mis- 
taken for  Smith,  Robinson,  Col.  Roose- 
velt, or  Mr.  Mellen,  others  are  as 
pleased  as  Punch.  George  Jones,  R.  A., 
prided  himself  on  being  taken  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Of  Jones,  it  was 
said,  "He  was  afraid  to  go  out  on  the 
day  of  the  Duke's  funeral,  for  fear  they 
i  should  bury  him." 

Mr.  Young  also  thinks  that  scarlet 
coats  "dotted  about  the  greensward  add 
a  pleasing  note  of  color  to  the  scene." 
And  he  shouts  manfully:  "I  am  all  for 
applied  aesthetics." 

Tobacco  on  the  Links. 

Should  golfers   smoke  on   the  links? 
Mr.  Mark  Allerton  has  discussed  this 
question  in  a  solemn  British  way.  He 
had  been  informed  that  Mr  Ouimet  even 
in  the  middle  of  April  gave  up  the  use 
of  tobacco  or  at  least  reduced  the  con- 
sumption to  a  minimum.  Not  very  long 
ago  professional  golfers  on  British  links 
abstained   from  tobacco,   but  at  times 
when  they  were  in  a  tight  place,  they 
were  seen  to  draw  furtively  at  a  pipe  or 
cigarette,  and  it  was  therefore  thought 
the     professionals     abstained  because 
smoking  might  be   thought  unseemly. 
Mr.  Harry  Vardon.  fond  of  his  pipe,  is 
seldom  seen  smoking  on  the  links.  Mr. 
Ray  smokes  furiously  a  pipe,   and  ne 
does  not  lay  it  on  the   teeing  ground 
when  an  extra  long  shot  is  called  for. 
Mr.    Hilton    prefers-  cigarettes.  "We 
have  only  to  follow  the  tra  l  of  cigarette 
ends  punctuated  here  and  there  by  a 
discarded  yellow  carton,  to  reach  Mr. 
Hilton.   Orio   of   the    most  remarkable 
features  of  Mr.  Walker  Travis's  (sic) 
play  at  Sandwich  when  he  won  from  us 
the  1904  championship  was  the  way  in 
which   he   manipulated   his   very  long, 
very  black  cigars.    These  he  smoked  all 
through  the  meeting  as  persistently  as 
Mr.    Hilton    smokes    cigarettes."  Will 
Mr.  Oulmet'S  self-denial  be  imitated  by 
other  golfers?  Now  that  he  has  been 
defeated,  the  advocates  of  tobacco  will 
point  derisive  thumbs.    Mr.  Allerton,  a 
month  ago,  doubted  whether  Mr.  Oul- 
mct's  example  would  be  followed.  "The 
possibility  of  being  faced  with  the  alter- 
native of  giving  up  smoking  or  giving 
up  golf  is  too  hideous  to  contemplate." 


Ho 
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Al»  Soci-ates  taking  "Euthjdemus  from  the  | 
Wrastling-house  bome  wltti  bim  to  SuDper,  iis  ■ 
WUc  Xautippe  c-arae  u  him  in  a  pelting  ohaCt, 
1.  uling  tiim,  find  in  c-onolusion  ovcrtlirew  the 
Table.  Whereupon  Euthydemus  arose  up  and 
went  his  way.  being  very  much  tru'ibled  at 
wiiat  had  happened.  But  said  Socrates  to  hiui, 
did  not  au  Hen  at  your  House  the  other  day 
iconic  flying  and  do  the  like,  and  yet  I  was  not 
troubled  at  It. 


Climatic  Golf. 

They  say  that  the  English  climate  af- 
fected unfavorably  the  American  goiters 
competing  for  the  prize.  Back  in  1866 
an  American  oarsman  tried  his  luck  in 
England.  He  was  unfortunate,  and 
Artemus  Ward,  then  writing  tor  Punch, 
made  this  illuminative  comment:  "I  can 
only  explain  Mi".  Hamil's  resunt  defeat 
in  this  country  on  the  grounds  that  he 
wasn't  used  to  British  water.  1  hope 
this  explanation  will  bs  entirely  satis- 
fact'ry  to  all." 


Baggy  Trousers. 
r>r  Vivian  Francis  Wall  of  London 
sued  Mr.  Greter  for  professional  service? 
and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favor  for 
fl20.  It  ai.>pears  that  he  discontinued 
his  services  on  account  of  the  patient's 
offensive  remarks  about  tlie  doctor's 
mustache  and  baggy  trousers.  Mr.  Gre- 
trr  was  addicted  to  morphia.  Perhaps 
his  vision  was  distorted;  perhaps  Di-. 
\Vairs  trousers  bagged  at  the  knees. 
The  trousers  were  not  brought  Into 
court,  identified  and  shown  to  the  Jury, 
so  we  have  no  positive  information.  But 
baggy  trousers  do  not  necessarily  prove 
that  the  wearer  is  dull-witted  or  incom- 
petent. Men  of  scientific  attainments 
seldom  stretch  their  trousers  at  night  or 
put  them  at  full  k-ngth  next  a  mattress. 
Deep  thinkers,  poets,  musicians  are 
often  seen  with  trousers  at  half-mast. 
Johannes  Brahms  was  famous  for  his 
high-water  "pants";  we  write  the  loath- 
some word,  for  the  trousers  of  Brahms 
,were  "pants,"  Cesar  Franck,  teaching 
'M,  Vincent  d'Indy,  or  in  a  rapt  state 
hearing  celestial  harmonies,  v^ra  trous- 
ers that  were  shockingly  short.  There 
are  men  that  give  their  whole  mind  to 
the  tying  of  a  cravat  or  the  crease  of 
their  pantaloons.  Slaves  to  fashion;  for 
there  was  a  time  In  Boston  when  young 
bloods  receiving  fresh  trousers  from  a 
tailor  could  not  rest  until  they  had 
obliterated  the  creases. 


The  Twenty  Beauties. 

A  few  days  ago  we  paid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Comtesse  de  Pourtales. 
We  are  now  reminded  that  she  sat  at 
the  dinner  of  the  Twenty  Beauties 
given  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  to  Na- 
poleon III.  because  she  lost  a  wager. 
There  were  10  Frenchwomen  including 
the  countess,  two  Russians,  two  Ital- 
ians, a  Jewess,  a  Hungarian,  a  Scotch- 
woman (the  Marechale  Canrobert),  a 
Creole,  the  Princess  Anna  Muiat,  who 
was  half  American,  and  Mme.  de  Gal- 
liffet,  who  was  partly  English.  All  those 
noble  dames  were  of  the  court.  Th9 
Empi^ess  ghqne  as  Spain.  

Excessive  Cleaning. 

An  expert  in  Vienna,  cleaning  a 
painting,  found  a  Titian  beneath.  This 
reminds  us  of  a  pathetic  story.  Several 
years  ago  a  French  p-jiinter  was  so- 
journing In  Italy.  He  saw  in  a  second- 
band  shop  a  pictuie  that  he  knew  was 
a  Titian.  The  shopkeeper  was  ignorant 
and  gave  it  to  him  for  a  ridiculously 
low  price.  The  Italian  law  forbids  the 
exportation  of  certain  works  of  art.  so 
the  Frenchman  painted  over  the  Titian 
a  portrait  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  had 
no  trouble  in  passing  the  frontier.  At 
home  in  Palis  ne  set  to  -n-ork.  The 
king  was  soon  removed,  but  the  painter 
cleaned  so  well  that  the  Titian  also 
disappeared,  and  under  It,  a  third  pict- 
ure came  to  light.  It  was  a  portrait  of 
Garibaldi  in  his  red  shiit  painted  about 
1S60, 


The  New  York  Sun  stated  la>:l  week 
that  Mr.  Felix  Weing^irtner  would  not 
return  to  this  country  next  season;  he 
had  notified  friends  in  America  that  he 
'nad  accepted  the  position  of  permanent 
conductor  at  the  Grand  Ducal  Opera 
House  in  Darmstadt. 

It  was  at  Darmstadt  tlia';  Mr.  Weln- 
gartfier's  opera,  "Cain  and  Abel,"  was 
produced  on  May  17,  It  is  --aid  that  t lu 
r.pera  was  favorably  received;  that  tlv 
critics  were  deeply  impressed:  after  the 
performance  the  grand  duke  escorted 
Mme,  Weingartner.  -.vno  took  the  part 
of  Cain's  wife,  to  the  banquet  table;  and 
!n  recognition  of  the  successful  opera 
the  grand  duke  conferred  the  title  of 
general  music  director  on  the  composer. 

While  it  is  true  thut  Mr.  Weingartner 
complained  here  last  season  of  the 
'ack  of  proper  rehearsals  and  was  soreb 
disappointed  at  the  small  audience,  at 
the  Sunday  night  concerts  led  by  him 
lie  nevertheless,  looked  forward  to  next 
reason,  when  the  condition;'  wo">d  b'- 
iMore  favorable,  Th.-re  was  talk  of  the 
operas  to  be  performed,  of  the  sin&ers 
i  to  be  selecte"3,  ^   ,^  ■      „t  „ 

I    The  opera  house  of  Darmstadt  is  not  a 
!  leading  one.    It  does  not  seem  probable 
1  that  Mr   Weingartner  would  look  upon 
the  position  of  conductor  there  with  fa- 
vorable eyes,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  pe- 
'  runiary  consideraUoh  is  a  tempting  one 
1  Perhaps,  intoxicated  by  the  success  of 
'  'Cain  and  Abel."  the  composer  made  a 
;  sudden  resolve  and  a  rash  promise.  He 
'  had  looked  forward  to  the  production  of 
I  this  opera  in  Boston.   Years  ago  he  had 
i  written  a  play  on  this  biblical  sijbject, 
«nd  the  play  was  utilized  for  the  libret- 
to    When  he  \va.«  her^  he  stated  that 
the  text  was  in  no  way  inspired  by  B5 - 
ron's  tragedy. 

It  Mr  Weingartner  should  not  come, 
his  absence  would  be  a  severe  loss  to  the 
j  Boston  Opera  House.  But  before  we  be- 
Kin  to  weep  and  wail  and  to  indulge  our- 
selves in  vague  conjecture  as  to  what 
will  happen,  let  us  wait  for  the  positive 
(onfirmation  of  the  statement  published 
ill  the  Sun.  '  ^ 

We   have  received  Parisian  journals 
that     ■sneak    of    the    performance  of 
"Oi-llw  -   under  Mr.   Russell's  directlo', 
inP-ui<^     M    Alfred  Bruneau.  the  ceu- 
Ibi-ated  composer  and  the  music  critic  of 
Le  Matin,  wrote  (May  7)  that  he  never 
thought  the  part  qf  Desdemona  suited 
to  the  agile  and  brilliant  voice  of  Mme^ 
\I.lba.     After    hearing    her   again  he 
■:.,nnd   her  voice  had  grown  Jhin 
,  i,.,-,  ved  that  she  was  obliged  to  strug- 
■  1     with  the  •'fc.rmidable  notes.  Mr 
I    n  ai-Fontana    displayed   as  Othell.> 
,  n  i-nificent  exterior  violence.  The 
,M",iii?  and  acting  of  Mr.  Marcoux.  as 
i  Ja-o    on   the   other   hand,    were  very 
Loller,  very  concentrated  and  made  a 
Utriking     impression."      M.  Bruneau 
I  ipoke  favorably  of  Miss  Leverom  and 
\fr    Tanlongo      "The   chorus  deseives 
lbearty'S%e-arkab.e  fo.^  m^hnu^^ 
',,1-ce  nrecision  and  musical  feeling,  ana 
i  ^^nd  the  orchestra  obeyed  the  clear. 
,1        ind  energetic  beat  of  Mr.  Moran- 

Quittard  of  the  Figaro  was  lost  in 
wonder  and  praise  of  Mme.  Melbn 


lov.- 
Jlr. 


so 


and 
As 
without 


,  wonaer  anu  h'"'"^  -  ";  ,  .  , 
Ferrari  was  too  constantly  vloleii 


as  an  actor  was  monotonou 
singer  he  bore  the  heavy  burd- 
wunout    flinching.    M.    Quittard  sa..- 
-U  would  be  grossly  unjust  not  to  ■ 
tlat  the  voice  of  Miss  Leveroni  has 
el.anning   quality,    and   she    wng  .'^ 
n  usic  of  Emilia  with  the  most  genu, 
emotion.       Mmes.     Tanlongo.  Pu^e- 
\.  ronski  a^Bd  Pulcinl  deseiwe  scare  , 
le.ss  praise/'    Mr.  Marcoux's  lago  was 
masterly  performance.  . 

M.  Boschot  of  the  Echo  de  Parif  '^^ 
Noted  much  space  to  Mme.  Meiba's 
demona.  and  he  ended  his  article  v.  t 
this  beautiiul  burst:    "The  yount-  : 
ines  of  Sh.-ikespeare  often  reminrl 


■IS  genUo- 
thf  voice, 
impM  echo 


this  dreamy  poesy. 


•       Hft  HItrbncss  ihe  rrin~esa| 
flbOnai  jj^^^,^  Alliata  dl  Vlllaf ranca.  | 
Notes    "one   of  the  most  beautiful: 
lien  In  Europe  and  doscended  from 
1111  irnt  S|«inish  family  of  Ollvarrz," 
,  In  London  on  May  S.    Before  the 
■   ert.  when  sho  made  her  first  appcar- 
.  she  told  a  reporter  that  she  cared 
cf  all   for  art.    '  Art  ennobles  a 
on.  and  I  would  rather  win  for  my- 
a  titlf-  in  art,  as  a  singer  or  as  an^ 
then  have  all  the  palaces  and 
■I  are  inherited.    I  want  to  be 
tid  to  found  with  the  money  I', 
^atre  here  In  LiOndon  for  poor^j 
-r    new   artists,    who    nave  no 
!ty  to  appear  in  public.  Often 
IV    luund  such  artists  literally  dying 
htmgor,  and  I  have  had  to  take  a 
i:id  and  give  it  to  them,  while  at  the 
i."  hour  In  some  of  the  theatres  there 
some  who,  owing  their  position  only 
.vealth  and  influence,  are  not  worth 
l  ing.    I  was  trained  at  the  Conser- 
.   11!  Mil  -1     I  have  not  gone  into 
t  nd  that  It  would  be 


xMi;      c.^n   on  .lul;-    )  iniviion  I'l 

i.nu-'.  -1  'i.'ector  at  MeSnlJigcn. 

Thf  tpuor  Muratorc  has  returned  to 
the  Paris  Opera  In  "Faust:" 

When  the  boy  conductor.  Willy  Fero, 
appeared  In  AU>crt  Hall.  I.,ondon,  on 
Mnv  p,  ho  was  placed  on  a  platform 
facing'  the  audience.  The  platform  had 
strons  footlights  all  around  Wm  and  he 
was  dreesed  In  white  The  Daily  fbvon- 
Icle  probably  summed  up  the  matter 
fairly:  "It  Is  certainly  amazing  that  the 
boy  show.-*  so  much  knowledg-'  as  he 
does,  especially  as  "ic  is  not  technically 
trained  ;  his  memory  is  remarkable,  and 
so  is  his  instinct  for  orchealrul  effect. 
But  to  say,  a^  has  been  claimed  for  him, 
that  his  'readings'  of  the  music  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  greatest  conductors.  Is 
sheer  nonsense."  The  Times  asked  how 
far  this  genuine  display  of  talent  goes. 
••One  must  distinguish  between  the  pre- 
cocious aciiuli'-ment  of  a  technic  and  the 
real  essence  of  a  conductor's  art,  which 
Is  Interpretation.  The  latter  is  not  to 
be  tested  merely  by  showing  that  he  can 
give  a  fairly  reasonable  performance  of 
works  which  are  In  the  repertory  of 
every  orchestra."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
reviewer  said  It  was  "an  uncanny  experi- 
;  ence  to  watch  him."  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph, more  enthusiastic  than  the  other 
journals,  described  the  boy  as  "an  extra 
ordinarily  interesting  study  in  psychol 
ogy." 


"  iiuiih  I  or  inc.  I  cannot  sing  long  at 
time." 

:Miss  Berty.  a  "charming  divette"  of 
I'aris.  spends  ubout  $l-5.(iOO  yearly  on  her 

Its.  Sh.e  has  a  new  hat  for  ever.v  day, 
II  1  the  lov/est  price  of  one  that  "a  seif- 
■■•  speoiing  artist"  can  wear  is  about  $40. 
Ml  admirer  said  to  her  one  afternoon: 
■  \Vhat  a  charming  hat  you  have  on!" 
I'o-this  she  answered:  "What,  this  old 
thing?    I  am  atrald  it's  out  of  fashion.  ■ 


'  Theatre 


In    Pari.?  there 
theatres  aided  by 
Notes  —the  Comedle 
the     Odeon.     the  Opera 
Opera  Comlque — 45  other 
24  cinematograph  theatres. 


!  put  it  on  this  morning  and  now  it  is  .6 
'  .  clock." 

The  Paris  conesponJent  of  the  T/ondon 
I'aily  Telei'i-aph  writes:  ".ludgment  has 

J.St  been  .uiven  in,tl-.e  strange  case  In 
Aiiich  the  mother  of  a  young  actress. 

•  ho  shot  herself  foi  love  of  a  jeune  pre- 
uer  of  the  Paris  stage,  demanded  the 
:iva:idation  of  the  will  made  by  her 
UiUghter  In  favor  of  the  man  ior  love 

f  wiiom  she  died.  The  will,  which  con- 
stituted the  jevine  premier  universal  leg- 
.iiee,  hps  been  confirmed.  The  wording 
fif  the  judgment,  however,  is  hardly  tlat- 
'ering  to  the  plaintiff.  It  considers  it 
■iioved  that  the  actor,  contrary  to  his 
protests,  did  actually,  as  the  plaintiff 
iverred.  ur.i;e  tlie  young  actress  to  take 
ocalne,  an-i  also  to  make  ner  will  in  his 
favor,  but  hold.s  that  these  facts  do  not 
authorize  in  la<s-  the  invalidation  of  liie 
uill.  The  jeune  premier's  counter-claim 
for  damages  against  the  plaintiff  :s  dis- 
I  missed." 

Adeline  Genee  made  her  farewell  ap- 

Ipearance  as  far  as  London  is  concerned 
on  May  9  at  the  Coliseum.  -She  has 
danced  at  the  Kmpire  Theatre  in  that 
city  for  over  10  years.  She  has  said:  "A 

•  lancer's  work  is  never  done.  Every 
;  ciay  brings  its  hours  of  practice,  two 
I  hours  of  real  hard  work,  and  before 

each  performance  I  do  zn  minutes'  addi- 
tional side-pra'^tice  before  taking  a  sin- 
gle step  on  the  stage.    People  are  apt 
to   think   that   dancing  is  as  easy  as 
A  B  C.     It  Is  not.     Even  when  it  is 
mastered,  as  far  as  is  possible,  it  de- 
mands   incessant    work    and  ince'^ant 
sacrifice  from  a  dancer  who  w.'ih  fs  to 
be  a  worthy  exponent   of  her  art.  I 
hegan    to  work   when    most   girls  are 
;-'egrinning  to  play.    I  have  been  working 
.  ver  since.    I  advise  the  dancer  of  the 
iutiire.   for  her  own   good  as  well  as 
or  the  good  of  her  art.  to  strive  after  | 
'      expression    of    beauty    oetore  all 
am"-  to  approac'ii  her  wor'.v  with  the 
and  reverence  of  a  disciple.  For 
1  .'1   career  comes  to  an  end  and 
r  .  s  of  applauce  have  died  down 

.  :  .-.  she  will  ine/ltably  findher- 

question.  not  'What  has 
or  me?"  but  'What  have 
■  ing?'  " 

;iio  Critni.  the  tenor,  who  was  ap- 
ded  in  "Manon  Lescaut'"  at  Covent 
len  this  season,  was  born  at  Catania 

<!■>.    H<:-  intended  to  be  an  advocate, 

is  father  was  before  him.  but  the 
ily  lost  money  and  Crlmi  became  a 
jraph  clerk  at  a  monthly  salary  of 

than  $30.    He  supported  his  mother. 

at  the  .~ame  time  set  aside  a  third 
'lis  wages   for  singing  lessons  witK 

.\derno  of  Catania:  consequently  he 
often  hungry,  but  he  stuck  to  it 

made  his  first  appearance  less  than 

years  ago  at  Trevls/i  near  Venice  in 
I  Wally."    At  once  '-ffers  were  made 

im  and  he  sang  at  Venice.  Palermo, 

.mce  Milan  and  -.<her  Italian  cities. 

'ms  been  engaged  fnr  Buenos  .Vyres 
-  high  price.  "Fortunately  Crimi  is 
'  from  the  fetters  of  agents'  fees  and 
.  .ement?.    All  he  earns  Is  his  own 

Iiie  has  a  wife  and  two  child^en. 
Pupils   of   Mrs.    Grace    Lambert,  an 
Fnglish  '•ompoaer.  sang  and  played  at 
concert  In  Lon-Son  S3  of  her  com- 
-itions.     Srie  is  described  ks  "a  fiii- 
I  ■  -^.-aM.st '-T-a  d"ubtful  .-cmplimciU 
•  illiant  piauist.    "I  designed  all 

aiifi  wrote  th'^  f.o:-ds  of 
,  w^'l  M-i  th'  i'1"=  ' 
iiio,    violin  and 


are  four 
the  state 
Francaise, 
and  tha 
theatres, 
nine  music 

I  halls,  eight  circuses  and  skating  rinks, 
'  eight  dancing  halls  and  34  cafe  con- 
i  cert  halls.  The  gross  receipts  from 
all  in  1913  were  about  Jl  8,700,000.  being 
$600,000  mors  than  in  the  year  before.  It 
is  said  that  the  Increase  is  due  wholly 
to  the  receipts  at  the  cinematograph 
theatres,  $l,720.ix^>.  The  state  theatres 
took  in  Sl'Ort.SOO  less  than  in  1912. 

The  Irish  Players  from  tlie  .\bbey 
Theatre  will  betjin  their  annual  season 
in  London  on  June  1.  at  the  Court  Thea- 
tre Miss  Sara  Allgood  will  then  rejoin 
the  company.  Two  wholly  new  plays 
will  be  produced,  a  one-act  comedy  by 
Lady  Gregory,  "The  Wrens,""  and  a 
three-act  piece,  "The  Supplanter,""  by  J.  j 
Bernard  McCarthy, 

Lenormand's  "Poussiere  "  has  been 
produced  in  Paris.  The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Telegraph  (May 
2i  says  it  is  "'the  type  of  thoughtful 
dramas  of  which  the  stage  gives  us  al-j 
most  to  excess."'  "Mingret,  the  elderly 
suburban  business  man.  is  a  domestic! 
tyrant  of  a  character  frankly  improba- 
ble. Though  he  incessantly  talks  tol 
himself,  underpays  his  clerks,  drives| 
his  valet  to  drink,  atid  his  niece  to 
death  he  is  still  supposed  to  be  well-i 
meaning  throughout.  His  daughter,  a| 
prematurely  aged  woman  of  50.  driven | 
silly  by  her  father's  clockwork  conven- 
tionality, helps  to  maintain  the  atmos- 
phere of  'dust'  in  the  home.  As  a  coii- 
trast.  his  niece,  who  has.  to  the  detri- 
ment of  her  morals,  spent  her  youth  m 
Sumatra,  is  ,of  a  romanticism  equally 
Improbable.  Nurtured  in  an  atmosphere 


I 


ve  aiwa>.'5  loved  ooi.!  ■  y.  f..  iini'^eU 
begai.  when  1  was  4  years  old. 
ways  found  it  difficult  to  give  just 
nat  I  wanted  at  my  piano  recitals,  so, 
.■=tedd  of  searching  through  piles  o* 
i">s.  T  rip  1  :  ,  r  o  V  ose.  and  ha\  - 
:he  last  fer 


in  which  she  is  not  'understood'  by  the 
rules  of  thoughtful  drama,  she  is  driven  . 
Into  the  arms  of  her  cousin,  who  de-  . 
serts  her  before  the  birth  of  their  ille- 
gitimate child.   The  play  ends  with  the 
death  of  the  niece  from  literal  and  flg- 
„urative  heart  trouble,  accelerated  by  ex- 
cessive dictation  on  commercial  subjects 
Ifroin  her  uncle.    But  the  death  is  un- 
convincing, and  the  whole  play,  though 
it   may  iirovlde   food   for  thought,  is 
gloomy  and  unimpressive.     M.  Gemier 
as  Mingret  was  admirable  in  an  uncon- 
vincing part,  and  was  well  supported 
bv  the  rest  of  the  ca.st." 
"h  V  Esmond's  play.  "The  Dangerous 
Age  "■  was  produced  at  the  Vaudeville 
London.  May  5.    The  original  title  was 
"The   Dear   Fool.  '    Mr.   Esmond  says 
he  renamed  it  because  the  original  title 
was  generallv  misunderstood  when  the 
plav  was  performed  in  America.  The 
story  is  of  a  widow  nearly  40  who  runs 
off  for  a  lark  with  a  youth  of  two  and 
twenty     She  comes   back  to  find  her 
little  son  gravely  hurt  by  falling  from  a 
tree-    her   elder    sister,    who   has  the 
money,  is  engaged  to  a  young  marquis; 
the  faithful  friend,  the  "dear  f.  ol."  i.^  at 
last  her  hope  and  he  forgives  her.  The 
Daily  Chronicle  says  the  play  should 
have  pleased  John  Ruskin.  who,  m  his 
declining  years,  wished  to  see  a  com- 
edy or  tragedy  based  on  the  love  affairs 
of  the  middle  aged  or  elderly.  The  Dally 
Telegraph   found    "most   amiable  con- 
fectionery" in  the  play;  "yet  there  w-as 
about  it  such  genialty.  such,  a  kindly 
human  desire  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing that  we  confess  to  liking  the  play 
better  than  its  artistic  quality  deserves 
Still  the  pathos  was  rather  facile 
Mi=s   Horniman's    company  pi 

^    ^;^",'^^r"ac;;f'^'^r^onetL  Bible- naVrat^iv 
Theatic.  London.  May  4.  The  S'abjeot  irj 
the  behavior  of  a  Gentile  anu  of  a  Jcw 
ish  fan-.ilv,  "both  wei!  to-do-London  .-^etf 
of    people,    when    the  harum-scarum 
daughter  of  the  Gentiles  ^vants  to  be- 
come betrothed  to-  an  equally  nifa-utin 
son  of  the  Lipskie.  •  One  critic  foun., 
that   the  Jewish  hc'isehold    was   n  on- 
real  Uian  the  other,  pleasanler  V^eoplc. 
'ii  with  funnier  things  to  say^  The  Chrls- 
-  ■  j,  a  mllit^.nt  suffragi-'^t.  He 
1=   .,-     i.if.nr^r  ■'i']:ere 


produced 


H. 
comedy 


Uan  girl 
U)ver  Benja: 
•ire  a  few  r 
and  thore  f 


IS  ;i:i;  ol  'nei.U;-;.  ,  cvKU-.-.-^  .huincr  :aii'. 
beneath  all  the  laughter  there  is  intclll- 
sence  and  bread tli  ot  view,"  The  l\a.y 
treats  of  "rich,  cynical,  cosmopolitan 
London  folk,  to  whom  traditions  nnd 
doctrines  don't  mattfr  a  straw  so  long 
as  they  have  a  good  tlmts  and  make 
plenty  of  money" 

Mrs.  Langti  .v  appeared  at  the  C  Ml- 
seiini.  London,  early  this  month  In 
Percy  Fcndall  s  '.\.shes."  She  ls  "ar.iaz- 
Ingly  young,  quivering  and  staring:  with 
r-ic  agitations  nf  a  happily  married 
wimaii  ■  being  blackmailed  hv  an  ol-l 
lover  with  a  cnmpromislnff  leti.  r  in  his 
breast  pocket."    She  outwits  liim. 

Opinions  differ  roncerning  joh-i  DrinU- 
wpter's  political  d-nnia  "Hclipllion." 
produced  at  Birmingham.  Eng.,  May  2. 
Tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says'lt  Is  strong 
:ii;d  Interesting  and  holds  the  audienc..>, 
though  the  play  is  in  blank  ve.-se.  "He 
has  set  beauty  ot  thjutrhl  and  prate  of 
word  in  a  plot  strong  enough  to  -taiid 
the  less  decorativ<-  medium  ol  prose." 
Th<^  Daily  C^roni<  lp  sa.vs  thai  it  Is  "y 
Pitle  play,  strained  and  overIo-»<led.  a;id 
utterly  spoiled  In  the  hope  of  making  it 
lo.ilt  like  a  great  one."  Th-;  verse  is 
■'lerrlbl.v  heavy  and  artificiaj— every- 
thing laden  with  some  dragged-m  meta- 
phor, everything  translated  Into  'blanl<- 
'  sque.'  Instead  of  saying  she  is  afraid, 
Shubla  must  exclaim.  'Almost  I  fer.  ■  ' 
Instead  of  'I^t  us  come  to  an  U'-.dci- 
otandlng,"  Narros  must  say,  'Friends, 
'let  persuasion  move,  not  stripped  o'  ,ill 
its  courtes,v.  May  we  not  balance  lIiis 
i.-sue  with  some  temperate  thf.iight,  and 
yielding  each  to  each,  each  be  con- 
tent?" "" 

The  subjects  of  a  king  revolt  aBain.-'t 
a  tax.  -A.  poet.  Narros,  leads  tho  re  volt. 
Thf  King  is  thrown  down  and  the  crown 
is  offered  to  Narros.  but  the  Queen, 
whom  he  adored,  is  dead,  and  he  re- 
nounces the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Hfrc 
are  lines  spoken  bv  Narros  over  the 
body  of  the  dead  Queen; 

The  proiiO.  swoi  I  lip?  are  dumb. 
TbP  ?agles  of  nrsent  tliought  aro  imleter  non 
Than  a  lone  heron  goln'_-  tbrough  the 
Wuii.   the  caadlts  come.     1  would  have  sai.l 

•o  much  J 
So   inucb   have   loainC     We   two   bad  b»'i> 

tog^tlier 

Liki^iierilsmeii  olTTho  windy  moore  "f  J"''' 
Folding   oiir  venturous   flocks.     The   stem  is. 

The  "dust^ls'  on  thf  leaves,  and  love  go«  out 
To  the  lone  roads  ot  Ihe  world  uneomraded. 

"The   Wynmartens,"   a  new  comedy 
by  R.  H.  Powell,  was  produced  at  the 
Playhouse.  London.  May  6.  "LadyWyn- 
marten,  a  trifle  flighty,  of  pleblan  origin, 
and  widow  of  a  drunken  and  dissolute  ij 
young  peer,  had  offended  her  august  and  |: 
vindictive  mother-in-law  through  allow- 1 
ing  he-self  to  be  kissed  on  the  doorstep  1| 
bv  a  male  friend.    The  mother-in-law" 
gave  her  a  talking  to,  and  she  deter- 
mined upon  revenge.    She  accordingly 
set  about  shocking  her  reother-m-law 
still  mere  by  hiding  her  own  latchkey, 
cutting  tho  wire  of  her  own  front  door 
bell  and  arranging  to  get  locked  out  of 
htr  own  house  on  that  very  night  after 
a  Covent  Garden  ball  in  company  with 
an   accommodating  young   engineer  of! 
the  name  of  Billy.     When  the  second 
ad\enture  became  known,  Billy  got  'the 
:  ack'  from  his  employers.    Lady  Wyn- ! 
marten,  who  was  really  in  love  with 
him  went  to  the  office  of  the  nrm,  con- 
fessed everything  and  pleaded  for  '-lis 
reinstatement.    As  a  matter  of  fact.  Ue  ;, 
had  been  already  reinstated,  and  him-  \\ 
self  arrived  to  bring  down  the  curtain  i 
u':ion  a  long-postponed  embrace."    The  !l 
storv  Is  described  as  meagre,  meaning-  , 
I.  less  and  uninspiring;  the  play  as  -utterly 
■  unnecessary,  unappealing,  unlnterestini;.  I 
Thus  the  Daily  Chronicle.    The  Times  i 
said  that  there  were  good  things  in  the  h 
play,  but  ihe  plot  was  "wobbly."    "Just  ; 
one  mild  protest.    There  are  constant  | 
references  ihroughout  the  play  to  men; 
1  'at  the  clubs'  talking  scandal  about  the  ; 
]  behavior  ot  their  fellow-member;-  with 
i  women  friends.    If  the  author  were  a 
lady  this  picture  of  men  s  clubs  might 
stand.    But.  being  a  man,  the  author 
really  ought  lo  know  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  men  never  in  any  circum- j 
stances  do  'at  the  clubs.'  "    The  Daily 
Telegraph  said  the  plot  is  "kept  upon 
the    bourgeois   and   sentimental  plane, 
sub.  the  complications  had  their  Inter- 
est, if  they  did  sometimes  seem  rather 
superfluous,  and  the  story  held  the  at- 
tention fali  iy  well.  "    The  Pall  Mail  Ga- 
zette said  that  while  Mr.  Powell  writes 
most   agreeabiy  natural    dialogue,  -he 
play  seemen  after  a  most  successful  first 
act  to  lose  its  hold  upon  the  house. 

Thomas  W.  Eroadhurst's  "The  Holy 
City"    was    produced    at    the  Comedy 
Theatre,    Lond-on.    May   5.     The  Daily 
Chronicle  was  savage.    "It  was  a  sort 
of  strictly  psuedo-romance,  written  in 
a  shoddy,  shallow  Wardour-street  jai - 
gon.  Jumbling  mangled  texts  and  stale 
old  cliches  with  an  unutterable  bathos 
that   would   be   derided   in   any  melo- 
drama.   Even  the  story  was  not  only 
utterly  wrong,  but  arranged  from  the 
ob\ious   point   of   view   of    fitting  the 
to    the    scheme    of  a 
novelette."    The    dramatist    mixes  up 
Mary    JIagdalene    with    the  "woman 
which  was  a  sinner."  who  washed-  the 
Saviour's  feet,  and  also  with  Mary  of 
Bethany,    the   sister   of   Martha.  '"The 
first   mistake   is   pardonable   as  being 
common,  and  in  keeping  with  some  of 
the  moralities.    For  the  other  one  can 
conceive  no  excuse  whatever."  Barab- 
bas."  swarthy-skinned  and  eagle  eyed," 
proposes  marlage  to- -the' Magdalene  and 
is  stornfullj-  rejected.    The  Times  said: 
"The  absence  from  the  play  of  the  chief 
iharacter  in  that  story  necessitates  a 
c-ood  deal  more  of  narration  and  report 


itcU  l.JaiiiUliac.  Wooing  .Mary  Mugd.-i- 
lene,  speaks  isf  the  "scarlet  wonder"  of 
her  mouth.  khWe  while  she  alludes  to 
her  hot  bloijd  and  the  prospect  of  Its 
cooling.  Peter  in  Pilate"s  hall  is  ad- 
dressed by  a  damsel  called  Heb<- 
Vho  opens  her  conversation  by  aski' 
him  if  he  would  like  a  kiss. 


The  scenario  of  Hoif- 
mannsthaVs  and  Count 
ICesBler's    "Legend  of 
J  o  s  e  p  h,"    to  ■which 
Sti-auss  set  music,  has  been  "analyzed" 
by  Alfred  Holzbock.    Hene  Is  an  extract 


Richard 
Strauss's 
"Joseph" 


".\    beautiful    youth,    surrounned  with 
roses,  is  sleeping  on  a  couch.    He  wears 
a  shep'nerd's  frock,  and  this  's  coveri 
by   a  sumptuous   cloak.     Thus  Jos. 
appears   In   the  midst   of  «   fea-3t  .i 
ranged  by  the  noble  Potiphar  in  hoiioi 
of  his  spouse.     Mme.    Potiphir.  hand- 
some,  proud.  Inaccessible,  cold   to  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  sits  on  a  throne  in 
a  hall  adorned  with  columns.    She,  the 
{  queen  of  this  feast,  looks  with  IndiffL-;  - 
ent  eyes  on  all  this  magnilicence.    Mr  - 
ij  chants  surround  her  while  she  regar  N 
with  royal  tedium,  an  idyllic  group 
dancers  and  savage  wrestlers  and  !■ 
ers.     Joseph,   rendering   thanks -to 
Creator,  reveals  the  pure  .lines  of 
body.    --Ml  his  movements  show  the  i 
lifting  of   his  soul,   free   from   eart : 
bonds,  toward  the  Lord.  The  whole  bf. 
of  Mme.  Potiphar  Is  transformed  by  i 
sight    of    this    simple  shepherd, 
passes    from    extreme    <-oldness  ti 
paroxysm    of   sudden   passion,  and 
soon  as  the  .^ruests  have  lelt  the  pal 
she    approaches    secretly    the  bed 
Joseph  with  the  purpose  of  Kuadry.  tlie 
temptress,     toward    I'ars'.lal.  Joseph, 
shocked,  runs  away.     In  his  effort  to 
escape,  his  cloak  remains  In  the  wom- 
an's haiiils."    There  is  a  pUuse.  during 
which  Potiphar  is  Informed  by  his  wife, 
whose  love  has  turned  to  hate,  of  what 
did    not    happen.     "Joseph    Is   put  in 
chains  by  the  order  of  Potiphar,  who 
believes  th.it  his  wife  has  been  insulted. 
She  shows  hypocritical  tenderness  tow- 
ard hei  husband;  he  wishes  to  avenge 
her.    The  executioner  s  assistants  come 
to  put  Joseph  to  the  torture.    Then  the 
guilty  Egy  ptian  woman  Is  again  seize-1 
with  passion  for  the  youth.    She  looks 
on  him  with  pitying  i-yes."  An  archangel 
rent  by  the  Lord  delivers  .loseiih.  who 
,  is  now  crowned  with  a  halo  o(  glory. 
At  the  sight.  Mme.  Potiphar,  awestruck 
and   repentant,   strangles   herself  with 
her  necklace,  while  Joseph  ascends  lo 
heaven,  led  by  the  archangel  and  accom 
panled  by  a  heavenly  host  honoring  him 
for  his  puritr,  rarest  of  virtues 

The  costumes  were  modelled  after 
those  of  the  Venetian  school  in  the  time 
of  Paul  Veronese.  As  yet  we  have  not 
seen  a  satisfactory  account  of  Strauss's 
music  or  of  the  performance  in  Paris. 
It  was  rumored  before  this  performance 
that  "the  temptation  scene  constitutes 
the  last  word  in  realism,  surpassing  in 
Its  frankness  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  seen  before,  not  excepting  the 
Paris  version  of  'Scheherazade.'  '  M 
Quittard,  the  music  critic  of  Figaro,  is 
reported  as  saying  that  the  music  is 
the  best  that  Strauss  has  written,  but 
he  denounces  the  Indecent  costume  and 
dancing  of  Leonldas  Massim,  who  took 
the  part  of  Joseph. 


Onera  some  champion  of  liter- 

ature   might    very  weH 
SH*^  take  op  the  cause  of  poet= 

Concert  and  ;  -j?nancers  who  have 
had  their   w..rks  srat'licock'-d  for  ili 

urpose  of  opera  libretto.  Even  allowing 
for  the  limits  of  vocalization,  and  th*- 
stress  on  purely  emotional  interests, 
is  clear  that  many  fine  works  suffer 
r.eedlesslv.  A  visit  to  '"Manon  Lescauf 
_t  Covent  Garden  this  week  made  one 
wonder  why  the  opera  omits  tht  mist 
telling  incident  in  the  story-whcre  the 
faithless  Manon  lilts  lier  love;-  and  sends 
a  hireling  to  take  her  plar^.  There  is 
more  character  in  this  than  i'.i 
all  the  raptures  and  agonies  which  fill 
Puccini's  .score.  -Pall  Mall  G?.zet»e. 

See  how  good  and  great  men  differ  in 
opinion.  JIme.  Melba  gave  a  concert  in 
London  ilay  3  and  sang  the  old  familiar 
songs,  including  Tosti's  "Good-by."  She 
sang  'Depuis  le  Jour"  from  "Louise 
The  Daily  Chronicle  said:  "One  did  n 
quite  care  Tor  Mme.  Melba's  singing  of 
•bepuis  le  Jour.'  which  does  not  suit  her 
so  well  as  tlie  older  style  of  Italian 
iiiiislc."  The  Time.s  found  a  spe-  lal  in 
terest  in  hearing  her  sing  this  sir.  and 
"noticing  with  what  consimimafe  esse 
she  managed  those  wide  intervals  which 
sung  by  less  accomplished  singers,  are 
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apt  to  separate  the  two  syllables  of  such 
words  as  'baiser"  and  'amour'  and  give 
a  feeling  of  absurdity  to  the  declama- 
tion.   She  surmounted  the  difficj't.v  b.% 
ignoring  or  seeming  to  ignore  it."  The 
Pall   Mall   Gazett-J  -jaid:     "'Depuis  le 
Jour'  was  not  beyond  the  range  of  hci  i 
gifts,   for  that  is  clearly  Inadmissible  ' 
but,  perhaps,  a  little  away  from  the  re-  , 
gion  in  wlilch  they  ^hine  to  gieste.st  ad- 
vantage "    Mme    Melba  at  her  concert 
It:  Symphony  Hall  last  fall  did  not  slni^ 
this  aria  well.    .\t  her  concert  in  Londoi , 
Frank  -Gittleson.  an  .American  violinist  ■ 
played  for  the  first  time  In  Lon  ton. 

A    Russian    fairy   dance.    "Tar.z   dei  i 
Bocksfuessler."    by    Ilja    Satz.    orchcs-  | 
trattd  by  Gliere.  was  producer!  in  T.on-  ' 
don  \l  .•    •     --Tl-"    .  ,  .or' 
nari 


.np'j  I  pi  ,Lian    .,lo,  iiia' 
pizzicato    striiisis  iiml 
.king  liberal  uvt"  of  the 
.11.  I  workins'  up  to  a  frenzy 
of  enl  with  paSKasires  in  whole 

tout     .-^LuMattd  by  every  instrument." 

Miss  Malvioa  Shanklin.  who  gave  a 
song  recital  in  London  May  a,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  soprano  from  America, 
"whose  voice  i.s  of  so  excellent  a  quality 
that  her  tendency  to  force  it.  and  to 
spoil,  ill  .■onsequence,  its  natural  beauty. 
Is  all  tile  more  to  be  regrettei'." 

"Deux  Portraits."  orchestral  pieces  by 
the  Hungarian  Bela  Bartok,  were  per- 
formefl  in  London  May  5.  The  Times 
said  :  "The  first  is  a  slow  movement  in 
which  a  remarkable  effect  is  secured  at 
the  beginning  by  the  entrance  of  one 
violin  after  another,  building  up  a  rich 
contrapuntal  texture  and  embroidering' 
a  theme  first  given  out  by  a  single  vio- 
lin. *  *  *  The  second  piece  opens 
with  a  quick  waltz  rhythm,  is  full  of 
vlvacit>-  and  full  of  quaint  effects  of 
single  wind  instruments  speaking  In 
rapid  dialogue.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
stirring  little  work,  though  whether  it 
can  be  called  beautiful  must  depend  upon 
the  listener's  power  of  assimilating 
harshlj-  contrasted  details  and  discover- 
ing their  relevance  to  the  main  issue." 
Bartok.  ranked  among  the  futurists,  Is 
identified  as  a  "lacial  psychologist  in 
mucis"  by  Leigh  Henry  of  the  School 
for  the  Ari  of  the  Theatre  in  Florence. 

Miss  .Maude  Fay,  an  American  soprano 
from  San  Francisco,  who  has  been  sing- 
ing in  German  opera  houses  for  eight 
years,  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in 
■'Lohs-ngrin"  May  1.  The  Times  said 
she  was  the  "'Ideal  Elsa."  It  also  said 
that  in  her  most  intimate  mom^ts  she 
was  able  "to  hold  the  audience  breathless 
on  a  thread  of  tone.  "  The  Daily  Chron- 
icle said  she  was  charming,  graceful, 
statuesque.  •  "Her  singing  varied  a  little, 
but  at  times  it  was  very  lyrical."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  expressed  this  opin- 
ion :  "Miss  Fay  as  Elsa  looked  splendid. 
If  only  her  voice  had  raaintamed  the 
dignity  of  her  presence  she  would  have 
h.een  a  perfect  exponent  of  the  part,  but 
an  occasional  instability  spoiled  the 
completeness  of  the  effect."  The  review- 
er also  said  ;  "  'Lohengrin'  is  a  year  older 
since  we  last  heard  it." 
_  The  plot  ot  Christian  Slnding's  new 
land  first  opera.  "The  Holy  Mcuntoln," 
iproduced  at  Dessau,  is  as  follows: 
Phokan.  thekeeper  of  the  sacred  shrine, 
falls  in  love  with  a  sirl  named  Myrrha 
Ifind  Dion -is  Ijorn  to  them.  A  war  'uxaks 
out.  Dion  IS  taken  to  the  Hol.v  Mountain, 
■".'here  he  is  taught  to  ablior  women. 
'In  course  of  time  Myrrha  ajipcars. 
searching  her  son  and  bringing  with  het 
Daphne,  an  adopted  daughter.  There 
)was  a  tradition  that  the  mountain  would 
crumble  to  pieces  on  the  approach  cf  a 
woman.  To  the  amarement  of  Dion  the 
mountain  =tands  firm.  He  falls  in  love 
with  Daphne;  the  sacr^'d  rites  areaban- 
Joned,  and  Phokan  and  Myrrlia  are 
reconciled.  The  critics  thought  little 
f  the  libietto.  but  f'tscrihed  the  in-.st.. 
IS  "dramatic  and  lyric  by  turns,  ineic  li- 
us  throughout  and  adorned  wilh  u\:is- 
riiticent  orchestratioi  ."  SindiuL'  is  now 
years  old.  ^ 
Mascagnl,  nothing  dauii'titld  the  fail- 
ire  of  his  "Parisina."  is  writin?  an 
>pera  with  a  libretto  by  Giacchino  For- 
tano.  The  subject  is  a  wager  in  me- 
liaeval  times  over  the  fidelity  of  women 
L'sband"'  '""^'^^'•^'^  by  th.  jealous 
•Scemo."  an  opera  in  three  icts  and 
ive  scenes,  was  produced  at  the  Oncra 
l'""*,'  °'l  May  6.  The  libretto  is  by 
harles  Mere,  the  music  is  bv  Alfred 

«o«  P^'-^  (Je  Rome 

n  1890  and  is  now  about  50      ars  oil 
I'he  plot  is  tragic.    Scemo  .s'  a'  Cor- 
■ican    shepherd    living    in    a  cotcp-e 
.rnong  the  mountains.    He  ,ias  lir- 
reamy  eyes  and  he  plays  sad  tune.^  "oi; 

^.i  reed  of  13  stops."  Francesca,  the 
\ife  of  an  important  villagej-,  loves 
■emo.  Her  neighbors  attribute  thi3 
o  sorcery.  They  try  to  stone  the  shep- 
lerd;  they  prepare  to  burn  h  m  alive. 
They  are  about  to  compel  Framesci  to 
Ight  the  fire  when  Scemo,  protestins 
lis  ignorance,  cries  out:  "These  eyes  of 
ire  that  you  accuse,  I  now  pluck  them 
ut."  This  he  does  on  the  stagi^.  Fran- 
esca  exclaims:  "My  beloved,  I  am 
•ours.  Lazaro,  I  am  yours.  De"th 
.wists  my  heart  and  stifles  me.  I  love 
•  ou.  I  demand  the  pardon  of  yciur 
mouth.  I  wish  the  kiss  of  vour  "lips 
(Vtsain  your  eyes!  Your  blood  burns  me' 
Kgain!  I  love  you."  And  she  falls  at 
[lis  feet.  The  crowd,  thinking  her  pos- 
psserl,  tears  her  away.  Franc?sca 
owly  recovers.  She  still  longs  fer 
if-mo.  Her  hus'oand  tells  her  that  ha 
las  been  burned  alive.  Then  he  rushes 
vilh  drawn  knife  to  the  mountain  cav- 
l-rn  where  the  blind  Scemo  lives  See 
im  him.  Giovanni,  the  husbapd  drops 
,is  knife.  The  two  tell  of  their  love 
r  Francesca.  Each  wishes  tc  make 
V  for  the  other  that  she  may  ba 
ppy.  Francesca  appears  and  Scemo. 
I,  complete  his  sacrifice,  swears  thai 
le  no  longer  loves  her.  When  <!he  per" 
dsts  In  declaring  her  love  for  him  ha 
.ells  her  to  be  gone;  all  is  over  between 
;hem.  The  libretto  is  described  as  un. 
nteresting,  devoid  ef  action,  withoi  I 
fenuine  emotional  fr-rce.  Two'  of 
;ceneg  are  wholly  superfluous  i 
iritlc  says  that  the  composer  shows 
fast  amount  of  sensibility,  suscenn- 
>!!lty  of  impressions,  acuteness  of  ner- 
l,  Ptinn  and  delicacy  of  fe.linK,"  but  ha 


1  cater  pai'C  ol  liie  score  su^igCo's  i 
mere  display  of  virtuosity  and  realis- 
tic impressionism.  .  .  .  The  effect  in  the 
end  is  a  homophonus  monotony,  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory."  Poor  M.  Pougin 
was  greatly  disturbed.  He  wrote  that 
M.  Bachelet  alread.v  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  musician  "Imbued  with  the 
Tiio.st  ferociously  advanced  doctrines." 
li:  this  opera  "there  is  neith-ir  rh.vira 
nor  tonality,  and  consequently  there  18 
no  emphasis,  no  equilibrium."  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Reynaldo  Hahn,  al- 
tnough  he  stated  that  this  ooera  rep- 
resents exactly  the  eontrar.v  to  tiiat 
which  he  likes  in  niu^ic,  spoke  of  "Sce- 
nic" as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
lemarkable  works  lu-  had  heard  fr.r  a 
long  time.  He  admired  the  workman- 
ship and  the  originality  of  the  com- 
poser. His  article  in  the  Journal  of 
May  7  is  long  and  laudatory.  The  story 
of  Mere  is  "atrocious."  yet  with  m.o- 
ments  of  poetic  brutality  not  without 
attraction. 

"Parsifal"  was  played  over  300  timea 
in  German  opera  houses  during  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year. 

"Radda."  a  one-act  opera  founded  on 
a  tale  by  Gorki,  with  music  by  Alfred. 
Celscina  of  Messina,  has  had  great  suc- 
cess at  Palermo. 


We  Said  "Black  Bean,'? 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

I  was  glad  to  read  your  encomlWms  on 
bean  soup,  which  I  think  one  of  the 
best  soups  made.  Why  is  It  that  th.tt 
kind  of  soup  i.s  so  seldom  to  be  found 
on  the  bills  of  fare  of  Boston  restau- 
rants? In  what  I  said  about  soups  In 
my  former  note  to  you  I  ignored  bean 
soup  because  it  is  almost  never  that  one 
sees  It  on  a  bill  of  fare  here  in  Boston. 
By  the  way,  on  the  bills  of  fare  of  Bos- 
ton restaurants  I  have  never  seen 
barometer  soup,  which  i.s  made  by  boil- 
ing a  barometer  in  a  pot  of  bean  soup 
half  an  hour.  I  have  never  partaken  of 
that  kind  of  soup,  all  that  I  know  about 
It  having  been  derived  from  a  perusal 
of  chap.  38  of  Mark  Twain's  "A  Tramp 
Abroad."  CARROLL. 

May  23. 
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I  think  life  would  be  sweeter  if  we  were 
all  less  fond  of  putting  up  high  standards 
of  righteousness  in  order  to  justify  our 
low  opinions  of  our  fellow  creatures. 


Honorable  Gewgaws 

Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist,  was  dec- 
orated with  the  Legend  of  Honor  on 
May  7.  The  chief  musicians  of  Paris 
had-  signed  the  petition  in  his  favor.  It 
was  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  that  the 
red-ribbon  was  put  in  his  buttonhole. 

Only  a  little  while  ago  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  obtained  the  ribbon.  We  be- 
lieve she  was  the  fifth  "dramatic  ar- 
tist" to  be  honored  in  this  way.  The 
first  in  order  was  a  foreigner,  Mme. 
Adllina  Patti.  But  prominent  musicians 
have  received  the  ribbon  and  French 
composers  have  been  promoted  to  the 
higher  positions  In  the  order.  There  are 
Americans  that  sport  the  ribbon,  as 
Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  of  New  York,  who 
served  on  a  jury  at  a  Paris  Exposition. 
All  the  old  orders  of  chivalry  were  abol- 
ished at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,- but 
Napoleon  believed  they  were  necesssary. 
He  talked  with  Gaspard  Monge,  the  cel- 
ebrated mathematician  and  physicist, 
about  them.  Monge  said:  "They  are 
mere  gewgaws."  "Gewgaws  if  you  like," 
answered  Napoleon,  "but  people  like 
them.  All  men  are  enamored  of  decor- 
ations, the  French  more  than  the  rest." 
There  were  many  that  at  first  pro- 
tested, among  them  experienced  army 
officers,  against  the  establishment  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Later  the  ribbon 
was  eagerly  coveted.  In  Grevy's  time 
it  fell  into  disrepute,  chiefly  on  account 
of  his  son-in-law's  trafficking,  so  that 
men  of  real  worth,  men  that  had  done 
something,  regarded  it  as  a  distinction 
not  to  wear  the  ribbon.  There  are  many 
amusing  short  stories  about  the  wild 
desire  of  mediocre  persons  to  obtain 
the  honor,  and  the  best  of  them  un- 
doubtedly is  Maupassant's  "Decore." 

Mr.  Kreisler  deserved  the  compliment, 
and  a  display  of  the  ribbon  will  not  be 
irreconcilable  to  his  modesty.  It  is 
eminently  proper  that  France  should 
thus  recognize  his'  worth,  for  Mr. 
Kreisler,  when  he  was  12  years  old,  was 
awarded  a  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. This  shows  that  judges  at  a 
conservatory  are  not  always  wrong  in 
welgliing  the  merits  of  a  performance 
or  blind  in  prophetic  vision.  Rubinstein 
and  Verdi  had  a  drawer  full  of  orders  ; 
and  decorations,  which  they  never  j 
wore.  Theodor  Relchmann,  the  baritone, 
when  he  sang  in  concert  here,  wore 
on  his  coat  a  dazzling  collection,  which, 
however,  did  not  distract  the  attention 
of  the  audience  from  his  false  intona- 
tion. 
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"Who's  Got  the  Button?" 

American^  have  developed  a  taste  for 
buttons  and  other  society  badges.  There 
was  a  time  when  they  were  considered 
as  undemocratic.  Did  not  Andrew 
Johnson,  in  Washington,  on  a  solemn 
occasion,  address  the  representatives 
of  foreign  powers  as:  "You-uns  there 
with  the  gewgaws  on"?  That  was  the 
choice  expression  of  the  American  atti- 
tude at  that  time  toward  effete  Europe 
and  bloated  monarchies.  But  we  have 
changed  all  that.  Nor  are  the  proud 
wearers  of  buttons  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  untitled  aristocracy.  The  shabbiest, 
the  humblest,  sport  them.  The  child 
dies  hard  in  any  one  of  us.  At  bottom 
there  Is  little  difference  between  the 
man  with  the  red  ribbon,  the  college 
student  wUh  his  society  pin  stuck  in 
his  cravat  or  on  his  waistcoat,  and  the 
man  whose  button  proclaims  his  mem- 
liership  in  the  Independent  Order  of 
i\efoVmed  Gunmen. 


Old  Times. 

The  newspapers  say  that  Edmund 
Gerson,  who  died  last  week  in  New 
York,  -was  "the  manager  in  the  early 
eighties  of  the  original  'Black  Crook' 
company  produced  by  Kiralfy."  Thi.s 
is  all  wrong. 

"The  Black  Croo'k"  was  produced  on 
Sept.  12,  1866.  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New 
York,  by  Messrs.  Jarrett  and  Palmer. 
The  chief  dancers  were  Mmes.  Bon- 
fanti,  Sangalll,  Betty  Rlgl  and  Delval. 

The  Kiralfy  Troupe  did  not  come  to 
this  country  until  .Ma,\ .  l  s>;9.  There 
were  Imre,  Bolossy,  Haniola,  Emelie 
and  Katie.  Haniola  married  a  man 
named  Parkes  and  died  in  18S9.  Emelie 
married  and  left  the  stage.  Katie  mar- 
ried Gerson. 

The  Kiralfy  family  did  not  appear 
in  "The  Black  Crook"  until  the  fourth 
revival,  which  was  in  1S73,  and  the 
managers  were  Jarrett  and  Palmer. 


Special  Vocabularies. 

As  the  World  W'ags: 

Are  not  Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar  and 
the  yachtsmen  a  little  bit  unreasonable? 
Americans  are  not  ,  only  original,  but 
enthusiastic  In  their  originality.  The 
English  language  is  full — using  ths 
word  "full"  in  any  sense  you  like — but 
It  is  not  full  enough  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sires of  the  followers  of  any  special 
sport.  The  sport  is  bound  to  have  a 
lingo  of  its  own.  Naturally  the  lingos 
are'  not  wholly  consistent  with  each 
other.  The  yachtsman  does  not  cry 
"Fore!"  when  he  desires  to  come  about; 
and  the  golfer  does  not  exclaim  "Hard- 
a-lee"  when  he  tees  his  ball.  And  to 
the  unsophisticated  citizen,  what  does 
"tees"  mean?    Pull  a  cats  tail? 

To  a  dignified  member  of  the  Porphyry 
Club,  the  statement  that  "Ty  Cobb  flew 
out  to  centre"  might  suggest  some  new 
stunt  that  ought  to  have  been  credited 
to  Lincoln  Beachy,  but  the  *fan  for 
whom  it  was  written  greets  it  with  in- 
telligence. Also,  if  the  statement  is 
made  that  "she  gybed,"  some  landlub- 
bers might  not  understand  who  "she" 
was,  or  what  she  did;  but  the  meaning 
is  only  too  clear  to  one  who  has  sat  on 
the  gunwale  of  a  catboat,  as  I  did  once, 
when  it  happened. 

Let  us  be  patient.  This  is  a  diver- 
sified world,  and  the  most  diversified 
part  of  it  is  the  United  States.  We 
need  at  least  20  or  25  languages  to  go 
round,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  learn- 
ing all  of  them.  The  one  we  are  most 
interested  in  is  sufficient,  with  a  smat- 
tering of  what  has  been  called  "the 
mother  tongue''  to  help  out. 

And.  by  the  way,  is  there  any  rea-  , 
son  tor  spelling  yot  v-a-c-h-t? 

May  21.  H.  J.  L. 

Yacht  in  years  past  has  been  spelled 
In  many  ways.  We  believe  that  "yot'I, 
was  one  of  the  best  forms.— Ed. 


At  fltty-fiTe  you  fail  to  remember  '.lun^,-  - 
n-ords.  pictures,  persMis— after  sii  months'  or 
a  year'.s  interval.  Yet  the  i  ircle  of  ob.iccts 
wLich  you  recognize  is  ever  hecomiug  widcv.  , 
jihI  fhi.-i  iiowcr  ,>f  recognition  is  a  gnat  gift 
ii  LUltiT.iifd.  Toei-e  is  the  greatest  value  in 
■■f.frs'ii  tpi!  knowledge."  Instead  ot  the  stores 
o|-  memory  o|ii,rPs,in:;  .vou,  vv'ith  a  little  trouble 
jou  v.<n  recall  ail  that  is  uselr.!  or  necessary. 

Some  Words. 

Reading  a  story  told  by  a  spy  in  diplo- 
matic service,  a  story  in  which  a  beauti- 
ful Hungarian  woman  is  introduced,  we 
found  that  a  man  ■'dctraini  d  fri'iii  one  of 
the  Viciina  expresses,  tossed  lus  -nps  to 
a  porter."  Is  the  verb  "detrain"  often 
used  in  this  country?  In  England  it  is 
employed  transiti\  ely  and  intransitively. 
It  appears  originally  to  have  been  a 
military  term,  ^\■e  never  saw  cr  heard 
the  word  before  last  Sm  '  and  w.; 
never  beard  "entrain"  in  this  ountry. 
The  curious  thing  abe^ut  tlic  .-eiitenct 
tpjoted  is  that  the  wiiter  usinu  the  dis- 
tinctively English  "detryined"  also  used 
the  plural  of  the  distinctively  .American 
"Si-ip."  And  yet  in  Eirglaiid  "will  you 
take  the  grip'/"  is  equivalent  to  "will 
you  take  the  cable  tramway?" 

What  is  the  derivation  ot  the  word 
"escalatof"?  The  Daily  Chronicle  (Lon- 
don. May  U)  published  this  head  line: 


"How  to  escalate."    Ts  "escaTatur"  con- 1 
nected   in    any    way   with    the  French 
"esealader,  "   to  climb   over  or  up,   to  1 
ascend? 

Some  one  advertising  in  th«  London 
Times   appeals   to   any   "gentleperson" ! 
without  a  hyphen.    Surely  this  word  i 
unusual.     "Gentlepeople."  "gentlefolk, 
"gentlehood"    we   know.     To    some  in 
England   "gentleper.son"   is  self-contra- 
dictory.   They  would  say  that  a.  "per- 
son" is  now  employed  in  a  contempf.i- 1 
ous,     derogatory    sense.     No  English 
woman,  however  low  In  rank,  likes  to 
be  called  a  "person."  | 

As  Walt  Whitman  remarked:  "Great  I 
is  the  English  speech!    It  Is  the  power- j 
lul  language  of  resistance;  it  is  the  dia- ; 
lect  of  <-ommon  sense.    It  is  the  speecn 
of  the  proud  and  melancholy  races  ani!  I 
of  all  who  aspire.   •   •    *    It  is  the  me- 
dium that  shall  well  nigh  express  the 
inexpressible." 


I  Auction  Eloquence. 

'    We  are  told  that  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough r?pently  showed  marked  talent 
as  an  auctioneer.    He  was  glib,  per- 
suasive, and  not  too  humorous.   We  are 
also   told  that  he  would   have  had  a 
greater  opportunity  if  the  rotten  bor 
oughs  that  once  were  in  the  family  had 
not  disappeared.   When  Gatton  was  put 
up    for   auction    the    auctioneer  dwelt 
upon  the  right  of  nomination  m  Parlia- 
ment.  And  this  is  what  he  said:  "Need 
jl  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  thLs  elegant 
contingency  is  the  -.nly  infallible  source 
of  fortune  In  this  happy  country?  That 
lit  leads  to  the  highest  situations  in  the 
[State?    And  that,   meandering  through 
jthe   tempting   sinuosities   of  ambition, 
jthe    purchaser    will    find    the  margin 

strewed  with  roses,  and  his  head  quickly 
crowned  with  those  precious  garlands 
that  flourish  in  full  vigor  round  the 
fountain  of  honor?  On  this  halcyon  sea, 
il  any  gentleman  who  has  made  his  for- 
tune in  either  (,r  the  Indies  chooses  to 
embark  he  ma>  repose  in  perfect  quiet. 
No  hurricanes  to  dread,  no  tormenting 
claims  of  insolent  electors  to  evade  no 
tinkers'  wives  to  kiss,  no  impossiblo 
promises  to  make;  none  of  the  toilsome 
and  not  very  clean  paths  of  canvassing 
to  drudge  in;  but,  his  mind  at  ease  and 
his  conscience  clear,  with  this  elegant! 
contingency  in  his  pocket,  the  honors 
of  the  state  await  hi.g  plucking  and 
with  its  emoluments  his  purse  will  over- 
llow." 


Lincoln  on  the  Stage. 

Some  years  ago  a  play  was  produced 
in  this  country  in  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln figured.  There  were  protests  at 
the  time,  there  was  talk  of  irreverence; 
but  the  performance  was  not  sensa- 
tional in  any  way  and  the  play  died  a 
natural  death.  At  the  time  it  was  said 
that  until  then  no  one  had  dared  to  put 
Lincoln  on  the  stage. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  skimming 
Lecomte's  account  of  "Le  Theatre  His- 
torique,"  which  flourished  more  or  les; 
in  Paris  at  intervals  from  1S47  to  1891 
and  we  then  learned  that  on  Feb.  2'l 
187i;.  a  play,  "Les  Chevaliers  de  la  Pat- 
:rie,"  by  .\lhert  Delpit  was  produced  at 
this  tlieatre.    Lincoln,  Gen.  Stuart  and 
Stonewall    (sic)    Jackson    were  leading 
characters.    The  plot  is  a  wild  one.  Ca- 
valie,  a  young  French  officer,  comimj 
to  America  to  join  the  southern  aim\-. 
learns  that  his  father  has  been  killed 
and  his  sister  abducted  in  this  country 
by  rascals  with  one  Bradfort  at  their 
head.  He  goes  to  President  Lincoln  and 
asks  his  aid.  but  as  there  is  no  proof 
against  Bradfort  the  President  refuses 
to  arrest  him.    Cavalie  then  threatens 
Lincoln.     "The   President   listens  v.ith 
calm  and  indulgent  dignity."  Bradfort 
jis  caught  settin.§-  tire  to  the  house  in 
wliich  the  abducted  girl,  now  mad,  is 
I  1  i.^oner.    as   is   Bradfort's   wife,  with 
wlioni  Cavalie  is  in  love.    Cavalie  fights 
a  duel  with  Bradfort  and  kills  him,  as 
he   thinks,    but   when   he  in  about  to 
marr.v  the  widow  Bra-.lfort  appears  and 
cbjects.    -"^nd  there  Llncol.n,  having  ar 
last  tlie  proofs  of  Bradfort's  guilt,  or- 
i  ders  tliat  he  be  shot.    The  part  of  Lin- 
j  coin  was  taken  by  Latouche.  who  ac- 
companied Rachel  when  she  ••isited  the 
United  States.    The  part  of  Aurelie  was 
taken  by  the  beautiful  and  accomplishe  1 
Celine   Men t.i I^i i oi     v.-ym    ^-ome   to.  x-- 
York  with 
'1570.  Latn 
1891    of    the    inoasies    e;- UQht    frr.m  Ir 
little  girl.    Another  part  was  taken  h 
Mme.  Rhea.    This  was  Hortense  Ri 
who  after   playing  at   St.  Petersb: 
came  to  the  United  States  in  ISSl.    P-  i- 
pit's  play  was  never  published,  and  '7ii 
spite  of  moving  episodes  it  did  not  meet 
witli  great  success."    There  were  36  per- 
formances  with  small  audiences.  W- 
shall  speak  more  about  this  play  ncN 
Sunday. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THE 
Man  o"  War's  Man,"  a  navai  i,.,  luiii 
in  four  acts,  by  James  W.  Harkins, 
and  Thomas  E.  Shea. 
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^    produced  In  the  PO  s. 
.  bfoa  seen  here  And  In  iNew  York 
ono   of   Its    authors.   Thomas  K. 
.  the  leadlnK  ro]e  of  Capt.  Con- 
ich  he  created. 
,  it  was  first  given  at  the  Acad- 
.         Music  In  Fall  River,   and  for 
eral  .fucceedlng  years,  the  plot  con- 
,ied  an   attempt   upon    the   part  ot 
tllai'.a  and  two  European  nations  to 
1  iln  possession  and  supreme  control 
I  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal.     The  villain 
'  of  this  version  was  Capt.  Haylland,  an 
Engli.-h  officer.     EUnore  Denleigh  was 
Vera  Marandoff.  a  Rus.'^lan  spy.  while 
scenes  took  place  In  Honolulu,  bebasto- 
pol.  Gibraltar  and  New  York. 

During  the  Spanish  war  the  piece  was 
revised  and  an  appropriate  Spanish  and 
Cuban  element  introduced^  ^''^m 
became  Capt.  Havilando  of  Sf&in. 
Denleigh   was   translormed  into^Jff-?/' 
Zoro.  and  the  spectators  were  treated 
to    a    stirring    encounter    between  an 
American   warship,    the   New  Orleans 
anTa  Spanish  man-of-war.  El  Scorpion 
Today  the  piece  has  at-ain  neen  sku 
fully  renovated  with  the  result  that  Mr. 
Craig  is  now  presenting  at  the  Castle 
Square  -a  play  of  the  Mexico  of  today, 
=i  It  Is  described  on  the  program.  , 
111  the  present  version  only  the  viUam  3j 
■  atlonallty    is    appropriately  changed. 
The  same  is  tru<!  of  Elinore  Denleigh  s 
dual  character  Isabel  Zoro,  now  a  spy  in , 
the  Mexican  ser/ice.    The  political  in- 
trigue, however,  is  less  \?fal  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  drama    It  is  an  effec- 
tive backgroun-l  for  the  daring  exploits 
of  Capt.  Jack  Conway.      Even  the  Inci- 
dent of  Me.xico's  refusal  to  salute  the 
American  flag  serves  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  gallant  L-aptain  to  assert  himself. 
Indeed,  he  sweeps  all  before  him.  while 
Elinore  Denleigh.  highly  valued  by  Mex- 
ico because  of  her  cunning  as  a  spy. 
succumbs  to  his  impetuous  wooing  wltn 
extraordinary   alacrity  and   scarcely  a 
pang  of  flickerl!i-j  patriotism. 

The  Mexicans  in  this  f'ece  are  a  sorry 
lot.  but  the  Americans  under  Conway 
dash  throi;gh  stirring  scenes  and  sufTer 
hairt)readth  escapes  which  culminate  in 
nn  exciting  fight  and  victory  on  the  roof 
of  the  Dillgencia  Hotel.  ' 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Craig  played 
Captain  Conway  with  much  spirit,  dash 
and  gallantry.  Momentarily  disguised 
as  a  Frenchman  he  was  suave  and 
plausible. 

Miss  Y'oung's  Elinore  Denleigh  alias 
Isabel  Zoro.  was  a  feature  of  the  per- 
formance. In  this  part  she  displayed 
a  new  force,  a  new  sincerity,  added 
ability  to  sustain  a  role.  Her  accent 
was  not  intermittent  or  forced.  Her 
Impersonation  had  both  charm  and  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.    Walker   was   effective   and  im- 
posing as  Senor   Cardenas,   a  member 
of  the  Mexican  secret  police.  Mr.  Meek 
was    warmly    welcomed    and  provided 
much  amusement  as  the  Irish  ensign, 
Barrv   Hanley.     Miss   Shirley   was  pi- 
I  quant  and  delightful  as  Rose  Leontnie. 
I    The  piece  was  elaborately  staged.  The 
'  scenes  are  laid  in  New  York.  Vera  Cruz, 
I  Cardoba  and  Cuba.    The  United  States 
'  warships  are  seen  entering  Vera  Cruz, 
while  the  American  consulate  and  the 
-oof  of  the  Diligencia  Hotel   with  the 
battleships  in  the  distance  are  among 
the  most  effective  scenes. 
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^  she  apptaied,  al- 
with    (juc  iitin   Tod^  and  Olln. 
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several  Boston  favorites,  including  Ber- 
nard A.  Relnold.  playing  the  part  of 
Conrad  Hoffmeister.  the  German  car- 
penter, and  Miss  Elizabeth  Dunne  as 
Grett  hen.  his  daughter.  Cartmoll  and 
Harris,  who  were  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
earlier  in  the  season,  are  playing  a  re- 
turn engagement.  Dancing  is  their 
specially,  and  since  their  last  appear- 
ance they  have  introduced  several  of 
the  very  latest  of  the  new  dances,  their 
Interpretation  of  the  aviation  waltz  and 
the  Brazilian  maxi.xe  being  particularly 
good. 

Jack  and  Foris.  In  hand  balancing  and 
acrobatic  work  requiring  great  muscular 
strength.  Introduced  several  brand-new 
specialties  in  the  acrobatic  line.  Doro- 
thy Brenner  sang  several  songs,  somij 
of  which  Anthony  Comstock  nevor 
edited.  Ray-Monde,  after  a  series  of 
impersonations,  finally  established  by 
the  removal  of  his  wig  that  he  was  not 
of  the  gentler  sex.  as  many  had  im- 
agined. The  bill  this  week  concludes 
with  the  Great  Ergotti  and  his  Lilli- 
putian acrobats,  whose  size  apparently 
handicaps  them  not  in  the  slightest. 

Next  week  Mary  Nash  and  her  own 
company  in  "The  Watch  Dog"  will  be 
the  feature  attraction. 

WEBER-FIELDS 

Rv  PHILIP  HALt.——™*^'!  danced  by  Miss  liee  ±Jarro\vs  ana  Be..... = 
By  r-nii-  "M  Dixon  draped  in  shaded  scarves  of  ;u- 

BOSTON  THEATRE-"Hokey  l^Uey-  U  Dixon.^^d  ap^d 

a    pot-pourri    cf    Weber    and    Fields  s!      .        .      -      .   . 


Waitz,  the  Tango,  the  "Three  In  One." 
and  the  Aeraplane  Waltz,  originated 
and  Invented  by  herself. 

Her  dancins  is  full  cf  grace,  charm, 
spontaii'-itv  and  distinction  and  she  is 
past  mistress  of  all  the  Intricacies  of 
the  modern  dances. 

But  others  beside  Miss  Sawyer  are  to 
he  praised.  The  stage  was  hung  wit.i  i 
blue  velvet  draperies  and  when  con- 
cealing curtains  of  a  deeper  blue  were 
raised  six  couples  dressed  in  colonial 
costumes  appeared  and  danced  a  ga- , 

^FoTlovving  these  Mile.  Sonla  Baraban ! 
and  Charles  C.  Grohs  were  seen  in  a 
Barcarolle  an  interpretative  number, 
and  later  in  the  dance  ot  the  Samnuni.  1 
or  whirlwind  dance,  when  the  youii.ii 
wonian  .s  agility  and  endurance  excited 
t  much  'ipplause. 

■     Mile.  Louise  La  Gai,  too,  assisted  by 
'  Arthur  Ramsay,  was  seen  in  a  dainty 
pantomime  dance,  "Pierrette  s' Amuse." 
Later  she  and  Mr.  Tod.  in  Dlrectoire 
costumes,  assisted  by  the  corps  de  bal- 
'  let  danced  "La  Gai  Varsovlenre." 
'     Another  dancer,  Ml^s  Valkyrien.  gave 
a  hunting  dance,  followed  by  a  Danish 
dance.  .  . 

I,     A   feature  of   the   evening   was  in 
"  the    Shadows."    a    joyous  bacchanale. 
danced  by  Miss  Bee  Barro%\^  and  Beniiie 
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t:  at  a  straight  mu.=:  :r. 
;  ,:i  in  whi..h  cornets,  trombones,  sns'- 
iihohes  and  other  instruments  of  equ 
■trenuous  tone  are  featured  makes 
big  hit  of  a  vaudeville  bill.    There's  r 
exception,   liowever,   at   B.   F.   Keilu  ; 
Theatre  this  week,  at  which  are  ap^ 
pearing  the  Five  Brown  Brothers  in  the 
best  act  of  its  kind  visiting  the  pla5  "i 
house  in  a  long  time.    The  "brothers 
are  all  slulled  and  versatile  musicians 
who  rip  off  popular  airs  by  the  yard 
and  do  it  so  well  that  they  win  instant 
favor.    E.,ually  at  home  with  <^  variety 
instruments,  their  biSS^st  hits  -^ ere 
»  with  the  bass-horns.  °* 
her^    as   leader   of   the  company, 
^a  blackface  part  and  is  tremen-1 
ly  humorous.  .     .   «  I 


.  nnv  Brice  heads  the  bill  at  B.  t  , 
Keith's  ti.is  week,  appearing  in  a  repel  - 
toire  of  original  character  songs^  Net 
long  ago  being  featured  i".  ^^f;%f°' 
lies.  "  she  brings  to  the  vaudeville  stage 
ber  characteristic  mannerisms  and  her 
fetching  rolling  of  the  eyes.  " 
Xewbold  and  Marie  Louise  G"'^^';"  i^Pj 
peared    in    impersonations    of  several 
musical  comedy  stars.  All  of  the-e^'«;t 
good,   with   the  best  being  Mr.  -^ew 
bold's  absolutely  perfect  impersonation 
I  of  Ravmond  Hitchcock  singini^iis  a'i 
Dressea  up  but  No  Place  to  B©  son,, 
other  txr-ellent  thing  he  did  was  Per- 
il Knight's  "I've  Got  a  Motto"  song, 
1  "The  .\rradians.        _  , 


reminiscences  in  two  acts.  Dialogue  by 
Edgar  Smith.  Lyrics  by  Ray  Goetz.. 
Dwight  Coolman,  conductor. 

Michael  DiUpickle  Fields  i 

Mrycr  Bockbcister  Harrison  Green 

.Ti>sli  KKlaer.  .   less  Travers 

.Tcremlah  Mctaan  Ernest  Storm 

^MiSraGVafter::;;:^. 

Clorlnda  .McCana  Kathenne  i  ar 

There  are  certain  names  that  are  still 
pleasantly    associated   together   in  the 
memory  of  the  older  theatre  goers,  and 
It  is  impossible  to  think  of  one  of  them 
w  Ithout  the  thought  of  the  other.  Maffitt 
and  Bartholemew.  Kelly  and  Leon.  Har- 
rigan  and  Hart,  Evans  and  Hoey,  Dele-  , 
hanty  and  Hengler,  Sheridan  and  Mack.  . 
And  so  it  is  with  Weber  and  Fields,  j 
They  were  born  for  each  other.  They 
hav8   separated.     Each   has   gone  his 
way,  but  in  each  case  the  partner  was 
missed  by  actor  and  audience. 

It  is  said  th3t  Mr.  Fields  purposes 
next  season  to  appear  in  what  is  known 
as  legitimate  comedy.  The  last  time 
he  was  in  Boston  he  played  a  part  that 
anowed  lis  to  see  that  quiet  V-^-^-^^^^ 
not  beyond  his  powers  of  e.vpiession 
lit  us  wish  him  all  success  in  the  new 
fVeld  but  let  us  rejoice  that  , we  have 
once  more  seen  Weber  and  Fields  in  il- 
lesltimate  comedy.  ■  . 

AgSNlr.  Fields  felt  something  m  Ins 
heart  that  told  him  his  ingemous  p^n 
for  entering  a  bar-room  with  Mr_ 
Weber  and  securing  for  himself  a  glass 
of  beer  for  five  cents  would  not  corrie 
out  rtght  Again  was  Mr.  Fields  the 
gu  de  Ph  losopher  and  friend,  nor  shall 
we    soon    forget    his    apostrophe  to 

friendship  and  the  V«°.'-°"^^'^™°"''Mr" 
tion  of  his  warm  feeling  toward  Mr 
Weber.   Then  there  was  tlie  scene  o 
the  animated  group  of  statuary  w^t 
Mr  Weber  as  the  dying  gu-.c'aator.  And 
,n  the  second  act  Mr.  Fields  -"structo 
Mr  Weber  in  the  game  of  pool,  and  m 
the  game  of  euchre  kept  drawing  aces 
after  the  dealt  hand  ^as  all  aces 

It  was  delightful  fooling.  Me.s^r^. 
Dillpic-Kle  and  Bockheister  are  Pleasnn. 
characters,  unmoral  beings  m  the  land 
of  burlesque.  Mr.  Fields  is  happ.es 
when  he  is  didactic;  when  he  is  grieved 
hv  Mr.  Weber's  gross  materiali.>,m  and 
obtuseness.  Then  he  rises  to  a  sub  me 
height,  a  height  where  speech  fails  him 
Wifhout  Mr.  Weber  he  might  not  reach 
ihls  topmost  tower  of  the  grotesque 

\n  audience   that  filled   the  theatre 
from  top  to  bottom  gave  the  comedians 
a  prolonged  and  hearty  welcome,  and 
laughed  uproariously  at  scenes  and  lines 
that  wore  already  familiar,  no  doubt 
to  the  majority.    The  whirlwind  danc 
ing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  de- 
servedly applauded,   and  the  dancmc. 
more  acrobatic,  of  Miss  Desmond  and 
Mr  Le  Ballos  was  favorably  recognized 
The    singing    of    the    Victoria  Four 
Messrs,   Storm.   Travers.   Walters  and 
Billsbury.  also  found  favor  with  many. 
But  it  niust  be  said  that  outside  of 
Messrs.  Weber  and  Fields  and  the  dano 
i        crs.  the  vaudeville  acts  and  the  singing 
I        were  of  Inferior  quality.     The  chorus 
]        girls,  however,  were  young,  fresh  and 
handsomely  costumed,  and  the  evolu- 
tions made  up  in  vivacity  and  variety 
what  they  lacked  in  novelty  and  grace. 


chanting  hues. 

Senorita  La  SeviUa.  whose  name  ap- 
peared on  the  nrogram  was  not  seen. 
The  concluding  nrmber  was  "Joanelle," 
a  pantomime  by  Miss  Sawyer,  Mr.  Tod 
and  the  corps  de  ballet  ending  with  a: 
minuet. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  there 
was  a  contest  ot  amateur  dancers,  di- 
itcted  by  Mr.  Fimey,  for  the  Joan  Saw- 
yer trophy  cup.    The  decision  was  left 
ti.  the  applause  of  the  audience.  The 
.  winners  last  evening  were  Mrs.  Leona 
Graucher  and  H.  T.  Barbee.    The  wm- 
'  ntrs  of  the  nightly  contests  will  meet 
,'  on  Saturday  night  for  tir.o  final  contest 
/(  for  the  large  trophy  cup. 

After  the  contest  "The  Right  and 
Wrong  Ways  of  Dancing'  were  illus- 
i  trated  by  members  of  the  company, 
;  Miss  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Finney,  while 
J  Miss  Sawyer  ended  the  evening  by 
!  request  dance  from  the  audience.  It 
I  was  a  Maxixe. 

A  feature  of  the  entertainment  was 
tlie  delightful  playing  of  the  dance  mu- 
sic by  Dan  Kildare's  Cleft  Club  orches- 
tra. 

A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic. 
The  winners  of  the  cup  presented  last 
night  were  H.  C.  Barbee  and  Mrs.  L. 
Graucher  ot  the  Back  Bay.  .\inong  the 
contestants.  Edwr.rd  H.  Ro'oinson.  Au- 
brey A.  Schulman  and  Vernon  Shaw 
Kennedy  are  ot  Harvard,  and  .1.  D. 
Mclntire  of  Technology. 


—  ,i  „  )  longer 

^''^'•w   ,  V  of  humor 

^  ""'e  ,  sitn  b.,..  -  cigar  shop 
i-emove   a  sign   u.    .j'-.'  =■      , -vr, 

Indian  to  afc  Incongruous  f.pot-  no 
oCer  dl  we  play  at  tic-tac  on  a  neigh^ 
bor's  door  or  stretch  a  cord  at  dusk 
acJoss  a  sidewalk.  Now.  is  the  police- 
man to  us  a  friend,  a  guide  across  thel 
dangers  of  the  street.  Ask  the  young 
iMr  lulUvan,  the  young  that  stil  look 
I  upon  the  policeman  as  a  natural  and 
sworn  enemy.— Ed. 

Gentle  Spring. 
As  the  world  Wags  : 

A  good  many  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  weather  this  spring  has  been 
the  worst  we  ever  had.  As  I  cannot  re- 
member what  It  was  20  or  30  years 
Tgo  I  am  unable  to  contradict  them 
but*  from  the  following  lament  which 
was  taken  fcpm  a  newspaper  Pt-bUshe'i 
hi  Toklo.  Ja^kn,  the  weather  over  there 
must  have  been  as  bad  as  o^rs.^if^ot 
woi-se. 

^^^^'^hfrSng  spring  has  com,  su« 
and  begun  to  take  to  us.  but  It  has 
suddenly  gone  wrong. 

"The  cherry  flower  was  P^oud  of  her 
fullest  beauty  unUl  yesterday,  but  the 
Crong  weather  spoiled  the  ^le^utV  °' 
cherry  blossoms  and  the  faded  and 
wlthe-ed  flower  was  poorly  left  on  her 
parental  twig  which  made  the  people 
much  disappointment  who  P"haps 
schemed  to  spend  this  Sunday  for  their 

"°^^';;n:i:ine  spn^g  mvued  the  snow 
yesterday  and  It  became  more  and  moi  e 
heaw  as  the  time  passed.  But  the 
nS  would  not  completely  destroy  he 
beautv  of  the  blossoms.  During  the 
fluttering  of  snow  it  added  fairy  appear- 
ance to"!he  flower.  AS  the  weather  w a, 
so  Intense  cold  the  snow  completly 
|?opped  on  the  wide  opened  flower  w  th- 
out  melting  and  her  pink  petals,  thot^gh 
faded,   were  observed  more  charming 

^'^'•'■Despite  the  unexpected  heavenly 
gift  the  people  who  hav%  no  elegance 
at  all  shrinked  at  home  and  would  not 
intend  to  go  out,  but  waited  for  return 
of  warm  and  loving  spring." 


9  & 


JOAN  SAWYER 
ATTHESHUBERT 

,  'Miss"joan  Sawyer  and  her  danc.u, 
.carnival  company  began  a  week's  e>.- 
•vgagement  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  I- 

•^evening.  „f  , 

:      Bv   far  the   most   attractive  of 
'  visiiing  dancers  who  have  been  seen  ,n 


Francis  Kossuth,  son  of  the  Hunga- 
rian patriot,  is  dead.    We  read  that  he 
took  his  father's  place.    Did  he  wear 
the  hat  that  was  famous  throughout  the; 
<  world''   For  Kossuth  gave  nis 

B-lucr   Ta^""  tag"  Nre^' 

^rote  poems  in  honor  of  the  ^ather^ 

one   of   them   "as .  ^"''"''^ossuth" '  but 
York  on  its  reception  of  Kossuth^  .  D 

there  is  no  allusion  to  Uie  hat.  G^o^_ 

f^^T^i^^^ " "  tinit-^ 

oV  the  advantage  of  a  Manchester  ha  , 

-r^n:r^~=T^^d 

if    The  generation  that  '   „  . 

Of  his  foot  notes,    ^^f^^^^^,^,  a 
once  for  all,  that  i  on.y         e  ^ 
modified   <3esr,ee  ^  crows.'  'P"'^  P'es" 

stiff,  cylindrical,  raven  Wack  .^^^ 
white  and  shmy.  ''aia 
last  two  words. 

The  Warning  Cry. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
wL  I  was  a  boy  In  the  o,d  Sout^_ 
j  cove  district  the  common  cry    to  ^at^ 
1  tract  the  attention  o^  the  P'J»  ^^.^ 
"Watch.  Watch'.     It  "  course, 

three  times  in  success  on^  Z.V^oLs] 
this  was  before  the  days  of  te  p  j 

and  the  police       "i^e  or       take  regu- 
posed  to  keep  awake  or  to  ^^^^ 
lar  turns  in  taking  naps^    i  referred 
'  -^''^^oTe  a^n^la.''"°Th\sarne 
Toning  would  also  applV  to  th^.expr.,s_ 
.ion.   "Cheese  it.  the  cop.  ^^^^ 
easions  have  we  "°wadays  to 
e  citizens,  or  to  notify        ,  LIVAN. 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW  bULLIVAJN. 

Boston.  May  23.  i,„v,t. 

Alas,   "where  art  thou  K^^f'.  "Xg 

ankled  Youth?"    ^•[I^^^X  ^^^^ 
and  buck  shot  or.  with  paving 


Lifts  In  Boston. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  remember  hearing  my  father  say 
that  the  first  passenger  elevator  in  Bos- 
ton was  installed  in  the  American  House 
in  Hanover  street.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  date,  byt  my  Impression  s  that  it 
was  late  in  the  sixties  or  early  in  the 
seventies-not  far  from  the  time  of  the 

fire  of  November  1872.   

LAWRENCE  T.  SMTTH. 
Bangor,  Me.,  May  25. 

French  Hospitality. 
It   Is   a   pleasant   tale,   the   story  of  i 
Americans  entertained  In  France,  with  ! 
champagne  flowing  through  pipes  brought 
Into  the  banqueting  hall  and  every  guest 
his  own  tapster,  and  we  are  also  pleased 
at  the  thought  of  the  Americans  thump- 
ing the  aristocratic  marquis  on  the  baoKI 
and  calling  him  "Mark,  old  top."  In  the 
city  of  Berllnzone  vines  -n'ere  bound  J 
about  with  sausages  end  a  goose  wa» 
sold  for  a  penny  with  lie  goslinff-freegr 
given  in  to  boot.    "There  was  al»  a 
hieh    mountain,   wholly   made  of  ^ar- 
mesan  grated  cheese  whereon  ^welt  peo- 
ple   who   did    nothing   else    but  make 
macaroons   and   raviolis,   boiling   ttem  ■ 
with   broth   ot   capons,    and  afterwaro  p 
hurled  them  all  about  to  whosoeverxan 
or  will  catch  them.    Near  to  tills 
tain   runneth   a   fair   river,    the  w^oiei 
stream  being  pure  white  bastard.  HOnei 
such  was  ever  sold  for  any  money.  »na| 
without  one  drop  of  water  in  it."  Bjc-l 
caccio  knew  this  city;   it  was  In  tn<l 
canton  of  Bengodi.    Bastard,  It  we  VI 
not  mistaken,  was  a  kind  of  sweetSBWl 
wine    originally  a  Spanish  wine.  Bui 
how 'much  easier  to  turn  a  tap  than  t| 
drink  out  ot  a  stream,  or  even  u»  4 
dipper.    It  "Has  been  said  that  lewUni 
citizens  of  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis  n*v| 
beer  brought  to  their  spacious  noroer 
through  nickel-lined  pipes,  but  these  all 
the  wild  tales  of  adventurous  travellers 


"What  Are  Keats?" 

Two  hitherto  unpublished  sonnets  Ij 
Keats  have  been  printed  In  the  Lend- 
Times.    They  will  not  delight  the  aj 
mlrers    of    that    poet.  "Turbans 
crowns  and  blank  regality"  may  pa  I 
but  what  Is  to  be  said  of 

I  owe  to  the  kind  poet  wUo  has  8«t  . 
Upon  ms  amWtious  head     ^lorlons  »»il>l 
I    The  lines  that  come  just  before  »l 
after  do  not  give  those  quoted  a  mi 
poetic  flavor.    Yet  some  one  thougnii 
worth  while  to  cable  the  two  sonni 
across  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps  it  '«^aJ8  '|  ^ 
ter  to  know  the  worst  at  once,  Oti 
wise  they  might  have  come  by  s 
freight. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

WhPn  Bishop  Blomflclrt  oroupled  tl^' 
London  he  Inalsl^rt  on  ovevy  .""^""'"f  V,  ^ 


Ing  in  Ills  vsrish.     The  rootor  of  a  m»  ]' 

ot  ague  If  for<-«l  to  J^^^J"  ; 

,  d*iOf  I 

c  other  a  M 
wloo.    I  I H 


replied  the  Wshop.     "One  Is  a  f'.^ 
.   ct.re  and  a  little  port  ivjne;  <ho  other  a  1 
care  and  a  good  deal  of  nort  w1 
the  former,  but  eome  clergy  rr'-" 
In  anj-  case  port  Is  «  Tvn" 
bents  can  afford  better  th?r 


"Sylvia  Runs  Away"  Proves  a 
Good   Warm  Weather 
Fun  Producer. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

WILBtlR  THEATRE-First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Sylvia  Runs  Away." 
a  tarce  in  three  acts  by  Robert  Housum. 
f^^^f  "c^'J,  by  William  A.  Brady  (Lid.). 


Edward  Langford 
. . . .  Ned  A.  Sparks 

 Alice  Brady 

fJcraUline  O'Brien 

 Charlec  Guit'e 

..Cliarles  Lothian 
.  .Charles  Homer 


Douglas  Le: 
Samuel  Graham' 
Sally  DriscoH.     '  " 
Svlvia  Deane 
Paniel  Hyde... 
Partholoniew  Bntti 
Popham  

?erTean[''MuMer-  •  •  • Elmer  Booth 
kod^'ney.  K  .  Hutchinson 

'  Sidney  Macey 

Mr.  Housum,  the  playbill  Informed 
us,  IS  the  dramatic  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land. Leader.  The  theme  of  his  farce 
IS  a  case  of  mistaken  or  confused  iden- 
tity and  well  suited  to  farcical  develop- 
ment. Three  young  men,  having  specu- 
lated and  lost,  must  raise  ?10,000  to  save 
themselves.  One  reads  of  the  flight  of 
a  Pittsburgh  heiress,  who  Is  unwilling 
to  marry  the  man  of  her  uncle's  choice. 
Hamilton  sees  the  chance  to  gain  the 
reward  offered,  $10,000.  His  friend  Lea 
Is  willing  to  help.  Graham  pooh-pooiis 
the  idea. 

Sylvia,  the  heiress,  comes  to  Hamil- 
ton s  house,  for  she  knows  his  sister, 
who  Is  now  away  on  a  visit.  She  per- 
suades the  butler  to  engage  her  as  a 
maid.  Her  friend  Sally  comes  to  the 
house  mistaidng  it  for  the  home  of 
Miraculo,  a  fortune  teller.  Hamilton, 
thinking  that  Sally  is  Sylvia,  plays  the 
part  of  Miraculo  and  by  her  answers  is 
onvinced,  as  are  the  other  men.  They 
_^elegraph  Uncle  Daniel  Hyde,  and  hold 
sally  in  spite  of  her  protestations.  An 
)ld  friend  of  Sylvia,  she  went  to  the 
ortune  teller  to  gain  information  about 
ler  whereabouts.  The  men  give  Norah- 
■lylvia  to  her  as  a  chaperon. 

And  thus  complications  arise,  In  the 
rforts  of  the  girls  to  escape.  There  Is 
comic  burglar.  There  are  real  police- 
nen.  Hamilton  faHs  in  love  with  Sally 
ind  Lea  with  Sylvia.  Uncle  Daniel 
imves.  is  taken  tor  a  burglar  and  hand 
Ju-fed.  He  tells  Butts,  the  prospective 
?ndegroom,  that  Sylvia  has  lost  her 
noney.  This  was  to  try  Lea,  who  .-e- 
ponds  nobly  to  the  test.  No,  Sylvia 
ias  not  lost  her  millions,  and  Lea  turns 
'ut  to  be  the  son  of  Uncle  Daniel's 
oDege  chum. 

The  farce  l.s  of  course  wildly  improb- 
ble  and  extravagant.  The  construction 
t  present  is  often  crude,  but  there  is 

laterlal  in  it  for  an  amusing  piece, 
e  I  suited  to  warm  weather.  Last  night 

he  farce  undoubtedly  gave  pleasure  to 
large  audience. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  Icnsth 
.  tho  play  or  the  performance.  Miss 
rady  ,  was    a    lively,    coquettish  and 


Aunt  Aui'elia. 

As  the  World  '^\'ags: 

My  aged  aunt,  Kennebecker  In  hand, 
having  dropped  in  on  me  for  her  regu- 
lar spring  visit— the  ninth  annual  re- 
newal—I  am  asking  mysolf  for  the 
tenth  time:  Should  strawberries  be 
eaten  squashed  or  in  fera  natura?  Aunt 
Aurelia  squashes  them,  invariably. 
Mine  go  to  my  covetous  mouth  in  their 
j natural  state,  firm,  inviting,  luscious, 
the  rich  red  accentuated  by  the  emboss- 
ing cream  and  sugar.  Hens,  macerated 
by  her  spear,  have  a  color  effect  re- 
sembling the  eyes  of  a  famous  Chel- 
sea pugilist  at  his  rathe  arraign- 
ments in  the  municipal  criminal  court. 
Visually,  aesthetically,  my  method  is 
preferable,  and  I  have  tried  to  convince 
the  dear  old  lady  that  strawberries 
whfch  are  msshed,  hashed  and  merged 
with  the  usual  accessories  lose  their 
God-given  essential  flavor.  Won't  you 
have  Herkimer  Johnson  paged,  please, 
for  final  findings? 

JENS  BRACCATA. 

BrookUne.  May  23. 

P.  S.— And.  while  you  s.rf  about  it, 
will  you  ask  him  if  anybody  has  in- 
vented a  good  method  for  preventing 
undershirts  from  crawling  up  the  back 
in  hot  weather  and  usurping  the  func- 
tions of  a  Medici  collar?  J.  B. 


jretty  Sally;  Miss  O'Brien  was  a  sym- 
.|sthetic  Sylvia,  with  undue  intensity  in 
peech,  and  Mr.  Booth  played  the  part 
t  Tango  Frank,  the  burglar,  with  a  flne 


of  humor. 

The  others,  while  often  amateurish, 
'"^*'5^"^abie  and  played  with  a 
1    II  that  triumphed   over   tbo  warm 
cather.    But  is  it  really  necessary  for 
^e  sake  of  exciting  laughter  to  rint'  th- 

""hlf'-^h^h '""^ 

.__  The  helll"  and  "Go  to  hell'" 

■hresisubly  funny  i„  themselves?    The  I 
>■  laniards  and  the  orientals  are  more 
■I  cturesque  in  "cuss  woixJs"  and  fheir 
.cabulaxy  is  richer  and  more  eloquent 


Iiss  Emmy  Destinn  Is  again  excitln 
■  niration  in  Paris  and  London  by  the 
fy  of  her  voice  and  the  splendor  of 
oit.    Forty  years  ago  a  Mme.  Des- 
,  t^iv  was  announced  in  Paris,  a  mezzo- 
f  Bwa.no,  who  sang  soprano  and  contral- 
t(parts,  if  necessary,  a  singer  who  had 
fame  in  opera  houses  of  Italy.  This 
Dest.nn  Whose  name  in  France  and 
was  -pelled  with  one  "n,"had  sung 
i  bcala  as  early  as  1867.  Now  comes 
...estlon,  was  this  Mme.  Destinn^he 
•r  of  Miss  Destinn,  for  Emmy's 
ly  name  was  Kitti  and  she  changed 
i.ut  of  compliment  to  her  teacher  in 
Pgue     Mmo.    Loowe-Destinn.  Mm" 
'-ma  Ca.ve  was  not  the  first  sinC  nf 
tt  family  name  to  charm  audiences  In 
countri-^    Julie  Calve  was  "ingin" 
'      New  Orleans  Opera  House  in 
-ne  w.iys  she  resembled  Emma  for 
Img  to  report,  she  had  the  mn.; 
-ful  .yes  in  the  world,  her  hair  was 
and  thick,  and  she  was  e.xcced(nf 
ervous     She  married  Chiri^„  o  ^■ 
_o.qule  .nd  died  at  New  Sr  fa„^°"" 

,^a^pl;£^-n^^3^ 

.;,..ded  in  Boston.    Is  the're  ^n^'r^co'J^J 
,i:  of  a  visit  of  this  company' 
-I  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  Ml.s 
Dest.nn   is  recognised  in  New 
and  Boston  as  a  great  nvH-t  , 

a  box-office  ma^e  u?''*' 
The  crowd  will  rufll' to ' hea"?n' 
singers.  '^'^ 


Single  or  Mashed. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson.  The  last  address  he 
gave  us  was  GrenviUe  Place,  Boston, 
but  we  are  informed  that  he  has  not 
been  there  for  some  weeks,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  inquiring  landlord. 
The  storekeeper  at  Clarnport  wrote  to 
us  on  a  postal  card:  "Herk's  cottage  is 
still  shet."  Great  Hevings!  And  is  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  the  Eminent  So- 
ciologist and  honorary  or  correspond- 
ing member  of  all  the  famous  scientific 
societies  of  Europe,  thus  familiarly 
known  In  Clamport!  Was  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  called  "Newt"  in  a  summer 
village?  Was  Darwin  addressed  by 
pigeon  fanciers  as  "Charley,  old  boy?" 

Americans  have  been  reproached  for 
eating  strawberries  with  sugar  and 
cream.  We  are  often  told  that  the  only 
way  is  to  eat  them  one  by  one  holding 
each  by  its  hull  and  dipping  it  into 
sherry  or  some  light  wine  lightly  sug- 
ared or  without  sugar.  But  note  this 
statement  in  "La  ClvUite  Noiivelle,"  a 
book  of  etiquette  published  at  Paris  in 
1667:  "Strawberries  are  eaten  with  a 
spoon.  If  there  is  no  cream  they  can  be 
seasoned  with  wine."  M.  Jules  Bretcuil, 
the  author  of  "Le  Cuisinier  Europeen," 
says  of  strawberries :  "They  are  dressed 
with  wine  and  sugar,  and  sometimes 
witt»  cream  ;"  and  M.  Breteuil  also  says 
that  a  dish  of  strawberries  is  served 
every  day  throughout  the  year  at  the 
table  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  and 
at  the  table  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
It  is  said  that  "a  distinguished  foreigner" 
on  being  presented  with  a  plateful  of 
strawberries  and  cream  at  a  garden 
I  party  asked,  "What  for?"  not  under- 
j  standing  the  meaning  i)f  the  mess. 

As  a  healthy  and  disagreeable  young- 
[  ster  we  mashed  thie  strawberries  and 
then  licked  the  spoon  before  beginning 
the  work  of  devastation.  It  •was  a 
Joyous  age,  when  on  the  sly  we  broke 
doughnuts  Into  small  pieces  and  soaked 
them  in  a  cup  of  coffee.  Even  noW; 
when  no  one  is  looking,  we  squash  a 
few  strawberries  in  memory  of  the  old 
days.  If  we  had  the  honor  of  sitting 
with  Aunt  Aurelia  at  table  we  should 
certainly  mash  all  tljie  berries  if  only 
out  of  sympathy  and  courtesy.  If  she 
ate  them  one  by  one  we  should  follow 
her  example. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
in  this  matter  would  be  of  little  weight. 
He  once  informed  us  that  strawberries 
brought  out  a  rash  cn  his  honoraSle 
body,  and  he  was  constrained  to  deny 
himself  this  trifling  pleasure  of  the 
palate.  But  this  was  at  a  time  when  j  chauvinists,  are  not  necessarily  fore 
[fthe'^mSt.*  ridiculously  hish  price  ,,„ost  in  art;  nor  is  a  stitt  duty  a  sub- 

-----  ^  -  jstitute  for  fine  workmanship  or  tiie 

By  wireless.  .jdivine  frenzy  of  imagination. 

We    gain   surprising    information  of  

I  what  is  going  on  in  this  country  from 
j  London.  Thus  the  Daily  Chronicle  tells 
jus  '.hat  on  May  13th  the  public  in  New 
Yorl:  was  so  incensed  by  the  order  tiiat 
Miss  Marie  Lloyd  must  leave  this  coun- 
'try  btfore  June  1.  it  escorted  Marie  and 
i  sister  Alice  to  their  hotel  with  cheers 
and  smothered  the  dear  things  with 
roses. 


,  ,     f  , ,  1^^^^;       ^isr^lce  In  this 
i.-u  of  uie  colonel  to  Spain.    Rare  cul- 
inary novelties  may  swim  Into  his  ken, 
far  b«,tter  worta  discovery  than  a  -wa- 
tery flood  of  dubious  anonymity 
HON.   TREASURER   OF  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT     AND  UNTRAMELED 
FE.ASTERS'  CLUB.  -^^■^'^'-i^-u 
Boston,_May  26. 

I  1  '  ' 

ART  AND  DUTY 

Mr.    F.   o    rhurcn.   described   as  a 
'  veteran   American  ):iainter."   is  dis- 
sati.^ri.-.l  Willi  tlip  U  rilT  law  that  .lO.- 
niii-;  til.   w  ,  ii.:s  < .1'  r,,i-"lp:M  artists  free 
:of  diit\.    If,,  i.-i  1)1  tlie  e.pinion  tliat  too 
inan.\-  niediucre  pictures  come  to  tliis 
country  fr,  an   Eitropo  and  llie  taste 
of  the  pul.'lu  i.s  therel>y  vitiated.  Tliis 
Mr.  Church  must  not  be  confounded 
with   Church   of   the   Hudson  river 
school,  the  artist  that  painted  "Ni- 
:Cigara"    and     "The    Heart    of  the 
jAndes."   lor  the  latter  died  in  1900. 
[The   t  'luircli    now   complaining  is  a 
|We.s(trner  try  birtit  who  was  in  the 
jemploy  of  an  express  company,  th«j«- 
served  in  the  Union  army  in  tlie  civil 
iwar,  and  finally  studied  painting  in 
I  Chicago  and  New'  York.    He  has  ex- 
hibited his  work  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.    Now  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-two, when  the  judgment  should  be 
jcalm  and  tolerant,  lit-  would  put  a 
specific  duty  of  $100.  or  25  per  cent,  of 
value,  on  each  imported  picture,  but 
he  would  allow  purchases  for  niu- 
iseums  to  come  in  free.    "We  would 
be  placed  on  even  terms  with  for- 
eign painters,"   and   Mr.   Church,  a 
stern   logician,   argues    that   as  the 
American   painter   pays  about  two- 
thirds  more^  for  studio  rent  and  liv- 
ing, "and  pn  enormous  duty  on  for- i 
eign   materials,"   an  American  pur- 
chaser of       foreign  painting  should  [ 
therefore  be  compelled  to  pay  a  sub-  ' 
stantial  duty.  ! 

Not  many  years  ago  congi-essmen 
from  the  West  argued  that  if  tliere  i 
were  a  heavy  duty  on  foreign  works  I 
jOf  art  young  Americans  v\-ould  there-  | 
jby  be  protected  and  encouraged;  in 
!a  word,  they  would  paint  better  and 
obtain  higher  prices.    Mr.  Church  has 
lived  for  many  year.s  in  New  York. 
He  has  gained  recognition  there  •ind 
elsewliere.   But  his  method  of  reason- 
ing concerning  art  and  the  tariff  has 
Ktill     the    old     traditional  western 
flavor.    At  the  very  time  that  he  was 
living    iii    Chicago    before   the  civil 
•u-ar  the  Democrat  of  that  city,  dis- 
cu.ssing  the  aesthetic  quality  and  the 
"morality"  of  Powers's "Greek  Slave." 
gave  this  final  judgment:    "After  all 
it  is  only  a  nude  female  figure  cut  in 
stone." 

Would  the  taste  of  the  great  Amer-  j 
ican  public  be  improved,  if  the  great! 
majority  of  European  paintings  were 
I  to  be  kept  out  by  reason  of  a  duty? 
jWill  the  great  majority  of  paintings 
j  by  native  born  American  citizens  in- 
levitably  raise  still  higher  the  stand- | 
ard  of  taste  from  Seattle  to  Eastport,  I 
from  Galveston  to  St.  Albans?  Un- 
fortunately   zealous    patriots,  even 
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j  thin  texture  worn  by  the  ancient  j 
I  Greeks.  Was  he  not  arrested?  We  are  | 
more  tolerant  in  Boston. 


Prof.  Tuffier's  Exhibit. 

rt  was  also  pleasant  to  read  about  i 
7"iof.  Tuffier  intrcducing  to  his  colleagues 
at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris  a 
woman  witbi  a  thick  black  beard  reach- 
ing to  the  'waist.  It  appears  that  she 
began  to  "assume  a  masculine  a-spect  at 
the  age  of  40.  owing  tj  "extraordinary 
hypei  trophy  of  cereboratal  glands." 
"Cereboratal"  is  a  good  word.  AVe  have 
seen  the  word  "ce.rebrol,"  also  "cerebret." 
commonly  known  as  brain-fat.  But  let 
that  pass.  Is  Prcf.  Tuffier's  patient  in  a 
s£ationar>'  freak  museum  or  in  some 
travelling  show?  The  Herald  has  before 
this  given  an  annotated  catal(J6ue  of 
famous  bearded  ladles,  and  told  of  Brl- 
zida  de  Penheranda,  in  a  village  near 
Madrid.  She  was  60  years  old  when 
ancestors  of  Zaculus  the  Lusitanian  sa.w 
her — Ijis  invaluable  volumes  on  medicine, 
folio,  were  published  at  Lyons  in  16l? — 
and  fi'om  her  youth  she  had  a  beard 
which  finally  reached  down  to  the  pit 
of  her  stomach. 

This  reminds  us  tliat  a  writer  for  the 
Dally  Chronicle  of  London  advises  wom- 
en troubled  by  "superfluous  hair"  to 
shave  daily  rather  than  resort  tf  elec- 
triciiy  and  other  depilatories.  "JSine  put 
of  ten  men  in  evening  dress  have  a  chin 
as  clean  shaven  as  the  most  exigent 
woman  could  desire.  And  I  am  really 
not  j'.;king  when  1  recommend  the.  wom- 
en witi!  superfluous  hairs  on  their  chin, 
to  go  out,  get  shaving  materials  (the.\ 
are  quite  cheap)  and  shave  every  morn- 
ing. They  will  have  chins  as  clean  as 
mine,  that  never  goes  over  the  doorstep 
witli  a  superfluous  hair  upon  it."  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  a  brave  man 
who  would  give  a  woman  a  safety  razor, 
or  a  shaving  mug  suitably  inscribed,  at 
Christmas  or  on  her  birthday. 


Going  Upstairs. 

Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  the  actor,  back  in 
London,  finds  "renewed  delight  in  the 
rosiness  of  the  English  girl's  complex- 
ion. It  stands  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  young  American  maiden's."  And 
what  does  Mr.  Maude  mean  by  this? 
"Have  you  ever  watched  an  American 
walk  upstairs?  It's  one  of  those  amaz- 
ing feats  which  strike  home  at  once.'' 


r^iy 
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Not  for  Hot  Weather. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Among  munificent  testamentary  be- 
quests to  polite,  though  untipped,  bell- 
boys, chauffeurs  and  janitors,  I  shall 
■consider  the  party  giving  information 
as  to  where  within  a  reasonable  radius 
may  be  obtained  a  filling  and  sustaining, 
a  srateful  and  comforting  repast  of 
puchero,  caldo  gallego  or  other  of  the 
Pyiennean  or  Castillan  soups — the  legi- 
timo  article,  nectar  and  ambrosia  in  one, 
permutations  and  combinations  of  boeuf 
bouilli,  beans,  bananas,  cock's  combs, 
jiotatoos,  garbanzos,  cuisse  d'oie,  saus- 
age, black  puddin',  pine  apple,  cabba.ge, 
onions,  with  rice  and  alligator  pears  on 
the  .<;ide.  You  quote  an  untutored  one 
who  renders  garbanzos,  "broad  beans." 
No^v  a  bean  is  a  bean,  a  pea  is  a  pea  and 
a  garbcnzo  is  a  garbanzo. 

Nor  shall  you,  sir,  in  case  of  success- 
ful mediation,  be  without  reward.  I  may 
think  of  you  as  a  guest  of  the  I.  U.  P. 
Ciub.   But  of  that  later  on. 


We  like  tu  think  ol'  any  reprtsenta Li\e 
ill  the  General  Court  wearing  saiidal.s  in 
hot  weather  and  going   without  stock- 
ings    Proud  beauties  u(  Palis  appeared 
at  Lonsehamp.s  on  May  24  without  hu.-ie. 
Mile.   Prevost.   au  actress,  set  the  ex- 
ample for  them  some  time  ago.    The  ■ 
example    set    liy    tiic    Rev.    Roland  D. 
Sawyer  is  necessarily  of  greater  weight. 
Lut  we  should  li!;e   lo  know  whether 
the    reverend    sentleinan     favors  the 
Indian  or  the  Arabian  sandal.    The  for- 
mer has  a  ring  into  whicli  the  big  toe 
is  inserted;   the  latter  a.  thong  which 
is  clasped  between  the  big  toe  and  its 
neighbor.    Sandals  made  of  palm  leaves 
are  the  ones  for  our  money,  preferable 
to  tiie  Assyrian  seen  on  sculptures  of 
the   Ninevites,   with  soles  of  wood  or 
thick    leather.     Persons   of    "the  first 
quality  and  distinction"  preferred  those 
of  a  \  iolet  or  purple  color.    If  v  c  are 
rot     mistaken,    the    brotlier   of  Miss 
Isadora    D\incan,    Raymond    by  name, 
once    exeite<i    attention   in    New   York  , 
by    going    about    in    sandals,    without  I 
stockings  and  in  a  flowing  garment  ot  ! 


In  the  South. 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Messenger  of 
May  23  published  the  following  "Want- 
ed": "A  first  class  Job  printer,  one  that 
neither  smokes  nor  drinks,  a  married 
man  preferred,  SO  years  of  age;  none 
under  need  apply.  He  must  have  ref- 
erence and  a  desire  to  it-ach,  and  worry 
with  bad  boys  and  girls.  Such  a  man 
ran  get  a  well  paying  position  at  the 
Jenkins  Orphanage  at  once  to  fill  a 
vacancy  that  must  be  filled  in  10  days. 
A  flattering  salary  will  be  given  to  a 
good  man." 

This  Orphanage,  by  the  way,  de- 
nounced "expensl'.o  funerals."  We  note 
in  til  is  issue  of  the  Messenger  the  ad- 
vertisements of  eight  undertakers  and 
licen.sed  embalmers.  One  of  them  is  an 
"up-to-date  funeral  director";  another 
furnishes  "folding  faultless  caskets  at 
prices  that  can't  bo  beat";  a  third  i.s 
"reliable"  ^nd  "wants  your  patronage." 
What  was  it  Sir  Thomas  Browne  wrote? 
"Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  In 
ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave." 

We  also  note  six  preparations  and 
combs  for  straightenin.g  the  most  stub- 
born hair.  Prof.  Wester  of  Moatgom- , 
cry,  Ala.,  sells  Bengal  Magnetic  .Sand! 
at  .$1.12  an  ounce;  three  ounces  for  $3. 
"Any  one  carrying  this  magnetic  sand  i 
about  their  jCslc^  bod^  wlU  be  Juclty  ln| 

all  their  undertakings  and  avoid  many 
diseases."  We  have  ordered  a  bai  rel 
of  it. 


.         1       ^  from  Mt.  Ho!- 

).M,,  c  ■•[j!.nn.,  I  I  and  sister  Mey- 
ers are  still  oa  ili.  .-a  i-  list,  i'-oth  are 
really  ill.  There  was  ;!  marriase  just 
south  of  Mt.  Hoii:>'  iast  Thursday  night. 
\Vc  wisli  for  the  couple  peace.  Tho  bride 
tlien  ha.s  a  new  name  for  the  new  month. 
It  was  said  one.'  that  an  old  minister 
was  (o  preach  :,t  a  ceitain  church  he 
was  Inty  and  tli  ■  cnrfji-. gation  aaiig  I'n- 
iv'i-.  l-,<i:  r.M  ,],,>.,,  then  in  v.v.iie 
.  \  i.i.  .  Nvbite  llis  -which 

.   .r'-ni      .  al  l.  1    lu  shoulder  and 
-  ii    ciMij,;,!    the   standing  collar, 
ii  HI'  ail  .  I'l  li>  111.11  book  and  said 
:;    she,    i'.h  sscd   be   the  tie  that 
wc   wiil   pray   that   the  new 
may  have  such  a  tie." 
is  a  jiarugraph  that  should  in- 
all   studems  of  eugenics:  "-\ViJe 


til 

th.-- 


tied 
He  . 


binds 
couple 
Here 
terest 
Awake 
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huve  t  ltlicr  Ht  heart.    It  ia  nrl 
,  wuv  t'>  get  u  youns  .:inn  by 
over  hlin  as  no  young  gentle- 
■Its  a  bu'iy." 
,      s  iiinv  bj  glad  to  hear  .rf  dress 
.>rt.i    in   CliarUston:    -WJde  Awake 
ri'^ver  seen  a  young  woman  in  i^anta- 
•  tore  until  this  week  wnf-n  ho 
a  social  ht-  naw  a  very  nice- 
,  lady  with  long  hair  In  somethini,' 
V  lilvo  pantaloonB.    Hi'  tliought  she 
is  u  young  vr-'n  at  tiisi  until  he  in- 
ured as  to  who  he  was  and  at  first  no 
.!  co-.ild  tell  who  the  y.jung  man  w-n 
•or  he  revealed  himself  to  be  a  younii 
,1y.   l^hee  she  looked  fine.   Tn  -  is  t.. 
th  ■  ne.\t  fashion  wc  are  told 


'1 1. 


-       did  shave,    'lue  (.i.i  .  ■ 
,  ,l..  t.e  afflicted  ones  saying.  In 
,1  iTinment— 

inn.  rtnwr  npon  tno  cam. 

on  upland  .hln  though  ho  «l.h  toll  .have 
Northern' -omen  are  .-  sensUU-e  to 
'  ^hat  reaUy  doesn  t   natter^  Th^  ^^^^^ 
'  °"  ?,%Tard"d'^  a.       beauty,  even  u 

r  '^^'^  :^tt^?^^TeTsra«d."Bu; 
f'reremher'a  g^at-aunt  whose  grey 
a  little  boy.  I  regarded  with 

''•l^[d°^no;''srK"F;vans  exclain,  on 
a  memorable  ocor.sion:  -I  like  not  when 
a  -Oman  has  a  great  peard  . 


The  Old  South  Cove. 

Mr.  Joseph  Matthew  Sullivan,  secre- 

l  y  of  the  Qulncy  .School  Association, 

rites  to  The  Herald  as  follows; 

To  the  country  boy  familiar  scenes 
■  I  old  Boston  seem  dull  and  uninter- 
sting,  but  to  me  they  never  lose  their 

'larm.  The  old  South  Cove  was  a  good 
.^caliiy  in    days    gone    by,    and  the 

.onotony  was  varied  by  the  country 
:runks    who   never   got   beyond  Tom 

arly's  or  Billy  Mahoney's  on  Lagrange 
-treet.  where  they  gazed  in  awe  at  the  } 

Id-time  sporting  pictures  on  the  wall 
:ind  looked  at  the  'mixed  ale  fighters' j 
spar  a  bit.  The  old  home  of  William; 
Moyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and 
■^en  William  Francis  Bartlett  still 
stands  before  up;  so  does  the  .six-story, 

ind  Tinkers's  alley. 

l  oDg  shall  the  Crystal  Palacp  bold  my  mcnio.-.v 
r'fe 

snd  Quiet  Alley,  loo.  bas  ceased  this  eaitbly 

1  am'loing  back  to  Cove  street,  and  forget  the 

inaJQirs  of  fate.  ^ 
And  I  know  1  11  find  a  welcome  at  Mag  Car- 
ney's broken  gate. 
"Business   has  long  since  destroyed 
these  classic  sites."  _ 


Again   

Dresden  and  Dr.  Muck. 

Tt  IS  no'  surprising  that  the  Dresden 
.  H;use     now    that    Ernst  von 

Opera    House,  position  of 

.Schuch  is  dead.  °««^^  ^^^^.j  Mucit. 
conductor-ln-chief  to  LIT  _ 

Nor  19  it  remembers  his 

ing  an  honorable  man.  „t  „f  the 

-"tract,  with  the  manag^ 


the  flattering  "f^f '       ^go,  the  present 
ner  said  to  us        >ong  ag 
position  of  Dr  -MUCK  conductor  of 

enviable.    Not  only  Is  he 
the  finest  orchestra  g  ^l^f        obliged  to 
is  his  own  master,    we  Y        g,.ams.  he 
consult  any- one  about  h,^  P  ^s^^^^„t 
is  not  at  the  "J^^o"  e.  his  salary 

a  committee.  F^^^'^^^^^Vie  were  to  take 
,g  a  very  large  one.   K  he  ^^^^^ 

the  position  at  .J^-^f  ;;ien, 
«oub?  lose  pecun>anly  thereby  ^^^^ 
Dresden  Opera  Hou^^   ^^^^^^^3^  for 
famous  history.    Its  ^  ,^ 

years  been  «l^^'^*-^'^',nagnificent  scale, 
duced    there   on   »   ^^^^t^u   appeal  to 
poes  the  opera  house  ^^.^^ 
Dr.  Muck?  ^^;,table  ntrlgues,  the 

excitement,  ^^e  Inev'table 
fiuthorlty  over  singer^,^  = 

scene  Pa";t«^«'^^°i'rthtnk  that  he  had 
players?  One  would  t«^^^^„„^„  sV"- 
l,ad  enough  of  »t  aU.  g'^,  as  conducted 
phonic  PO^"^*'„';/„ore  jmotior.al  and 

f^erareu'-llyper^^ 

Mr.  Welngartner's  Opera. 

7-  ^l"llVre  ^a^fo  . 
^"^nhl'VoW  that  he 


In  the  Old  South  Cove. 

•^^„*":.oSng'tfMr.  Joseph  Mathew 
.'^uUl  -an's  article,  I  wonder  hg-v  man>  . 
of  your  readers  know  where  _  he  apt-el- 
ation  of  "cheese  it"  to  the  police  origin- 
ated? or  rempmV.er  the  two  brothe^rs  on 
the  f  .rce,  who  were  formerly  in  the 
Old  Watch  ;  whose  names  were  a  terror 
to  tr.e  residents  .C  the  Cove  ;  who  r.lways^ 
■  got  a  man  when  they  wcnt^  for  nlm.^  , 

1  Bourne.  May  27.  I 
"Chee«!e  it!"  originally  thieves'  slang 
for  leave  off,  be  off,  have  done,  has 
been  known  in  England  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. Various  derivations  have  been 
suggested,  among  them  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  "cease  it,"  but  we  are 
not  Inclined  to  accept  this.  The  phrase 
Is  in  George  W.  Matsell's  "Vocabulum. 
or  the  Rogue's  Lexicon'"  (New  York, 
1859)  It  Is  also  in  the  "Lexicon  Bala- 
tronicum"  (London,  1811).  but  Capt. 
(Irose  did  not  include  it  In  his  "Clas- 
sical Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue" 
ed..  1788).   When  we  ware  boys  the 

phrase  was  used  without  reference  to 
the  "cop."  for  there  was  no  cop  in 
the  village,  only  a  constable  for  state 
occasions.  As  used  then  it  mere.y 
meant  "quit  doing  it,"  or  shut  up. 
And  so  in  Sala's  "Gaslight  and  Day- 
light" (London,  1859),  when  those  m  the 
upper  gallerv  were  pelting,  Sala  and  Ins 
companion  seeing:  the  strollers  at  Dum- 
.  bledowndeary,  "Two  or  three  'hallos, 
■and  'now  thens"  accompanied  °y  f, 
1  strong  recommendation  to   'cheese  it. 

(1.  e..  ^ct  of  cessation),  cause  these 
1  trifling  annoyances  to  cease."  In  cer- 
tain English  provinces  the  phrase  Is 
I  used  only  in  this  sense.  "At  a  concert 
in  Newcastle  Town  Hall,  a  band  had 
played  a  very  long  classical  piece  of 
music.  At  a  piano  passage  a  man  rose 
up  in  the  audience  and  shouted; 
'Cheese  that  and  gl's  "The  Woodpeck- 


■he  had  played  with  success  in  Ihe  Ro-  1 
mance  of  a  "-Poor  Young  Man.'  "  The 
race  began  and  the  passengers  shouted, 
••Hln.  hip,  hurrah."  The  red  lanterns  re- 
flected en  the  steamboat  were  very  ef- 
fective. .\  characteristically  American 
joke  made  the  audience  roar.  A  passen- 
ger went  to  another  and  said:  "Good- 
dav.  sir."  "I  don't  know  you,"  was  the 
1  "ply.  "Get  out !  We  have  met — in  the 
gir—i  was  going  up  and  you  were  com- 
ing down"  During  the  wait  one  of  M. 
Euval's  colleagues  asked  an  .American: 
"Have  vou  also  been  blown  up?"  "Sev- 
enteen times,  '  wis  the  answer,  "but  It 
doesn't  amuse  me  any  more." 

In  the  second  scene  there  was  a  pretty 
enow  view.  "The  cabinet  room  is  a 
copy  of  the  one  in  the  White  House 
The  audience  starts  at  the  resemblance 
between  the  excellent  LatoucheandLin- 
coln.  ".\fter  this  act  I  listened  to  an 
American  tai;<in3  about  Lincoln.  O. 
Irony:  It  appears  that  this  great  man 
,  liked  to  make  puns." 

When  the  villain  Bradfort— he  had 
killed  the  youiig  hero's  father  and  run 
off  wit  i  his  sister— set  fire  to  the  cot- 
tage containing  his  wife  and  the  abduct- 
ed girl  who  had  gone  mad.  a  woman  in 
the  second  griUery  screamed  with  ter- 
ror-. Bradfort,  "this  practical  Ameri- 
can." took  precautions  before  setting 
fire  to  the  cottage;  "Is  the  house  in- 
■  Bured?  "  M.  Duval  thoi;ght  this  speech 
•'typical."  Hurrah  for  the  .\merican 
duel  that  followed.  In  the  lobby  every 
cne  spoke  the  "American  .iargon." 
-How  are  you?"  "All  right."  "Will 
you  smoke  a  cigar?  '    "AW  rl^ht  " 

The  confederate  ofticers-by  the  wav 
the  hero  was  on  his  way  to  join  t.ie 
eouthern   army,   but  he  implored  Lin- 
coln's aid— were  handsomely  costumed. 
Thev   wore  a   gray   gold-lac^d   cap.  a 
grav  cloak  embroidered  with  gold  and 
blue  trousers.    There  was  a  rallet.  the 
l-amboula.  "such  as  the  negroes  dance 
In  .\merlca."    They  danced  to  an  ar- 
rangement of  "Creole  airs";  "The  Ban- 
jo '  "Columbia."  "Le  RUle."  "Mao'lan'i 
'  and    (sic)    M.nryland.  '    and  especially 
"The  Bonnie  Blue  Fla,?."  the  war  song 
o'  the  South,  opposed  in  the  first  8  c 
tn  "Yankee  Doodle.  '  the  northern  war 
song    What  was  "Le  Rille?"    "And  all 
these     negroes    and     quadroons  were 
dressed  accurately;   the  men  in  white 
trousers  with  red  stripes,  and   red  or 
blue  waistcoats;  the  women  with  yellow 
bandannas  on  their  heads  and  c'ressed  in 
variegated    calico."    This    ballet  was 
loudly  applauded. 


he  lues.  J  understand  Ins  taso.  He  had, 
a  fixed  idea,  even  in  France.  He{ 
struggled  against  it  vainly  It  over- 
came him  on  his  return." 

\\  hat  was  this  Maxwell,  otherwise 
Booth,  doing  in  Delpit's  play?  Lincoln 
IS  not  assassinated,  but  at  the  end  he 
jrders  the  villain  Bradfort  to  be  shot 
Did  Maxwell  talk  aboui  an  assassination 
In  the  future?  And  so  one  might  .i  1. 
t^'hat  lines  of  Shakespeare's  "Julius 
Cresar"  Delpit  translated,  and  where 
Oct    learned    that    the  "last  cry"  of 

Srutus  was  "Virtue,  thou  art  only  a 
lame?" 


Famous 
Dead 
Beauties 


Wilkes 
Booth 
in  Paris 


er. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Fletcher  of  SaUoun   hated   tobacco.  He 
was    travelling    through    Holland    oy  the 
night   sroot   to   Germ.^ny.     Every   man  in 
the  cabin  was  smoking,  and  Fletcher  asked 
them    to    dP9ist.     They    refused,  troul''« 
ensued,  and  Fletcher  went  on  deck  followed 
by  the  captain  of  the  boat.    The  Dutch- 
man   followed     Fletcher    about,  puffing 
smoke  Into  his  face.   Fletcher  sat  down  on  , 
the  gunwale.    So  did  the  skipper,  smoking. 
But  from  time  to  time  Fletcher  went  £0  the 
ballast,    which    con.slsted    of    sravel.  and 
gradually   filled    up   the   sailors  pockets. 
I  Then  when  all  •^•a3  Quiet  Fletcher  pushed, 
I  him  overboard.    Weighted  with  stones  he 
sank  without  a  murmur.    Fletcher  went  to  | 
his  bunk,  and  years  later  wrote  down  tne 
'  story  without  conscientious  scruples. 


3/ 


^-e  spoke  last  Tuesday  rnorn^ns°\l 
Singular  play.   "Les  Chevailers  de  la 
Ktrie,"  t>y  Albert  ^ 
The  Theatre  Historlque  in  Pans,  Feb.  19. 
IS.  in  Which  Abraham  ^^^o^^'^^^^^^ 
„all  (sic)  Jackson-another  oiU  spe.ls, 
r"stonwal"-and  Gen.  Stuart  were  m-, 
troduced.    The  play  ^^^^^^l^^^^^ 

few 


Wemgartner?    The         ^^-^  auctor  of    troduced.    The  ^  ^i^.atre 
settle  in  Dff'^f^f  L^^  ttot  yet  been  con-    jj^hed,  and  the  Annales 
the  court  TV,eat;e  has  n^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  t      a  a 

^,ords  about  the  performance  In  wh>c 
Mmes.  Montaland  and  Rhea,  who  after 


d.'-We  ^°"Vo'aMe"tU  aVan  •  t 
,v,ent.    It  IS  ■■^°^„P'^°„ersv  would  be  con- 
.  ambitions  and  energy  jj^^mstadl 
,  .,ted  with  operatic         f      ^^ut  his 
,t  we  learn  -orae^'^^^ 
and  Abel.  J-^'l°is-&  for  B-'.s 
^^-^.}!'!'^'Tn7his':.p™a  Cain's  wn. 


ton  next  season^  In  this  opei^  ^j,^,,, 


Cain  and  Aoei.  .._t>,. 
there 

Ada.  a  daugMer  01  J^";;;;^^  strange 

1^  first  wife.  Ln'*'Vabblns.  Llllth  who 

.les  are  told  by  ^l^^         Rossettl.  The 

.spired  "ante carried  by  cain. 
peratlc.HaUShter  js^carr  ^^^^ 


She  fall 
pturn 
ourse  oe 
-.den.    Abel  Is 


waiiderings.    In  the 
1^   has  rediscovered 
•which   he  has 


sunnv  and  joyous  Sleg- 

-.den.            "•     f"  "  n  of  toil,  debased  ;^mei  i^»—  ■ 

ried,  Cain  a  ?tJrl>                  his  mother  ,  ty,at  night. 

;U«Mime,  and  loved  only  by      actually  every 

-ve.    The  t^"  ''If  a^  the  -ourse  of  I    pon."  after  t 
the  stage. jnd  ,^ 

the  critics  say  that. 

,    ,    "unduly  remlniscentl 

""^^'^  It  veA  individual.  It  Is 
and  not  ^ery  in^^ 


,ie«t  on  - 
their   quarrel  foi 

Hted."     Some  of 
r.hile  the  mu^c  is 
,,f  -rt'agner  and  "Ot 
"llegant  and  scbolarij 
acter  sketching  's  ""n 


Bearded  Ladles. 


Aprc^os  Of  rre^:S 
,.ith  superfluous  l.a  r.  ^^^^^,^6  write;^ 
of  the  7.^-  ^  •       '        '  ,  •  - 

that  wo- 

sln.ple  ■■ 


^ard  visited  this  country,  took  part^ 
Fortunately.  M.  Georges  Duval  collected 
his  gossiping  articles  about  the  theatre 

and  comedians  and  .P"b"f  ^.,f„ ' 
71,.-.=.  volumes    covering  the  years 

76  M  Duval  has  written  plays  and 
1  hrettos  and  of  late  turned  his  atten- 
tion toward  Shakespeare,  as  becomes 
Tdramatist  now  in  his  68th  year  but 
he  does  not  write  so  gayly  as  In  the 

^'u"appears  that  there  were  many 
Amerfcans  in  the  Theatre  Hlstorique 
Americans  in^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

verv  American  in  Paris  "Clark- 
Bon  "  after  the  American  in  the  play  ol 
the'vounger  Dumas.  They  were  deeply 
J^oved  these  Clarksons.  for  Delpit  had 
But  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  stage.  _ 
'  The  first  act  was  a  curious  one.  It 
T)as«es  on  a  steamboat  going  up  the  po- 
imac  It  Is  thcie  that  the  farnous  race 
between  two  steamboats  too.^  .f'*''®; 
V  hich  has  occasioned  so  much  talk  A 
ca-senger  asked  the  captain;  "Which 
SmU  get  there  first?'  'The  one  that  does 
^lot  blow  up.'  '    Celine  Montala-d  en  er 


ir,'  made  a  sensation.  She  wore  a  dress 
If  Mack  Flemish  silk  and  cashmere.  a.=o 
S'^Spmn?'  hat  with  a  bluebird  coquet- 
tishlv  put  over  one  ear  Tl-re  ^as  a 
pretty  woman  hy  h^r 


M.  Duval  then  quotes 
lines  translated  by  Del- 1 
pit  from  Shakespeare.' 
■■V/to  says  t';iese  lines?] 
Ma.Nweli.  otherwise  called  Booth,  whoj 
RS?asslnated  Lincoln.  He  recited  frag-| 
ments  of  his  lines  as  Caesar."  This  isl 
inco:nprehensible  b5  it  stands.  Why  as| 
Julius  Caesar,  a  part  Wilkes  Booth  never  | 
lHaved  as  far  as  1  can  discover,  should 
he  "liive  recited  these  lines-1  translate 
from  Delpit's  French— "I  shall  not  1 
(onciaer  my  sav.-..;ie  'natredl  Caesaiv,  , 
your  cursed  name  that  my  mouth 
speaks."  | 
AVilkes  Booth  pla.ved  Mark  Antony  on; 
e,  n-,emoi-able  ooo^sion.  on  Nov.  25.  1864. 
when  Junius  Brutus  was  Cassius  and- 
Edwln  was  Brutus.  This  was  at  the 
Winter  Garden  Theatre.  New  York,  and 
Ihe  performai'.ce  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Shakespeare  Monument  F\ind. 

Wilkes  Booth  had  visited  Paris.  Ed- 
mond  Got  in  his  journal  tells  a  curious 
ftorv  about  him.   Early  in  1S6.5  Charles 
Feciiter  gave  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Got  and  Booth  presented  it.    "He  was 
P  tall,  handsome  fellow,  energetic,  with 
distinguished  manners:,  very   well  edu- 
cated. He  spoke  little  French.   I  courte- 
ously offered  him  hospitality  until  he 
had  "engaged  lodgings  and  a  carnage  by 
the  month,  for  he  wished  to  live  like  a 
gentleman.    He  spent  three  days  with 
inf     trying  to  put  himself  in  contact 
■vith  art  and  life  in  Paris.    I  remember 
that  as  he  was  smoking,  he  spoke  sev- 
eral times  to  me  about  Julius  Caesar, 
^■hakespeare,     and     especially  about 
Brutus    -What  do  yoJ  think  of  Brutus 
;n  France?'  he  asked.   Wc  admired  hiin 
n  college,  in  the  Greek  version,  and  on 
rhe  testimony  of  Plutarch.    But  what 
was  he  at  bottom  but  an  ungrateful, 
minister  dreamer,  a  sophist  from  head 
'o  foot.?  Did  he  not  judge  himself,  with 
the  part  he  played,  by  his  last  cry;  'Vir- 
tue thou  art  only  a  name!'  Booth,  eon- 
fused,  changed  the  subject.    I  now  re- 
call this  ■   This  account  was  entered  in 
Got's  journal  on  April  30,  1865,  after  he 
had  heard  cf  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln. ^  v,.„ 
"^fter  he  left  my  house  I  saw  him 
<ery  often"  wrote  Got.    "He  ran  about 
the"  theatres,  the  town,  and  made  rapid 
rtrides  in  Parisian  clvllization-so  much 
-o  that  on  his  wish  I  introduced  him  to 
Ihe  beautiful  daughter  of  one  of  my 
women  friends  (?).    He  had  noticed  her 
,  'aving   at    the    Porte-Saint-Martin  in 
■Le'   Filibustiers  de  la   Sonora.  My 
surprise  was  great  one  morning  at  hear- 
'ng  from  this  young  woman,  a  rather 
timid  person,  that  he  was  a  madman; 
that  he  would  get  up  in  the  night  to 
labber  in  a  somnambulistic  state  with 
■ghosts;   she  was  afraid   of  him  and 
was  going  to  run  away  to  Nice  without 
saving  'good-by.'   Soon  afterward  Booth 
himself  came  to  take  leave  of  me.  He 
was  apparently  as  sane  as  the  sanest. 
He  was  going  back  to  America.   'I  must 
return.-    And  it  is  he  that,  during  a 
performance  at  Washington,  shot  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  wifhoMt  beins  ^yested  on 

'-e    Sppt._   I  •  :■    ,t  'VIC 


"The  entrance  of  Celine 
Montaland  made  a  sen- 
sation." 
The  amiable  and  hand- 
some Celln'!.  who,  when  she  Joined  the 
-ompany  of  the  Coniedle  Francaise  In 
1884  at  the  age  of  41,  was  so  fat  th.it 
.-^he  was  obliged  to  play  "mother"  pajts, 
visited   New  York  in  the  fall  of  1870. 
She  was  In  an  opera-comique  and  opera- 
bouffe  company,  of  which  Lea  Silly  was 
mother    shining    star.     Marie  Aimee 
Joined  the  company  early  in  January  of 
the  next  year.    Col.  James  Fisk,  Jr.. 
was  then  the  proprietor  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House  on  the  corner  of  Eighth 
avenue  and  Twenty-third  street.  Lea 
Sillv  was  engaged  for  six  months  at  a 
salarv  of  $14,400.  The  ingenious  Frederic 
Loliee  informs  us  that  the  company  met  ^ 
with  an  extraordinary  manager.     "He  j 
was  named  Fisk.     He  was  a  colonel, 
manufacturer,  financier,  impresario;  he 
has  bought  at  one  sweep  a  re?iment, 
railways,  steamboats  and  a  theatre.  He 
drove  with  four  horses  through  the  ave- 
nues of  Xe>v  York,  elegantly  clad,  and 
wUlinglv  passed  under  the  windows  of 
Celine    .Montaland.    so    captivating,  so 
penerouB,  so  accessible!"    And  then  M. 
Loliee  tells  the  tragic  end  of  Fisk;  he 
tells  it  in  a  lively  manner  and  without 
regard  to  accuracy  of  detail.    And  then 
Miss  JKontaland  drops  out  of  his  story, 
while  he  has  much  to  say  about  Lea 
Silly,  who  made  a  western  tour  and  had 
an  amusing  experience   with  Biigham 
Young,  for  s-he  sang  to  him  an  extraor- 
dinary   and    excentric    tyrolienne  with 
a  resounding  "la  itou."  and  assured  the 
astonished  prophet  that  it  was  written 
by  one  Mozart,  who  was  then  living  on 
the  He  de  la  Grenouillere. 

The  malicious  Albert  Vizentlni  de- 
scribed Celine  when  she  was  at  the  Pal- 
ace Royal  before  her  visit  to  New  York. 
"A  brunette  beauty,  ele.^ant.  dazzling, 
full-blown.  To  see  her  mouth  adorned 
with  fine  pearls,  the  shining  blackness 
of  her  eye,  her  perfect  shoulders,  her 
piquant  an<5  incisive  smile,  one  would 
guess  her  to  be  a  glory  of  the  Soutn; 
but  she  is  from  Ghent,  gallicized  by 
Parisian  success.  In  a  word,  Celine 
Montaland,  24  years  old;  a  comedian  in 
good  earnest  for  young  coquette  parts; 
a  good  musician:  a  landscape  painter  in 
her  leisure  hours;  always  with  her  ex- 
cellent mother.  Sum  total;  has  been  a 
charming  infant  prodigy,  an  adorable 
young  girl,  and  is  now  back  from  Spalji, 
one  of  the  prettiest  women  of  Paris.  ' 

Add  this  line  of  M.  Duval  Dec.  3,  1873: 
"Miss  Montaland  has  left  Marseilles 
with  M.  Honnorat.  the  nephew  o£  the* 
/ix-Mayor.    Scandale!"  . 

the  stase  as  del  Campo. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  he 
let  us  not  foisct  Mme.  AH^t  ^ 
gei,  Pasquier.  1^"°-"  °"  ^^'trl't  emo 
Pasca.    t;he  -as  on.  of  the  =re 
tional  actresses  <.f  Fiance  .1  ^^^^^ 

T  :ray"  n  an    bituaiy  no'.ice  .Da 
^^e  1    t  th:%U.:  with  a  competence  ' 


reappearance  «rst  peifoni 

^"'e '"f^'sa'rd^"  i."rarcelle'"^Dec.  31 
rnd%li:  l^af^^aying  at  the  Gy-na- 
1^«,.f■lTomrin"oJre,^^^h^^ 
°L":  ;ich"  t^a.   He  died  and  sh  - 

l^rni^d^^^-tntc^r^ickn. 

no  one  in  Paris  that  could  help  nei, 

"he  wen?  straight  to  Jules  Jan.n. 

;elebrated   critic,  and  recHed  tor  J 

scenes    from    Dum»s  s 

He  was  pleased.   He  gave  her  a  U 

to   tl      younger   Dumas    who  -n  t' 

recomniended  „,e,ks  al 

the   Gvmnase,   and   se\en  » 

she  had  seen  Jaiiin  she  made 

"as  the  Baronne  <'-A"Be  in  the  De 

jMond,:.  -  Her  ""ei  utation  "^^as  estjmis 
in  -  H.-loise  Paranqufl    <  ',;'■:*  , 

Uumas   con^ed^  to 

I  rhe  l^d  studled'they  sa>.  with  De«. 
and  had  the  gift  oj  --.mate  ch.,at 
ization.  also  the  ar.  ot  <^""  ^ 
art.   At  the  height  of  her  fam  ' 
marded  a  ^i.h  Price/or  ho 
thus  tor  a  contract  ot  tnree  • 
asked  ?3000.  $3600.  $4000.  In  the  se 
r's  sb/went  to  St.  Petersburg,  an 
,eve  r.l  years  was  the  'eading  '^■^r"' 
comedy  at  the  Theatre  M'-^he  *■ 
turned    to  the  Gymna^.    In   1  ■  ■ 
lerrH.le  Barbev      \rr.-  <lh  s,^> 

.  "Fanny  Lear  „^ 
caorc'  every! ' 


h.  tal'erit'lS'Bttir  the  greatost 
For  a  long  time  I  have  had 
'iyes  on  Mme.  Past-a  and  la  little 
I  >  that  would  hfHve  stifled  her  if  a 
[  iialure  could  be  stifled  !  Since  'Les 
i  de  Mme.  Aubray'  what  insignifi- 
'  parts  ha\e  tiiey  not  made  her  take! 
•y.  thanks  tv  Messrs.  Meiliiac  and 

I  "  vy,  she  has  found  a  role  worthy  of 
ei-  aiiiiities  as  an  actress,  a  rcie  that 
5  at  ihe  same  lime  tragic  and  comic, 
'>t  alternateb',  but  at  the  same  time ; 
lark  that  !  And  to  add  to  thref  or  four 
ther  difficulties  in  the  part,  of  whdoh 
iie  leasT  is  still  prodigious,  the  drama- 
sts  have  given  to  their  Fanny  htax  the 
English  accent,  and  Mme.  Pasca^  has 
ad  that  accent,  -vsith  the  necessary 
uance,  and  kept  it  in  moments  of  ras- 
iun,  where  it  was  so  easy  to  lose  it  and 
all  b.ick  into  the  accentuation  that  was 
er  own.  Attitudes,  gestures,  manners 
f  sitting,  rising,  eniering  and  leaving — ■ 
verything  is  coiisummately  artistic  iri 
er  playing.  Hei  bearing  is  a  niasterly 
Dmj  n-henslon  of  the  English  courtesan 
ecome  a  marchi.jness.  Her  impertinence, 
ow  English  it  is!  In  the  scenes  with' 
le  madman,  whom  she  calms  and  cc:n- 

Is  Ui  obedience,  what  duplicity  in  the 
intle  caresses  of  the  tigress,  and  how 
:ross  the  duplicity  does  the  truth  and 
^e  authority  «f  het   pride  appear!  Jn 

II  thi.-^  there  are  too  many  shades  of 
ipressinn  for  one  to  analyze  them  frcma 
.emoi  y." 

And  yet  Vizentini  wrote  of  Mine, 
asca  shortly  before  this:  "She  is  a 
rand  coquette  rather  than  a  leading 
onian.  Her  love  for  the  theatre  came 
little  late,  but  she  maoe  her  debut 
nder  such  happy  auspices  that  sho 
lade  up  her  lost  time.  She  has  the 
rt  of  speaking  well  and  the  secret  of 
eing  a  good  listener."  But  Got  on 
jur  in  1866,  playing  at  Toulouse,  wel- 
omed  the  arrival  of  Mme.  Pasca.  "well 
iucated.  Intelligent,  almost  a  woman 
'  society  at  the  first  view."  Alone 
ith  her  In  a  railway  compartment  thoy 
liked  freely.  "She  Ic  an  amiable 
Oman.  She  told  me  the  story  of  her 
fe.  about  her  marriage,  the  discovery 
a  terrible  secret,  her  separation,  her 
oing  on  the  stage,  etc.  I  showed  my- 
■If  full  of  sympathy,  we'i  deserved — 1£ 
le  story  is  true." 


ft;he  I  I  •  anlT>Urposes  to  reapp.,M.  to  name  .o.notli^er  writer  orthe  muM. 
Her  mother'  says  that  there  have  b..en  jhall  o  ''  000  voices  gave 

Pcruel,  mallciou.  rumors  to  the  e«e=t  j    T^e  Jmperia^^ 

'  made    this    sage  remark. 

Whether  so  vast  a  body  of  singers  can 
ver  really  succeed  in  being  as  imposm. 

to  the  eye  is  at  least  doubt- 


that  Vt\'ien  died  from  overwork 
vear.   A  few  years  ago  I  refused  an  of-  Telegraph 
ier  oi"  £5000  for  Vivien  to  go  to  South 
lAmerica  because-.  I  thought  it  criminal 
I  to  allow  my  child  to  overwork."  Mrs. 
'  C'hartres  is  a  good  mother. 
'    Mr.   Cyril   Maude,    now    in  London, 
says  that  the  interviewers  in  New 
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|tc  th 
jful." 


he  ear  as 
Jean 


ome 

Personal 


Mr.  Julius  Chaloff  of 
Dorchester,  who  has  been 
studying  composition  for 
Notes  several  years  in  Germany, 
Dught  out  his  Tragic  overture  for  or-  • 
ics-tra  at  a  concert  in  Goerlitz  on  April 
and  at  the  .=ame  concert  played  Hi.oO 
aun's  piano  concerto.  He  conducted  his 
.(-rture.  Tlie  local  critics  praised  niii 
e'cdic  invention  and  interesting  in- 
irunientation.  and  recogized  his  ability 
a  pianist.  Mr.  Chaloff  three  or  tour 
'-•ars  ago  took  the  prize  for  piano  play- 
:g  ai.  the  New  England  Conservatory 
•is  home  at  present  is  in  Berlin  where 
,?  pursues  his  studies  with  Kaun.  He 
;pects  to  give  concerts  in  Paris,  l.on- 
'mi  and  other  cities  next  season.  He  is 
:.w  n  years  old. 

The  widow  of  Suppe  has  given  25,000 
uw.'is  to  the  society  of  authors,  cjra- 
'scrs  and  publishers  of  music  in  'v'i- 
ina  to  create  a  Franz  von  Suppe  fund 
r  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  members 
the  association.  Would  that  we  could 
e   "Fatinitza"   again  as  It  was  per- 
rmcd  in  the  old  days!   Suppe's  ovt-r- 
res  are  sttU  heard  here  In  a  reduced 
>rm  as  played  by  theatre  r.rcliestras. 
It  is  said  that  Marie  Wittlch,  the  opera 
nger,  intends  to  leave  the  stage. 
A  monument  to  Schiller  was  dedicated 
;  Leipslc,  May  0.   It  is  in  the  forni  of 
Heimes,  and  the  column  supports  a! 
ust  of  the  dramatic  poet.    A  symbolic 
s[ure  Is  on  eacn  side  of  the  column. 
Sir  .T.  Forbes-Robertson,  returning  to ' 
ondon,  was  in  Joyous  mood  when  he  I 
ilked    with   a   reporter   of   the  Daily 
hronicle.    His  manager  had  told  him 
lat  the  tour  of  30  weeks  in  America 
ad  drawn  receipts  amounting  to  £107,- 
00. 

Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  of  London  has 
een  talking.    "My  production  of  'The 
tagic  Flute'  will  be  -very  interesting.  It 
■  a  delightful  opera,  but  nobody  wants 
->  hear  it.    You  see,  people  airily  con- 
emn  It  because  they  say  its  libretto  is 
bsurd.   It  is  abstird  of  them  to  say  so. 
'  don't  know  why  some  people  persist  in 
legarding  opera  as  a  species  of  real  life 
in  the  stage.  Some  of  these  Italian  gen- 
lemen  who  write  opera  think  they  have 
een  wonderfully  clever  and  realistic  be- 
\riuse  they   introduce  such  phrases  as 
i\e   a   whiskey  and  soda?'   Into  an 
'  l  a.  That  Is  far  more  absurd  than  the 
ozart  kind  of  libretto.   I  am  not  sure 
at  you  want  a  really  good  story  for, 
>,  opera  libretto.   Provided  a  composer  I 
p.  find  a  suitable  frame  on  which  to  I 
Qpose  his  art  work,  it  really  does  not 
cter  much  that  the  story  be  strictly 
;ical."    Mr.  Beecham  has  prepared  a 
ised  .version  of  "The  Magic  Flute." 
i^re  will  be  some  fine  new  scenery,  and 
particular  a  fantastic  drop  ctirtain 
hirh  will  put  people  In  the  right  mood 
the  performance.  The  music  has  been 
touched,  but  the  various  scenes  have 
compressed  and  somewhat  altered 
(hat  the  action  is  speeded  up  some- 
iint.  A  novel  feature  is  that  I  am  abol- 
ling  the  usual  spoken  dialogue  and 
-.stituting  some  specially  written  reci- 
nvcs,  in  the  Mozartlan  style,  and  these 
111  be  accompanied  by  a  small  band  of 
ine  stringed  instruments  and  a  harpsl- 
hord." 

some  may  remember  the  name  of 
i  .if  n  Chavtres,  a  child  prcdigv 

:  violinist   a  pup.l  of  Sevcik.  a,„i 
'  ■  '•'  in  Berlin  seven  years 


atfa..-  — -    .  , 

Voiii.  are  "a  band  of  clever  and  ret'ned 
^•oun<  fellows,  many  hailing  from  Har- 
vard" familiar  with  the  best  work  m 
an^lish  and  foieigii  literature,  and  in 
almost  everv  instance,  possebsing  indi- 
vidual views  and  a  ready  faculty  for 
giving  them  expression.  With  the  lady 
interviewer  I  vias  not  perhaps  quite  so 
favorably  inip-tssed.  In  the  nuiuber 
was  one  who  induced  Margery  to  say— 
of  the  brieftst  and  most  matter-of-£.i:t 
nature  I  need  hardly  say— something 
abo.it  her  appearance  at  Baimoral 
Ca.itlfc  just  before  we  left  England. 
Imagine  her  liorror  on  rea'lins  next 
morning  something  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: 'As  I  made  m^■  entrance  upon  the 
sta^e  my  knec-s  were  knocking  together, 
and  I  trembled  in  every  limb.  So  en- 
tirely overconie  with  nervousness  was 
I  that  I  could  scarcely  speak  a  word 
The  lights  ov.am  before  my  eyes.  I  felt 
as  if  I  was  about  to  faint.  What  would 
I  not  have  given  had  the  floor  opened 
In  front  of  me  and  swallowed  me  up? 
Then  suddenly  from  the  royal  box 
came  a  sweet  womanly  voice  saying 
"Courage,  my  child."  It  was  the 
Queen's.  Froni  that  moment  I  was  my- 
self again.'  The  only  comment  I  ha  .'e 
to  make  is  that  Margery  wasn't  a  liit 
nervous,  that  at  Balmoral  there  is  no 
loval  box,  and  that  the  Queen  did  not 
.speak  one  of  the  words  attributed  to 
her.  Otherv.-ise  the  account  i?  absolute- 
ly correct.  " 

Mr.  Nikolai  St'koloff,  who  was  one  of 
the  violinists  of  the  Boston  Syn, phony 
Orchestra  for  several  seasons,  gave  a 
recital  in  London  on  May  12.  Th.?  Times 
said  that  he  made  it  long,  or  at  any 
rate  made  his  audience  feel  it  long,  by 
persistently  lingering  over  details  in  or- 
der tr)  emphasize  his  ideal  of  broad  tone 
and  stvle.  "And  yet  M.  Sokoloff  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  finf  pla.ver  .vlth  a 
technic  which  is  interesting  in  Itstlf 
and  a  feeling  for  musical  beauty  wc.-!ch 
Is  peculiarly  strong.  Incidentally  it  may 
li.-.  r.-marked  that  he  can  do  more  with 
thr^p  inches  of  b.TW  near  the  point  than 
nianv  violinists  can  do  with  the  whole 
length.  But  the  very  fulness  of  his 
ptwers  is  apt  to  decoy  him  away  from 
the  m?in  purposes  of  the  mu.^ic  The 
great  Interpreters  of  Pach's  Clvaconne 
compel  the  hearers  forward  tow.ird  an 
e\'er  .  eceding  horizon  ;  M.  Sokoloff  is  al- 
wavs  stopping  to  admire  wayside  flow- 
ers." The  Dally  Telegraph  praised  him. 
but  w'.ilied  for  a  purer,  "more  'sil)-:y' 
tone"  in  places. 


Nougues  wrote  the  music  for  an 
opera  in  three  acts,  "La  Vendetta  pro- 
Id  iccd  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  't-f»^>' 
Wis   Mav  13.   It  is  not  a  new  work,  foi 
it  was  produced  at  Marseilles   Jan.  -..^ 
1011     Mr.  Arthur  P'lUgm  says  that  the 
ugtibrious  libretto  is   well     -f/e     and  , 
thrilling,  but  the  music  lacks  Indi  .idual- 
itv  noveltv,  movement,  color,  contrast.  , 
••]",.ia."  anew  one-act  by  Arthur  Her- , 
vev   was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre 
London,  May  12.    The  scene  i.  Ho  land 
,.f  the  ITth  century.    Ilona,  thr-  wii-  oil 
I  Van  Loo.  an  artist,  is  jealous  ot  Tneivse  | 
Ian  actress,  for  her  husband  P^'";'"^ 
her  portrait  and  onre  was  m  ,o%e  ^v  th 
Lucian.   her   husband  s  assistant. 

for  ne  has  .i  oas-i.m 


Ilona  ove 
changing 
f.ctresB 
hearsinf: 


her. 

foi-  Uona.^  A'trap'ls  laid  for  the  painter.  . 

erhears  him,  as  she  thinks,  ex-  , 
passicnat-  speeches  with  the  i 
whereas  they  are  ,i>.  rely  re- 
a  scene  frcm  a  play  m  which 
she  is  to  take  part.  The  two  men  fight 
a  duel  at  last,  and  the  fmsband  is  killed. 
The  music  is  described  as  constantly 
melodious  and  free  from  exti  a\  agar.ce. 
.Mr  Hervoy  "betrays  no  sympathy  with 
the  elaborate,  and  sometimes  ti-  edless, 
complexities  of  so  much  modern  music. 

H-m-m!  ,     ^      ,  t 

There  Is  a  Balalaika  orchestra  In  Lon- 
don led  by  Prince  Tschagadaeff. 

Elgar's  setting  of  the  29th  Psalm,  hts 
latf.n  work,  has  been  published  by 
Novello.  It  IS  an  anthem  for  mixed 
voice  with  organ  and  orchestra.  The 
music  is  described  as  rich,  .sonorous, 
dignified  and  powerful-  It  takes  only 
22  pages  of  ordinary  vocal  and  oi  gan 
j  form.  Boys'  voices  augment  the  altos 
in  certain  places. 


In 


pera 
and 
Concert 


Ooera  Hubay,  the  VIC 

^  Unisi     and    teacher  of 

Budapest,  has  completed 
an  opera  based  on  Tol-  ; 
stol's  "Anna  Karenina," 
which  will  be  produced  next  season. 

The  story  of  Judith  has  again  tempted 
a  composer.  A  priest.  Arnaldo  Furlottl, 
kias  written  an  oratorio  in  four  scenes, 
which  reproduces  falthfu'ly  the  Biblical 
tale  In  all  its  simplicity. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  says  that  Strauss's  "Legende  , 
de    Joseph."    produced    at    the    Opera  ^ 
House  May  14,  Is  much  more  than  a  j 
ballet.    "It  is  an  opera  in  which  danc-  j 
Ing    and    action    taking    the    place    of  j 
words  symbolize  the  great  emotions  of 
humanity.    The  music  is  astounding  m 
the  variety  of  Its  expression.  Passages 
of  tender  emotion  written  with  delicacy 
and    restraint   corvtrast    with    the  deep 
and  sombte  interpretation  of  passionate 
sensuality.     Melodies  of  wonderful  pu- 
rity alive  with  intricate  rhythm  acctim- 
pany  the  dancing.     Brutality  is  either 
almost  entirely  absent  from   the  score 
or  achieves  its  end  and  passes  unnoticed 
amid  the  ideas  and  feelings  evoked  by 
the  work.    The  color  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  scenes  seem  less  happy  ti.an 
In  other  plays  mounled  by  the  Russians. 
The  costumes  sometimes  appear  Veron- 
ese and  are  extraordinarily  correct,  but 
others  show  clearly  the  rich  imaginalive 
talent  of  Bakst.    Some  of  the  other  cos- 
tumes have  the  shaip.  definite  look  of 
playing  cards,  a  little  cut  of  keeping 
with  the  appearance  of  tl;e  period." 

An  operetta  in  Yiddish,  "The  List 
Sheep,"  was  produced  in  London 
May  14. 

It  is  a  good  Idea  of  the  Alhambra  to 
line  up  50  years  of  song  as  a  ;cene  in  a 
revue.    You  may  date  the  years  by  the 
s=or;;j'5  that  caught  the  popular  taste,  and 
the  volPB^i^^s  will  wonder  at  the  sweet 
fmelodles  and  forgotten  words,  while  th,-> 
!'  t.ldsters         recall  both.    There  are  fa- 
thers wl.o  will  explain  'to__(.heir  sons 
what   "Dear  old  pals,   .lolly  old   pal.?"' i 
meant   30   years    ago.     And    I  suppose 
there  are  many,  men  living  who  date| 
Ihelr  year  of  enlightenment  from  tiati 
cf    "A    bicycle   made    for   two."     It  is 
curious  that  the  music  hall  song  never 
has   an    author   behind  it.     Only   tw  o,  | 
however,    I    remember.     There    was  a' 
moment  at  the  death  of  Tennyson  when 
"Crossing   the  Bar"   was  put  on   as  a 
turn  at  the  Tivoli.    And  Kipling's  "Ab- 
sent-minded  Beggar"    went   round  the 
halls  with  a  tambourine  full  of  contri- 
butions. 


"The  Blue  Mouse,"  adapt- 
ed by  Roy  Hornlman.  was 
the  produced   in  London  for 

Theatre  the  first  time  on  May  13  at 
the  Criterion.    The  Times  began  its  re- 
view:    "Archaeologists   will   like  'The 
Blue  Mouse.'  It  is  a  carefully  preserved 
specimen  of  an  almost  extinct  species, 
the  old  knock-.ibout  farce.   One  gentle- 
man leaves  home  in  a  soft  hat  and  rc- 
turnb  in  a  topper.   Another  gentleman 
ccmes  oack  enveloped  in  a  fur  hearth 
rug  and  of  course  escorted  by  the  police. 
These  same,  or  other  genilenien,  go  to 
bed  in  a  four-poster  behind  a  curtain. 
While  .the  said  four-poster  is  being  bid- 
den for  at  a  crowded  auction,  a  !.idy 
wanders   about    inviting    eveiy  gentle- 
man present  to  lace  up  her  bodice;  she 
has  .lust  crowned  an    elderly  admirer 
with'  her.    Oh   these  elderly  admirers, 
these  wicked  eld  men.  of  antique  knoc.t- 
aboui  farce!    How  many  scores  of  them 
Mr.  Krio  Lvwi.v  must  have  played  in  his 
lime! 
arms 
neck, 
head! 
!;iinse 

t'enl!enian  i 
Juan;'  Yes 


How  often  lie  mast  have  had  the 
of  tlv?  skittish  heroine  round  Ins 
to  say  nothing  of  her  hat  on  his 
How  t^red  he  must  be  of  hearing 
If   reviled    by    some   other  coimc 
the  cast  as  'Y''ou  old  Don 
it  is  a'l  of  immense  his- 


You  would  be  hard  put  to  it 


toiica!     interest.  •  •  •  Miss  ,  Madse 
Lessing  Is  the  'biue  mouse.'  and  signi- 
fies the  same  in  the  usual  way  by  sit- 
ting on  tables   or  the  nearest  gentle- 
man s  knee  and  being  continuously  con- 
|\ulsed  with   laughter.      Here  again  is 
I  stage- type  p.-oviding  a  rich  feast  for  the 
I  archaeclogist.s." 

Serial     drama-the     presentation  of 
plays   by   instalments   which    was  pro- 
,j  pose.]   by   Mr.    Oswald   Stoll-has  been 
popular   in  China   for  centuries.  Their 
I  most  famous  play,  "Pi-Pa-Ki— the  Stoi->- 
j  of  the  Lute"  — i^-ritten  in  the   Ittli  cen- 
tury, is  divided  in  24  sections  and  in- 
numerable acts  and  scenes,  and  takes 
several  day.s  to  perform.    And  Chinese 
plays  of  40  long  acts,  lasting  a  week  or 
two,    are   quite   common.     In  England 
the  longest  play  ever  written,  but  not 
j  performed,  was  an  unnamed  drama,  in 
p5  acts,  by  "Mad  Nat  Lee,"  which  con- 
tains the  cryptic  lines: 

I  '.''i;  '"'^'-fwerl  snidf-r  spin  a  rl-.nught, 

!  And  wnlk  avvay  iiix.n  (Ijp  n  inf:s  r.f  ■.,nK"\f. 
\  — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  Talk  of  reducing  theatre  prices  recalls 
the  charges  made  in  former  times.  In 
Shakespeare's  day  the  ordinary  prices 
were.  Boxes  one  shilling,  pit  sixpence, 
gallery  tviopence.  which,  making  allow- 
lance  for  the  difference  In  money  values, 
means  that  boxes  were  cheaper,  but 
jthat  for  other  parts  of  the  house  the 
charges  were  about  the  same  as  they  ' 
jare  today.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  when 
new  plays  were  usually  presented,  ail 
prices  were  doubled,— Daib"  Chronicle. 

Tchehov's  "Uncle  Vanya  '    was  pro- 
duced by  the  Stage  Society  at  the  Ald- 
'.v>-ch.    London,    on   May    11.     "A  very 
strange  play  it  is,"  says  the  Times,  "ut- 
terly opposed  to  all  our  English  notions 
I  C   pla.\-making,   a  play   with    unity  of 
mood,   but   without  unity   of  action,  a 
play  of  will-less  people,    futile  people, 
drifters,  just  pottering  on  with  their  dis- 
I  appointed,  frustrated  lives.   At  the  same 
j  time  a  play  not  without  beauty,  rich  in 
!  subtle    suggestion,   and — sure   mark  of 
I  true    art— tending   to    shake    your  too 
complacent  belief:^  and  to  rearrange  the 
color  scheme  in  your  mental  picture  of 
life.    You  ma.v  not  be  p.-rsuaded  to  be- 
come a  Tchehovlan   Mf  there  is  such  a 


tiling),  but  >oii  na.vf  to  recognize  that 
there  Is  something — and  that  something 
nothing  less  important  than  a  distinct 
artistic  individuality — in  Tchehov.''  The 
central  figure  is  little  Sonya,  tor  she 
alone  does  something.  The  others  are 
contentedly  doing  nothing  like  the  old 
parasite  Teliegen.  or  discontentedly  do- 
ing nothing  like  '.he  beautiful  and  "bored 
Elena,  or  failing  In  life  and  embitterec 
hke  Serebriakov,  or  going  half  crazj 
r.i-er  frustration  of  purposes  through  clr- 
<  inntan.ces,  like  Vanya,  or  drowning 
'l.sappointment  in  vodka,  like  Dr.  As- 
t'o\-.  Sonya  fails  to  be  loved  by  the  one 
«he  ]cvts,  but  she  is  brave  in  her  un- 
1  appiness  and  helps  others.  All  those 
people  are  genuinely  human.  If  they  are 
failures,  it  is  from  bad  luck  or  the  gen- 
tra!  "cussedness  of  things." 

Male  and  ''^'"•^  following  editorial 

article  was  published  in 
xemale         the  London  Times: 

Hamlets     "™"'^'     ^^'"^^  Bern- 
hardt has  bad  a  word  to 
say  about  our  English  made  Hamlets. 
•I  have  seen  English  tragedians  impt.-- 
sonating  Hamlet.    Their  make-up  may 
plve  them  the  appearance  of  romantic 
heroe.s,  but  their  square  shoulders  and 
solid  limbs  are  utterly  out  of  keeping 
with    the   angttlsh    expressed   on   their  i 
faces.'     Mnie.    Bernhardt   Is  adding  a 
new  severity  to  the  actor's  already  se-  ' 
vere  task.     We  have  all  heard  of  the 
conscientious  Othello  who  blacked  hln--' 
Belf  all  over:  and  Mr.  Artiiur  Bourchier 
grew   a    neard    for   King   Henry  VIU 
But  more  will  be  demanded  in  future  of 
him  who  would  play  Hamlet.    Sir  John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson  might,  perhaps 
pass  muster,  but  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  mu.st 
watch  nis  figure  carefully;  and  think  o) 
the  course  Of  training  to  be  undergone 
jby  Sir  Herbert  Tree  before  he  may  at- 
tain the  requisite  fragility  of  appear- 
ance!    Mme.    Sarah    Bernhardt,  being 
capable  of  all  thlngt  herself,  does  not, 
perhaps,  realize  that  not  in  all  humon 
beings  is  the  spirit  so  mightily  master 
I  of  the  flesh  as  In  her  marvellous  and 
i  exquisite  self.    Her  words,  we  fear,  will 
j  fall  on  deaf  ears.     English  tragediar.s, 
,  sheltering   themselves   unfairly  behind 
the  author's  declaration  that  his  hero 
;  was  fat,  will  decline  to  prepare  for  the 
j  part   by  fining  themselves  down  to  a 
j  point  at  which  they  would  be  too  weaS 
I  to  get  through  a  single  soliloquy, 
'  shall  have  to  put  up  with  their  square 
i  shoulders    and    their    soild    limbs;  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can  with  anguish 
expressed  in  voice  and  face  and  the  soul 
that  shines  through   the  great  actor's 
bearing,    however    'beefy'    may  be  his 
form.    Not  for  us  the  delicate  Joys  of 
the  eternal  Hamlet  with  sloping  V;c- 
torlan  shoulders  and  a  trim  waist,  the 
Hamlet  whose  agony  finds  expression  in 
the  elegant  curves  of  the  female  form, 
the    Hamlet    whose   soul's  irresolution 
speaks   In   the   upper   register.  Great 
Egypt,  before  her  downfall,  dreaded  the 
'squeaking  Cleopatra'  who  would  some 
day  'boy  her  greatness'  on  the  public 
stage;  the  sweet  prince,  ere  flights  of 
angels  winged  him  to  his  rest,  may  have 
drawn  an  added  hope  from  the  thought 
of  the  fair  ladies  who  would  one  dav 
show  forth  his  'immense  soul'  without 
the  'virility'  which  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt deplores. 

"Supreme  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
^.-■ollights,   Mme.   Bernhardt  would  ap- 
jpear,  as  one  of  an  audience,  to  be  dem- 
jOcratically  open   to   the   spirit    of  the 
: crowd.    We  of  the  crowd  think  with  her 
in  this  matter  of  agony    and  squ.itre 
j.s'.,ouiders;   ann   we   bring  oi:r  opinion 
(into  the  theatre  from  outside.   Both  in 
[hfe  and  in  the  theatre  we  demand  of 
joy  and  grief  that  they  shall  be  housed 
in  appropriate  todies.    There  are  men 
about    with     'interesting,'  melancholy 
facK.s;   and   these  men,    whether  they 
play  for  it  or  no,  receive  (usually  from 
lender-hear'ed  women;  much  sympathy 
and  affection- -so  long  as  their  faces  re- 
mau.  melancholy,    j.et  them  'give  wav 
to  the  jollity'  that  must  sometimes  visit 
even  men  with   melancholy  faces,  and 
thf-y  are  fo-ind  tc  be  Uiiinterestlng,  even 
unpleasantly   disturbing.   On  the  other 
nand.  the   •tour,  and  jo\iaI-looking  man 
is  always  a  little  riaiculous  in  sorrow, 
though  his  emotional  capacity  for  suf- 
ferin.j  may  be  far  greater  than  chat  of 
the  most  melancholy  looking  man  that 
ever  touched  a  tender  heait.    And,  feel- 
ing thus  about  real  men.  we  bring  the 
same  standard  into  the  theatre,  in  all 
Its  branches  except  low  comedy.  The 
n-,ore  woe-begone  is  the  low  comedian, 
the  more  we  laugh  at  li,m:  but  to  mod- 
ern tastes  at  least,  which  know  nothing 
of   the   robustious  fellows   of  old,  the 
tragedian   .nust  not   be   too  hale '  and 
hearty.    There  is  some  excuse  for  the 
partiality,   fo'-   the   theatre   appeals  to 
the  mind  through   the  eye  as  well  as 
through  the  othet   senses;  but  it  shows 
that  we  are  depending  too  much  upon 
tile  eye  if  the   performance,    say,  of 
Materna  as  Kundry  should  have  left  us 
remarking  tipon  nothing  but  her  figure 
or  if  all  that  we  had  to  say  of  Irvln.i  s 
Komeo  was  that  he  aid  not  look  young 
enough  for  the  part.    It  takes  an  imae- 
m.itive  audience  as   well  as    a  great 
actor  for  tho  soul  or  tragedy  to  s!;in.> 
so   clearly   through   his  physique  that 
Hamlet's  square  shoulders  may  not  in- 
terfere with  the  passion  and  the  beautv 
of  Hamlet." 
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'Iker  "^^^  Heruld  published 
last  Sunrtay  an  Inten  iew 
and  Mr.  ^(^j,  Mr.  Wa\ter  Walker 
CervinO  of  thP  Castle  square 
-atr*.  In  which  Mr.  WaJker  spoke  of 
,Aln  phases  of  life  In  Cuba,  where  h.' 
ourned   six  yco^s 

■;lno.  the  coneul  of  Cuba,  has  takr  , 
-  nee  at  certain  statements  made  hy 
Walker,  and  he  now  Nvrltes  to  him 
follows; 

Walter  Walker  of  the  Castle  Squarel 
I -o    Boston — Sir: 

.\fxer  readmg  in  last  Sunday  s  Herald 
Boston  your  false  and  absurd  state- 
.-nts  about  your  e''P«'-*"'"%'''''"*; 
,ng  Cuba  some  time  ago.  I  have  to 
.nec-t    beforf.    answering    your  coarse 
nd   unjustified  insults  to   the  Cubans 
id  their  government,   whether  1  am 
.ling  to  deal  with  an  .scaped  lunatic  or 
clown  from  the  Castle  Square  corn- 
iny:  but  if  yov.  are  either  I  must  on- 
,,.s  that  I  cannot  understand  how  .^n . 
,an  in  his  senses  could  write  in  bU.i 
an   msultlng  manner  of  a  P"Pl« 
h^ve  done  nothing  to  mer  t  it^  You  aro 
.r.   unjust   In   your   treatment   of  tne 
•ubars  because  you  have  never  known  I 
hem     their   civility   and    kindness  to, 
'IraT.sers  coming'  to  their  shores  ar«| 
well  known  everywhere.  1 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ]ust  now, 
when  the  authorities  and  more  promi- 
nent merchants  of  the  Greater  Boston 
hiv>   sent   a   special  representative  to 
ruha  to  aMc  the  Cub3n  people  to  come 
o '  hi.  CUV  next  fall  and  exhibit  their 
oroducts  and  progress  at  the  fair  to  be 
held  then    vou  should  jar  the  harmony 
existing  between  the  Cubans  and  the 
^meHcln  people.    1  do  not  In  the  leas, 
rioubt  that  vour  statement  will  be  taken 
/by  the  Cubans  as  coming  from  a  man 
intending  to  be  witty  and  not  take  n 

^{ncMiou  allow  me  to  tell  y^u  Mr^ 
Walker,  that  the  Cubans,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  "people  of  the  tropics,  ho  d 
high  esteem  all  foreigners  coming  to 
,hen  for  b  usiness  or  for  pleasure,  but 
do  not  relish  the  visits  of  those  who 
onlv  see  -our  faults  and  not  our  great 
virtues.    Yours^.^am^^  cERVINO, 

we  see  no  substantial  reason  for  Mr. 
Cervino's  letter.  Mr.  Walker  made  sotne 
amusing  comments  on  Cuban  life,  as 
Mn  Cervino  might  talk  about  peculiari- 
ties of  Bostonians. 


I  1 


you  were  unable  to  linil  me.  iL  i;; 
jUc  "tliat  I  loft  my  ".odginRs  in  C.ien- 
<111e  Place  some  weeks  aso.  for  tho 
sake  of  pursuing  my  sociological  stud- 
lea  vutslde  of  boston.  I  found  myself 
becoming  too  much  of  a  Bostonlan.  1 
was  in  a  rut.  1  was  beginnln.i;  to 
wonder  how  people  could  live  any- 
J^•ht're  else:  I  found  myself  acceptms 
fhp  city  government  as  the  best  pos- 
in  the  best  of  worlds.  During  my 
ice  I  have  gathered  invaluable  nia- 
,  for  my  colossal  work.  I  attended 
1  Hecker  trial  and  was  struck  by  tho 
character  of  the  jury.  I  met  Mi-. 
K.jo.sevelt  on  his  arrival  an  1  havo 
learned  from  him  surprlslns:  facts  about 
the  Indians  in  Brazil,  facts  that  havo 
not  yet  been  published.  It  seems  that 
■for  some  davs  Mr.  Roosevelt  subsisted 
exc'u.^lvely  on  Brazil  nuttr,  thfe  seeds  of 
the  Bertholletla  excelsa,  the  Souarl  nuts 
that  grow  on  the  Juvia  trees  and  give  a 
brilliant  gloss  to  the  teeth.  I  have  had 
many  other  strange  and  some  perilous 
adventures,  all  cheerfully  undergone  in 
the  cause  of  science. 

An  Ideal  Summer. 
You  also  said  that  my  cottage  in 
Clamport  was  not  yet  open.  This  xs 
Hue.  To  the  best  of  my  kn.vvvlcdgo 
tramps  have  not  opened  it,  for  unlike 
Mr  Arthur  Brisban:^  who  is  cornstaiitly 
advocating  in  Mr.  Hearst's  newspapers 
tiie  simple  and  abstemious  life.  I  have 
no  cases  of  chamnagne.  I  have  nc 
burgundy  in  the  wcod  or  bottled.  Ana\ 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  go  to, 
Clamport  at  all  this  summer. 

When  I  can  afford  it,  I  shall  have  a 
quiet,  restful  vacation.   I  shall  send  the 
women  folks  to  some  fashionable  hotel 
or  to  Europe.   Then  I  shall  hire  a  room 
on  Beacon  hill,  preferably  in  Mt.  Vernon 
street  high  up,  a  back  room  with  green 
in  the  little  yard,  a  tree  or  two,  and 
birds  singing  in  the  mornins.   The  wall 
paper  may  bo  dueer;  the  bathtub  may 
be  of  zinc;  it  may  have  seen  hard  ser-. 
vice,  one  of  the  kind  that  led  Dr.  l  lenr>;; 
AUers    vice-president  of  the  board  ot 
health  in \ Harrison,  N.  J.,  to  condemn 
the  familv  tub  as  unclean  and  unsani- 
tary but'l  shall  be  alone,  and  my  own 
master.   If  there  are  errands  to  be  run, 
they  will  be  for  myself.    I  can  order 
what  X  please  to  eat.    If  I  wish  pork 
chops,   liver  and  bacon,  sausages  and 
mashed  potatoes,  pie,  doughnuts,  I  can 
call  for  them,  and  there  will  be  no  oriel 
to  consider  my  health.    I  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  call  on  the  Browns,  Jones 
and  Kobinsons  just  because  they  are 
ntichbors  in  the  little   community.  1 
cjxn  obtain  fresh  fish,  which  is  seldom 
en  in  a  seaside  resort. 


whll  or 

LIU  I  ,  .  .  -  .  ..iL-  window  ii  • 
cCmo  through  the  screens.]  What  is  that 
smel'  of  smoke?  And  thef'e  is  a  snlffinn 
trip  through  the  house  and  then  outsiue 
around  it.  A  skunk  is  coming  up  the 
pine  needle  road.  Ah.  the  quiet  ana  the 
pure  air  of  th^yountyi' '. 

All  this  happens  lit  a  fUuU*  cottage,  a 
real  cottage.  The  Fergusons  and  the 
<3oli-',htlys  live  in  summer  palaces.  Th<^f 
have  electric  lights.  They  dress  for 
dinner.  Uke  those  at  ease  in  Zion,  they 
He  upon  beds  of  ivory  and  stretch  them- 
selves upon  their  couches,  and  eat  tlio 
lambs  out  of  the  flock  and  the  calves 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall;  they  drink 
wine  in  bowls  and  anoint  themselves 
wHh  the  chief  ointments.   They  mlglit 


p^led  inio  .olio  volumts  ,1  v.Iik..  Uu. - 
were  793  eight  years' ago.  ! 

•It  was  not  the  founder's  lntenUon| 
that  the  library  should  be  such  a  com- 
prehensive collection  of  books  as  It  has 
become.  He  purposed  t°  ^xcmde  all 
dramatic  literature  from  he  shelves  on 
the  ground  that  "even  If  some  lUt  e 
profit  might  be  reaped  (which  God 
knows  is  very  little),  the  benefit  thereo 
will  nothing  countervail  the  hajm  that 
the  scandal  will  brmg  upon  the  hbian 
when  it  shall  be  given  °tit  "lat  we 
stuffed  It  full  of  baggage  books.  This 
restriction  was  long  ago  removed. 

When  the  library  was  opened  there  was 
noteworthy  thieving.  A  contemporaneous 
aB-welfbe  in  the  city.    But  we.  poor  letter  -^ed  the  fact  that  JU^^^^^^^ 
wretches,   depend  on  ^''^"^erlng  car  s  mencement  at  Oxford 
for  meat  or  haggle  over  the  price  In  especially  for  the  great  co""""' 
the  fly  blown  sfed  of  the  store.    But  kut-purses:  Whe'-«°*  ^"^"^f  "Vt'^^eX, 
why  recount  the  Iliad  of  country  woes,,  and  shrewd  turtis   as     rst   Mr  Bodl 
from  the  tents  of  the  caterpillars       lost  his  clock.  Sir  Klchaid  two  jewe^^ 

off  a  gentleman's  shoe,_  and  made  the 
i^oose  go  home  barefoot." 

Robert  and  Richard 

This  library  that  now  asks  for  t2o0,0U0 
In  all  has  had  surly  custodians.  When 


NOVEHSTS  AS  PLAYWRIGHTS 

IVIlES  Alice  Brown,  who  has  taken 

the  $10,000  prize  offered  by  Mr.  "Win-,  .„       . —  — -  nvfnrd 

throp  Ames  for  the  most  acceptable.  King  ^^mes    In     Oo,  wen    to  Oxforc^^ 


Xjlay.  was  already  known  here  and  in, 
England  as  a  writer  of  remarkable 
short  stories.  She  has  written  nov-| 
els  of  long  breath,  but  her  peculiar 
talent,  one  is  tempted  to  say  genius 


•and  amongst  other  tdiflces  now  went 
to  view  that  famous  library,  renewed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  Imitation  of  Al- 
exander," he,  "at  his  departure  br.kc 
ouMnto  that  noble  speech,  'If  I  were  not 
King,  I  would  be  a  university  man,' 


ent,  one  is  lemtJicu  -.^  ^'-j    n   ^   King,  1  woulu   ijc  »    

best  Shown  in  her  mtle  tales  of   and  if  I  were  -  that  xmu^^ 


New  England  life.  In  this  field  she 
has  been  occasionally  equalled  only: 
by  Miss  Wilklns  and  Miss  Jewett.  ai>d 
as  a  rule  her  range  is  wider,  her  sym- 
pathy is  richer,  her  humor  more  luic-; 
tuous.  The  volumes  of  these  storiesj 
entitled  "Meadow-Grass"  and  "Tiver- 
ton Tales"  .  ould  be  aprccifited  by  ror-| 
cigners.  The  early  and  most  power- 
ful stories  by  Miss  Wilkins  are  too 
often  grim  without  relief,  incredible 
except  to  those  who  are  familiar  v.itn 
the  New  iSngland  conscience;  while 
the  charming  stories  of  Miss  Jewett 
are  parochial,  and  their  deli'cate  fl: 


ana  ii  i  "c.c    -        .  i.  t 

oner  if  I  might  have  my  wish.  I  would 
de^fre  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that 
Ubrary.  and  to  be  chained  together  with 
so  marly  good  authors  et  mortuis  magis- 
tr  "••  So  is  the  story  trld  by  Kober 
Burton.  Another  Burton.  Sir  Richard 
FrancU.  wishing  the  loan  of  an  Arabic 
niaTusc  -lpt,  the  V.'ortley  Monlague  text 
r  he  "Arabian  Ni.;hts."  had  a  curious 
and  irritating  experience  wnich  he  re- 
lated in  the  appendix.  "Ineptiao  Bodle- 
anae  "  published  in  the  fourth  volume 
Of  the  supplemental  Ni,-hts  to  the  "Book 
of  the  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Mght. 
lis  story  is  a  ma^Urpiece  of  righteous 
.Uuperatlon.  "Sir  Tho.nas  Bodley  never 
wou'd  have  condemned  students  to  stu.ly 
In  Ihe  Bodleian  had  he  known  the  pe.n.is 
fortes  et  dures  to  which  in  these  days 


The  VJl4  "Gambol  of  the  Lambs"  took; 
placo  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
evening.  There  was  a  big  audleuce. 
Mayor  and  Mrs  Curley  occupied  a  oox_ 
The  entertainment  was  late  in  stai  Ung 
and  did  not  end  till  near  ^^^'I'^M^ 
There  were  cccasional  waits  tiit  Hie 
.audience  took  everytlilng  good-na.ured- 
iy.  In  fact.  Ihtre  was  a  •^■P''-}\"^ /"Z' 
o.isness  bofi  Uiore  and  behind  the  foo.- 
li'  ht^  and  ^he  performers  were  as  Keen 
iiriheir  enjoyment  of  their  work  as  was 
the  big  audie.'ice. 

The  performance  last  night  was  va- 
ried   There  was  an  abundance  of  corn- 
ed v.  and  then  there  was  the  gruesome 
l>.-orical  sketch.  -Experience. 
The  entertainment  opened  with  a  niin- 
,-1    circle,    wlih    the    assistance  ot 
.  ,usa-s  band.  De  Wolf  Hopper  Y*^. 

,,.rlocutor.  It  was  a  pleasure  .o  hear 
l,in,  "feed"  the  ends  with  s"cli  ease  and 
spontaneity.   The  jokes  were  fresh  and 

^■A  cartoon  Carnival"  introOuced  the 
audience  to  Hy  Mayer.  George  Mc- 
Matius  R.  F.  Oiitcault  and  Winsor  Mc 

^"The  Rainbow  Cocktail."  with  Edwin, 
Ptevens  as  the  Wizard,  was  an  enter- 
inlng  number.  . 
Mr.  Hobarfs  "Experience     was  the 
o  tragic  note  of  the  evening.    It  v/a. 
'endidly    interpreted,    and    held  tne 
idience  as  dazed.  torn-' 
-The    Dancing   Ages     was    a  ten 
elchorean  act  that  gavo-  added  pleasure 
in  depi  ting  the  milestones  of 
Many  other  sketches  contr  buted  to 
"e  of  the  best  entertainments  of  its 
i.  ,1  T,..ston  lias  ever  seen.  .   


As  the  World  Wags 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


UB  in  a  sea  ot  folly  toss'd 

choicest  hours  ot  life  are  lost: 
•-   always   -wlshinK  to  retrea.1, 

coulu  I  see  my  country  Beat! 

re.  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook, 
'  P.  or  peruse  some  ancient  book. 
•  1  there  In  sweet  oblivion  drown  ■ 

■se.  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Absence. 

the  World  Wags:  > 
Vet  the  man  that  wrote  th4  Latin 
rses  thus  imitated  in  English  lived 
c  .lly  In  Rome,  and  the  imitator  of 


Country  Horrors. 

I  was  talking  with  some  men  at  th_ 
Porphyry    about    summer    plans,  ana 
everv  one  of  them  said  that  if  he  could 
have  his  way.  he  wou  d  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  the  city..    The  country  is  beau 
tiful.  no  doubt.    The  stars  are  bi-ghter. 
the  Milky  Way  is  still  more  mysteridus; 
there  is  always  a  southwest  wind  in 
Clamport  and  it  comes,  cooled,  over  tne, 
water;   but  these  things  have  finally 
"got  on  mv  nerves."    The  most  dismal 
sound  in  the  world  is  that  of  a  village  | 
meetinghouse  bell  tolling  for  the  few 
last  minutes  just  before  Sunday  #ven- 
ing  service.    Then  there  are  the  t^inder 
storms.    In  the  city  they  are  ""t  terri- 
fying    They  are  a  welcome  relief,  ana 
thev  come  as  a  rule  at  a  reasonable  and 
convenient  hour.    But  at  Clamport  auc. 
,  ifl-other  villages  they  lUie  to  arrive  a 
'  intle  after  midnight.  It  s-:^eins  as  though 
I  the  most  sinister  cloud  is  directly  over 
I  vour  cottage.    You  are  singled  out  for 
Vengeance.  Tou  thirk  of  what  ytu  have 
'  doni  and  what  you  have  lett  tindone 
AU  the  stories  about  the  freaks  of  light- 
ning rush  into  your  mind.    Was  It  last 
summer  or  the  summer  before  last  taal 
a  neighbor's  flagstaff  wa'^i struck  a  tew 
rods  from  your  back  fence  and  a  b  )lt 
hit  the  undertaker's  shop,  which  Is  now 
a  garage? 

Quiet  Evening. 

Su-rmer  life  is  richer  in  the  city.  No 
one  reads  a  book,  ancient  or  modern, 
near  a  brook  except  in  pastoral,  idyllic, 
or  elegiac  poetry.  A  book  in  a  hammock 
or  for  an  easv  chair  on  the  veranda  is 
only  0  soporific.    How  can  a  man  write 
when  through  his  chamber  window  he 
sees  the!  ocean  laughing,  /frowning,  or 
inscrutable    a#d    guarding    its  horrid 
secrets.    Furthermore  villagers  and  na- 
tives can  never  be  persuaded  that  you 
have  any  work  to  do.      The  villagers 
argue  that  if  you  can  afford  a  cottage 
you  have  abundant  leisure  and  arc  not 
obliged  to  earn  your  living.    The  neigh- 
bors, knowing  you  are  not  in  town,  at 
once  accuse  you  of  enjoying  a  vacation. 
They  come,  the  piazza  birds  :  they  rppst, 
they  chatter.    "Yes.  but  you  can  go  to 
bed  early,"  I  hear  some  one  say.    A  man 
accustomed  to  late  hours  goes  to  bed- 
only  the  genteel  "retire"— say  at  9:30 
or  10  P.  M.    He  sleeps  till  about  o  .SO 
\    AI     He  hears  birds  twittering  and 
inquiring  about  the  weather  before  trie 
sun  rises  over  the  bay.    A  motor-beat  i.". 
chug-chugging.    There  he  lies  and  dozes 

-rafte^orre  falls  a^eep  -1 

^^'""A'^l  '  um-r^iuil   the'  lamp  is 
The  ta  k  is  spasmodic,  irrele 
lighted.    The  taiK  ^ 
vant,  snappish.    HOW  eas.^^^^  "^^^ 
I^,f  r^  S  H  -  -e  /un^ace^ef 
'^^'tl^l^  <^ll^w°?d  or  is  e^ 


are  parocmai.  auu  ..lid  -  -         ..  o       ""VT„  ^nnmrd    •    •    •  The 

vor  evaporates  when  they  are  taVen :  t^^«>-,^-,«Jf,t-''^,3'r  model  of  what 

-    the    meetin;,'!  7"^;^^%  ought  not  to  be.    It  is  at  once 
house  spirs.  oven.olld  and  rickety  :  ^^'''"Jf.^^^^,^^^^^ 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whet^e.|  a|^^of  l^oks^^  wa.  ^.  and  ,t^ 
the  wings  of  Miss  Brow  n's  muse  w  ill,  .ta.ua  es.  i^^^^^_^^         ^^^^^^  ^ 

.  *  "  The  reading  pubho  in  the  19th 
centurv  must  content  Itself  with  boxes 
rstalls,  Hl^ethoso  of  ano  d-fasmoned 


endure  a  long  dramatic  flight;  wheth 
er  the  play  that  pleased  the  judges 
in  this  recent  competition  will  please 
an  intelligent  and  critical  public  OC 
this  we  may  be  reasonably  sure:  thatj 
the  new  play  will  have  more  drama-', 
tic  worth  than  "Kebecca  of  Sunny-; 
brook  Farm"   and  "Little  Women,"  j 
whose  popular   success  disconcerted 
Irue'lovers  of  the  drama.   There  n:ay 
also' be  evidence  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  a  novelist  of  high 
rank  can  be  equally  successful  as  a 
dramatist.  ' 

Fielding  wrote  plays,  but  they  were 
for  a  day  and  are  now  dull  reading. 
Bulwer's  "Richelieu,"  in  spite  of  its  | 
pinchbeck,  is  occasionally  revived  f  or  | 
the  benefit  of  an  actor  of  the  "old. 
school."  Thackeray  had  a  longing  forj 
Ihe  ^tage  but  not  the  gift  of  writ-; 
ing  for  it.  Dickens,  a  master  of' 
melodrama  in  fiction  is  best  known  as| 
a  playwright  by  a.laptations  of  his 
novels.  Hardy,  although  a  few  of  his 
novels  have  been  dramatized,  cannot 
be  ranked  amo^g  dramatists,  and 
Meredith  w^as  not  for  the  stage. 
Charles  Reade  in  collaboration  with 
others,  was  more  fortunate  than 
Wilkie  Collins.  And  so  one  might 
go  through  the  catalogue  ending  with 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  who  has  not 
shown  the  talent  of  Sir  James  Bar- 


m  France  there  are  two  gvQ&tl  that    the  combination 


exceptions,  the  elder  and  the  young- 
er Dumas.  Balzac's  plays  quick- 
ly disappeared.  Hugo,  the  dramatist, 
is  now  numbered  even  by  his  ardent 
admirers  among  the  dead.  The 
weaker  Tolstoi  is  the  Tolstoi  of  the 
tracts  thinly  disguised  in  careless 
dramatic  dress. 

-I  no  sooner.-  sallh  hr.  "come  "ito  the 
librnry.  but  I  bolt  the  dour  to  me.  c^cludlni, 
ust.  ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices, 
whose  nurse  is  idleness,  .he  mother  of  ^- 
noranee,  and  melancholy  hoiself,  'n  be 

-r^^l:"n:r'iat:■":;\^'^.oX"Vspl':;: 

Tnf  •sweer''c:nT/ut:lu;t  1  .ny  aU  our  «reat 
ones,  and  rloh  men  that  know  not  this  hap 
pincss."   


A  Famous  Library. 

The  famous  Bodley  Library  is  solicU- 
■  ing  pecuniary  help.   It  appears  that  the 
prlnUng  of  the  Bodleian  catalogue  ajon 
wni  ,.ost  at  least  |150,000.   Hitherto  all 


Uvern  or  coffee  house  of  the  ht^mb  er 
scrt  wherein  two  readers  can  h:ir(lly 
find  .com  for  sitting  back  to  ^h* 
atmosphere    is    umdeasant    ami  these 
riean  httle  cribs,  of'.s-i  undmy  crowded 
are  so  dark  that  after  the  If  October 
the  reading  room  must  be  closed  at 
p  M  "  And  then  U  irton,  after  castigat 
ing  the  librarians,  freed  his  mind  about 
r^ford.  its  detestable  climat.=.  Its  mar.h 
gases  and  bacteria,    '•pi't^.'a'e  and  th^ 
re'iolute  negJect  of  sani'atK'n  are  piob- 
^  Lbb'  tbe  chief  ca.u.es  why  Oxford  never 
yot  ircduced  a  wr.  il  famous  and  eroch- 
m^-King  man  while  Cambridg.!  can  boast 

0  xsewton  and  Da'w:i."  should  bC 
remembered,  however,  that  >r  L.chard 
W.-19  lusticated  at  --Oxford  with  a  spe- 
cial lecDmn  endation  not  to  rrtarn.  and 
t.vu  h.  left  in  a  lUi-.  spi.,l  bravado 
by  a  tnndem  while  he  perf.i.me.l  on  a 
yard  o.-  tin  trumpet  ..'U  luf>  way  to  tbe 

"^RuTsiriUc^hard  was  not  the  only  one 
to  complam  ot  the  Bodleian  custodi^ans 
George  III.  presented  a  copy  of  Capt. 
Cook^s  vovages  to  the  library  when  the 
book  w^s  nrlt  published.  The  librarian 
at  once  sent  the  copy  to  a  friend  with 
fnc  e  asking  him  to  keep  it  tor  a  ye» 
o-  more  otherwise  if  the  university  met 
knew  the  book  was  available,  he  wouk 
be  "pestered  to  death"  fcy  application 
for  it. 

How  to  Eat  Strawberries. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  As  to  the  lusc  ious  strawberry:  Rals 
■  ton  Investigations  having  demonstrate^ 

tion    of  strawberr 
aci^d  and  sugar  is  more  than  lively  t 
produce  rheimatism,  we  h.iv,^  adopte 
the    following    method:     Remove  th 
hulls,  place  berries  in  strainer  or  co. 
ander,  let  cold  water  from  the  fauc 
clash  ov.r  them  to  cleanse  them  froi 
any  aecumulatlon  of  dust  or  grit.  -WM 
drained,   serve  in   sauce  dishes  til\ 
their  pristine  purity,  convoying  th^ 
the  mouth  one  by  one  with  an  ordlW 
wooden  toothpick.    This  saves  staUB 
the  fingers,  saves  sugar,  possibly 
rheumatism,  and  we  believe  a  few  tri 
will   be  the  only  recomti;e.idaMon  t 
i.«  reeded.  H.  CRAIC 

Boston.  M».y  29. 

We  object  to  the  wooden  toothp 
however  it  may  be  used.  We  have  r 
that  the  ancient  Romans  pr^K 
toothpicks  of  mastic  wood,  but 
objection  still  hoMs.  Whit  la  th«  f 
ter  w^ith  a  fork  or  a  spoon  for 
strawberries? — Ed. 


Urns  In  Architecture. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
One  seldom  notices  what  is  consM 


attracted   to  an 
luself  obnoxious  one  learns  to 
o  ^vlth  '°  occurrence, 

f  onl'«  ^T^"'"?*  '^^"eraria.  The  ashes 
J  '  cL-^,"-  Z'^^  exception  usual- 
co    h-^^ll/f^f""''''^'  according 

o  C  wiltr^,''  "^'^^^'^  t'^^y  exposed 
o  xhK-T.tf^f'  exception 
o  Xft.s  usually  observed  incongruity  1.- 

bui  r^'^^  "^"P'^y  whe™  upon 

^ho  .„  t°  the  uses  of  those 

unl..T  ^^^"^  *°  rest  draped 

ess  pl'  i"';"'..'^''"'"  suggestfve- 
■ess  plainly  "points  a  moral." 

Boston.  E.  D.  SPEAR.  M.  D. 

At  the  Quincy  Schoof, 

s  the  World  Wags: 

The  boys  at  the  Quincy  school  were 
^  Ke"A'''r^°°''      geography,  thS^ks  4 

lo"  ed'  ^fTJ^"  ^"""""^  °^  situation 
lo^^ed  Itself  when  some  near-sighted 
■ho  ars  would  get  the  bays,  gulff  a^d 

enl"nfW°'^'''''^       the  g're!^  me^-, 
fent  of  the  class. 

Iwhen  th^Tf^?*"""*         P'««d      °'<I  Maine, 
jn  nen  the  pointers  came  down  witli  a  ran 

(ind  Mike  Monahan  still  at  the  map. 
"'oa'rf  Ini'L'tr^f'e'"'  ^'^  "anlsh 

wl1?;e%'nf^r.n"Srte'™"'"^  ^« 

TSfoTd'sl^'stoV^''^"^^"" 
throw  my  line  oCf  Grltfln's  wharf  and 
muse  o'er  ancient  glory.  '  ° 

B.— Griffin's  wharf  was  the  scene 
e  Boston  Tea  party. 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN 
oston,  May  29. 


;lly  p 


At}. 


losl  human, 


were  I'oeral  in  the  display  of  their    „,rinn»(     .  , 

points,   but  singing  and  dancing  l"^-  ^he  form  of  huge  birds, 

u  ,ido  an  innovation  tango  in  an 


ood 

ere  not  among  'them 
t  In  the  second  act  a  dance,  "El  Bruto," 
was  introduced.  As  a  dance,  it  is  of 
trifling  significance.  It  is  a  scene  of 
.lealousy  and  murder  witli  cracldng  of 
fi  whip  that  does  not  always  crack; 
with  the  knocking  about  a  comely  and 
half-clad  girl;  with  t)ie  final  murder 
and  dragging  Iier  off  tlie  stage.  This 
"dance"  Is  not  beautiful  in  any  way;  it  is 
not  dramatically  alluring;  it  is  not' sen- 
suous; it  is  not  thrilling,  in  fact  there 
le  no  excuse  for  it. 

A  large  audience  expressed  its  pleas- 
ure throughout  the  performance. 


Feminist. 

;  V  correspondent  asks  for  the  defini-  i 
|t  n  of  the  word  "feminist".    It  comes 
I>m    the   French    "feministe,"    which  I 
;    first  was  applied  rather  derisively 
'  ':ertain  males.    As  used  today,  the  1 
i  may  thus  be  defined:  "An  advo-  j 
of  the  claims  of  women  as  the 
Is  of  men  in  realms  of  literature 
.  I  art  as  well  as  in  the  sociological 
■;  rid."    This  may  he  extended.  The 
vrd  includes  those  who  believe  that 
awoman  should  be  permitted  to  play 
p.!  active  part  in  business  of  any  kind. 
J»l  feminist  Is  not  necessarily,   as  we 
Ujierstand  it,  in  favor  of  female  suf- 
fige. 


By  PHILiP  HALE. 

'iHlTBERT  THEATRE— First  perfor- 
'jnce  in  Boston  of  "Madame  Moselle," 
Viiusical  comedy  adapted  from  the 
jhiich  by  Edward  A.  Paulton.  Music 
ij  Ludwi*r  Bnglander,  with  interpola- 
|is  by  William  P.  Chase  and  August 
*inerke.  Musical  conductor,  August 
i'f  iriecke. 

iirlel    Smudge  Ralph  Herz 

f.   Vane  Josie  Intropidi 

,-ja   :   Diane   d' Aubrey 

Id    Oorson  Jack  Henderson 

A   Moselle  Olga  Roller 

Ifrry   Boland  Ernest  Lambart 

vftthew  Hallen  Mostyn 

-,Tzzo  William  Pruette 

"tite  Adele  HeJen  Novita 

n  told  that  this  musical  comedy 
■?en  performed  in  certain  western 
It  was  produced  in  New  York 
-■  Shubert  Theatre  on  the  23d  of 
-  lOnth. 

story,  while  it  is  not  conspicuous 
iginaMty  or  brilliance.  Is  coherent 
;h    for    operetta    purposes.  Mrs. 

a  rich  widow,  is  engaged  to  a 
c:  fellow  Corson,  who  overlooks  her 
and    her    absurd    and  tiresome 
nch  for  the  sake  of  her  m.oijey.  Her 
l.,ighter    Nina    returns    from  Paris. 
'  were   she   has  been  since  childhood. 
■''C-Eoii  falls  at  once  in  love  with  her. 

Nia  thinks  that  one  Smudge,  a  smug 
'a  I  hypocritical  secretary  of  the  Vane 
•"cll.rities,  is  to  be  her  future  father-in- 
■■  Itj'-    The  jealous  mother  puts  Nina  in 
aichool.  not  Madame  Moselle's  finish- 
ii    school   for   young   ladies,   as  she 
11  ks,   but  -in  Madame  Moselle's  art 
\  rlemy.    This  little  plot  is  framed  by 
'■■sun,  his  comrade  Boland,  a  teacher 
'I  painting,  and  Eva  Moselle  of  the  art 
aj.demy,  so  that  Corson  and  Nina  can 
there.    They  are  discovered,  but 
thing  is  happily  adjusted  in  the 
ISl  act. 

I  his  is  a  .summer  show,  and  it  is  not 
nbessary  to   inquire  analytically  into 
'  ■  structure  of  this  form  of  entertain- 
iint.    The  success  in  these  instances 
.f  nds  largely  on  the  music,  the  ability 
lie  chitf  comedian  and  the  leading 
lan  and  the  beauty  and  the  dancing 
;iorus  girls.   Mr.  Bnglander's  muslci 
an  easy  swing,  but  on  the  whole  is 
■  l  ied.    There  are  one  or  two  grace- 
I    ■coiivers^ational"  ensembles,  and  "I'll 
^  Tliere"  will  undoubtedly  be  whistled. 
"  i.nstantinople"  as  sung  lustily  by  Mr. 
f  lette  caught  the  fancy  of  the  "audi- 
r  H  last  night, 
liss  d'.\ubrey  pleased  by  a  simplicity 
liad  .i  dash  of  sophistication.  She 
a   charming  entrance;   she  acted 
•  antly,    sang  not  too  well  and  not 
rjrlj-,  and  altogether  made  a  favorable 
nression.    Little  can  bo  said  in  praise 
he  other  singers,  with  the  exception' 
ii.  Pruette,  who  has  been  known  to 
1,1-  many  years. 

Herz  was  again  humorous  in  his 
,liar  way.  The  character  may 
ge,  but  the  comedian's  methods 
mannerisms  are  the  same.  He  is  at 
K  amusing,  but  he  relies  too  much 
getting  one  leg  over  the  line  that 
rates  humor  from  vulgarity.  Occa- 
both  legs 
oi.  eight 


ai.der 

met 

e|iyt 


I  Miss  Mary  Nash,  who  has  already 
earned  much  distinction  upon  the  stage, 
through  her  excellent  work  as  star  of 
j"The  City,"  "The  Woman"  and  "The 
Lure,"  is  making  her  vaudeville  debut 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week  having  se- 
[lected  a  novel  little  one-act  play  en- 
titled "The  Watch  Dog,"  that  gives 
her  a  beautiful  opportunity  to  once 
again  display  her  dramatic  ability.  Miss 
Nash  plays  the  part  ol:  a  woman  burglar 
who  enters  a  home  upon  Riverside  Drive 
to  find  already  ransacking  the  resi- 
dence a  person  for  whom  the  police 
have  long  been  seeking.  Tlie  police  are 
well  aware  that  this  burglar  has  been 
accustomed  to  operate  in  the  attire  of 
a  society  woman.  Miss  Nash  quickly 
conceives  the  idea  of  explaining  her 
own  presence  by  feigning  that  she  is 
the  care-taker's  daughter  and,  wliip- 
ping  out  a  revolver,  she  compels  the 
first  visitor  to  give  up  all  the  jewels 
[he  has  gathered  together. 

A  scuffle  follows  and  the  society 
burglar  secures  the  revolver  with  which 
ImIss  Nash  has  been  threatening  him. 
1  Subsequently  she  grabs  off  the  coiffure 
I  her  rival  burglar  has  been  wearing, 
thereby  disclosing  his  identity.  Miss  J  i' 
I  Nash  then  asserts  she  is  really  a  secret 
service  man  in  disguise  and  the  burglar 
No.  1,  feeling  confident  that  he  has  at 
last  been  trapped,  beats  a  hurried  re- 
treat leaving'  his  haul  behind  him  just 
as  Miss  Nash's  pal  Jimmy,  who  has 
been  on  guard  outside,  appears  at  the 
door  to  be  greeted  with  the  announce- 
ment that  she  has  just  made  their  rich- 
est haul. 

It  is  an  interesting  little  story  with 
an  ending  that  can  hardly  be  divined  in 
advance.  Miss  Nash,  needless  to  say, 
was  excellent,  while  Harry  Fraser  was 
capital  in  his  role  and  thie  audience 
quite  agreed  with  Miss  Nash  when  she 
said  to  him,  "Julian  Eltynge  has  noth- 
ing upon  you."  Miss  Nash  is  well 
known  to  Boston  audiences  as  is  her 
sister,  Miss  Florence  Nash,  who  was 
recently  here  in  one  of  the  season's 
successes,  "Within  the  Law."  She  is  a 
daughter  of  P.  F.  Nashi  of  the  United 
Booking  Offices  of  America. 

The  Transatlantic  Trio  in  a  new  musi- 
cal piece,  introducing  a  scene  of  50  years 
ago,  with  Harry  Clarke  as  banjolst, 
have  one  of  the  best  of  the  other  num- 
bers upon  this  week's  bill.  Welch,  Mealy 
and  Montrose,  tumbling  comedians,  were 
as  amusing  as  ever,  while  great  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  appearance  of 
Hartman  and  Varady,  the  hit;  of  the 
recent  Boston  Theatre  dance  carnival, 
and  now  appearing  in  sensational  Hun- 
garian dances  and  other  similar  novel- 
Conlin,  Steele  and  Carr  proved  a 
songs,  dances  and  piano 


nouncln.g 

tne  curtain  raiser  and  in  a  new  form 
of  "hesitation"  ask  the  ladles  to  re- 
move their  hats,  until  the  burlesque 
runaway  train  crashes  througx,  the  au- 
dience with  a  deafening  explosiV  '.le 
Route  of  Lyman  H.  Howe's  xfavel 
Festival"  holds  the  audience  every  min- 
ute. 

The    Construction    of    the  Panama 
Canal  described  as  a  "nation-wide  tri- 
umph"   is    unusually   interesting  from 
a   technical    and    instructive   point  of 
v:ew.     The  huge  engines  and  dredges 
are  shown  at  work  and  the  explosions 
of    dynamite   are    realistic    to   a  high 
degree.    Many  of  the  best  Sims  were  re- 
peated in  burlesque  by  marionette  fig- 
ures and   when   the   first  "battleship" 
was  drawn  through  the  canal  by  a  don- 
key who  ate  everything  in  sight  even 
{the  looks,  and  who  after  kicking  his 
!  master  so   hard  that  lie  went  to  sc-e 
ithe   .stars,    finally   sank   the  ship,  the 
house  was  in  an  uproar.   The  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  n  ost  original  and  amusing. 
,    A  most  varied  program  is  given.  As 
jthe  quaint  picturesque  rivers  of  France 
!are  shown,  the  native  birds  are  seen  and 
"heard."   There  are  many  water  scenes. 
One  film    taken    from   an    ocean  liner 
j  shows  a  terrific  storm  at  sea  with  huge 
waves    washing    the    decks.     .Another  j 
shows  the  log  rafts  shooting  the  rapids 
in  the  Italian  Alps. 

The  chameleon,  a  small  lizard  is 
shown  magnified  68,400  times.  Aniong 
other  interesting  poses  it  is  shown 
catching  or  "swatting"  the  fly  with  its 
tongue,  which  is  twice  as  long  as  its 
body,  and  which  the  animal  uses  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  There  are  other 
interesting  animal  scenes,  cavalry  drills 
and  charges  and  scenes  of  daring  horse- 
manship that  almost  make  one  shudder. 

Mt.  Etna  is  shown  in  eruption.  There 
IS  an  exciting  race  betwen  a  hydroplane 
and  motor  boats  at  Monte  Carlo  The 
films  are  taken  from  the  hydroplane  and 
give  one  a  realistic  idea  of  what  it  must 
mean  to  be  an  air  passenger.  The  run- 
away train  is  well  given  and  when  in 
the  burlesque,  the  train  ploughs  through 
the  theatre."  the  crash  and  explosion 
leaves  the  audience  breathless. 
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ties. 

lively  trio 
playing. 

The  Five  SuIIys  in  the  variety  farce 
"The  Information  Bureau"  brought  an 
old  favorite  to  B.  F.  Keith's  and  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  deserved  applause.  Ed- 
v,'in  George,  who  keeps  up  a  rapid  fire 
of  talk  while  juggling;  the  Arco  Broth- 
ers, novelty  acrobats,  and  Irene  and 
Bobbie  Smith  in  a  series  of  well  rend- 
ered songs  complete  the  bill. 

CHANGES  IN  CAST 
AT  THE  COLONIAL 


KELLERMANN 
N  MOTION  PICTURES 

Miss  Annette  Kellermann  was  seer, 
as  the  heroine  of  an  attractive  -notion 
picture  play.  ".Xeptune's  Daughter," 
last  evening,  at  the  Trenrint  The.itre. 

The  story,  by  Capt.  Leslie  T.  Peacocke, 
is  fanciful  and  concerns  ihfe  adventures 
of  Annette,  daughter  of  the  monarch  of 
the  seas.  Her  baby  sifter  An,iiela  is 
dragged  ashore  in  a  lishermarrs  nei 
and  dies,  stifled  with  seav/eed.  .\nnette 
vows  vengeance  on  her  sister's  assas- 
sins. With  the  asistance  of  a  witch, 
she  is  transformed  from  mermaid  to 
mortal  maiden. 

The  young  King  AVilliam,  wandering 
in  the  woods,  meets  .Vnnctte  ana  loses 
no  time  in  summoning  her  to  court. 
Tliere  she  learns  that  her  lover  is  no 
other  than  the  king  wim  mis  .;iyeii  liis 
people  free  fishing  rights  n  lii-  iirr.  :![■,-' 
waters  and  is  therefore  'lirectU  'espoii- 
sible  for  tlie  little  nn  rniaid's  dja^li. 

Unable  to  carry  out  her  revenge  .\n- 
nette  returns  to  tlie  sea,  but  later 
when  King  William  is  about  to  take  liis 
life  in  a  revolution  she  rescues  him  and 
subsequentU    shares   his  throne. 

All  this,  with  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  Bermuda  for  a 
background  affords  Miss  Kellermann 
excellent  opportunities  to  display  ver- 
satility. 

Exquisitely  formed,  her  face  is  mo- 
bile and  singularly  expressive.  She  is 
effective  in  pantomime.  Her  prowess 
in  the  water  is  famous  and  both  as 
mermaid  and  mortal  she  performs  as- 
tonishing feats.  These  include  a  drop, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  from  a  60-foot 
cliff,  and  a  fight  under  water  with  a 
would-be  murderer. 

Miss  Kellermann  is  also  seen  as  a 
dancer  and  swordswonian.  The  pic- 
tures are  remarkable  for  clearness  and 
beauty,  while  the  story  is  diverting, 

.V  large  audience  was  highly  enter- 
tained. There  will  be  daily  matineos 
throughout  the  week. 


iy  he  succeeds  in  gettinc 


"The  Misleading  Lady"  ent6fe3"on°Bie 
fifth  week  of  its  run  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  last  evening.  There  wa.s  a 
large  audience  and  again  this  snappy 
melodramatic  farce  brought  forth  the 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The 
(End  of  the  Bridge,"  a  play  in  four  ajts 
*by  Florence  Lincoln. 


John   Garret.   M.   D  John  Craig 

Felix   Marriott  Donald  Meek 

fef^''  Henrietta  McDannel 

r.udwifc    Straus  Walter  Walker 

B^rtlett  s,,  Robprts 

Mary    .Stanley  .Mahfl  I'nl 

approval  of  the  house  and  there  was   Joan  Mannerlng   jiarv  y, 

.^11  audience  of  good  size  «  a  s' pre.-"iit 
yesterday  afternoon  at  a  revival  of  .\lis.s 
Lincoln's  play.  There  were  many  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure  in  the  play  on  the 
part  of  the  audience.  Two  members  of 
the  original  cast,  Mr.  Hassell.  who  ap- 
peard  as  Feli.x  Marriott,  and  Mr.  Hickey, 
j^^■llO  took  the  part  of  Bartlett,  were  re- 
nlaceil  respectfully  hy  :Mi.  .Meek  and 
.^i  r,  RoiDerts, 

The  play  is  reinarkaiile  liotli  fr^r  itself 
an.i  because  of  Its  authorship,  ujr  itiss 
l.incoln  has  not  indulged  in  the  ideal- 
ist!, character  drawing,  hysterical  cli- 
iriy.xes  or  mawkish  sentiment  often 
found  in  the  work  of  women  dramatists. 

1'he  persons  of  the  play  are  refresh- 
l^igly  few  in  number,  the^-  are  faitiifu! 


endless  laughter  over  fne  peculiarities 
of  Boney. 

The  performance  last  evening  took  on 
an  added  Interest  from  several  changes 
in  the  cast,  Miss  Grace  Barbour  assum- 
ing the  leading  role  of  Helen.  Miss 

BIG  TALKING-MOVIE 
SHOW  AT  THE  CORT 

One  of  the  most  Interesting,  arausmg, 
and  at  the  same  time  instructive,  sets 
of  talking-niotlon  pictures  ever  seen  or 
"heard"  in  Boston  was  produced  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  last  night.    From  the 


I  portraitures  fron.  li,,-    an.lv-h.,.  , 
i;^  t.dd  with  directness 
tbree  ic  'f,If  ^"f?^^'"-  while  the  flis, 
ing  human  ^o^^ch'"  '"''f^'^'  ^"^  ^^^^'^ 
h-fwever  is  ^J^l  ^^'     T"^  ^^^^^^ 

elusion  whtch  m^eh.  I 
Mi-    ovo-  ^^^^  remodelling. 

'wL^  J'^t^'"^  attachment  for  the  C 

cemy^ML'"f7'5^  ^""^  ^'■t'^  "'"'■h  sin- 
as  Peter   f,^^°^"']f  ^^^*n  «een 

Chimin?;:  m^M^^'i^^^ 

la  pathetic  and  winning  jTn^  ^''^ 

week  ol"''fy.,T''^  farewell 
|^ecK_  Of  this  season,   will  be  "Baby 

MUSICAL  COMEDIES. 

The  sudden  withdrawal  of  certain 
musical  comedies  in  Boston  when  a 
lucrative  run  of  respectable  length 
was  anticipated,  and  the  utter  col- 
lapse ot  a  company,  are  due,  some 
isay,  to  the  warm  weather.  "People 
at  this  time  cannot  be  coaxed  or 
idriven  Into  a  theatre."  But  Is  It  not 
j  possible  that  public  taste  Is  chang-- 
'ing?  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  May 
)22  asked  the  same  question,  stating 
jthat  musical  comedy  enthusiasts  in 
';  London  were  facing  a  dull  week. 
"For  the  next  few  days  only  three 
musical  plays  occupy  the  boards." 
Perhaps  the  appetite  is  at  last  sated 
there,  as  here.  Perhaps  the  attrac- 
tion of  moving  pictures  is  greater. 

Some  of  the  musical  comedies  tliat 
failed  here  this  season  deserved  their  j 
fate.  The  book,  adapted  from  tlie 
French,  had  lost  its  savor;  or,  when 
it  was  original,  it  was  vapid  and  dull. ' 
The  music  was  mere  jingle,  feelsly 
sweet  and  monotonous,  or  vulgar  and 
deafening.  TherS  were  the  same 
jokes,  many  of  which  had  hastened 
the  end  of  comic  weeklies  in  the  dear 
dead  days  beyond  recall.  The  chorus 
girls  made  tiie  same  old  evolutions, 
shrilled  in  the  same  old  manner, 
danced  awkwardly  with  the  same  old 
steps  and  kicks,  and  were  too  often 
the  same  old  girls.  A  sumptuous  pro- 
duction— one  of  the  sort  character- 
ized by  press  agents  as  "pretentious," 
and  often  pretentious  In  the  true 
meaning  of  tlie  word — could  not  save 
the  piece.  The  public  yawned  or 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  yawning. 
This  public  was  not  always  discrimi- 
native. It  neglected  "Pretty  Mrs. 
Smitli,"  whicli  was  amusing  and  un- 
commonly well  acted. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  "detective 
play"  has  taken  the  place  of  musical 
comedy  In  the  popular  favor?  There 
are  a  few  women,  as  Miss  Sanderson  I 
and  Miss  Janis,  who  are  still  box  of- 
fice magnets,  no  matter  liow  poor  the 
book  and  tlie   music   may   be.  No 
doubt  there  are  still  men  and  women 
to  be  found  who  go  to  a  theatre  to 
see  Mr.  Hopper  or  another  "funny 
man,"  as  there  is  a  public  for  Miss 
Maude  Adams  or  Miss  Billie  Burke, 
an  eager  public  indifferent  toward  the 
play  itself.    But  people  went  to  see 
"Within  the  Law"  and  are  still  seeing 
"Under   Cover,"    because   the  plays 
themselves  entertained    them.     The  | 
majority  of  the  musical  comedies  that  | 
were  produced  here  last  season  were , 
pointless  and  soporific.     In  one  in- 
stance,  an  interpolated  dance  by  a 
couple  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  play  was  the  one  attractive  feat- 
ure.   Even  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  female  dancer  could  not  redeem 
the  musical  comedy,  which,  for  a  few 
minutes,  she  enlivened. 


They  n-liose  business  It  is  to  manoffe  Ele- 
pliants  never  put  on  wiiito  Frorlis;  nor  dare 
they  that  govern  wild  Bt;Il3  npjicar  In  reil;  , 
I  those  Creatures  being  skar'd  ana  exasperated  j 
j  by    tiiose    Colours.      And    some    report    that  ' 
1  Tigres,  when  they  hear  a  Drum  beat  a  far  j 
off.    grow   mad,    and   exercise   their  savage 
Fury    upon    themselves.     If    then    there  are 
'  f.mie  Men  that  nre  olTended  at  the  gay  and 
sumptuous  habit  of  their   Wives,   and  others 
that  brook  as  ill  their  gadding  to  Plays  and 
Halls;    what    reason    is    there    that  Women 
should  not  restrain  those  Vanities  rather  than 
perplei   and   discontent  their  Husbands   n  itli 
,whoni  it  becomes  their  Modesty  to  live  with 
Faticnce  and  Sobriety? 


Foreign  Notes. 
f)r  Robert  Hutchison  dt  London,  "an 
authority  on  dietetics  and  dyspepsia, 
'ins  been  thundering  against  -unvenH- 
It  seems  that  thr  crust  of 
■\^av  rcrelv.  volatile  poisons^ 
,,    eu-U    dtuiKcr    lurked    In  a 
ii:  he  coul.i  not  say. 

rimes.  speaUlnij  of  a  pian 
.  ft   Trafalgar   square.  r<- 
1,    ,v..uM  bo  a  very  handsome 

Chicago 

Tltries  is  ^tlU  Rood  reading 


T^?"- Vgony  Column"  of  the  I^ndon 
.fill  Bood  reading.    Not  .on. 


r:r«^^^o7a%'L°cr^h/™s  pu.. 

l..hcd  the  following  reply; 

•  Harassed  city  ^^orker  s  rnodest  re 
quirements   cannot  ^"^^  ,  ou'^ 

with  merely  the  loan  of  furnlsr.ea  nuu 
:  'seiTd:  'and  yacht.  W.y  not  an  aero- 
plane?  Advertisers  anxious  to  c^omei^^a 


plane?   AaverL>=,..  =  «  .-"j-- 
benefit  on  society  at  larg?  ^o  ji  i  o 
liEhted  to  contribute  a  T'=""^"^'^^„„r,:„ 
Ke  fiyng  machine  of  ar_chaK=^de..un 


mismanagt 
imply  reu'iy' 
Reply  box  O 


which.  if  adequately 
would,  they  doubt  not. 
them  for  their  generosity 

abashed  by  this?  Not  a  bl^of  It  He- 
;:,.^:ir^:rnotSe'^ni:^^ethepubli- 
.:t,on  of  his  appeals  In  this  coUnnn  Ms 
denmy  has  ^-ome  Unown  to  ™  so-- 
called philanthropists.   ^'\t^;«.^iT4  at- 
his   receiving   any  more  '"^""j^f 
tempts  at  humor,  cither  by,/;^","' 
through  advertisement,  he  ^'»,,^\,^^"  I 
pelled  to  -iike  such  steps  as  ^l''  ^  ^^"^ 
rate  his  character  and  secure  n:ni  dam- 


cate  his 

agei."   

Lethal  Weapons 

we  are  informed  by  London  journals 
that  the  walking  stick  Is  again  In  fash- 
ion, "in  the  Fleet  Street  Strand  Monkey 
Crawl   of   Sunday   night,   nine  out 


of 


PveiT-  ten  male  promenaders  had  sticks, 
\!Ir,.,«\  few  years  back  the  crowd 
Smost  st'klLs.''  The  swells  in  the 
Wes^^d  sport  silver  topped  and  gold 
^opp^d  ebonies;  In  the  East  he  cherryj 
crook  predominates.  The  t^^'l^.  ^'^r"; 
icle  says  that  all  these  sticks  are  a 
menace,  tor  few  persons  ha^e  stufl.efi 
the  art  of  carryim?  them.  T^hey  are 
carried  at  dangerous  angles  be  ^w  the 
armpits;  also  they  are  dashed  back- 
3  and  forward  like  lethal  bayonet^ 
AVhen  you  come  upon  a  rrian  c'^rr^'n  a 
stick  that  projects  from  his  armpit  up- 
ward behind,  turn  it  down.  J^is  Is 
<<ound  advice.  There  are  men  and  v\  om- 
en In  Boston  that  persist  In  carrying 
umbrellas  In  this  fashion  as  they  walk 
un  -.ubway  station  steps.  A  smart  rap 
on  the  umbrella  with  your  own,  or  pull- 
ing the  umbrella  down  as  If  it  were  a 
lever  may  bring  the  offenders  to  their 
senses.  .  .  , 

So  the  gold  headed  cane  Is  again  In. 
fashl.jn.  It  was  formerly  presented,  suit- 
ably inscribed,  to  a  retiilng  bank  officer 
or  chairman  of  a  committee  aa  "a  Eh?ht 
token  of  regard  and  esteem."  We  thcught 
it  had  gone  out  forever,  with  the  pre- 
aentaiion  of  Ice  water  pitcher  and  goblets 
for  the  directors'  room,  or  a  family  side- 
board. ,  ,    .  < 

By  the  way,  how  many  students  In 
classes  of  English  literature  readlngi 
Pope's  lines:  i 
Sir  P.Iumo  of  amber  Biiutt  box  Justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane, 
i  can  explain  off-hand  the  precise  meaning 
of  "conduct"  and  "clouded"? 


•  It  may  be  couvetflent  to  place  the  i  uun- 
cll  of  fix  in  som#  conspicuous  eituaiion 
in  thf  theatre,  where,  after  the  manner 
usually  practised  bv  composers  In  muF:c. 
tbey  may  give  signs  (before  settled  and 
agreed  uponi  of  dislike  or  approbation. 
In  conaciiuence  of  these  signs  the  who!'^ 
audience  shail  be  renuired  to  clap  or  hiss 
that  the  town  may  learn  certainly  when 
and  how  tar  they  ought  to  be  pleased." 

For  $100. 

All,  the  simple  life!  Let  us  now  praise 
famous  men.  \'ieil-Castel,  who  wrote 
abominably  scandalous  memoirs,  once 
wagered  with  Mery  that  he  could  eat  a 
meal  alone  that  would  cost  $100,  wine 
included.  This  Is  what  Vieil-Castel  ate 
and  drank  for  dinner  at  the  Cafe  de 
^  Paris  at  4  P.  M.  He  had  ali-eady  eaten 
i|  his  dejeuner  and  ordered  a  supper  for 
11  P.  M.;  First,  oysters,  12  dozen  with 
a  bottle  of  Johannisberger.  Then,  swal- 
lows' nest  soup,  beefsteak  with  potatoes, 
a  trout  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a 
salamls  of  ortolans,  a  truffled  pheasant, 
two  bottles  of  old  claret,  asparagus, 
fresh  peas,  strawberries,  a  pineapple,  a 
half-bottle  of  Rhine  wine,  a  whole  bot- 
tle of  old  sherry,  coffee  and  liqueurs. 
The  bill  amounted  to  f.o4S  50  centimes. 
Thus  Mery  lost  f.3000.  The  generous 
Vieil-Castel,  who  had  not  loosened  a 
button,  offered  revense  then  and  there. 
!  "No,"  said  Mery,  "do  you  take  me  for 
an  assassin?" 

Now  compare  with  this  improving 
anecdote  one  told  recently  by  the  Dally 
Chronicle:  A  performer  applied  for  a  job 
in  a  travelling  circus  Eating  raw  steak 
in  record  time  was  his  specialty. 
give  three  shows  a  day."  The  app»- 
cant  did  not  turn  a  hair.  "And  on  Bank 
Holidays  we're  at  it  all  day— eight  or 
even  nine  performances."  "Oh,"  said 
the  applicant,  "I'm  not  afraid  of  work. 
But  look  here,  I  must  have  reasonable 
time  off  for  meals." 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  CHOICE  , 


-   i  :  .i-.,:    '  1    i     ■         ;:,oL!th  Boston  Tradition 

liich    every    cliild    should    know'.lr^g  t^e  World  Wags: 
,  ould  satisfy  a  child,  its  parents,  or  I 
;he   great   world,    including   Indian - 
ajjolis.    After  all,  there  are  many  les- 
sons of  sound  morality,  and  there  is 
"spiritual  uplift"  in  "Mother  Goose.  " 


f 
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"One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  an- 
noying conditions  that  may  occur  in  thO| 
eyes  of  a  young  child  Is  squint,  or  wha 
Is  commonly  known  as  'cross-eyes.'  ' 
And  yet  the  squmter  of  mature  years 
has  certain  advantages.   If  he  is  an  au- 
thor, he  can  the  more  e-asily  write  with 
one  eve  on  his  mahufrcript  and  the  of  ic- 
on the  public;  with  one  eye  on  his  play 
and  the  other  on  the  box  office.    If  he 
13  at  heart  a  rascal,  you  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  him  to  look  you  'straight! 
in  the  eve."  Famous  men  have  squinted, 
as  that  "family  of  ancient  Rome,  whose, 
members  therefore  were  known  as  the 
Strabones;    the    Kev.     Edward  Irying,| 
who,  squinting  horribly,  was  called  Dr 
Squintem  by  Theodore  Hook,  as  Samuel 
Foote  had  given  the  nickname  long  be- 
fore to  the  Rev.  George  Whitetield  ;  John 
Wilkes,    see    Hogarth's    immortal  por- 
trait of  the  leering  satyr  who  boasted 
of  his  ugliness    The  old  physiciaYis  had 
their  cures.    They  flapped  a  mask  on 
children  to  make  them  look  straight  for- 
v.'ards.    "When  the  eye  is  turned  to  the 
nose,"  wrote  Paulus  Aegineta,  "purple 
flocks  of  wool  should  be  fastened  to  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eye,  so  that  hy  look- 
ing  steadily   at  them   the  persons  af- 
fected   may    correct    the    state   of  the 
eyes."    See  also  Galen,  Oribaslus,  Avi- 
ctn'na   and   Alsaharavius,  wise  men  in 
their  time.    Jesu  Haly  fastened  a  piece, 
of  black  or  red  cloth  on  the  angle  of  the- 
eye  at  the  temples,  when  the  eye  in-, 
ciined  towards  the  nose.    Man  alone,  asj 
Pliny  the  Elder  wrote,  is  subject  to  thej 
distortion  and  depraved  motion  of  his 
eyes.    Yet   this  infirmity  has  enriiheri 
the  English  language.  We  have  squinny- 
eyes,      squint-a-pipes,      squint-a-f  uego 
squint-minded. 


President  Eliot  was  a  brave  manl 
when  he  chose  "three  poems  whichl 
overv  child  should  4<now";  "The  Vil., 
lage"  Blacksmith,"  "Abou  Ben  Adhem'  l 
■md  •  To  a  W'aterfowl."  Whenever  any 
one  draws  up  a  list  of  the  Ten  Great- 
est Poets.  Novelists,  Composers, Dram- 
atists,  Sunesnien,  Women,  Baseball 
Players  or  what  not,  he  may  antici- 
pate sneers  and  the  bitterness  of  re- 
proach. What  compiler  of  an  anthol-, 
ogy  has  escaped  obloquy?  There  was 
a  time  when  a  voice  from  Boston  or 
Cambridge  would  have  decided  a  lit- 
erarv  question  as  far  as  the  West  was 
concerned.  (The  South  was  always  re- 
bellious). That  time  has  passed.  Xcha- 
bo  j!  The  slory  is  departed!  Today  tlu-, 
lit°.rarv  centre  of  Ihis  continent  is  In- 
with  Chicago  disputing  it. 


Modest  Manon. 

Mme.  Gerard  .THouville,  a  gracefullj 
philosophic  writer,  and  other  Parisian 
women  are  protesting  against  the  pres- 
ent fashions.  When  Puccini's  "Manor 
Lescaut"  was  performed  at  the  Champs 
Elysees  Opera  House  under  Mr.  Henr\ 
Russell's  direction,  Mme.  Kousnezoff  as 
Manon  wore  a  flowered  taffeta  dress  with 
powdered.  j2we!led  coiffure.  "In  the 
house  dozens  of  women  also  wore  taffe- 
tas,  powder  and  jewels.  Manon  had  hei 
dress  bunched  and  looped  like  the  rest  of 
the  world;  her  bodice  was  cut  low  anc| 
her  hair  was  dressed  just  as  were  a^ 
hundred  other  pretty  feminine  heads. 
Yet  what  a  difference  between  the  taf-l 
feta  dresses  and  the  se.neral  aspect  of 
the  modern  woman  with  that  of  Manoni 
Lescaut!  Frankly.  Manon  carried  the 
palm.  Her  flov.in;;  skirts,  hev  elbow 
sleeves,  her  comparatively  modest  de- 
collete were  infinitely  more  becoming 
than  were  the  short,  tight  skirt,  heavy 
hip  draperies,  very  low-cut  bodice,  and 
the  completely  bare  arms  and  shoulders 
which  mark  the  silhouette  of  the  mod- 
ern woman.  Manon's  dress  gave  mys- 
tery to  her  charms;  the  modern  wom- 
an's dress  has  done  away  with  all  suchi 


When  I  was  a  young  man  there  was 
a  grocery  store  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way  and   C   street.   South   Boston.  A 
patrolman  from  station  6  on  his  rounds 
found  the  front  door  open.   Walking  in, 
he  found  no  one,  but  hie  did  find  a  cheese 
to  his  liking.   He  cut  off  quite  a  piece 
and  tied  it  up  in  his  handkerchief.  A 
sergeant  on  his  rounds  also  found  the 
door  unfastened,  and,  on  investigating, 
found   the   patrolman    and   the  cheese 
What  course  the  affair  took  afterward 
1  do  not  remember,  but  I  do  know  that 
policemen      were      afterward  namedj 
"cheesers,"  or  "cheese  it"  when  one  waS) 
in  sight  and  something  out  of  the  wayj 
was  going  on.    This  I  know,  for  I  was| 
employed  in  my  father's  store  in  the  I 
same  block  two  doors  away.  I 
As  to  the  officers  who  were  on  duty 
in  the  South  Cove,  the  last  time  I  saw- 
one  of  them  he  was  In  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  on  Kneeland  street.    A  medium- 
heisbt  man,   he  always  wore  a  white 
handkerchief  about  his  neck.    He  had 
one  hand  on  a  man's  collar  and  in  the 
I  other  a  revolver.  Stones  had  been  Hying 
and  I  heard  him  call  out,  "Any  more 
stones   thrown   and  I  will  shoot."  He 
went  out  with  his  man.  The  last  incident 
I  heard  of  his  brother,  who  was  a  larger 
man,  was  that  in  killing  a  horse  by 
shooting,  the  bullet  glanced  and  struck 
i  a  bystander.    Both  brothers  were  for- 
-I  meriy  members  of  the  old  Boston  Watch, 
jl  cannot  go  back  into  ancient  history 
'!  for  the  meaning  of  "cheese  it,"   but  I 
!  do  know  hew  it  originated  in  Boston. 
,     Bourne,  June  1.  T.  E.  HILL. 

■  As  The  Herald  has  already  stated, 
"Cheese  it,"  meaning  "Leave  off  !"  "Have 
done !"  "Be  off !"  is  over  100  years  old 
in  England.  Some  say  it  is  a  corruption 
of  'cease  it." — Ed. 

t 

,  •  I,  ,     , ,    .  .\  ed  the  rollo\\  ii>^ 
The  Uevaiu  " 

letter; 

As  the  World  Wass; 

.         lafe  I  should  like  to 
If  it  is  not  too  late  i  sno 
vote  for  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  as  tne 
leading  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  es. 
of  New  Enslan^^p^^  MOr.TlMEU. 


dianapolis, 

And  now  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis       „   . 

assail  Dr.  Eliot  because  one  of  the^  coquetry,  and  it  Is  a  pity, 
three  poems  was  not  by  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  and  the  Chicagoans  shout 
the  name  of  Eugene  Field 


Nlartlnus  Scriblerus.  i 

This  reminds  us  that  "Winchester"! 
wrote  to  us  some  days  ago;  "Out  ofj 
your  acquaintance  with  the  byways  of^ 
literature  can  you  extract  some  jewels^ 
from  "Martinus  Scriblerus,'  his  life,  ad- 
ventures and  philosophical  reflections?  I, 
seem  to  recall  a  few  of  the  latter  ^^hlch 
had  pith  and  zest,  especially  one  or  two 
on  music  and  some  of  its  effects.  But 
this  book  is  not  accessible  to  me." 

We  remember  "Marttnus  Scriblerus:  of 
sinking  In  Poetry,"  wTitten,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and 
Mr.  Pope.  It  Is  sometimes  found  In  the 
complete  works  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift. 
We  also  remember  JI.  S-'s  "Virgillus 
Restauratus,"  essay  concerning  the  Ori- 
gin of  Sciences,  "Annus  Mirabilis"  and 
A  Specimen  of  Scriblerus's  Reports:, 
Stradling  vs.  Stiles.  But  in  these  amus- 
ing pages  there  Is  nothing  about  the  au- 
thor's life  and  adventures,  and  little) 
about  music.  Making  fun  of  Ambrose! 
Philips's  lines  to  Cuzzoni,  the  famous 
prima  donna,  who  was  nearly  thrown 
out  of  a  window  by  Handel,  as  the  story 
goes,  the  author  quoted: 

Little  Syren  of  the  stage. 
Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre. 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire. 
Tuneful  mischief,  vocal  spell, 
1  added:  "Who  would  think  this  was 
V  a  poor  gentlewoman  that  sungi 
finely?"  { 
There  is  this  allusion  to  musicians.  Ad-i 
vising  that  a  council  of  six  be  appointed 
from  decayed  critics  and  poeta  for  th«l 


Always  a  Now  and  Then. 

This  reminds  us  of  Hazlitt'.5  conipari- 

le  iittiiic    j  son  between  woman's  dress  in  the  come-| 

qnnn  after  the  "Golden  Treasury"  ^ies  of  Wycherley  and  Vanbrugh  and 
A    o„  atllholoev  was  prepared  ,  the  costumes  of  the  early  years  in  the 
appeared,  an  anlholog>  ^^f"^  ^ '^^r-.i '• '  19th  century:    "The  sweeping  pall  and 
for  children,  the  "Children  s  Gariana.  ^ ,  noddin.^  plume,  were  never 

Were  children  persuaded  to  read  tt?|jjj^j.g  serviceable  to  tragedy,  than  the 
Tf  thev  read,  did  they  enjoy?  The  enormous  hoops  ar.d  ;Hiff  stays  worn  by 
11  tney   le     ,  oeculiar.   It  the  belles  of  former  years,  were  to  the 

taste  of  boys  and  .E;irls  is  P^cuiia. .       |.  comedy   They  assisted  won- , 

is  also  honest.  A  child  will  not  be,"  °  ■ 
bored     His  parents  may  read  Pater    derfuUy  in  heightening  the  mysterie.. 


and  Meredith  because  they  think  it 
the  thing  to  do,  while  secretly  they 
prefer  the  ingenious  works  of  Messrs. 
Chambers  and  Oppenheim,  but  the  boy 
and  the  girl  are  not  awed  by  the  au- 
thoritv  of  a  review  or  the  literary 
opinion  of  a  neighbor.  Alice,  with  her 
adventures  in  Wonderland,  is  more 
appreciated  by  men  and  women  than 
by  the  girls  of  her  age.    On  the  other 


?^:pa^si;;n:a;^  .^mn.  tothe  intn.^ 

-t^-j::"dS^^^"fn""-^t 

Shapes,  gave  an  ^agreeable  scope    o  the 

•Ted^rthe  fo  ds  of  swelling  hand 
lerchief  and  the  desires  might  wande. 
forever  'round  the  circumference  ot  a 
quitted  petticoat,  or  find  a  "'^h  lo<^^S'"S^- 
the  flowers  of  a  damask  stomachei .  Thei  e 
was  room  for  years  of  patient  contriv- 
ance fo-'  a  thousand  thoughts,  schemes, 
i  conjectures,    hopes,   fears   and  wishes. 


by  tne  gins  oi  nci   -  conjectures,    nopco,  , 

hand,  the  Arabian  Nights  holds  the]  ^J^^  ^T'^<:tZStt:T^cn{^ 


Manchester-by-thc-Sea  Jt.nc  . 
The  eentleman  is  out  ot  o\-xit<. 

but  withdrawn  at  his  \  some 

.,,eat  is  1^1^":^,^ .N;JrsTcitUeu,  notJ 
-^,;!eC'oT  hrwor,d.-but  of  the  unlve,^^ 
Thrprinter  of  his  colossal  wo  '.  ( as  >  c, 
1  unpublished)  and  the  storeKee^ 
Ciamport  are  not  among  .hem.  LC. 

"Leave  Her  Lay." 

1  ^T^;!:^^s^'';md  shriil^: 

i--^-'?2ioronr^un;^ 

^Thifreminds  us  of  an  i"^'1;"Vath  ^ 
North  station  some  years  ago. 

^n^':^';.e«arWhet^;nst^- 

X^  down:-  ?o  whirh  the  father  an^ 
^wei^d  sternly ;  "Leave  hm.  lay.  | 
Backward,  Turn  Backward. 

f!>^ue  took  hi.  P^°P",.P'=^"  c",,bW 
i  ;il„=  The  Wh  stung  Ccioter 
rva  kee  Doodle")  still  disturbed  o^r 
(  Yankee  <^  „-v,pn  the  street  hand- 
recitations,  and  _^henU.e  , 

organ  placed  ine  ^^^j,,^ 
glrirn^-  ever'^^boly  forgot  their  gram- 

With"!  comage  and 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN, 

Secretary  Qulncy  School  Association 
Boston,  June  3.  , 


attention  of  a  child,  while  Bishop  At 
terbury  found  no  pleasure  in  them,  j 
and  Hazlitt  could  endure  only  the 
comic  tales;  but  that  was  before  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton  came  along  with 
his  "anthropological"  notes. 

Should  every  child  know  the  three 
poems  selected  by  Dr.  Eliot?   Here  is 
the  game  of  "who  is  your  favorite 
author,    flower,    perfume.  Christian 
name,  etc."    One  might  say  that  then 
lesson  taught  by  "The  Ancient  Mar- 
iner" is  more  valuable  tlian  that  in-; 
culcated  by  "The  Village  Blacksmith" 
or  by  Leigh  Hunt's  poem;,  that  it 
would   appeal    more    keenly    to  the 
clnld's  imagination;  that  it  is  a  higher  : 
poetic  flight.   Another  might  say  that  i 
he  as  a  boy.  was  brought  up  on  Dr.  | 
Isaac    Watts's    "Divine    and  Moral 
Songs  for  Children,"  and  the  homely 
rhymes  sank  deep  into  his  so'il  and 
shaped  his  course. 


delays;  to  overcome  ..o  many  difficuUles 

guise!  W:iat  an  impulse  must  it  ^-  t° 
the  blood  what  a  keenness  to  the  m  en- 
tion  what  a  volubility  to  the  tongue . 
.  in  Hazlitfs  reply  to  Malthus's  Essay  on 
•  Population  there  is  a  description  of  vs  om- 
Tn's  dress  in  1807  that  "^iSht  be  ap,  ed 
'to    the    costumes    of   toda>  ,    but  lUis 


description   is   fiank  and  Boston  i.s 
squeamish  olty.  so  we  f-f-.^^"°Th; 
tion.    Still  th«>-«  we°e     the  very 

LTe^  wTe:::"=n°;thl^^  i  ^^^^t'^ 
S^s  ^X^rnin^l^^^teps  "lllrdly 
?ouclied  the  ground,   whose  eyes  were 

thit  this  change  in  appearance  must 
imply  some  change  In  manner.-i. 


Shingles. 

some  one  wrote  to  the  New  ^o;"'^ 

saver  answered  him  by  ^-a>  '"Sjbat  S«l 
vanized  st»el  shingles  are  ""'^  ^^eape 
and  last  longer  than  wooden  ones,  tna 
slate  tin  and  tile  are  now  used  w  t 
^ore  satisfactory  results  'f.?'  ^ 

definitely.  "Wood  ^'""^les  are  st.H  u» 
to  sheet  the  outside  walls  of  countr 
homes  and  are  ver>'  ornamental. 
and  there  is  the  joy  of  '^"'^•'"f^^f  '"I 
and  sides  ot  your  summer  Pal"^« 
season  and  wondering  when  re-shini 
ling  will  be  necessary. 

Musing  on   shingles,  we  thought 
ti     r.:,.  live  and  painful  disease  of  th 

hy  "ghijgigs;:? 

lo.gner  misht  ask.  The  dori> 
shiniile."  the  thhi  piece  of  wt 
a  house  tile,  >;oe.s.  back  to_ ' 
. mdulfl."  a  later  form  of  sCi 
Aud  the  "scandulae"  wej]*  > 
ft  t'-eir  ns;-' ncliiitr  m. 


lion  of 

1  \:s-ffl  :>s 


■  sinsulus,"  a.gaUle.  and  tl..'L:'e  is 
pipular  saying:  that   if  the  shingles 
et    about   your  waist   you  farewell 
rth.    PUny  has  a  thrilling  paragTt'ph 
house  shinsrlts,  or  "shindies,"  as  the 
nslator  Philemon  Holland  speit  tlie 
<1.  It  besins;  "The  bourds  or  shindies 
lie  -wild  Olte  called  Robur,  be  of-  all 
ers   simply   the   best :   and  next  to 
m,  thostf  -which  are  made  of  otlier 
t  trees,  and  especially  of  the  Beech, 
shindies  are   inost  easily  rent  or 
uen  cut  of  all  those  ti'ees  which  yeeld 
n,  but  setting  aside  the  Pine-wodd 
ni'tie  of  them  are  lasting.  Corne- 
Xtjios  writeth  that  the  housen  in 
were  no  otherwise  couered  ouer 
1  but  with  shindies,  vntil  the  war 
K,  Pyrrhus,  to  wit,  for  the  space- 
0  yeres  after*the  foundation  of  the 
:  and  of  a  truth,  the  clnefe  quarters 
Rome    were    diuided    &  distinctly 
1  ed    by   certain   woods   and  ^roues 
?  adjoining."    Great  is  tlie  English 
iSLiage  :    Gi-eat   are   the   books  that 
P  us  daily  I 


L'iiaYft'ers  e\  en  oi."  private  motor  cars 
are  still  toe  often  arrogant  at  cross- 
'  ings.  Some,  however,  slacken  the 
pace  and  seeing-  the  pedestrian  hesi- 
tating-, wave  a  hand  with  lordly  and 
irritating  condescension:  "cross,  you 
poof  wretch!  This  time  you  will  es- 
cape unscathed."  Thus  if  the  pedes- 
trian's body  remains  uninjured,  his 
mind  is  cruelly  wounded. 

A'  pedestrian  has  rights  in  city 
streets  or  on  country  roads,  but  how 
is  he  to  assert  them?  It  takes  courage 
to  walk  deliberately  across  the  path 
of  an  approaching  automobile  and, 


-mi  Buelow's  Iftter.s  to  sJiow  th  a  lUe 
.lan  known  to  the  World  aScynical  anrl 
.*  reakish  had  .a  hsafi.  Thli  heart  wa& 
wounded  to  the  -.luiclv  when  Wagner, 
whose  cause  he  had  championed,  whose 
i;£e  he  had  befriended  in  every  way, 
ptole  Coslma  from  hini. 


Fashion  Notes. 

An  overcoat  is  worn  supposedly  to 
keep  one  wai  m.  We  learn  that  the  latest 
form  of  evening  overcoat  in  London  is 
not  for  the  sensitive.  The  coat  is  fast- 
ened at  the  waistline  with  one  button, 
land  cut  avvay  slightly  below  this  button. 
The  waist  is  "well  pronounced."  The 
cloth  should  be  a  dark  blue.  Broad  lap- 


els are  covered  wilh  silk  to  match.  The 
looking  sternly  at  the  occupants,  or  Inverness  is  not  in  fashion  in  .spite  of 
assuming  a  godlike  air  of  indifference,   its  good  points.    "Unfortunately,  many 


.  Lucrative  Duels. 

I  deputy  will  propose  at  the  next 
I'eting  of  the  French  Chamber  a  tax 
(  duels.  He  argues  that  as  duels  are  a 
Jm  of  advertisement  they  should  be 
iole  to  taxation,  as  are  posters  and. 
Ipspectuses.  Duels  should  be  divided 
|>  three  classes.  A  third  class  duel 
'  h  four  seconds,  a  couple  of  surgeons. 
',1  a  scratch  In  the  forearm,  the  cheap- 
duel  will  be  taxed  f.aO.  This  is  the 
•apest  form  of  amusement  with 
-'iers  or  pistols.  The  deputy  believes 
t  this  taxation.  loyally  imposed  and 
icted,  will  bring  in  a  sum  amounting 
trly  to  over  55,000,000  in  our  money. 
•,13  a  pity  that  Aurelien  SchoU  is  not 
,'e  to  comment  on  this  proposal.  One 
.•his  friends  sent,  a  challenge  a'ad  bor- 
'.'ed  f.lOO  of  SchoU  for  his  expenses. 

sum  was  never  repaid.  "The  duel 
■ined  out  to  be  bloodless,"  said  SchoU. 
iwas  the  only  person  touched." 


compel  respect.  This  courage  is 
Jmoral  rather  than  phjsical.  For  the 
pedestrian  knows  that  if  the  chauf- 
feur is  "a  son  of  Belial,  flown  •with  in- 
solence and  wine,"  the  fine  in  case  of 


villains  of  n.elodrama  have  made  this 
style  of  coat  their  own,  with  the  result 
that  th,^  aver.igc  well-dressed  man  will 
,have  none  of  it."  Poohl  Villains  in  mod- 
|ern  melodrama  always  smoke  cigarettes, 
jbut  that  does  not  deter  other."?.    "No  oiu? 


accident  will  be  absurdly  liglit,  and  expects  straw  hats  to  be  very  fashiona- 


imprisonment  is  only  a -rhetorical  fig- 
ure of  speech. 


ble  this  year."  If  one  is  worn,  the  rib- 
bon should  be  narrow  and  the  bow 
hand-tied. 


Concerning  Emma.  " 

Mie  World  Wags: 
epos  cff  the  recent  -visit  of  Mme. 
I  Eames  de  Gorgoza  to  her  old 
town,   Bath,   Me.,   the  following 
is   told:    A  young  girl,  visiting 
at  the  time,  wrote  to  a  friend: 
only  exciting  thing  going  on  in 
•s  Emmer  Eames  and  she  has  Joe 
■  !es  skun  a  mile." 
'  Oman,  a,  friend  of  Mme.  de  Gor- 
wishing  to  purchase  a  song  corn- 
1  or  sung  by  Mr.  de  Gorgoza,  called 
music  shop  in  Boston.   She  prides 
If  on  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
r  names,  and  asked:    "Have  you 
jid   so   by  Emilio  de  Gorgodtha?" 
clerk  looked  blankly  at  her  for  a 
and  then  burst  out:      "Do  you 
de-gor-goz-za?"      The   lady  re- 
"Well,  you  may  call  it  that  if 
A\-ish,  but  I  gave  the  correct  pro- 
ation."  A,  F.  K. 

okline,  June  2. 


PEDESTRIANS'  RIGHTS 

■  re  was  a  saying  that  if  a  pedes- 
w-as  run  over  by  a  cab  in  Paris 

.-•eriously  injured  he  -was  talcen 
police  before  a  magistrate  and 
Laborious  humorists  made  use 

■  is  saying  until  the  statement  was 
■d  with  some  show  of  authority 
■rious  minded  newspapers.  And 
t  decision  was  given  in  Paris  a 
t  time  ago  against  a  pedestrian 
•iinning  into  a  motor  car.    It  ap- 

•  that  Senor  Pedro  de  Florez  was 
ig  to  cross  the  Chanips  Elysees. 
-^aw  a  car  coming  and  stepped 
-  to  avoid  being  run  over.  So  do- 
he  was  in  danger  from  another 
'  r.  which,  endeav.iring  to  ■  avoid 

dashed  into  the  other  car  and 
v-.s  damased  to  the  extent  of  1200 
,^incs.    The  court  condemned  Senor 
>  Plro  to  pay  900  francs  damages  and 
=  .lee  fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  -ic 
.ii  against  him.    The  tellers  of  the 
)^  tale  and  the  humorists,  -whoso 
'  -t  for  a  time  has  been  quenched 
now  vindicated. 

'ly  years  ago  Charles  Lan.b 
.oning    earthly   things   that  he 

i  1  miss  after  death,  spoke  of  fie 
et    security    of   streets."  How' 

l  al   this   sounds   today'  Thorn 
street  corners  in  Boston  where 
an  athlete  looks  anxiously  for' 
urteoua  policeman.    There  are 
ts  that  are  as  railway  tracks,  i 
;e    one    crossing   will    be  held, 

•  °^  contributory  negligence  if 
^es  not  look  both  ways  at  once  ' 

-.sts  say  that  the  chauffers  are 
reckless  than  at  first.    This  de 
on  the  hour  and  on  the  pres. 
or  absence  of  policemen.  Autn 
,lles  are  often  driven  swiftly  «,  m 
a.  n  behind  a  street  car  Th? 
  the   car  has 'To 


"We  mii-st  mind  our  lesson,  and  not  neg- 
lect GUI-  time:  for  the  room  is  closed  early, 
ana  the  lights  are  suspended  in  another, 
where  no  one  works. 


Buelow  and  Oaniela. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Wagner  fam- 
ily is  checkered  but  never  dull!  While 
the  dispute  -whether  Isolde  is  the  d-iugh- 
ter  of  Buelow  or  Wagner  is  raging,  the 
court  at  Heidelberg  has  granted  a  di- 
vorce to  Daniela  from  Prof.  Tbode. 
There  are  interesting  references  to  Dan- 
iela in  Buelow's  correspondence  The 
pianist  wrote  from  Berlin,  Oct.  12,  1860, 
to  Giacomelli  at  Paris:  "There  nas  been 
a  great  event  in  the  house.  Mme.  von 
Buelow  has  been  delivered  'happily,'  .is 
it  is  the  custom  to  say,  of  a  glii.  If  it 
turns  out  that  she  has  a  voice,  I  shall 
make  a  singer  out  of  her  for  Wagner's 
loperas,  an  Isolde  of  the  future.  But 
don't  say  anything  about  this  in  your 
|ne-wspaper.  It  would  stir  up  jeai-iusies." 
A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Raff,  the 
composer:  "The  piano  is  now  silent;  it 
has  made  way  for  song;  yet  I'll  n"t 
slander  the  scarcely  60-hour-old  Dan- 
icla-Senta:  she  docs  not  make  the 
slightest  Indiscreet  use  of  her  voice. 
Therefore,  the  greater  is  our  wis'n  tliat 
she  should  do  this  later.  We  eagerly 
wi.sh  her  to  be  a  good  dramatic  siugm." 
AVe  learn  from  later  letters  that  Daniela 
beh.-ived  beautifully  at  her  christening. 
In  1S63  Buelow  wrote:  "I  now  have  two 
daughters.  There  is  need  only  of  a 
third  for  me  to  become  a  I-Cnig  Lear." 
In  1875  we  find  this  note:  "i\[y  oldest 
daughter  Danielln"— for  the  name  is  now 
spelled  with  two  'lis' — is  witii  Frau 
Ccsima  Wagner  at  Bayreuth."  In  1878 
he  f\'rote  to  his  mother:  ".\s  Daniella  is 
nuch  a  good  grandchild  toward  you,  tell 
her  how  much  I  am  pleased — not  sur- 
prised, for  she  is  the  daughter  of  her 
mother,  I  beg  you,  dear  Mama,  to  con- 
tent yourself  with  the  role  of  grand- 
mother and  not  force  me  to  play  the  , 
inopportune  part  of  father.  Tou  know  j 
how  I  hate  dllletantism  in  life  as  in 
art  "  In  1S81  Buelow  wrote  of  a  visit 
with  Daniella  at  Liszt's,  in  Weimar,  "a 
vi^lt  sad  beyond  description."  In  18S2 
he  wrote  Brahms  suggesting  that  Ihey 
-should  see  "Parsifal"  together  and  say-  i 
ing  he  would  ask  Daniela — this  time  | 
with  one  "1"— to  secure  good  seats  for  ' 
them.  Later  he  wrote:  "I  dread  the  j 
meeting  with  Daniela.  She  is  so  terribly  . 
.spoiled  through  the  luxurious  life  in  ^ 
the  house  of  her — stepfather.  She  will 
make  great  demands  and  occasion  all 
sort?  of  inconveniences.  '  In  the  same 
j'ear  Buelow  wrote  a  curious  letter  to 
his  Marie  about  Daniela,  how  the  re- 
lationship between  them  was  of  a  meta- 
physical, supernatural  kind.  "I  think 
I  recognize  in  her  my  best  self,  and 
myself  as  her  caricaturing  looking- 
gla.ss,"  And  he  begged  Maria  not  to 
think  his  daughter,  her  rival.  (Buelow 
married  Marie  Schanzer  a  month  later.) 
In  18S3  he  wrote:  "The  hours  with  my 
daughter  are  refreshing;  she  is  a  singu- 
lar, unique  creature;  so  fine,  so  modest, 
po  natural,  so  lovable — too  good  for  any 
man.  Don't  be  jealous;  I  say  in  confl- 
derce  that  you  are  too  good  for  mc." 
Here  is  a  note  written  at  St.  Peter,?-  ^ 
buig  in  1885:  "Have  nent  to  Daniela's 
;iT0ther  portraits  of  Vv'agner  taken  in 
1883.  Tell  my  daughter." 
•In  June,  1S86,  Buelow  wrote  to  a  friend 
rtbout  Daniela's  marriage.  "I  cannot  be 
—a*  is  known— at  the  wedding  in  Bay- 
reuth. The  young  people  have  long 
loved  each  other."  He  described  Thode, 
then  professor  of  tlie  history  of  fine  arts 
Bt  Bonn,  as  a  higiily  cultivated  man  of 
2£  yearSj  wliose  book  on  Francis  of 
Assist  had  made  him  famous.  "God  give 
the  third  generation  less  trouble  in  do- 
mestic life!"  A.  year  afterward  Buelow 
complained  of  her  "inoxorablo  fanati- 
cism," how  she  did  wish  to  know 
Brahms.  At  Berlin  in  1890  he  pleased 
her  by  meeting  Siegfried  Wagner;  he 
found  the  boy  slniple  and  agieeable.  He 
saw  her  at  Trieste  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Cairo,  where  he  died  Feb.  12, 1894. 
We    have   translated    these  passages 


Boston  in  Opera. 

As  is  well  Icaown.  the  scene  of  \'erdi-s 
opera  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  "  is  Bos- 
iton.  Mr.  Jos'jph  Urban  designed  the 
Iscenery  for  the  recent  production  in 
{Paris.  The  Po.ris  correspondent  of  the 
blusical  Courier  writes;  "Reall.y  Mr. 
jl'rban  has  lived  long  enough  in  that 
jcity  (Boston)  to  know  that  it  lies  well 
■within  the  temperate  zone,  coatsary  to 

the  decoration  of  the  second  act.  and 
that  there  ar-;  no  ruined  Greek  temple 
columns  standing  about  in  the  fields 
near  it.  such  as  we  saw  in  the  third  act. 
I  hardly  agree  with  the  costumer,  either_ 
who  seemb  to  think  that  the  Puritan 
maidens  put  on  Mexican  straw  som- 
breros when  they  went  to  visit  Ulrica." 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

I>:iiidPt.  when  .isljod  -by  Mr.  Phillips  what  his 
1>'  litics  WQVc.  rpf'-rred  tlu!  qufstion  to  his  son 
I.o!  u.  wlio  replied:  "My  fntber's  politics  arc  a 
littl"  difficult  to  define.  All  we  have  been  abl« 
til  discover  is  tliat  they  take  the  form  of  occa- 
siouul  fits  of  rage." 


Little  Nell. 

Tlie  Herald  re.-'ently  noticed  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Harriot  Lucy  Tice,  and  said  that 
she  claimed  to  be  the  original  of  Little 
Nell  in  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop."  Let- 
ters published  in  London  journ.als  that 
have  just  arrived  ask  on  what  grounds 
Mrs.  Tice  based  the  claim.  There  if  no 
I  mention  of  her  in  Edwin  Pugh's  "The 
Diclcens  Originals,"  and  she  does  not 
figure  in  E.  'i.  Kitton's  "Diclcens  Coun- 
tr.y."  Forster  maintained  that  Little 
Neil,  unlike  the  majority  of  Dickens's 
characters,  was  a  purely  imaginary  per- 
son. But  why  should  any  w'oman  h.ive 
wished  to  be  thought  the  original  of  Lit. 
tie  Nell,  or  of  Agnes  in  "David  Copper- 
field,"  or  of  the  insufferable  Esther  Sum- 
merson? 


The  Duke's  Portrait. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Quincy  school  the  penalty  for 
disoi-dcrly  conduct  was  to  stand  for  an 
hour  or  more  before  the  picture  of  the 
Dul$e  of  Wellington.      The  picture  is 
still  hanging  it;  the  old    school  hall; 
there  he^is^,  arrayed  in  his  stove  pipe 
hat.   I  could   never  find  out  why  we 
Amirican?!    of    Irish     descent  were 
obliged  to  stand  before  the  arch  cnen>y 
of  our  race    (By  the  way,  the  old  Duke 
wos  an  Irishman  at  times.)  Our  par- j 
eats  many   times   threatened  to  briii3 
the  matter  before  the  school  committee, 
I  which,  by  the  same  token,  actually  vis- 
j  iled  the  schools.  l 
.  I  remember  the  h.-xll  where  in  penitpnt  mood,  ^ 
1    We  gnztd  on  Duke  -Vl'ellinpton's  face. 

.Vnd  Ben  Franklin's  smile  the  boys  understood. 
^    Mude  a  picture  no  time  could  erase, 
j    Dave  Leah.v.   an  old  friend    of  the 
!  Duke  of  Woirngton's.  was  killed  at  the 
;  battle  of  Spotts>  Ivania.  Perhp.ps  he  ob- 
tained  his   military    ipspiralion  fro.ni 
g;\zing  on  the  Duke,  but  poor  boy,  he! 
gave  his  life  for  his  country.  ] 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston,  Jijnt  1.  j 

TOOKSTOR  THE  SUMMER. 

Some  public  libraries  draw  up  lists 
of  books  appropriate  to  certain 
classes  of  readers  or  certain  times  and 
seasons.  Thus  there  are  lists  headed 
"Good  Stories  for  a  Hot  Day"  (Tyn- 
dall  on  Heat  and  Dante's  "Infer- 
no"?); "Books  for  Parents  Who  Are 
Interested      in     Better  Children"; 

"Book  for  a  Camping-  Trip,"  etc.  Now 
there  is  talk  of  "What  to  Read  in  th'3 
.'Summer."  For  many,  especially  those 
who  pursue  what  is  known  as  cot- 
tage life,  fondly  beliex  e  that  they  will 
do  much  reading.   In  the  winter  there 

i-c  ton  many  distractions.    In  sum- 


mer there  are  long  afternoons  and 
the  evenings  are  free.  They  cherish 
this  delusion.  They  cherish  it  each 
summer. 

But  what  are  gfood  summer  books; 
Not  necessarily  these  about  birds  and 
wild  flowers  and  gardening.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  watch  the  birds  and  hear  them 
than  to  read  about  them,  even  in  the ; 
charming  volumes  of  Mr.  Phil  Kdb- 
inson.    It  is  better  to  look  at  the  pro- 
cession of  wild  flowers,  to  note  the 
disappearance    of    some    that  gh^d- 
dened  the  last  reason  and  the  aii- 
pearance  of  the  unexpected  than  to 
botanize.     "I   loafe  and   invite  my 
soul,"  is  the  one  motto  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  one  can  loafe  with  books. 
It  might  be  said  that  a  record  of 
arctic  or  antarctic  explanations  well 
suits  for  July,  just  as  "Typhoon"  or 
"The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus"  is  for 
the  mountains  ratlier  than  the  sea- 
shore.   Tlie  law  of  contrasts  should 
Ijc  followed.    Pitiable  is  the  lot  of  the 
man  w  ho  feels  himself  compelled  to , 
j  read     "Romola,"     or    "The  Marble 
j  Faun,"  in  Rome.    He  might  as  -well 
insist  upon  a  sperm-oil  lamp  to  en- 
joy Herman  Melville's  story  of  Moby 
Dick,    the    great  white  -whale.  No 
thoughtful  person  would  press  upon 
a  friend  about  to  embark  for  a  sea 
voyage,  "The  Wreck  of  the  Grosve- , 
nor";   only  an  ironist  would  give  a 

icopy  of  "The  Pirates'  Own  Book"  to  ; 
a  promoter.  | 
I    There  are  lazy  novels,  as  those  of  | 
Trollope  and  Jane  Austen.   There  are 
lazy  m,emoirs,  especially  those  of  r.b- 
I  serving-  men  and  women,  of  a  kind  or  I 
'malicious  nature,  it  matters  not;  no  j 
lieroes  with  their  trumpets  and  their 
drums,  but  rather  insignificant  per- 
■  sons,     prying,     gossiping     creatures  j 
with  a  sense  of  humor.    The  diary  of  j 
Frances  Burney,,  for  instance,  is  still  | 
entertaining.    Her  chatter  about  the  i 
people  she  met,  liked  and  disliked,  is 
more  important  in  summer  than  a" 
book  on  "vocational  guidance."  The 
French,  male  and  female,  are  admir- 
able memoralists  and  diarists.  Avoid 
the  novelists  with    a    fell  purpose, 
whose     romances     are  heightened 
tracts.    Mortimer  Collins  is  too  little 
known,  hut  every  one  of  liis  many 
novels  is  delightful.   Nor  should  what 
j  is  known  in  the  winter  as  "trash"  be 
sternly  avoided.     The  summer  phi- 
losopher in  the  good  old  days  read 
eagerly  the  New  York  Ledger.  Men 
of  fine  literary  taste  were  satisfied 
in  vacation  only  with  Beadle's  Dime 
iNpvela  _^  

j  Old-fashioned  playgoers  in  this  cit\ 
have  often  been  distressed  of  late  year.s 
'by  the  silly  giggling  of  many  in  the 
audience  whenever  there  were  sentirnen- 
'Jii  or  trasic  lines  and  situations  on  the 
B.s-^e.  There  were  gigglers  at  the  per- 
formance of  Synge's  impressive  "Riders 
to  the  Sea";  at  the  performance  of 
"Milestones";  at  that  of  "Nan";  one 
might  name  play  after  play  where  there 
vas  tills  incongruous  and  discordant 
.snickering.  What  was  it  H.amlet  said 
of  Polonius  as  a  playgoer?  "He's  for  a 
jig  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps." 
The  charitable  have  :nade  this  explana- 
;tion:  These  dittnr'n  :  higgle  on  account 
'of  nervousnecs:  thp.\-  are  dul.v  moved, 
:jnii  in  order  to  i'  lie-cc  their  minds,  to 
]ri  t lienisehTf  down,  they  laugh  foolish- 
ly, Sumi'  ha\-e  clinught  the  practice 
pfculiHr  to  this  ciiv  £.nd  described  it  as 
"tlic  Boston  titte;." 

It  is  not  peculiar  to  tliis  city.  Mr. 
■Walbrook    of   the   Pali    Mall  Gazette, 
commenting  a   fortnight  or  so  ago  on 
I  3    revjval    of    Galsworthy's    "Justice,  " 
inade  these  comments :   ""The  play  is,  of 
1  course,    well    known    to    our  readers, 
(hough  it  did  not  seem  so  to  an  appre- 
i  l  iable  section  of  last  night's  audience, 
I  who  distinguished  themselves  by  receiv- 
ing many  of  the  most  poignant  passages 
with  audible  giggling.    People  who  go 
to  the  theatre  merely  to  giggle  must 
Gratify  their  longing  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  tb?  play  and  its  rendering, 
.'iid  if  there  is  not  a  low  comedian  to 
Ejs-gle  at,  then  they  must  get  the  best 
entertainment  they  can  out  of  :Mr.  Mil- 
ton Rosmer,  even  though  he  happen  to 
be  impersonating  one  of  the  most  hag- 
gard characters  on  the  contemporane- 
ous stage.  The  result  was  that  although 
these    happy    playgoers    seemed    to  be 
spending  a  pleasant  evening,  they  rend- 
ered the  occasion  somewhat  depressing 
for  the  remainder  of  the  audience.  It 
if,  therefore,  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake 
[of  the  comfort  of  audiences  during  the 
jremainder  of  the  week,  that  last  night's 
Ifeigglers     -will     tell     their  like-minded 
friends  that  the  play  is  really  not  half 
so  funny  as  "Charley's  Aunt"  and  that 
the  besLthing  they  can  do  is  stop  awav 


the  rorontt  Theatre  so  lonfs  as  it 
rinains  on  Iho  bilU  Is  It  not  an  odd 
■ulju  ilui  so  many  people  in  Ihls  city 
nho  pifSuniMMy  live  tlioushlful  llvpg 
-icon>  to  loave  tholr  minds  behind  them 
nhon  they  j;o  to  the  play?" 


Of  a 
Personal 
Nature 


tlie 


Khiiie 
a  part 


When  '  The  Silver  Klnp" 
was  performed  in  IjOnnon 
May  2:  for  a  eharitable 
purpose  E.  S.  Willard  wa'J 
one  of  the  four  members 
;  -  ca^l  of  1S82  who  then  reappeared. 
»T»>   was  the  original   '•Spider"   In  M-. 
.Tones  s  melodrama,  and  in  18S2  he  had 
Keen  on  the  stage  for  13  years.   We  be- 
lieve that  since  1906  he  had  not  acted, 
ivith  the  exception  of  his  appearing  asi 
Rnitiis  in  the  forum  s<  eiic  from  "Julius 
•aesar  "  at  the  gala  pcrfoi  mance  at  His 
MHjestVs  In  1911.    But  now  that  he  Is  in^ 
lis  fiCd  year  he  hopes  to  taUe  up  regular! 
>nrk  in  London  before  long.    By  the, 
vay   Mr   f.  R.  Ivlttlcwood  says  boldlvi 
hat'  "The  Slhrcr  Kins';_  's  the  "bsst| 
nelodraiua  even  written." 

A  bu«it  of  Verdi  has  been  placed  in  the 
'oyer  of  the  Munieh  Court  Opera  House. 

Mrs.  .lames  Burrow  of  IJverpool  has} 
liven  a  sum  of  about  $75,0i»  for  an  or-| 
can  in  the  cathedral. 

Andre  Caplet,  formerly  a  conductor 
Mt  the  Bo.«ton  Optra  House,  has  been 
..ppointert  one  of  the  subordinate  con- 
'■.imtors  -^t  the  Paris  Opera  House.  j 
Thev  sav  that  Miss  Annette  Kellt-r- 
mann  expects  soon  to  make  her  debut 
ip  crand  opera.  One  of 
maidens  in  Wagrner's  "Kin 
that  shi/uld  suit  hei-. 

Mme.  Melba  experts  to  sail  on  .Tune 
11   from  Toulon   for  Australia,  as  her 
father  is  said  to  be  in  a  precarious  state 
of  health    He  is  now  SR  years  old.   '  As 
a  voung  man  he  landed  in  the  colony 
with   very  little   money  in  his  pocket, 
and  througli  ills  own  unaided  efforts  and 
commercial  astuteness  is  now  a  man  of 
great  wealth.  »  «  •  In  regard  to  the 
proiccted  .scheme  of  opera  on  a  grand: 
sc-jie   in    Austialia.    Mme.   Melba  saysj 
that,  as  jet.  nothing  is  finally  settled. 
She   has  had  a  preliniinary  discussion 
with   the  representatives  of   the  Aus- 
tralian   firm  of  J.   C.   Williamson  and| 
Mr.    Henry   Russell   of  Boston,   but  a, 
definite  pronouncement  is  impossible  at 
the  moment.    If.   eventually,  arrange- 
ments arc  concluded,  the  enterprise  will 
te  conducted  on  a  magnificent  scale." 
Mme.  Mtlba  will  return  to  Kngland  next 
'•■"ebruary  to  make  a  tour  of  Great  Brit- 
ain  with    Ysaye.    She  has   had  offers 
from  many  European  cities,  from  Monte 
Carlo    :o    St.    Petersburg.     When  she 
Hang  in  "Rigoletto"  at  Covent  Garden. 
May  20.  the  Times  said:  "While  it  is 
t>?le  to  pretend  that  she  sings  her  bra- 
vura passages  with  the  ease  of  yore,  all 
the  old  charm  of  her  mezza-voce,  the 
clarity  of   attack,   and  the  control  of 
phrasin;  delight  the  ear  as  they  have 
always    done."     Her  associate: 
Messrs.  McCormack  and  Gill> 


were 


Mme.  Roslna  Raisa  made  he.'  f^ii^^l  .^P" 
in  London  May  19  as  Aida. 

"a  Polish  singer 


pea ranee 

She  was  announceo  as 
who  ha?  appeared  witli  success  in  Amer- 
ica "   Her  voice  is  described  as  peculiar- 
ly penetrating,  which  knows  little  ten- 
derness.   She  ;s  clearly  "a  well  trained, 
routined    operatic   singer   and  actress, 
;io  Woul.t  make  a  better  effect  if  she 
tacked  her  voca!  phrases  a  little  more 
-arlv  and  with  less  of  that  kind  of 
llminary  appogiaiuia  which  now  dis- 
■  •.TPi  hev  production." 
fhe    Daily    Telegraph    praised  Miss 
laudia  Miizio's  Fioria  Tosca.    The  lat- 
ter said  it  was  a  "personal,  individual 
performance  upon  the  highest  possible 
level  of  stage  pretjentalion.   •   •    *  M's.5 
Muzio'<;'  performance    was  thoroughly 
and    fervently   Italian  in   every  detail 
both   of   voice   anil   Infinite  variety  01 
-potuie    and   It   was   truly  wonderful: 
oreovcr.  U  was  rais,ed  to  this  height  as 
pll  by  subtlety  •   ■   '  as  by  the  fero- 
iiv  of  the  intellectual  siantess  who  had 
iffered    beyond  '  cndui  auce."     So  poor 
lora   was   an    "Intellectual  giantess, 
lobablv   thai    was   what  appealed  so 
longlv  to  our  old  friend   the  Baroi: 
.--rarpia.    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  while 
I  less  dlthyramblc.  praised  her  warmly. 
I  Vow    listen    to    the    Daily  Chronicle: 
Mile    Claudia  Muzic.  who  appeared  as 
^  3ca.    is   scarcely    efficiently    gifted,  , 
•  ither  vocally  or  dramatically,  to  give  a  , 
reallv  convincing  performance   of  this  . 
most   difficult    roll.     It   is   one  which 
demands  the  highest  fiualitiea  in  every 
way.    Mile.  Muzio  has  a  voice  of  some 
power    and    dramatic    color,    but  her 
vocalization  is  untinishtd  and  uneven. 
But  why  "Mile."  ? 

Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn  sang  the  part  of 
Kiindry  for  the  first  time  in  England 
and  in  German  at  Covent  Garden,  Alay 
21  We  heard  her  here  in  Boston  when 
Mr.  Savage  gave  "Parsifal"  in  English 
10  vesrs  ago  next  October.  The  Times 
was"  greatly  pleased  with  her.  "rihe  dis- 
tinguished herself  at  once  in  the  first  act 
from  some  other  Kundrys  by  singing 
her  part  throughout,  not  e.iacnlatlng  or 
1  lurting  it  out  merely."  The  seduction 
•■cone  was  "no  ordinary  love-making,  but 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.'  She  acted 
especially  and  incessantly  with  her 
\oice.  "It  was  unnecessary  to  look;  you 
(ould  hear  It  all 


Ft 

Of  I  -  i 
ndvitc  cji  Uaus  i;i.Jiicr.  Uo  -  u-'u 
music  at  the  Prague  Conservatory  and 
12  months  afterwards  conducted  "Mar- 
tha" In  his  native  town.  After  that  he 
conducted  Italian  operas  and  operas  by 
Wagner,  and  as  a  leader  of  Strauss's 
works  won  success  in  Bremen  and  Dclp- 
sic.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
chief  conductor  at  the  Bremen  Opera 
I  louse. 

Charlotte  L'hr.  who  took  the  part  of 
Octavlan  In  Strauss's  "Rosen  Kavaller" 
Drury  Lane,  was  enthusiastically 
praised  as  singer  and  actress.  Taking 
the  same  part  as  a  guest  at  Dresden, 
kIic  hMs  been  engaged  at  that  opera 
house.  She  began  stiidjing  singing  when 
she  was  15  and  completed  her  .■itudies  at 
the  Hochschule  in  Berlin.  Slie  has  been 
on  the  stage  about  four  years.  Her 
favorite  part  is  Manon  in  Massenet's 
(ipera. 

We   have   already   quoted   from  Mr. 
Cyril  jMaude's  impt-'esslons  of  America, 
published  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
after  his  return.    There  is  room  for  an- 
other extract:  "Another  wonderful  feat- 
ure of  American  existence  was.  to  me, 
the  Sunday  newspaper.    After  the  pro- 
duction   of  'Grumpy'    I   was  naturally 
anxious  to  see  what  the  critics  had  to 
say  of  it.    Conceive  my  astonishment 
i  when   my   man-servant   staggered  Into 
'  the  room  under  a  burden  which  rendered 
'  him  Invisible  from  the  waist  upward, 
i  And   the   difficulty    for   a  stranger  of 
I  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the  ar 
tide  he  wants  to  read!    Another  point 
Happening  to  meet  the  editor  of  an  im-l[ 
portant  daily  I  called  his  attention  to  | 
the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  thej 
theatrical  advertisements  were  arranged, 
a  method.  I  pointed  out,  comparing  un- 1 
favorably  with  the  alphabetical  system  j 
adopted  In  this  counti-y.    He  gave,  as 
his  justiflcatioii.   that  an  editor's  firnl 
duty  was  to  induce  a  manager  to  lii-| 
crease  the  size  of  his  advertisement  so 
that  it  might  Instantly  catch  the  eye  of 
the  reader  in  preference  to  all  others. 
There  you  have  aji  example  of  the  true 
business  instinct.    In  New  York  every- 
body goes  dancing  mad.    I.  too,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  prevailing  craze,  and  night 
after  night  Margery  and  myself  might 
have  been  seen  playing  our  parts  amid 
the  giddy  throng.    Although  late  to  bed 
I  was  always  up  betimes  in  the  morning, 
however.    The  American  atmosphere  is 
so  extraordinarily  exhilarating  that  one 
can  do  with  a  very  limited  amount  of 
sleep.    Undoubtedly  the  American  dram- 
atist is  <onilng  along.    During  my  visit 
I  saw   ciuile  a  number  of  plays,  and 
many  of  the  native  productions  were 
quite  above  the  average.    As  to  the  ac- 
tors and  actresses  it  might  seem  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part  to  particularize, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
Miss  Odette  Taylor,  who  in  Mr.  Hartley 
Manners's  (her  husband's)  play,  'Peg  o' 
My  Heart,'  impressed  me  enormously  by 
the  wonderful  delicacy   and  charm  of 
her  art.    So  much  so  was  this  the  case 
that  I  am  doing  my  best  to  persuade  her 
to  come  over  here  in  the  autumn  of 
next  vcar.  and,  should  the  Playhouse  be 
available  at  the  time,  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance there." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette* says  of  Ethel 
I.evey,  now  in  London:  "Miss  Levey  is 
leally  rnther  u  remarkable  person.  She 
,.s  not  strictly  beautiful.  Her  singing  is 
often  strident.  She  frequently  and  ex- 
travagantly overacts.  Yet  she  is  always 
fascinating  in  one  way  or  another.  And 
the  secret  of  her  effect  is  the  amount  of 
mind  she  puts  into  her  work.  Thera  is 
not  an  actiess  on  the  London  stage  to- 
day of  whom  so  many  people  say  as  they 
dlBcorn  her  performances,  'How  clever 
she  is  I'  or  say  it  with  so  intense  a  con- 
viction. Everything  she  does  in  'Hulla, 
Tango!'  is  stamped  with  a  powerful  and 
capable  personality — may  also  be  said, 
indeed,  to  be  saturated  with  personal- 
ity." And  of  Frank  Tlnney,  the  same 
writer  said :  "Another  newcomer  is  .Mr. 
I'rank  Tinney.  the  colored  humorist.  At 
least,  his  color  is  artificial.  So  is  his 
humor.  At  an^•  rate,  so  I  thought.  If  all 
ceemed  lo  be  exceedingly  obvious,  though 
the  house  undoubtedly  roared  at  it.  He 
had  moments  on  his  second  appearance, 
as  a  waiter,  w-hich  I  found  diverting,  and 
at  whicli  the  audience  fairly  shrieked ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  his  effect  seemed  to 
me  to  be  made  by  the  most  obvious  of 
means,  and  of  spontaneous  humor  on 
any  high  plane  I  found  but  few  traces. 
However,  the  audience,  when  T  saw  h'.m, 
evidently  were  ct  a  different  opinion;  so 
we  may  as  well  leave  It  at  that."' 


In 


the 


Mrs.  Alexander  Gross 
wrote  a  propagandist 
play.  "Break  the  AValls 
Playhouse  Down,"  and  it  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Savoy,  May  16.  The  dram- 
atist is  anxious  that  women  should  be 
recognized  as  capable  in  business  as 
men.  She  also  wishes  that  business  men 
in  financial  straits  should  beware  of 
the  adv:ce  of  accountants.  The  Times 
dismissed  the  play  in  an  impolite  m;u!- 
ner,     "Wn  felt  sorry  for  poor  Mr.  Beu- 


droma  to  such  di.sagrceable  womv 
Mrs.  Reaupr(>  and  her  daughter 
Madsi.!.    So  far  as  dramatic  art  Is  con- 
cerned, neither  the  play  itself  nor  its 
presentation  calls  for  notice." 

A    melodrama,    "The    Great  White 
Silence,"  by  A.  Myddleton  M,yles.  was 
produced  at  the  Brighton  Grand  The- 
atre last  month.     "The  story  is  inter- 
esting and  some  of  the  sentiments  de-  ; 
llvered  are  quite  laudable.    On  the  other  1 
hand,  certain  of  the  situations  must  Jar  | 
upon  the  minds  of  people  of  good  taste  ^ 
who  recall  a  recent  great  tragedy.  Th.ij 
play  tells  how  Dick  True  saved  the  'fvcsj 
of  Ella  I^ea  and  Frank  Anson  from  a' 
watery  grave.     Dick  duly  fell  in  k've 
with  isila.  and  she.  in  Spite  .of  the  fact 
tiiat  she  loved  Anson,  accepted  him  out 
of  gratitude.    They  were  marrleJ.  and, 
presently.  Dick  and  Anson  were  both 
Included   In   a  great   Polar  expedition. 
Here  our  heroes  went  through  innumer- 
ablp  trials,  and.  finally.  Dick,  who  hud 
become   crippled   through   an  accident, 
went  "out  Into  the  blizzard- alone'  and 
failed  to  return.    He  was  reported  dead, 
and  when  the  remnants  of  the  party  got 
pack    home    Ella    believed    harself  a 
widow.     Later    she    agreed    t.i  marry 
.\nson,  although  her  love  for  him  had 
changed.    On  her  wedding  day  Dick  un- 
expectedly returned,  and  a  not  wholly 
unnatural  bur.<<t  of  Indignation  followed. 
Explanations  resulted  in  Anson  return- 
ing to  "the  great  white  silence'  and  in 
Ella  confessing  her  lo\  e  for  the  man 
she  had  married  'out  of  gratitude.'  " 

"Ha.lji  Baba,"     whose  "Adventures" 
have  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Dent  in 
his  "Everynian"  series,  js  tlic  Persian 
character  who  is  in  some  way  the  orig- 
inal of  Mr.  Oscar  Asche's  part,  Hajj, 
the  Beggar,  in  Mr.  Edward  Knoblauch's 
successful  play  "Ki.smet."  which  Is  still 
running  at  the  Globe  theatre.    "1  have 
known  'Ha.iji  Baba'  very  many  years," 
I  Mr.  Knoblauch  said  today  to  a  repre- 
sentative   of    the    Pall    Mall    Gazette,  ! 
"and  I  feel  I  owe  to  It  much    of  the 
I  success  of  'Kismet,'    for    It  certainly 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the 
I  East.    It  was  one  of  the  sources  that  1 
^  went   to  when  I  wrote  'Kismet.'  The 
'  'Arabian  Nights'  was  another;  and.  of 
I  course,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  in- 
'  terestlng   Eastern   books.      It  always 
amazes   me   that   'Hajji   Baba'   is  not 
much  better  known,  because  It  is  real- 
ly a  classic.    The  part  of  Hajj  In  'Kis- 
met'  is  based  on  the  character  of  Hajji, 
and  eipbodief  some  of  his  traits." 

As  "Grumpy,"  with  Mr.  Cyril  Maude, 
will  be  seen  here  next  season,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Pall  Mall  tJa- 
zette  is  w-orthy  of  attention:    "The  sue- 
.  cess  of  'Grumpy'  at  the  New  Theatre, 
and  the  manner  of  its  reception  by  some 
of    the    critics    are    rather  interesting 
topics  of  the  moment.  Of  several  letters 
which  the  present  writer  has  received 
the  following  passage  from  one  of  them 
may  be  quoted.   The  others  were  much 
the  same.  This  passage  runs  as  follows: 
It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  a 
critic  who  has  shown  in  his  writings 
so  warm  a  partiality  for  the  work 
of  the  responsible  British  dramatists 
of  the  day.  applying  himself  with  so 
much  cordiality  to  the  praising  of  a 
play  like  "Grumpy."  which  from  be- 
ginning to  end  Is  on  no  liiglier  plane 
than  that  of  mere  mechanical  catch- 
penny melodrama. 
■  "We  may  mention  here,  parentheti- 
cally that  we  applied  no  warmer  adjeo- 
i    tlves  to  'Grumpy  than  'telling'  and  'ef- 
fect.ve.'  and  made  It  quite  clear  that 
we  thought  it  entirely  artificial  and  the- 
atrkal.   The  point,  however,  is  whether 
it  is  the  function  nf  a  critic  of  tiie  th«- 
'  atrc  to  extend  his  friendly  recognition 
i  only  to  plays  <>(  a  certain  kind  and  that 
reach  a  certain  level.    Is  ho  to  apply 
1  hard  and  fast  measures  to  so  wonder- 
fully elastic  a  form  as  modern  drama? 
Be  ;ause  a  play  does  not  ring  with  the 
reforming  earnestness  of  a  Galsworthy 
or  sparkle  with- the  wit  and  dialectic  of 
a  Shaw,  or  present  anything  like  the 
social  portraiture  we  Hnd  in  Ibsen,  is  it 
:  to  be  damned?  Surely  not.   One  can  de- 
:  rive  many  kinds  of  pleasure  In  the  the- 
i  atre.  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
,  enjoyment  derivable  from  a  well-made 
play  with  plenty  of  fun  In  it.  even  though 
it  may  only  be  on  the  lines  of  the  melo- 
.lramatic-:;rotesque.     It   would    be  ab- 
surd to  dr-mand  that  all  plays  shall  have 
a  similar  inspection  or  a  lofty  aim.  The 
highest  will  always  be  the  best,  and  the 
•  writers  of  them  v/ill  i;e  the  men  and 
women  who  count.    But  there  will  al- 
ways be  plenty  of  room  for  others,  and 
when    they    prove   as   entertaining  as 
'Grumpy'— thanks,  of  course,  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  excellent  acting:  of  Mr. 
Maude  and  h-i  company— he  would  in- 
dee<^  be  a  grumpy  as  well  as  a  dnu- 
ger  >UKly  limited  critic  who  would  retu.-^e 
lo  be  amused  by  it." 

Followln.g  up  the  success  of  iiis  re- 
vival of  "Ghosts,"   Mr.  Grein  has  de: 


Maeterlinck's  "Monna  Vanna  "  a  play 


which  the  censor 


has  hitherto 


fused  a  license  in  this  country.  AVc 
[Tavc'read  it,         _we_have^seen  1.  ^acte.^^ 


pre.  Hr 


stupid   and   l>ooi  i:-li 


tfean  piQflt  «fl|is^opal  men.  wttte  flW'J 

fashioned  views  about  his  womenfolk . 
but  he  was  more  than  fairly  punished 
bv  being  preached  at  in  private  by  l.is 
daughter  and  made  a  fool  of  in  public 
by  his  wife.  So  far  as  the  Propaganda 
of  this  propagandist  play 


Reason  f"or  th^^^^d  Chamberlain'. 
Lrin%his  instance^as  been,  not  ^th^ 


the 


Eicon  PoUak.  who  conducted   ,!«„  1,,.  n>inv  verv 

al"  for  the  first  time  in  J.X)ndon.  May!  and  practised  in  real 
Si.  was  born  at  Piague  in  187.9.    He  ^harming  women  should 


Parsi-i  it  seemed  to  us  a  Plty  that  views  held 


— Pal^  mIu  Gazette.  May  25, 

nt,  "Zpni-wiU  s  new  play.  ^  lasiei 
SaTnts.'^  wfr  produced  at  the_  Comedy 
Theatre.   London,  May 

the   Rev.    Dr     -^--^^   inlnlster  of 
hypocrite  and  a 
liar,  for  his  late  secretary.  Felicia,  h;is 
l-.ad   a    child   by  him. 
,his  oui    in  the  secon<l 


23.  The  hero 
Rodney  Vaughan 


Protestant   Nonconformist^  minister 
high  renown.    He  is  "  *■""" 

His    \.ife  find 


man  roars  against  cwvenlional  nici.tl- 
:ty.    A  pastor  after  all  is  only  a  man'. 
Because   he   has   been   taught   a  little 
Latin   and   Greek   and   wears  .1  white 
choker,  he  is  not  necessarily  at  heart 
;i  priest.    He  depisos  his  wife  and  as- 
serts   that    Felicia   will    not   give  him 
away.     At  the  end  of  the  third  ho  de- 
cides that  he  should  leave  the  u-!inlsti'>-, 
but   circumstances   have    ulsen  which 
will  keep  his  wife's  mouth  shut.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "We  have  sel- 
dom sat  through  a  more  bonnf*  play." 
This  hero's  rantiiigs  were  made  with 
an  eye  to   an  effective  curtain.  JTrs. 
;  Vaughan's  character  is  well  dr.-iv.n;  the 
,  others  are  uncomfortable  persons  with 
whom  to  spend  three  hours.  "Two  young 
women,  Miss  Vaughan  and  Mi5s  \rch- 
mundham,  represented  as  under  the  in- 
fluence of  love,   went  glaring,  crying, 
writhing  and  bellowing  about  the  place 
in  a  most  remarkable  fashion,  and  we 
were  not   in   the  least  surprised  when 
one  of  them,  In  the  last  act,  shrieked: 
.  'Votes     for     women!'      Altogether  it 
struck  us  that  the  Mldstoke  minister's 
house  would  be  an  extraordinarily  horri- 
ble one  In  which  to  have  to  spend  a 
week-end." 

.lerome  K.  Jerome's  "The  Great  Gam- 
ble' in  three  acts  was  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,   London.   May  21. 
The  Daily  Chronicle:   "The  best  Is  so 
good  that  one  only  wished  the  worst  had 
not  been  quite  so  bad.    •  •  •    He  has 
tried   to  write  a   modern  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'   Me  has  tried  to  set  the 
flute  of  Pan  in  the  moonlit  grove  against 
a  sordid  and  trivial  farce,  to  make  them 
pass  each  other  and  repass  and  weave 
the   web   of   life.    We   meet  a  raffish 
crowd  of  folk  In  a  Swiss  boarding  house 
who  go  into  the  garden  to  discuss  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  colonel  who  had 
run  oft  with  the  pretty  but  indecisive 
wife  of  a  city  magnate.  The  two  middle 
aged  rivals,  husband  and  lover,  arrange 
to  fight  a  comic  duel  in  the  'ancient 
grove,'  where  the  statue  of  "Venus  Is 
They  both  disappear,  not  because  they 
are  afraid  of  being  killed,  but  because 
in  the  colonel's  case,  at  any  rate,  they 
are  afraid  of  jui-vhing  to  companion 
the  lady.   In  the  n.idst  of  all  this  frank 
tomfoolery    there  are   supposed   to  be 
Idyllic  snatches  of  real  young  love  be- 
tween a  devout  American  and  the  land- 
lady's niece,  w-ho  thinks  she  must  not 
marry  hlni  because  she  discovers  that 
her  mother  was  not  what  she  should 
have  been.    Very  false  this!   Then  there 
I  is  a  fairy-figure  that  blows  a  flute  at 
the  finish  and  German  students'  songn 
In  the  distance  to  help  the  sentiment. 
One  sees  clearly  Mr.  Jerome's  excellent 
i  intention,  but  It  docs  not  quite  come  oft. 
1  It  needs  a  poet.    Still  Mr.  Maurice's 
j  Colonel  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
;  comic  character  that  could  be  wished. 
;  and  there  are  some  chai-ming  lines,  like: 
'Only  one  thing  is  older  than  love.  It  is 
youth."  "    The   Daily  Telegraph  called 
the  piece  "a  charming  medley"  of  humor 
and  farce.    "Something  idyllic  was  em- 
broidered into  the  play,   and  not  an 
Idyll  of  paint  and  wig.   Perhaps  it  was 
never  quite  real  poetry,  but  in  a  grace- 
ful  fashion   it  did   breathe  something 
of  'the  freshness  of  the  early  world'  and 
Virgil's  girl  in  the  apple  orchard."  The 
Telegraph  objected  to  "a  strain  of  melo- 
drama or  the  ncveiette,"  which  brought 
tedious   moments.    This  melodramatic 
subplot  of  the  princess  with  a  past  was 
afterwards  cut  out  and  other  cuts  short- 
ened the  performance  by  20  minutes.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  sard:  "The  play  goes 
on  slowly  but  surely,  and  at  last  Its 
somewhat  laborious  processes  and  dubi- 
ous intentions  reach  their  appointed  end. 
AT\d  when  this  happened  la^st  night,  and 
the  curtain  fell,  there  was  much  ap- 
plause, and  the  , author  was  called  for. 
but  really  It  all  struck  us  as  quite  un- 
important. •  •  •  The  less  exacting  the 
playgoer,  the  more  agreeable  will  the 
play  appear." 

The  experiment  of  the  serial  play  has 
now  been  carried  through  at  the  Colise- 
um, and  It  Is  possible  to  form  an  opinion 
on  its  popularity.  Judging  by  what  one 
heard  from  spectators,  and  from  the 
ainount  of  space  devoted  to  it  by  those 
pretty  accurate  indicators  of  publi( 
taste,  the  critics,  it  has  not  been  a  very 
great  success.  The  idea  that  underA> 
it  was  plausible  enough.  It  was  argued 
that,  having  seen  one  act  of  a  play  BC 
exciting  as  "Find  the  Woman!"  th( 
public  would  go  the  week  after  to  set 
the  second  ;  then,  again,  to  see  tine  third 
and.  finally,  to  see  the  fourth.  As  It 
happens,  however,  the  majority  of  muBl( 
hall  patrons  do  not  visit  the  same  hal 
week  after  week.  A  \d8lt  about  once  ll 
every  six  weeks  is,  I  should  say,  a  fall 
average.  Thus  the  effect  of  seeing  on< 
act  of  a  play  is  necessarily  an  inconclu 
sive  and  unsatisfactory  one.  There  1 
far  more  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  0 
seeing  a  sketch  which  is  complete  li 
Itself,  and  I  should  say  that  the  manage 
ment  of  the  Coliseum  and  of  any  othe 
hall  '  that  may  have  been  trying  th 
"serial"  will  be  of  this  opinion.  Th 
view  1  have  expressed  above  as  to  musS 
liall  patrons  not  being  weekly  visitors  I 
supported  rather  strikingly  by  the  crltj 
of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  who,  wrM 
Ing  yesterday  on  this  very  productlOl 
5    said : 

'  Be.yond  all  question,  the  actors  ar« 
j  of  necessit.v  materially  handicapped 
j  —a  fact  which  one  instance  alone 
j  will  readll.v  prove.  The  most  strik- 
ing success  of  the  first  act— produced 
]  three  weeks  ago— was  that  of  Mr. 
A  I'.i'i'iews  In  the  role  of  the 

1  '»  -rd  Jeffries,  Jr.  His 


•':':--nc»  I  if-a  and  uiigrudg- 
PPlause.  Thlsw-aek  he  made  his 
■earanre.    His  entraJice  brought 
"f  sll?hte3t  sign  of  recognition; 
f  "as  plainly  obvious  that  those 
"  Pie  present  had  either  not  been 
.nbers  of  the  audience  during  the 
■ek  in  which  the  first  instalment 
IS  presented,  or.  If  they  were,  the-r 
completely  forgotten  the  early 
rt  of  the  story  and  the  fine  acting 
thp  man  who  had  contributed  so 
"  h   to  make  the  initial  act  the 
■pe^s  it  v.-as. 

could  scarcely  be  a  more  con- 
I'C   proof  of   the  non-serial  char- 
■  01  the  Interest  in  a  play  produced 
late  of  one  act  a  week.— Pall  Mai' 

Ite. 

The  Paris  correspondent 

'ench  ^^"-^  Telegraph, 

writing  on  May  20,  de- 
Plays  scribes  two  new  plays: 
'e  qn  il  Faut  Taire'  at  th6  Bcuffes- 
lens  is  M.  Arthur  Meyer's  first  play, 
title  applies  very  aptly  to  a  great 
-  speeches  by  a  great  many  of  the 
icters.  Each  recites  on  various 
icts— the  tango,  morphine,  Mont- 
?.  the  education  of  girls,  divorce 
man^•  others— what  would  be  ex- 
it social  leaderettes  for  the  Gaulois. 
tfeteran  editor  of  the  Gaulois,  and 
perhaps,  the  oldest  boulevardier 
has  written  a  play  as  he  would 
lip  a  boulevard  !<aper.  It  is  all 
\aried,  up-to-date,  and  'Parisian.' 
1  was  ditlicult  to  discover  the  play 
this  pleasant  journalism.  At  laet 
^lund  out  thatjthe  greM  bag^wter, 

Er©  Chevalier,  a  Royalist,  who  seems 
ave  been  an  anarchist  in  his  youth, 
never  really  understood   his  wife, 
';ne.    She  rather  preferred  him  when 
>as  an  anarchist.  She  has  discovered 
iirlous   soulmate  in   her  husband's 
etar.v.    Demorel.     The   'alter  takes 
ine.  feigns  devotion  to  Helene  while 
,'ln  with'  Mile.  Crlquette.  afterwards 
s   out   to    be   a   confederate   of  a 
(ller,  and  finally  steals  from  his  em- 
fer'a    brief   an    incriminating:  letter, 
jhort,  he  is  curiously  villanous  all 
,d.   and  we  never  found  out  why 
ne  was  fond  of  him.    .She  is  too 
at  to  be  unfaithful,  and  proposes 
-re  to  her  husband,  but  iie  i.s  re.so- 
y  opposed  to  divorce,  and  compels 
1  to  keep  up  appearances.  'Ce  qu'il 
Taire,'  we  supposed  was  another 
for    keeping    up  appearance?. 
In    the  secretary's  full  villany  had 
•lit  Helene  gave  him  up  in  clis- 
hut    he    had    previously  finislien 
-■plf  off  with  an  extra  dose  of  co- 
and  the  curtain  fell.    There  wer^- 
■  .st  number  of  other  strange  people 
IP  play,  the  best  of  AVhom  was  a 
li  g  wife  who  had  tried  to  he  vei'v 
^the  ladies,  as  M.  Arthur  Meyer  dis- 
Bily  calls  'ces  demoiselles,'  to  please 
i4husband,  and  then  suddenly  foun^ 
^that    she   pleased   him    hetter  by 
it;    inllke  them  and  her  own  simple 
sj  ctable  self.  The  actors  made  heroic 
tjiipis   to  put  consistency  into  thei'' 
If!,    and   M.   Dumeny,   the  barrister 
r)Mnip.  Vera  Sergine,  his  wife,  were 
<J\\n  bravest  and  most  successful. 
';(,■  Homme   Riche'   of   MM.  Frappa 
iiFHiiJuy  Mazuel  at  the  Renaissance 
he  or  your  vulgar  upstart  milllon- 
rt     In  the  dear  dead  days,  before 
slAmeiican   aunt   by   marriage  If.rt 
n  one  of  the  five  greatest  fortunes 
jhe   world,   the   Prince   de  Bergue 
ed  along,  tant  bien  que  mal,  on  a 
ir^aml  a  year.    He  even  wrote  verse.s 
published  them   under   a  pseudo- 
Rut  when  we  meet  him  a  few 
9  after  his  accession   to  fortune- 
rtune.    if  you  like— man  delights 
,,,i^n(.t;  no,  nor  woman  either.   He  has 
rl,  that  at  the  touch  of  his  untold 
everything  turns  to  base  metal— 
shnw  themselves  false  and  women 
s  of  love.    He  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
oilng  a  misanthropist  doubled  by  a 
iiist.    All  this  is  very  sad.  Some- 
orcferably  a  woman   young  and, 
'  ful.  must  be  found  to  restore  our 
tiaire    prince's    belief    in  luinum 
p     Some  one  is  found— a  ■  Russian 
■  -p.  no  less,  with  all  the  charm  of 
^v.    There  can  be  no  question  of 
.  !  here,  for  the  princess,  after  re- 
a  rather  bold  frontal  attack  by 
ince.  supported  by  all  the  heavy 
'  ry  of  fortune,  informs  him  that 
richer  than  he— richer,  not  meta- 
:,Vy  In  virtue  or  in  charm,  but  in 
hard  cash.    She  is,  in  fact,  iho 
ni1    widow    of   a    gentleman  on 
'ast  estates  not  oil  but  gold  had 
ir.,ek.    If  the  prince  has  the  fifth 
I    rort.une  in  the  world,   she  ran 
■it  least  one  grade  better.  What 
I  I   prevent   the  union  of  hearts 
rfunes?    Well,  this:  That  if  the 
<  t  true  love  has  not  a  rut  or 
It  we  can  never  hope  to  reach 
ntain    of    the   third   act  Now 
I  he  villain  of  the  piece,  the  prln 
secretary,  an  ardent  and  poetic 
:nan  with  a  weather  eye  for  the 
.  iKince.    The  princess  falls  in  love 
i.l.s  poems,  which  are  really  the 
nf  the  prince     The  alagiarism  is 
I  he  third  act,  When  the  prlnceis 
r.  cite  a  set  of  verses  which  the 
,y  has  t_old  her  were  composed 
,   •  lone.    Jhe  prince  takes  up  the 
.      You  shou  d  hear  the  um.f  n 
.  h  'ch  h«,  ?s  plftyed  by  M.  de  Max, 


;r.  int  is  the  poet  ef 
her  widowed  dieaiii  after  all,  and  th^ 
curtain  falls  on  the  unlori  of  two  loving 
hearts  and  incidentally  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  largest  fortunes  tii  the  world. 
M.  de  Max  as  the  multl-mlUionarre, 
who  Is  -Jlso  a  poor  pilgrim  of  Jove,  Is 
very  languishing  and  noble.  As  the 
Russian  princes.s.  Mile,  van  Doren  has 
•.nipcsed  upwi  herself  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  a  metallic  accent  and  stac- 
cato delivery.  The  treacherous  scre- 
tary  is  well  played  by  M.  Puylagarde." 


Some 
Owera 


The  Herald  recently  quot- 
ed    the    remarks    of  Mr. 
Beecham    about    his  pro- 
NoteS  posed  revival  of  "The  Magic 
Flute"  at  Drury  Lane.    The  cpera  was 
produced  there  on  May  21  with  great 
success 

On  June  6  ISll,  this  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Times:  "King's 
Theatre— Mr.  Valdi  begs  leave  respect- 
fully to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
subscribers  to  the  Opera,  and  the  pub- 
lic, that  his  benefit  is  lixed  for  this  even- 
ing, when  will  be  pertormed  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  the  celebrated  Comio 
Opera,  composed  by  Mozart  aiid  entitled 
,^r?>  Zauberfloete  or  II  Flauto  Magicojl 
aiiu  V»*>i*-  "jas  ever  e.xperienced  the  mosS 
enthusiastic  reception  In  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Amsterdam  and  I'aris."  The  Times  ^as 
then  a  four-paged  sheet.  an<r.  ik>  critical 
notice  of  Mr.  Valdi's  benefit  appeared 
in  it.  In  1S33  a  German  company  with 
Mmo.  Schroeder-Devrient  as  Famina 
gave  the  opera.  Five  years  later  there 
>i>4s  a  performance  in  English,  but  the 
opefX,  languished  until  ]8ol,  •when  it  waa 
performed  in  Italian  with  Mmes.  Grisl 
and  Viartkit  and  Mesers.  Marie,  Formes 
and  Roncor.l:-  Ant^a  Zerr,  a  young  Aus- 
trian, took  thdNjjart  of  tho  Queen  of 
Night.  "Though  .the  caustic  Chorley 
chose  to  say  that  hw  singlnir  reiniiided 
him  of  'a  peahen  m^isquerading  as  a 
lark,'  the  remark  probably  meant  no 
-•nore  than  a  cert.ain  prejudice  in  favor 
of  Italian  .•lingers."  The  opera  -.vas  In 
the  repertory  for  tw,>  seasons;  tJien  it 
was  dropped  until  iiio.  when  Maplesoa 
brought  it  out  in  Italian  with  Mmes. 
lima  di  Murska,  Titi-^ns.  Santlcy  was 
the  Rapageno.  Gye  announced  the  opera 
that  year  with  Adelina  Patti  ar.d  hei? 
siFter  Carlotta,  but  he  did  not  carry  out 
his  purpose.  Laura  Harris  succeeded 
lima  di  Murska  as  the  Queer,  of  Night< 
and  afte-ward  came  Christine  Ni'sson. 

The  Times  said  of  Mr.  Thoma^ 
Beeclvam's  production :  "There  is  cer- 
tainly room  for  a  Mozart  mission  whea 
I  one  hears  people  in  the  stalls  informing ^ 
their  neighbors  that  probably  'Die  Zau'* 
berfloete'  has  been  heard  In  England 
before,  some  lime  between  the  18th  cen* 
tury  and  this,  but  that  this  is  practically" 
its  first  performance.  There  •were  those, 
too,  who  spent  the  intervals  anxiously 
studj-ing  the  synopsis  of  thie  plot  printed 
in  the  program,  and  •we  may  hope  that 
the  'drop  act'  painted  for  the  occasloii 
by  M.  Polunin,  a  disciple  of  M.  Bakst,' 
and  designed,  so  we  wei'e  told,  to  hela 
us  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  mystery 
ies  and  symbols  of  the  opera,  had  ai^ 
elucidating  effect.  It  shed  no  new  Ughf 
for  us,  and  seemed  to  have  no  pai'ticularf, 
beauty  as  a  decoration."  And  then  tha 
Times  praised  heartily  the  performance, 
"Mr.  Beecham  handled  the  orchestra  aS 
if  hO'  loved  every  note  of  the  score,' 
There  was  no  attempt  to  force  effectSi 
no  haste  ;  he  just  let  the  exquisite  char* 
acterlzation  of  the  music  make  its  own 
effect."  It  appears  that  Emll  Kreu^ 
composed  music  for  what  is  usually 
spoken  dialogue.  "His  music,"  said  tha 
I^ally  Telegraph,  "is  imbued  with  qulta 
the  right  spirit,  and  the  accompaniment^^ 
to  it  were  moat  efficiently  played,  appar-" 
ently  by  a  small  orchestra  behind  tly» 
.scenes.  •  »  •  It  was  truly  a  great 
night  in  England's  operatic  history." 
One  "Opera  Goer"  waxed  so  enthusias-' 
tic  over  the  performance  of  "Der  Rosen 
Kavalier"  (May  20)  that  he  wrote 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "I  have 
seen  a  remarkable  thing  tonight— 
a  conductor  standing  at  an  empty 
desk  conducting  an  entire  perform'- 
(ance- and  a  brilliant  and  flawless  one 
|— of  a  great  opera,  from  memory- 
jThls  happened  at  Drury  Lane  tonight, 
land  an  Englishman  was  the  hero  of  the 
cccasion— Mr.  Thomas  Beecham.  Surely 
j  there  are  very  few  records  of  so  brave 
a  feat  of  memory  so  brilli:tntlv  carried 
Ihrough."  The  chief  singers  '  in  '  "The 
j  Magic  P^lute"  were  Mmes.  Slelitta  Heini, 
Claire  Dux,  Iiene  Eden.  Alexander  Klr- 
chner,  Michel  Bohnen,  C.  Bronsgeest. 

"Marouf.  Savetier  du  Caire,"  opera- 
eomiqne  in  five  acts,  book  by  Luclan 
Nepoty.  music  by  Henri  Rabaud,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
May  1.^.  Old  Mr.  Pougin  was  greatly 
plea.sed.  "This  is  a  veritable  opera- 
eomique;  It  does  not  furnish  us  with 
murder,  poisoning  or  suicide;  no  ona 
of  the  characters  dies  a  violent  deatli; 
It  is  gay.  smiling,  amiable,  amusing; 
It  reunites  all  the  ordinary  qualities  oi! 
the  species.  And  a  theatre  is  found  noS 
only  to  receive  and  to  produce  If.  but 
to  announce  it  without  scruple  with  th^ 
eliaracterizatlon  given  to  it  by  the  au« 
thors;  and  to  crown  all,  this  theatre  W 
the  one  that  bears  the  name  Opera,^ 
Comlque.  This  is  an  unnamable  auJ 
dacity;  It  Is  the  overthrowal  of  all  ac- 
cepted Ideas:  it  Is  the  abomination  ot 
desolation.  .\nd  note  this  aggravating 
circumstance:  This  piece  is  charming, 
full  of  agreeable  fancy  and  smiling 
'  ■  '  the  music  is  exquisite  and  it  fits 
!|     I    I'ne.   You  will  see  that  the  public/ 


r.o^onger  a^i  i  unused  in 

the.  opera  hou.  .rrowds  to 

see.  hear,  and  applaud.  '  The  story  iS 
taken  from  an  Arabian  Wights  tale  nolf 
found  in  Galland's  collectton.  but  tran»^ 
lated  by  Dr.  Mardrus.  It  is  the  storjT 
ot  "Ma'aruf  I  he  Cobbler  and  His  Wifa 
Fatimah,"  which  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  10th  volume  of  Burton's  transla'' 
tion  of  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  * 
Niglit."  The  French  librettist  has  noS 
told  the  tale  to  the  end.  If  he  hpd, 
I'ougin  could  not  have  .said  that  no  ona 
died  a  violent  death,  for  after  Ma'aruf 
had  become  king  in  a  far  off  city  anil 
was  ricli  beyond  dreams  through  the 
discovery  of  a  liidden  treasure,  liisi 
shrewish  wife,  foul  of  favor,  was  borna 
from  Cairo  to  him.  Trying  to  steal  tha 
tallsmanic  ling  from  him  while  he  slept, 
she  was  beheaded  by  his  son.  the  child 
of  his  beloved  Dunya.  who  had  died. 

A  new  operetta,  "Cartouche,"  witrt 
music  by  Claude  Terrass©  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Apollo,  Paris.  This 
Cartouche  is  not  the  true  robber  ofi 
history,  but  much  of  a  gentleman,  ga.y, 
gallant,  magnanimous.  This  is  a  very* 
different  Cartouche  from  the  hero  oij 
Marcel  Schwob's  grim  story.  "La  Dernl* 
ere  Nuit."  Nor  is  he  the  Cartouche  of 
Thackeray's  "Paris  Sketch  ,Book." 

^;   Ut^  ^        ■  H 

ME.  ZANG WILL'S  IDEA 


Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  is  the  author 
iof  a  play,  "Plaster  Saints,"  which, 
iproduced  recently  in  London,  has  at-  ^ 
.traded  attention  by  its  subject  rather  | 
than  by  dramatic  qualities,  brilliance 
'of  dialogue,  or  any  emotional  force; 
|in  fact  the  play  as  a  play  is  con- 
demned by  the  leading  critics.  The 
shabby  hero  is  a  popular  clergyman 
who  has  sinned  in  the  flesh.  When 
his  sin  is  found  out  by  his  wife  she 
insists  on  a  divorce  so  that  he  can 
marry  his  former  secretary  whom  he 
has  -v^Tonged.  The  clergyman  glories 
in  his  shame,  and  rails  against  all 
ministers  of  every  church,  accusing 
I  them  of  hyprocrisy.  His  tirades,  as 
one  critic  remarked,  do  not  ring  true; 
they  are  roared  at  the  gallery  and 
for  the  sake  of  an  -effective  curtain. 
At  last  he  thinks  51  wouia  ue  oetter 
for  him  to  leave  the  church,  but  clr- 
cumstance.s  connected  •with  his  wife 
arise  which  persuade  him  to  remain, 
and  at  the  end  the  spectator  is  led 
to  believe  that  the  clergyman  will 
long  be  in  his  pulpit,  a  bright  and 
shining  light,  respected  by  the  men 
of  his  congregation  and  adored  by 
the  'women. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  an 
unworthy  clergyman  has  been  bron^'ht 
upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Zangwlll's 
treatment  of  the  subject  does  not 
excite  sympath.v  for  the  sinner:  it 
does  not  excite  pity  or  fear,  or  purify 
the  passions.  The  play  would  un- 
doubtedly have  gone  quickly  and 
quietly  into  the  dustbin  of  time  if 
Mr.  Zangwill  had'  not  puMicly  de- 
clared tliat  the  idea  of  his  drama  "\vas 
rug^GStod  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
.■■xandal  that  centered  around  the 
name  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  V\''ara 
Beecher.  The  charges  were  never 
proved,  liut  the  dramatic  probiem 
tirising  from  the  circumstances 
i  seemed  to  my  mind  to  offer  a  fine 
opportunity -for  stage  treatment." 

Was  it  necessary',  Mr.  Zangwill,  at 
this  late  day,  to  exhume  an  unsavory 
Fcitndal?  Many  of  remember  the 
charges  against  Beecher  and  the  trial. 
Discussion  of  the  case  upset  house- 
!-.olds  and  created  dissension  in 
churches.  Good  men  believed  him  in- 
nocent and  outrageously  wronged  by 
envious  and  miserable  associates 
Good  men  believed  him  suilty  and 
mourned  his  fate.  Beecher  outll\ed 
the  scandal.  Tlie  trial  did  not  clieclc 
his  usefulness. 

And  now  Mr.  Zangwill  flnds  iTi  thisf 
old  scandal  a  "fln*  opportunity  for 
stage  treatment."  Ho  forgets  that 
Beecher  in  this  trial  was  a  heroic 
figure  exciting  the  admiration  even 
of  the  enemies'  counsel,  while  his 
clergyman  is  thoroughly  oonti'mpt- 
ible.  And  this  is  in  England  when: 
the  courage  of  Beecher  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  North  before  hostile  audi- 
ences is  still  traditional.  .■\nd  tiiis 
is  from  Mr.  Zangwill,  •vs-ho  has  long 
j  been  i>roaching  the  gospel  of  human- 
I  ism !  _  

.Mi'unwlille  I  labor  witli  cntcrnal  dnmgbt.  . 

.Vii'I  rustless  wish,  and  rave;  my  parched  tUroat  j 

Kinds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  ryos  ri'posi'; 

Hut  if  n  slumlici'  haply  does  invadu 

My  WPaiT  limbs,  my  fancy,  still  uwaki.-.  j 

•riieiighlfiil  of  drink,  iind  oagi-r,  in  a  dream. 

'1  ipplcK  Imaginary  pots  of  ale. 

In  vain:  awake  I  And  the  settled  thirst  | 

Mill  itaawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse,  j 


Georgette  the  Soul-Revealer. 

Mine.  Gcorsette  Leblanc  .Maeterlinck 
will  appear  in  London  on  June  25  ;)S 
i  Melisande.    She  is  described  as  one  of 
tho.so  "few  gifted  women  able  to  work 
side  by  side  with,  her  hu.'iband,  able  to 
understand    and    appreciate    him  and. 
above    all,    to    inspire    him    to  greater 
works.    Who  then,  could  be  more  fittin* 
fi  interpret  for  us  his  plays'.;    We  know 
that  Mellsande  is  in  love  with  I'elleas, 
and  that   she  has  a  divine  voice  and 
/i.eautlful  AoMcn  hair.    But  do  we  know 
iher  .soul'.'    This  is  what  Mme.  Maeter- 
linck win  reveal  to  us."    Th-;  voico  is 
itiiat  of  a  press  agent,  but  it  purports  to 
came  fioni  "a  member  of  the  I.-stitut." 
Well,  we  have  seen  Mme.  Georgette,  this 
j  ^:oul-revealer,  In  tlie  opera  and  In  the 
liay:  We  have  all  seen  her  and  wond- 
ered   at   her  staincd-glass-windo-.v-atii- 
tudes.   BceotiaiKS  that  we  were,  we  then 
tailed  to  see  .Melisande's  soul. 


Urban  in  London. 

London  has  at  last  heard  the  opera, 
"L'.A.more  dei  Tre  Re."  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  had  read  reports  of  "brutal 
eroticism"  in  the  story.  "The  eroticism 
may  be  dismissed  as  merely  appertain- 
ing to  the  vernacular  of  people  wiio 
regard  elemental  passion  as  not  quite 
nice."  .  The  critic  finds  no  ••"outstand- 
h'lgr  personality"  in  the  music,  but  he 
allows  that  this  music  "strikes  a  .lew 
note,"  and  he  is  pleased  becau.se  there 
Is  less  "ranting,  less  theatrical  hurry- 
music  in  the  opera  than  in  Jthers  of 
the  modern  school.  Mme.  Edvina  took 
the  part  of  Flora  and  Mr.  Moranzoiii 
conducted.  The  following  paragraph 
■will.be  of  local  interest:  "The  scenery 
dcsisjned  by  .Josef  Urban  is  not  altogether 
aiJiiroprlate.  although  it  possesses  some 
the;ifrir;il  rjuallty.  The  lines  of  the  first 
and  lust  ijrts  appeared  largely  borrowed 
from  'Modern-Stil'  Viennese  furniture. 
In  the  second  a  Gothic  door  faced  a 
quasi-Mycenaean  archway,  and  the 
whole  was  liberally  decorated  with 
.\egean  spirals  and  other  archaic  orna- 
ments. It  Is  permissible  to  seek  for 
new  combinations,  but  to  the  audience 
the  result  of  this  laborious  search  should 
appear  as  inspiration,  and  it  did  not." 

I  Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Mr.  charlci!  Jackson,  who  gave  evidence 
befor?  the  North   London  magist-atfi  yes- 
terday,  is  clearly  rich  in  what  are  culled 
■  parlor  tricks."     For  instance,  he  c;in.  in  . 
his  own  simple  words.  "He  down,  and  no- 
hudv   ran   make  him  move."     He  appeari; 
to  ha\e  lain  d  jwn  in  this  fashion  o:i  the 
floor  of  thp   RisinB   Sun,   a   Hackney  hns- 
jtclry.    with    the    result    that    the  worthy 
landlord   was  summoned  for  selling  drink 
I  to   a  person   who   had   already  had  sufEi- 
'  i-lent.      Moral:     For    your     parlor  trioks, 
choose  tVie  right  parlor. 


Happy  Days. 

.\s  tlie  World  Wag.'~: 

•  Your  corresroiifleiit  who  rec.:l's  old 
times  in  the  South  Cove  reminds  me 
lliat  for  a  fe-.'-  y.  ors  I  le.sided  in  the 
iipper  part  ef  Lin  olii  street,  not  far 
from  .Summer  .street.  This  was  in  the ; 
early  fifties,  just  before  and  aner  the  j 
Crystal  Palace  was  built.  I  remember 
Lliat  there  was  indignation  aniwng  the  j 
.senteel  rosid-ents  of  this  section  when 
the  tenement  house  jocosely  ealleO  after 
"the  palace  made  o'  windows"  of  Thack- 
eray's ballad  was  put  up.  Mrs.  Guild, 
the  grandmother  of  e.K-Gov.  Guiiu,  then 
lived  in  Lincoln  st:-eet;  so  did  Samuel 
Hatch,  tlie  well-known,  genial  auction- 
eer, and  ne  had  for  a  near  neigh iior 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Patrick 
Rellly,  who,  in  his  official  capacity,  had 
charge  of  fugitive  Burns  when  he  was 
escorted  down  State  street  by  tiie  mili- 
tary to  the  vessel  t':at  was  to  take  him  | 
back  to  slavery.  Those  were  the  days 
when  we  nad  .a  great  deal  of  talK  about 
the  "higher  law"  and-  the  anti  slavery 
meetings  in  Boston  were  hot  a:  n 
furious. 

Tlie  ill  t'liis  neighborhood  ii <!  i" 

■'Cee-.  n.":  '  ;<'e\  Li.'i!"  when  tlo 
a  policenitin  ,  oiriing  after  ihe.N'  h.-i.J  bct.i 
unusually  unrul>-.  -Vr.d,  hy  the  way. 
v/here  does  that  app.llation  eiim  from'.' 
If  I  ever  knpw.  L  lu'.ve  for.^ottfcn  it, 
though  I  icin.  nibp'  that  I  obeyed  its 
warning  om  e  when  f  \\  a.s  in  swimming 
;tt  the  foot  of  th  ;  Public  Garrlen.  where 
.\iliiigton  street  now  marks  the  begin- 
iiiJig  of  the  Bafk  Hay.  My  companion 
Flaw  the  offi^  .1  aiipri)  iching  am!  gave 
the  alarm,  '•(  ;ee\ u.s,  "  that  inado  me 
^rather  my  garments  in  my  .inns  and 
retreat  tov.'ard  Bo.\lston  street,  looking 
like  the  Grand  Oid  Gardener,  without 
Ills  wife.  I  had  with  me  a  book  that  1 
prized,  and  as  its  leaves  loosened  and  , 
flew  about  and  I  stooped  to  gather  tneiii  \ 
up,  my  chum  exclaimed  irately;    "  'Bo'.  >' 

Own  Book'  to  •"    The  word  "H^mIl 

was  not  then  in  use,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
;g  oven  now  in  the  juvenile  expletive 
vocabulary. 

But  to  recur  to  the  anti-slavery 
gatherings.  They  had  the  cranks  that 
always  follow  in  the  wake  of  reform- 
atory movements.  Prominent  amoiiu 
them  as  an  unwelcome  speakei  wn;- 
Abby  Folsom,  a  l  oor  demented  crcutur?, 
whose  wild  and  whirling  word:-!  fr- - 
quently  secured  for  her  a  forcible  invita- 
tion to  the  street:  "Daddy  Lamson."  who 
was  dressed  always  in  white  and 
whose  incoherences  made  tlie  unthinkin-. 
laugb.  Closely  following  them  was 
(ieorge  'Washington  Frost  Mollen,  th. 
publisher  and  editor  at  one  time  of  a 
paper  called  "The  Habeas  Corpus,  "  which 
was  subject  to  a.s  much  ridicule  a.«  "TVie 
Gridiron"    issiip-l    by   bis   eontem;i  >rai  > 
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The   1'  iiuiclv 
'  ,      in     th.,-  ' 

n.wfd  their  vasnrle--^  ntu<^h 
„i  v  did  the  eloiiitciioo  ind 
\\  cndelt  Phillips,  or  the  logical, 
of  WiUlan,  Uoyd  Oa.r  so... 
."were  not  all  sn.«ll 
iron  o(  a  Urper  -rowth.  In-, 

.        utle  old  Boston.    Anoth-r  sub^ 
•    of   tl-elr   bolslevovia  menlmeiit. 
legator  pe.ha,s,  was  Deacon  vosterl 
^  hi  "  haired  colored  ••Bcmmun/  whose 
r,    eon-rl.  were  productive  of  map y 
'      ts  veectahle  and  otherwise.    He  was 
!d    tnmercltully.    but    "Jf-  ^.f^ 
,thod  in  his  apparent  simp.clti.  for 
1,     renoed   a  plentiful  harvest   In  coin 
lu;rou^irthe  enUttalnments  he  furn.«h.d. 
Dorchester  June  4.  BAlAE.. 
we   have   been   told   tl-t   -  «rtah- 
'  towns  of  Ireland  the        '^^  'hat  went 
about  at  night  to  see  if    doors  were 
vXd  and  to  call  the  hour  was  known 
a.  the  ^"ceevus."    He  would  sl-A,ut  be- 
fore a  house:  -Your  door  is  open.  Mr 
■lake     Geev  us  some  ale,  won't  you? 
Vhis  derivation  remind,  us  of  Eugene 
F  eM  tracinK  the  word  "corker  "  to  the 
Greek   "korka.-   meaninK   the  adorable, 

,  ne.— lEd.   

Two  Russian  Generals.  i 

\B  the  Woild  Wags:  i„„»  ' 

■'you  remember  Nicholas  I  «  ^/'"^ 
during  the  Crimean  \%ar:  That  Gen., 
January  and  Gen.  February 
u  nd  to  the  armies  of  France  and  t-ng- 
"d;  and  the  cartoon  ^hl^ch  appeared  ,n 
nch  after  Nicholas's  death,  sliow.r.^ 
..."o"  gh.'3tly  figures,  Janu^.y  and 

-ebruary.  standln?  over  his  b,e,^  The 
,  ^ar's  figure  of  speech  ««^ms  to  have 
^en  an  adaptation  of  a  stock  sa>m5 
rHu«ia.  m  one  of  John  Qumcy  Ad- 
i  n"""  letters  written  while  minister  to 
n,.«sl"  'n  iS12-pr!ntea  in  the  latest  yol- 
^^e  ;.f  Proceeding,  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society-he  ^^a^f^  ° 
■  omolete  his  (NK.polecn's)  disasurs,  the 
Larson  Itself  during  the  greatest  part 
Tms  retreat  has  been  unusually  rig- 
^  ou     e«n'  for  this  Northern  climate 

r^d'"«mo^ng'%\e'"^crmon 
;;at  the  two  Russian  generals  who  have 
:.rc.uered  Napoleon  and  all  hts  -arshals 
are  Gen.  Fam.ne  and  Gen.  Jros^^^^ 

^^tTTemem^be^  the  cartooij.  in  Punch 
there  was  onlv  one  gaunt  figure^  that 
of  Gen   Fel?.-uary.  for  it  was  in  Febru- 
arv  TscS  according  to  the  Russian  cal- 
rp.'    ■  t'^at  Nicholas  died.  _ 

VICARIOUS  EXERCISE 


i    -    all  is  more  varied  than  '• 
Uouint;  is  a  moving  picture,  not 
be  seen  in  all  its  length  by  the  nn  - 
jority.     In  thr>  football  season  thf  le 
Is  danger  of  lontractlng  rheums  aii  l 
c-ramps,    nor   is   the  mind   so  alori. 
What  wonder  that  the  "tired  business 
man"  makes  his  way  to  the  park, 
to  return  home  refreshed,  invigorated, 
and  with  rich  matter  for  conversation 
by  the  domestic  hearth  or  at  the^ 
club;  the  next  morning  for  the  street 
car  and  the  office. 

Oh  happv  limitations  of  .voul!.:^  of  mem 
iu  p.-t.eral.  by  ^vhieh  th.'y  can.  :.t  any  momeDt 
oi  luclr  Mf.  imagine  themselves  perfect«l  In 
wisdcm.  and  .sr..  not  to  search  ""t  •"•b^/ 
trulb  or  fal,eboo.l.  either  helshls  m-  depths 
hut  merely  <=nch  things  as  are  on  a  level  «itU 
their  understanding. 


Mr.  Chester's  Surprise 

Mr.  William   G.   Chester,  loosely 
scribed  as  a  Chicago  merchant, 
amazed  in  London  at  the 
shop 


Reminiscent. 
.\.s  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  Joseph  Matthew  SialUvan's 
reminlBcences  of  Master  Bunker  of  the 
Quincy  school  sends  me  back  to  the 
woods.  He  cI  the  grizzly  growth  of 
whiskers,  who,  when  in  a  contempla- 
tive mood,  would  gather  this  luxuriant 
hunch  in  his  fist  and  chew  the  ends  so 
persistently.  I  cannot  recall  being  Uls- 
turbed  during  recitations  by  the  Whis- 
tling Cobbler  ("Yankee  Doodle"),  as  it 
is  niy  l.npres.sion  that  he  only  soliciteJ 
business  aiong  the  main  thoroughfares, 
but  I  distinctly  recall  the  plaintive  cry 
of  "Bu  -  lob.  ■  "Buy  lob"  of  the  itiner- 
ant pedler  with  its  reminder  of  the 
days  when  lobsters  were  so  plentuul 
that  they  were  hawked  about  liu! 
streets.  By  the  way,  another  piciiii- 
esque  denizen  of  the  South  Cove  and 
familiar  to  a'.,  wa?  "Peggy  Peanuts." 
I  wonder  if  this  poor,  wandering  soul 
has  ascended  to  the  Angelic  >Iost? 
Boston,  Jufe  6.  M.  E.  S. 


de- 
was 
sight  of  a 

window  showing  the  .omlng  bcd- 
•^o^m  Ts  arranged  by  a  futurist  deco- J 
ralor;  for  the  bed  sheets  and  pillow 
were  coal  black:  the  wallpaper  w-as  of 
black  and  white  stripes:  o.-ange  and 
green  cushions  were  on  a  pur„le  sota. 
I  v"vld  green  china  bird  looked  on 
speechless,  nor  did  he  sing. 

But  coal  black  bed  sheets.  M     t  hes 
ter    are  v,ot  only  the  dream  of  a  fu- 
turist.    Noble   dames   of   France  thus 
dressed  their  beds  when  .hey  w-erc  a- 
dlant  blondes.    Brantome  has  ^.^n^e  In 
proving  remarks  on  this  subject.  «ucK  e 
a  so  ™ade  notes  with  reference  to  his 
"History    of    Civilization.       1  Bran 
tome  s  time  pyjamas  and  nighties  weie 
not  in  fashion. 


Some,    who   are   easily  perplexed, 
wonder  at  the  crowds  seen  at  the 
baseball    games    in    Fenway  Park. 
•  How   can    all   these  people  aft^/ird 
to  spend  the  time  and  the  money?" 
The   questioner,    finding   no  answer, 
and  not  being  able  himself  to  see  | 
game,   speaks  disrespectfully  of  the 
spectators  as  a  mob  of  fans.  Now 
the  true  tan  is  the  man  that  does 
not  go  to  the  games  but,  opening  his 
Herald  at  the  breakfast  table,  turns 
at  once  to  the  baseball  news,  reads 
the  graphic  account  of  a  dull  or  gx- 
,iting  local  contest,  the  telegraphed 
reports  from  other  cities;   notes  the 
base  hits,   errors,    men   struck  out, 
double  plays;  and  wonders  who  will  | 
pitch  the  next  afternoon  in  Boston. 
Detroit.  Washington,  or  Philadelphia. 
Glued   to   his   newspaper,    he  heeds 
not  the  remarks  of  spoust  and  tender 
brood. 

,    No,  these  spectators  at  the  games 
art  not  necessarily  idlers,  loafers,  :is 
the  superficial  would  have  it.  Many 
of  them  thus  take  exercise  and  pre- 
fer  baseball    to   golf.     If.  mentally 
tired,  a  man.  not  a  golfer,  accom- 
panies a   friend  over   the  links,  he 
soon   becomes   physically  e.xhausled. 
and  his  last  state  is  worse  than  his 
first.    Reading  a  book  or  an  address 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  too  violent  ex- 
orcise for  the  ordinary  citizen.  But 
watching  a  game  of  baseball   pro- 1 
,  vides     the     necessary  stimulation, 
:  glow,  exercise  that,  while  it  is  vi-  | 
carious,  is  sympathetic.    An  intiniate  ' 
knowledge  of  the  rules,  an  accjuain-  j 
tance  with  the  subtleties  of  double ' 
pla>s.  these  are  not  indispensable  to 
bodily  improvement.    Mere  following 
the  exertions  of  the  battery,  base- 
men, fielders,  batters  is  enough.  The 
spectator     runs     and     strikes  and. 
>t..ps    and    slides    and    curves  and 
ists.  bu'..  agreeably  and  in  mental 
I  I son  with  the  actual  deed.  There 
-  also  the  opportunity  for  strength- 
■  ■  ing  voi'al  .•i-...rn>;  in  recognition  ai;d 
,preciatic.r  ■      ;   ■*  ; 


Dedications.  , 

^n  amiable  author  recently  advertised 
in  the  London  Times  that  he  ^vonld  ded- 
icate his  oook  just  completed  o  any 
Zdv  who  would  advance  him  £50  Thus 
did  he  wish  to  revert  to  an  ol.>  P'-^^ke. 
DrySen  sold  dedications  for  a  la^ge  «um^ 
Dr  Johnson  said  of  hinv.  "I..  "^^^^.^'^^ 
and  servility  of  hypeibolical  aJulatio 
I  know  not  whether  since  the  da^^  m 
which  the  Roman  Kmpero.  s  wor;.  deified 

Drvden  has  ever  >^^«"  .^^^^^^  pteanor 
bv  \phra  Behn  in  an  address  .o  Eleanor 
^wi^      Hut  Glorious  John  w  .s  not  the 
onlv  sinner.    Hume  once  wrote  tha.  lie 
had  become  mu'-h  of  Corbyn  Mornce  s 
mind    who  said  that  he  wrote  ail  his 
book;  for  the  sake,  of  the  deQicaf.ons. 
Dr  Johnson  himself  admitted  that  flat- 
WrV  was  the  U.  own  style  of  ^^jedica- 
\\ou      "There    is   the    same  .UlCerence 
between  what  a  man  says  in  a  dedica- 
Uon  and  what  he  says  in  a  h.stor^^  as 
between   a  lawyer's   pleading  a  cause 
and  reporting  it."  aod  when  he  wa.  to W 
?ha«  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  intended  to 
dedicate  an  archaeological  dictionary  to 
htm  he  exciaimeQ.  "What  will  the  world 
do  but  look   or   and  lavgh  -hen  one 
scholar  dedicates  to  another.  John- 
son bv  the  way.  wrote  a  great  number, 
of  dedications  for  otliers,  and  the  sub-  , 
?ect  of  the  work  was  indifferent  to  him  , 
'4  long  as  it  was  innocent.    In  the  time 
George  1.  the  price  for  the  dedication 
o     a    play    was    20    guineas.  Sterne 
thought  of  putting  up  the  de-tication  of 
"Tristram    Shandy"    for   sale,    but  he 
.■hanged    his   mind    and    dedicated   his  I 
book  to  the  elder  Pitt. 

Johnson  wrote  for  others  dedications 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Thfs  reminds  us  that  when  Gibbon 
hroueht  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  the 
second  volume  of  Ws  "Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire."  the  duke  m  the 
most  affable  manner  said  to  him:  '  An- 
other damned  thick,  square  book.  Al- 
ways scribble,  scribble,  scribble:  Lh! 
Mr.  Gibbon?" 

The  old  statelv  deCIcations  are  still 
pleasant  readmg.  Picking  up  "Geog"^- 
phv  Made  Easy."  Jedidiah  Mor.sc  D.  IX, 
minister  of  the  congregation  In  <  harles- 
town.  near  Boston  fl7f'6).  we  find:  To 
the  Young  Mastera  and  Misses  through- 
out  the   United   States,    the  following 


Also  Reminiscent. 

As  the  World  Wass: 

The  lower  end  of  the  South  Cove  (the 
waterfront.  Federal  street,  etc.)  would 
engage  in  deadly  combat  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  Cove  (Seneca,  Oneida  streets, 
etc..    and    Harrison    avenue)    and  the 
snowball  rights  went  on  hi  eariie.st  out- 
side the  Quincy  school  on  Hudson  street. 
At  times  the  raily  was  interrupted  by 
the  aporoach  of  our  master,  but  at  con-: 
j^ider.able  personal  sacrifice  and  incon-l 
veniem  e  tj  hi:nseir.    The  old  school  was  i 
always  famous  for  its  fighting  spirit,  as 
the  hundreds  who  enlisted  in  the  war  of  I 
the  rebellion  in  ISGl  by  their  great  valor] 
can  testify.   The  old  South  Cove  Y'anke.j 
was  famous  for  hi*  patriotism;  the  only 
difference  between  hini  and  an  Irishman 
was  that  he  forgot  to  he  born  in  Ireland. 
The  Slime  bell  sllll  rings  but  the  old  boys  have 


pine 

To  lifp'K  sr-lioolrwm  to  s.vk  out  their  fate. 
When  mil-  I  roubles  arc  o'er,  and  our  last  race 
Is  n;n. 

Wiio'll    I'iO'V:    our   old   !>ooks,   or   strap  our 
rarkcil  slat 


JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston,  June  6. 

tJSELESS  GRTTMBLING 


A  novelist  and  poet  of  this  city 
once  voiced  his  rebellion  against  the 
brutal  resistance  of  Inanimate  things. 
If    he    butted    his    honorable  head 
against  a  wall,  bricks,  stone  or  plas- 
ter did  not  at  once  give  way.  This^ 
indifference  vexed  him.    In  like  man-1 
ner  many  protest  against  the  indlf- ' 
ference  of  nature  toward  their  com- 
fort.   "The  weather  is  unseasonable;  j 
it  Is  outrageous."  Days  in  May  were  • 
unjustifiably  hot;  days  in  June  are' 
unwarrantablj'  cool. 

These  persons  have  not  yet  learned 
the  art  of  accommodating  themselves 
to  the  -weather.   There  are  some  that 
follow  with  child-hke  faith  the  calen- 
dar.   On  May  1  they  put  on  light  un- 
derwear; on  November  1  they  change 
for  the  winter.    On  the  first  warm 
day  In  May  they  get  out  their  "soft" 
shirts,    exchange    suspenders    for  a 
belt,  discard  the  waistcoat.   The  next 
morning  they  feel  the  evil  result  of 
their    misplaced    confidence.  There 
are  landlords  who  instruct  the  janitor 
to  let  the  furnace  fire  go  out  on  a 
certain  date.    The  calendar  and  the 
clock   have    done   the   human  race 
much    harm.      There  are  pitiable 
wretches    who    open    their  summer 
cottages  on  an  appointed  day  with- 
out regard  to  the  weather.    "It  ougnt 
to  be  warm."  they  say;  but  the  cli- 
mate of  New  England,  like  the  Eng- 


..nu!  . ,  I!  IP  i.-T  \  i  .-I  iiioius.  whyl 

go  to  the  country  when  nature  U,| 
sullen  and  behind  time?  The  sight  of  I 
city  streets  still  rejoices  the  eye.  Thej 
mosquito  is  not  yet  active;  the  fly  Is  I 
In  retreat.  There  Is  a  joy  in  living,  I 
irrespective  of  the  Dog  Star  or  of  I 
.Sirius.  J 

The  man  who  has  been  moved  at 
expense  from  a  big  hotel        ^^''"f;"-  "^l 
of  a  big  hotel  on  the  A«>»"«'°;    »  M 
.tn,    bigger    hotel    In    Ne.v  ^"^l^' 
., rally  has  not  travellert  at  all.     He  h»al 
..-.v.a    and    eaten    and    Mept  In 
.,Mle  an  organized  body  of  met.,  totalb 
unknown    to   him.    have    labored  sucoess- 
,^uuy   to   convey   him   and   hi,  belongings 
'  o  another  continent.    The  humble  pedes-l 
1  rlan   who.   In   hU  short  holiday  walking 
*.  tour    I'ghta  on  a  forgotten  village  ian^ore, 
i  truly  a  traveller. 

I  Quick  and  Dead.  j 

1  Mr  Edwin  Pueh  has  given  the  title.] 
1  ..The  Quick  and  the  Dead."  to  his  latest 
;  „ook    Probably  he  never  heard  of  Ame- 

Ite  Rives's  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead. 

which  was  much  talked  about  25  years 

rre'^drs:.;,sted  because  the  young^^^^^^^ 
an  treasured  a  o  gar  butt  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
?";"rothejrD'ra\onsraremi.chtob^^ 

^^^^^^at  rho^rs^'^he^Xcesl^TrouS 
,  ;::;y.  .a'^n  d  to  be  on  a  Vlrgl^an 
ICene^'^-as-b^glnnrng^lrbe^knownasa 

^.;?;;^^e^i^s^^«- 

"^"^e  Qu^^k^'.'  Th^'ufad-n-  wa.  ^ 
London  'Cabman' who  -'d  that  the^^^^^^^ 

reL^v«:rtrtYirq:^c!c^:ve7e'?hjf.;^ 

cou'd  get  out  of  the  way  of  motor  cfir* 
and  th!  dead  were  those  who  couldn  t.  f 

A  Close  Friend. 
The  late  Theodore  Watts-Punton  18 
characterised  as  "the  cl°se  friend  of 
Swinburne."  He  wan.  Indeed,  so  close 
that  some  think  he  sUfled  the  poets 
genius.  This  at  least  is  certain:  that 
n«er  Swinburne's  Intimate  con.panlon- 
^h  p  vrtth  Watts-Dunton  he  wrote  no th- 

^t^a^n%agrofh'^  trilogy-  on  Matr  Que« 

?^en'drtas^^^s%orep^Sw.nrne^ 
^he  path  of  soberness.  Watts-DuJiton 
wr'ote  prettily  in  P^"- .^'-^f '  .^'J^,^^ 
«.ditions  of  -Lavengro  and  RomMy 
\iye:-  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  he 
maintained  the  tradition  of  Georg.,  Bor- 
,?ow"  But  are  not  his  prelates,  estl- 
niJtes  of  Borrows  worth,  rather  smug 
and  patronizing?  See  how  Henley  struck 
the  right  note  at  once  In  h.s  admirable 
ittle  essay:  "Three  hundrsd  years  since 
Borrow  would  have  been  a  sentleinan 
adventurer:  he  would  ^J°^^^ 
quietly  down  the  river  and  steered  for 
the  Spanish  main,  bent  upon  making  car- 
bonadoes of  your  Don." 

Watts-Dunton  also  wrote  a  gypsy  ro- 
mance, "Aylwin."  Is  it  good  reading. 
1  et's  trv  It  this  summer,  for  It  can  M 
bought  for  about  30  eents^  But  in  Oi€ 
same  series  we  find  Capt.  Mayne  Reld  s 
"Rifle  Rangers"  and  "Scalp  Htinters. 
■Vs'ould  it  not  be  wiser  to  reread  these 
delights  of  our  boyhood? 


^i^y-mt^ducuon  to   the  useful  Hsh  ^^^^^^rL:'''^" 


.  "entertaining  Science  of  Geography,  com- 
I  piled  particularly  for  their  Lse  is  dedi- 
cated, with  the  Warmest  Wishes  for 
!  their  Early  Improvement  in  everything 
'  that  shall  make  them  truly  happy,  by 
'  their  humble  servant,  the  Author." 

Probably  the  dedication  that  has  ex- 
cited the"  greatest  curiosity  and  pre- 
sented a  problem  that  still  baffles  is 
that  of  .Shakespeare's  sonnets,  begin- 
ning- "To  the  Onlie  Begetter  of  these 
insving  sonnets,  Mr.  W.  H.  all  happi- 
nesse." 


Soft  Collars. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

■y-ou  have  nrinted  some  arguments 
Hgainst  stiff  collars  fcr  men  in  summer. 
Most  men  think  thty  have  got  to  buy  a 
special  sof-.  collar  Hut  all  they  need  to 
do  for  summer  comfort  is  to  have  the 
,  oruirary  low  turn-over  collar  laundered 
without  starch. 

L.UTHEK  W,  GLOVER 
r'all  River.  June  3. 
'    The  soft  collar  should  be  an  inherent 
!,art  of  the  soft  shirt.    This  ihirt.  pre- 
lerablv  of  madras,  should  be  washed  a£ 
occasion   requires,   but  never  starched. 
To  starch  the  collar  destroys  the  pur- 
pose of  the  shirt.    To  stai-ch  the  cuffs- 
I  which  are  always  a  part  of  the  shirt-is 
;  an  affectation.— Ed. 


changes  and  the  arrival  of  the  un- 
expected keep  the  mind  alert,  sharp- 
en the  wits,  prepare  the  soul  for  joyi 
or  disappointment.  An  invariable 
climate  does  not  engender  great  | 
thoughts  or  great  deeds.  A  man  ofi 
regular  habits  is  a  bore,  especially 
to  his  family,  unless  his  regularity 
seems  to  the  world  at  large  constant 
Indulgence  In  irregularities,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  tutor  In  Fitz-Hugh  Lud- 
low's delightful  tale. 

"Such  as  Is  the  air,  such  be  our 
spirits;  and  as  our  spirits,  such  are 
our  humors,"  said  old  Burton.  But 
Instead  of  fighting  against  untimely 
weather,  the  wise  man  gracefully 
yields.  No  one  with  an  artistic  sense, 
or  with  a  sense  of  humor,  will  allow 
himself  to  be  seen  In  the  street  wear- 
ing a  straw  hat  and  an  overcoat.  If 
the  mercury  suddenly  goes  down,  he 
will  wear  a  thicker  suit:  or  he  may 
remember  the  old  saw:  "Stick  to 
your  flannels  till  they  stick  to  you. 
He  will  again  don  the  derby,  slouch, 
or  dignified  "sllker."    There  is  ti. 


A  New  Club. 

We  were  interested  In  reading  abou 
the  new  Carlyle  Club  in  Piccadilly.  "It 
keynote  is  service."  A  special  fealur 
will  be  a  sound-proof  room,  not  rieces 
c-irily  for  members  discussing  politics 
but  k  room  "proof  against  the  noise  o 
the  West-end  traffic,"  broken  up  int 
alcoves,  for  business  purposes,  ^vit 
stenographers  and  messenger  boys  i 
waiting.  "There  are  drawing  and  dres- 
Ing  rooms  for  members'  wives  who  wU 
to  call  for  their  husbands."  To  soni 
this  would  seem  a  dangerous  preceden 
"While  wines  and  spirits  must  necoi 
sarlly  be  paid  for,  they  will  be  serv» 
not  in  measured  portions,  but  on  V 
more  homelv  prmciple  of  'Say  when 

1^t  n  o'clock  every  night  the  waitei 
will  serve  to  all  who  care  to  ha-re 
Welsh  r«bblt  m   ftua,lnt  6llye.ir-40«J| 


paedia.    ,  The_ciuo^^_^^^     ^  BuccanJL 
fireplaces,  l»1 


as  a  principal  feature 
smoke-room,  with  OP^''  "'..^^V'w*!' 
old  rafters,  and  '•°"6h-cast  stone 

hung  with  old  >""f  ^J,^        of  SP9«f 
rels.  demijohns         .""°f op|«t 
galleons."    This  reads  like  an  op  . 
prospectus.  The  choir  will  now  sum 

■••^Thr^^'und- proof  room  wouldj*; 
niea^d  Thomas  Carlyle,  after  whom  in 

the  blessed  day  long  =°"'°""^'^,f,.'^h°^ 
■works  ano  his  c.t^aures-a  *V '  u  l' 
1   k^coinbina.ion.  and  ^'or't  of  ali 


••!■  -forty  volLiir.eaV 

'  H'  Carlyle  Club  visiting'  members) 
i.iwed  for  14  days  without  fee.  Tl^  ' 

;  aeum  has  decided  to  entertain  vis- 
In  future.    It  is  said  that  there  is 

•Mie  authenticated  case  of  a  stranger 
aeing  to  penetrate  into  the  upper 
3s.    The  your.fr  Disraeli,  wlsiliing  to 

his  father,  Inavely  entered  the 
ed  door  .Tnd  ran  upstairs,  heedlesh 
He  commotion.   Many  years  later  he 

elected  under  the  rule  for  the  ad- 
;ion  of  "distinguished  men."  Was 
the  Athenaeum  described  by  Thaok- 

as  the  Polyanthus  in  the  letters  ol 
Browii  to  his  nephew?  , 


Futurist  Suits. 

«■  excellent  .Slg.  Marlnelli  soroly  dls- 
jlnted  the  expectant  in  London  when 
lectured  on  "The  Futurist  Man's 
ss,"  for  he  himself  wore  convention- 
Inner  jacket  and  black  cravat.  He 
3unced  the  fact  that  a  tailor  in  Rome 
low  engaged  In  building  a  futurist 
after  the  plans  of  SIg.  Giacomo  Bal- 
■nt  he  showed  no  plans,  no  side  ele- 
on,  and  said  nothing  about  the  color 
me.  A  gentleman  appeared  at  this 
ting  with  green  trousers,  a  crushed 
wberry  cummerbund  and  ablue  jack- 
3ut  the  genuine  Futurists  In  the  au- 
ice  looked  coldly  on  him  and  said, 
t  a  t>It  like  it"  It  Is  whispered  that 
Roman  suit  will  suggest  an  anato- 
resembllng  a  conglomeration  of  an- 
No  doubt  a  perfect  fit  would  be 
ifiidered  as  mid-Victorian  and  bour- 
s.  The  late  Dr.  F.  A.  Harris  was 
I  telephoned  from  a  clothing  store 
i,c  a  man  had  fallen  in  a  fit.  To  which 
i^nswered:   "Impossible!  Not  in  your 


Shingles  Again. 

the  World  Wags: 

)ur  Interesting  discussion  of  the  word 
ngle"  recalls  the  amazing  persist- 
i   of   some    processes.     You  quote 
y  as  speaking  of  shingles  "riven" 
of  pine.    Whole  cabins  built  out  of 
ih  riven  pine  stand  today  in  that  sad 
!  k  country  between  Torktown,  Va., 
Williamsburg,   long  known  as  a 
e  nigger  country."    There  is  a  dis- 
tive  name  of  this  heavy,  crude  kind 
f  shingle,  and  an  especial  instrument 
*i  which  it  is  literally  riven  out  of 
pine.    Since  unseasoned  timber  is 
n  used  for  the  purpose  these  shin- 
1  commonly  rot  in  a  few  years.  Here 
he  survival  of  a  process  probably  at 
t  2000  years  old. 

fir  the  way,  I  once  had  the  other 
:i  1  of  shingles,  and  I'm  still  vexed 
ir  fi  myself  that  I  paid  the  bill  of  the 
Iqtor,  who  smeared  me  with  a  mix- 
of  molasses  and  something  else 
itt  I  now  fail  to  recall.  The  cure  was 
w  'se  than  the  disease,  and  I  should 
t\;  e  preferred  the  latter  but  for  a  lin- 
;i  ing  belief  In  the  superstition  instilled 
me  by  my  Great  Aunt  Salty  Pri- 
that  the  meeting  of  the  shingles 
1  the  body  meant  death. 

ASSER-CIRCINU3. 
.jtnut  Hillj  Juga  &. 


/ 


lord  May  Hiring  Fair  was  held 
Lly  in  England.    "The  town  was 
ied  with  thousands  of  servants  of 
sexes    from    morning    to  night. 
■3  all  round  had  an  upward  ten- 
^i*:y  and  those  seeking  situations' in 
*  h  towns  were  offered  from  five  to  six 
)cnds  a  year  more  than  ,  those  re- 
0  ning  in  the  country.  Not  one  girl  in 
^,  ngaged  for  the  farmhouses  would 
f.n;rtake  tlie  duties  of  milking.  IvTany 
^ti  ilated  for  a  weekly  haie-holiday  " 

tlT-  "^ir*"!?  '"■'"S  "P  tl^e  market 
»c.  e  in    Martha,"  an  oper^.  dear  to  a 
||a  generation ;  an  opera  th.it  made  its 
•J  into  the  church  choir  where  a  duet 
.  ill  sung  with  the  words  "Guide  Me 
lou  Great  Jehovah."  and  the  "Good 
J^l.t       ensemble     with  sentimental 
ircls   for   evening  service;   a„   ope, i 
hs  13  still  loved  by  many  because  it  I 
»   ;uneful    and  "wholesome"?  There 
■a  always   curiosity  over  the  Lady 
a  et  s  management  of  the  spinning ' 
h  !  and  Plunkefs  drinking  song  was  ' 
.piuded    even    by    rigid,  stern-eytd 
rc  .bltionists.  cyeu 
T  is  reminds  us  that  under  a  neM-  ' 
ct  OSS-pots  in  Scotland  will  be  unabll' 

ef  e  lo  a'  M  'th?"  "f"""  ^'"b 
te  lu  A.  M.    The  customary  hours 
|l  ;Tk  in  and  about  Glasgow  are  from 
till  5:30  P.  M.,  With  a  b^lkfas^ 
I  from  9  to  9:30  or  9:4.5  ,nd  a 

op.n  at  8  A.  M.  there  was 
I. on  to  take  a  dram  or  two  before 

•'k-^,^^"^  drink  Ta 
'  G.,    that  IS,  a  pint  of  beer 
ot  Whiskey.    The  beer%ewe..  as 
At  one  public  house  84  m^n 
i*er  saen   to   enter   and   47   tn  i 

,tli  nine  minutes  durine  tho  i,     ,  ® 
jjst.our  cn  a  Monday  mofn  ne  v 
f  13  this    thirst    was   iX  f  bv  ° 
fto  lis  Scottish  Sabbath.   An  e^tL 
^s  Ude  in  Ab-rdeen  that  tL^  , 
»V.,ours  in  the  moniing 
>,  ;ense  Ijolders  abou.  £44  ooo  f 
"  m  Aberdeen  the  morninrcust'r 

e  fishermen,  or  women  wi,, 
[h  in  the  curing  shedT  ^"""^ 


Catch  Phrases. 
-\  Isondon  Journalist,  seaVcliing  after 
copy,  asks  who  originated  the  phrase 
"It's  quite  all  right";  who  revived  the 
old-fashioned  "I  thank  you"  to  take  the 
place  of  "Thanks  awfully"?  Then  there 
are  the  old  catch  phrases,  "Has  your 
mother  sold  her  mangle?"  "Who  shot 
the  dog?"  "How  are  you  off  for  soap?' 
Did  not  a  nice  young  lady  accost  Peter 
Simple  early  in  his  sea  life«vvith  "Hallo, 
reeper,  how  are  you  off  for  soap?"  or  is 
the  pleasing  incident  in  "Midshipman 
Easy"?  As  we  grow  old  we  lose  ac- 
curacy in  essential  matters  and  are 
fussy  about  the  unimportant.  Then 
there  were  the  old  catch  phrases: 
1  "Whoa  Emma!"  "Now  we  shan't  be 
ilong,"  "Get  your  hair  cut,"  "Not  in 
these  boots."  In  this  country  we  were 
tormented  for  months  by  the  inane  "Ah,  > 
there?"  to  which  the  correct  answer 
was  "Stay  there!"  "How's  your  poor 
feet?"  which  thsy  say  is  still  heard  in 
London,  was  traced  by  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Earle.  She  stated  that  at  the  time  ot 
the  1851'  exhibition  "the  excessive 
fatigue  and  weariness  so  stamped  on 
the  face  of  everybody  who  wanders 
about  huge  exhibitions  became  in  that 
year  a  source  of  amusement  for  the 
London  street  boy,  and  took  the  form 
of  calling  as  they  passed,  'How's  your 
poor  feet?'  "  But  we  have  our  doubts. 

We  boys  used  to  say  apropos  of  noth- 
ing, "Widow  who?"  for  which  we  were 
severely  reprimanded.  When  we  asked 
why  the  phrase  was  objectionable,  no  an- 
swer was  vouchsafed,  except  "It  Is  im- 
proper." Nor  has  our  curiosity  ever 
been  gratified. 


Ju^d  feel  the  okl-tline  smarting  trom  that 
ancient  rattan  rod. 

JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston,  June  8. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

At  a  house  where  Hugo'  had  been  asked 
to  dinner  one  of  the  other  guests,  after 
waiting  some  time,  asked  the  tiostcss  why 
fhey  were  so  Jate  sitting  down  to  table. 
She  explained  that  a  guest  havinfc  failed 
her  she  had  been  compelled  to  send  for 
another,  to  avoid  the  party  mustering  13. 
\  few  minutes  later  the  samg  gaest 
started  talking  to  Hugo.  "Do  you  know 
why  we  are  kept  waiting?"  asked  the 
latter  "Te.=  ."  came  11. e  reply.  "Because 
some  imbecile  is  afraid  to  sit  down  X%  to 
dinner."  Solemnly  and  severely,  the  poet 
ifjolned,  "L'imbecile,  c'est  mol." 
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that  when  a  female  friend  of  one  of  the 
boys  lingered  at  his  door  after  having 
been  told  to,  go,  Bowyor  exclaimed- 
J  Bring  that  woman  here  and  I'll  flog 
i  her,"  Floggings  with  all  of  this  great 
line  of  schoolmasters  were  "luxuries 
for  the  moment  and  subjects  of  sweet 
consultory  exultation  in  the  retrospect  " 


/  -2 


/ 


/ 


H.  J.  L.  writes  to  us  as  follows: 

"Behind  me,  on  a  rexolving  bookcase 
stands  a  plaster  bust  o^  a  noble  poet — 
one  Milton  by  name. 

"On  his  head  rests  a  'dream'  created 
by  a  milliner. 

"Across  his  brow  i.s  a  yellow  bandage 
bearing  the  mystic  legend,  'Votes  for 
Women.' 

'  "Is  this  s.jTnbolic  of  his  poem,  'Para- 
dise Lost'  ?  Like  Hashimura  Togo,  'I 
ask  to  know.' 

"P.  S. — My  progressive  daughter  is 
refeponsible  for  the  adornments  afore- 
said." 


A  Vicar's  Trials. 

It  appears  that  the  Rev.  Richard 
Free,  vicar  of  St.  Clements,  Fulham,  is 
sorely  distressed  whenever  he  t-akes  his 
walks  abroad.  He  has  written  a  har- 
rowing description  of  his  sufferings.  His 
letter  published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette is  headed  "A  Wave  of  Indelicacy." 
He  begins  by  stating  that  he  js  no  prude 
and  has  no  quarrel  with  art.  He  knows 
almost  all  the  picture  galleries  of  Eu- 
rope and  has  not  worn  blinders. 

"The  other  night  I  took  my  wife  to  a 
first-class  music-hall  to  see  a  little  play 
of  great  psychological  int^est,  but  the 
indelicacj-  of  one  o£  the  'turns'  that  pre- 
ceded it  drove  us  from  the  theatre  the 
moment  our  play  was  over.  Within  a 
hundred  yards  of  this  house,  011  a  board- 
ing in  the  main  road,  there  Is  a  poster 
of  outrageous  Indelicacy.  Every  bio- 
scope show  exhibits  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency. Tlie  cinema  theatres  run  very( 
close  to  the  wind.  In  a  tram  the  other 
night  a  girl  in  her  teens  sitting  opposite 
to  me  wore  a  blouse  so  inadequate  tliat 
her  flesh  was  visible  nearly  to  the  waist, 
and  but  yesterday,  in  a  higli-class  sub- 
urb, I  found  myself  walking  behind  a 
fashionably-dressed  lady  whose  every 
movement  uncovered  her  left  leg  to  the 
knee.  These  things  are,  in  the  Pauline 
sense  of  the  word,  'not  convenient'— that 
is.  'unbtrcoming.'  " 

Well,  that  depends. 


Unprogressive  Milton.  ; 

The  irony  of  these  adornments  will 
best  ba  perceived  by  a  careful  reading 
of  the  poet's  "Samson  Agonistas."  Tr»e 
choir  will  now  sing: 

Therefore  God's  imlversal  law 

Gave  tn  tbp  m:tn  despotic  power 
Orer  hl.s  luai.il"  in  due  awe, 

Nor  froLd  ihat  riglit  to  part  an  hour. 
Smile  sli'"--  or  luav; 

So  Bball  lie  least  confusion  draw 
On  his  whole  life,  not  .suuy'd 

By  female  usurpation,  or  dismay'd. 


"Tom-ri-Jojin." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  VBaize"  or  any  of  the  learned' 
I  antiquarians  attached  to  your  column' 
i  furnish  any  information  regarding  "Tom-; 

!ri-John,"  sometime  editor  and  publisher  i 
of  the  Volcano  in  Boston? 

A!)Out  IS75  I  used  to  see  Mrs.  Wjm- 
ri-John,  vi^  idly  garbed,  standing  in  front 
of  th.e  Old  South  Church,  selling  the 
Volcano  for  5  cents.  I  do  not  know 
I  What  It  contained,  but  I  recall  her  reply 
to  a  customer  who  remarked  thai  the 
paper  was  small  for  thi  price.  "It  will 
be  made  larger  when  they  stop  putting 
the  editor  in  jail,"  and  I  remember  that 
a  year  or  two  afterward  The  Herald 
anncuncjd  that  on  the  nexl^  day  at  noon 
-Mrs.  Tom-ri-John  would  leap  with  a 
parachute  from  the  tower  of  thie  In- i 
."^urance  building  in  Postoffice  square  ' 
scattering  Volcanoes  over  the  crowd  as 
she  descended.  The  promised  leap  did 
not  take  place,  owing,  as  The  H-raid 
subsequently  explained,  to  the  appointed 
day  being  ihe  first  of  April.  H  B  H 
Bvston,  June  8. 

One  Peter  "Rocks." 

I  -\s  the  World  Wags  : 

Corporal  punishment  in  the  Quincy 
j^chool  did  not  ^'gnify  that  a  boy  was 
l^'id  or  unruly  ;  he  wa.s  whipped  just  as 
a  reminder  to  keep  him  In  his  place. 
Discipline  was  very  strict  in  those  days  ; 
the  whipping  used  to  vary  the  monotony, 
and  save  us  from  watching  the  clock 
and    in    other  respects    forgetting  our 

iTth"%  r'*">'?,°''''^'"  watchman 
at  the  Bosfoff  &  Atbany  railroad  freight 
.-beds,  was  a  Sentinel  always  on  gtiard  • 
he  never  complainad  to  the  master  about 
.south  Cove  boys  cutting  oft  the  tails  of 
slaughtered  pigs"  in  the  freight  house  ; 
his  pockets  were  always  filled  with 
stones,  and  to  his  unerring  aim  the  head 
of  many  a  scholar  can  bear  witness 
His  route  lay  on  Albany  street  between' 
Knee=and  and  Harvard  streets,  and  the 
boys  imagined  that  he  never  slept  He 
would  sud.ienly  emerge  from  behind  a 
freight  car  and  give  the  frightened 
urcnin  a  case  of  heart  disease. 


School  Exercises. 

Mr.  Joseph  Matthew  Sullivan  in  his 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  Quincy  school 
and  the  old  South  Cove  said  that  a  boy 
was  whipped  at  this  school  as  a  re- 
minder to  keep  him  in  his  place.  The 
whipping  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
hi  was  unrulj-  or  vicious.  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw's  remarks  about  school  tyranny 
and  flogging  in  his  ''Parents  and  Chil- 
dren" have  called  forth  amusing  letters 
and  articles  in  English  journals.  "In 
my  early  school  days,"  says  one  jour- 
nalist, "the  cane  was  the  sv/ord  the 
headmaster  held  in  one  hand  with  the 
book  in  the  other.  It  v,-as  probably  my 
respect  for  him  that  prompted  me  to 
announce  (under  dire  provocation)  that 
'second  masters  weren't  allowed  a  cane.' 
AVhereupon  came  the  headmaster's  spe- 
cial remedy.  'Come  you  here,  my  little 
sir,'  he  would  say  genially.  He  would 
put  one  finger  under  your  chin,  take  his 
distance,  warn  you  not  to  swerve,  and 
then  smack  you  across  the  cheek  and 
tumble  you  over  the  form  behind  you. 
If  you  turned  the  head — the  expert  was 
very  careful  about  that— he  might  box 
your  ears,  a  dangerous  enterprise.  And 
the  boy  who  turned  the  fractional 
angle  of  the  other  cheek  had  to  .go 
through  it  again.  There  was  a  cruel 
refinement  of  corporal  punishment  at 
my  school.  When  a  boy  was  to  be 
really  caned  he  was  sent  out  with  the 
head  boy  (of  course  a  paragon  of  vir- 
tue) to  bargain  for  and  buy  the  cane  at 
the  official  shop.  Ha  then  returned, 
bearing  the  implement  of  his  torture 
with  him,  handed  it  to  the  head  mas- 
ter, who  forthwith  flogged  him  before 
the  shivering  and  virtuous' school." 


Tlie  wind  that  blows  down  Curve  street 
Wiih  S°<"3  old  days  to  me. 

Hm^"".t'^''   'noving   pictures   ot  the 

times  that  used  to  be. 
can  see  the  worn-out  stair-case  that  a 

careless  lad  I  trod. 


Tyrants  with  Rods. 

We  do  not  remember  any  severe  cases 
of  flogging  in  tlie  public  scliools  of  our 
little  village  on  the  Connecticut  Viver 
— district,  intermediate,  grammar,  high. 
"Hold  out  your  hand!"  and  a  ruler 
was  brought  down  upon  it;  but  we  do 
not  remember  any  instance  of  a  sound 
whipping.  That  was  done  by  parents 
at  home  anxious  to  raise  their  young  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  We  remember  a  household  in 
Northampton  where  a  riding  whip,  a 
rawhide  and  a  carriage  whip  were 
laid  on  a  wretched  boy  according  to  tlie 
gravity  of  his  offence.  The  use  of  the 
carriage  whip,  necessitating  more  dex- 
terity In  management,  probably  af- 
forded the  father  more  pleasure  and 
certainly  gave  him  more  exercise.  To 
chastise  a  child  was  in  those  days  con- 
sidered a  solemn  religious  duty.  There 
was  the  Book  of  Proverbs  with  its 
admonitions,  and  in  the  sixties  clergy- 
men and  members  of  the  congregation 
believed  that  King  Solomon  wrote  all 
the  proverbs  with  his  own  hand  except 
those  explicitly  attributed  to  Agur.  He 
that  doubted  this  or  did  not  follow  Sol- 
omon's advice  was  worse  than  an  in- 
fidel. But  ^we  do  not  remember  any  Dr. 
Busby  in  our  schools;  Dr.  Busby,  who 
had  flogged  16  bishops  wlien  they  were 
ills  pupils— as  bishops  they  no  doubt 
still  sat  uneasily  upon  the  bench;  jj.. 
Busby,  who,  looking  at  his  puptl.  South, 
famous  afterward  as  a  divine,  ex- 
claimed: "I  see  great  talents  in  that 
sulky  boy,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to 
bring  them  out."  There  was  no  Dr. 
Parr,  who,  a:s  De  Quincey  said,  had 
reigned  in  blood  and  banqueted  like 
Moloch  upon  children's  cries.  There 
was  no  Bowyer,  the  master  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  who  "knouted  his  way 
through  life,  from  bloody  youth  up  to 
truculent  old  age,"  and  with  whom  the 
words,  "I'll  flog  you."  were  so  familiar 


I  The  Good  Old  Way. 

I    Nor  do  we  remember  an  instance  of 
I  spanking  in  the  lower  public  schools- 
The  teachers,  women,  had  possibly  read 
Rousseau's  Confessions.    'Vet  spanking 
IS  the  only  safe  punishment  for  a  child, 
witness  the  famous  remark  ot  Dr.  Johii 
Brown,  kindly  author  of  "Spare  Hours" 
and   "Rab  and  His  Friends."   Only  a 
few  days  ago  Judge  Keffer  in  Atlantic 
;'City  sentenced   two   boys   of  17  years 
jto  "one  good,  old-fashioned  spanking"! 
jand  their  parents  were  compelled  to  file 
la  bond  for  "the  faithful  performance 
{ ot  the  sentence."  Paly_j^  few  days  ago ! 

'Anna  Lapracono,  "a  pretty  bride  of 
years"  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  withdrew  a 
j  charge  of  assault  against  her  husband. 
"My  husband  spanked  me,  but  I  h.ad 
disobeyed  iiim  and  lie  did  right  to  pun- 
ish me.  I  think  every  wife  should  obey 
her  husband."  Admirable  Anna! 


For  Mr.  J.  IV1.  Sullivan. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton did  not  adorn  the  hall  of  the  Quincy 
school  under  Headmasters  Valentine 
(Valley)  and  Wood,  for  those  sturdy 
Fort  Hillers  M'ho  were  transferred  there 
from  the  old  Boylston  school,  among 
whom  were  the  present  sheriff  of  this 
county  and  his  four  stalv/art  brothers, 
would  not  have  permitted  it.  These 
'ater  boys  of  whom  their  secretary 
writes  might  have  done  so,  but  Fort 
Hillers,  never!  CLASS  OF  '72. 

South  Boston,  June  9. 


Pope's  Line. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Concerning  Pope's  line,  '[-'^nd  the  nice 
cond':ct  of  a  clouded  cane."  It  seems 
to  mo  the  poet  may  have  meant  clouded 
amber  of  which  cane  heads  were  often 
made,  and  the  "safe  conduct"  may  re- 
fer to  carrying  the  cane  successfully 
through  a  crowded  tlioroughfare  with- 
out poking  ribs  or  whacking  elbows.  It 
is  a  mysterious,  line  but  this  seems  to 
me  a  possible  solution.  O.  R. 

Cambridge.  June  9. 

But  might  not  the  cane  have  had 
cloud-like  markin.gs?  There  were 
clouded  stockings.  Pope,  as  translator 
of  the  odyssy,  spoke  of  a  handle 
"wrought  of  the  clouded  olive's  easy 
grain."  "Conduct"  in  Pope's  line  un- 
doubtedly means  "management," 
"handling,"  as  In  "directions  for  the 
conduct  of  the  handkerchief."— Ed. 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  PARIS 

"The  divine  "Williams,"  as  en- 
thusiastic Frenchmen  once  called 
the  "immortal  bard,"  has  received  j 
ample  recognition  of  late  years  in 
Paris,  so  that  Englishmen  can  afford 
to  forget  or  forgive  the  sneers  of  Vol- 
taire. 'Whether  Victor  Hugo,  who 
wrote  a  thick  book  about  Shakes- 
peare and  accepted  him  "in  bulk," 
understood  enough  English  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  poet  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  Since  his  son  publi-shed 
a  translation,  there  have  been  brave 
attempts  at  translations  that  should 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  spirit, 
be  sufficiently  literal  and  above  all  be 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  stage. 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  these 
translations  is  that  of  "Hamlet"  pre- 
pared by  Marcel  Schwob,  a  truly  ad- 
mirable piece  of  work.  Then  came  I 
Maeterlinck's  "Macbeth"  with  a  re- 
markable preface.  Still  later  were ) 
certain  translations  by  Georges 
Duval,  and  now  Jean  Richepin,  a 
poet  of  indisputable  talent,  conies 
forward  with  a  "Macbeth"  which 
was  produced  recently  at  the  Come- 
die  Francaise. 

A  glance  at  Richcpin's  translation  I 

revives  the  old  question.  Can  Shake?-  I 
peare  be  reproduced  in  French?    Of  i 
course  the  answer  is  he  is.    Of  ?ate  . 
years  plays  that  are  seldom  seen  in 
this    country    or    in    England,  as 
"Coriolanus"  and  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,"  have  been  performed  in  Paris 
and  received  more  than  respectful  at- 
tention.   But  take  Richepin's  version, 
the  famous  line  "Out,  out  brief  can-  ; 
die,"  appears  as  "Eteins-toi,  eteins-  : 
toi,  clarte  breve!"    This  neither  looks  ' 
right  nor  sounds  right  to  the  English 
.^peaking    student    of  Shakespeare. 
Nor  is:     "Ah!    si   I'assassinat,  d'un 
seul  coup  au  couplet,  pouvait  ramas- 
ser  tout,"  precisely  the  same  as  "1 
it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then 
'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly."  It 


p..  soil,  r'.ace,  etc.,  usually  sl\' 

»-||  k  '  cule  or  pleasantry." 

<^V/  1    ••Hoosler"  was  applied  to  a  native  ot 

Indiana  .is  early  as  for  D.  Coi- 

coran's  "A  Genuine  Hoosler"  was  pub- 
lished In  tliat  year  and  contained  thl^ 
passage:  "An  original  character  is 
your  genuine  hoosler.  By  genuine  wo 
mean  such  a  one  as  has  all  the  attrl- 
Ibiites  that  peculiarly  belong  to  the  back- 
woodsmen of  the  West."  A  tew  years 
later  Durivage.  who  was  born  in  this 
city  grouped  hoosiers  with  buckeyes 
corncrackers,  wolverines  and  suckers 
pleasing  names  for  Inhabitants  of  a.i 
many  states. 

Various  explanations  of  the  origin  ar« 
given.    No  one  of  them  seems  to  u^ 
authoritative.    One  Is  as  follows:  Thd 
citizens  of  Indiana  were  proverbial^ 
gruff  and  inquisitive,  and  they  never] 
could  pass  a  house  without  pulling  the! 
latch    string    and    shouting:  "Who'sl 
hero?"    Here  Is  another.  Throughout! 
the  West  there  were  men  rejoicing  in| 
their  strength  and  anxious  to  employ  it! 
Bullies    by    nature,    they    would  alsO| 
wrestle  and  fight  and  sometimes  gouge.' 
They  were  known  familiarly  as  "hush-j 
ers"  on  account  of  their  ability  to  quie: 
any  disputant.   The  boatmen  of  Indiiina 
were  high  In  the  ranks  of  hushers  anil 
,  fond  of  disporting  themselves  on  the 

gnosi    upon    mo    av<x6c,    c-o   ,  jgygg  at  xew  Orleans.     One  ot  thcni 

points  to  only  imaginary  portraits  |  t,avlng.  to  use  Bret  Harte's  phrase,  thus 
of  his  father  and  uncle?    And  so  in  [having  "quite  cleaned  up   the  town," 


is  s.ii  i         the  audience  smiled  when 
j  Macbeth    said:  "EUe    auralt  du  re- 
!  I'loltre  CP  nialheur  a  plus  lard,"  a 
l.imo  ronJerlng  of  "She  should  have 
.  led  hereafter." 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Mnia. 
Bartft   was  a  "wheedling,  coaxing" 
Lady  Macbeth,  In  whose  hands  the 
aiscular   and  violent   Macbeth  was 
,s    wax.    Thus  was  the  character 
understood  by  the  great  Mrs.  Sld- 
dona.  who,  however,  confessed  that 
her  own  nature  would  not  allow  her 
i  to    realize    this    conception    on  the 
stage.    This  was  the  character  un- 
derstood   by    Richard   Grant  White 
in  his  illuminative  essay  about  the, 
1  Lady  Gruach.    On  the  French  stage 
the  ghost  of  Banquo  appeared  be- 
hind the  transparent  back  of  Mac- 
heth's  chair.    As  Macbeth  is  the  only 
person  at  supper  who  sees  the  ghost, 
I  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  no 
1  ghost   upon   the   stage,    as  Hamlet 


till  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  ammeters  or 
the  nearby  electrical  Irboratory  do  not 
iecor^  it." 


the  closet  scene  of  "Hamlet,"  only 
the  voice  of  the  ghost  might  be 
heard,  for  Gertrude  saw  him  not. 


leaped  exultingly  into  the  air  und  shout 
ed  with  a  foreign  accent,  "I'm  a  hoosler; 
I'm  a  hoosler,"  meaning  that  he  was  a 
husher    A  New  Orleans  newspaper  re- 
ported the  enlivening  incident,  and  af- 
terward transferred  the  verbal  corrup- 
tion to  all  boatmen,  and.  In  fact,  all 
citizens  from  Indiana. 
C    F    Hoffman,  in  1S33.  spoke  of  a 
oa  ana  joageu  ol  u..u   "long-haired  'hooshler-  (sic)  from  Indi- 
Plutarcb   has  diligently   ana."  .and  said  that  this  term,    first  ap- 


This,  moreover.  Is  always  attributed  to 
painting;  that  in  all  her  Works  there  Is 
more  to  be  understood  and  Judged  of  than 
'  Is   to   be   seen,  as 


'found  out  In  his  Icons;  so  that  thoush  the 
iArt  be  extraordinary,  yet  the  Ingenuity 
I  fhereof  Is  beyond  the  Art. 


Critical  Hatchets. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Methinks  a  word  should  be  said  for 
these  militant  "suffragettes"  who  are 
just  now  smashing  pictures.    They  are 

abused  for  this  by  stout,  side-whiskered      -.-■—^";-- ^  H^ier  belle  apostro 
fuddy-duddies;  but  let  us  stop  and  think  th«-«^^j;°^.«  ^^^^^^  ^.^en  she  learned 
on  the  matter.    If  they  destroyed  good  ^^^^  ^^^^  fashion: 

pictures,  no  word  could  be  said  that 


diia.  .*»»^   

piled  contemptuously,  has  now  become  a 
soubriquet  that  bears  nothing  Invidious 
to  the  ear  even  ot  an  Indianian."  In 
1840,  Mr.  Wick  of  Indiana  asked  in  Con- 
gress: "Why  have  we  witnessed  mani- 
festations :>{  what  must  here,  I  suppose, 
be  called  chivalry,  but  which.  In  the 
Hoosler  state,  the  boys  would  call  gos- 
tration''"  In  1853,  a  St.  Louis  newspaper 
spoke  of  some  one  resembling  a  "lioosie- 
roon;  all  he  lacks  is  a  chunk  of  ginger- 
bread In  his  fist."  In  1846,  Cornelius  Mat- 


that  it  had  gone  out  of  fashion 
Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  valley  and  sea. 
The  cord  Is  now  broken  that  bound  thee  to  me. 

J.  H.  Beadle  in  his  '  Western  Wild.s" 
describes  the  Hoosler  language  which 
he  spoke  In  his  childhood,  a  grammar- 
less  tongue.  A  native  asliing  for  work 
would  say:  "See  here,  you  don't  know 
o'  bodv  what  don't  want  to  hire  no- 
body to  do  nothin'  around  here  don't 
vou?"  The  perfect  of  the  veib  "to  do  ' 
was  "I  gone  done  it."  c-tc. ;  the  plu- 
perfect "1  bin  gone  done  it"  and  thu 
second  future  "I  gwine  to  gone  done 
It. 


,  Mme.  Sarah Bernharit,  leav- 
^erSOnal  |„g  parls  for  New  York  on 
i   •»  4-  sP^""^      weeks  in 

"Otes  jijjjj  country,  and  then  go 
round  the  world.  But  why  does  she  wUh 
to  play  Phylock  In  the  trial  scen-V  Char- 
lotte Cushman  played  Romeo,  Wol:iey, 
Hamlet.  Claude  Melnotte,  but  as  Mr. 
Winter  has  said  of  her,  "she  had  been 
Victorious  by  force  rather  than  by  sweet- 
ness." Mme.  Bernhardt  has  played  Ham- 
let. L'Aiglon.  Lorenzacnio,  and  other 
riiale  parts,  but  f?hylock? 

Mme.  Maeterlinck  will  be  seen  with 
tier  company  in  "Pelleas  et  Melis:inde" 
pt  tlie  St.  James  Theatre,  London.  June 
la.  "Wlio,"  asks  passionately  a  member 
of  the  building  fund  of  the  Institute 
Francais  du  Royaune  Unl,  forwhlch  she 
h  ill  play,  "could  be  more  fitting  to  Inter- 
pret for  us  Maeterlinck's  plays?  We  do 
not  all  know  as  thoroughly,  perhaps,  as 
Uc  should  the  play  of  'Pelleas  et  Mells- 
riide."  So  often,  it  is  con!"idered  only  as 
an  opera.  We  know  that  Mellsar.de  Is 
111  love  with  Pelleas,  and  that  she  has  a 
divince  voice  and  beautiful  golden  hair. 
But  do  we  know  her  soul?  This  is  what 
Mme.  Maeterlinck  will  reveal  to  us." 
Ves.  we  saw  Mme.  Maeterlinck  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  but  did  she  then 
reveal  the  soul  of  Melisande?  She  seemed 
to  us  a  singularly  self-conscious,  sophis- 
ticated person. 

Krnst  von  Rossarl  took  the  part  of 
Franz  Moor  in  Schiller's  "Robbers"  at 
Munich,  June  8.  Fifty  yeais  dgo  on 
May  9  he  took  that  part  at  Munich  for^ 
tlie  same  tim:'.  He  was  seen  in  Boston, 
<in  Feb.  9,  1911,  when  he  played  the' 
Uabbi  David  Sichiel  in  a  German  ver- 
sion of  "L'.A^mi  Fritz,"  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Bostoner  Deutsche  Gi-sell- 
Bc'iiaft.  Vossart  is  now  73  years  old. 

The  Menestrel  of  Paris  of  May  30 
published  the  following  note  that  will 

Intersst  subscribers  to  the  Boston  Opera 
House :  "Mme.  Marguerite  Beriza.  who 
left  the  Opera-Ccmique  to  sing  with  the 
Boston  opera  company  in  French  and 
Italian,  and  with  M.  Muratore  gave 
LiriUiant  interpretations  of  'Monna  Van- 
iia'  and  'Faust,'  has  signed  with  Mr. 
Russell  a  new  and  superb  contract.  But 


would  be  tco  bad  for  them;  but  note 
with  what  care  they  select  bad  ones 

The  Rokebv  Venus,  for  Instance.  There 
are  those  who  say  it  Is  not  by  Velasquez 
Certainly  the  head  in  the  mirror  is  much 
too  large  for  the  head  In  front  of  it. 

\nd  the  Sargent's  King  James,  well. 
,  of  course.   Sargent,  you  know-but  It 
(must  be  admitted  that  Sargent  is  not 
'  very  good  just  now.    To  me  he  has  al- 
I  wavs  seemed  an  amateur  o£  great  talent. 
There  are  skilful  passages  In  his  works, 
'  but  his  Ideals  are  those  of  the  amateur. 
1    Well  then— and  how  about  the  Rom- 
nev  that  has  just  been  slashed?  Why, 
if  pictures  must  be  destroyed-place  aux 
dames-Ict  Roraney's  ladles  go  first  If 
he  lived  nowadays,  he  would  be  a  dan- 
.gerous    competitor    to    Mr.  Harrison 
Fisher.  ,  ,j  „ 

'  If  onlv  these  good  ladies  ■would  en- 
eage  an' art  expert  to  go  with  them  and 
point  out  the  bad  ones,  lest  perchance 
they  should  destroy  a  good  one  by  mis- 
take'  The  Philadelphia  Public  Lea=,ei  ^ 

I  should  like,  were  It  not  for  my  mor-  ij^ugd  a  remarkable  review  of  the  Bach 
bid  modesty  and  timidity,  to  accompany  '  ;  Bethlehem, 
a  bevv  of  these  Amazons.    I  should  be  Festual  at  f.^tivals  had  not 

hke  Orpheus  surrounded  by  the  Thra-     To  begin  with  these  festivals  na 
clan  women;  certainly  if  they  heard  me  ^^^,,^^10  known  "anything  like  the  soui- 
sing   they   would   destroy   Trie;    but   1         ,  ■      pronouncement  of  the  violins 
should   merely   Indicate  a  picture   and  Eatis.y    =  ^  ((Bach's)  Mass." 

I  hen  Quickly  turn  and  be  immersed  in  in  the  support  ol  tne  t-.^ 
a  Catalogue!  while  the  crash  of  panels        appears   that  Mr.   Rich's  "glorious 
I  and  the  shrieks  of  dying  guardians  rent  Q^^i-nerius  violin  sang  like  a  ^rumpe^t^^ 

There  Is  a  Delacroix  at  the  Art  Mu- 
jseum— two  in  fact— but  I  will  go  no 


befora  sailing  for  America  she  will  sing( 
next  September  at  the  Opera-Comique 
two  roles,  Tosca  and  Louise."  The 
Menestrel  also  states  that  Mr.  Marcoux 
created  the  part  of  Golaud  in  the  United 
States,  "with  an  art  so  original,  so 
[lOigi-iant !"  Mr.  Marcoux's  Golaud  was, 
indeed,  an  excellent  performance,  but 
the  part  was  created  in  the  United  States 
by  Hector  Dufranne  as  far  back  as 
Feb.  19,  1908. 

The  drastic  revision  of  the  "Great 
Gamble,"  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Jerome,  with'n 
two  days  of  Its  appearance  at  the  Hay 


A  hoosler  cake  was  a  coarse  kind  of'  market,  recalls  even  prompter  pruning 
I        b      d  ^  hjj.  jjj.   Somerset  Maugham  of  his  com- 

We'^are  under  the  Impression  that  we  '  edy  "Smith."    Recognizing  that  certain 


have  beard  a  rough,  untamed,  unlicked 
man  described  as  "a  perfect  hoosier." 
although  he  was  born  this  side  of  the 
Hudson  river. 


At  Bethlehem  they  do  ^  not    weed  the 
1  seuni— two  in  lact— out  i   wm  6"        chorus  ot  "old  timers,  '  even 
'  farther  lest  some  maddened  madam  take  ^j^^j^  voices  may  show  traces 
I  the  hint.  O.  SHAA\ .  .,  are  alikf 


ot 


Dedham.  June  10. 


■•J.  K 


A  Nice  Question. 

S."  wishes  us  to  decide  an  im- 


tang."  Young  and  old  are  alike  we  - 
come  "This  delicious  admixture  it  is 
which  gives  to  the  singing  of  the  choir 
the  buSancy  of  youth  with  the  repose 


portant  question.     We  are  loth  to  act  of  maturitj  .         .^-uenge  of  the  choir's 

M  Judge.    We  are  constltut  onally  In-  ''The  thrilling  chaUenge  undiscovered 

dined   to   applaud   the  familiar   form-  opening  note  fell^  liwe^.^ 
ula.  "Much  can  be  said  on  each  side 


"we  have  a  Hoosler  with  us,"  writes 
••J  K  S. A  Gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana '  He  resents  the  nickname 
•Hoosler,'  as  we  perhaps  unkindly, 
though  onl>  in  jest,  use  it.  He  claims 
that  it  means  a  'boob,'  a  boor,  an 
ignoramus,  one  that  Is  not  capable  of 
handling  himself,  a  stupid  fellow.  He 
also  claims  that  the  word  has  no  mean- 
ing and  agrees  with  Webster  that  It  Is 
only  a  nickname  for  one  that  halls  from 
InlViana. 
must  ha  - 

meaningless  ni'  knames  are  fe 
the  word  'Hoosler'  must  have  originated 
from  something  that  had  a  meaning. 
If  it  Is  only  a  nickname,  why  not 
•Loosler."  or  'Boosier,'  etc.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  also  claims  that  only 
we  use  the  trrni  to  express  a  condition 
of  boobishness.  To  this  we  say  'no.' 
We  grant  It  may  be  a  colloquialism  or 
1  ulgarism  so  to  use  it,  but  we  also  claim 
that  others  have  heard  it  used  and  do. 
use  it  to  denote  this  meaning." 


a  to  re  u  of  certainty."  And  then  '  no 
lephVr  ever  breathed  across  a  wheat 

''^^U"  writer'no"^"  dons    hi.  singing 

wer«  breathless  the  singers  were 
m,t  is  due  To  Dr.  WoUe's  permission  to 
the  vocaUsts  to  breathe  as  the  spmt 


knanie  for  one  that  halls  from  the  vocaii!,is        —    ^  pharynx  re- 

 We  say.  if  only  a  nickname^  It  1  moves  or  the  thorax  ana  P 

must  have  once  had  a  meaning.    (The  ,  quire-so  that  ^^^'^^       drinking,  but  a 

'  iw.)  Surely  pulp  I'l^^  .^^'tt;-    The  climax,  'with  tlm- 

Sfverfpe^k  of  the  v;oca^  diapa-n. 

V''  "^Tbat:"-  "U  vo"l^  ^=  l^-^  *° 
^'1 '^D.     WoUe    directing    with  a. 
'S'^  Kor  he  could  not  t,  erook, 

the  little  finger  of  ^"ivering ', 

,.  TMili  the  curved  and  qunemio 

^atch  him  in  oh  a  cVuuax  as  the! 

is  a  revelation     In  such  ^  ^^'^ 

?'''"-T:  map  Of  the  fi«htin|  en.otlons, 
face  IS  «•  ""ap  °;  ancient  Baconian; 

his  e>^s.^"PP°.ctual  'ejaculations.'  his 
''ein"  Mbrates^with  a  terrific  volt- 1 


Hooslerdom. 

First  of  all.  "J.  K.  S.,"  a  nickname  Is 
"a  name  or  appellation  added  to  or  sub- 
stituted for,  the  proper  name  of  a  per- 


lines  came  out  too  strongly  when  spoken 
before  a  mixed  audience,  Mr.  Maugham 
decided  to  remove  them,  and  on  the  first 
night,  whilst  the  audience  were  clam- 
oring vainly  for  the  author,  he  was  bus- 
ily engaged  In  cutting  out  such  portions 
of  the  dialogue  as  might  cause  offence. 
The  revised  version  was  played  on  the 
second  evening.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mme.  Clara  Bute,  returning  to  London 
from  her  long  tour,  told  a  London  re- 
porter that  "The  Lost  Chord"  is  a 
great  favorite  in  America.  She  was 
greatly  pleased  by  the  compliment  ot 
an  Australian  woman  who.  hearing 
Mme.  Butt  and  Mr.  Rumford  sing 
"Night  Hymn  at  Sea."  said  that  the 
duet  made  her  feel  as  If  ants  were 
crawling  up  her  Lack. 

Mrae.    Harlcleo    Darclee.    a  famous 
opera  singei^she  is  still  singrlng.  though 
her  voice  Is  thin  and  worn— once  visited 
Boston.   She  came  here  with  Mapleson's 
ill-fated  Imperial  Opera  Companj-,  and 
was  announced  to  appear  as  Valentine 
in  "Les  Huguenots,  '  but  the  orchestra 
struck  and  the  company  went  to  pieces. 
She  did,  however,  sing  the  great  duet  of  ■ 
the  fourth  act  with  De  March!  on  a  Sat-  , 
urday  night  (Dec.  5,  1896).    De  Marchi 
;  came  here  again  In  1002  and  sang  Ra-  ; 
I  dames  to  Mme.  Barnes's  Alda.    He  was  | 
'  heard  also  as  CavardossI  and  Turiddu. 
\    Now  Mme.  Darclee  has  a  son,  Ivan  del 
Hartulay,   and   he  has   composed  an 
opera,    "Aniore    in   Maschera,"  which 
has  had  great  success  at  Milan,  accord- 
ing to  report.    The  work  In  the  manner 
of  opera-comique— and  the  music  Is  said 
;  to  be  singularly  charming. 
'    The  Monbinne  prize  of  30(X)  francs  has 
i  been  divided  in  Paris  this  year  between 
i  Henri  Fevrier  for  his  "Carmoslne"'  (1913) 
1  and  Henri  Rabaud,  whose  "Marouf"  Is 
I  now  playing.    If  Fevrler's  "Carmoslne" 
1  Is  no  better  than  his  "Monna  "Vani'a." 
which  we  heard  here  last  season,  we 
may  again  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of 
Judges.     T'ne  Trcmont    prize    of  1000 
francs  is  divided  between  Raoul  Lapar- 
ra.  whose  "Habanera"  we  have  heard 
here,  and  M.  S.  Rousseau. 

Figaro  is  indignant  because  a  Parijjian 
street  has  not  >et  been   named  after 
Massenet.  . 
Applicants   for   the  position  of  first' 
I    BOlo  violin  of  the  Colonne  orchestra  in 
Paris  will  compete  next  October.  The 
'    pieces  are  the  first  movement  of  Beet- 
.    hoven's  concerto,   with  Joachim's  ca- 
denza; the  cadenzas  In  Rlmsky-Korso- 
koff's  "Scheherazade":  a  piece  chosen 
by  the  candidate  and  a  piece  to  be  read 
at  slerht. 


Th<3mas  Koschat.  known  the  world 
over  as  the  composei*  of  "Forsaken, 
Forsaken,"  died  last  month  In  Vienna. 
He  would  have  been  70  next  August. 
He  Intended  to  devote  himself  to  th 
natural  sciences,  but  he  gave  himsel, 
to  music,  joined  the  chorus  of  the  Vlennsi 
Court  Opera,  and  the  choirs  of  th(' 
Cathedral  and  the  court,  and  In  1871  pub 
llshed  his  first  male  quartets  In  th 
Carlnthlan  folk  manner.  His  composl 
tlons  for  male  voices  are  known  to  al 
He  also  wrote  volumes  of  poems  an 
feuIUetons.  His  Uedersplel,  "Am  Woer 
ther  See."  was  often  performed. 

The  death  Is  reported  from  the  remot 
Island  of  St.  Kllda  of  one  Rachel  Mc 
Crlmmon.  said  to  be  the  last  repvesen 
tutlve  of  a  famous  family  of  pipers  o: 
tliat  name.  The  disappearance  of  th( 
la.st  of  the  Mct.'rlmmons  will  be  re 
gietltd  by  all  Scots,  since  the  bagplp 
music  owes  more  to  that  family  than  to 
any  other.   For  long  the  McCrlmmon| 

were  hereditary  pipers  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  clan  McLeod,  and  in  the  old  <la.y9 
they  carried  on  a  school  for  pipers  In 
the"  Isle  of  Skye,  which  is  famous  In 
Highland  tradition.    To  this  school  pu- 
pils went  from  all  over  Scotland,  and  It 
was  usual  for  chieftains  to  send  their 
sons  there  for  tuition  in  piping  at  the 
,  hands  of  the  McCrlmmons.    The  family 
'  A'as  regarded  for  generations  as  the  un-i 
(luestioned  leaders  in  the  difficult  art  of] 
playing  the  bagpipes.    It  was  in  their, 
hands  tlial  It  really  became  the  na-] 
tlonal   Instrument.     The   origin   ot  the; 
name  McCrimmon  is  peculiar.  Tr.iditioni 
has  it  that  long  ago  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  McLeod  was  in  Italy,  and  that  he, 
took  homo  with  him  a  musician  from, 
the  town  of  Cremona.    This  man  was  a. 
player  of  the  harp,  for  the  harp  was  at 
one  time  the  popular  Instrument  in  the 
Highlands.      His     descendants  were 
styled,:  in  the   Highland   fashion.  Mc- 
CrimmoVi,  and  they  abandoned  the  harp 
for   the  more   sonorous   bagpipe.  The 
talent  for  bagpipe  playing  passed  down 
from  one  seneration  to  another.  Prob- 
ably  the  best   known   tune  associated 
with  their  name  is  "McCrimmon' s-  La- 
ment." one  of  the  finest  of  H  shhind 
dirges;  it  was  composed  by  'Fair  Don- 
ald"   McCrimmon.    who    was   killed  in 
battle    fighting    for    Prince  Charlie.- 
Daiiv  Chronicle,  May  28.      ,  „  „  ... 

"Digamma"  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says  of  Miss  Elsie  Janis:  'She  is  as 
clever  as  possible.  Her  dancing  like 
Mr  Samuel  Weller's  knowledge  of  Lon- 
don, is  extensive  and  peculiar.  She  has 
long  legs,  and  can  sivlng  them  round 
like  the  hands  ot  a  clock,  just  as  the 
Frenchman  was  able  to  in  Fannys 
First  Play.'  And  she  is  a  wonderful 
mimic." 

Mr.    Eade  Monteflore, 
general  manager  for  Mr. 
Robert    Courtneidge  at 
the  Shaftesbury  Theatre 
wrote  of  Laurence  Irving  as  follows 

"Tributes  to  Laurence  Irving  s  great 
progress  and  position  on  our  stage 
abound,  but  little  has  been  said  of  the 
persistent  care  he  took  and  the  amazing, 
labor  he  went  through  to  qualify  for 
fame  and  success. 

"I  can  supply  two  episodes  of  his  early 
zeal  and  aptitude.  In  1894  I  commencet 
a  series  of  some  23  stock  seasons-tlu 
forerunners  of  repertory  work-whereb> 
one  worked  in  the  summer  with  a  banc 
of  stage  enthusiasts  who,  eitner  for  ex- 
perience or  livelihood,  were  happy  t( 
work  hard  for  little  money. 

"Mr.  Gordon  Craig  was  my  leafiin, 
man  In  1895,  and  In  1896  Laurence  Irv 
ing  Joined  me  and  played  a  six  weMt. 
season  at  Birmingham.  What  a  wonde 
he  was!  Greedy  for  rehearsals,  ne 
seemingly,  never  tired.  Every  deUl 
was  studied,  and  I  never  knew  him  t 
do  'fluffv'  or  unfinished  work,  though  n 
such  a  system  a  few  days  of  rehearsa 
was  all  that  was  possible  for  each  play. 

"He  was  a  most  tolerant  actor— excepi 
of  course,  when  his  vis-a-vis  was  Impei 
feet— and  he  viewed  with  a  charraln 
agreeableness  the  occasional  makeaiun 
of  an  economically  contrived  season. 

"His  Macarl  In  "Called  Back"  I  sM. 
never  forget.  It  was  mesmeric,  forceni 
and  at  moments  devilish.  I  have  hi 
carefuUv  annotated  'part'  in  my  posse.' 
sion  now,  and  it  is  a  masterly  piece  < 

work.  T««ir 
"Had  he  not  borne  the  name  of  innr 
the  press  and  the  public  would  ha^ 
acclaimed  the  advent  of  an  ep«K!l 
making  actor.  I  always  considered  W 
too  harshly  criticised  through  this  ha 

^'"He  alternated  Othello  and  lago,  w 
it  was  plain  to  all  in  my  business  tn 
here  was  real  youthful  talent  Just  wa 
ing  for  maturity.  His  Robert  Macai! 
too,  had  a  fascination  of  its  own  a 
our  performances  were  all  beyond  t 
average  because  we  felt  that  we  w* 
assisting  at  the  first  performance  of 
man  who  was  bound  to  become  emine 
He  played  Badger,  too.  In  'The  Stre. 
of  London.'  a  favorite  part  of  the 
Charles  Warner. 

"All  this  was  18  years  ago  this  v( 
month:  Even  then  he  drew  the  pub 
To  me  he  was  a  fine  commercial  proi 
sition:  his  work  interested,  and.  thou  i 
the  performances  took  place  in  a  me 
drarna  house,  the  best  of  Blrmlnghai 
intellect  were  drawn  thither 

"I  released  him  for  two  nights  to 
to  his  brother's  wedding  with  DorotI  i 
Baird,  and  I  reckoned  that  my  con  ^ 
bution  to  that  marriage  feast  was 

^^^'In  1896  he  was  with  me  once  ai| 
and  this  time  our  season  was  at  the 
torlc  theatre  at  Bath— the  first  ol 


The  Late 
Laurence 
Irving 


proud   of   the  assoolaciuii,   l'<v  we 
h  knew  he  was  following  in  the  foot- 
s  of  such  giants  as  the  KemblfS,  Ed- 
d  Kean,  Macieady,    Phelps,  Foote, 
I.  Siddons  (nurtured    on    this  Bath 
|se),  Mnie.  Vestrls,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Hen- 
Irving,  Ellen  Terry,  Madge  Robert- 
George  Rignokl,  Charles  Coghlan, 
Squire    Bancroft,    Toole,  Edv<ard 
rj'  and  Wilson  Barrett.   So  here  \\a-; 
inspiring  record  for  the  thoughtful 
enthusiastic  actor  in  '98 — an  exam- 
of  hard  worlt    and     fair  foi-tune. 
rence  Irving  felt  the  responsibility 
is  shoulders.   He  had  oome  on  since 
.    He  had  written  'Peter  the  Great' 
his  father,  and  the  criticism,  'like 
Jier,  like  son,"  followed  him  even  to 
h.    Laurence's   own   reply   to   it  is 
■th  quoting  now : 
[f  tliere  is  any  similarity  between 
y  father's  and  my  own  style  upon 
e  stage,  it  is  not  of  ray  seeking. 
?  there  is  said  to  be  a  physical  re- 
mblanoe  between  us,  even  when  it 
ay  not  really  exist,  critics  in  the 
wspapers   regard   some  reference 
the  .subject  as  the  correct  thfng. 
My  method  is  not  modelled  upon 
at  of  anybody.  It  is  my  wish  that 
shall  be  essentially  my  own;  all  I 
k  the  public  to  do  is  to  dismiss  from 
^fr  minds  prejudice  or  impressions 
i»rpd  from'what  they  have  heard 
■  my  style  being  like  my  father's, 
to  form  their  own  opinions, 
.■staged  his  own  play,  "Richard 
ice."  for  the  first  time,  and  Sir 
kindly  sent  down  the  costumes, 
lies,   and   accessories    from  the 
:i.    I  shall  always  remember  him 
poet  Lovelace: 

lie  5\alls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
-oi-  iron  bars  a  cage; 
Wi!>dg  innocent  and  quiet  take 
Tliat  for  a  hermitage, 
was  a  perfectly  harmonious  and 
ined   performance— indeed,  entire- 
hout  the  exaggerations  and  ges- 
ions  that  in  those  days  marked 
ii  h  of  his  work. 

:ides   this   iToduction   we  staged 
Ave  weeks  'Camille'— .md  what  a 
nate  Armand  he  made,  and  \et 
withal!    Again  he  appeared  vvith 
Macarl  in  'Called  Back,'  'Grin- 
the  Ballad-Monger,'  'Robert  Ma- 
several  one-act  pieces,  and  'The 
-of-Leave  Man'  and  'East  Lynne.' 

did   not   quite   agree   over  his 
Thaw  and  Ite  treatment.    In  the 
=  gulse  scene  1  -wanted  him  to  play 
gallery  more.    He  gave  me  then 
name,  'Top-notes,'  which  he  never 
—in   fact,   his   letters  frequently 
'Dear  'Top-notes.'  " 
last  play  in  which  Irving  and  his 
label  Hackney,  appeared  was  "The 
tten    Law,"    at  Winnipeg.  This 
lie  play  in  which- they  first  won 
disputable  success. 


g-^  A  Phantasy  for  piano  by 

Szymanowskl    was  played 
iOncert        ^j,^  ^j.^,.  ^.^^^  London 

Notes  by    Arthur    Rubinstein  on 
19.    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  called 
I  piece  of  turgid  romanticism,  coni- 
ble  at  a  distance  with  the  earlier 
-    of    Schoenberg,    and  decked 
profusion  of  modern  pianistic 
nt."     Little  Is  known  of  Karoll 
owskls  music    In    Boston.  He 
rn  In  the  government  of  Klelt 
and:ittiB  compositions  have  been 

praised  by  good    juJses.  Xn" 
i'flegraph  said  of  tlus  Phantasy,  I 
a   thing  of  fine   rhetoric— rather  | 
lie    work   of  a  Chopin  who  had] 
:    under  Liszt."     There    was  aj 
ted  pianist,  Maria  Szymanowski.  : 
W'olowski,   who  was  a  pupil  of 
Field.    She  died  at  St.  Petersburg 
!1.    One  of  her  daughters  married 
'olisl.  poet  Mickiewicz.    She  wroto 
jiicces  for  the  piano. 
T-oiidon  Times  said  of  Mr.  Kube- 
ly  lb)  that  he  belongs  to  that 
if  musicians  who  hold  that  beautv 
truth  rather  than  in  strength,  and 
iiterpretation  should  be  more  often 
1  than  dramatic.    "There  is  room 
ifh   in  the  world,   but  as  lyrical 
are  beginning  to  disappepi-  with 
ival  of  composers  who  set  more 
11.     forceful  tasks  before  them, 
[lOitunity  of  hearing  one  is  the  i 
■  >  !  e  welcomed.   Pleasure  in  beau-  i 
-<inn:l  will  never  diminish,  however  | 
interest  in  characterization  may  I 
-<-■■"    Mr.  Kubelik  then  played  to: 
M'  nee  of  about  3000.  ' 

Donalda  has  appeared  again 
I.  but  as  a  concert  singer  Th-^ 
i.ss  on  the  program  did  not  please 
iirs.  One  of  them,  "Long  Ago" 
Mar.schel-Loepke.  "appeared  to  be 
'  rican  .song  in  the  style  of  Mever 
nd."  Just  what  does  this  mean? 
American"? 

Hamlin  in  London  (May  21) 
'  led   a     very  careful  and  well- 
I  I   singer,     ^vhose  interpretation 
.thout  being  individual,  on  a  very 

r  pears  that  Leon  Eustratiou  a 
played  Schumann's  "C-irnavnl" 
•iun.    "The  Papillon  was^o 
but  a  plump  fowl.  Prendorr 
.  tatlon  is  to  be  encoungod' 
.stage,  where  many  tiaml.ts' 
but  there  are  limits  and 


of 


an..gresscd  them."    The  criUc 
r  mes  was  more  complimentary 
Piltzner'8  'cello  sonata,  nlav.  i 
iiilr,:,.  May  18,  is  "no  more'th.^n 
M>-knlt   collection  of"'n;.antc; 
—  nmpanied    by    a   style  of 


^..iid- 

.iljk-.  but  II  1.T  iii-t  exliila.  ^1  tin;-.  Thn 
"cellist,  Willy  Lehmann,  Is  "an  eirncst 
and  conscientious  musician  of  the  type 
indigenous  to  Germany."  The  Times 
said^  of  the  sonata:  "A  pag-;,  or  even 
a  line,  of  real  beauty  is  a  rarity  in  it; 
lis  strength  lies  in  its  stern  logic." 

Max  Pauer  has  been  playing  the  piano 
in  London.  Tis  reading  of  Debussy 
"had  nothing  that  was  Latin  about  it. 
His  Clair  de  Lune  was  most  obvio/.sly 
Tdondlicht  and  the  two  are  as  widely 
different  as  Verlaine  and  Heine.  In 
the  Prelude  there  was  not  sufficient  of 
that  old-world  atmosphere  whicn  De- 
bussy understands  so  well  how  to  ex- 
press in  a  modern  idiom.  It  was  not 
nearly  Bergamasque." 

Reznicek,  whose  "Schlemihl"  made  a 
deep  impression  here  last  season  at  a 
Symphony  concert,  has  completed  an- 
other symphony,  "'Peace;'  A  Vision." 
It  is  in  one  movement  and  lasts  but  25 
minutes.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of 
Musical  Am?rica  writes;  "The  composer 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  depicting 
tonally  the  horror  and  tragedy  of  the 
battlefield  and  tlie  hoped  for  solution  in 
peace  among  mankind.  Aprbpos  of  Rez- 
nicek, the  writer  asked  him  the  other 
day  why  he  did  not  write  an  opern.  Said 
he:  'Get  me  a  good  libretto  and  I'll  com- 
pose an  opera  and  we'll  both  become 
famous.  But  why  write  music  for  a 
book  which  you  know  at  the  outset  will 
bore  your  audience.  For  an  appropriate 
libretto  it  is  not  so  much  literary  tiuishi 
that  is  requisite,  but  rather  the  coarser, 
somewhat  spectacular  achievement  of 
impressive  effects.  To  be  quite  frank  a 
rsajly  successful  libretto  can  only  be 
piffle  from  a  literary  standpoint.  If 
your  libretto  is  perfect  as  a  litoi;ary 
product,  what  on  earth  is  there  left  for 
the  music  to  fill  in?  The  score  for  such 
a  book  could  never  be  anything  but  a 
very  subordinate  factor.'  But  Reznicek 
has  already  written  the  music  for  half 
a  dozen  operas,  one  of  which,  'Donna 
Diana,'  had  marked  success." 

When  Mr.  Michael  Zacharewitsch  pre- 
sented his  cycle,  "A  Phantasy  of  Life," 
(verses  from  the  "Rubaiyat")  for  singer, 
reciter,_  violinist,  pianist,  at  the  end  of 
last  month  at  the  Torquay"  Pavilion,  the 
singer  and  elocutionist  appeared  in  ori- 
ental dress,  "but  the  effect  unfortu- 
nately had  not  been  carried  out  in  the 
surroundings,  an  ordinary  box-ottoman,  j 
with  a  glaring  brass  handle  prominently 
in  view  hardly  being  suitable  as  a  couch 
for  an  eastern  lady.  As  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  is  undertaken  by  the  violinist 
and  pianist  alone  (both  of  whom  were 
hidden  behind  screens)  while  the  public  i 
is  invited  to  gaze  at  the  two  silent 
ladles  in  costume  for  many  minutes  at  | 
a  .stretch,  It  v/ould  surely  be  worth 
while  to  arrange  for  one  or  two  simple 
stage  properties,  such  as  an  eastern 
looking  covering  for  the  couch,  and  an 
occasional  cushion,  while  even  a  few 
well  grown  aspidistras  would  make  a. 
welcome  addition  to  the  background." 

The  London  Times  praised  Mrs.  Gard- 
iier-Bartlett  for  not  printing  the  words 
of  her  songs  (May  27).  "We  all  agree 
that  the  song  is,  or  should  be,  a  direct 
emanation  from  the  singer,  and  not 
partly  also  from  a  bit  of  printed  paper, 
a  natural  corollary  the  singer  relies 
more  and  more  on  the  program  to  con- 
vey what  the  voice  alone  should  con- 
vey." 

The  Times  apropos  of  a  piano  recital 
by  Mr.  Louis  Edger:  "The  player  fell 
into  the  usual  Bach-Busoni  snare.  Th" 
arranger  never  meant  noise;  he  meant 
power,  a  very  different  thing.  Nothin?; 
makes  his  arrangements  more  common- 
place than  to  try  by  fore-  of  arms  to 
vie  with  the  full  great  of  the  organ. 
Whether  these  arrangements  are  not 
only  temptations  but  incitements  to 
wrongdoing  is  another  question.  But  no 
player  can  ever  transcend  with  impunity 
the  limits  of  pianoforte  tone.  *  *  • 
Good  pianoforte  playing  is  a  most  inti- 
mate deliverance  of  a  man's  own  self 
without  any  pose." 

One  more  extract  from    the  Times. 
The  review  was  of  the  Oriana  Madrigal 
Society:  "The  thinking  in  crotchets  in- 
stead   of    minims   has   a  wonderfull.v 
•  humanizing  effect  on  music,  of  which 
I  the  fashion  lias  long  past.    It  is  quite 
possible  to  make  madrigals  lugubriou.-! 
I  by  emphasizing  their  curious  conven- 
1  tions.    This  is  not  piety  to  the  memory 
,  of  ancestors,    but  the  worst    form  of 
pedantry.    It  is  possible,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  bring  out  all  the  music  that  is 
in  them  by  assuming  that  those  ances- 
tors were  just  as  fond  of  it  as  we  are, 
and  loved  a  joke  when  it  came  their 
v/ay  as  much  as  we  do." 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  has  written 
an  opera  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth" 
which  was  to  have  been  produced  on 
June  6  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
(The  overture  was  played  in  London  12 
years  ago).  "I  have  tried  to  unite  a 
j  homely  English  opera,  simple  and  tune- 
ful, and,  I  hope,  to  catch  the  Dickens 
atmosphere  and  to  give  the  touch  of 
human  sympathy."  The  libretto  is  by 
the  late  Julian  Sturgis.  but  the  dialogue 
Is  almost  wholly  Dickens. 


ij'Va; 


•hf-  Strav;i 
I  111  the  Si . . 
the  larnous  ':^a''re  du  Prlntenip.-s,"  .\  et 
all  the  same  a  little  quieter  and  less 
aggi-eeslve,  while  as  consummate  a  mu- 
sician as  ever.  He  gives  us  again  from 
time  to  time  his  excruciating  discords 
in  altissimo  for  the  wind  instruments, 
especially  the  reeds,  for  which  he  has 
a  peculiar  paasion^  and  of  wbtcb  be  iu- 

sists  upon  having  an  unusually  large 
number  in  his  orchestra.  But  M.  Stra- 
vinsky has  softened  the  edges  of  liis 
scoring  while  sacrificing  none  of  his 
01  iginality. 

In  the  "Rossignoi"  the  nightingale's 
voice  naturally  leads,  and  its  part  is  the 
best  in  the  score.  The  bird's  songs,  ex- 
quisitely sung  by  Mma.  Dobrowolska, 
are  exquisitely  true.  The  opera  is  a 
fairy  tale,  adapted,' of  course,  from  Hans 
Andersen's  perfect  story,  which  it  fol- 
lows closely.  The  atmosphere  of  legend 
is  happily  caught — yet  not  completely. 
It  was  difficult  to  undsrstand  exactly 
why,  on  rereading  Hans  Andersen's  tale, 
one  felt  that  tfye  opera  had  missed  some- 
thing of  its  fancy.  The  kitchen  maid 
who  alone  knows  the  niyhtingale,  the 
courtiers  who  are  enraijturfd  at  the  cow 
lowing  and  th.'  frog'.«  cruaUins.  the  ourt 
ladies  who  put  water  in  their  mouths 
and  gurgle  to  imitate  the  nightingale, 
were  all  in  the  opera.  And  yet  tbu  lui- 
mor  of  it  all  seemed  to  be  treated  l:ss 
lightly  on  the  stage  than  in  the  story. 

But  the  last  scene  of  all  was  beautful, 
when  the  nightingale  songs  to  Death,  and 
sings  so  well  of  Death's  quiet  kingdom 
that  Death  goes  back  to  it,  giving  up 
the  Emperor's  crown  mid  sceptre.  The 
first  scene  is  the  lake,  where  the  iiicht- 
ingale  sings  to  the  fisherman  iishiiv.; 
from  his  boat  in  huge,  iortuc.i  liln.. 
cardboard  waves,  while  strange  trees 
tuist  their  branches  up  to  the  sky.  The 
courtiers,  led  by  the  kitcheiiinaid,  find 
the  nightingale  at  last,  and  command 
her  to  the  presence. 

Scene  2 — The  Emperor's  garden,  a  fan- 
tastic mass  of  strans(^  flowers  and  trees, 
but  not  sufficiently  well  lighted.  This 
defect  will  no  doubt  be  remedied.  As  it 
was.  even  on  the  dim  stage,  almost  I 
darker  than  the  house.  M.  Alexandre  i 
Beiiois's  extraordinary  Chinese  dresses 
shone  with  splendor.  The  Emperor  in 
wonderful  robes  and  with  a  fantastic 
crown,  takes  his  seat  on  his  gold  throne, 
and  the  nightingale  sings  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  golden  ln^oj)  held  by  a 
courtier.  But  the  embassy  from  Japan 
arrives  with  the  artificial  nightingale  of 
pearls  and  diamonds,  who  sings  better. 
The  little  brown  living  bird  flies  away 
and  is  banished. 

Scene  3  and  the  best:  Alone  in  his  fan- 
tastic chamber,  among  four  gigantic 
columns,  the  Emperor  lies  dying  on  his 
couch,  and  Death  sits  at  the  foot.  The 
little  brown  bird  comes  unseen,  but  is 
heard  in  the  most  rapturous  melody  of 
all,  a  melody  to  bring  tears  to  an  Em- 
perot's  eyes.  Charmed  Death  slinks 
away,  and  the  Emperor  smiles  again. 
The"  drop  curtain  falls.  The  courtiers 
in  white,  with  black  ornaments,  holding 
great  white  tapers  in  their  hands,  file 
in  funeral  procession  upon  the  stage  to 
kneel  before  their  dead  Emperor,  The 
curtain  parts.  They  march  in.  The 
Emperor  rises,  smiling  to  receive  them, 
and  they  all  fall  flat  on  their  faces  with 
astonishment.— Daily  Telegraph  (Lon-  , 
don)  May  2S. 


Stage 
Matters 


An  abridged  version  of 
"Dido  and  Aeneas"  In  four 
acts,  by  Miss  A.  von  Her- 
der was  produced  at  the  Ambas- 
sadors Theatre,  London,  on  May 
26.  "The  interest  ot  a  good  deal  of  It 
may  be  said  to  have  been  of  a  literary 
rather  than  of  a  dramatic  character, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  play  would  prob- 
ably read  better  than  it  acted."  The 
Daily  Chronicle  paid  it  more  attention. 
"All  would-be  playwrights  should  have 
f.;  pa}-  half  a  crown  for  every  'tiiee'  or 
■th"u,'  in  sliillings  for  every  -marry'  or 
T  faith'  and  suffer  at  least  a  fort- 
night's imprisonment  for  anything  ap- 
proaching 'Ijy  my  halidom.'  It  is  the 
only  way.  The  ridiculous  notion  that 
knights  of  uninspired  verbiage,  cut  up 
into  lines,  and  peppered  with  Iiackneyed 
archaisms,  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  poetry  than  a  compan^-  prospectus 
— if  as  much — seems  oth-rwise  ineradi- 
falile.  *  *  '*  .Aeneas  -w.ts  all  wrong. 
He  is  represented  as  a  plaintivp  Roiiieo- 
like  young  man,  extreme';.-  distressed  on 
Dido's  behalf  that  'dutN  '  ea.  rrierl  liim 
away.  Of  course,  this  is  an  utterly  fu- 
tile point  of  view;  Virgil  expressly  tells 
US  tb^t,  so  (ar  from  any  s<^ful  Intro- 


h^'S  served  Its  aay.  Thus! 


Stra- 
vinsky's 
Opera 


The  managers  of  the  Rus- 
sian ballet  season  here  are 
giving  us  new  things  un- 
sparingly. After  Strauss's 
"Joseph"  and  Rimsky  Korsakoft's  "Coq 
d'Or"  comeg  M.  Igor  Stravinsky's  "Ros- 
signoi." The  "Coq  d'Or  had  never  been 
played  outside  of  Moscow.  "Joseph" 
and  the  "Rossignoi"  had  never  been 
performed  anywliere    before.  '  Let  me. 


spectic-n,  'pious  Aeneas'  was  sound 
asleep  on  his  ship  and  had  to  be  divine- 
ly woken  up  and  hustled  off  from  the 
'land  of  pleasure.'  while  Dido  was  'rav- 
ing through  the  city  like  a  MaenaiV  with 
love  of  him  'like  an  open  sore'  in  her 
heart."  , 
"Playwriting  for   the  Cinema"   is  ai 


I.,  little  volume,  written  in  a  "clear,  com- 
I  (  niori  sense  style,"  by  Ernest  A.  Dencli 
land  published  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black 

I at  one  shilling. 
Sophocles's    "Electra"    will    be  per- 
formed in  English  this  week    at  ths 
Scala,  London,  for  a  charity.  The  music 
will  be  by  Granville  Bantock. 

The  Dunmow  Players,  who  came  out 
last  year  in  the  Countess  of  Warwick'.? 
barn,  will  produce  this  week  a  new  and 
original  play  in  Essex  dialect,  entitled 
"The  Fuiriner"  and  by  S.  L.  Bensusan. 
"In  the  cast  members  of  the  aristocrac,v 
will  rub  shoulders  with  the  villagers." 
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The  play  is  a  study  in  jural  life  and 
character. 

Mr.  Huntley  Carter  is  the  author  of  a 
book,  "The  Theatre  of  Max  Reinhardt." 
published  by  Frank  and  Cecil  Palmer, 
I^uidon  (7s.  6d.  net).  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says  of  it:  "The  whole  storv 
makes  interesting  reading,  tliough  wo 
think  the  author  attaches  a  good  deal 
more  importance  to  the  function  of 
'production'  In  general  than  it  intrinsi- 
cally deserves.  It  is  a  function  which 
has  never  seemed  to  us  to  be  on  any- 
thing approaching  the  intellectual .  level 
of  the  dramatist,  or  even  of  the  ac- 
tor. It  is,  in  short,  a  function  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  think  any  man 
of  average  intelligence,  culture  and 
taste,  given  the  opportunity,  could  very 
soon  discharge  with  a  good  deal  of 
credit,  and,  In  these  easy  days,  distinc- 
tion. Herr  Reinhardt's  real  distinc- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  made 
his  opportunities.  The  rest  has  fol- 
lowed easily  enough.  His  triumph,  such 
as  it  is,  is  therefore  at  least  as  much 
one  of  an  energetic  personality  as  of 
an  artist.  His  methods  have  been  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  liOndon  in  th« 
production  of  "Sumurun"  at  the  Colise- 
um, which  was  a  very  charming  and 
beautiful  thing,  and  of  'Oedipus  Rex' 
at  Covent  Garden,  which  was  noisy  and 
garish  and  had  as  one  of  its  ofJects  the 
virtual  destruction  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  tragedy.  Several  of  his  Shakespear- 
ian productions  in  Germany  have  been 
much  admired  in  that  country,  but  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gene- 
ral standard  of  Shakespearian  taste  is 
not  much  more  correct  there  than  it  i3 
here,  though  it  is  a  good  deal  more 
extensive;  and  students  who  have  seen 
several  of  them  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  revival  of  'Twelfth  Night'  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre  in  the  winter  of  191'J- 
1913  reached  a  good  deal  nearer  to  per- 
fection of  every  kind  than  anything 
done  abroad  In  our  time.  A  colored  il- 
lustration in  Mr.  Carter's  book  of  the 
play  scene  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream'  as  it  was  presented  at  the 
Kunstler  Theatre  by  Herr  Reinhardt 
■will  also,  we  imagine,  set  some  people 
thinking  how  far  more  effectively  this 
scene  was  arranged  b.v  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  in  his  recent  revival  of  that 
comedy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  photo- 
graph of  the  scene  of  Brutus's  garden 
in  Herr"  Reinhardt's  production  of  'Jul- 
ius Caesar'  could  hardly  be  bettered. 
Mr.  Carter  finds  comparatively  little 
virtue  In  our  English  'produce:-s,'  or, 
indeed.  In  Eligland.  which  he  says  was 
'.■nade  for  the  obsolete.'  Even  our 
dramatists  fail  to  rouse  him  to  any 
particular  -warmth  of  admiration  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  best  of 
them  are  almost  as  vigorous  buttresses 
of  the  intellectual  theatre  of  the  conti- 
nent as  they  are  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thus  his  book  is  another 
and  a  very  eloquent  proof  of  the  energy 
of  Herr  Reinhardt's  personality.  The 
strenuous  German  strides  Mr.  Carter's 
world  like  a  colossus,  and  all  the  resc 
of  mankind  seem  to.  as  Shakespeare 
once  wrote,  'walk  under  his  huge  legs 
and  peep  about.'  to  find  thamselves  dis- 
honorable graves."  There  is  another 
book  about  this  producer,  "Max  Rein- 
hardt," by  Siegfried  Jacobsohn  (Berlin, 
1910). 

A  new  farce.  "The  Little  Lamb," 
adapted  by  Arthur  Wimperis  and  Hart- 
ley Carrick  from  the  German  of  Franz 
Arnold  and  Ernst  Bach,  was  produced 
at  the  Apollo,  London,  on  May  27.  The 
London  Times  took  this  sour  view: 
"Various  gentlemen  in  this  farce,  who, 

it  appears,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  shared  the  passing  favors  of  a 
Spanish  dancer,  have  been  led  individu- 
ally to  suppose  that  there  is  somewhere 
or  other  a  child  who  can  call  them  fa- 
ther. As  they  are  all  members  of 
watch  committees  of  social  purity 
leagues  they  are  supposed  to  have  strong 
motives  for  concealing  their  offspring. 
A  particularly  foolish  young  man,  who 
is  unable,  it  would  seem,  to  declare 
his  own  name,  is  mistaken  by  every- 
body for  the  child  of  sin.  When  he  has 
been  sufficiently  buffeted,  kicked  down 
stairs  and  thrown  out  of  windows  the 
:  fact  is  made  plain  that  there  has  been  a 
I  simple  mistake  of  identity.  That  it 
I  should  have  taken  four  gentlemen,  two 
German  authors  and  two  English  trans- 
lators, to  concoct  this  farce  will  perhaps 
cause  you  a  mild  surprise;  you  may 
also  wonder  vaguely  why  a  company  of 
actors  so  blithely  and  Incorrigibly  Eng- 
lish in  their  bearing  should  all  be  sad- 
dled with  French  names.  Anyhow  many 
of  the  audience  last  night  frequently 
broke  into  laughter  and  there's  no  need 
to  go  further  into  the  matter." 


"<Jhosts" 
and  the 


Mr.  J.  T.  Grein 
wrote  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  as  fol- 

Xondon  Censoriows  about  ibscn's 

"Ghosts"  apropos  of  the  recent  revival 
of  the  play  In  London: 

"Whllu  thanking  Messrs.  "William 
Archer  and  Edmund  Gosse  for  their  ap- 
preciative -word,  I  would  like  to  tell 


your  readers  the  exact  position  of 
'Ghosts'  toward  the  licensing  authorities. 

"Contrary  to  all  rumors,  I  now  state 
here  for  the  first  time  that,  on  my  be- 
half, the  llcensfe  has  never  been  applied 
foi-.  It  came  about  like  this:  The  reader 
of  plays  In  the  OO's,  Mr.  Pigott,  was  a 
good  friend  of  mine.  I  made  his  ac- 
quaintance through  Mr.  Moy  Thomas, 
the  accomplished  dramatic  critic  of  the 
.Dallv  News.   Mr  PIgoIt  and  I  used  to 
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have  mUe  >.liaU  la  I'ls  o'.iambers  In 
Pcaii   Btrett  about  foreign   plays.  Ho 
naa  a  lover  of  Freiich  liaina  nnd  ^reat 
l.itltiidp  as  a  cenKor.  t'nc  iay  1  tola 
'.m  of  mv  Intention  to  do  for  London 
uha-   Antolne  had  done   for  Parls-to 
l  euto   a   Theatre    Mbre    i  Inder^nJont 
:i*Mlre>-ajia  In  ordT  to  oounteraot  the 
.aoUonary  spirit  wlilch  then  prevailsd 
.  Mir  nlayhouMi,  I  told  hini  that  to 
1      "  I  must  lilt  hard  and  take  tho 
rrn,  tho  most  profound,  th* 
.  ,    .^Ins  tragedy  to  open  the  cani- 
alou    I  told  .lim  that  In  Denmark  and 
.rrmany,  In  Holland  tae  play  was  not 
only  acclaimed  as  gient  art.  but  as  a 
harangue  of  ethical  force.  He  was  hor- 
ror-':1ruck.  'Ghosts,-  he  exclaimed,  'ncv- 
corns  to  mo  with  Ghosts;  It  is  a 
«a8to  o'  time  to  ask  for  the  llcerse.' 
iJut.'  eald  I,  'Mr.  PIgott,  where  Is  tho 
:ng\c,  When  you  .'icense  every  French 
'arco  In  French  and  would  stifle  the 
voles  of  a  niastfei  ?•    He  replied:  "My 
Jeai  young  man.  when  French  plays 
come  to  London  with  French  players,  I 
-onslder  that  the  fiealre  in  which  they 
set  is  for  the  time  being  French  terrl-; 
tor\  '    I  answered  nothing,  but  In  my 
hea"rt  of  hearts  1  tegan  to  undertsand 
why  foreigners  were  so  prone  to  accusj 
ihe  middle-class  Knglibhman  of  hypo- 

"^"^•^I^  took  my  hat  and  determined  toplay' 
•Ghosts'  for  Art's  sake— not  for  gam— 
m  defiance  of  the  law.  The  rest  need 
not  be  recalled.  The  outcry  in  the  press 
-vas  almost  beyond  precedent.  Ibsen^s 
name  became  a  by-word,  and  I,  his 
I  humble  pioneer."  a  marked  man. 

"Twenty-three  years  afterwards,  m 
1914,  a  club  of  distinguished  women 
asked  mo  to  reproduce  'Ghobts'  for  the 
benefit  of  their  cause.  The  performance 
of  Sunday,  April  20,  la,  irom  rasing 
outcry  called  forth  unanimous  praise. 
Such,  in  the  word  of  Ibaen,  Is  'the  law 
of  change.'  Will  it  operate  at  St 
James's  Palace?" 

"The   Silver   King"  was 
revived  in  London  on  May 
Arthur     22  for  a  charity  perform- 
ance before  the  King  and 


til.'  .iiii\.ii  .1  luw  liraiiiiUisi. 
body  Is  writing  plays.  There  Is  pveii 
^^■h..^  may  be  called  a  "play-wrltlng  nub- 
ile.' which  supplies  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  tho  average  'high-brow'  audience, 
and  causes  so  many  misconceptions  as 
to  what  the  other  publltf  want  But 
in  those  early  eighties  when  Mr.  Jones 
broke  through  the  barrier,  writing  for 
the  stage  was  like  some  hazardous  ex- 
nloll  In  a  forh!  Idoii  country.  Tine.  .Sir 
William  Cll'jert  nnd  some  othors  had 
arrived  alrendy  by  various  routes,  but 
Mr.  Jones  ami  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  who^e 
'Monc  i -Spinner'    was   produced  at  tl-e 

6U  JuRfifa  lA  UI4  tm  »B(  lifi^fiMi- 


Henry 


Jones  Qygg„  as  we  have  else 
I  where  noted.  Mr.  S.  R.  Liltlewood,  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Dally  Chronicle, 
took  the  opportunity  of  writing  an  ar- 
ticle about  the  author  of  this  melo- 
drama. Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

"Something  much  move  than  the  mere 
use  of  a  famous  c*d  play  for  a  charity 
performance  before  the  King  and  Queen 
win  be  happening  today  at  His  Ma- 
-esty's  'n  the  star-cast  production  of 
■The  Silver  King  '  It  is  the  fltUng  and 
tlmelv  celebration  of  a-  S'eat  living 
Knglisli  dramatist.  One  maj-  even  say 
the  greatest  living  English  dramatist, 
giving  each  word  its  true  meaning  and 
rotundest  emphasis. 

"Moreover,  among  ai:  the  dramatists 
whose  claims  one  trembles  for  in  that 
far-off  day  when  we  come  to  make  up 
our  account  of  this  so-called  'dramatic 
revival '  there  is  at  least  one  reputation 
that  Is  almost  certain  to  have  grown 
rather  tnan  diminished.  It  is  that  of 
I  Mr.  Henrv  Arthur  Jones.  We  think  too 
much  I'ast  now  of  certain  strenuous 
and  hoii  .rable  failures,  to.,  little  of  the 
assured  classics  that  he  has  given  us. 
After  all,  Cervantes  wrote  reams  of  duii 
^tuff  that  no  one  hears  of  now.  Izao-k 
Walton's  'biographies  are  as  dead  as  the| 
bishops  themselves.  ^  ^ 

"Enough  that  the  good  plays  that  Mr. 
Jones  has  given  us— 'The  Silver  King, 
that  'best  melodrama  ever  written,  ine 
Middleman.'  'The  Dancing  Girl,'  "The 
Liars.'  and  perhaps  some  others  too— 
have  virtues  deeper  than  all  fads  and 
vogues.  They  are  classics.  They  are 
so  not  only  because  they  are  the  work 
of  an  essentially  dramatic  and  creative 
penlus— a  rarer  thing  than  some  pretend. 
They  are  classics  not  least  because  they 
reflect  with  an  almost  unrivalled  truth 
the  sanitv.  health,  warmth,  fertility,  and 
dynamic  "energy  of  the  English  tempera- 
ment at  its  best. 

"In  these  last  qualities  Mr.  Jones  isi 
not  merely  the  greatest,  but  almost  the 
cnlv    living    English    dramatist.  The; 
Buckinghamshire  farmer's  son,  bred  on 
the  land  and  launched  as  a  youth  upon 
tvpicaJlv    English    business    life  at 
■  radford,  is  very  nearly  the  only  one 
our  leading  dramatists  who  la  Eng- 
lish   through    and    through— upsprung 
from  our  English  soil.    It  Is  a  signlti- 
cant  little  fact  thai,  three  centuries  be- 
lorc,  a  certain  distinguished  Eli7/ibethan 
Irom    neighboring    Warwickshire  had 
ii-uch  the  same  surroundings  in  his  boy- 
'  ood,  much  the  same  education,  much 
L  le  same  chances,  much  the  s.xme  early 
outlook  altogether,  as  'our  Mr.  Jone^.' 
Not  only  so.  but  Mr.  Jones  is  practically 
the  only  one  of  our  leading  dramatist? 
v.'hc  knows  what  it  Is  to  be  the  father 


•The  Silver  King's'  triumph  at  the 
Princess',  were,  each  In  his  own  -way, 
the  Cortez  and  Pizarro  of  the  dramatic 
land  of  promise. 

"Through  all  these  30  years  It  ha*, 
been  a  ding-dong  thing  between  them— 
Mr.  Jones  with  his  technique  built  up  on 
melodrama.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  with 
his  technique  built  up  on  farce,  both 
sloughing  through  the  vogue  of  prob-, 
lem-a  phase  which  brought  Sir  Arthur 
so  much  the  greater  beneflt-both 
keeping  a  shrewd  borrowing  eye  on  each 
movement  across  the  channel,  bothj 
veering  In  the  end  towards  a  vein  of 
pure  comedy.  In  which  Mr.  Jones  has 
undoubtedly  ...  nut  In  so  near  a 
'  matter  'caparisons  are  oborous.'  In  be- 
tween, to  be  sure,  others  have  stepped 
into  the  race  and  made  prosperous  go- 
ing, but  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt  as  to  who  were  the  'scratch  men. 

"Apart  from  this,  could  any  two  mas- 
ters of  one  craft  be  more  profoundly 
different?   In  his  own  peculiar  qualities 
Mr  Jones  has  no  companion.    One  rea- 
soii-the  characteristic,  perhaps, 
I  marks  Mr.  Jones  out  most  surely  of  all 
I  as  the  representative  English  dramatist 
1  -is  that  even  in  his  most  brilliant  com- 
edy-and  he  can  be  brilliant '.-even  in  his 
I  most  furious  onslaughts  upon  'the  Phil- 
i  istines,'  and  upon  Mrs.  Bulsom  T'orter 
'  and  all  her  tribe,  even  in  the  rareness , 
of  the  times  when  he  has  allowed  him-  i 
self  to  portray  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
decently  'like  if-Mr.  Jones  has  always 
been,  and  Is  still,  an  obstreperous  andj 
flerv-mett'ed   but   genuine   Puritan  at 
heart.    His  very  rebellion  against  Tar- 
tuffe  In  all  forms  has  been  part  of  his 
sincerity  in  this  respect. 

"For  together  with  his  external  toils 
and  tumults  there  has  been  another  war- 
fare going  on  all  the  time  In  Mr.  Jones 
himself.    It  Is  a  warfare  between  his 
own  full-blooded,  creative  vitality  as  an 
artist  and  the  Ideal  of  dignity,  purity, 
righteousness,  that  Is  always  there  In 
the  background,  stern  and  scornful,  like 
.  the  old  father  In  'The  Dancing  Girl.' 
This  warfare  Is,  of  course.  In  Itself  the 
essence  of  Puritanism.    The  Idea  that 
your  true  Puritan  Is  a  man  of  weak  and 
cold  vitality  Is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
truth.    In  that  case  there  would  be  no 
need  of  Puritanism  at  all.    He  must  be 
a  battlefield  or  nothing.  j 
"There  Is  hardly  a  play  of  Mr.  Jones  s,  , 
In  which  one  does  not  find  this  conflict  i 
either  past  or  present.  We  find  It  In 'The 
Silver  King'   itself,   which  is,    at  the 
heart  of  It,  not  a  melodrama  at  all,  but 
a  frank  'morality  turned  brilliantly  to 
melodramatic  uses.    We  find  It  at  its 
height  in  'Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel. 
By' the  failure  of  'Michael,'  never  for- 
gotten, never  forgiven,  Mr.  Jones  learnt 
the  bitter  lesson  that  his  cleverness  as  a 
playwright   was   what   the  Immediate 
public  wanted.    They  did  not  want  the 
travail  of  his  soul.    With  'The  Liars 
the  old  spirit  comes  out  in  that  famous 
little  flash  of  passionate  perception,  'The 

Puritans?    They  saved  England,  d  ' 

them  I' 

"Now,  In  his  C4th  year.  In  the  hale*  au- 
tumn of  his  fruitful,  fighting  life,  Mr. 
Jones's  dramatic  work,  as  witness  'Mary 
Goes  First;  has  become  purer  artistry 
than  ever,  sunny  and  serene,  keenly', 
intelligent  and  fearlessly  satiric,  butj 
without  a  trace  of  the  old  dust  and  heatj 
of  personal  passion.  At  the  same  time 
his  ever-valiant  Puritanism  is  express- 
ing Itself  in  other  ways.  It  Is  showing 
itself  in  those  essays  and  lectures  of  his 
with  their  persistent,  unyielding  cham- 
plonship  of  the  Intellectual  dignity,  the 
Intellectual  mission  of  the  drama;  in  his 
scorn  of  all  that  is  'merely  entertain- 
ing' In  modern  plays,  all  that  Is  trash- 
ily sensual  and  unvltal  to  the  highest 
interests  of  civic  life.  Will  It  ever  hap- 
pen? Shall  we  ever  have  a  Puritan 
stage?  This  afternoon  there  will  be  a 
chance  of  learning  from  Mr.  Jones's 
first  great  play,  as  from  his  last,  that  it 
Is  only  our  fault  If  we  do  not. 


"A  Big  The  London  Times  pub-1 

lished  the  following  read- 
'•^^       .    able    article   on   "A  Big! 
Night"  First  Ni^ht.and  tho  Effec- 
tual Suppression  of  the  Play": 
"Certain  supposed  lovers  of  the  drama 

...   have  been  known  to  ieclare  that  they 

v.'hc  knows  what  it  Is  to  be  the  father  („,-ward  to  a  'big  fl.-.«:t  night'  with 

of  a  family,  the  only  one  with  a  sound   look  toiwara  to  <i  b 
and  full  English  humanity  of  his  own,  I  pleased  anticipation.   Big  first  wghts  m 
ano  luii       h         ,„„i„h»  i„tn  tvnl.'aliv  ,  T  „„.^^T,    reoet  tions  generales  in  PAris, 


■'-:.'r..'rr„!,';o. ...    ... «...  I  fi/?rr  J^^-  "«-H,r.vr 

What  grit  that  young,  unknown,  pio- ]  J^  flutter,  such  a  buzz  of  talk  sucn  a 
vincial  commercial  traveller 'must  have!  genial  amount  of  mutual  --""f 
had  to  have  carried  him  through  tbe(  fl^st  nlghts-wlth  such  ^.f^'^P^;.*^';"^ 
eariy  struggles  that  this  afternoon's'  p,t,  too,  pointing  out  to  it..elf  all  tne 
matinee  win  recall,  blindly  drudging  celebrities  in  the  stalls--as  there  used  to 
over  -tvery  printed  play  in  Lacy's  list,'  ^e  at  the  Ly""^\'^;?l^'''^f "  oi  tl 
iJachlng  himself  without  help  or  hope  EUen  Terry?    ^hat  heroic  pit-to 

the  very  «n  of  which  his  Puritan  up- ,  gpeak  lirst  of  «'-^%^°:"^"7n^^^^^  n 
bringing  h..  denied  h.m  knowledge:      I         ^^^k  alley  °«„*^/^,f*;Ty  It  waireS 


till  te:.  time,  and  at  tea  time  the  first  ; 
or  40  had  tea  offered  them  by  that  ma;., 
nlficent   gentleman,   Henry  Irving.  It 
was  as  much  as  to  sPy,  In  that  courtlj 
manner  he  used: 

"My  friends,  you  have  come  early — 
come  for  me.  It  Is  only  fair.  It  Is  only 
right  that  I  should  support  you  in  some 
other  manner  than  by  the  hope  o'  see- 
ing me  soon.  Accept  this  tea.  Take 
heart.  The  doors  open  In  two  hours  and 

*  And  "then,  at  7  or  7:30.  the  doors 
would  open,  and  there  would  be  the 
packed  pit.  refreshed  by  tea,  ready  to 
welcome  the  celebrities. 

Soon  these  would  begin  to  arrive- 
but  not  too  soon;  no  careful  celebrity 
ever  arrives  too  soon.  First  a  few  no- 
bodies ought  to  come  in,  because  with 
out  nobodlts  what  would  the  celebrities 
be''  There  must  be  somebody  to  know 
the  well-known.  The  nobodies,  then,  af- 
ter advancing  up  the  pretty  staircase, 
where  Mr.  Bram  Stoker— peace  be  to 
him  '  would  receive  them  at  the  sum- 
mit, would  pass  Into  stalls  or  dress 
circle  In  a  great  flutter,  and  be  received 
with  murmurs  of  approval  by  the  pit-- 
murmurs  which  would  occasionally  swell 
to  applause  as  the  celebrities  began. 
Poor  celebrities !  Were  we  now  to  be  so 
Indiscreet  as  to  recite  their  names,  who 
would  remember  them?  Their  fame  died 
with  them.  But  In  those  days  the  pit 
knew  them  very  well  Indeed. 

"Amongst  themselves,  too,  how  over- 
noweringly  well  known  they  were!  One, 
could  see  It  on  their  faces  as  they  came 
In— they  expected  recognition,  and  tney 
received  It.  Everybody  was  recognizing 
everybody  else.  A  roar  of  conversation 
arose,  utterly  suppressing  the  softer 
sounds  of  the  orchestra  that  now  began 
to  suggest  that  a  theatre  is,  after  all, 
not  only  a  social  resort,  but  a  Temple 
of  Drama,  a  Home  of  the  Arts.  Ana 
then,  suddenly,  the  lights  were  lowered 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  more  flut- 
tering and  much  more  talk  and  hurrying 
back  to  seats  and  'Hush!'  from  the  pltl 
the  play  began. 

"We  thought  we  should  get  through 
without  even  mentioning  the  play;  but 
the  play  cannot  be  entirely  suppressec^ 
cn  flist  nights,  as  the  orchestra  can. 
So  now,  ui  these  glorious  first  n'ghts  of 
the  Lvceum,  the  play  insisted  upon  be- 
ginning; but  It  could  not  and  did  not 
last  long,  for  soon  Henry  Irvlnfc  would 
make  his  first  appearance  in  the  play, 
and  there  would  crash  out  irfim  the  teay 
satisfled  pit  that  amazing  hullabaloo 
known  as  a  'reception-— a  reception  of 
Irving.  How  the  pit  roared  and  thun- 
dered!—and  eve\i  the  stalls  sometimes 
broke  its  fans  and  eyeglasses  with  clap- 
ping. Even  the  celebrities  clapped.  This 
went  on  for  a  long,  long  time,  nnd  dur- 
ing this  long  time  the  play  could  agaJn 
be  forgotten. 

"But  then  the  play  would,  as  It  were, 
struggle  to  its  feet.  Much  wounded, 
but  still  tottering,  the  play  would  again 
assert  itself.  Irving  would  speak.  We 
will  not  say  that  he  would  be  heard, 
because,  quite  naturally,  after  his  re- 
ception, he  would  be  extremely  ner- 
'  vous,  and  even  less  audible  than  usual, 
but  he  would  speak,  and  he  would  per- 
haps be  speaking  when,  lo!  Ellen  Terry 
would  appear,  and,  at  once  another 
crash,  more  delightful  recognition,  an- 
other 'reception,'  and  the  dear  lovable 
woman  would  wave  her  hand  at  the 
audience  and  the  play  once  more  would 
sink  inanimate  to  the  boards,  and  dis- 
appear into  the  prompter's  box,  and  be 
heard  of  and  be  bothered  about  no  more 
"Where  are  these  first  nights  now? 
"Well,   tonight    In    London,    at  His 

new  play,  and  everybody  who  has  had 
m7  sense  not  to  go  away  for  Easter 
will  be  there.  But  Mr.  Shaw  has  b^en 
spoiling  the  whole  thing  by  publicly  ex- 
^aining  that  he  does  not  want  a  first 
night  worthy  of  the  name-that  is,  he 
will  not  have  mutual  recognitions  and  j 
celebrities  and  laughter  and  receptions, 
and  all  that  lovers  of  big  first  nights 
most  desire.  All  these  people  and  these 
things-these  charming  accessories  which 
loon  become  the  principal  Part-he 
would  exile  to  another  theatre.  And 
1  he  would  be  left  there,  at  His  Majesty  s 
Theatre— with  what? 

"Without  celebrities,,  without  a  first 
night-  but  with  a  play.  With  actors  as 
actors,  not  as  social  successes;  and  a 

''^'^Mr  Shaw  Is  exactly  like  the  Greeks 
-like  the  Greek  Qreeks-not  the  German 
Greeks.  The  Greeks,  too,  demanded  that 
zu\t  between  audience  and  actors  which 
involves  illusion  and  makes  for  art 
Whatever  ingenious  theorlz^is  about  the 
chorus  may  say,  the  Greeks  loyed  that 
convention  whereby  drama  was  lifted  off 
common  feet  and  placod  In  the  atinos- 
Dhere  dedicated  to  the  sod  that  liber- 
ates The  happy  familiarity  used  by 
Max  Relnhardt,  in  driving  his  actors 
like  frightened  fauns  frto  the  stalls, 
there  to  mingle  with  the  audience  or 
stray  Into  Bow  street— this  is  not  Greek; 
tMs  le  German,  or  It  may  be  Mlnoan, 
Cretan  The  Greeks  had  a  barrier  be- 
yond which  Oedipus  never  strayed.  The 
chrii  us  did  not  stand  prolding  the  audi- 
ence with  sharp  eVuowi.  In  this.,  wc 
repeat  they  were  like  Mr.  Shaw.  In 
other  words  those  misguide  1  people  rre- 

o  social  recognitions,  actors  to 
es,  drama  to  first  nights." 


STREET  HONORS 

Figaro  of  PariTTT'complainlng  be- 
cause as  yet  no  street  in  that  cit 
has  been  named  after  Massenet,  U. 
composer.  For  in  Paris,  as  in  other 
French  cities,  they  have  the  pleasing 
practice  of  naming  a  street  alter  a 
celebrated  man  soon  after        <Jle«. , 
Ami  this  must  be  said:  as  a  rule  the; 
'  compliment  is  deserved,  the  choice  Is 

:  worthy.  ,    , ,  . 

I    Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in-] 
'stance  of  a  memorial  tribute  of  this 
i  nature  In  Boston  was  the  naming  of 
the  avenue  that  runs  from  Ji 
i  avenue  opposite  the  Harvard  Medica  l^ 
'  school  to  the  Fenway,  after  the  gre.it 
Louis  Pasteur.    The  choice  of  na. 
was  here  singuarly  felicitous.  Tli' 
■are  streets  named  after  compos,  i 
Beethoven.  Brahms,  Mozart,  Hay 
Liszt.    Wngner;    there    is  even 
Niklsch  avenue,  a  tribute  to  the  c. 
ductofw  ho  once  sojourned- here.  Dp.-) 
Muck  has  as  yet  escaped.   The  name 
in  English  in  connection  with  a  street 
might  easily  excU?  puns  and  ribald 
J^sts.  . 

There  are  many  streets  in  Boston, 
familiar  to  the  citizens,  which  were 
named  long  ago  after  dead  men  of 
great    and    little    reputation.  Few. 
passing  in  these  streets,  could  give  a 
reason  for  the  name.    At  the  best 
there  would  be  a  vague  reply  to  the 
question   of   an    Innuiring  stranger. 
Schoolhouses  have  been  named  after 
mayors  and  others,  sometimes  fitly, 
I  sometimes  absurdly.     A  wave  that 
duicly  subsided  bore    the  name  ol 
'Admiral    Dewey  into  a    busy  open 
space.     The  names  have  too  often 
been  given  at  random,  without  ma- 
lure  considerition,  without  reference 
to  any  system. 

In  these  civic  matters  European 
towns  surpass  us.  The  merely  preten- 
tious, the  comets  of  a  season,  are  sel- 
dom honored  in  this  durable  manner. 
Boston  is  not  alone  in  having  singu- 
lar statues  in  public  places.  In  Lon 
don  and  Berlin  there  are  horrors,  an4 
even  in  Paris  there  are  a  few  thftt 
strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  soul  But 
when  there  is  a  question  of  street 
naming,  the  claims  of  those  proposed 
for  the  honor  arc  carefully  weighed. 
There  is  deliberation,  not  a  wild  hut- 
rah  and  rush. 


O   tor  a  rtr»«.l.t  of  vintage,  that  hath  Ijeen 
Cool-d  a  long  a.e  ii,  the  dccp-aelvcd  enih, 
Tastln-  of  flora  aii'l  the  country  gretn.  . 
Dance  "and  Provoi.caljong_and  sunburnt  m.rth. 

Warm  or  Cold? 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 
I  read  in  the  Transcript  of  June  i-  , 
•French  crops  in  Burgundy  '^f «  J^f  1 
ruined  by  the  cold,  but  we  had  alwaX^ 
thought  that  the  crop  that  made  Bui 
^-nndy  famous  was  best  when  iced^ 

"iced"  Burgundy?   What  pumshm^ei 
can  fit  this  crime? 
Brookline,  June  13. 
Yes   we  know  that  the  fastidious  u 
sist  on  having  claret  served  at  the  ten 
.erature  of  the  room.    Many  wish  Bu 
>undy    served    slightly  warmer, 
'drink  either  wjne  iced  or  with  >ce 
the  glass  is  now  considered  a  h  <ie 
.olecism.  Nevertheless,  there  have  be  _ 
P,anv  who  preferred  these  wines  coo. 
Lcold.    John  Keats,  for  instance  . 
claimed  in  a  letter  ^^at  there  is  -  ^ 
ing  like  "fine  weather,  and  health  •  ^ 
Books,  and  a  fine  country,  and  a  ■ 
tented  Mind,  and  diligent  ^ab^t  r 
ingand  thinking,  and  an  ^"  "'f  ^^"^  „ 
the  ennui-and.  please  hea^  en  a 
claret    wine    cool   out  of  a  cella^^ 
„,ile  deep-with  a  few  or  a  good  ^ 
ratafia  cakes."    And  f 
other  things  that  would  aod  to  his  C 
fort.    He    wrote  again  about  c». 
"The  only  palate  a«alr  I  am  at  all 
sual  in.    For  really  'tis  so  fine.  It 
one  s  mouth  with  a  gushing  tre.h 


.hen  goes  down  cool  and  feverless 


the  tiftemoon 


hen  goes  ao«..   ,,.  _  _.,th 

ou  do  not  feel  It  quarrelling 

.  o  .  The  more  etherlamr^^^ 
mounts  into  the  brain,  ^  , 

Aladdin  about  the  enchan  ed  pala  _ 
genUy  that  you  do  not  (eel  hvs  «l 
In  the  ITth  century  it  was  the  c 
to  put  sugar  in  clii.el.  and  sorn- p 
water.  Some  years  ago  a  picti 
VucU  represented  a  Chicago  s*. 
a  young  woman  seated  r 


.  :>.!•  1.  •  suj,ar  an  J  well  iceJ." 

let  U3  quote  the  Suth  maxim  of  Dr. 
;inn:    "Claret  cannot  be  too  little 
d.    Indeed  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
red  wine  should  ever  see  the  ioe- 
il  at  all.    Burgundy,  unquestionably, 
ver  should;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
at  with  regard  to  hermitage,  claret, 
c,  it  Is  always  quite  sufficient  to  wrap 
wet  towel  (or  perhaps  a  wisp  of  wet 
■A'  is  better  stillj  about  the  bottle 
put  it  in  the  draft  of  a  shady  win- 
ter a  couple  of  hours  before  enjoy- 
.">.    I  do  not  mention  port,  becaus.2 
i  i  i  is  a  winter  wine." 

faking  of  sugar,  we  say,  not  in  ap- 
■tion.   but  as  an  interesting  fact 
rning  a  great  and  good  man  that; 
Herkimer  Johnson  prefers  lettuce 
1  what  he  calls  "the  sound  old-fasli- 
iGd  way,"  i.  e.,  he  puts  sugar  and 
qar  on  the  leaves-  and  uses  a  knife 
ell  as  a  fork. 


With  Knife,  Sir. 

ir.  Johnson's  use  of  the  knife  with 
ktuce  reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Bryant  of  j 
lis  Angeles,  who  failed  a  few  days  ago 
tj  obtain  a  divorce  on  the  ground  that 
It  husband's  manners  jarred  her.  It 
ilpears  that  Mr.  Bryant  ate  with  his 
life;  never  changed  his  clothes  when 
ame  in  to  dinner;  he  did  not  bathe 
uently  and  "he  developed  propensi- 
for  going  to  bed  with  his  clothes 
Judge  Monroe  did  not  flnd  these 
jisonal  traits  acts  of  cruelty,  though 
y     admitted    tliat    such  deportment 
ight  grate  on  a  sensitive  spouse.  Mr. 
:;-yant  had  probably  been  reading  the 
pinions  of  medical  journals  and  the 
:pre  advanced  physicians  to  the  effect 
tat  frequent  bathing  is  injurious,  for 
!  i-emoves  essential  ollij  and  v/eakens 
i;e  system.    As  for  the  free  use  of  the 
liife  at  table,  we  have  reen  deep  Ger- 
ifln  thinkers,   famous  seieii'l.^ts,  San- 
rit  scholars,  theologians,  eoinposers  of 
flmphonic  poems  indulgf  iii  wonderful 
I'lfe-play  at  dinner.    Never  shall  we 
irsret    Theresa    Malten,    the  famous 
^nerian  singer,  sitthij?  at  the  head 
:ie  table  d'hote  in  a  Bayr&uth  inn. 
ifried's  sword  was  a  mere  wooden 
>L:ipick  in  comparison  with  her  knife. 

was  eating  boiled  beef  witii  mus- 
1  sauce.  CThc  beet  had  been  used 
'  strengthening  the  soup.)  With  fork 
_'r  fair  left  hand  she  steadied  chunlrs, 
.  raised  them  to  her  songful  moul  h, 
,  to  piaster  another  chunk,  scraped 
mustard  from  the  plate  till  the  graz- 
shrieked.  'Twas  a  scene  for  a  his- 
1- al  painter. 


Quinns,  a  Duke,  Et  Al. 

.   the  World  Wags: 
Vill   "Class  of  '72,"  Quincy  school, 
1  idly  furnish  me  the  name  of  Sheriff 
.hn  Qulnn's  ('73  class)  fifth  brother" 
'     only  ones  I  can  recall  are  Philip, 
el  and  Timothy  F.  What  was  the 
-~.  of  the  liftb  brother,  and  what 

f  the  Quincy  school  did  he  at-l' 
The  records  are  silent  upon  this 

licture  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
as    there   in   Master   E.  Frank 
'  I  s   time;   he  died   in   mv  second 
.-ej-  at  the  school;  it  was  there  in  Mr. 
'  fntine's   time,    as   my   mother  dls- 
remembered  seeing  it  in  1869,  the 
of  my  cousin's  graduation.  The 
Mill  boys  came  from  the  old  Boyl- 
.school  after  the  razing  of  Fort 
'■■'Ut  the  old  Duke  was  there  to  wel- 
them    if   they   looked  carefully 
the  hall.    Perhaps  the  Fori  Hill 
were  so  good  in  deportment  that 
...     never  made  the  acquaintance  of 
thjold  gentleman.    The  Iron  Duke  is 
ti  at  the  school  if  "Class  of  '73"  de- 
to  renew  an  old  acquaintance. 

street  brings  back  to  me  tender 
•ctlons  of  bygone  days;  Hagerty's 
and  Burke's  alley  between  Beach 
Kneeland  streets  on  Cove  street 
a  see  as  if  but  yesterday  the  good- 
aired  wheelwright  at  Judkms's  (cor- 
c  Beach  and  Cove  streets)  making 
■lels  for  our  trucks  and  scorning  to 
.    any  pay.    He  took  his  pay  in  the 
;ht  which  it  furnished  him  to  help 
iKiys  in  their  innocent  amusement. 

Foster,  the  old  policeman,  1  can 
it  the  Old  Colony  depot,  wearing 
.   in  the  old  brick  wall;  he  leaned 
,t    that   wall   from   morning  till 
except    when  a  noisy  "drunk" 

'''^'^  "'^  ^"^^  furniture 

n  conveyed  the  bibulous  oostlc  to 
■'II   4  on  Lagrange  street.  There 

no  police  patrol  wagons  in  those 
and  the  town  was  lively  and  full 

od-natured  amusement 

r^S^t^'"""'  ^"^^  With  my  slate. 
:;4',rh  oM,';;''jS?oTd.'''"'°"«'"'^-  the 

OSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN 
iston,  June  12.  "tvAN. 

"Best  and  Cheeriest." 

i  f  Daily  Telegraph,  reviewing  new  I 
<  published  in  London,  commends 
s  Not  the  Only-"  as  o„o  of  "the  , 
and  cheeriest  things  jun  issued 
word4  and  musl^  are  of  that 
■xescent  kind  associated  with  the 
type  of  musical  comedy-rrivolouo 
ful  and  up  to  date  In  sentunent '• ' 
..to  date!-'    A  vile  term!   But  'let 


of  tiiese  !,rl;ht  iuto 
liii.-^   lie.u-   to   the    I^ondon  public 
approved  by  the  Daily  Telegraph.  A 
tew  will  suffice: 

Sbe's  not  tlie  only  trout  in  the  stream  that 

snlms  about. 
So  I'll  sinK  tra  la  la  la  la  la  la. 

S,^.-^  'not'  the  •  only    chilli    in    tho    Jar  of 

piccalilli. 
So  I  don't  care. 

"Take  Me  a  Walk  Around  the  Band- 
stand" Is  also  highly  commended. 

A  NOTE  ON  TIPPING 

The.  subject  of  tipping  was  recently 
brought  up  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
Tiieeting-  of  the  California  state  rail- 
road commission.  The  president  of 
the  commission,  Mr  John  M.  Eslile- 
nian,  said  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  Pullman  company:  "It  is  up  to 
you  to  stop  this  practice  and  pay 
your  men  decent  wages."  To  this 
Mr.  Richmond  Dean  replied:  "You 
cannot  stop  tipping  when  the  public 
.'can  get  better  service  by  tips.  It  is 
human  nature  to  bid  for  good  ser- 
vice." There  was  truth  in  each  one 
of  the  statements. 

No  sociologist,  to  our  knowledge.  ; 
has  yet  written  the  history  of  tip- 
ping. It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  when  the  practice  first  came 
into  fashion  in  this  countrj".  In  the  old 
days  a  man  in  the  service  of  a  rail- 
ivay  or  steamboat  company  was  sup- 
posed to  receive  satisfactory  wages  for 
labor  which  included  courtesy  toward 
the  public.  Yet  all  that  very  time 
men  and  women  summering  at  any 
one  of  the  Saratoga  hotels  were 
obliged  to  tip  the  head  waiter  to  be 
sure  of  seats  at  an  appointed  hour 
and  to  tip  the  table  waiter  two  or 
three  times  a  week  in  order  to  re- 
ceive ordinary  attention,  and  this  tip- 
ping was  done  in  advance.  The  will- 
ingness of  a  great  part  of  the  public 
to  fee  an  employe  induced  landlords, 
managers  of  transportation  lines  and 
others  in  authority  to  say  to  their 
help:  "We'll  give  you  so  much; 
your  tips  will  probably  amount  to 
twice  that"  So  there  is  a  saving  at 
the  expense  of  the  travelling  public. 
And  this  came  to  pass  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  Americans 
had  protested  against  the  evil  in 
Europe,  where  the  practice  has  long 
been  recognized  and  accepted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
public  has  suffered  and  managers  of 
hotels,  drawing-room  cars  and  others 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  wanton 
extravagance  of  the  suddenly  rich 
and  the  constitutionally  timid.  This 
extravagance  was  first  shown  In 
European  trips  when  Americans, 
partly  through  ignorance  of  estab- 
lished customs,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  splurge,  brought  on  themselves 
the  silent  contempt  of  fawning 
waiters  and  the  anger  of  the  dis- 
gusted natives.  The  evil  has  spread 
Pbsurdly  in  this  country.  A  weak, 
foolish  man  goes  to  a  famous  night 
restaurant  in  New  York.  He  first 
tips  the  elevator  boy,  then  the  major- 
domo,  then  the  waiter,  often  before 
and  after;  then  the  guardian  of  hats 
and  coats,  then  the  elevator  boy 
again;  at  last  some  poor  wretch  that 
opens  the  door  of  a  cab.  Why  should 
the  hairdressers,  well  paid  for  their 
work,  as  far  as  the  customer  Is  con- 
cerned, expect  a  tip?  Why  should 
rot  the  clerk  in  the  toba-cconist's 
shop,  the  young  woman  at  the  glove 
counter,  the  grocery  man,  be  equally 
expectant?  In  one  respect  the  evil 
is  greater  today  in  America  than  in 
Europe;  there  is  not  the  same  sense 
of  proportion;  there  is  not  the  line 
adjustment  between  service  rendered 
and  gratuity  expected.  A  waiter  In 
this  country  would  be  insulted  if  he 
were  offered  four  or  even  five  cents. 


Wokome,  Prince  ot  Horsemen,  welcome! 
Ride  a-field,  and  strike  the  Balll 


A  Note  on  Polo.  i 

The  above  lines  are  beneath  a  picture ' 
of  a  game  of  polo  that  serves  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
"Rubaiyat,"  published  by  Quaritch  in 
London.  The  lines,  however,  are  not 
from  the  "Rubaiyat,"  but  from  a  verse 
of  Haflz,  to  illustrate  "Salaman  and 
Absal,"  which  is  included  in  tiiis  edition. 
N'eruddin     Abdurra,liman.     known  as 


Taml,  was  born  in  1414;  he  diC' 
The   lines   descriptive   of   polo  - 
follows: 

He  and  a  troop  of  Priuoes — Kinps  in  blood. 
KIngB   In  the  Kingdom-troubliux  trilw  ot  beauty. 
All  young  In  yeare  and  conrac*.  bat  in  hand, 
Gallop'd  a-llel'd,  to.sB'd  down  the  golden  ball 
And  chased  so  many  crescent  Moons  a  full; 
And,  all  alike  intent  upon  the  (^ame. 
Salaman  BtiU  would  carry  from  them  all 
The  prize,   and  shouting   ■'llai:  '   drive  home 
the  ball. 

Fitzgerald,  the  translator,  has  this 
note  to  "The  Royal  Game  of  Chugan"  : 
■•We  may  call  it  ■horse-hockey'  as  here- 
the  Mairla'n  of  Calcutta,  and  other  In- 
the  Maiden  of  Calcutta,  and  other  In- 
dian cities,  I  believe,  and  nov/  in  Ens- 
land  Itself  under  the  name  of  polo." 
The  frontispiece  is  from  a  Persian  inanu- 
script  dated  i:;49. 

When  King  Yunau  in  "The  Tale  .of 
the  Wazir  and  the  Sage  Duban"  was  af- 
flicted with  leprosy,  the  learned  leech 
Durban  chose  fittest  drugs  and  simples 
and  put  them  in  the  hollow  of  a  mallet. 
Then  on  the  parade  ground,  where  emirs, 
chamberlains,  v^-azirs  and  lords  of  the 
realm  were  read;-  to  play  polo,  tht  sage 
handed  the  mallet  to  the  King  and  said: 
"Now  push  for  the  plain  and  leaniii',;- 
well  over  thy  horse  drive  the  ball  with 
all  thy  might  until  thy  palm  be  moist 
and  thy  body  perspire:  then  the  medi- 
cine  will  penetrate  through  thy  ijalrn 
and  will  permeate  thy  person."  Lo,  af- 
ter playing,  and  the  bath,  and  sleep, 
the  King  looked  on  his  body,  and  his 
skin  was  all  clean  as  virgin  sliver.  "He 
joyed  thereat  with  exceeding  joy,  his 
breast  broadened  with  delight,  and  he 
Celt  thoroughly  happy." 

The  name.  polo,  learned  men  tell  us. 
comes  from  the  Thibetan  ■'pulu."  a  ball 
made  from  a  knot  of  willow  wood.  Tho 
game  was  first  played  by  Britisli  offi- 
cers at  Calcutta  and  a  little  later,  about 
1-S64,  in  Punjaub.  The  ball  when  Vigne 
saw  the  game  in  the  early  forties  at 
.Shighur,  played  by  natives,  was  larger 
than  a  cricket  ball. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1S69  that  'Offi- 
cers of  the  10th  Hussars  at  Aldershot 
read  an  article  describing  Indian  "itock- 
ey  on  horseback."  They  at  once  experi- 
mented, using  their  charges  l!jjr  ponies, 
crookhandled  walking  sticks,'  and  an 
Ivory  billiard  ball.  The  equipment  wa-; 
bettered  and  there  was  a  match  Ijetween 
the  Hussars  and  the  9th  Lancers  it 
Hounslow.  A  newspaper  described  it  as 
"most  fitted  for  cavalry  soldiers,  though 
It  was  admitted  by  all  who  were  looking 
on  that  it  was  more  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  the  language  used  by  the 
players  than  for  anything  else." 

The  game  must  have  been  familiar  in 
IS7.5,  for  Browning,  in  his  '■Inn  Album," 
has  the  line:  '■Polo,  Tent-pegging,  Hur- 
lingham,  the  Rink,  I  leave  all  these  de- 
lights." 
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Tongue  Twisters. 

Here  are  two  more  tests  for  sobriety: 
"Thi.s  hat  trick  is  intricate  etiquette" ; 
"strange  strategic  statistics." 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

They  are  telling  stories  in  London 
about  Sir  Dougla>-  Straight,  jurist  and 
journalist,  w'no  died  some  days  ago. 
Eminently  successful  in  the  defence  of 
prisoners  who  were  really  guilty,  he  once 
succeeded  in  o'oiainlng  a  verdict  of  "not 

;4uilty"  for  a  man  charged  with  stealing 
a  pair  of  trousers.    "You  can  go  now," 
lie   said   to    the   prisoner.     The   fellow  ' 
shambled  up  to  him  and  whispered  in  his 
ear;    "But  I've  got  'em  on." 

Help! 

Tlie  internaHonal  commission  pub- 
lished its  report  about  means  for  saving 
life  at  sea  at  the  same  time  that  the 
news  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland  disaster 
was  received  in  England.  One  recom- 
mendation is  that  "T  T  T"  shall  be  the 
wireless  call  l(jr  help  instead  of  "S  O 
S,"  which  superseded  tlie  original  "C  Q 
l;."  The  Daily  Chroni.le  remarlj:s  that 
this  is  to  insure  the  simplef  t  unif  cjuick- 
est  possible  si'^'nal,  as  long  before  Mr. 
Marconi  was  born  tlie  old  sea  term 
"larboard"  was  changed  to  "purt"  that 
there  iniglit  not  be  conft'sion  with  "star- 

i  board."  ■'The  ;-^imiIarity  of  tiie  two 
words,  led  to  accidents,  whicli  Almeida 

j  the  stout  o!.]  Portuguese  explorer! 
avoided  wiier  sailing  with  a  crew  drawn 
straight  from  farms  and  villages.  He 
bung  one  side  of  his  sliip  with  testoons 
of  onions,  the  other  with  garlic,  and 
instead  of  'port'  or  'st.irboard'  shouted 
■union  the  helm'  or  'steer  to  garlic.'  " 


Furious  Golf. 

But  w^here  did  the  Daily  Chronicle 
t  learn  that  yolf  was  popular  in  1S59  hi 
'Fort  Orange  (now  Albany,  N.  Y.»;  .so 
popular  thH,i  the  authorities  issued  an 
j  order  forbidding  play  in  the  streets,  on 
tills  ground:  "It  caused  great  damage  to 
I  the  windows  of  the  houses,  and  exposes 
people  to  the  danger  of  being  wounded"? 


j  The  Iron  Duke. 

.Vs  the  World  Wags: 

The  letters  about  the  portrait  of  the 
l  eike  of  Wellington  in  the  Quiney  sehoo! 
Ilcad  me  to  ask  it  any  one  of  the  writers 
happens  to  know  why  Wellington  was 
jealled  the  Iron  Duke.  The  storv.  as  I 
have  heard  it,  is  this:  An  iron  steam- 
ship, a  novelty  at  the  time,  long  after 
"Waterloo,  was  built  in  the  Mer.'-ey.  It 
was  named  the  Dulte  of  Wellington.  The 
vessel  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Iron  Duke.  Then  the  name  was  given  t.) 
Wellington.  No  one  disputed  the  propri- 
ety of  the  transfer. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAK. 

Boston,  June  15. 


An  Observing  Citizen. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon  comes 
into  the  office,  won't  you  kindly  ask 
him  to  tell  us  more  about  that  wonderful 
Mexico  moon  that  he  says  in  his  story 
of  the  San  Pedro  fight  wris  gibbous  on 
Good  Friday  morning,  when  aocordln;! 
lo  the  almanac  it  was  full  in  every 
other  land? 

And  while  yoti  are  about  it,  I  wish 
you  would  ask  the  deacons  of  the  New 
Old  South  Church — 1  feel  sure  you  must 
know  them — to  Include  in  the  repairs 
and  improvements  i.ow  under  way  the 
correction  ot  thai  reversed  moon  in  their 
big  northeast  window.  The  silly  thing 
always  takes  my  mind  from  oft  the  ser- 
mon.        RALPH  PROCTOR  DOANE. 

Brookline,  June  12. 

We  have  a  childlike  faith  in  Mr.  With- 
erspoon. Our  attitude  toward  him  in 
regard  to  his  moon  is  that  of  Katharina 
toward  Petruchio's. — Ed. 
.\nd  the  moon  changes  even  as  your 
mind. 

When  vou  will  have  It  named,  even  that 
It  Is. 

NOVEL  NUMBERS 
AT  B.F.  KEITH'S 

Unusually  Entertaining  Bill  at 
Popular  Vaudeville 
House. 


j  six  of  the  numbers  on  the  bill  at  B. 
|F.  Keith's  last  evening  were  new  to 
lEoston  vaudeville  audiences.  The  house 
was  filled  and  the  applause  was  gen- 
lerous.  The  bill  was  interestingly 
varied.  The  act  of  George  Bickel  and 
Harry  Watson,  late  of  the  "Follies," 
jwas  a  great  laugh-producer.  The  act 
lis  unique  in  many  ways;  the  comedians 
have  a  musical  sketch  that  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  conventional  and 
though  the  act  is  a  ludicrous  burlesque, 
Mr.  Bickel  presents  a  type  that  w« 
have  all  met— at  least  those  of  us  who 
have  run  to  "the  corner"  at  the  ad- 
vent of  the  curbstone  band.  And  Mr. 
Bickel's  dialect  is  a  study.  In  make-up 
he  is  not  unhke.  In  a  physical  way,  a 
conventional  Mr.  Pickwick.  Hia  "con- 
ducting" brought  a  laugh  with  every 
gesture.  Mr.  Watson's  effected  vacu- 
ity measured  well  up  to  the  sta.'id- 
ard  of  his  partner,  and  none  In  th« 
■house  enjoyed  the  act  more  than  the 
men  of  the  orchestra. 

One  of  the  delightful  surprises  of  th« 
bill  was  the  skating  act  of  Joe  and 
Klaire  El  Key.  They  included  in  their 
act  a  roller  skating  tango  and  turkey 
trot.  The  act  was  the  last  one  befor» 
the  pictures  and  was  repeatedly  en- 
cored. As  a  graceful  act  it  measured 
up  to  the  best  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time.  There  was  perfect  unity  in  their 
movements  and  the  stamp  of  youth, 
the  pleasure  in  their  work  was  all  over 
the  act. 

Al  Von  Tilzer's  Honey  Girls,  with 
McBride  and  Cavanaugh  as  features, 
appeared  in  a  musical  sketch,  "Frolica 
at  the  Seashore."  The  piece  was  cor- 
rectly a  singing  act.  heightened  effec- 
tively by  two  scenes  that  please  the  eya 
and  suit  the  purpose  of  the  singer. 
The  girls  are  real  "girlie";  youthful 
and  agile,  and  are  becomingly  attired. 
Misses  Betty  Du  Val,  Jane  Komro\-. 
Ethel  Truesdale,  AVeedle  Furlong, 
Anita  Simenot,  Marion  Day  and  011\e 
Denham  assisted. 

Otlier  numbers  that  made  up  the  pro- 
gram were  Consul  and  Lady  Betty,  the 
wonderfully  educated  chimpanzees; 
Fritz  and  Lucy  Bruch  in  a  varied  pro- 
gram of  musical  selections  on  the  vio- 
lin and  'cello;  the  Valierie  sisters,  vii- 
mediennes:  Smith  and  Boyle,  in  sinr 
Ing  and  dancing  act;  the  Kins-Ners, 
expert  jugglers,  and  Edith  .MacGrcKo/ 
Woods,  a  Boston  contralto,  in  Scotch 
ballads. 

The  first  motion  pictures  of  the  Fla.s 
Day  exercises  on  Boston  Common  .Sun 
iday  afternoon  are  being  exhibited  al 
;B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre,  including  pic- 
tures of  Mayor  Curley,  the  differenl 
speakers  and  other  features  ot  the  ex- 
ercises.- Other  views  show  the  Crip- 
pled Children  Outing  at  Nantasket:  the 
Country  Club  Races  at  Brookline; 
Swimming  exercises  at  tlie  Boston  Y- 
M.  C.  A.;  Re-Union  of  the  old  school- 
boys of  Charlestown  at  Bunkci  Hit'; 
Trip  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  to 
jthe  Cape  Cod  Canal;  and  the  SonierviHa 
Flag  Day  exercises  at  Prospect  Hiil. 
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1  tbui  »t  miny  •  rtlnner,  not  n»cM»»rlly 
•r»nk"'  dlnn»r.  mbout  tho  lutMle,  when  cou- 
T'^fMiion  1»  well  on  the  wnj-.  a  not  unrommnn 
iilcreure  will  be  aomrthlng  if  tills  kind:  "Ap- 
•.|I.Mti!i?   Yes.  Indeed:  I  once  thonftht  1  had 
But  thea  1  met  ■  friend  who  told  me  I 
;  t  I'  »nd  thit  I  must  never  let  purple  n nil 
»»  tbousbts  color  my  hr«ln— ^Jl  must  he  ' 
<•  erren  or  sky-blue  In  the  bruin:  green  like! 
— ye<,  come  1*  spersnin.    And  I  got.  then, 
the  hnbit  oC  coloring  my  own  brsln  ss  It 
>.r.— of  maklug   It  all  green   rrl   blue.  So 
I  pencafui:    I  haTe  never  had  apivnilioltls  since. 
!  \\>  cajl  a  Thought  Coloration.    It  >  done  me  a 
cl  of  good.    I  never  worry  non .    I  simply 
i>  in  green." 

1  Conflicting  Reports. 

We  quoted  recentl.v  from  the  Pall  Mall 
'  Gaxette.  which  Is  in  sartorial  matters  to 
I  KtiKland  what  the  Providence  Journal  is 
Rhode  Island — yes.  and  New  England 
,  statement  that  straw  hats  would  not 
b,-  In  fashion  thl.s  summer  In  London, 
j  We  now  read  In  the  Daily  Chronicle  that 
-straw  hats  are  making  their  annual  vla- 
tion,  ana  nowadays  no  social  stigma 
.aclies  to  their  use.   It  was  not  always 
-u.  for  until  comparatively  recent  times 
j  to  wear  a  straw  hat  was  held  to  be  a 
dl-iirepect  to  society,  or  even  an  indica- 
i  lion  of  vulgar  habits  of  life.   This  was 
;  curiously  expressed  about  1860  by  Lord 
1  Richard  Cavendish,  who  declared,  'It  is 
!  one  of  the  only  advantages  of  being  a 
'  younger  brother  of  a  duke  that  I  can 
wear  a  straw  hat."  " 

Are  these  condictlns  statements  to  be 
leconolled?  The  sartorial  editor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  probably  has  no 
straw,  not  even  one  of  last  year's  vin- 
tage ;  the  Dally  Chronicle  man  undoubt- 
edly haa  one.  no  doubt  a  Panama. 


A  Friendly  Eye. 
1  As  the  World  Wags: 
'    In  my  recent  letter  to  you,  the  types 
ade  me  say,  "the  'woods'  "  instead  of 
!he  'Woods'"  my  reference  being  to 
:A3ter  Woods's  grizzly  beard  and  not 
Mr.    Bunker,   whose  hirsute  adorn- 
^rit  in  those  days  took  on  a  most  love- 
auburn  hue. 
.Vmong  other  South  Cove  recollections, 
I  remember  a  vacant  lot  on  the  corner 
of  Albany  and  Harvard  streets,  next  to 
the  old  Albany   railroad   tracks,  sur- 
rounded    by  a  high  sheltering  fence, 
which  almost  daily  Dore  witness  to  many 
d  fistic  encounter  among  the  boys  to  set- 
'  tie  some  grudge  or  for  some  othpr  rea- 
son.   An  Impromptu  ring  w.is  forme-.l 
nd  each  affair  went  to  a  finish.  This 
uored  spot  was  jirectly  across  from 
tne  parish  house,  whose  shades  were  al- 
ways  tightly   drawn,   and,  apparently, 
there  were  no  signs  of  activity  about, 
.1-  no  indignant  father  ever  appeared  on 
i-e  scene,  and  all  went  along  wlthoi't 
iidrance.    1'.  often  seemed  to  me.  how- 
••  er.  that  in  some  upper  story  windov.- 
\  hlch  gavo  a  good  view  of  the  battle- 
round,    the    drawn    shade   was  slylj' 
!  pushed  a  wee  bit  to  one  side  and  more 
'  than  one  pair  of  clerical  eyes  were  glued 
o  such  vantage  point  to  watch  the  prog- 
:>  ?3  of  these  boyish  encounters. 
Roston.  June  l-\  M.  E.  S. 


einiiiy  i>i-Ioi<,  ini*  i  hair  anil  hiiouK  his 
hand.  The  eyes  of  the  actor  Rrew  dltn;! 
he  roso  after  they  had  passed  by,  and 
said:  "I  can  endure  It  no  longer."  Then, 
putting  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  lie 
bowed  his  head  and  disappeared.  The , 
people  began  to  leave  the  room.  Sud- 
denly Mr.  Tapping  noticed  Mr.  Laurence 
lr%-lng.  Ho  went  toward  him  and  said: 
"Don't  you  see  what  Is  happening?  Your 
father  Is  dying.  He  has  loft  us  forever." 
The  son  looked  amazed.  Drawing  him- 
self up.  he  followed  his  father. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  came  on  the 
same  morning,  but  Mr.  Tapping  did  not 
know  that  Laurence  Irving  was  on  the 
VMsel.    He  remembered  his  dream  and 
told  It  to  iiever.il,  and  hoped  that  the 
actor  and  his  wife  were  not  on  board,  j 
When  he  found  out  that  they  had  sailed,  | 
he  was  sure  that  the  two  had  perished,  ' 
and  when  he  ."aw  Ip  a  Sheffield  newupa- 
per  a  picture  of  the  steamer's  saloon,  hi 
recognized  It  as  the  dream-room,  though 
he  had  never  seen  .he  Kmpress  of  Ire- 
land or  the  sister  ship. 

A  Shirt  and  a  Drawer. 

It  apepars  that  Yale  students  are 
crowding  the  parcel  post  just  now  and  j 
the  thrilling  announcement  is  made  thai  i 
over  since  the  system  was  established 
many  have  been  sending  their  soiled ; 
clothes  home  to  be  washed.  ("We  give 
you  board,  lights  and  washing."  "My 
washing  Is  usually  a  shirt  and  a 
drawer."  Old  gag.  attributed  In  a  more 
amusing  form  to  Artemus  Ward.)  The 
etucents  are  not  the  only  ones.  Mme. 
Latour  told  an  audience  in  London  a 
few  days  ago  that  swell  Frenchmen 
no.v  send  their  soiled  clothes  to  London 
to  be  washed.  In  the  16th  century  they 
sent  them  to  Holland  for  the  sake  of 
the  soft  water  in  the  dykes.  Merchants 
In  Bordeaux  used  to  send  their  linen  to 
San  'Domingo  to  be  washed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  so  far  back,  or  to  go 
abroad,  or  to  wander  from  New  Haven. 
In  the  seventies  certain  students  sent 
their  "washing"  home.  Their  mothers 
insisted  on  this,  such  was  their  devo- 
tion to  careless  sons.  No  strange  hand 
was  worthy  of  touching  dear  Alger- 
non's shirts.  No  one  but  a  mother  could 
be  trusted  In  the  repair  of  socks.  And 
In  those  days,  dead  beyond  recall,  the 
washerwoman  In  a  private  house,  or  the 
washerwoman  that  came  In,  was  a  com- 
petent person,  who  could  really  wash 
shirts  thoroughly  and  give  to  linen  a 
gloss  that  needed  no  soft  water  from  a 
Holland  dyke. 


In  Search  of  Quiet. 

Anatole  France  left  his  1  :i:  i 
.         1  it  villa  Paid,  to  dwell  in  Ver- 
""flf'      Th,w  did   he  hope   to  escape 
sallies.    Thus   did  n 

^B^ergorTt'  'nnou^^  'ht  Idea  of  QUiet 
ueroi  ■  <•.  tasks  open  to  man- 

'the  favorite  novelist  of  the  .Second  Km- 
plrc.  lived  for  many  years  In  the  village 
of    Salnt-Lo,    a   litUc.    black,  limping,, 
bumpbaoked  vlllavie,  but  one  surrounded] 
with  «entU.  grass  and  pure,  air,  bathed' 
In   gentl.>  sunlight,  prettily  ugly.  (\^e, 
quote  from  M.  France's  description  of 
It  )    Here  he  thouKht  to  find  peace  and 
rest,  for  he  was  morbidly  sensitive  t*) ' 
noise  of  any  kind.   Vet  more  than  once, 
he  was  nearly  dilvcn  from  Saint-Lo  byl 
sounds   of   animals,   lowing    cows  and 
crowing  focks.  There  are  amusing  stories 
concerning  the  shrewdness  of  villagers, 
who  took  a  mean  advantage  of  his  fears 
and  nerves.  ^ 

And  now  we  are  told  that  M.  France 
has  returned  to  his  villa  in  Paris.  He 
missed  tbe  second-hind  book  shops  and 
the  joy  of  cheapening  a  print  or  a  minia- 
ture. 


Fitting  the  Crime. 

A  contributor  to  this  column  recently 
used  the  expression  "the  punishment  fits 
the  crime."    Reading  one  article  about, 
old-time  measures  ngalnsl  the  adultera- , 
tion  of  food  and  wine,  we  came  across 
the  following  pleasln.sc  anecdotes:  Mr. 
John  Penrose,  a  taverner  in  London,  was 
(convicted  of  selling  adulterated  wine. 
I^rd  Mayor  de  Bury  gave  this  sentence: 
The  culprit  should  Ewallow  a  mighty 
draught  of  the  wine,  submit  to  the  pour- 
ing of  the   condemned  stock  upon  his 
head,   and   abandon  his  trade  forever. 
Then  there  was  the  Seigneur  of  Ambert, 
one  Jacques  do  Tovrzel.     He  Issued  a, 
decree    in   1481    to   the   effect   that  'a 
fimnel  shall  be  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
anv  man  or  woman  convicted  of  havin.g 
sold  watered  milli,  and  the  said  watered 
milk  <!hall  be  poured  down  the  funnel 
until  such  time  as  a  doctor  shall  declare ^ 
that  the  culprit  cannot  be  made  to  swal  ' 
low  any  more  without  danger  of  death. 
Any  one  selling  impure  butter  was  to  be 
put  in   the  pillory,    "when   the  butter 
shall  be  crushed  down  upon  his  head  and 
remain  there  until  the  sun  shall  have 
melted  it." 


He  tells  me  I  am  a  Jacobin,  a  revolu- 
tionary, a  plagiarist,  a  thief,  a  poisoner,  a 
forger,  a  pestilential  person,  a  madman,  an 
imposter.  a  slanderer,  a  libel-monger,  a 
hvpocrite,  a  filthy  blackguard,  a  loathsome 
object,  a  raker  o£  dust-heaps.  That  Is  all. 
as  far  as  I  can  remember.  1  see  what  he 
wishes  to  convey.  He  has  discovered  that 
he  and  I  hold  contrary  opinions,  and  such 
lE  his  way  of  announcing  the  tact. 


Foreign  News. 

The  wife  of  a  poor  weaver  iii  Scotland 
,  nd  6::  children  ourin;  lier  married  life. 

orly-slx  boys  .-md  four  girls  grew  up. 
Sir  John  Bowers  adopted  10  of  the  sons; 
t'lree  other  gentlemen  took  10  each,  imd 
■  he  parents  bro'ight  vip  the  remainder 
The  admirable  woman  was  In  robust 

•  alth  In  1630.  according  to  John  Dela- 
.^11.  Ksq..  of  Northumberl.and.  who  rode 

•  miles  beyond  Knglaiid  to  see  h<.T. 
T  !iis  news  Is  a  little  late,  but  it  is  never- 
i  ieless  Important.  ^ 

Wc   read   in  :i   London  journal  that 
strawberries  are  classed  among  uanger- 
ous  cargoes.   Vessels  carrying  the  ber-l 
ries  from  Brittany  to  Plymouth  will  not 
take  passengers  and  the  -rews  are  or- 
.iertd  to  stav  on  deck  as  much  as  pos- 
ible    for  fumes  from  the  berries  bring 
.^n  a  dizziness  and  a  sort  of  Intoxication, 
ny  the  way,  a  correspondent  wrote  to 
us  not  long  ago  about  the  proper  or  Im- 
i.roper  wav  of  eating  strawberries.  5 
then  said  that  many  in  England  and  the 
great  majority  on  the  European  conti- 1 
pent  objected  to  cream  with  t:ie  berries.  , 
We  have  since  read  that  Dr.  Johnuon^ 
never  could  have  enough  of '  "strawber- 1 
rles  and  cream."  but  Dr.  Johnson,  as  la; 
wel'    known,   was   an    enormous  eat<^r 
and  not  toe  particular  about  the  quality 
of  dishes  served.   He  once  complained 
that  he  never  had  quite  his  fl!l  o£  wal  - 
fruit  except  on  one  occasion. 


Recurring  Death. 

There  are  certain  events  that  are  al- 
ways being  "reported."  We  are  in- 
formed at  least  once  a  year  that  Axrtgo 
Boito  has  completed  his  opera  "Nero 
and  it  will  be  produced  at  La  Scala  next 
season.  A  man  dies  in  prison  at  least 
once  in  two  years  who  confesses  that 
he  was  one  of  the  kidnappers  that  dls-  , 
appeared  with  Charley  Ross.  Now,  the 
storv  that  King  Menelik  is  dead  comes 
up  again.  Some  even  say  that  his  body 
Is  already  embalmed,  and— note  the  par- 
ticularity and  the  local  color— lying  in 
the  innermost  chamber  of  the  Gebl.  This 
touch  convinces  many  who  could 
to  save  their  soul,  tell  what  the  Gebi 
is  or  are.  Menelik  was  a  fine  fellow,  as 
he  should  have  been,  for  he  claimed  I 
lineal  descent  from  King  Solomon  and) 
Halkis,  Queen  of  Sheba. 


Claret:    Warm  or  Cold? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Irishmen  of  three  generations  ago 
always  drank  their  Burgundy  cold.  Bot- 
tles used  to  be  put  into  a  bucket  and 
hung  in  an  ice  cold  well.  I  had  this 
years  ago  on  the  authority  of  The 
O'Gorman  Mahon,  the  last  of  Lever  s 
duelling  Irishmen.  Then  there  is  M. 
Desislettes  (?)  Anatole  France's  mush- 
room nobleman  of  "Les  Dieux  ont  Soif. 
who  cooled  his  claret  in  the  gutter  of 
the  garret  where  he  was  hiding,  "parce- 
qu'il  etait  sybarite." 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  legen-  , 
dary  Englishman,  I  think  Lord  Dudley, 
who  was  so  particular  about  the  tem- 
perature   of    his    claret    that    he  kept 
trained  hens  to  sit  on  each  b^«le 
Boston.  Jvine  15.       ^^  ■  L-  STL  ART. 
The  man  in  France's  romance  was  thej 
citizen  Maurice  Brotteaux,  a  delightful  1 
old    gentleman    and^  philosopher,    who  I 
carried  a  volume  of  Lucretius  m  his 
pocket     He    was   no   mushroom.  The 
passage  to  which  Mr.  Stuart  refers  is  as 
follows:  "Brotteaux  in  his  garret  served 
him    (PerP    Longuemare)    with  bread, 
!  cheese  and  wine  which  he  had  put  to 
[cool  in  the  gutter,  for  he  was  a  sybar- 
llte  (Car  11  etait  sybarite)."— ED. 

r.  ■  ■ 


would  be  more  -1^.^  hMv 

olcsical  researches.  The  PhJ^'clan,  hftv,- 
ever  advised  me  to  go  afoln  to  Clamj 
port  "HcrUimor,"  he  said,  "you  nee* 
air  At  Clamport  ycu  have  both  sea-^ 
shore  and  pines.  You  must  remember 
ttll  yo\'  are  no  longer  at  the  threshold 
of  middle  age.  The  world  ^  J^a:t.ng  f  or 
vour  book.  You  owe  a  solemn  duty  to 
scientific   societies  that  havo  honored 

^°On    the    way    to    Clamport   X  wa3 
struck    by    the    masterly    maniter  in 
which  the  ba.csage  was  nandled,  ami 
acain  1  was  tost    in    wonder    at  the 
bfautles  of  the  checking  '^V^ie"^' , 
more  so  as  I  at  the  time  was  >eadin? 
Mr.  Kipling's  "Egypt  of  the  Magicians, 
In  which  he  remarks  with  insular  in- 
solence concerning  Americans  abroad. 
"The  trouble  with  standardized  derooo. 
racv  seems  to  be  that  once  they  break 
[oose  ?rom  their  standards  they  have 
no  props.    People  are  not  left  behind 
and  luggage  is  rarely  >"'«la»^  °"  t*'.^ 
railroads  of  the  older  world.    There  Is 
an  ordained  ritual  for  the  "and  ng  of 
all  things,  to  which  'f  ^.f"^"  7'"  f 
conform  and  keep  quiet,  he  and  his  wil 
1  bo  attended  to  with  the  rest.      And  1 
!  remembered    that   Mr.    Filson    Youtio.  i 
'  condemning  our  checking  system,  hui- 
i  rahed  for  personal 
ble  he  said,  only  In  England.   The  fact 
that  you  can  hand  over  "luggage  to 
a  porter  and  say,  "Meet  me  on  the  plat- 
form In  half  an  hour."  and  then  find 
him,  he  considers  "worth  all  the  check  | 
and  express  systems  In  the  world. 

I  write  this  -without  prejudice,  for  my 
only  baggage,  -tvith  everything  I  shall 
need  for  the  summer,  was  In  a  wicker 
valise  and  a  large  piece  of  brown  paper.  | 

Mr.  Johnson  at  Work.  [ 

Some  dav.  no  doubt,  the  Str.ind  will, 
publish  an  Illustrated  article  about  me.  ] 
I  can  even  now  see  the  pictures:  At  the, 
age  of  four  with  a  chinchilla  cap- 
father  grinning  as  he  holds  me  (from  | 
an  old  and  rare  daguerreotype) ;  at  the  , 
age  of  16  m  the  uniform  of  the  cham- 
pion croquet  club  of  the  vUlage;  at  the 
age  of  21  as  graduating  from  "dear  old 
yai(^"— the  second  lowest  man  In  the 
(lass-  at  23.  with  a  stove-pipe  hat  after 
examining  the  crater  of  Vesuvius;  and 
portraits  of  a  later  date;  Mr.  Johnson 
oi  breakfast;  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  den- 
Ust's  chair;  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  brew- 
ery Mr.  Johnson  among  the  bleachers; 
Mr  '  Johnson  waiting  on  a  wind-swept 
corner  for  the  last  car  In  Imposing  noc- 
turne, etc.,  eta  But  why  wait  for  this 
illuminative  article.  ^,  t 

Leaving  bed  at  a  reasonable  hour  I 
drln'rc  copious  draughts  of  windmill 
water  for  flushing  purposes  and  eat  a 
modest  breakfast,  -^fter  this  I  feel  so 
well  that  I  sit  on  the  veranda  with  my 
Pine— and  think.  About  noon  I  go  to 
the  postofflce.  rejoice  when  there  are 
no  letters-bills  I  throw  Immediately 
into  a  barrel  across  the  street— and  read 
the  sporting  news  in  The  Herald.  I 
then  eat  dinner,  go  out  on  the  veranda, 
light  my  pipe— and  think.  Vigorous 
thinking  often  Induces  sleep.  After 
refreshing  nap  I  fill  my  pipe,  look  over 
my  three  acres,  admire  the  architep- 
tural  skill  of  the  tent- caterpillar,  pull 
up  a  milkweed  or  two  for  the  sake  of 
gentle  exercise,  and  then  read  some 
French  novel,  an  entertaining  variation 
on  the  eternal  theme  of  the  human  tri- 
angle. I  am  then  ready  for  supper. 
After  supper  I  light  my  pipe,  sit  on  the 
veranda— and  think— until  the  mosqui- 
toes drive  me  in,  for  I  regret  to  say, 
the  subscriptions  that  have  been  paid, 
only  a  twentieth  part  of  those  enrolled, 
\  do  not  allow  me  to  screen  the  veranda 

I 


'1 


last 
not. 


The  Word  Itself. 

To  "W  E.  W."— Yes,  the  word  "tip," 
meaning  a  small  present  of  money  given 
to  an  "inferior,"  a  servant  or  employe  of 
another,  "nominally  In  return  for  a 
service  rendered  or  in  order  to  obtain  an 

'extra  service."  was  originally  a  slang 
v.-ord.  It  came  into  English  literature 
earlv  in  the  ISth  century.  In  1S94  the 
i)aiiy  News  said:  "There  are  no  tippers 
so  hardened  and  profuse  as  Anglo-Indian 
tippers."    But  how  about  Americans  at 

;  home  and  abroad? 


A  Strange  Dream. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Tapping,  the  stage  manager 
of  the  Klngsway  Theatre.  London,  dur. 
Ing  the  early  hours  of  Friday  mori.lng, 
about  the  time  the  Empress  of  Ireland 
went  down,  had  a  strange  dream  as  he 
was  asleep  In  Sheffield.  He  dreamed  he 
was  with  a  number  cf  persons  In  a  hand- 
somely appointed  room.  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing was  seated  at  a  table.  "His  face  had 
the  waxy ."'^neorancp  of  that  of  a  dead 


Our.  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Jose  G.  Levy,  an  English  drama- 
tist, wrote  to  the  London  newspapers 
defending  himself  in  advance  from  any 
charge  of  plagiarism,  for  his  play,  "The 
Double  Mystery,"  about  to  be  produced 
at  Manchester,  deals  with  dual  person- 
ality and  he  is  afraid  of  being  charged 
with'  stealing  the  idea  of  "Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde."  In  Mr.  Levy's  play  a 
brilliant  and  highly  respected  judge  be- 
comes  at  "unfortunate  moments"  a  dan- 
"c-rous  criminal.  Mr.  Levy  says  he  took  I 
Uie  subject  from  a  German  drama  writ- 
t.  n  many  years  ago. 

But  every  man  might  say  with  Walt 
Whitman   defending  himself   from  the 
reproach    of    self-contradictiori  Very 
'  well    then,  I  contradict  myself:  I  am 
i  large  I  contain  multitudes."   There  is  a 
Mr  Hvde  lurking  In  many  a  smug  oltl- 


I  loafe  and  Inrite  my  soul.   

1  iMn  and  lonfe  at  my  ease  obscrrlng  a  spear 
of  summer  grass.  . 

How  Authors  Write. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  read- 
ing about  the  position  of  authors  when 
they   were   at   work.    It   seems  that 
Cljarles   Reade    wrote    when   he  was 
standing  at  a  high  desk.  So  it  was  with 
Victor  Hugo,  and  they  are  erecting  a 
statue  to  him  on  the  island  of  Guern- 
sey.   Wilkie  Collins  declared  that  his 
thoughts  flowed  more  freely  when  he  ' 
was  on  his   feet.    It  is  reported  that  1 
Walt  VChitraan  preferred  to  He  on  a  pile 
of  lumber;  that  Byron  was  on  a  horse, 
not  always  Pegasus,   when  he  wrote  | 
some  of  his  verses. .  On  the  other  hand, 
Mark  Twain  liked  to  lie  In  bed.  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  found  his  brain  nim- 
blest when  he  was  comfortable,  on 
couch. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  wo. u., 
might  like  to  know  how  tliS  author  of 
"Man  as  a  Political  and  Srfcial  He.isi 
(elephant  folio;  sold  <>^Jy,'^yj^%'^:  ' 
lion^  accomplished  his  ^a.ly  and  gi.an- 

appear       the  .od  or  nexi  ^^^.^ 


r  here  thank -thelubscribers  tor  their 

patience.   

On  the  Road  to  Clamport. 

I  had  engaged  a  comfortable  room  on 
M.    Vrrnon  street  for  the  .ummer.  IJ 


this  summer.  For  an  hour  or  two 
plav  solitaire  or  resume  the  novel.  By 
10  p  m..  thoroughly  exhausted  by  my 
mental  activity,  I  go  to  bed.  As  you 
•may  Infer,  my  life  here  is  one  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking,  and  I  think 
best  when  I  am  In  a  recumbent  position, 
either  in  a  steamer  chair  or  in  a  hara- 
I  mock. 

1         Prepared  for  Week-Ends. 

By  the  middle  of  September  I  shall  no 
1  doubt  be  strong  enough  to  put  down 
some  of  my  thoughts  and  observations 
In  writing.   I  am  at  work— in  my  mind- 
on   volume   lS-"Country   Houses  and 
Week-Ends."     In   order  to   gain  stUl 
more  material  for  this  volume  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  any  invitation  from  pei-- 
sons  of  wealth,  for  I  will  not  visit  any 
1  household  where  there  Is  onlv  one  ^o^ 
mestic   servant   or  where   the  hostess 
comes  hot  from  the  kitchen  stove  to 
the  table.   And  I  insist  on  these  condi- 
tions before  I  honor  the  proprietor  of 
anv  summer  palace.    I  shall  not  be  ex-^ 
pected  to  wear  evening  dress,  ooUea, 
shirts,  starched  linen  collars;  under  no 
,  ircumstances  will  I  give  a  tip  to  any 
..n-vant  In  or  out  of  the  house.  Any 
i.auffeur,  for  example,  should  be  proud 
ul  happv  to  have  me  by  his  side,  com- 
mentinL'  him  on  his  dexterity  1" ^hav- 
ing a  .  ;,ri  or  a  lame  and  n<=ar-sighted 
pedestrian,  beguiling  the  hour  with  l:gnt 
but  Imr-oving  conversation. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport.  June  17. 

"Kike." 

As  the  \A-nrld  Wags  : 

Please  give  a  definition  of   the  wore 
.•kike  "  ALBERT  MARTIN, 

r.o^t'^n.  Juno  15, 
!v,  :r.-  v    1h.>  .ii.il' 


fer  "lit  on  hit 
clangers,  he 


head' 
says, 


■  1  Mr.  Young:  pre- 

■  There  are  newer 
arising    from  tho 


'V         .•^iui.vdn  tell?  us  m  his 
■  ■irnmaJ  .Slang"  that  "kike"  means  "a 
'  ?ood  Sew  thief."   In  English  dialect 
•10  noun  Is  applied  to  an  incompetent   necessity     of    compressing  sentences 
orseman,  while  the  verb  means  to  raise   into  hcadtines.     '  'Curate  In  the  Bor., 

,n^n^^f"i°i^^■^'''"^^^^^"''"-'^*°"Pi  '"50.«><>  -Baby.-  ought,  if  the  Ian- 
JP  a  cart  in  order  to  unload  It.  A  "kike"  I  ^  * 

ISO  means  a  ttvist  to  one  side  a  sprain  '  g"a.ge  were  used  with  respect,  to 


mjury  to  the  spine  that  causes  de 
ormity,  or  a  cuff  or  a  blow.      The  verb 
"kike"  also  means  "to  project,"  gener- 
ally with  "out."  _ 

/Uvd  I  ^  tf.'^  

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  informed  the , 
orld  yesterday  through  this  column  , 
bout  his  method  of  work.  It  seems  to  , 
is  sometimes  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  a 
erious  person  tn  matters  of  little  mo- 
nent,  and  it  is  by  trifles  that  we  judge  ] 
nen  and  women.  For  a  sociological 
rinciple,  he  would  go  to  the  stake :  This 
ve  firmly  believe.  When  he  talks  so 
penly  about  details  of  his  private  life  — 
f  the  life  of  a  great  man  can  be  con- 
idered  private  in  any  respect — ^we  ar^ 
nclined  to  divide  his  statements  by  two. 
hus  he  spoke  of  his  "simple  breakfast." 
IVe  have  seen  Mr.  Johnson  eating  break- 
ast — a  subject  for  our  frleni  the  Histori- 
al  Painter.  He  is  no  canary  bird  ;  in  tact 
le  then  reminds  us  cf  the  seventeen  year  j 
ocusts.  He  represei'ta  himself  a^  sitting 
m  a  veranda  during  the  summer 
■nonths,  smoking — and  thinking,  bu'-  he 
ays  nothing  about  his  innumerable  note- 
looks,  his  room  full  of  clippings— the 
•naterial  for  his  colossal  work.  There 
ire  men  that  write  and  do  not  tliink. 
rhey  have  no  time,  to  think  ;  they  are 
o  busy  writing.  There  are  other  men 
lescribed  by  admiring  friends  as 
■thoughtful."  They  never  do  anything  ; 
chey  never  write.  They  are  enlisted  In 
the  noble  army  of  bonebeads. 


Some  Clippings. 

We  know  an  autnor  who  in  a  rash 
moment  subscribed  to  a  cV.pplng  bureau. 
He  did  not  continue  his  sui^scrlplion,  for 
the  agency  t;ent  him  only  ihe  disagreea- 
ble remarks  made  about  his  novels.  This 
is  what  he  told  us.  He  accused  the 
agency  of  prejudice,  of  a  desire  to  down 
hini,  or  to  discourage  an  ictivity  which 
we  secretly  think  pernlcicus.    But  Mr 


be 

meaningless  legends;  but  unfortunately 
such  slang  is  used  so  constantly  that 
we  know  quite  well  what  it  means.  So 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  newspaper 
headlines,  or  to  America,  It  does  not 
really  matter;  but  time-saving  slang 
has  a  way  of  overflowing  its  own  bor- 
ders and  escaping  into  the  speech  and 
writing  of  everyday  life.  For  example, 
I  came  upon  this  sentence  in  a  new 
book,  written  by  an  eminent  American 
author,  and  prirted  In  England:  "She 
turned  away  dizzily,  up  Broadway  to 
Ninth.  Two  blocks  along  Ninth  she 
turned  down  Clay  and  back  to  Eighth, 
where  she  waited  for  anotl'.er  car.'  " 

We  believe  that  on  the  whole  "News- 
paper English"  is  sounder,  more  flexible, 
more  vital,  than  the  English  written 
today  by  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  bookmen  and  collega 
professors.  The  misuse  of  "quit-s"  in 
England  is  constant.  It  must  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  English  that  they  do 
not  write  "proven"  for  "proved,"  nor 
is  "pretentious"  yet  considered  by  them 
as  synonymous  with  "luxurious"  or 
"sumptuous."  Nor  have  we  seen  in 
any  English  newspaper  the  phrase:  "is- 
sued a  defi." 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Burne-Jones  and  Walter  Crane  were  once 
finishing  a  friczo  on  the  top  of  step  ladders 
when  a  noble  patron  passed  underneath  and 
exchanged  a  woid  with  them,  whereupon  the.T 
both  put  on  Cocliney  dialect  and  remarked  on 
the  "halTabillt.T  of  the  havistocracj."  William 
Morris  was  demOLTatie  In  another  way,  for  he 
Iranlilj  said  he  would  like  to  have  been  a 
cook,  except  that  he  would  have  insisted  on  a 
tripe-and-onion  day  when  he  liked;  and  If  he 
bad  been  a  parlor-maid  he  would  hare  proved 
a  failure,  for  he  would  alwsyg  haye  been  sllns- 
ing  U£  boots  at  the  bclL 

"Adele,"  which  some  of  us  rememb-- 
at  the  Tremont,  has  been  produced  iu 
London,  as  the  cable  informed  reader.-, 
of  The  Herald.    It  was  then  stated  tha' 
on  the  first  ni?:ht  Ihcre  was  vi^'oroui 
"booing"  after  the  fall  of  the  final  cur- 
tain.   The  Bondon  newspapers  rccenll.v  i 
.Tohnson  is  indifferent  toward  the  opin-   .received  give  further  particulars.  The' 
■oui:  of  professional  reviewers.    His  vast  '    ^        ^  remstrks  that  must  ai;- 

coilection  of  clippings  is  a  monumental  [ -I'mes  uefcd,.  v  >i.  ^       ^  ^     ^  ^ 

storehouse  in  wnich  are  recorcJed  the 
heroism,  the  foolishness,  the  sublimity. 


''ghtful  ■rhoiiie  1 
whom  theso  tlni'  -  -     .  i 

Subscribers  tw  the  Boston  Opera  House 
iray  be  interested  in  a  description  of  tho 
theatre  in  the  Chan:ps   FAy.po:-  where 
the   Bo.=  ton   compan>'   has    1;  i  i    i's  per- 
fnrmance.s.    There  are         i  ,     ^  cm  the 
stage.    The  .500  orchestr.a  stalls,  an  angcd 
,m  amphitheatre  form,  are  to  placed  that 
:  a  spectator  can  pass  to  hi.s  .^fat  without 
disturbing  his  neighbors.    These  stalls 
i-iope  to  the  Ijalconies,  where  are  the 
iio.tes.    An  ele'  fitor  moimtf.  to  the  ^ec- 
ond-stor>-  with  it.a  snilery  sialls-and  sec. 
ond  tier  ot  boxe.'.    On  the  third  story  is 
a   large  anirhltheatre:   on   the  fourth, 
near  the  dome,  are  lioxe?  for  .spectators 
who  are  not   in   evening  liret:;-..  Ther" 
•  ore    no    obstiuctins    pillar.o  aiiywh"'' 
There  are  no  naked  light-s;  there  1^ 
itistre.    "The  stage  eurtain  al.^o  aids  in 
the  illumination,   changes  color  at  the 
v.lll   ot   the  electrician   and   diffuses  a 
Acentle  light."    Instead  of  a  lustre  there 
i.s  a  dull  crystal  shield   "to  soften  the 
effect  of   :entr,Tl  fires.  "     The  sta.s-e  is 
UirRC  enough  to  allor,-  "The  Rin'.:"  and 
"Parsifal"  to  he  ariven  as  at  i'.:\reut'n. 
Back  cloths  ran  be  raised  witlioui  being 
folded.   Tile  E'.Kceedln'^  s.^enc  'an  set' 
j  while  the  actual  one  is  pla.vinfr.    A  frieze  j 
1  dominates  the  bnildiii?  shov.in?   .ApmHo  | 
■  with  the  Muses.     Th.  re  are  air.  l.ap-r-  i 
'iefs    lielow— ("'oroi  fl\"     Trnsed--,    ?ilnsie,  [ 
Danein.?:.     r  chi tei  tu i  e  a'lrl  Sculpture.    It  | 
is  said  that  onl\'  thr.  e  minutes  ni'e  re-  i 
o.uired  to  empty  the  huiluing  of  its  2000  j 
seatholders.  . 

This  opera  house,  built  by  Gabriel  ' 
.X.'-truc.  was  the  first  impoi  tanl  theatre  | 
erected  in  Paris  for  r/i  yeais  i\ran>'  of  I 
the  old  ,:)la>  houses  are  incon\  enient.  j 
badly  ventilated  or  not  ventilated  at  all.  i 
and  flretraps. 


1  11..  sieatly  prov.jkeyl,  kills-  I'le  i 

;  upjilanter  and  the.  ourtain  f.ill.s  on  i] 
r.inscience-strickeif  murdeipr  witli  the, 
police  pount'.ihg  on  the  'door.   The"  pla  .'  ! 
uricht  "has  obviously  a ■str.->ng  senoe  o;  ■ 
■Irama  and  a  fair  nne-pf  <l-alogue:  b'll  i 
be  has  much   to  leani'.iii  the  way  of 
-.-I  '-.nlc.  so  il'at  he  nviy  disniay  his  itic  •;■ 
an. I  obr.ervatidns  of  \^ill.'--;-;e'  I'^fe  to  I'l-ii 
a<ivantage.    We  felt  -If^st  nifjkt  that- .so 
nnich  more  might  have  .  been  niade  •■)f 
the  theme.   *  »  "    w'e  feel  as  we  v.^awn 
n-.c  .slow-m'..'ving  acts  that  it  is  a  very 
laithful  and  . sincere  picture-- .of-  peasmi.t 
i   .   in  !:■  I.uid,  and,  as.  E.uch,  is.  wortVv>-_ 
-1        ,        hut  -R-e  sighed  for  the.illu- 
h  ,  ;ii.n-j    touch    of   tiio  poet.     .-V  -  play 
slionld  be  so'methifig  raore  -than  pho 
tosi-aphic.  ,   -  ■      -  •  .  •      : . 

Tn  '-Love  Cheats,"  a  play  in  thi-ee 
acts  by  Basil  .Dean  (Coionet  "Theatre, 
Lrn'lori,  June  1)  the  fine  .c;entlrman  goes 
into  the  country  to  turn  tl-c  head  of  the 
rural  maiden.  We. are  not  told  vv-hethsr 
he  wears  a  silker  and  smokes  cigar- 
ettes. Esther  Hansford  in  a  fishfhfe  vil- 
lage reatls  novelettes  and  craves  aiTiuse- 
ment.  Her  father  is  a  sour  farmer.  .  Her 
ii.firtthed  is  a  ferocious  fisherman!  Mf-. 
.-\ithnr  Gwythei  comes  to  the  cottaa;e 
and  Esther  likes  him  too  well.  Phe  begs 
him  to  marry  her.    The  fKther  insiste^. 


on  marriage. as  tl- 
thur  offers  mone.^'. 
father  pockets, 
n-ced  to 


Conceining 
the 

Theatre 


the  ins?.nity  of  mankind.  There  have 
_een  famo.is  clippers.  Charles  Readc 
w&s  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of 
these  newspaper  cutters.  Every  day  he 
spent  several  houi-s  in  cutimg  out  items 

police  reports,  stories  of  accidents,  de- 
scriptions of  places,  statistics  of  all 
kinds,  whici;  he  would  paste  into  huge 
scrapbooks.  He  told  us  how  he  collect- 
ed material,  for  he  introauced  himself 
lis  Mr.  Roife  in  "A  Teri-lble  Tempta- 
tion." RoUe.  witli  his  plated  buckets  of 
letters,  -his  20  folios  of  ci.assille'I  facts, 
ideas  and  pictures,  his  sohd  (juartos  and 
folio  guard  books  called  Indexes.  Thus 
was  he  able  to  write  in  "Never  Too 
Bate  to  Mend,"  that  wonderful  descrip- 
tiufi  of  an  Australian  sunrise,  although 
he  never  saw  Austi-alia;  the  equally 
wonderful  account  of  the  flood  in  "Put 
Yourself  In  His  Place":  tl'.e  sinking  of 

hi;  ship  in  "Foul  Play."    A  mii.ster  of 

lescription  equalled  only  by  -Victor 
Hugo,  ,vho.  however,  was  not  a  stickler 
for  bale  trt.thjj   Reade  thus  gained  his 

calism  and  hfs  inspiration. 


Noteworthy  Clippers. 

Victor  Hugo  not  only  stored  clippirgs; 
ha  filed  prospectuses  and  tradesmen's 
■circulars.  When  he  wished  to  descilbe 
any  trade,  he  turned  to  his  file  and 
Lhere  he  found  tlie  vocabulary  peculiar 
Lj  it.   George  AugTifitus  Sitla  had  a  re- 


peal to  all  but  the  hardened  devotees  o 
musical  comedy,  viz:  "Why  do  the  pi-o- 
ducers  when  tliey  have  hit  upon  a  really 
effective  melody  insist  upon  Introducin:.; 
it  on  every  possib'e  occasion  until  all 
last  the  audience  is  ali-nost  impelled  Lo  ; 
plead  for  a  respite?"    It  speaks  of  the; 
one    "dainty"    melody,    "Adele,    Adele,  j 
Adele,"  sun.i  by  an  "equally  dainty'"  he-  i 
rolne.  Mi.ss  Carolyn  Thomyon,  whom  w.;  I 
did  not  see  :n  Boston;  it  sa>  s  that  it  was  ■ 
[■'deservedly  received  with  enthusiasm."  . 
But  later  in  the  eyening,  '-the  number] 
becaine.  In  addition  to  a  solo,  a  duet,  a  j 
jconcerted  item  for  'he  wViole  company, 
and  an  entr'acte,  and  finally  it  was  used  I 
by  the  orchestra  to  drown  any  di&cora-  I 
ant  note  in  the  reception  of  the  prodr.c-  ; 
lion  which  descended  from  an  overcritt-  j 
fcal  section  of  the  gallery.    Even  in  mu-  i 
Eical  cotnedy  one  can  have  too  much  of  ] 
a  good  thing."    The  Times  states  that 
the  general  complaint  against  Americaii 
musical  con-iedy  is  "its  noise  and  the 
breathless  speed  at  which  It  is  played, 
but  'Adele'  dispels  the  idea  that  these 
are  the  indi.=;pensab!e  assets  of  an  Ame.  - 
can  production.   It  ;s  rather  an'oierctta 
than  the  newer  type  ot  musical  comed>, 
and  though  It  may  bs  old-f,^sh!cned.  it 
is  much  more  restful  than  many  recen'c 
pi  oduct'ons  "  The  .small  chorus,  selected 
primarily  for  voices,  is  praised,  and  thu 
absence   of  c.\traneouR  matter  ie  wel- 
comed.   The  Daily  Telc?raph  also  re- 
ferred to  tho  refreshing  absence  of  "thf 


When  Capt.  Marshall'.?; 
"Duke    of    Killicrankie"  j 
was   revived   Jure  S  at  I 
the    Playhouse,    London,  j 
the  newspapers  comment-  i 
'  ed  on  the  fact  that  it  was  10  years  old.  i 
Today,   saia  the  I-'all  Mall  Gazette,  it' 
strikes  the  playgoer  as  an  "entertaining 
but   quite    unreal    and    artificial  pieee" 
and  the  critic  added.  "Nol'Odv  seeing  it 
now  for  the  first  time  would  put  Its  au- 
thor in  any  other  category  ti-'an  that  of 
i  the   clever  dramatic   carpenter.     As  it 
j  happens,  howev  er,  ther._.  aie  irot  many 
clever  dramatic  carpenters  in  evidence 
I  toda.N'.    We  have  our  first-class  men  n  ho 
are  doing  first-class  wcrk  and  they  are 
as  few  as  Ihey  are  fit;  ljut  how  n-iai-iy  of 
the  second-class  have  we  who  can  k"nock- 
togetlier  so  workmanlike  and  amusinT 
play  as  'The  Duke  of  Killicrankie'  ar.d 
'  irake  a  quite  st.agey  stor.s-  so  .livevtins'? 
Comjiare   last   night's   eonied>    with  a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  pieces  produced  in 
Bondof-f  this  seasor  and  it  seems  bv  com- 
parison a  maKterp''ere." 

.\mong  recent  publications  in  Londoi-i 
is  a  volume,  "I'"our  One-.A.ct  Plays,"  by 
Gertrude  .Tennings  (French  publisher >. 
These  light  plays  were  produced  in  Lon- 
don during  the  last  four  years.  They  in-  ; 
i  elude  "Pros  ai-id  Cons"  and  "Between  j 
the  Soup  ani  the  Savoury."  I 

There  was  a  rumor  that  the  Passion 
Play  of  Oberammergru   would   be  per- 
formed in  a  gdrden   near  London  tliis 
summer.    The  burgomaster  of  Ober.-i.ii- 
mergau  has  written  that  no  player  from 
that  vilLage  will  perform  anyw'here  but  . 
at  home.  i 
If  there  are  plays  that  incite  to  crime  ' 
—as    was    asserted    of    "The   Beggar's  \ 
Opera"— there  are  those  also  that  rnake  | 
you    feel   .good.     In    Fltzsreralti's   "New  - 
7-It.-tor>-  of  (he   I'-.nglish   .":-a;:c.-'  we  are 
told  how,   in   17.i2,    I.-.o'--.'-    played  Oeerr.'ie 
Parnwcll.    Dr.  Barrow'oy.  a  .l3art's  phy- 
sician, was  "sent  for  by  a  young  gen-\ 
tleman  in  Great  St.  Helen's.    *   •    •  H-e.-i 
had  been  ihe  to!d  the  doclori  entrusted 
with  cash,  drafts  .m.'l  notes,   r'.-hich  he 
hsd  made  free  with,  to  t'K-  amount  of 
£20n.    Coinc.  rn-  tlin  f  nights  before. 


smash 
conl'l  1 
Ma  n.  e 
..M-thur 


T  ; '  r 

r  t:, 


■n\y  reparation.  -  .'\  r- 
r-  l-ieh-mind3d 
'1-  had  pro-- 
I  .\  iliur  p.tid  with- 
i-erman  wished  tn 
"and  so  far  as  we 
M.  Hiat  .\rthur  V\a-d  ai-iy  sem- 
if  i  calilv.  we  felt  with  Andy,  for 
r.as  :i  tiresome  and  nasty  young 
man."  The  play,  say.s  tlie  D.'iily  Tele- 
!;:-inh,  is  vacne  and  slo-.v.  It  is  really  a.' 
serie? 


of 


kftrhes.     "You  feel  that  it  | 
v-  ;i:lfi  riot  l  e  rnfair  to  dissect  the  piece,  | 
and  lalitl  the  fragments  in  soriie  such 
Ft>  •=■>        iM-     Sketch  of  young  woman 
suffi  iin,-     r-  ni    novelettes';    'Sketch  of 
'  ill  i-j.'    ■  ■  !  -   il,-'  .  '  '.-l-;fteh   of  fishermen 

'    of  fine 

■I  '■  ■-   1   ■  iiig  their 

r.-',  ■ :  i.  ..ii:i.riy  pro- 
.o  ■  '1  f'-'V  ;•'  .'wi-s  TrMie  Rooke  took 
•"i  -"-  'i'-       M:      .nnil   .Milton  Rosmer 

I     -    ii'i-cr,"  said  the 
what  was 
-  that  has  too 
ni-ir'-    -  '  emed  by  an.v 

:-iting." 

Til :        :  ^       i   .        !     I  aeatre.  opened 
on  June  :;  in  ClieN       Ens.,  seats  only 
,  lr>n.     \    ballet,    ■■.-^'rrini   and   the  Four 
\^■inds,"  by  John  Galsworthy,  has  been 
il.;;nccd  there. 


Pali 
proha 


Of  a 
Personal 


to  Drury  T-.i'ip-,  ; 
Pritchard,  in  tlieir 
Barnwell  and  .Mil' 


^e.-  Ilns.s  and  Mrs. 
arar-tcr.s  of  Geonse 
id.  he  was  so  fort-i- 


Miss  Bettina  Freeman 
of  tills  city,  'who  was  a 
rnernber  "  of  tlie  Boston  1 
Nat-are  opera  company  the  first  j 
season  and  then'  made  a  favorable  im-  i 
pression,  has  been  wa'i'i-hly  praised  in  I 
Loi^don  fcr  her  impersonation  of  the  j 
heroine  in  Arthur  Hervf  .'r  new  English' 
orr-r,-'.  "Ilona,"  of  which  The  Herald  has! 

spoken.  ! 
i  ist  time  Ravel  was  in  Loi^don  I^ 
1  I  ;  -I' rl  I'l  1  "k  at' some<recent  music  | 
,1  V.  ii,-ri  ;b>?.  e  occurred  a  peculiarly  pre- 1 
tentious-c-iu-omatic  fugue..  This  prompt-  I 
ed  me -to  excla-im  with  greater  emphasis 
thai.n  Wa^S  'perhaps  necesrary  against  the 
abuB-->  <r>?  the  furral  form.    Ravel  asked 
in--'  t(-.  mr;d.-;-ate  my.  feelings,  as  he  was 
^-    ■  i  !-       ivu  .    He  would  not  disclo-e 
'   -It  the  'time,  but  I  nov.- 
!•  irt  of  a  trio  for  piano, 
-p-llo,  which  will  be  h::;  ' 
i      ';  laiber  music  sinee 
hich  'nas  practi-  \ 
I"  as  a  classic.—  ' 
-  I  a'.l  -'.ia:i  Gazette. 
■1    Times    piiMished  the.-- 
of  Laurence  irvin.e  by  .i 
of  toil  and  uphiil 


more  ! 
rlea^rn-  t; 
.j  violin  a 
:  first  con 
I  the  fair 

cally  esta 


rtot  and  restlessne:  s"  of  the  .\i-nericaa 
markable  collection  of  clippings,  other-  brand  of  music-play - 

wise  he  never  could  have  poured  out,  "Of  racket  there  was  never  the  faintrst 
his  stream  of  miscellaneus  and  curious' .suggestion.   "        '  ■■  '  ' 

information  I  )r  so  many  years.  Whatli-us,  you  e.scla^m.  .vas  tv  i'.'.uUy  i- 
bccame  of  this  collection-;  It  is  said  fan  In  its  unrestricte<l  exuberance!  X  it 
that  the  finest  collection  of  clippings  a  bit  of  It.  Moie  se.'ale.  not  lo  - 
conoernins:  the  theatre  is  in  Detroit  the  supercilious,  chorus  ladies  we  ha\  • 
property  of  a  vei.eran  critic.  In  fhesc;  never  .'-een  in  n]iy  imsi  ai  .'ciiedy.  In  or 
days  the  chief  use  of  such  a  collection  i  ,^ut  of  Boston.  They  -wre  the  pink  of 
to  correct  the  eloquence  of  the  press  j.ropriety.  and  Woo  Id  luxe  '.ecu  a  crcilit 

^^^^   Sunday  school  r-artv  ."  P.-rhar^s 
Adele  ■  made  no 


agent   and   to  insure   accuracy   ;n   an  _ 
obituary  notice.  Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown  of  jhis  is  the  reason  w 


this  city  has  clipped  for  many  year... 
The  ijound  volumes  and .  the  countless 
Inserts  in  the  scoies  of  operas,  orches- 
tral and  chambet  works  that  he  gave 
with  princely  munificence  to  the  Boston 


.strong  appeal  to  s-,.iid  Hof-;..ni,ins. , 
Istrange  to  siy.  -.leithcr  11:--  I'i.-i-:-;---  nor 
^lie  Daily  Telcaiaph  had  an-.  thin.g  to  say 
oi  Miss  Georgia  ('-'ine  who  I'.ok  the 
^  part  of  Mme.  IMyrianne  de  Nouvllle,  but 

Public  Library  are  a  memorial  to  his  p^,;,y  chronicle  said  of  her  ardMirs 
industry,  knowledge  and  ta.ste.  Thomson  that  they  were  both  "intcres:- 

"Newsoaner    Enallsh  "  P'"^"^'  Pefsona'ities.  full  of  clever- 

Newspaper    English.  j^g^g  f,.ankly  artificial  Ar-iericar; 

Mr.  Filson  Young,  an  experienced  jway,  pleasant  to  se..>  and  hear.  What  is 
Journalist,   has  replied  to  Dean  Inge's  more,  they  could  sing."    The  play  itself 

;was    pronotmeed    "a    typical    piece  ol 


I  attack  on-  "newspaper  English.' 
admits  that  there  are  many  thing.-? 
against  which  the  "hurried  Journalist'' 
must  be  on  his  guard.  "I  do  not  moan 
such  well-worn  abuses  as  'phenomenal,' 
but  rather  the  continued  employment 
of  cliches  8uch  as  'outstanding  feature' 
(meaning,  not 


Vmerican  innocence.  To  .^ee  these  thor- 
oughly, joyously  -American  folk  thinking 
they  were  representins  scenes  of  Paii- 
3ian  high  lile  from  an  adapted  Frencb 
I  comedy  had  much  the  same  charm  as 
lone  experl.--r.ces  in  .vatching  chilcren  a'. 
pl3>-.     Nothing   the   least    bit    'like  It,' 
hut  all  of  lheni  so  v.appy  and  confident, 
a  nose,  but  an  item  ot  1' i"^''  f^howlng  such  gusto  over  their  own 
.     .   ,  W.  .  little  supprrieinl  (r\'-kp  and  devr  e^.  I  n -,t 

some  entertainment),  and  'the  rash  act'  ,vere  ,  :  >.    i    -umi.er  nf  m-  iiv  dc- 

where  suicide  Is  meant;  or,  In  reference  I 
to  a  certain  kind  ot  accident,  'alighted 


bly  struck  he  had  not  enioyed  a  mo- 
ment-s  pearo  sine-.?."  Thf.  young  f.-i- 
low's  father  was  commm i ie.i ted  v, 
things  squai-ed  up.  and  the  rif-linqir  n-: 
lived  to  beeemc  an  eniineni  rnerctani. 
)!oss.  for  nlnt  or  ten  -  i-ar--  after,  at  lii^ 
benefit,  rereix-e'i  note--.,  witli  !0  Guineas 
'ese'i.  and  the  m",--s.-i ,se .  ".i  trilcate 
if  -ratitu'le  fron-i  o'v-  wlm  -'.as  iiighly 
liiliL'.-^d  and  s:i-,-ed   frrim  i-iiin   ii>-   r.  '^i.-i^ 

Ir    Ross's  perf  r-rn-.anco  of  Kiarn  ,--ell." - 
Dailv  flirciiicle. 

Tl'.e  plot  of  tlic  ne\i-  musical  come'y, 
"The  Cinen.a  Star"  i  Snaf  trsl mry  Thea- 
tre, London.  June  4).  was  taken  from 
llie  German  Viy  Jack  Hui'uert.  CaPt. 
ilarry  ilraiiain  wrote  the  lyrics  and 
■  'c-ui  Gilbert  is  responsible  for  the  Jin'-.lc- 
ch;fcf  siluatipu  is  not  orisUial.  A 

I  gay  but  supposedly  respeclabje  h-iidclle- 

i^-iged  gentlcma-a  is  included  i-n  a  coiv--- 

j  promising  cinema  picture.  When  ■|-h'> : 
liiin  ir.  shown  in  -the  city  where  he  :s 

;  well  known  there  is- .scandal. .  Tliis  ..sit-. 

I  nation  is  in  the  11  year  or  -.nore  fare'- 

j  '"^he  Lady  of  Ostend  "  Ti;. 
is  said  to  be  copious.  The! 

I  term.g   comedian.     The    auilr  j  . 

f  the  show  the  first  nii,'lit  i 

I    Tre  Irish  Players  at  tli"  i'-n:t  The;-!; 

litre.    LondOf-i,    taro,Ui'!  i    -  me    1  ' 

."The  .Supplarfler,"  ;  A 

L'aitliy,   n.   village  i-irt.v'l 
Cork.    The  supplanter.  John  -^'i 
marries  Phil  Xeegan's  widow 
i-'liil  has  labored  since  boyho.j 
farm  and  cannot  endure  O'Connor  ov.-r 
liih).  especially  as  he  is  wiiolly  worth-  i; 
less  and   no'rlects  the  farm.  '  O'Connor  i 

11  ,likS.  Millies.     al'lise:J     lU;,  w.fe. 


U  a--.ul :    ■  Many  vea 
fti.;hl  -for   recog'-iition    thaL    wap    vc  .\ 
1m7.  in  con.  ng;  a  fsv,-  yea'S,  on'y  th-ri  - 
of  tame  in  the  professio)i  which 
d  d,aired-:to  embrace;  and  tiiei, 
i:       d'-owning  -n  .an  icy  dark:  sach 
Ihe  ttfagic  l!fe--story  of  Laurence  I:  v- 
-        and    Mabel  ■  H-? el-nev      irviug  ivas 
i!ot  only  ai'  a-.:t-i  •    .^ual  calibre, 

In.t  he  -was  a  d- -  it   of  litera 

inie    and  he  er,-.,ii      :,r,    .  ,  ry  nearly  .is 

•  "    '     '  I  interpret  on  the  sta.^-e 

li  '       '  mother  brain.    He  hac' 

'  tarn    of    humor  that 

■arii    re.  ;dant,  but  never 
'  innu..  His  -.vife  was  egualh- 

..    personalit.v;    a    vivid  temper:- 
a  vrcurial,  unusual:  and  she  reseri  .  i 
aim   in   that  .'■he  snin-fl 
or  shrank  fron".  an-    ^  '-ri:    li;  it  i 
be  done.  I  shall  al wa \  s  reraen-iber  I rvln , 
ind  his  wife  in  the  v,-oiiderful  perioral- 
nnces  they  f;a\e  ai  Ipswich  in  the  <iu- 
til. -Ill   ot  of  'Margaret  Catchpolc.' 

:<  ;-:ashioiiod  melodrama  on  the  siji  - 
-  -   nf  a  local  heroine.    Irving,  Sydne.- 


iiis  general  man- 
ornd  'he  Caick- 
;ini;-  I   had  the 
i-:i   him  Ih- 
with  tnat 
ations  and 
--■l  here  thej- 
liad  a  wel- 
. .  . ,  ,       ,  - ,  . i^een  on  any 

I  of  them,  and 

.1  . .    :,      :  .  I  ■      ed  like  me;-i  and 

women  ke:,  cd  for  great  things.  -Mar- 
garet Catchpoie.'  as  then  given  was  a 
(Hffcrent   t'li'ia  fmni   ll-r-   iir-'inn  s\'l---- 


i^axton.  who  was 
•iger,  and  I  mot-  i 
pole  country  ;o;,e 
pleasure  of  point 
scenes  that  are 
.gallant  wo.Tiar' 
adventures.    . . 
appeared  fon; 


,1. 

m 


vorda  as  if  liity  liail  son^e  ir  ' 
--.   and   not   in    the   usual   li  'b 
•   •   •    It  Is  odd  in  F:n;!anil  iv  v 
to  slmt  IP  all  !cfe  ■.■:-  c-s  tr.  ; 
relii;ion.  as  t'lcy      :t  up  tlic:r 
I.  iiui-cLrs.  cn'.y  to  be  f. 
week  with  :i  large  Sn 
Paul  Franr  as  Othel!"  r  . 

Covenl  Garden  takes  the  Ho.inc-iu 
.  w  of  the  part,  -'accentuating  the  jeal- 
»st  and   mInlmirSnB  the  npbler 
)  of  the  character.    That  is  a 
I  of  frooirraphy.   In  certain  climes 
ni..  jsy  dees  undoubtediv  uhlitc-r.-Ue  h'I 
se.    His  paroxysms  were  superb.  If  H 
■  expedient  to  criticize  a  spicndid  per- 
rmance  one  might  .^suggest  that  the 
i."Otlonal  crescendo  begins  a  little  too 
•  arly  and  too  rapidly.    But  that,  again, 
may  perhaps  be  a  question  of  geog- 
raphv."   The  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Oa-  | 
zette"  added:    "Sig.   Scotti's  interpreta- 
tion of  lago  belongs  to  his  best  achieve- 
ments, but  his  reading  is  a  little  remote 
from  our  own  Shakespearean  traditions, 
and,  therefore,  to  us  unconvincing,  al- 
though we  can  appreciate  its  excellenoei 
from  another  point  of  view.  Musically, 
in  anv  case,  it  is  of  very  fine  quality." 

Mme.  Trtrazzini  is  still  the  oid-tash- ; 
loned  pri.ma  lionna.  At  her  concert  inj 
London.  June  4,  ".she  had  completely, 
won  the  hearts  of  her  audience  by  her; 
nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles' 
r.ven  before  she  had  begun  her  first 
song." 

A  young'  Englishman.  Paul  Draper, 
gave  "a  concert  on  June  3  in  Tjondon. 
and  the  Daily  Telegraph  found  his  sing- 
ing curious.  "For  it  was  singing  th.it 
strictly  conformed  with  the  German  ti;:- 
dltions  of  15  years  a^o,  traditions  tlvu 
held  that  beauty  of  tone  is  a  thing  ■  ' 
naught,  and  that  diction  ar.d  dramai  ' 
force  alone  matter,  these  theories  ha\  . 
of  course,  long  since  been  exploded,  i  n  l 
the  w^ork  of  many  sifigtrs  at  the  opeia 
and  of  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  and  otht-i 
line  artists  on  the  concert  platform 
shows  that  It  is  realized  in  Germany  to- 
day that  beauty  of  ton.?  and  deep  ff"^!- 
ing  can  be  most  satisfactorily  allied. 
Last  night,  however,  Mr.  Draper  seemed 
never  to  tire  of  mortifying  his  volc». 
find  this  was  the  more  to  be  regretted 
seeing  that  it  was  ovi^lenr.  When  *ie 
sang  with.'        •  » 

[■•'t  irajly  - 
'y." 

•■rt   Lortat  announced   three  re- 
in   London,   at  which   he  would 
:  lay  Gabriel  Faurc's  entire  co  npositions 
;')r  the  piano,  and  lecture  upon  them. 


Notes 
About 


F.   T.    BuUon,   who  has 
written  about  whales  and 
other  sea  matters,  has  sup- 
Music  plied  tne  text  and  "VV.  F. 
Arnold  the  music  for  ".Soncrs  of  Sea  La- 
or,"  published  by  Orpbotis  Music  Pub- 
ishing  Company,  London  (2s.  6d.  nn). 
!r.  Bullen.  who  was  chief  chanty  man 
n  many  v-.ssels  before  he  stopped  up.m 
■  I'p   qu<irterdtck  with   authority,  •'dic- 
■  tunes 

en  slated  that  Ihe  orchestra 
1  '  Stan  Opera  Houeo  in  Paris  is 
up  of  vlayers  fyom  the  orchestra 
Pierre  Jlonleux  at  Ihe  Casino  do 
last  spring.    He  made  these  con- 
-  exclusivel.v  modern,  and  they  were 
.  pecuniary  as  well  as  artistic  jsu.xxss. 
I'hc  pilce  for  the  mere  expensive  seats 
w  ei  f-  only  f.2.  Th-j  largest  portion  of  the 
'  •'1  was  available  at  50  centimes  and 
'•"or  this  reason  the  series  was  en- 
■r-onoerts  populaires;"  and  fet  one 
save  th  •  whole  of  .Stiavin- 
e  du  I'rintemps."  There  w.is 
e  usual  difference  of  opinion 
•■   audience,   but    the  proceedings 
in  nn  ovation  which  assumed  in- 
dimensions.  Th?  whcis  room 
r  Stravii,3ky,  and  wheo  h? 
tr   .'.  t   r;WKy.  several  hun- 
-    :i  the  .«!tre?f.  Strav- 
vyus  tempcrdment, 
.   ,  and  Hcd.  net  into 
lie  I'aris,  but  unku.'wingly 
Apollo  ne.\t  door.    Asked  his 
r.e  said  l.e  was  the  author  of 
^ind  was  admitte.l.  but  as  the 
;e   its   London   namesake,  is 
^iven   lo  musical  cometly,  the 
,'on  was  .a  little  ludicrous.   By  the 
.-,   ■;.     -..i<:tion  to  deny  a  story 
:  he  rounds  to  the  ef- 
■  T  so.precipltate  that 


-  :.n.  r  luin  vvili,  a, 
:•>,   It  was  Muntcux 
uss's  "JoseplV  ai'ici 
had  left  Paris.   The  gcn>  l  al  im- 
"11  hern  is  tlial  the   Fr.  nch  con- 
■f.i;  was  an  impruvement 
this  down  to  patriotism 
•  win;,   somellilng   -if  th 
i<  Lh  1  C;in  easily  understanl 
-  Is  -.-Iven  to  vehemence  and 
..inority.     Monteiix    has  more 
.)!  f!onlr.-.st.   ITiider  his  baton  the 
■    -    probably  possessed  more  nuance, 
tiie    French   musician  appreciat'-s 
r-  above  all  ll>lngs.    Strauss  Im- 
,  .  him,    but   .Monteux   gives  him 

liKuc  pleasure.    That  Is  the  real  dlff.^r- 
<  nee  l)L-twe>^ii  the  two  'Josephs.  I'aris 
I. as,  in  fact,  grown  much  more  accea* 
sible  to  German  Ti.usic  than  wa.-;  lor- 
I  nierly  th.;  case.   Ti;8ie  la  little  danger 
I  i.f  an.v  recurrence  of  such  scenes  as  hap- 
i  ri>nei'  ill  the  time  ot  Lamoiireux." 
j    Baspipes  had  a  famou.=!  Southron  de- 
j  votee  in  the  persoii  of  Charles  Keeno, 
;  '.vho  was  ov>ted  from  two  studios— ono 
ill  Chelsea  and  the  other  in  Baker  street 
j  — o\v1ng  to  his  persistent  endeavors  lo 
I  master  this  instnmient.  In  order  lo  ac- 
quire the  necessary  proficiency  of  finger- 
ing, Keene  made  a  dumb  chanter  fror.i 
the  leg  of  a  chair,  and  used  to  exercise 
j  his  fingers  on  !t  whenever  he  could  spare 
f  the  time,  even  on  the  tops  of  omnibuses, 
j  In  one  of  his  letters  Keene  writes  en- 
I  tTinsiasticaliy   of  a   new  acquaintance. 
'  "an  eccentric  old  .^cot.  who  is  an  enth;;- 
!  elastic  lover  of  that  dulcet  Instrument, 
!  the  bagpipes.   I  was  -saying  to  him  that, 
admiring  the  pipes  as  I  did,  perhaps 
from  the  threatenirg  character  ot  tiie 
instrument,  it  was  better  suited  to  "tbt 
1  field,'  in  other  words,  out  of  doors.  'Oh.' 
he  said,  'he  liked  'em  in  a  smal'.  room, 
with  the  fli>or~shaI{ing  under  your  leet) 
and  the  windows  rattling  with  the  vibra- 
tion.' "—Daily  Chrorlcle  (London).  ; 

I  am  told  by  a  typed  note  that  a  kind 
postman  brought  me.  "that  fine  pianist. 
Mr.  Mark  Hambourg,  will  again  show 
his  extraordinary  skill."  Further.  I  am  i 
told  that  "it  is  doubtful  whether  there  | 
Is  any  pianist  living  who  can  give  a; 
reading  approachin?  any  way  that  of] 
Mr.  Hambourg  of  this  work"  (Tschaikow- 
skv's  concerto  in  B  flat  minors  Still 
further,  "«'e  understand  already  that 
the  demand  for  tickets  is  exceptional." 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  who  are  I 
"We"?  Seriously,  are  we  coming  to  a! 
period  of  o\-r  musical  life  when  o,ur  con- 
cert notices  are  to  be  written  for  us, 
•  while  you  wait."  a.s  it  were?  If  so.  I 
do  really  wirh  that  the  writers  of  thej 
puffs  preliminary  would  attend  to  the; 
different  literary  styles  of  the  various' 
newspapers,  so  that  the  same  paragraph; 
is  not  sent  to  eacli  and  every  paver'.  - 
RobiM  H.  Legge  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke,  about  to  give  a 
concert,  stated  in  his  advertisement  that 
"the  opinions  of  the  prpss  come  after 
all  such  concerts,  so.  it  Is  obvious  that 
they  are  hardly  likely  to  influence  peo- 
ple who  have  heard  the  music  for  theni-^ 
selves."  Mr.  Holbrooke  Is  almost  al- 
ways entertaining  in  his  abuse  of  critics. 
-This  advertisement  led  Mr.  Legge  to 
remark:  ".At  first  sight  the  suggestion  Is 
that  critics  should  write  their  noticeHj 
before  the  concerts  are  given  to  wnich: 
they  apply.  But  surely,  this  argues  th»^: 
possession  of  an  unusual  amount  of  the; 
gift  of  prognostication  on  the  part  ofj 
the  critics.  Of  course,  if  the  system  is 
adopted  which  I  have  referred  lo  in  '.hej 
paragraph  printed  above,  ,11  is  \vf\].\ 
but  somehow  1  cannot  see  Mr.  Hoi-' 
brooke  sitting  solemnly  down  to  write 
criticisiTis  of  his  own  concerts  fo.-  the 
use  of  his  many  friends  on  the  press. 
He  would  be  well  worth  reading  :f  he 
did.  for  his  comments  are  always  out  of 
the  ordinary.  I  wonder  if  he  will  be 
good  enough  to  help  those  friei.ds  o-jl 
of  an  apparent  difficulty  by  telling  them 
something  beforehand  about  his  friend 
and  rew  disccnery  i^afti.  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  a  'very  daring  gentleni.in  in- 
deed.' " 


■11.  '      f  .      :i  ..U     O'     it,       W  .  . 

abc.  .:t  •  • 

"The  hero—  '  began  the  dramatist. 
"Hero,  "   oaid   the   manager,.,  with  a 

Wo  dou  t 


t:iiifr  of  su'plcion.  "Hero! 
have  heros  nowadays." 

"Perhaps  r  sho:ild  have  ^»aid  the  chief 
ifjile  cnanicler.  ■  imended  the  dia 
inatist. 

"Well,  go  ahead.   What  s'  he  like?' 
The  drani.itlst  -ronsulted  his  text.  "H.. 
is  ti  tall,  d.iik.  intellectua:  inan  " 

"Here,  never  mind  that.  We  don't 
want  any  poetical  stuff.  Strike  out  the 
■Intellectual."  There's  nothing  doi-nc  In 
Intellect.  Make  him  an  ordinary  so- 
ciety woozler.  Cut  out  his  brains  and 
morals,  you  know.  We  want  a  wine, 
woman  and  'You  made  me  lov^  you" 
sort  of  chap." 

"But  he  has  to  sustain  a  strong  pari," 
protected  the  dramatist. 

"Verj-  well  then."  acquiesced  the 
manager.  "Make  him  a  swell  thief. 
eentUman  cracksman,  a  dapper  forger 
In  a  well-cul  dress  suit." 

"But  1  want  him  to  marry  tnf.— the 
er-lead!ng  lady." 

"So  he  will,  dear  boy,  so  he  will.  He 
has  only  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
stage  long  enough  to  have  all  hi;  sins 
X-rayed  out  of  him  by  the  'ImtilRht 
man.  Once  in  the  limelight  ana  the 
girl  Is  mine.    Thaf  -^  technique,  that  Is." 

The  dramatist  put  in  a  plea:  "I  should 
find  It  difTlcult  to  make  such  a  drastic 
alteration." 

"Well,"  said  the  manasor.  assisting 
with  a  compromise,  "how  ma:iy  frnos 
has  he  been  dlvCrced?" 

"Wl-.y,  never,"  began  the  dramatist. 
The  manager  looked  at  the  other  help- 
Ic.-sly.   "Nrt  divorced  :    And  do  you  ex- 
;  peel  the  British  piilrlic  to  take  an  in- 
,  tereet  tn  a  man  who  hasn't  teen  tlirougli 
the   pdlice    court    or    the  bankruptcy 
'  courV^r  the  divorce  court?    My  d-^ar 
'  boy,  pull  yourself  together.   The  public 
want  to  be  amused,  to  have  a  h'jarty 
iaush.'' 

I  The  dramatist's  cheek  crimsoned 
■'Why,;  such  a  man  as  that  would  bo  a 
;ierfeci  cad.  ' 

"Well,  whai  of  it?  We  arenl  here  to 
i  judge  human  nature." 
I  •  "But  no  decenr  society  would  tolerate 
f-uch  a  beast." 

I'We're  not  out  to  inquire  what  decent 
socitty  would  tolernie,"  said  the  man- 
ager'amicably,  "but  to  amuse  Ihc  Brit- 
ish public." 

"Such  a  thing  would  be  absurd,"  said 
the  dramatist.    "Why,  in  real  life  -" 

"My  dear  boy,"  interposed  the  m.in- 
ager,   'we'ra   a't   jross  purposes.  What 


intry  housf  I'l,    .i       Ti;  :      ■ -.■    =■  -  i 
idding  througli  ihe  iinviiKin  uik. 
j  refuge  in  the  only  mouse- pn>iif  room  in 
I  the  place." 

"What:    Tou   mean    ir   their  right- 
I  dresses?"  asked  the  dramatist. 
I    "Don't  say  nightdresses,"  implored 
manag'-'r.   "it's  so  indecent.  Sav  'nl*h- 
teys.'  and  'ciimmeys.'  and  'pettis  '  Tou'li 
have  the  censor  stepping  in  if  your  dia- 
logue isn't  -imart.    Then."  continued  the 
manager,  "gel  a  well-divorced  major  with 
the  regulatioi:  tooth -brush mustache  that 
stamps  him  as  a  nut.  Give  him  a  soro 
throat.  Let  him  w.inder  about  the  old 
domain  In  his  pyjamas;  let  him  c»tch  v.p 
something  to  wrap  round  his  tonsils  and 
send  him  wandering  Into  the  bedroom.  ' 
"(Sood  hetivensl"  ?ald  the  dramatist. 
"As  soon  ap  the  ladles  see  him  tha.v 
fling  away  their  cigarettes,  drink  up  their 
liqueurs  at  a  gulp,  and  scream  in  unl- 
son.V 

"Why?"  asked  tho  dramatist. 
"Because  r.bout  his  throat,"  explained 
the  manager,  "are  wrapped  a  palrof  silk 
:  toi  kings.  .•\nd  the  question  Is— Whose? 
Sensation,  and  quick  curtain." 

"It  all  sounds  to  me  a  disgusting  aiid 
vulgar  melange."  said  the  dramatist. 
"I  though',  you  were  a  playwright." 
"I   thought  so.  too— once."   said  t'.i« 
dramatist. 

"  I'hen  why  pose  as  a  dramatic  crii'cT 
What  s  ft  got  to  do  with  you  'vhefcef 
it's  vui(;:ir  or  unwholeSv.m<  ?  If  the  pu")- 
ii>:  don't  tu:iible  to  it.  why  worry?" 

The  dram  itist  got  up  and  the  manaver 
took  up  the  manu.scrlpt  and  scanned  it  as 
ho  let  the  leaves  slip  through  his  liii- 
ttcrs. 

"Why.  good  heavens."  he  exclalme*!. 
in  .a  tone  of  consternatiori.  bending  l'i» 
brews  on  p  panic. ilar  passage,  ".vo'l 
make  your  characters  talk  like  coucate-l 
people." 
"Yes.  so  they  are." 

Tne  manoger  nearly  lost  his  iemp»r. 
"You  mustn't  do  it,  mv  diar  boy.  You 
mustn't  do  it.  They  must  .ill  talk  in  Ihs 
broadest  sir  .ig." 

"Hut  it  wouldn't  Tt  all  fi;  in  t\lth  lh« 
;'l,'as  they  e.xpress."  plMded  the  d'.';V- 
r.i.-uist,  wifi  a  faint  protest. 

'  They  dor.'t  want  to  express  any  idea*. 
Cn,  y  want  lo  talk  like  the  catalogue  of 
a  ;;reat  wh  te  sale,    Tiie.v  'vant — " 
i;ut  the  d'  tmatist  had  fled. 


The  custom  has  arisen 
of  late  years  in  London 
theatres  of  keeping  the 
house  In  darkness  after 
the  curtain  has  fallen  at 
the  end  of  each  act.  and  not  turning  the 
light  on  lintil  the  audlencH  has  ceased 
'  en  earth  has  a  modern  play  got  to  do    applauding  and  the  actors  and  actresses 


"Lights 
up"  in 
London 


Drama 
in  the 


The  foUowln.c  amus-' 
in^  article,  "The  Dra- 
ni  >.  en  Deshabi'le;  oi. 
^Deshabille  what  the  Public  Gets," 
by  William  Maas,  was  published  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle: 

The  manaser  laid  aside  his  leviathan 
cigar,  withdrew  a  fond  and  fulsome  gaze 
from  the  gaudy  band  that  embellisittd 
its  dusky  girth.,  nodded  affably  to  the 
dramatist  who  had  entered  with  a  self- 
deprecatory  smile  on  his  face  and  a  play 
under  his  aim.  and  extended  a  pud,s;y 
hand  of  welcom.e.  "^it  down,  dear  boy," 
he  said,  '.'and  let's  have  a  look.^t  the 
goods." 

'"he  dramritlsl  accepted  the  invitation. 
vWhat  the  public  -wan's.  '  .Si'.ld  t^^ 
iniinap  r,   i,peaking   op    h-.-hai;  of  the 
Dritish  nation  in  the  present  year  oi 
K»ace.    "is  the  .-iort  of  play  that  no 
young  .girl  of  16  ought  to  i.ee,  but  does: 
Ihe  sort  of  play  that  no  ::elf-rpspect;nf-; 
'family  can  witness  en  masse,  but  can 
;  'jc-  tak«?n  to  separately  "^^hen  fitay'-ti:; 
with  friend:.;  the  sort  of  pUy  a  nian  can 
laKt  hi.s  friend  s  wife  to,  ar.d  a  wife  can 
vi;iil  with  her  next-door  neighbor's  hi.s 
bind." 

'"  he  dram},  list  spread  out  !:is  play. 
You  nee'T  not  read  'he  whole  thing, 


!  with  real  life?  Come,  be  st^nslbl<=." 
1     The  dia.natisi  case  a  hopeless  glance 
I'p.t  h's  interlocutor. 

"What  are  the'women  like?"  asked  the 
managt/. 

I    "The' heroine— I  should  say  the  chief 

i  fenjale  character— is  a  girl  of  22." 

I    "Make  it  r.  woman  of  3C  or  4J  Girls 

■  admire  thai  age.  and  women  who  are 
'  having  trouble  with  their  figure  like  to 
;  see  themselves  cast  for  young  parts. 

V.'hat  Is  her  past?" 

"I  hadn't  provided  her  with  a  past." 
said  the  dramatist. 

The  manager's  voice  rose  to  a  shrill 
treble.    "No  past:  .My  dear  boy,  you've 
mistaken  vour  vocation.    You  ought  to 
be  writi;ig  tracts,  not  plays." 
"You  mean  she  must  have  a  past?" 

j  "My  dear  toy,  don't  insult  the  British 
public  by  asking  them  to  sit  in  the  the- 
atre for  twd  hours  ind  take  an  interci' 

I  In  a  woman  without  a  stain  upon  her 

!  character.    Throv.-  in  some  lovers." 

'  "But,"  pleaded  the  dramatist,  "it  is 
essential  th-;i  she  should  only  be  in  love 

■  with  the  horo— I  mean  the  chief  male 

•  l^ad."  .  •  . 

j  •  Well,"  conceded  the  manager,  'thai  s 
rail  right  if  he's  a  m.irried  man." 
i  "Bui  he  i.=n't"  said  tne  diainatist. 
"Well,  what's  the  fun  in  that?"  askc-d 
the  manager.  "I  don't  see  ;  nything  pur 
ln.icularl:.-  comic  in  a  full-fledged  ','irl 
'  Wlrg  in  lov-;  with  a  m:'n  she  ca?i  marry 

•  without  a  breath  of  scai-dal.  ' 

'    "It  isn't  meant  to  be  comic.'  urgcJ 
the  draniat^El.  ■__ 
•  It  must  be  funny— scroaming'y  ("ti- 
nv,"  sa  d  the  mjna!;ei.     'It  s  '.he  only 
1  way  w.»  can  get  past  the  censor.  It 
h-ii'St    be    one    long   hila-ious  licreain. 
"ihat'U   see   you   through  'he 


have  ceaseJ  reappearing  upon  the. stag* 
to  look  at  the  applauders  by  way  of 
acknowledgment.  The  practice  has 
seemed  pretty  artificial,  and  here  and 
there  It  is  now  discouraged.  At  th« 
Coronet  Theatre  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  for  instance,  while  the  Manches- 
ter Repertory  Theatre  company  has, 
been  there,  the  lights  In  the  house  have 
gone  'jp  the  moment  the  curtain  has 
descended.  At  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
also  it  was  noticed  on  the  night  of  the 
reeivr;!  of  "An  local  Husband"  that  the 
same  thing  h-^ppened. 

At  the  Comedy  Theatre  on  Saturd-oy 
night,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horse  was 
kept  in  darkijess  after  each  of  the  fliBt 
tv.o  acts  of  "Plaster  Saints"  until  the  ap-  ; 
plause  had  linished,  und  when  at  last  the  ' 
curtain  fell  upon  the  third  and  conclud-  ! 
ing  act,  the  lights  in  the  house  were  still 
kept  down.  Then  ensued  a  scene  similar 
to  those  which  have  happened  at  other 
theatres  u:i!ier  like  circumstances.  .A. 
number  of  persons  in  the  gallery  showecj 
that  they  ha.l  not  admired  the  play,  and 
were  not  ari:;lous  to  give  the  author  cli*^ 
honor  of  a  call,  by  crying  at  the  top  or 
their  voices.  "Tylghts!"  "Lights  up!"  andl 
"Put  the  lights  up!  ' 


.'.ccnes.  the  undre.sslrg  tableaux— In  fa:: 
vou  can  have  a  pile  of  li'igerie  on  tho 
■  irawlng  room  table  and  h  id  up  all  th* 
lurent  intinacies  of  the  feminine  ward- 
robe one  by  one  so  long  as  you  B',il:i 
voui  sides  with  laughter  over  theiii.j 
lhafs  iiigh  spirits,  thai  is.  Our  British! 
sense  of  th-;  ridicul..us." 

The  dramatist  s  fingers  fluttered  over, 
the-    pages    of    his    manuscript   like  a 
wounded  bl'-d. 
"Nojv  to  come  to  act  2." 

•Oh,  I'es.    A  forest  " 

The  manager   laughed  heartily, 
forest — really  a  forest:  Look  uerfe,  y 
ought   to  be   writing  somet.i-ng  for 
girls'    high    school-  breaking-up  part 
That's  your  mark.  " 
But 


These  cries,  as  apparenth  oi'tei.  hap- 
pens, were  mistaken  by  the  p^'onle  on 
the  sta.ee  for  expressions  of  a  somewhat 
incohere-it  but  enthusiastic  admliatlom 
•ivith  the  result  that  th^;-  curiam  kept 
,  rising  and  f?'lin.g  for  a  considerabia 
bedrcom  ,  and  Mr.  Sass  :.nc!  Miss  Lnne  ap- 


peared repeatedly  and  gazed  upon  the 
audience.  From  the  salltry.  however, 
still  ca:ne  crie;  of  '  Put  the  lights  up!" 
Presently  the  curtain  :ose  once  Yn^ie. 
,ind  thr  "proauc<r"  of  the  play.  .V!:v 
Harold  Chapii;,  appeared,  friendly  -i-ni 
smiling.  'Put  the  lights  up"'  scili 
bawled  those  voices  in  th<v  •  ff^Hery, 
blended  of  co-.irs--  w  th  a  great  deal  of 
complimeniarv  appiaus.--  fioni  stalls  und 
boxes  and  nher  parts  of  t^:e  house.  .Mr. 
Chapin  looked  up  and  bowed.  "Put  ibe 
lights  up!"  Mr.  Chapin  raised  his  hand 
in  Indication  of  his  dcsiro  lor  silence  and 
his  intention  to  make  an  janouncenient 
of  some  kind  or  other,  and  dt  last  the 
dl.scordant  noises  died  awa>  and  silence 
reigned.  Then  Mr.  Chapi'i  said'  "La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  1  do  not  think  the 
Cut  it  out,"  said  the  manager,  a  note  i|  author  Is  in  ;he  house'  For  a  secoiid 
of  pity  In  his  voice.  "We  haven't  got  two  there  was  nor  a  scui.d:  then  a 
any  forests  In  this  country.  Besides.  i|  voice  from  the  ParaJls  ';alltd  out  'ii 
if  we  had  It  wouldn't  niakf  ar.v  differ- j,jentorian  tones  whie-ii   were  cx  iden;:y 


i 


ence.  The  second  act  of  a  modern  play 
is  a  bedroom.  There's  a  boom  m  bed*. 
In  the  old  days  the  heroine  cha-nged 
her  mind  every  three  and  a  half  m'.n- 
utes.  Now  she  changes  her  clothes. 
Put  her  to  bed  In  act  2.  my  boy.  and 
then    turn   a    mouse   loose   In   the  old 


heard  as  rief.riy  on  the  stage  as  el.st>- 
where.  "And  a  good  job.  too!"  That  set- 
tled the  situation.     Amid    a   burst  of; 
laughter  tii?  lights  were  turned  up  again 
and  the  audience  dlsperted. 

The  question  we  should  like  to  ask 
is.  Would  not  the  dignity  of  the  occa- 
_glon.  have  been  much  better  served  if 


'  -      ■      .-.  i;   ;  ,  )   up  af  SO'  11 

■•IS  '       (  unaiii  ha  1   lalien  on  the  third 
act.  and  the  audieri  c  had  been  left  to 
show  its  feelinge  as  it  pleased,  either 
by  cheering  a,ni  calling  for  the  author 
and  the  players,  or  by  not   doing  so. 
and  just  going  home?    A  demonstration 
of  any  kind  whjch  Is,  as  It  were,  pro- 
moted and  prompted  from  the  stage.  Is 
obviously  not  ^rorth  so  much  as  one 
whicli  is  entirely  spontatieOu.=.    Had  the 
theatre  brightened  un  as  soon  as  "Plas- 
ter Saints"    was  finished  on  Saturday- 
night,  we  might  not  have  had  those  re- 
peated  appearances   of   Mr.   Sass  anil 
Miss  Lane:  but.  on  the  other  hand.  w« 
should  certainly  not  have  had  those  un- 
fortunate cries  of  "Lights  up!"  and 
should  have  been  spared  that  assurance 
that    the    departure    of    Mr.  ZangW-lU 
from  the  house  was  "a  good  job."  Many 
playgoers,  who  feel  rather  a  shiver  ;is 
they  see  the  dignity  of  the  theatre  low- 
ered in  this  way.  n-.ust  rejoice  at  the 
example  now  being  .=iet  by  some  of  ouir 
playhouses  in   discouraging  a  V'lactioe 
that  always  has  the  look  of  being  a 
lather  undignified  petition  for  applause. 
-Pal!  Ma'l  Gazette. 

JUDICIAL  "DIGNITY. 


■  -  ling  men,  deep-sea 
,  .~uilor.s  en  cuasters.  Go  to  the  Cape 
I  and  talk  with  any  retired  skipper  or 
the  son  of  a  skipper.    There  will  be 


calendar  should,  I  suppose,  record"*  a 
condition  of  about  two-thirds  full.  l|iVell, 
this  one  was  a  good  deal  more  than  two- 
thirds  full,  of  course;  but  Mr.  Doane 
fails  to  take  into  account  those  several 


Judge  Class  sitting  in  court  at  Den- 
ver, before  tiie  counsel  began  tlieir 
arguments  for  and  against  a  new 
trial,  looked  around  tlie  room.  Each 
man,  so  says  the  report,  held  an  un- 
lighted  cigar  in  his  hand.  The  judge 
thought  wistfully  of  his  own  cigar 
and  suddenly  exclaimed:  "Wliat  do 
you  say  we  all  smolc^?"  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  hi;  did  not  say  precisely  i 
these  words;  we  follow  the  court  re- 
I-'orter.  At  once  judge  and  lawyers  1 
and  parties  to  the  suit  and  the  hang- 
ers-on scratt!hed  matches  and  in  a 
cloud  of  smoice  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence lifted  u'l  his  voice. 

This  was  in  Denver,  not  in  some 
cljscure  county  seat  in  tlie  South  or 
West,  where  it  miglit  be  expected  that 
tliere  would  be  a  "c-lend  of  judicial 
calm  with  furious  expecto.ration.  Not 
long  ago  Mr.s.  Cliarlotte  Perkins  Gil- 
man  was  irritated  by  a  Mr.'  Stewart. 
who  had  maintained  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  that  chewing  of  gum 
is  gcod  for  the  digestive  organs;  also 
that  gum  is  chewed  in  suffrage  pro- 
cessions— all  this  in  answer  to  Grace 
r:ilery  Chu'ining  Stetson's  protest 
against  the  abuse  of  gum  at  a  na- 
tional funeral.  Mrs.  Gilman  there- 
upon asked  Mr.  Stewart  whether  he 
Would  chew  gum  in  church,  at  liis 
mother's  funeral,  or  while  being  pre- 
eented  at  court.  She  and  others  would 
protest  more  violently  against  chew- 
f  tobacco  on  solemn  occasions.  Yet 
man  the  world  over  is  a  ruminative 
animal,  and  'cetel,  tobacco,  crum,  lov- 
ge,  flagrojt,  slippery  e!m  have  cotn- 
forted  thousands. 

It  lias  been  said  tliat  in  councils  of 
the  East  as  in  those  of  the  red  men 
wisdom  and  tobacco  smoke  are  insep- 
arably connected.  The  pipe  leads  to 
firofound  meditation  and  .-:age  re- 
f:clves.  The  cigar  is  for  lighter  mo- 
ments, wlien  the  distraction  of  the 
asli  is  of  no  disturbing  consequence. 
If  judges  in  I^enver  or  in  any  town 
iuust  smoke,  let  th^  pipe  be  chosen  in 
piace  of  the  rolled  leaf;  not  a  t.  d., 
not  a  bulldog,  not  a  meerschaum,  but 
the  old-fash'oned  church-warden.  No 
iudge  was  ever  so  wise  as  the  man 
in  an  English  ale  house  looks  when  he 
has  a  long  cHy  between  his  lips.  And 
opposing  cu^nsel  might  be  less  petu- 
lant, less  vituperative,  if  every  now 
and  then  thi^y  would  take  an  emol- 
lient puff,  shortly  before  the  civil 
war  Mr.  Seward  in  Congress,  speak- 
ing with  i Inexorable  logic  against  sla- 
very, extended  his  snuff  box  amica- 
bly to  a  fire-eater  in  a  neighboring 
seat. 


little  pleasant  weather  after  the  new  !i'<Jgged  early  morntng  snorts  of  tequila. 

monn  i=  'Sr,  tu^  tiri  That  amount  of  native  liquor  under  the 

moon  IS    m  the  east  ard.      When  a  i^eit  makes  an  observer  a  little  less  than 

Ducket  can  be  hung  on  the  new  moop,    half  full.    Can  you  not  convince  Mr. 

look  out  for  a  rainy  spell.    Any  cot-    Doane  that  a  nice  adjustment  between 

tager  of  long  standing  on  Cape  Cod 

will  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  these 

predictions. 

"That  other  greater  superstition, 
astrology."  This  Is  worse  than 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  equa- 
tor. But  there  have  always  been 
doubting  Thomases.  In  1757  no  less 
a  man  than  John  Wesley  thought  lit- 
tle of  astronomy.  "I  doubt  whether 
we  can  certainly  know  either  the 
distance  or  magnitude  of  any  star  in 
the  firmament,"  and  eight  years  later 
he  wrote  in  his  journal  that  his 
doubts  had  increased.  No  man  on 
earth,  he  said,  knew  the  distance  or 
magnitude  of  a  fixed  star,  of  Saturn 
or  Jupiter.  "Yea,  of  the  sun  or 
moon."  In  all  ages  wise  men,  deep 
thinkers,  heroes  on  sea  and  land,  have 


J  the  conditons  of  the  observer  and  tho 
lobserved  resulted  in  making  the  latter 
appear  a  little  less  full  than  it  actually 
wa.s?  Anynow,  there  was  a  moon,  ana 
gibbous  was  the  way  it  looked. 

On  the  level,  Don  Felipe,  don't  you 
'call  it  a  doggone  ornery  trick  to  go  dig- 
|ging  round  in  an  old  Farmers'  Almanac 
to  bust  up  a  perfectly  good  ,>;tage-set- 
!tlng  of  a,  story  three  months  old? 

H.A.LLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

Boston,  June  16. 


Poeta  Non  Fit. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Why  should  a  poet  be  set  to  readip:^ 
his  own  poem,  written  for  a  special 
occasion,  any  more  than  a  composer  of 
vocal  music  should  be  expected  to  sing 
one  of  his  own  songs  composed  for  a 
like  occasion?  To  be  sure,  a  poet  may 
succeed  as  a  jongleur  also,  but  only 
with  training  and  practice ;  and  the 
i  average  poet  is  without  these.    I  sup- 


believed  in  the  influence  of  the  stars.  1  pose  there  is  some  pleasure  in  ."seein 


In  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
we  read  that  "the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  the  Sisera." 
To  quote  Lecky:  In  the  middle  ages 
"the  passion  for  astrology  and  for  the 
fataiism  it  implied  revived  with  the 
revival  of  pagan  learning,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  halls  of  nobles  and 


the  tialaces  of  kings."   The  learned 

and  scientific  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  as 
well  as  the  superstitious  James  I.,  be- 


real  verse-maker  of  note  in  his  garment 
of  flesh,  but  that  doesn't  last  long  :  and 

lany  charm  of  this  sort  is  soon  dissipated 
whet)  he  pipes  his  lay  in  a  voice  like 

ithat  of  a  superannuated  canari',  or  a 
diseased  prophet  of  woe  and  evil.  Let 
us  cherish  the  poets,  but  hire  skilful 
interpreters  to  enablt  their  audiences  to 
dilate  with  appropriate,  or  at  least 
friendly,  emotions.  JACK  STRAW. 
Winciiester. 

Yet  there  are  people  who  delight  in 
"Authors'  Readings."  They  liite  to  see 
the  writers  of  quick  or  slow  "sellers" 
sitting  on  a  stage  like  a  minstrel  band. 


lievcd   in    astrology.     Cromwell,    as  ieach  one  apparently  enjoying  the  verse 


well  as  Charles  I.,  consulted  tlie  as- 
lrolo,gers.  Wallenstein  and  Napoleon 
had  each  liis  star.  Tie  great  Cardan 
declared  that  the  stars  iiredicted  all 
tlie  fortunes  of  Christianity.  Bodin,  in 
a  political  work,  remarkable  even_  to- 
day, maintained  that  any  principle 
of  order  presiding  over  a  development 
(if  society  can  he  revealed  only  by 
astrolog.y,  and  tlie  liard-headed 
Conite  saw  in  this  "superstition"  the 
first  systematic  effort  to  frame  a  phi- 
Isophy  of  history  "by  reducing  the 
apparently  capricious  phenomena  of 
human  actions  witliin  the  domain  of 
law." 

Some  of  our  shrewdest  business  men 
consult  the  astrologer  before  entering 
upon  an  important  transaction.  Not 
long  ago  in  a  New  York  court  men 
of  reputation  testified  that  astrology 
could  properly  be  called  a  science. 
Of  course  there  are  pseudo-astrolo- 
gers, as  there  are  pseudo-scientists, 
quaclis  in  every  profession.  The  ob- 
jection raised  that  the  astrologer  sel- 
dom acquires  a  fortune  and  meets 
with  accidents  is  ofino  weight.  .He 
cannot  avoid  his  destiny.  Who  can 
control  Iiis  fate?  Tlie  skill  of  a  phy- 
sician is  not  denied  because  he  him- 
self, or  any  one  of  his  family,  falls 
ick. 


or  prose  of  the  others,  and  Impatient 
for  his  own  turn  to  show  to  the  public 
how  much  better  he  can  do  it.— Ed. 


Undesirable  Neighbors. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  friend,  Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar, 
writes  to  me  from  his  summer  palace 
on  the  North  Shore  that  he  is  seriously 
disturbed  by  neighbors,  who  rent  a  cot- 
tage on  an  acre  of  land  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  purchase  and  add  to  his 
estate.  (Mr.  Bolivar  speaks  of  his  lot 
and  house  as  an  "estate.")  This  cottage 
is  unpleasantly  near  Bolivar,  and  was 
built  after  he  had  bought  his  acres  and 
erected  his  mansion  in  the  belief  that 
he  could  easily  acquire  the  adjacent  and 
sterile  little  lot.  These  neighbors  enter- 
tain friends  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
when  they  drnik  much  beer,  keep  the 
gramophone  agoing  and  roar  popular 
songs.  Every  now  and  then  the  humor- 
ist of  the  group  whoops  and  yells  out  of  ' 
sheer  animal  joy.  The  air  of  the  North 
Shore  is  stimulating. 

1  have  written  to  Bolivar  and  remind- 
ed him  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Oi'chardson's 
method  of  evicting  an  undesirable  ten- 
ant, while  ho  kept  strictly  within  the  j 
law.  He  built  bonfires  "piled  with  dis- j 
eased  potato-haulm,  as  well  as  bottomed 
with  twitch  grass,  beth-wine,  cat's  tail 
and  50  other  kinds  of  weed,  and  still 
more  noxious  refuse."  and  the  smoke! 
drifted  into  the  windows  of  the  neigh- 
boring cottas'}.  Uncle  Corney  explains 
i:i  Blac'.vmore's  novel:  "Agricultural  or- 1 
f  rations  must  not  be  suspended  to  suit 
the  caprice  of  individuals— as  the  county 
We  read  in  a  newspaper-the  press  is' court  "judge  «;aid  when  Noakes  tried  to 

I  stop  me  from  cartmg  manure  near  his 
*i  parlor 


the  lever  that  moves  the  world— of 


windCiW.    If   old   Harker  won't 


MATERIAXISTS  IN  OFFICE 

Tho  department  of  agriculture  at 
Washington,    D.    C,   in   its  weekly 
new.s  letter,    discusses  the  question 
whether     the     planets     affect  the 
weather.     "The    belief    still    to  be 
found  in  all  countries  that  the  planets 
nd  the  moon  do  affect  the  weather 
ever  had  any  scientific  basis  what- 
ver;  it  is   only  a  remnant   of  the 
lany    superstition.?    generated  and 
ostered  by  that  other  greater  super- 
titlon,  astrology." 

•We  already  .hear  the  contomp'tu- 
us  remarks  and  Indignant  pro- 
ests   from   farmers  on  plains  and 


was  found  in  bed  with  a  high  fever  and 
an  alarming  temperature  endeavoring  to 
hatch  eggs,  for  the  mother  hen  had  died. 
The  name  of  this  woman  is  not  given; 
she  is  known  to  us  only  as  "an  Austrian 
woman,"  and  it  comes  into  our  mind 
that  Marie  Antoinette  was  once  known 
to  us  throughout  Paris  as  "The,  Aus- 
trian." In  one  of  Maupassant's  stories 
an  enormously  fat  and  lazy  country  fel- 
low is  forced  by  his  wife  to  hatch  hen's 
eggs  in  bed.  (A  confirmed  punster,  at 
liberty,  would  surely  do  something  here 
with  the  word  "henpecked.)  This  story, 
a  most  amusing  one,  was  paraphrased  m 
English  by  H.  C.  Bunner.  Many  have 
said  that  the  story  was  preposterous. 
The  Austrian  in  a  village  of  Michigan 
now  vindicates  the  Frenchman. 

But  who  In  life  can  match  the  mean- 
ness of  Labrener,  in  Catulle  Mendes's 
singularly  repulsive  romance  "La  Maison 
de  la  Vlelle"?  He  first  of  all  informed 
on  a  Communist  returning  from  Eng- 
land after  an  exile  of  two  years  to  em- 
brace his  dying  sister.  And  then,  as  his 
own  father  was  rich,  he  went  to  an  un- 
dertaker and  said  unto  him:  "Give  me 
500  francs,  and  I  promise  that  you'll  have 
the  job  of  embalming  papa." 


Mr.  Wltherspoon's  Moon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

About  that  moon  now.  It  wasn't  really 
full  until  Friday  night,  so  It  must  hav3 
had  a  little  slice  oft  one  side  Friday 
morning.  To  establish  tile  fact  of  the 
iinauallfled  gibbosity  of  an.v  moon  the 


Of  coarse  the  wind  may  not  alw.iys  be 
in  the  right  direction,  but  the  plan  is 
feasible.  You  knov/  that  Bolivar  talks 
at  the  Porphyry  about  his  farm,  h:s  po- 
tatoes, his  gardener  and  the  difficulty 
about  getting  competent  assistants. 
There  must  be  weeds  on  his  place— if  not 
"beth-wine,"  something  that  is  as  malo- 
dorous. LEONIDAS  SWETT. 

Magnolia,  June  20. 


Fort  Hill  and  Cove. 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 

The  Fort  Hill  boys  did  not  fuse  easily 
with  the  Covers  The  Quiiicy  school 
was  distasteful  to  them,  situated,  as 
it  is,  on  a  back  street.  They  missed 
their  view  of  the  harbor  and  the  ship- 
ping from  the  windows  of  the  old 
Bojdston  surrounded  by  its  pleasant 
mall,  its  greer.  gra.^s  and  shady  trees, 
and  'guarded  by  the  vigilant  police- 
man. Jerry  Coughlan,  "tlie  boss  of  Fort 
Hill."  Never  was  a  more  delightful 
situation  for  a  city  school.  After  school 
a  short  run  down  Belcher's  lane  to  the 
whar\'es,  boarding  a  friendly  lumber  or 
potato  schooner,  a  quick  undress,  a  dive 
from  the  deck  or  rigging,  and  such  a 
swim,  regardless  of  the  police.  It  was 
said  the  Covers  swam  in  the  baby  ponds 
near  the  old  Hartford  and  Erie  depot, 
those  of  them  that  could,  or  else  fre- 
quented the  public  bath  at  South  Boston 
bridge.  The  Hillers  were  daring  and 
dauntless,  and  looked  with  lofty  dis- 
dain on  the  meek  Covers.  Although 
inot  poets,  they  were  good  ball  players. 
iTheir  "Arties"  held  the  championship 
lof  the  Common  for  years  against  any 


Iteam   from  •  Warrenton   street   or  I! 
Cove.  ' 

'  If  Mr.  Sullivan  needs  inspirafion,  let 
me  ask  him  to  read  that  little  epic  on- 
titled  "The  Boys  in  the  Alley."  T',\e 
writer  regrets  his  inistalie:  he  should 
have  said  tlie  four  Quinn  brothers;  but 
he  still  maintains  he  never  saw  or  even 
heard  of  the  Iron  Duke's  picture  while 
he  attended  the  Quincy  school. 

CliASg  OF  '72. 
South  Boston,  June  16.  - 


DONALD  MEEK  IS 
THE  HEADUNER 

AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

I  A  typical  summer  bill  is  being  pre-j 
sented  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  thi.<s  ] 
week,  two  large  audiences  yestei'dayl 
applauding  the  many  good  numbers. ' 
Donald  Meek,  long  a  Boston  favorite, 
is  one  of  the  best  things  upon  the  bill, 
a,ppearing  in  a  company  of  four,  wliioh 
includes,  among  others.  Miss  Florence 
Shirley.  Their  sketcli  is  the  ono-act 
comedy  "Oh,  By  the  Way,"  t'le  scene 
being  in  the  hotel  parlor  at  Bungtown, 
Dakota,  with  the  time  a  summer  even- 
ing. Mr.  Meek  is  Bruce  Northbrldge, 
while  Miss  Shirley  lias  the  part  of  Helen 
Landls.  It  is  a  little  love  story,  and  just 
as  the  curtain  falls  he  has  Just  received 
permission  to  call  her  Helen  and  she  is 
wiUii.g  to  call  him  Bruce. 

Charles  Burke  and  Charles  McDonald 
— tiiey  have  visited  B.  F.  Keith's  thea- 
tres many  times  In  the  past— are  here  | 
again  this  weefl  with  the  sketch,  "My| 
Good  Friend,"  that  has  worn  so  well,  j 
and  that  serves  as  the  medium  for  some 
very  clever  dancing  and  the  singin.g  of 
a  number  of  favorite  Irish  tunes  of  a. 
.•'eneration  or  two  ago.  Miss  Blossom 
Seeley,  wife  of  Rube  Marquard  of  the 
New  York  Giants,  is  an  "extra  added 
attraction,"  so  the  program  has  it.  The 
New  York  Giants  and  Rube  Marquard 
are  to  be  in  Boston  this  week,  and  on 
that  account  Miss  Seeley  agreed  lo  put 
in  the  week  at  B.  F.  Keith's  in  her 
"The  Original  Todolo  Girl,"  this  being 
the  first  week'  she  has  appeared  upon 
the  stage  since  tho  Marquard-Seeley 
combination  closed  its  winter  engage- 
ments, just  prior  to  Marquard  reporting 
at  Marlin  Springs  in  Texas  for  the 
spring  practice.  Miss  Seeley,  gowned  in 
the  very  latest  creations,  appears  in  a 
repertoire  of  the  new  songs,  with  Ray- 
mond Walker  presiding  at  the  piano. 

The  Hess  sisters,  very  fetchlngly 
gowned,  do  a  pretty  little  specialty,  in 
which  they  show  themselves  adepts  at 
the  latest  dances.  The  Three  Borrus 
Girls,  novelty  gymnasts;  Stepp,  Good- 
rich and  King  in  music,  comedy  and 
song;  LeClair  and  Sampson,  burlesque 
athletes;  Martin  Van.  singing  comedian, 
and  Murtle  and  Jennie  Dunedin,  marvel- 
lous cyclists  upon  stage  and  wire,  com- 
plete the  bill. 

BOSTON  OPERA  IN  PARIS 


The  season  of  the  Boston  Opera 
iHonse  iii  Paris  is  over.  While  there 
is  a.  deficit,  as  was  expected,  the  ar- 
tistic success  has  been  pronounced. 
Singers  from  the  Boston  Opera  House 
and  Covent  Garden  have  l3feen  ap- 
plauded, and  Mr.  Russell  has  lieen 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  other 
singers  who  have  never  sung  in  Bos- 
ton, some  of  whom  have  not  even 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Operas  un- 
known to  Paris  were  produced  and 
two  of  Wagner's  music  dramas  were 
performed  there  for  the  first  time  in 
German.  Bostonians  may  plume 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  the 
chorus  from  their  opera  house  was 
especially  remarked  and  applauded. 
Mr.  Moranzoni,  as  a  conductor,  made 
a  most  favorable  impression. 

It  is  to  be  lioped  that  some  of  tlie 
lingers  engaged  for  this  short  season 
liy  Mr.  Russell  will  be  heard  in  Bos- 
ton next  winter;  that  the  season  here 
will  be  as  brilliant  as  it  was  in  Paris, 
Mr.  Russell  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  will  return  to  that  city  next  spring 
taking  with  him  his  whole  company. 
Tliei-e  are  also  plans  for  a  trip  to  Aus- 
tralia with  Mme.  Melba  as  the  one. 
bright,  particular  star.  In  her  na,^ 
tiv<^  c-iiuiU;-y  she  would,  of  course,  bp 
a  btron,i;-  attraction  in  opera,  but  it 
must  be  rememhered  that  lier  oncc 
golden  voice  is  now  not  without  al- 
loy. Inevitable  shortcomings  in  her 
vocal  performance  were  recognized  a 
sliort  time  ago  even  in  loyal  London. 
Nothing  has  been  said  recently  about 
tlie  conductors  of  next  season.  It 
"•as  definitely  stated  in  tlie  spring 
iha,t  Mr.  Weingartner  would  return 


:i     ilio     opt?rj     iiiiu>fi  with 
Ho  himsili'  looked  forward 
uv   i  nKaKouunt.  lor  he  had  been 
.iiised    full    opportanlty    for  ro- 
rsiil  iiiul  also  satisfactory  casta: 
European   music   weeklies  state 
he  win  be  Kcneral  director  at 
•  mstudt,  ajid  It  Is  not  easy  to  see 
\    ho  can  be  chief  conduotor  in 
ston  If  tlie  European  statement 
:  (•  true.   Nor  does  It  seem  to  be  d<' 
.  ided  whether  M.  Messager  will  l>e 
itnionK    the    conductors    next  year. 
Tills  question  ot  conductors  is  a  se- 
rious one.    The  success  of  the  season 
v.ill  depend  largely  on  the  men  that 
till  this  position. 

Now  that  Mr.  Russell  has  been  for- 
t  mate  In  Paris,  it  Is  to  be  expected 
iL  he  will  devote  his  energy  and 
:men  to  the  interests  of  the  Boston 
.Ta    House.     For    it    was  here 
ough  the  liberality  and  enthusiasm 
Mr.  Jordan  and  the  hearty  support 
the   public   that   ho   first  had  a 
„i  f>at  opportunity  as  a  director.  Paris 
is  in  France,  and  Australia  is  a  long 
way  off.    Bostoniaua  will  rejoice  in 
Ilia  success  elsewhere,  but  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  the  best  in  their 
own  rit> 

We  spoke  a  day  or  two  ago  of  news- 
paper clippings.    Wc  now  read  that  a 
Jcurnall.st  in  London  has   insured  bis 
collection  for  £3000.    He  has  a  mass  of 
tlieni,  "all  duly  pigeonholed  and  care- 
fully   indexed."     From   this    stock  In 
trade    he    makes    some    hundreds  of 
pounds  a  year.  It  is  one  thing  to  possess 
clippings  and  another  thing  to  use  them 
so  that  the  article  suggested  by  them 
will  be  readable  and  not  merely  as  a 
leaf  from  a  commonplace  book.  Our 
friend.  Mr.  Slingerton,  who  could  write] 
entertainingly  about  a  broomstick,  read-' 
ing  the  Xew  Tork  Times,  cuts  out  an 
account  of  a  singular  divorce  case  ini 
New  Jersey:  how  the  wife  objected  tai 
her  husband  feeding  chickens  at  niglit 
and  insisting  that  a  j-oung  woman  visit- 1 
ing  the  family  at  the  time  should  assi.st 
liim.    "When  I  complained,  my  husband 
id  that  the  poor  little  chickens  na'.l; 
be  fed.    I  told  him  they  couldn't  seei 
I  eat  in  the  dark,  and  he  told  me  thatj 
ihey  certainly  could,  as  they  had  been 
hatched  in  a  dark  room.    I  told  him  it 
didn't  take  an  hour  to  feed  the  chick- 
ens, and  he  said  it  did,  because  they  i 
pat  .slower  after  8  o'clock  in  the  even-' 
cr."    Mr.  Slingerton  may  file  this  clip- 
rig   under   the   head   of  "Chickens." 
I  livorce"    or   "Liars."     A    year  may 
^ss;  two  years  may  go  by:  some  time 
will  certainly  weave  this  distressing 
■ident  in  family  life  into  an  article, 
.is   London   journalist   has  his  clip- 
iigs  "duly  pigeonholed.''    We  should 
like  to  know  his  system.    They  .say  that 
i  George    Augustus    Sala's    system  was 
"ingenious  and  elaborate,"  but  no  one 
!  tells  us  what  it  was. 


Ho-.  ■.   ■   -■  =:.ivUo        \'o  liii:  -  !ii  ■  - 

sesslcn  and  shouted:  "Smash  that  mon- 
key (ace  Into  pieces":  but  Count  Schou- 
valofl  aucceedcd  Ut  puttlfic  tb*  iitH,tue| 

I  Into  a  garret  r.f  the  Winter  Pala<.'c 
where  it  remained  hidden  until  Alex- 
nnder  11.  mounted  the  perllou.s  throne. 
Where,  again  we  ask,  did  the  writer 
Und  all  this?  Had  he  Just  been  readlnc 
j=oine  scandalous  book  concerning  the 
Russian  Emperors,  for  no  official  life 
of  Nicholas  would  describe  the.te  little 
incidents  In  tho  life  of  the  Tsar. 


Old  School  Days. 

A,-  iho  World  Wags: 

The  reminiscences  of  the  South  Cove 
and  the  Qulncy  School  on  Tyler  street 
appearing  In  your  column  recall  to  me 
the  two-story  brick  primary  school- 
house  on  East  street  place  which  was 
tho  preparatory  for  the  Qulncy  School. 
In  the  later  sixties  the  four  classes  were 
In  charge  of  Miss  Flynn,  Miss  Wheel- 
wright, Miss  Stockbridge  and  Miss  Law- 
rence, the  latter  teacher  being  a  true 
type  of  the  strong,  determined  and  re- 
sourceful American  teacher  to  the  man- 
ner born.  In  those  days  we  small  boys 
designated  our  teacher  as  "Mammy." 
It  was  In  this  school  I  tlrst  saw  the 
desks  used,  taking  the  place  of  small 
arm  chairs.  At  the  head  of  the  place 
was  stationed  "Hand  Tub"  Extinguish- 
er 5,  the  site  now  occupied  by  steamer 
7,  which  was  then  known  as  T.  C. 
■  Amory  7,  and  Its  house  was  on  Pur- 
chase street.  Here  Is  a  round  we  used 
to  sing  when  every  boy  "blowed"  for 
his  "tub":  "Extinguisher  .5  Is  a  bully 
machine.  Pump  her  up  and  keep  her 
clean;  Her  hose  Is  made  of  leather.  And 
hei  pipe  is  made  of  brass,"  etc.,  etc. 

tJpon  being  advanced  to  the  Qulncy 
Grammar  School,  my  first  room  was  the 
13th  division  In  charge  of  "Mammy" 
Peck,  big,  stern  and  decisive.  In  the 
4th  division  was  "Mammy"  Page,  sister 
of  Dr.  Pago  of  Beach  street.  Other 
teachers  were  Munroe,  Hinckley,  Tuck- 
er, Lund,  etc.  The  master  In  charge 
was  '\^alentine,  who  had  succeeded  John 
D.  Philbrick,  afterwards  superintendent 
of  schools.  Gay  was  in  the  second 
division    and    Bunker    in    the  third. 


composer."  Hoity-toity!  No  wonder 
that  the  Dally  Telegraph  asks  who  Is 
the  "Wagner  of  tennis,"  the  "Handel  ot 
hockey."  the  "Jlozart  of  cricket,"  the 
"Puccini  of  polo." 


Monster  Steamships. 

When  .\irred  Bunn,  Esq.,  the  librettist 
of  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  and  an  operatic 
manager,  was  In  this  country  in  1852-3, 
he  was  "presented  with  the  engraving 
of  a  leviathan  steamer  which  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  build  for  doing  duty  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool."  This  mon- 
ster was  to  have  16  chimneys  and  to  be 
ot  5000  horsepower.  It  was  to  carry  3000 
passengers  and  to  make  the  passage  In 
Ave  days.  Mr.  Bunn  was  amazed,  and. 
like  Dr.  Watson,  exclaimed:  "Marvellous! 
Marvel-lous!" 

Mr.  Buim  also  stated  In  his  curious 
book  of  travel,  "Old  England  and  New 
England,"  that  In  1853,  in  the  city  of 
Boston  alone,  121  "dally,  weekly,  month- 
ly and  other  periodical  newspapers" 
were  published.  Is  this  statement  cred- 
ible? 


Hawthorne  and  Others. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  Hawthorne  house  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  Is  a  very  large  cupola  with  a 
trap  door  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  a 
high  desk  beside  it.  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne wrote  standing  on  the  trap  door 
tat  this  high  desk  and  in  that  way 
avoided  interruptions. 

ARCHIBALD  MILLER. 

Boston,  June  22. 


We  spoke  a  few  days  ago  about  posi- 
tions taken  by  authors  when  at  work 
and  mentioned  Charles  Reade,  also  his 
clippings.  Vestci-day  we  learned  from 
a  London  newspaper  that  Reade  never 
ate  luncheon:  that  he  detested  soup  and 
beef,  preferred  herring  to  any  otlier 
fish,  was  a  connoisseur  in  the  matter  of 
wines,  abstained  from  strong  waters 
and  could  not  endure  even  the  smelt  ot 


tobacco.     .\  book  about  the  tastes  of 
Nichols  came  after,  as  did  Woods.  Our  celebrated  authors  and  other  men  of 


Useful  Clippings. 

Take  a  paragraph  published  recently 
in  the  Dally  Chronicle  of  London.  A 
Sunday  newspaper  had  described  the 
word  "cinema"  as  "so  indefensible  from 
every  point  of  view  that  a  change  could 
hardly  be  for  the  worse."  The  para- 
praphcr  at  once  jauntily  writes  thatj 
tills  word  Is  not  so  fantastic  aS  earlier 
■  rds  used  to  describe  moving  pictures, 

liicb  were  in  vogue  long  before  pho- 

■  ifraphy  was  invented.  The  first  oc- 
:(e  ot  this  kind  that  gave  the  illusion 

motion  was  invented  at  Ghent  in  t*3'2 
nd  named  the  Phenaklstoscope.  Then 

■  llowed  the  Eidoprotean,  the  Zoetrope. 
hf!  Praxinoscopc.  Was  It  not  in  one  of 
.ilbert's  ballads  that  some  one 

Woulil  cllllitetitlr  plnv 
On  the  Zootrope  sll  ilaj- 
j     Anrt  beat  the  guy  rciilwbnicon  »t  night. 
(We  quote  from  memory,  for  the  i  gouU°  of  t'hoae  that  live  In  U  rather  than 


music  teacher  was  J.  B.  Sharland. 

I  recall  when  Richmond  had  fallen  we 
I  were  at  once  dismissed  for  the  day; 

■  there  was  gladness  in  the  hearts  of  all, 
;  for  this  meant  the  end  of  a  brutal  war. 

j  When  Edward  Everett  died  we  were  let 
out  at  10  A.  M.,  and  out  of  curiosity 
i  many   of  us   flocked   to   his   house  in 
j  Summer  street  near  the  corner  of  Arch. 
Summer   at   that   time   was   the  most 
beautiful  street  In  Boston.    There  are 
streets  in  Salem  that  remind  me  of  it, 
but  no  one  of  them  excels  it.    Close  to 
and   cast  of  Everett's  was   the  house 
'  where  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  born, 
!  and    he    lived    there    quite    a  while. 

■  Through  the  Lodge  estate  ran  a  lane 
'  which   became  known  as  "Ding  Dong 

allej'."     I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 

■  senior  senator  of  Massachusetts  would 
acquiesce  to  being  dubbed  a.  South 
Cover,    I  think  not.    Up  in  Alaska  un- 

I  der  the  70th  parallel,  south  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  a  snow-capped  peak  of  glacial 
antecedents  pierces  the  clouds  and  rears 
.  Its  head  to  the  skies,  looking  down  upon 
a    scene    of   desolation,    "solitary  and 
.alone,"  destined  hereafter  to  bear  the 
'  name  of  Mt.  Lodge.    This  is  surely  more 
i  exclusive  than  the  South  Cove,  but  not 
]  so  comfortable.    The  old  Crystal  Palace 
on  Lincoln  street,  despite  its  unsavory 
I  reputation,  would  be  a  much  more  com- 
I  fortable  abode  than  a  lodge  in  this  vast 
wilderness. 

Diagonally  opposite  "Ding  Dong  alley" 
was  a  triangular  space  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Summer.  Bedford  and  Lin- 
coln streets,  known  then,  as  now,  as 
Church  Green.  The  church  was  at  the 
base  of  this  triangle,  facing  South  and 
High  streets.  .\t  the  corner  of  the  lat- 
ter street  was  where  Daniel  Webster 
lived  twenty  years  before,  another 
naturalized  "South  Covey,"  When  the 
South  Boston  street  railway  first  ran 
1(8  cars,  tho  terminal  was  at  Church 
Green  In  front  of  the  Meeting  House. 
UorchcKtcr.  J.  B, 

The  Uspect  ot  a  room  depends  on  the 


parta  wpuld  be  asrceabie  reading.  Ga- 
briel Ilelgnot  complied  several  pages  on 

I  this  stibject.  No  doubt  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  has  a  mass  of  material.  We 
are  told  that  his  favorite  dish  is  one  of 
sliced  salt  pork  fried  In  cream  with 
shredded  apples.  The  only  dishes  he 
cannot  eat  are  tripe  and  Brussels 
sprouts;  he  Is  passionately  addicted  to 
mush  and  molasses;  his  favorite  drinks 
are  Cape  Cod  water,  ale  from  the  wood 
and  New  England  rum;  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  tobacco  from  his  youth 
up.— Ed. 


Medicinal  Berries. 

Mr.  Auger  was  telling  us  at  the 
Porphyry  yesterday  that  strawberries 
did  not  agree  with  him;  they  produce 
a  rash  on  his  honorable  body,  or  Is  it  the 
hives?  He  droned  away  and  perhaps 
we  were  not  paying  strict  attention. 
Others  have  said  that  they  could  not  eat 
these  berries.  Yet  In  the  Middle  Ages 
they  were  recommended  as  a  remedy 
against  ulcers  and  consumption;  later, 
as  a  cure  for  gout.  The  berries  have 
also  been  described  as  "excellent  good 
to  cure  the  liver,  the  blood  and  the 
spleen."  Shakespeare  wrote:  "The 
strawberry  grows  underneath  the  net- 
tle. And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and 
ripen  best  Neigbor'd  by  fruit  of  baser 
quality";  but  has  one  In  this  country 
found  the  best,  or  any,  strawberries 
near  nettle-beds? 


on 


i  not  now  at  hand.)   Early  variants  of 
he  panorama  were  called  EldophusikcJn, 
.\kolouthorama.     Tangenteorama     and  |  niture. 
i  Perestrephic   Panorama.     (Thi.s  recalls] 
!  the  students'  gag  in   "Pcre  Gorla"  of. 
T  any  ordinary  word  with  "rama.")] 
where  did   the  author  ot  this' 
aph  obtain  all  this  information?! 
■ly  not  from  any  one  article  in  i 
..)paedia   or   magazine,   but  from 
•aper  cuttings.    And  what  Is  the 
system  by  which  he  could  write  easily, 
after  the  v,ord    "cinema"   acted   as  a 
spur?   He  will  never  tell:  nor  would  It 
be  easy  to  snrprtse  him  at  work. 

A  Critical  Tsar. 

Take  another  instance.  A  London 
militant  slashe.<i  a  picture.  Some  one 
on  the  staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
inimediatelv  recalled  the  damage  done 
in  the  world  of  art  by  Nicholas  I.: 
how  at  the  capitulation  of  Warsaw  he 
ordered  pictures  by  famous  artists 
found  In  the  houses  of  the  Polish  aris- 
tocracy to  be  conveyed  to  St.  Peter' 


the  »tyle  of  the  decoration  and  the  fur- 


Golf  Notes. 

It  was  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndham  who  re- 
marked that  golf  "combines  boredom 
and  complications  in  about  equal  meas- 
ure; and  for  the  development  of  human 
mendacity,  uncouth  technicalities  and 
bad  language  transcends  any  diversion  I 
have  yet  encojiitered  In  any  part  of  this 
planet." 

Sir    Stanley    Buckmaster    was  once 
pleading  before  Mr.  Justice  Scrutton  on  | 
a  point  of  law  with  regard  to  land.  The 
judge  interrupted;    "We  must  not  forget 
that  golf  Is  not  an  agricultural  pursuit."  [ 
••Mine  is."  repUed  Sir  Stanley. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  an 
;  English  journal  that  Mr.  Charles  Evans 
I  fs  the  "Chopin  of  golf."    "The  golf  he 
iVurg    and    there    destroyed:    how    he,  plays  is  like  ^he  music  Chopm  w^^^^^^ 
■  auSed  Catherine  the  Great's  remark-^  <  There  is  the  same  ^^f/^^ J  ^^^^"^"'Jh^ 
„«iio^f(,sr,        nMT,!,  tn  bo  smashed    the  same  subtlety   oi  ornHiiieui.  ■<  


Brazil  "Nuts." 

The  late  Brandon  Thomas,  who  visited 
this  country  with  Rosina  Vokes,  told  a 
reporter  that  he  had  met  only  one  gen- 
tleman on  all  his  travels  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  a  negro  barber  In 
a  Philadelphia  hotel.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
an. English  humorist. 

Apropos  of  him  and  his  comedy, 
"Charley's  Aunt,"  the  recent  talk  of 
geographers,  explorers,  ordinary  trav- 
elers in  London  reminds  us  of  Mr, 
Thomas's  line:  "Brazil— where  the  nuts 
come  from.'' 


tinii"  iii.iii>  of  the  .Marineis  and  "iiu-rrs 
Of  the  ships  did  die  with  those  diseases, 
'  Iher'e  accustomed,  and  especially  those 
that  were  not  used  to  tho  countrcy,  nor 
knew  the  danger  thereof,  but  would 
commonly  go  in  tho  Sunnc  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  did  eat  fruit  of  the, 
counlrey  with  much  disorder,  •  •  •! 
■Whereupon  they  were  cast  Into  a  burn- 
ing ague,  of  the  wliicli  ftv  escaped.' 

,sometlme8  they  play  solf,  or  are  passion- 
ately absorbed  in  a  small  motor-car  ot  motor 
cycle,  nbout  which  they  think  ^  and  talk  all 
day  lonK.  They  nmoke  ,i  vast  quantity  "t 
tobacco,  drown  thcmsplves  In  sunshine  In  the 
summer,  and  kpep  snuR  by  the  lire  throucU 
the  galea  and  rains  ot  winter;  and  winter  goes, 
and  summer  goes,  and  winters  and  sommers 
slip  by  on  the  down  hill  of  Time,  while  they 
sun  and  sleep  themscWes,  contented,  into  old 
age  and  death. 

"Wasted  Lives." 

Tes,  and  sometimes  they  play  tennis, 
and  It  was  of  a  tennis  player  that  tho 
author  ot  "HudlbraS"  wrote:  "When 
he  misses  his  stroke  he  swears,  and 
corses  the  ball,  as  If  it  understood  him, 
and  would  have  a  care  to  do  so  no  more, 
and  in  that,  indeed,  he  makes  It  plain, 
that  the  thing  has  as  much  reason  as 
'  himself."  „~  ,    J  „ 

Mr  Fllson  Young  finds  In  England  a  , 
large  number  of  middle-aged  men,  with 
just  money  enough  to  keep  them  In  sim- 
ple comfort,  who  live  an  absolute  loaf- 
ing life."  They  are  not  actively  harm- 
ful; thev  are  often  amiable,  well  dis- 
posed; "but  their  doings  and  the  r  in- 
terests dwindle  and  dwindle,  until  the 
weather,  the  quality  ot  their  food,  and 
the  small  affairs  of  their  fellow  loafers 
occupy  all  their  attention."  Mr.  Youno 
asks  whether  they  are  a  benefit  or  a 
detriment  to  their  country.  He  concludes 
that  work,  not  contentment,  Is  the  end 
ot  lite.  ,  .  _i 

There  was  formerly  a  saying  that  tne 
onlv  leisure  class  In  the  United  States 
consisted  of  tramps.    This  saying  is  no 
longer  true.    Well-bred  loafers  are  now 
to  be  found  in  every  city.    Amiable  as 
they  are,  they  are  unconsciously  Irritat- 
ing.   Going  into  Porphyry    you  meet 
Overdone.    He  is  just  back  from  Venice. 
Feigning  an  Interest  In  his  life,  you 
ask  what  he  has  been  doing:     O,  1 
spent  some  months  In  Paris   (for  the 
sake  of  the  theatres),  went  to  Berlin 
to  see  if  the  night  life  In  the  cabarets 
Is  what  It  is  cracked  up  to  be,  knocked 
about  a  bit  in  Italy."    He  tells  you  of 
curious  trifles  he  picked  up,  of  things 
he  saw,  of  people  he  met.    He  has  no 
fixed  plans;  he  has  had  none  since  he 
left  college :  he  has  never  done  a  stroke 
of  work.     You  speak  of  him,  after  he 
has  left  the  club,  as  an  Idler.  "I  don't 
j  see  how  he  can  be  happy."    Thus  you 
deceive  yourself;  for  you  secretly  envy 
him.     You  remember    a     remark  of 
Artemus  Ward:  "I  could  live  for  months 
without  performing  any  kind  of  labor, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  I 
should  feel  fresh  and  vigorous  enough 
to  go  right  on  In  the  same  way  for 
numerous  more  months." 

What  irritates  you  the  mora  is  that. 
Overdone  is  companionable,  delightful  at 
the  club,  a  welcome  guest  in  any  coun- 
try.   He  never  argues,  he  never  contra-, 
diets,  he  Is  tolerant.    If  there  is  talk 
about  the  bootblack  strike  in  Boston,  he 
has  anecdotes  about  the  middle  aged 
women       Zurich  who  clean  and  shine  [ 
boots.    If  there  is  mention  of  dentistry,  | 
he  remlndi-  you  that  a  woman  dentist, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Huddersfleldl 
educational  committee,  and  the  position  1 
is  worth  about  $12,';0  a  year;  that  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Hospital  is  the  only  dental 
institution  in  London  that  admits  women 
1  students;   and  he  has  pleasing  gossip; 
about  American  dentists   in  Germany 
and  at  Rome. 

"A  wasted  life,"  you  say,  forgetting 
that  your  own  life  is  a  dull  routine,  like 
that  of  a  mule  in  a  brickyard.  Was  it 
not  Euripides  who  said  that  "Zeus 
hates  btisybouies  and  those  who  do  too 
muca"  ? 


An  Operatic  Note. 

Mr.  Henry  Russell  in  Paris  is  report 
cd  as  greatly  pleased  because  certain 
baronesses  and  countesses  have  asked 
that  boxes  be  reserved  for  his  operatlo 
season  next  year.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
add  that  many  of  the  untitled  aristocj 
racy  in  Greater  Boston  have  engaged 
seats— in  boxes  and  in  the  orchestra-H 
for  next  winter;  but  after  all,  the 
music-loving  democrr.cy  has  someth.ns 
to  do  with  determining  the  success  ot 
failure  of  a  season.  This  democracy 
has  heard  great  singers  here  for  many 
years  und  decs  not  easily  endure  medi 
ocrily. 


able  collection  of  china  to  be  smashed!  j  the  same  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

lurswlng,  the  eloquent  d_roop_of_his_(lg- 


^tested  her 
!d!r.g  wrr 


"re  in  t^e  various  phases  of  P^aV  Recall 
the   haunting    cadences   of   the  Polish 


Vera  Cruz. 

Mr.  Robert  Tomson,  merchant,  visited 
Vera  Cruz  in  1555.  It  had  then  not 
over    300    households.    "This   towne  is 

subject   to    great   sicknes,    and    in  my 


Recent  Discoveries. 

The  discoverers  are  always  at  it.  The 
finding  of  poems  by  Sappno  and  Theo- 
critus and  the  discovery  of  variants  on 
the  text  of  the  Koran  have  excited  some, 
tut  not  unduly.  Years  ago  Johann 
Faust  offered  to  restore  lost  plays  by 
Plautus  and  Terence,  but  kings  and 
scholars  did  not  take  advantage  of  his 
offer.  The  Koran  is  in  need  of  an  ade- 
quate translation  into  English;  variants 
are  of  minor  Importance.  Sir  Richard 
F.  Burton,' who  Inveighed  against  Sale's 
stiff  ^trsion  with  its  Latinisms  and  Its 
lack  ot  color  and  poetic  thought,  was 
the  man  that  should  have  translated  the 
aacred  book.  Theocritus  has  b<ien  for- 
tunate In  his  translators.  Many  have 
tried  to  reproduce  the  simpliplty  and  the 
j»8Slon  of  Sappho,  but  she,  with  Villon 
and  Heine,  are  well  nigh  untranslatable,  | 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Ko  one  has  ever  glTca  me  an  impression 
of  bulk  such  as  that  of  the  late  Prof.  Clif- 
ford— a  famous  mathematician  and  an  occa- 
ilon.ll  humfirist.  lo  a  li?htsoroc  csaty  he 
dcs<rll>ed  thf  Riant  wtoo.se  tarorite  f«>d  wa» 
bread  and  tMjttor  sprinkled  with  light  brown 
horses. 


pera  Cruz.  The  Spanish  merchants 
then  lived  there  only  from  the  end  of 
August  to  the  beg:inning'  of  April.  On 


)  Cr-uz  Aoaip  ^^f^fbreakC'  .ngs  are  packed 

sausas^  ,    !■  h    are  thernseiv 

Chilton    of   London   sailefl  I  ino.st  nuli  Uiou.'s.     The  rations  on  thi.s 
om  Cadiz  In  1568  for  Nova  Hlspanla.  1 1>'IP  will  be  35  07.  a  day.    The  averast: 
e  Journeyed  "by  land"  from  the  port  i  1'^''^°"      T^ondon  eats  3  lbs.  a  day,  but 
S    Tr,yin  /i^  TTii,,-  »        *  ,    '"s  *o°<l  contains  much  waste.    The  ox- 

S.  John  de  Ullua  to  a  town  called  Ipiorers  will  also  eat  oats,  "which  swell 

up  inside  you." 

Our  athletes  in   the  Olyinpic  ^games 
should  ponder  the  remark  of  an  Oxford 


account  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  '  vegetarian,  one  Mundry  in  the  ITfh  cexi 
place  they  went  16  leagues  further  up  tui-y.  who  observed  tliat  "the  Irish, 
within  the  country  to  Xalapa.  "There  '^^''^o  nourish  themselves  with  the  sham- 
la  never  any  woman  delivered  of  child  'o'-'li  (which  is  the  purple  cloV(»r),  are 
In  this  port  of  Vera  Cruz;  for  so  soon  swift  of  foot  and  of  nimble  stiength." 
as  they  perceive  themselves  conceived  '  Ijinnaeus  uoted  the  fact  that  the  "swift 
with  child,  they  get  them  into  the  coun- i  and  ag-ile"  Irishmen  nourished  them- 
try.  to  avoid  the  perile  of  the  Infected 
aire,  although  they  use  every  morning 
to  drive  thorow  the  towne  above  two 
thousand  head  of  catteU,  to  take  away 
the  ill  vapors  of  the  earth." 

Mr.  Henry  Hawks,  who  lived  In  Nova 
Hispania  for  five  years  drew  up  in  1572 
his  account  of  commodities  and  manners 
of  the  Inhabitants.  "In  this  towne  of 
Vera  Cruz  within  these  twenty  yeres, 
when  women  were  brought  to  bed,  the 
children  new  borne  inconti(jently  died ; 
which  is  not  so  now  in  these  days,  God 
be  thanked.  This  towne  is  inclined  to 
many  kinde  of  diseases,  by  reason  of 
the  great  heat  and  a  certeino  gnat  or 

flie  which  they  call  a  musquito,  which  1 '>t''''3s;  the  other  pork  and  cabbage  o,. 


selves  with  their  shamrock,  for  they 
made  from  the  flowers  of  this  odorous 
plant  a  pleasant  bread.  ^ 

The  Emperor  William  has  again  been 
talking  of  simple  fare  and  German 
dishes.  Why  does  he  not  gd  back  to 
the  table  of  Frederick  William  I.,  the 
collector  of  tall  soldiers  and  the  dom'es- 
tic  bully?  Frederick'.s  daughter,  the 
Margravine  of  Bayreuth,  gives  an  ac- 
count in  her  memoirs  of  a  dinner  in  her 
father's  private  room  to  which  twenty- 
four  guests  had  been  invited.  There 
were  two  dishes:  one  of  vegetables, 
boiled  in  water  on  the  top  of  which 
floated    melted    butter    with  chopped 


biteth   both  men  and  women  in  their 
sleepe  ;  and  assoone  as  they  are  bitten, 
incontinently     the     flesh     swelleth  as 
though  they  had  bene  bitten  with  some 
venimous  worme.    And  this  musquito  or 
gnat  doth  most  follow  such  as  are  newly 
come   into   the   countrey.    Many  there 
are  that  die  of  this  annoyance." 
,In  March,  1S17,  Robert  E.  Lee,  as  cap- 
tain  of   engineers,    arranged   the  bat- 
teries  for   the   bombardment   of  Vera 
,Cruz.    His  brother,  a  naval  lieutenant, 
served  one  of  the  guns.    Lee  recorded 
lis  impressions;    "Whenever  T  turned, 
ny    eyes    reverted    to    him,    and  I 
stood  by  his  gun  whenever  I  was  nox 
ivanted  elsewhere.    Oh!  I  felt  awfully, 
ind  am  at  a  loss  What  I  should  have 
lone  had  he  been  cut  down  before  me. 
'  •  *  He  preserved  his  usual  cheerful- 
less.  and  I  could  see  his  white  teeth 
hrough  all  the  smoke  and  din  of  the 
.re."    It  was  for  "gallant  and  merltor- 
ous  conduct"  at  this  siege  that  "Stone- 
vall"  Jackson  was  promoted  for  th« 
he  ilret  tlmo. 


which  each  guest  was  helped  to  only  a 
very  small  portion.  There  were  dinners 
at  which  a  goose  or  a  tough  old  chicken 
was  served,  and  on  Sundays  there  was 
one  sweet  dish.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  for 
the  sake  of  English  readers  not  know- 
ing German  that  the  translator  Princess 
Christian  was  squeamish  and  omitted 
passage.^  in  these  memoirs  that  throw 
a  vivid  light  on  the  coarseness  and 
.meanness  of  court  life  at  Berlin,  Dres- 
(den,  and  Bayreuth  when  Frederick  the 
(Great  was  the  crown  prince. 


/ 


2 


Witch  Burning. 

Miss  Evangeline  S.  Adams  of  New 
York,  who  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  a  reader  of  the  stars  ajid  a  vul- 
gar fortune  teller,  says  that  she  Is  of  a 
famous  New  England  family.  It  is  the 
more  surprising,  then,  that  she  said  to 
a  reporter:  R'any  consider  the  burning 
of  the  witches  at  Salem  as  the  greatest 
blight  on  Am.erican  history."  This  talk 
about  "burning"  witcnes  In  Massachu- 
setts might  come  from  some  Southern 
editor  vexed-  by  Northern  denunciation 
of  negro-roa.sting.  but  from  an  Adams 
tit  the  Adamees! 


rher.-  WHS  nn  old  womau,  an.l   i-,  ■  oii 

tbink? 

5he  ]Wp(1  upon  nothiug  but  victiaals  and  drink, 
tuals  and  drink  were  the  chief  of  her  diet, 
!  yet  this  old  woman  could  nevef  be  quiet. 


Praeludium 

John  Bellenden  Ker,  Esq..  SO  years 
igo,  insisted  that  thi.s  and  other  nur- 
sery rhymes  were  popular  pasquinades, 
'lllicited  by  the  soreness  felt  by  the 
jopulation  at  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign 
md  onerous  church  sway,  bringing  with 
t  a  ministry,  to  which  a  goaded  people 
mputed  fraud  and  exaction."  ,  Accord- 
ng  to  him,  the  first  two  lines  were  in 
3utch  as  follows: 

)aer  v\asse  een  omvel-wije  bummend;  aen  wt 

toe  u  dinek. 
:lj  luldt  op  aen  nutting  ba*  ult  els  haiultcringh. 
These  lines  and  the  two  following  in 
Dutch  are  an  attack  on  the  priesthood, 
f  Mr.  Ker  were  now  living  he  would  be 
vriting  huge  volumes  in  support  of  the . 
Baconian  theory.  But  let  us  rather  look  I 
)n  thifs  quatrain  as  an  old  jmgle  that  we 
earned  in  childhood,  a  Jingle  that  had 
)een  handed  down  from  generation  to 
.eiieration.    Mr.  Ker  must  have  been  a 
;erlous  person. 

Victuals  and  Drink."  Here  is  an  in- 
xluiustible  subject  for  conversation. 
)iilv  a  few  days  ago  we  S3,w  a  roomful 
f  riien  at  the^orphyry— there  were  deep 
hlnkers  among  them— who  listened 
reathlessly  while  an  eminent  surgeon 
escribed  the  best  method  of  preparing 
m  eel  for  the  cable. 

Various  Victuals. 

;\  hindquarter  of  frozen  beef  that  had 
)een  in  cold  storage  for  18  years  was 
xhibited  a  fortnight  ago  at  Smithfield, 
,-here.  as  the  French  have  long  believed, 
inglishmen  are  in  the  habit  of  selling 
heir  wives.  The  meat  was  shipped  from 
3risbane,  Australia,  in  February,  189f!. 
t  portion  of  it  was  eaten  this  nionthi 
without  ill  effects,  and  a  diligent  search 
vlU  be  made  in  the  remainder  for  toxic 
igents."  An  alarming  commentator  on 
vents  of  the  day  reminded  his  readers 
hat  "a  good  many  medical  men  hold 
hat  the  spread  of  appendicitis  is  due  to 
adaberic  changes  which  take  place  un- 
detected in  frozen  meat."  Did  not 
JAnnunzio,  who  is  fond  of  putrid 
hemes  for  dramatic  purposes  and  for 
ila  romances,  give  a  dinner  some  time 
igo  at  which  a  hunk  of  a  mammoth  anl- 
nal  found  frozen  for  centuries  in  Siberia 
vas  served  With  a  flourish  of  trumpets? 
The  Herald  has  already  told  the  story  of 
he  eggs  found  bricked  up  In  an  English 
church  and  eaten  after  a  century  had 
fotie  by. 

Kir  Ernest  Shackleton  has  outlined  tho 
)ill  of  fare  for  his  forthcoming  trip  lo 
he  South  Pole.    Breakfast,  3  oz.  lard. 
!  oz.  sugar,  1  oz.  dried  milk,  and  wheat 
jrotein.    .Sugar  takes  away  the  taste  of 
he  lard.    "It  Is  remarkable  what  two 
iunips  of  sugar  will  do  to  buck  up  a 
.ellow  wearied  and  <:old  on  tho  march." 
Luncheon,   nut  food.    "Not  the  usual 
mrt   of    vegetarian   thing,    but  Brazil 
■  Its  and  almonds  and  beechnuts— the 
r,Bt  nutritious  things   one  can  get." 
milk,   melted     Dinner,   same  as 


Men's  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Burton  does  not  be- 
lieve that  man's  place  is  really  in  the 
home.  "I  think  of  men's  clubs  as 
jungles  that  they  like  to  get  back  to 
from  the  sacredness  of  home."  Now 
that  many  clubs  have  a  restaurant  for 
women  and  once  a  year  have  "ladies' 
day,"  we  had  thought  that  their  false 
ideas  about  club  life  were  dissipated,  j 
It  seems  there  are  some  women  who  ^ 
still  believe  that  clubrooms  are  the 
scenes  of  horrid  orgies  with  members  I 
sprawling  on  the  furniture,  floor  and  . 
staircase,  lost  to  the  world  and  conse- 
quently without  shame;  others  are 
gambling  for  high  stakes,  while  oaths 
and  blasphemies  resound.  If  they  could 
only  see  the  peaceful  scenes!  Elderly 
men  with  respectable  whiskerage  dozing 
over  an  evening  newspaper  or  a  maga- 
zine, while  a  new  member  says  to  a 
companion:  "Let's  go  out  of  here;  It's 
too  beastly  dull."  Some  years  ago  a 
club  in  Boston  gave  an  entertainment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wives,  daughters, 
cousins  and  aunts  of  the  members.  The 
word  was  passed  the  day  before  that 
there  should  be  no  smoking.  More  than 
one  woman  complained  bitterly  on  her 
arrival  home  that  she  was  not  offered 
a.  cigarette  or  a  cocktail.  "Nothing  but 
tea  and  coffee ;  and  I  was  dying  for 
a  smoke." 


icians  and  cured  himself  1^ 
vegetable  pills,  "the  only  ra- 
tional purifiers  of  the  blood."    Two  or  ■ 
three  pills  at  bedtime  and  a  glass  of 
lemonade  in  the  morning  and  James 
Morison  at  the  age  of  fifty  renewed  , 
his  youth.    At  last  he  was  without  • 
pain.    There  was  a  springy  motion  In  ! 
his  gait.     He  slept  well,  ate  well, 
joked;  possibly  he  sang.    Not  bein?  j 
a  selfish  person,  he  thought  it  his  duty  j 
to    acquaint    mankind    with  thesp, 
blessed  pills.    He  manufactured  them  | 
and  sold   them,  and  the  revenue  to  | 
the  government  during  the  first  ten 
years  amounted  to  about  $300,000.  Yet 
this  man  died  plain  James  Morison. 
No  musical  son  raised  him   up  Sir 
James. 

The  question  may  arise.  Why  was 
not  Thomas  Beecham,  the  operativ 
conductor  and  manager,  made  a  bar- 
onet instead  if  his  father?  W^as  it  be- 
cause Georg  Henschel  is  now  Sir 
Georg,  and  the  government  (or  the 
King)  ^thought  the  ennoblement  of  on^ 

'  musician  enough  for  this  year?  No. 
the  world  will  prefer  to  believe  that 
the  British  government  (or  royalty) 
has  at  last  honored  pills,  as  it  has 
honored  beer.  The  exploits  of  Thom- 
as would  be  impossible  were  it  not 
for  the  riches  of  Sir  Joseph,  and  the 
fortune  of  that  estimable  baronet  has 
been  contained  and  Is  now  living  in 

I  innumerable  pill  boxes. 

Your  serious  man  has  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  added  enormously  to  human 
misery.  Wars,  battles,  murders  and  the 
majority  of  sudden  deaths  are  all  his 
work  Crusades  for  holy  sepulchres,  with 
pilgrimages  to  saints'  tombs,  leagues  and 
societies  to  prevent  men  living  after  the 
fashion  they  consider  best,  were  all  the 
handiwork  of  serious  men.  A  dull,  gold- 
dusted-ovrr  world  it  would  have  been  by 
now,  had  not  a  wisely  constituted,  all-see- 
ing Providence  in  general  denied  brains 
In  sufficient  ratio  to  energy,  and  allowed 
success  Invariably  to  wait  on  Iteration. 

That  Moon  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Witherspoon  might  have  taken  re- 
I  fuge  also  behind  Anatole  France's  asser- 
tion that  the  most  intelligent  beings  are 
those  most  capable  of  making  mistakes; 
authors'  errors  about  the  moon  would 
I  make  a  list  too  long  and  stale  for  this 
column,  but  reference  can  be  pardoned  to 
a  pleasing  book.  Just  arrived,  "The  Land 
of  the  Lotus,"  where  the  author  at  Col- 
umbo  "walked  up  from  the  quay  In  the 
revealing  and  deceiving  light  of  a  full 
moon"  at  2  P.  M. 
Boston.    CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 


PILLS,  NOT  MUSIC 


Many  years  ago  when  a  celebrated 
maker  of   pills   had   political  aspir- 
ations,  the  Boston   correspondent  of 
the  Springfield  Republican,  the  virile 
Robinson,   drew    an   amusingly  sar- 
castic picture  of  what  would  happen 
if  this   pill-maker  were  elected.  A 
few  days  ago  Mr.  Joseph  Beecham, 
Vvhose  pills  are  knov\  n  the  world  over, 
was  made  a  baronet.    A  new  King 
f  rose  that  knew  Joseph,  and  honored 
him   as  royal   predecessors  had  re- 
warded prosperous  brewers.    We  are 
told,   however,   that   music,   not  the 
])ill,  is  thus  honored.    The  explana- 
tion is  this:    Sir  Joseph  has  a  son, 
riiomas,  and  Thomas,  having  the  love 
of    music,    especially    opera,    in  his 
eart,  plans  and  conducts  costly  per- 
formances,   introduces    new  v.orks, 
favors  Richard  Strauss  and  the  Rus- 
sians, takes  his  orchestra  to  Berlin 
nd   there  gives   concerts,   etc.,  etc. 
Sir  Joseph  smiles,  pays  the  bills,  and 
iiiakes  more  pills. 

Beecham  was  not  the  first  famous 
ICnglish  pill-maker.  There  was  a  mat; 
named  Morison  who  died, over  seven- 
ty years  ago.  A  successful  merchant 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  gained  wealth 
:iih]  Icist  his  health.    He  finally  foi-- 


Flne  Ears. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  what  you  had  to  say  about 
"Newspaper  English,"  I  was  reminded 
of  a  humorous  bit  of  writing  In  "Esther 
Waters,"  following  the  episode  which 
leads  to  so  much  misery  later  on  in  the 
book  Esther  has  just  left  William  and 
gone  to  her  room.  She  finds  Margaret 
in  bed  and  after  retiring  herself  endeav- 
ors to  carry  on  a  little  conversation; 
Margaret  is  unresponsive  and  a  little 
later  George  Moore  assures  us  that 
Esther  "heard  her  fall  asleep."  A  most 
extraordinary  sense  of  hearing! 

Newtonvllle.         GEORGE  STUART. 

Perhaps  Margaret  snored.— Ed. 

Tribal  Altars. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  reading  "J.  B.'s"  article  In  your 
column  I  recalled  the  days  when  It  was 
not  safe  for  a  boy  in  Boston  to  venture 
Into  a  fire  district  other  than  his  own 
unless  he  knew  the  name  of  the  engine 
where  he  was  going,  for  the  first  ques- 
tion he  was  asked  when  met  by  other 
boys  was:  "What  tub  do  you  blow 
for?''  And,  If  the  answer  was  not 
correct,  came  the  biff  and  bang.  I  re- 
member one  such  encounter  on  Pur- 
chase street  most  60  years  ago,  when 
three  against  one  would  not  be  called 
fair  play.  As  "B."  wrote.  Summer 
street  in  those  days  was  a  beautiful 
street.  Commerclali.sm  has  destroyed 
more  than  one  beautiful  spot. 

Bourne.  T,  E.  HILL. 


Covers  vs.  Fort  Hitlers. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  admire  the  patriotism  of  "Class  of 
72."  True,  the  Quincy  school  had  no 
green  mall  and  beautiful  surroundings, 
as  the  Fort  Killers  boast,  but  we  had 
no  cholera  hospital  next  door,  such  as 
menaced  the  Boylston  school  pupils. 
Harrison  avenue,  with  Its  "Table  Board- 
ers" signs,  still  stared  us  In  the  face; 
Hudson  street,  with  its  beautiful  elm 
trees,  was  there  to  welcome  us;  Tyler 
street,  with  its  quiet  lodgers  and  good 
neighbors;  Oak  street  was  as  quiet  as 
a  (armhand  and  just  as  harmless.  We 
had  a  quiet  neighborhood  until  the  de- 
sti  urtioii  of  old  Fort  Hill  eumpelled  the 
removal  of  the  noisy  boarding  houses 
and  they  took  up  their  residence  in  our 
midst.     On  a  Sunday  the  outpouring 

from  these  boarding  houses  resembled 
the  close  of  a  play  at  the  theatre  and 
the  dispersing  of  the  audience.  I  will 
admit  that  It  took  skill  to  be  a  baseball 
player  in  those  days.  We  had  no  mat- 
tresses to  catch  the  ball,  and  ball  play- 
ing Is  so  easy  these  days  that  a  man 


can  play  the  game  with  g:een  eye- 
glasses. But  the  Quincy  school,  with  its 
great  civil  war  record,  has  the  old 
Boylston  left  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 

The  Fort  Hillers  seem  to  think  that 
the  whole  world  revolved  around  that 
sacred  hill,  but  Boston  had  other  places 
of  Interest  which  attracted  the  old  set- 
tler and  antiquary.  We  in  the  Cove  had 
Oliver  place,  with  Its  pretty  gardens,  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  smell  of  fish, 
tar  and  pitch,  which  was  always  pres- 
ent along  Atlantic  avenue.  Belcher's 
lane  Is  an  old  alleyway  of  no  particular 
importance,  for  did  we  not  have  the 
Liberty  Tree  site  at  the  corner  of  Essex 
and  Washington  streets,  I  think  that  I 
was  the  only  boy  in  the  whole  Cove  dis- 
trict who  did  not  know  how  to  swim;  I 
remember  the  boys  swimming  off 
Batchelder's  wharf,  Tirrell's  wharf  and 
the  other  docks  along  the  railroad  front 
of  the  old  Fort  Point  channel.  They 
used  the  old  bathhouse  on  Mount  Wash- 
ington avenue,  but  to  my  knowledge  the 
muddy  pools  on  the  old  flats  were  used 
by  the  younger  boys  to  paddle  in,  catch 
small  fish  and  sail  their  small  boats. 
Just  as  the  Kerry  Village  boys  sailed 
theirs  on  the  Frog  Pond.  You  would 
not  be  allowed  to  take  your  seat  In  the 
Quincy  school  If  you  were  not  scrupu- 
lously clean  In  your  habits,  hands,  face, 
etc.  The  old  Boston  wharf  (sugar 
wharf)  was  still  there,  with  its  cane 
sugar  and  molasses  barrels  to  tempt  the 
youngster  with  Its  fragrant  smell  of 
good  things  in  store;  French's  distillery 
on  Tufts  street  alongside  the  Crystal 
Palace  gave  the  country  drunks  from 
Quincy,  Brockton,  etc..  a  chance  to  get 
a  second-hand  debauch  from  its  fra- 
grant smell  of  rum  and  molasses;  Hath- 
away's  dining  room,  corner  of  East  and 
Federal  street,  where  Irish  stews  par 
excellence  were  served;  the  auction 
mart  where  horses  were  sold  on  East 
street,  with  all  its  quaint  characters,  I 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Bowditch  I 
school  on  South  street,  where  William  I 
T.  Adams  presided  as  principal,  our  I 
own  beloved  "Oliver  Optic" ;  herein  the  i 
South  Cove  the  characters  of  "Beech-  1 
nut."  and  others  less  famous  first  saw  j 
the  light  of  day.  1 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston. 

The  discussion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  schools  is  now  at  an 
end,— [Ed. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  current  the  parlor 
game  of  choosing  the  40  of  :i  British  Arndemv, 
(They  have  bevn  chosen  since,  hut  how!  Kyi- 
dentl.v  not  by  tliis  Mpm  [lollln^.)  And  .Tt  a 
i  dinner  party.  :if  liu  li  lln-  hitf  .Mfroil  I.yttel- 
ton  and  Mr.  H.ilt'oiir,  ,ind  otliers  hud  given 
their  vote  for  thl.-^  nnme  iiiul  +;iat,  the  name 
of  .Swinburne  (then  living)  was  i>rojx>scd.  "Oh. 
yes.  let  hini  in."  cried  Whistler,  .-Uirilly,  from 
his  end  of  the  t.Tble,  "But  cl.ip  the  door  to, 
or  t^'utls-Dunton  win  be  in  iH'ter  him!" 


Foreign  Notes. 

Chinese  birds'  nests  for  soup  now 
bring  10  shillings  an  ounce  in  a  Picca-  j 
dllly  shop. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  knows  German 
beer  as  "laager." 

Laurence  Irving  hoped  some  day  to 
write  with  his  brother  Henry  their 
father's  life.  He  had  collected  much  j 
and  curious  material. 


Tremont  Theatre 

The  conclusion  of  the  presentation  ot 
"Neptune's  Daughter"  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  began  its  summer  vacation. 
The  dramatic  year  just  ended  was  a 
long  one,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Manager  Schoeffel,  the  house  gave  its 
patrons  many  novelties.  The  summary 
of  the  season  is  as  follows: 

Sept  IG— Mizzi  Ha.ios  in  "Her  Little  High- 
nrss,  •  liv  rhanning  Pollers  anil  Rennold  Wolf, 
music  by  Reainald  de  Koveu,  fir<t  t:mes  In 
"..I'itiill    two  w  >pk-^, 

,^ei,t'  ::ri --Zi' sfrlrl  FoUies.  by  George  V. 
I["li,nt.  lui.'io  l.\  E,i,\-;n' mi  llnbbell  and  Others, 
first  times  in  Hripfu.  six  Vi-i-clis. 

N.iv,  10 — Billie  Burke  in  " Xhe  Amazons."  by 
A   Vv'    pinero  one  wcf-k, 

X  'v.  IT— "'The  f  isht."  by  Bayard  Veiller. 
I  r^t  times  in  Boston,  t"0  weeks. 

1 — Richard  Bennett  in .  "Damaged 
1,1  n\h."  by  Brieux,  first  times  in  Boston,  three 
M  .-eks'. 

Dec,  22 — Lina  Abarbanell  in  "The  Red 
canary,"  by  Alexander  Johnstone  and  William 
Lo  Baron,  music  by  Harold  Orlob.  first  times 
In  Boston,  two  weeks, 

Jan  5 — Ethel  Barrymore  In  "Xante."  by  C. 
Hartdon  Chambers,  first  times  lu  Boston,  rwo 
\vceks 

:     Jan.  19— "Years  of  Discretion."  b.T  Frederick 
'  ,ind  Fanny  Locke  Hatton.  first  times  in  Boston, 
four  weeks,  .      „,     _  ^ 

Feb  ir,— Raymond  Hitchcock  m  "The  Beauty 
"•nop  ■  by  Ch.innina  Pidlock  and  Rennnld  Wnlf. 
mi;?i~  b,v  t  harles  J,  Gebest.  fir.st  times  in  Bos- 
t'ln    six  weeliS, 

•viarch  30 — "The  Dummy,"  by  Harriet  Ford 
end  Harvey  J.  D'Higglns,  first  times  In  Boston, 
two  weeks.  , ' 

ipril  13 — David  Warfleld  m  "The  Auction- 
eer." by  Lee  Arthur  and  Charle?  Klein,  four 
weeks.  ! 

May  11 — ".\dele,"  hv  Paull  Herve  and  Je,in 
Bri.jnVt    adapted  bv  Adolf  Phillip  and  Bi»i-ard  | 
A.  Paul't'jn,  llrst  tiiius  i  i  Boston,  four  weeks  , 

June  1 — "Neptune's  Dauiihter."  Annett,-  Kel-  | 
lerman  photo  play,  first  times  in  Bott  m,  fur 
weeliS.  ^  -  ,  

Colonial  Theatre 

When  the  certain  fell  upon  the  per- 
formance of  "The  Misleading  Lady  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre  last  evening  the 
regular  season  at  that  house  was  Drought  | 
V  a  clo=e.  The  season  has  been  a  long 
and  successful  one  and  Boston  play-. 
o-oers  have  had  musical  and  dramatic 
novelties  in  abundance,  all  the  Presenta- 
tions for  the  first  times  in  Boston  have 
been    consplcuou,-.     The    summary  of 


>v.ir  1.-  as 
.ufT.    l"?— MBclyn    Arouclclo   In  "The 
rry  Martyr."  by  Glen  MacDonough, 
hv  Huao  Riosenfeld.  tirst  times 
■n,  four  weeks. 

George  M-  Cohan  in  "Broail. 
:ies."  by  Gf-orpe  jr.  Cohan,  first 
'.  Boston,  four  weelis. 

Ann  .Swinbvirne  In  "The  Mad- 
~."   by   David   Stevens  ami 
y  McCarthy,  music  by  Vlc- 
;i.  first  times  In  Boston,  two 

j  W  eeks. 

!    Vov.  10— Monl.<:om«ry  and  Stone  and 
iinis  In  "The  Lady  of  the  Slip- 
Anne  Caldwell  and  Lawrence 
.  music  by  Victor  Herbert,  first 
I  S  in  Boston,  eight  weeks, 
in.  5— "Oh,  Oh,  Delphine."  by  C.  M. 
.M'.LoIIan,  music  by  Ivan  Caryll,  first 
ICS  In  Boston,  ylx  weeks. 
:  eV..    16— Richard    Carle   and  Hattie 
Ulains  In  "The  Doll  Girl."  by  Harry 
Smith  (from  the  German),  music  by 
(1   Fall,   first  times  in  Boston,  two 
ok.q. 

"larch  2— Hohert  Edeson,  Wilton  Lac- 

•ye.  Max  Figman.  Rose  Coghlan. 
I'^lorenv-'e  Rockwell  and  Lydie  Dickson  in 
"Fine  Feathers,"  by  Eugene  Walter,  first 
times  in  Bostm,  two  weeks. 

March  16— "The  Little  Cafe,"  by  C.  M., 
S  McLellan.  music  by  Ivan  Caryll,  [ 
first  tln-os  :n  Boston,  four  weeks. 

April  1.1— "The  Queen  of  the  Movies," 
by  Glen  MacDonough  (from  the  Ger- 
man), mutic  by  John  Gilbert,  first  times 
in  Boston,  thiee  weeks, 

Jlay  4— "The  Misleading  Lady,"  by 
Charles  Goddard  and  I'.iul  Dickey,  first 
times  in  Boston,  eight  weeks. 

The  house  will  now  remain  dark  for 
thf.  summer,  but  will  reopen  in  the  early 
autumn  with  the  flr.st  pi  esentation  in 
this  city  cf  ".?ari." 


Music  schools  I  u  vu>;i  o  r.   .i.     ■•.  n  i 
have  been  closing  for  the  sea?":;.  Pu- 
J  ils  have  sung  and  play-?d  the'r  crarL 
trlections;;   essays   have  been  writtei 
on  th^  past,  present  and  futare  of  nni-i  ' 
Diplomas    have   been    distvibutcd    and  , 
prlzesprizes   have   been   awarded,    ^\■o  ' 
wero  reminded  of  all  this,  far  fvon:  tlv 
crash  of  pianos-and  the  songs  of  cai  o  - 
.'uljy  adorned  young  wcmen.  by  pcru.~- 
I  ,g    M.    Auguste   Germain's    "Preniu  ; 
l>rlx   du    Conservatoii^.''    a  blameless 
r.jmance.   which  might  be  read  aloud 
evenings  to  the  .classes  of  any  care-^ 
i„lly  guarded  and  genttl  music  school' 
fdr  young  ladles.    The  neroine  meei.s^ 
nith  no  temptation.    Kven  the  pr.-.fe?-- 
fors  of  the  Paris . Con-icrvalory  pay  n-^j 
Pttention  to  the  august  and  hallowed; 
-radition    of    the    conserv£  toiro.  mcn- 
noned  incidentally  and  Tnallciou.?!y  by 
M.   Anatole   France   In   his  delightful 
■Histoire    Comique."     The    wonder  is 
ti.at  the  right  of  translating  M.  Gor- 
in.iin-s  romance  and  publishing  it  as  n 
serial    has   not  been   secured   by  ih.. 
I.adies  Home  Journal. 

Mariette  Charny  was  a  piano  puril  in 
the  class  of  M.  Dellerieux  at  the  Pans 
Conservatory.  Her  father  was  vei-y 
rlich.  He  was  willing  that  she  should 
Plav  the  piano.  As  he  said  to  her:  "Tn 
the  l>arlor  you  will  obtain  a  sreater 
success  than  other  girls."  He  thought; 
to  himself,  if  she  gains  a  first  prize 
she  will  he  looked  upon  as  an  "origi- 
nal.•  Of  course  she  will  never  have  to 
I  each  Her  ability  flattered  his  proper 
vHde.  and  later  her  husband's  vanity 
would  be  tickled.  But  one  day  her 
teacher  heard  her  sing.  He  f  ;;>f  f  j?*^ 
to  take  lessons  and  predicted  fo'  >;«  * 


1    -  • 

I  .Vi.nc  coin>'.  1  'i.u.sl  ic.uii 
•\\i\'.keure'  at  once.  Ask  any  pri.-c 
y«»  please.  Ml  pay  it."  Mr.  Smith, 
by  *thc  way  could  not  sing,  but  he 
had  a  voice.  To  win  this  bet  he 
would  have  to  learn  all  the  roles.  "Here 
Js  a  check  for  »10.000i  If  I  succeed,  you 
will  have  the  »100.W)0  that  I  bet."  M. 
fleanari  named  7  o'clack  the  next  morn- 
ing for  the  first  lesson.  As  the  duches.s 
Had  fainted  on  hearing  the  pistol  shot. 
Mariette  sang  for  M.  Ilesnart.  Never 
had  he  heard  such  a  voice;  and  wh.-it 
sentiment:  Yielding  to  the  irresistible 
need  of  expan!-ion,  common  to  theatre 
folk,  ho  kl.<sed  the  youn«  gtil.  'I'll  give 
vou  lesson.s.  Utile  one.'  Wnen  the  term 
ifpens  aijoln.  I  ll  take  you  in  my  class. 

Mariette's  father  lost  his  money—his 
partner  ran  away  witli  it— and  the  poor 
man  could  not  obtain  a  position.  Mari- 
etta gave  lessons  and  kept  on  singirffe. 
A  foolish  fellow,  who  had  been  pro- 
posed as  a  husband,  avoided  the  present 
humble  apartment  where  Mme.  Charny 
Aid  the  housework.  Tony  Smith  cabled 
that  he  had  won  his  bet  and  the  sum 
of  $1(10.000  was  at  M.  Resnart's  dispc«al. 
He  had  already  given  him,  a  wonderful 
•tatue  of  Diana  to  replace  the  one  on 
rife  mantleplece.  Now  he  sent  him  a 
flavecin  that  HSd  belonged  lo  Marie 
AntMnette. 

There  was  a  hateful  rival  tn  the  sing- 
Jiig  class.  Mile.  Pinson.  She  and  her 
mother  were  coarse  and  vulgarly  oon- 
ceited.  The  two  girls  had  words  one 
iay  and  Mariette  slapped  Mile.  Pinson's 
face.  An  imprudent  act,  as  we  shall 
see. 

-  J^'ortunately.  Mr.  Smith  came  back  to 
Paris.  He  told  how  he  had  won  his 
bet  with  his  friends  James  Oxford, 
Charley  Massachusetts  (sic)  and  John 
■\Valter.  The  newspapers  were  full  of 
his  adventures  in  Paris.  Some  said  he  ( 
l.ad  learned  "Die  Walknere"  in  six  days 
others  that  he  had  been  taught  by 
AVagner's  son  or  by  a  phonograph  that 
worked  day  and  night.  "They  even  re- 
produced the  portrait  of  the  teacher. 
No  one  of  them  possessed  Resnart's 
pliotograph.  but  that  did  not  matter, 
.jpcriminal  condemned  to  death  served 
one  newspaper.  In  another  the  picture 
■was  of  an  ambassador.  As  for  the 
journal  which  had  declared  that  M. 
Smith's  teacher  was  a  phonograph,  it 
simply  reproduced  the  phonograph,  stat- 
ing below  It  that  it  came  from  the  cele- 
brated house  of  William  Parker  &  Co., 
aJa  ingenious  puff  which,  the  morning 
of-M.  Smith's  recital,  led  to  the  sale  of 
l5,'000  instruments  of  this  kind  within 
2t~  hours."  He  triumphed,  and  "a  pro- 
fessional beauty,  who  had  come  express- 
;y  irorr.  Boston  to  liear  him.  hit  him  In 
the  eye  with  a  box  of  bonbons  thrown 
in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm." 

•>ariette,  having  won  the  first  prize 
ror  piano  playing,  prepared  for  the  oper- 
atic competition.  Her  dramatic  teacher, 
M.  Mallet,  was  a  rude,  stern  man.  Mile. 
Pfrson's  mother  iiad  promised  to  obtain 
the  red  ribbon  for  I'lim  it  her  daughter 
gained  the  first  prize.  He  was  sc  unjust 
towards  Mariette  in  class  that  she  lost 
her  temper  and  complained  of  his  treat- 
nirnt.  He  insisted  that  she  should  be 
dismissed  from  his  class;  this  meant  her 
ruin. 

But  Mr.  Smith  knew  everybody  of  im- 
po'rtance  in  Paris.  He  arranged  the 
affair  so  she  went  into  another  class. 
He  provided  Papa  Charny  with  an  hon- 
orable position  at  a  large  salary  and 
became  Interested  in  a  scheme  of  tlie 
now  excellent  father.  Mariette  took  the 
flrsl  prize  and  was  immediately  engaged 
I  at  tlie  Opera.  There  she  made  her  debut 
1  as  Bruennhilde  in  "Die  Walkuere."  On 
the  way  to  the  opera  house  an  auto- 
mobile containing  Mile.  Pinson  and  her 
mother  and  driven  by  an  admirer  of 
Mile.  Pinson  pui-posely  ran  into  Mari- 
ette's cab  and  nearly  killed  her.  But 
Mariette  sang  gloriously.  Mr.  Smith 
was  there,  and  before  she  went  on  the 
Ktage  lie  gave  her  a  diamond  necklace 
"with  stones  of  incredible  size  and  ad 
"  ■ ■  "  ■  ne 
was 


to  take  lessons  and  predicted  Jj®!'  mirable  purity— a  veritable  fortune 
preat  career.   She  imprudently  "^V!!  worth   perhaps  a  million."    Papa  wa; 

father  about  her  new  ambition.  also  there,   rather  nervous     Thr^iv's  t 

he  argued  with  her.  She  was  "V"'r  picture  of  him  in  the  corridor  on  the  waj 
Then  he  waxed  angry.   If  she  *  >  to  his  box,  in  full  opera  dress,  magnifi- 

publlc  singf-r.  what  would  the>^       ver '•  i  '^'"^e'",  coat  tails  flying.    When  the 

him  in  the  business  world?  "No.  neve  ^  ||  ^^^^j  ^.y^j^^j^  jg],  nigre  was  cheering  for 
ho  roared  at  her,  "will  I  allow  you  ^"  °"  y  jnanv  minutes,  "Bravo,  Charny,  bravo, 
on  the  stage."  There  is  a  ' J  Charny!"  and  the  spectators  were  slow 
picture  of  him   expressing  _  ■  in  leaving.    "Never  had  one  seen  such 

with  outstretched  .irm  across  ine  '^'""^  i|  Bruennhilde!"  Mr.  Smith  went  to 
ta'.ile.  That  night  she  wept  bitterly,  .  Mariette's  dressing  room  and  asked  her 
a  few  days  afterward  she  \"  "  '    j^^d  in  marriage.  Papa  was  delighted. 

R?snart  to  take  private  singmg  less^^^^^^ 

of  him.    He  had  been  a  lamous  ban  || 

tone  "applauded  both  by  arlstociatic  i.  j^^^  Mariette  said.  "Now.  monsieur,  my 
^nd  p'ebian  hands."  His  room  ■^'^^  1  husband,  let  me  take  off  my  make-up 
ornamented   with   palms,    laurels,   gold,  ......  .....  w.iv. 


ited  wnn  paiiiis, 
crown«   photographs  of  actors,  smgers 
W.?.POse,s  «nth  flattering  dedications  to 
>  When  she  called  he  was  giving 

.ns  to  a  duchess.  An  Amer.caii 
„  in  and  was  Impatient  to  see  him. 
ave  the  maid  f.m.  but  M.  Resnart 
"not  to  be  disturbed.  The  Duches, 
.  salvarini  must  have  her  lesson  The 
.^rican,  Mr.  Tony  Smith.  fab"lo"^'>. 

then  pulled  out  a   revolver  ano 
•e  the  head  of  a  statue  of  Diana  on 
mantelpiece.     That    brought  M. 
nart.    the   celebrated    '^antone,  •  in- 
'i  here's  a  picture  of  liim.    Mr.  Smith 
'.hen  lifted  up  his  voice.    'I  /"^J*-- 
T,,nv  Smith,  one  of  the  kings  of  gold^  a& 
•  Frenchmen  say  when  you  speak  ot 


      _._  my  make-up 

and  costume.  You  have,  seen  a  Walk- 
nere. I  wish  to  restore  a  Parisian  to 
you." 


Stiictly 


The  power  of  personality 
.s  very  great.  Mr.  Welch 
Personal  (in  "When  Knights  Ware 
Bold")  had  only  to  rumple  his  hair  to 
cause  a  titter,  which  developed  into  a 
roar  when  he  threw  a  cushion  about.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

This  is  the  way  Miss  Gerhardt  is  sub- 
jected to  searching  criticism  in  London: 
'During  the  metropolitan  season  many 


•  Frenchmen  say  wnen  you  suca^  recitals  are  given  at  which  the  audience 
I  have  come  because  I  have  ijet  ppjjgigjg  mainly  of  favored  personal 
h  my  friends  t'^at  I  ^^^^,g®^t"'Die  friends  of  the  concert  giver.  When  en- 
'. 'k-ie"  e*^"!  "htve  bet  $100,000.    I  must  tering  the  hall  selected  by  Miss  Elena  Ger- 


hardt  for  her  all-too-i . 
iiere  one  is  instantly 

•   »l-rV-     of     thOPP  V.I-') 


;  artiH;  i  c-sponsible  lor  its  arranKcmeiil. 
j  There  iirevalls  among  the  audience  a 
i  splrii  "f  trustful  iniimacy  born  of  the 
i  con\  i' lii.n  that  the  artistic  friendship 
I  of  w  h  rh  it.«  members  are  the  honored 
I  part  I i.-;  not  likely  to  be  betrayed  by 
I  any  i' .nscrctlon  either  in  the  choice  of 
I  mati-i  i:  J  or  in  its  treatment." 

Ce(  il  I'orsyth  has  written  a  volume, 
"Orcl.stratlon."  It  is  published  by 
iMacinillan.  "The  author,  an  old  pupil 
of  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  expresses  his 
obligations  to  the  composer,  while  he 
apologizes  for  what  he  calls  'zoological 
dlssidcnces.'  The  book  takes  56  varie- 
ties of  instrument,  studies  their  origin 
and  development  and  endeavors  to  place 
them  scientifically  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  present  day.  There  are  Illustra- 
tions, a  table  of  notation  pitches,  and 
many  citations  from  various  scores." 

Marie  Wieck,  now  82  years  old,  the 
sister  of  Clara  Schumann,  has  received 
the  title  ■'professor  of  music"  from  the 
King  of  Saxony.  She  is  almost  wholly  ! 
blind,  but  otherwise  strong  and  well.  | 
Alfred  von  Bary,  a  tenor  at  the 
Munlcli  opera,  is  a  physician  by  profes- 
sion,  and  his  specialty  is  nerx'ous  dis- 
eases. It  is  announced  that  wlille  he 
will  not  leave  the  stage,  he  will  go 
back  to  his  old  calling  and  receive  ner- 
vous patients '  for  consultation  twice  a 
week. 

Eleonore  Duse's  home  for  Italian 
actors  and  actresses  in  Rome  has  been 
dedicated  with  pomp  and  ceremony. 

Mme.  Carmen  Melis  has  been  engaged 
for  the  fall  and  also  the  carnival  season 
at  the  Dal  Vernie  Theatre  in  Milan.  Wo 
notice  among  the  male  singers  engaged 
the  name  of  Hackett.  Is  not  this  a 
tenor  trained  in  Boston? 

A  Richard  Strauss  Museum  will  be 
founded  in  Frankfort  and  dedicated 
next  winter  or.  at  the  latest,  in  the 
spring  of  1915. 

It  is  announced  that  F.  Steinbach  will 
give  up  his  positions  In  Cologne  and' 
next  season  give  orchestral  concerts  in 
cities  where  his  Services  may  bo  re- 
quired. 

Van  Dyck,  the  tenor,  has  been  singing 
in  "Parsifal"  at  the  Paris  Opera.  ; 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  death 
of  Paolo  Glorza,  at  the  age  of  82,  "poor 
and  ignored."  as  Le  Menestrel  puts  it. 
Yet  his  ballet  music  was  once  popular, 
his  songs  were  sung,  and  he  was  known 
in  this  country  as  a  teacher.  The  son 
of  a  baritone  who  was  also  an  organist 
and  a  painter  of  miniatures,  the  late 
composer  was  born  at  Milan. 

Kmilie  Smith  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Copenhagen,  made  her  debut  in 
London  at  the  Coliseum,  June  8.  She 
has  "youth,  a  graceful  presence  and 
doubted  charm."  Her  technic  is  adni 
able.  "Until  Miss  Smith  is  afforil.  : 
more  extended  opportunity  for  revealing 
what  she  can  accomplish  in  the  more 
emotional,  passionate  and  imaginative 
forms  of  dancing,  it  would  be  premature 
to  pass  a  final  judgment  upon  her  pow- 
ers." 

Another  Hambourg  has  come  before 
the  public,  Charles,  a  cousin  ot  the 
three  well  known  brothers.  He  Is  a 
'cellist. 

Ulick  Brown,  alas,  i.s  one  of  man.v. 
.Singing  in  London,  he  appeared  to  have 
"reached  that  stage  in  the  singing  de- 
velopment when  natural  instincts  are 
stifled  in  the  conscientious  desire  to  re- 
member the  p:ecepts  ot  tile  teacher.  So 
far  as  one  could  gather,  Mr.  Brown  is 
at  present  oiisessed  with  theories  of 
nasal  reson.ince." 

At  the  Three  Counties  Festival  held  at 
Beaconsfield.  Kng..  a  blhid  singer  got 
the  highest  marks  in  the  bass  solo  com- 
petition for  reading  at  .sight.  The  test 
piece  was  a  song  by  Cornelius  and  he 
"read"  it  in  Braille  music  without  a 
mistake. 

Mme.  Backus-Behr,  wno  c'lme  from 
Hyannis.  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  played 
at  a  concert  in  London  June  11.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  said  that  she  was  a 
■pianist  of  "sufficient  skill  and  percep- 
tion to  survive  the  tests  Imposed  by  | 
solos  chosen  from  Liszt.  Rubinstein  and  . 
Chopin.  "  One  of  her  "melloi'.lous"  songs 
was  sung. 

Martin  Harvey,  now  in  London,  says 
that  he  will  produce  at  Covent  Garden  ; 
late  in  December  a  Reinhardt  setting 
of  an  English  version  of  Hofmann- 1 
stahl's  "Jedermann,"  foun-led  on  "Ev- 1 
eryman";  also  another  version  of  "Oedi- 
pus Rex"  with  choral  effects  based  by 
Hudson  on  "fragments  of  Done  origin,", 
a  play  "1813"  by  Percy  Mandley;  an; 
Arthurian  drama  by  Laurence  Blnyon,  i 
In  which  Mr.  Harvey  will  appea^  as 
Lancelot,  and  perhaps  a  revival  of  Part 
I  of  "Henry  IV.  '  In  the  fall  of  1915  he 
,  purposes  to  revisit  Arherica. 

It  has  been  decided  to  raise  Ky  sub- 
scription a  memorial  to  Stanley  Hough- 
ton, the  author  of  "Hindle  Wakes."  This 
memorial  will  be  in  two  forms:  A  Stan- 
ley Houghton  Scholarship  or  Bursary  at 
the  Manchester  grammar  school  (which 
he  attended),  to  stimulate  the  serious 
study  of  dramatic  literature;  and  (2) 
smail  memorial  tablet  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions  of  Manchester. 

The  London  Times  said  of  Miss  Norah 
Bayes  in  "The  Merry-Go-Round"  (June 
11),  at  the  Empire,  that  she  recalled  in 
voice  and  manner  Miss  Ethel  Levey, 
"without  possessing  the  magnetism  .-ind 
power  of  that  supreme  variety  artist." 

Miss  Frieda  Hempel  has  met  witli 
great  success  at  Covent  Garden.  In 
"The  Magic  Flute."  when  her  "voice 
w.is  .T.- r.isi-.Ttinc  in  its  brllliMiiCt^  ii.n.nnd 


sinji.iiK  llial  111  iii-.-i  Hj-i'inu-iii'-'l  aim  i.i'  !. 
deliKiited  her  hearers;  this  combined  I 
with  an  ease  that  made  tlie  music  seem  i 
inevitable."  Some  spoke  of  her  "first  i 
appearance"  in  London,  but  she  sangj 
there  in  opera  several  times  in  1907.  ' 

The  Dally  Telegraph  says:  "Probably 
no  Knrllsh  singer  at  present  before  llu  ^ 
pu'ilie  has  a  more  perfect  diction  than 
Clara    Butt."     On    June   0   she   sans  | 
"Home.  Sweet  Home"  in  public  for  the  | 
first  time.  •  i 

Kinil  Krall  has  written  a  little  booTc. 
"The  Future  ot  Musicians"  (G.  Bell  &  | 
Sons.  I.,ondoii.  Is.  net).    "Mr.  Krall  Is  | 
evidently  an  optimist.  He  is  (iuite  aware  , 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  pioblem.  and 
equally    confident    that    they    can  be 
solved  by  tluit  panacea  of  all  economic  ' 
deadlocks,  a  trade  union.  That  the  dead-  j 
lock  exists  no  one  can  deny,  for  It  is  | 
ob-.ious  that  "iie  brancli  after  .mother 
of  musical  activity  is  presenting  an  im- 
satisfactory  balance-sheet.    The  giving 
of  concerts,  for  instance,  has  never  been 
less  lucrative.    Bui  whetlior  a  combine 
would  mend   matters  is  doubtful.  Mr. 
Kr.'iU's  scheme  depends  largely  on  the 
disinterested  loyalty  of  musicians." 

A  conservatorium  of  music  will  short- 
ly be  established  in  New  South  Wales. 
Applications  are  Invited  by  tb"  agent- 
an  interpreter  of  Haydn  and  Schubert, 
candidates  qualified  to  fill  he  post  of 
director.  Candidates  must  he  thoroughly 
practical  and  theoretical  musicians,  and 
preference  will  be  shown  to  those  ex- 
perienced in  orchestral  and  opera  work. 
The  appointment  will  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  five  years,  and  the  salary 
will  be  £1250  per  annum.  Cost  of  travel- 
ling up  to  £100  will  be  allowed. 

Mr.  NIkisch  conducted  a  concert  of 
symphonies  by  Haydn,  Schubert  and 
Beethoven  in  London  June  S.  The  I'all 
Mall  Gazette  was  pleased  with  him  as 
an  interpreter  of  Haydn  and  Schubert. 
■■But  in  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony 
there  was  a  lack  of  breadth  and  nobility, 
an  over-accentuation  of  detail,  and 
finally  a  deficiency  of  that  vital  spirit 
so  essential  to  a  good  interpretation  of 
Beethoven.  Mr.  NIkisch  laid  too  great 
stress  upon  the  theatrical  side  ot  his 
program,  as  is  often  the  case  in  his 
latter-day  conductin.g,  and  thereby 
missed  tilings  of  greater  import." 
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"An    Indian  Summer, 
by    Jittie    Horliok.  was 
produced  at  the  Prince  of 
Drama  Wales's,  London,  June  11. 
1  Helen   Parry,  described  by  a  sneering 
critic  as  "a  martyr  lo  high  principles 
nnd  a  monumental  vocabulary."  finds  out 
I    her   husband,    a   brilliant  King's 
iisel.  has  a  chore  amie  after  12  year;: 
of   married  life.    She  wished  to  leav' 
him.  but  her  friend  Mrs.  Melville  says : 
"No.  win  him  back."  .Tlie  curtain  falls. 
Ten  years  later  the  chere  amie  is  dead; 
husband  and  wife  have  lived  separate 
lives.   Their  son  Vivian  has  rnarried  an 
,  actress.      "Thereforth     the  "interest 
centred   in   the   younger   couple;  and 
when  in  the  last  scene  the  girl-bride,  on 
a  conch  of  suffering  brought  about  by 
a   rather   dragged-in   accident    with  a 
toy  pistol,  reconciled  the  elder  Parrys 
with  a  smile,  we  felt  that  we  had  been 
j  slightly  'sold,"  and  that  a  play  which 
might  liave  been  very  good  had  proved 
rather  shalIow."__^^_j_^„j„^._ 
'"Sovereign  Loye,"  by  T.  C.  Murray, 
the   author   of   that   terrible  tragedy, 
"Maurice  Harte."  has  been  performed 
in  London  by  the  Irish  Players.    It  is 
an  ironical  comedy.    Old  Donal  Kearny 
has  a  line  farm.    His  daughter  Katty 
should    be    married.      Who    bids  the 
higtrer?    O'Donnell  is  forced  lo  bid  £2i'X> 
and  half  the  marriage  fees  in  behalf  of 
his  ^on.    A  seedy  little  man  from  San 
Fr.antisco  bids  higher  and  the  O'Don- 
nells  are   thrown   overboard.     This  is 
"Sovereign  Love"'  in  county  Cork.  "Pos- 
sibly we  shall  be  told  by  the  Irish," 
says   the    Daily    Telegraph,    "as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  J.  M.  Synge's  mas- 
terpiece, that  it  is  a  libel  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Green  Isle.    Libel  or  no 
libel,  'Sovereign  Love'  is  "much  too  good 
a  thing  to  lose." 
I     The  London  Times  sees  no  reason  why 
1  "The  Girl  from  Kay's"  should  be  re- 
I  vived  as  "The  Belle  of  Bond  Street  "  in 
I  London,    even    for    the     sale    of  Sam 
J  Bernard.    "There  was  really  nothing  of 
I  outstanding  merit  either  in  the  libretto 
;  or  the  score." 

'    Owing    to    the    suggestion    that  Mr. 

■  ZangwilVs  new  play,  "Plaster  Saints,"" 
^  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  is  an  attack 

upon  English  ministers  of  religion.  Mr. 
Gaston  Mayer  decided  to  give  a  special 

■  matinee  June  17.  Seats  were  allotted 
free  of  charge  to  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations. 

Three  additions  to  the  Everyman 
Library  are  "Herod  and  Other  Plays."' 
Frederic  Hebbel.  of  whom  Dr.  L. 
Allan  of  Sydney  writes  interesling- 
in  hi.s  introduction;  the  ".\pology" 
oi  Colley  Clbber.  with  Hazlltfs  Appre- 
ciation by  way  of  preface;  and  a  further 
volume  of  the  plays  of  Bjornson.  edited 
by  Mr.  Farquharson  Sharp,  and  includ- 
ing ".\  King,"'  which  was  lately  acted 
at  the  Court  Theatre  for  the  first  time 
in  England. 

The  withdrawal  of  "The  Little  Lamb" 
after  four  performances  is  one  more 
sign  Omother  one  is  the  great  success 
of  th  ■  tfeecham  season  at  Drury  Laiiei 
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.  ■ii:ul>    L\'i)l!.sl]  ;  and  beture  very  Iuii.l;  we 
pi:iy  pxpect  that  ii)art!cular  variety  ofi 
ntertuinnient  to  be  as  flead  as  (to  use 
ho    appropriate    metap'aor)    mutton. —  i 
•all  Mall  Gazette.  ] 
Tlie    thousands   who    saw    "Disraeli"  i 
ay    be  interested   in  this  paragraph} 
•om  the  Daily  Chronicle:     "The  jour- 
ulist   i.s   often    the   man    beliind  the 
tatesnian.    but    he    seldom    gets  the 
rc<iit.     Who  was  it  that  induceJ  Mr. 
'Israeli  to  buy  the  Suez  ranal  shares 
.vhioh  have  proved  so  abundantly  goocf 
>n  investment,  with  dividends  that  are 
•epresented  not  only  by  money,  though 
ven  from  that  point  of  view  it  is  the 
est  investment  that  a  state  has  ever 
nade?    Fleet  street  knows  and  honors 
ho  name  of  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood, 
joth  for  that  reason  and  for  many  an- 
other.  But  how  many  outside  the  world 
of  journalism  realize  that  but  for  Mr. 
Greenwood  the  Suez  canal  shares  would 
probably    have  •  been    purcliased   by  a 
rival  continental  power?    The  question 
was  one  among  thO'Se  put  in  a  'Gen- 
eral Intelligence'   e.xaminafion  paper  a 
little  time  back  at   a  certain  school. 
Only  one  boy  was  able  to  answer  it 
correctly,  and  he  was  the  son  of  the 
prime   minister."  i 

The  500th  performance  of  "The  Great 
Adventure"  in  L.ondon  toak  plac'?  at  the 
Kingsway  Theatre.  .Tuni  10.  The  cast 
iv:is  the  same  as  that  on  March  25, 
ISilS. 

"L;ompensation,"  in  four  acts,  by  a 
woman,  "Felix  Worth,"  was  produced 
at  the  Court  Theatre.  London.  .Tune  9. 
"It  dealt  with  man.v  matters,  inclvding 
the  political  and  Avm^  .stir-  aribitions 
of  a  colonel  who  had  '.  'iii  thr  ^  .  C, 
and  of  a  large  member  uf  I'.ai'liament 
who  was  forever  talking  about  his  'avoir- 
'lupois,'  'adipose  tissue'  and  'opulent 
rliarm.'  (W^ould  the  author  have  found 
.'Mch  a  person  as  tliis  lat*pr  funny  or 
L' musing  in  real  life?  If  not  why  ?;hould 
slic  imagine  that  he  would  be  amusing 
or  funii.v  on  the  stage?)  We  aro  al.so 
-liowii  the  love  and  pride  of  a  irallant 
youn.g  fellow  who  stood  for  Parliament, 
,;;ot  returned  as  a  re.-iuit  o£  his  elo- 
i|iiencc.  and  tlien.  on  being  fonsratu- 
1,'ited  upon  his  succesf.  crir,].  'Damn 
success'.'  He  also  brout^it  his  o!o(iuence 
1i-  bear  upon  his  private  matters.  'But 
lor  Lord  Coverdale,'  he  lu-Jsed  to  the 
object  of  his  adoration.  T  would  have 
gone  on  loving  you  with  all  the  ardor 
of  a  fleshless  saint.'  It  was  all  rather 
inconsequent  and  occasii  nally  nit  very 
clear.  *  *  *  Miss  Frances  Dillon, 
with  her  be£;utiful  black  hair  i.s  always 
charming  to  look  at." 

"The  Duchess  of  Suds."  by  Miriam 
Michelson,  an  American,  was  p'-oduced 
by  Fred  Terry  at  Brighton  June  The 
late  K.ng  Charles  cf  Spain  fell  in  love 
with  Barbara,  a  Flemish  girl.  He  first 
saw  her  at  the  waslil'ib.  At  liis  death 
Philip  of  Spain  undertook  t(i  care  for 
her  The  Duke  of  Fedor  and  the  plot 
to  overthnow  him  furnish  the  intrigue. 


Darbaia's  pluck  and  resources  enabU. 
him  to  pull  through.  "The  story  is 
melodramatic  without  being  particular- 
ly inteiesting,  and,  if  here  and  there  the 
dialogue  has  a  literary  touch,  there  is 
a  sad  want  of  humor,  and  much  of  the 
'■( ,ii\'pi  ,sa  tiun  is  tedious.  Mr.  Terry 
pla;.  eri  ]'>dor:  Miss  Violet  Farebrotlicr 
as  the  Barbara." 

For  the  moment  the  theatrical  world 
lias  fallen  back  upon  the  rather  iininler- 
csting  process  of  marking  time.    It  has 
ix-en  somewhat  I'ashly  asserted  that  uc- 
tM'een  tlie  seasons  there  no  longer  e.xists 
li.-it  d'ji  isive  gap  which  in  fcrnicr  yeais 
sc'  ved  to  separate  one  from  the  other, 
i  liis  i."  hardly  the  case,  however.  Few 
I  managers  would  care  to  produce  a  new 
i  r  lece  at  the  end  of  this  or  the  begin- 
.  ning  of  next  mouth  uidess  absolutely 
I  cdmpelled   thereto  by  special  .stress  of 
'  •  ircinnstance.     Let    a    play    be  fairly 
'  f  si  ablislied    by    the   commencement  of 
;  July,  and  it  may  be  trusted  to  .struggle 
!  on   with    salisf-ictory   results   until  <ati- 
I  imnn  brings  theatregoers  back  t'_  their 
;  old  allegiance.    But  there  is  always  a 
I  ri^k  aft^ched  to  production  at  this  time 
I  of  the  year,  and  the  prudent  manager 
\h  not  keen  to  take  more  risks  th,Tn  ho 
is  obliged.    In  America  the  situatioi;  h; 
faced  in  quite  a  different  manner.  0\er 
there  it  is  recoi^niied  that  nins  nlonth^ 
r',:ir.ututf    the   limit   of   the  Iheatrifal 
:  car,  and  that,  in  the  *ircumL-tai!cea  tht 
w  isest  plan  is  to  close  the  theatres  Jur- 
ifg   tno    remainiiis-   three.     The  same 
thing  practically  obtains  ii-  I'.iris.  The 
•  hi.-;'  objcrc'on  to  this  .step  is  that  land- 
lords, being  of  .a  notoriously  unaccum- 
i.ioii.iling  iiat'.ire,  have  a  distinctly  .lis- 
.■un.-erting  trick  of  continuing  to 'e.\act 
ihe'r  rant.    Still,  the  Ihe.ntres  manage 
■  ovi'ehow  to  survive,  and  even  to  leave 
a   living  v.-age  to  their  lesfcees  in  this 
.■otintry  they  have  a  loyal  ally  in  thti 
■..either,    as    the    present   month  has 
.abundantly  shown.    St. 11.  in  the  matter 
<m'  productions  we  can  for  ;iome  time 
to  come  look  only  for  sporadic  ..-rfovts. 
■I'he  ardent  fli'st-nighter— or  us  many  cf 
him  as  ma.y  be  left  in  town — can.  how- 
ever, console  himself  with  the  reliection 
that   it  is  alw&yri  the  unexpected  that 
ballpens.— Daily  Telegr.iph  vl.undonl. 


iTwo 

Ballets 


Maximillen  Stein- 
herg's  ballet,  "Midas," 
was  produced  in  Paris, 
Compared  Junc  2.  The  Daily  Teie- 
:;raiM'  pniilislied  this  account:  "The 
work  of  the  young  composer— he  Is  just 
over  30— is  a  portion  of  a  series  upon  the 
Metamorphosia  ot  bvld.  'Midas'  in  the 
f  rst  portion  of  the  aeries  to  be  per- 


niusic  dof.^  iiOL  alwajs  tal-:f  tli-;  hrsi 
place.  In  'Midas'  it  does.  Next  in  in- 
terest comes  the  dancing.  The  scenery 
is  less  of  an  attraction  than  usual,  and 
does  not  show  M.  Leon  Bakst's  usual 
originality  of  breadth  and  composition. 
Many  ot  the  dresses— what  there  is  of 
them— are  beautiful  or  amusing,  sucli 
as  those  of  the  nymphs  and  of  the  god 
Pan's  followers;  but  the  gods  of  Olym- 
pus are  not  very  successful,  and  Apollo's 
crimson  cloak  is  an  unfortunate  note. 
As  for  the  music,  it  is  a  delight.  The 
story  is  that  of  the  singing  contest  be- 
tween Apollo  and  Pan,  which  Bach  im- 
mortalized in  his  comic  cantata,  'Phoe- 
bus and  Pan.'  King  Midas  has  no  ass's 
ears  when  he  comes  on  and  he  turns 
nothing  to  gold,  but  the  ass's  ears  grow 
just  before  the  curtain  falls.  The  god 
Pan  plays  on  his  pipes  to  the  delight  of 
fauns  and  satyrs.  But  Apollo  takes  up 
his  lyre  and  plays  still  more  divinely. 
All  the  nymph.s  and  the  gods  turn  to 
him  and  praise  hnn,  and  even  the  fauns 
and  satyrs  are  abashed.  Midas  alone, 
to  curry  favor  with  Pan,  protests  and 
says  that  Pan  piped  better  than  Phoe- 
bus struck  the  lyre.  Apollo  turns  to 
him  with  a  smile,  taps  his  ears,  and 
they  sprout  up  into  asa's  ears  10  inches 
long.  M.  Steinberg's  music  is  the  per- 
fection of  freshness  and  true  color.  The 
gay,  shrill,  exuberant  music  for  the  god 
Pan,  and  the  wild  dances  of  his  follow- 
ers are  brilliantly  done.  Phoebus  Apol- 
lo's much  longer  music  on  his  lute  is  a 
delightfully  fresh  poem  for  the  strings 
in  the  orchestra.  Once  more  this  is  a 
ballet  in  which  the  music  holds  its 
proper  place— the  first— which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  in  tlie  Russian  ballets. 
But  the  dancing,  though  a  handmaiden 
to  the  music— as  it  should  be— loses  none 
of  its  value  for  that.  The  leaps  and 
l,ounds  of  the  fauns  and  satyrs  ai  o 
astonishing,  as  anyone  who  knows  the 
male  Kussian  corps  de  ballet  can  im- 
agine; and  the  dances  of  the  nymphs 
are  exquisite,  being  led  by  the  incom- 
parable Karsavina.  M.  Adolphe  Bolm 
is  a  delightfully  grotesque  Midas." 

Maurice  Ravel's  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  June  9. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  spoke  of  it  as 
follows:     "The  novelty  of  the  evening 
was  Ravel's  'Daphnis  et  Chloe'— without 
the  choruses.     It  is  iinpossible  not  to 
sympathize    with-  the    coinposer's  pro- 
test against  the  omission  of  an  integral 
p(prtlon  of  his  work,  whether  or  not  It  , 
has   the  importance   he   ascribes  to   it.  j 
For  the  Russian  ballet  to  shelter  itself] 
behind    a    mechanical    difticulty    is,  ofi 
course,    out   of   the    question.     Its   oi"-  ] 
ganizers  have  solved  problems  far  more  i 
intricate  than  that  of  placing  a  chorus 
out  of  the  way  of  the  stage  carpenters.  | 
Possibly,  before  the  season  is  over,  they  ] 
inay  be  induced  to  give  us  at  least  one  , 
pu  formance  of  the  original  version.  The  | 
verdict  on  the  controversy  must  in  any  , 
case   be    deferred    until   then.     Of   fhe ; 
quality  of  the  ballet,  even  in  its  present ' 
form,  there  can  be  no  question.  Ravel 
has   produced   a  score    that  astonishes 
his   admirers  by   the   vividness   ot  Its 
coloring.     He   has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered, while  his  gifts  were  admitted, 
as  a  painter  in  miniature  or  a  maker 
of  musical  bibelots  of  exquisite  work- 
manship   but    small    significance.  One 
cculd  almost  Imagine  that  he  had  set 
himself  to  dispel,  once  for  all,  a  form 
of  comment  that  had  become  Irritating 
to  him.    This  work  undoubtedly  contains 
some  of  the  best  music  he  has  written. 
The  entr'acte  between  the  second  and 
third  tableaux  is  in  itself  a  symphonic 
poem  possessing  not  only  picturesque- 
ness,  but  a  kind  of  inner  glow  to  which 
Ravel  has  not  hitherto  accusi^omed  us. 
At, other  striking  piece  of  orchestr,ation 
accompanies     the     apparition     of  the 
n>mphs  in  the  first  tableau.    Then  the 
dances!     The    danse    religieuse    in  the 
first  scene,  the  danse  guerriere  m  the 
Second,  and,  above  all.  the  concluding 
ensemble,    with    its    insistent  five-four' 
rhythm,  are  all  contrived  with  the  ut- 
most ingenuity — Ravel's  strong  point — 
v/ithout,  however,  sacrificing  for  a  mo- 
ment  the   feeling   of  spontaneity,  that 
the   composer   sought    to   create — proo- 
ably    self-conscioiisl.\ .    for    that    is  'ris 
way.     M.  Fokine's  choieo^raphy  strilces 
I  a  new  note.    While  i-ejecting  M.  Nijin- 
sk\'s  rf\ijlutioiiary  aesthetic  he  has  not 
disdained    to    profit    by    his  plastique. 
Thus     there    are     many    moments  in 
,  'Daphms'    recalling    L'Apres-Midi  d'un 
Faune,'  though  the  progress  from  one 
such  moment  to  the  next  is  on  familiar 
i  Fokine  lines.     The  result  is  beautifully 
I  harmonious.      The    action    of    the  last 
tableau    seems    to    develop    itself  less 
rapidly  than  the  music,  but  that  may  ! 
he  merely  because  the  musical  ear  takes] 
in   more   at  a  time  than   the  eye.  Ofi 
M.   Bakst's  coloring  theie  is  little  new' 
to  record  save  in   the  second  tableau,  j 
where  the  warm  note  of  the  costumes ; 
made  a  striking  effect  against  a  back- 
.ground  of  red  sandstone.     The  titular 
pa  i  ts   were   taken   by   M.    Pokine  and 
Mme.    Karsavina,    who   scored  another 
triumph.     M.  Bolm  also  added  another 
good  part  to  his  repertoire  in  the  gro- 
tesque dance  allotted  to  Darkon.  Karlier 
in  the  evening  he  had  repeated  former 
successes  in  his  pas  de  fascination  in 
'Tharnar.'  in  which  he  was  associated 
with  Mmc.  Karsavina  In  the  name-part. 
The  program  concluded  with  'Schehera- 
zade,' which  is  now  performed  in  ita 


.  nlin.  i  y,     :  : 

s.ymphonic  sin.'  m,,  .\hi,i,  ii  ..i^'i.l 
having  hitherto  been  omitted.  The  mu- 
sic of  this  section  is  very  welcome. 
Apart  from  its  lyrical  beauty  it  provides 
a  very  necessary  element  of  contrast, 
buf  the  choregiaphic  action  showed  vis- 
ible signs  of  belli-,  .mi  interpolation  in 
the  eai'Iier  schenii  .  .-  in'  h  in  fact  it  is. 
To  make  it  ht  wit'jout  showing  the 
joints  would  demand  a  remodelling  of 
the  whole  ballet.  Probably  M.  Fokine 
regrets  now  that  lie  did  not  use  the 
whole  of  the  music  at  the  outset.  .After- 
thoughts are  seldom  quite  satisfactory. 
There  are  some  in  'Tliamar,'  as  per- 
formed at  present,  which  we  do  not  re- 
gard as  entirely  successful,  although 
the  more  dramatic  vei'sioh  of  the  de- 
nouement is  more  in  keeping.  It  is  the 
curtailing  of  the  point  of  repose  be- 
tween one  adventure  of  Thamar  and  the 
opening  of  the  next  that  we  like  least. 
A  pause  is  required  there  to  make  tlie 
Indlpaled  repetition  more  convincing." 
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Opera  Two  new  operas,  each 

in  one  act,  b.v  Mascagni, 
will  be  produced  at  La 
Concert   Scala  next  season.  "Phe- 
d-re."  libretto  by  d'Annunzio,  music  by 
Ild'ebrando  Pizetti  of  Parma,  will  also 
be  produced. 

The  London  Times  appeared  to  like 
Miss  Amina  Goodwin's  hainmer-and 
tongs  style.  Her  "playing  of  Liszt's  Fan- 
tasia in  F-sharp  minor  was  an  extraor- 
dinary example  of  what  rigorous  drill 
can  achieve;  the  fingers  struck  as  if  an 

anvil  lay  beneath  their  blows  the  while. 
Ligzt  was  just  the  thing  to  profit  by 
this  military  style,  while  Schumann's 
'Nachtstueck'  was  put  through  its  fac- 
ings in  a  way  which  was  in  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  sloppy,  invertebrate  man- 
ner sometimes  adoi:)ted."  So  the  dreamy 
Schumann's  music  should  be  "put 
through  its  facings!" 

The;  fall  of  some  10  feel  of  stovepipe 
"endangered  the  realisr.i  of  the  scene" 
for  a  moment  in  a  performance  of 
"Louise"  at  Cog  ent  Garden 

The  Daily  Clironicb  (June  .'^i  found 
little  to  say  in  favoi-  of  Mackenzie's 
opera  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 

Mr.  Powell's  "Sonata  Teutonica," 
vdiich  he  filayed  at  the  .\eolian  Hall  ; 
yesterday  afternoon,  wejuld  ha\  i  nimie  ' 
a  concert  in  iiself.  it  takes  e'Onsidcr-  ! 
ably  more  than  an  lioiw.  and  there  is 
enough  matter  in  i'  to  furnish  three 
sonatas.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  invention  leads  on  from  one 
idea  to  another;  its  weakness  in  the 
slenderness  of  the  bond  which  unites 
the  ideas.  As  a  whole  it  produces 
monotony,  although  the  details  are  full 
of  intere.-5t.  It  gained,  no  doubt,  much 
from  the  composer's  playing;  but  he 
treated  the  piano  as  if  he  were  angry 
with  it  for  not  being  a  full  orchestra, 
and  one  felt  glad  he  was  not  playing 
upon  an  instrinnenl  that  one  cared  par- 
ticularly about.-   I. .Ill-Ion  Times.  June  6. 

Miss  Fanny  i.'i'j  '  l.iii'i  s  "singing  is  of 
a.  kind  which  has  now  gone  out  of  fash- 
ion. It  consists  in  applying  the  re- 
sources of  the  voice  in  accordance  witli 
tile  mood  of  the  moment,  and  without 
ari.v  relation  to  the  song  taken  as  a 
whole.  This  method  as  applied  to  such 
a.  song  as  Poldowski's  'Dansoiis  la 
Gigue'  was  most  piquant:  if  it  had  not 
been  so  funny,  it  would  have  amounted 
to   a   libel." — Ijondon  Times,   June  6. 

The  Times  spi-aks  of  Bacli's  Chaconne  ; 
from  the  Suite  in  D  major       "one  of ' 

the  ugliest  pieces  of  music  that  exist" — 
v»'hen  it  is  played  b\-  .-  oaie. 


(June  9)  said  of 
over  1500  seats 


The  Pall  Mall  '  laz-  ii, 
a  new  work  fm  l 
had  been  taken  t.\  .\ 1 i  r.i  ii. nis  the  open- 
ing night:  "Pi-or,'  .\1.; i  :-li.:  1 !- Mali  of  Mel- 
bouriif  ha,-  w  ri.ti  ii  :i  n  o|i,  r.a  in  three 
acts  I  all.  :]  -:!..|i:i,  iiMiiin.'  11  :ii  ill.'  ["-alla- 
diiini  la:-t  e\.iiiim.  it  i.-,  ,i  .-liort  opera 
wbh  li  o. .cullies  about  4.j  luiuntes  in  per- 
foinianfe;  also  its  libretto  v,  as  written 
by  the  composer,  and  is  in  the  Knglisli 
J  language.  There  are  some  points  in  Its 
j  favor,  yet  we  fear  it  is  not  a  good  opera 
or  even  a  work  of  tolerable  nn-ril.  It  Is 
all  very  weak  I'lici-ini  oi  .  In-'sii  ati^d  in 
the  manner  of  the  late  Italian  school, 
with  a  sli.sht  l.roini.l.-.  of  early  Strauss. 
The  musii-  w.is  iiKl.i.lir  enough,  and  yet 
the  singers  had  no  nieiody  which  left 
any  imprissmn  -V  diffirult  trio  at  the 
end  of  the  lii  sl  a.  t  bei  amc  a  very  sad 
affair  before  it  le.ached  its  end,  for  the 
vocalists  became  liopelessl\-  lost  in  its 
intricacies.  Miss  (.'onstaia  e  Inever  tried 
very  hard  to  make  the  role  of  Stella 
worth  while,  but  did  not  succeed." 

A  three-act  opera,  "Marioara."  li.x 
Carmen  S},  lva,  (Queen  Eiizabt-th  of  U-m- 
maiiiai  was  performed  at  tin  I'dijih  s 
Opera  House,  Vienna.  June  6.  The  iiinsii- 
is  by  Cosmovici  and  .Schmeidler.  The 
subject  is  a  rustic  love  tragedy  in  Koii- 
mania.  The  opera  was  loudly  applauded 
by  a  crowded  house. 

John  Alden  Carpenter's  violin  sonata 
was  played  in  London  June  3  by  Andre 
de  Ribaiipierre  and  Rudolph  (iaiiz. 
"Mr.  Carpenter  has  written  some  of  the 
most  musicianly  music  that  has  ema- 
nated from  America,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  essays  in  sonata 
form  that  the  American  repertoire  con- 
tains. At  no  moment,  however,  is  any 
great  height  of  ecstatic  imagination 
reached,  the  composer  apparently  con- 
centrating his  attention  uiion  the  use  of 
post-Tristan  harmonies  and  exploiting 
their  possibilities  in  a  delightful  way. 
There  is  a  'second  subject'  in  the  Al- 
legro which  has  something  of  a  folk- 
smig  .■iiarai/ter- a  gav  tiling  dr. .sued  np 


in  artistic  garments;  but  beyond  that 
and  a  somewliat  commoni)lace  presto 
finale  the  work  has  little  in  it  that 
calls  for  comment."  Tiius  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  We  do  not  think  the  critic 
does  justice  to  this  sonata. 

A  concert  of  Glazunoff's  works  was  ^ 
given  in  London  June  6.  Emil  Mlynarski 
conducted.  The  program  included 
"Stenka  Razine,"  ,the  symphony  in  13 
flat,  the  violin  ooncerta  and  the  piano 
concertp.  The  Times  said:  "Glazunoff 
is  so  various  that  he  seems  to  be  music- 
ally not  one  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
We  hear  in  his  music,  but  without  any 
sense  of  his  having  imitated,  Rhein- 
berger's  gift  of  felicitous  melody  which 
just  falls  short  of  inspiration,  and 
Bruch's  mellifluous  harmony  without 
his  touch  of  sentimentality.  He  has  a 
terrier-like  way  of  worrying  a  phrase, 
but  he  gets  over  the  ground  quicker 
than  Tschaikowsky ;  he  pcrjietrates  on 
occasion  ingenious  platitudes,^  but  with- 
out Scharwenka's  slightly  vu'lgar  tang. 
He  descends  at  tiirfss  to  Meskel's  trite 
sequences,  and  is  tarred  at  otiiers  with 
the  brusli  of  Liadov.'s  cleverness,  but 
rises  often  to  Borodin's  sane  and  clear 
outlook.  The  texture  of  his  work  is  oc- 
casionally as  firmly  knit  as  that  of 
Brahms,  and  like  Franck  he  assembles 
his  cbaraidi  -  in  the  last  chapter  and 
dismisses  tin  i.i  lo  live  happily  ever  after 
,,.  .  .,11,.-  i.,  :i  i.  ol  end.  That  is  the 
i  i  I    ;     I  idiony  gave,  the  first 

 i  i.  ii  was  as  fine  as  any- 

'  tiuiio  in  the  concert,  and  it  was  not 

Ili'i  cd  l>>  I  he  ne  w  works.  They  are  as 
hi..   Ii  ..    ..!"  Addison's  ''.Spectators" 


Calm 


The  Pali  Alall  Gazette 
of  June  S  published  thi.s 
carefully  considered  ar- 

Estimate  tide: 

"[''ollowing  the  daily  press,  several  of 
the  weekly  papers  of  London  have  pub- 
liahed  some  sort  of  account  of  the  wort: 
of  tb.e  late  Mr.  Laurence  Irving,  and 
the  longest  appeared  in  the  Saturda.v 
Review,  and  Vv-as  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
John  Palmer.  The  article  begins  b.v 
saying  that  tl;e  lamented  actor  was 
■late  in  arri\ing  to  bis  full  stature.  Fur- 
ther oil.  however,  the  writer  suggests 
tb.at  had  he  lived,  J\fr,  Laurence  Irving 
v.ould  have  done  better  things  than 
'^ven  the  best  he  accomplished.  That 
we  believe.  His  art.  as  has  alread.v 
been  said  in  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette,  was 
becoming  disciplined.  His  taste  and  im- 
agination, too.  we  thinls.  were  undergo- 
ing a  visible  purification.  The  man  who 
gave  us  that  fine  Karl  Skule  at  the  Hay- 
market  was  a  finer  one  than  he  who 
gave  us  th.-it  lago  at  His  Majesty's. 

"Ivlr.  Laurence  li  ving's  lago  reduced  a 
.great  conception,  magnificently  com- 
)'nscd  hy  the  pott,  to  a  piece  of  mere 

I      .a   .1.-. cc.    All  we  saw  was  a  bus- 

tlin  ;  II  i.;ing  r.T.Ecal,  with  so  little  'au- 
iboriiy'  that  v.'iien  he  was  prompting 
Roderigo  to  his  tragic  follies  he  seized 
r  nd  held  him  as  though  for  fear  he 
might  run  away.  It  will  be  a  long  timo 
before  some  of  us  forget  his  delivery  of 
the  'Divinity  of  Hell'-  speech,  sitting  on 
a  table  eating  a  bunch  of  grapes  tho 
while,  and  interrupting  the  poetry  every 
now  and  then  to  spit  out  a  pip.  It  was 
as  thou.sh  a  bass  wore  to  sing  'In  diese 
heilgen  Halle,'  .wearing  a  bowler  cocked 
on  one  side,  or  an  actor  were  to  recite 
•Q  what  n  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am 
T.'   vith  his  face  blacked. 

I  f  course,  Mr.  Irvin.g  was  not  thd 
I  -I  lo  turn  Shakespeare's  verse  into 
[.ri  se  in  tbi^  ■■vzty.  tnil  iif.  w.is  the  first 
to   coii\-frt   it    liUo   ■-  n  il    ,  ,\nel  he 

was  the  fii 't  iaiulisli  ::.  I'.r  of  standing 
to  reduce  la^^o  t-i  <inite  so  common  a 
plane.  Italian  Ipgos  generally  leave  .all 
the  diu'iiili,-  to  the.  ■  nhoMo.  Iv-.it  all  the 
ofbei'  Kn-'Ii.<''  I  iq.'-  \i  ••  have  seen,  with 
tlie-  ,..\.'..i.[i.  II  .1.  .\li  l.  iirence  Irving's, 
have  n.anife^tly  rcaii;;".!  the  grandeur 
ot  a  Sreat  deal  the  'iin.  .  ni'  lias  to  say. 
and  have  spoken  tho^.  \  isos  v,dth  a 
due  seiise  of  tbir  dignity.  A  year  later, 
when  he  came  to  the  Haymarket  to  be 
the  Sl<nle  in  Ibsen's  great  play,  h« 
1  In;  ,1  t  .lignity  with  him  and  gave  ai? 
t  .  .  .  i:n-d\-     interesting  performance. 

i,  :.ii|.;n  iieNcr  one  which  could  be  salcl 

ii.  i  -k!....-.  ill  the  emotions,  moods  and 
.  I'l ui  li 1 1 . .  -  :i !  1 1 .  i  I  ion.  anc'uisli,  joy,  ten- 
uerii.  II  1  courage — wit'", 
ivtii  i .  .1 .  a  11  of  them. 
iiior» ' .         ..Mill                i-i-ije.    Only  his 

luthi-.  1  ■  iMiie  could  have  played  the 

).,iii  II.  .A..i:ld  have  been  magnificent 
III  ii.  l;iit  Mr.  Ircing,  at  any  rate, 
understood  it— and,  after  all,  that 
is  something  to  say  in  these  days. 
It  is  this  quality  of  understand- 
ing which  makes  Mr.  Benson's  act 
ing.  and  used  to  make  that  of 
Mr.  Granville  Barker,  so  interestin.g. 
t-"or  e-\'ample.  nobody  could  look  loss  like 
the  Mark  .A.ntliony  of  '.Anth.my  ,and  Cle- 
opatra' and  Mr.  Benson:  and  yet  a  good 
nuir.y  or  us  take  great  pleasure  in  see- 
ing bin',  in  the  part,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  understands  every  line 
oi'  it  and  shows  lie  understands  it  by 
the  way  in  which  he  delivers  it.  TlVis 
was  the  outstanding  quality  of  Mr. 
y^aurence  Irving's  .Skule.  It  is  excessive 
to  say,  as  som.e  writers  do,  that  Mr. 
i-aurence  Irving  was  a  greft  act.ir,  but 
it  is  right  and  proper  to  say  that  ne  was 
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\u\cil- 
!ly  not 


New 
Don 


Isidore  de  Lara's  ••Poetk- 
and  Musical  Fantasy"'  was 
brought  out  at  tlie  Thentic 
Ju&n   pcnilna.  I'arls.  June  9.  Tlv! 
rnndent  of  the  Dally  Telegrapn 
••He  tells  the  story  of  Don  Juan 
1  y,  prose  and  music,  and  witli 
:i  of  a  cinematograph  thrown  In. 
-  being  the  composer,  he  Is  his 
.\n  playwright,  librettist  and  clnemato- 
.ph  aiTBUger. 

On  u  terrace  In  a  park  three  ladies 
ve  dressed  up  In  Louis  XV.  t:own^'. 
lelr  huslKinds  are  in  hunting  pink,  and 
butterfly  bachelor  in  a  tweed  suit 
.vers  roujid  them.  The  husbands  go 
r  hunting,  the  bachelor  goes  off 
lU-h  butterflies,  and  the  three  ladies 
il  each  otlier  strange  ghost  storle.'-. 
:,ich  met,  thi-  evening  before,  in  the 
■  ik.  a  stranger,  who  spolte  such  won- 

•  rful  words  that,  without  knowing  why. 
t  f y  fell  Into  his  arms.    While  the  ladles 

II   their  adventures  or   their  dreams 
(■  cinematograph  shows  us  the  three 
irs  of  lovers  in  the  park  behind, 
■•yecond  scene — A  Byronic  stranger  in 
.1  black  cloak  appears  in  the  limelight 
and  sings.    The  music  begins  only  now. 
He  sings  a  long,  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic monologue.    The  three  husbands 
run  on.  rapier  in  hand.    Have  all  three 
wives  been  dreaming  of  this  one  man? 
And  they  ask  him  who  he  is.  and,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  to  stand  and  defend 
himself.    He  replies  in  a  .song  of  much 
dramatic  power  that  he  is  Don  Juan- 
He  is  the  immortal  Don  Juan  and  the 
genius  of  the  species.     The  husbands 
lunge  at  him.  and  he  disappears,  while 
the  ladies,  who  have  crept  on  ill  the  i 
background,  burst  out  laughing.  Only 
Don  Juan  sings  throughout  the  playlet, 
for  he  alone  Is  immortal.    The  others, 
mere  ordinary  people,  talk  and  laugh,  ^ 
sometimes  in  verse  and  sometimes  In  , 
prose.     A  very  curious  effect  of  poetic 
fancy  Introduced  into  every-day  lite  is  | 
thus  obtained  and  exceedingly  well  car- 
ried out  in  the  music.    JI.  Marvlnl  or  1 
the  Paris  Opera  was  a  Don  Juan  wltb  a  I 
splendid  voice.  ' 

MUSIC  LEAGUE~bF  AMERICA 

After  less  t,han  three  months  of  ac- 
tivity the  Music  League  of  America,  the 
philanthropic  organization  formed  not 
long  ago  to  benefit  music,  musicians 
and  the  public,  has  developed  its  under- 
taking into  full  working  order.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-six  young  singers 
and  instrumentalists  have  appeared  be- 
ffore  the  committees  at  the  10  hearings 
held  in  New  York  city  during  the  last 
two  months.  Of  this  number  144  were 
singers.  18  were  violinists  and  34  were 
pianists.  Nine  singers,  four  pianists 
and  three  violinists  were  regarded  by 
the  expert  juries  as  possessing  the 
rjualilications  entillinf;  them  to  recom- 
•nendation  for  professional  appearances; 
Miss  Challet-Balme,  Pauline  L.  Curley. 
Doia  de  Vere.  Kdna  Duiiham,  Greta 
Torpadie  and  Helen  Heuscli.  sopranos: 
Hilda  Deigliton  and  Christine  .Schutz, 
contraltos.  and  Robert  Gootschalk. 
tenor:  Marie  Sakoff-Grunwaldt,  tieorge 
'         in,     Anne     Pease     and  Sinaida 

an.  pianists,  and  Samuel  Gardner.  , 

i  Jacobsen  and  Helen  Jeffrey,  vio-  | 

Among  the  judses  were:  An- 
Dippel.    Krancls   Rogers.  Gustav 

r.  Paolo  (Jallico.  Miximilian  Pilzer, 
ird  Detliier.  Max  Karger.  Michael 

r  and   Mmes.   Charles  B.  Foote, 
j^.    .  Cole  and  Florence  Pease. 

Four  series  of  Musii-  League  concerts 
have  been  planned  for  Boston,  New  York. 
Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown,  O.  Ea'h 
ronccrt   will    provide   cliances   for  tlie 

of  the  Music  I^eague's  younger 
^  to  be  heard.    Artists  o£  distin- 

d  reputation  will  also  appear.  The 

•  :  .1  lal  profits  from  each  concert  will 
be  set  aside  in  a  fund  to  be  used  in 
educating  the  most  talented  young 
-niisic  students  residing  in  the  city 
where  the  series  lake  plac«. 


on  or  in' 
ntary  f;, 

...0  ij.i  .1.  c.i.  .1  ,  I,.. I.  ,'l'iie  second  di;.;..  i, 
i:i  three  acts.  Is  "The  Round  Table." 
which  means  "very  much  what  Tenny- 
son meant  In  his  •Idylla  of  the  King.'  " 
The  third  part.  In  four  acts,  has  to  do 
with  •■The  Holy  Grail,"  but  It  Is  not  a 
bit  like  "Parsifal."  The  fourth  drama. 
In  three  acts  with  a  prologue.  Is  con- 
cerned with  "certain  factors  In  British 
politics  at  the  present  time,  Mordred 
being  a  kind  of  syndicalist  and  the  King 
representing  the  old  order,  their  conflict 
being  the  conflict  of  today." 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Buckley  first  enter- 
tained the  Idea  of  writing  a  national 
drama  which  should  contain  also  his 
own  views  "of  the  philosophy  of  life." 
The  legend  of  King  Arthur  seemed  to 
be  the  best  for  English  treatment.  Mr. 
Buckley  was  in  a  bank  at  the  time,  but 
he  read  everything  he  could  find  out 
about  the  legends.  Then  he  went  to 
Bayreuth,  where  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  drama  should  be  In 
operatic  form.  He  sent  it  to  Elgar; 
then  he  saw  Granville  Bantock;  finally 
he  made  arrangements  with  Rutland 
Boughton,  who  had  been  working  for 
three  years  on  a  libretto  based  on  these 
legends.  The  two  went  to  Tlntagal.  Mr. 
Boughton  composed  the  music  of  the 
first  part.  One  of  the  preludes  was  per- 
formed six  years  ago  by  the  Leeds  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Mr.  Buckley  told  a  reporter  that  he 
has  written  verbal  preludes  and  Inter- 
ludes ••to  suggest  atmosphere,  and  to 
take  the  place  of  the  orchestra  In  book 
form,  and  out  of  these  Mr.  Soujrhton 
evolved  what  Is  practically  a  new  art 
form.  He  decided  to  set  for  chorus  these 
parts  of  the  work,  so  that  In  what  we  call 
choral  drama  we  get  a  combination  of 
opera  and  oratorio.  Thi.s  is  exceedingly 
important  In  a  country  like  Eng'and, 
where  choral  work  Is  superior  to  any- 
thing abroad,  while  oi)era  as  an  art 
form  Is  rather  behind  the  time.  The 
nearest  work  on  the  operatic  stage  to 
our  method  is  'Boris  Godounov."  " 

About  one-third  of  the  necessary 
money  has  been  raised  .'or  the  theatre 
at  Glastonbury  where  Arthur  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  sleeping  beneath  the  hol- 
low of  a  hill.  There  Is  still  need  of 
£3000  that  this  theatre  will  be  national 
in  Its  scope.  Any  works  on  British 
subjects,  preferably  by  British  sub- 
jects, will  be  performed,  •'together  with 
Shakespeare,  the  old  Mystery  plays, 
folk  dances,  the  Gree't  drama  and 
so  on."  The  theatre  will  be  on  lines 
something  between  the  old  Elizabethan 
form  and  the  Greek  theatres.  The  or- 
chestra will  be  hidden.  There  will  be 
"plain  scenery  of  a  symbolic  kind  with 
symbolic  dancl'^sr  " 
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THE  "MOVIES" 


An 


Arthurian 


No  opera  with 
King  Arthur,  Mer- 
lin or  Lancelot  as 
Music  Drama  a  hero,  or  with 
Guinevere.  Elaine  or  Vivien  as  a  hero- 
ine, has  been  enthusiastically  received 
or  enjoyed  long  life  on  the  stage.  The 
fate  of  the  new  music  drama,  "Arthur 
of  Britain,"  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
cycle  of  dramatic  poems  by  Reginald  R. 
Buckley,  to  be  produced  at  the  theatre 
specially  built  for  it  at  Glastonbury, 
England,  has  been  published  by  Will- 
iams &  Norgate  (London).  The  first 
part,  which  will  be  produced  next  year. 
Is  entitled  "The  Birth  of  Arthur."  The 
author  says  that  it  deals  "with  the  birth 
of  the  British  hero— if  you  like,  the 
Superman.  Arthur  does  not  come  into 
the  first  part,  for  it  Is  the  love  drama 
•   Uther  and  Igrai:         •  '    instead  of 


The  announcement  that  the  Park 
Theatre  will  be  devoted  to  moving 
pictures  next  season  was  not  wholly 
unexpected.  There  were  rumors  to 
this  effect  two  or  three  months  ago, 
and  at  the  time  there  was  a  report— 
BS  yet,  fortunately,  not  confirmed — 
that  the  Boston  Theatre  would  not  in 
future  be  the  home  of  melodrama, 
spectacular  shows  and  opera;  that 
theatre,  too,  with  its  impressive  audi- 
torium and  its  nobly  elegant  lines, 
might  be  a  cinema  house.  The  Park 
is  the  right  size  for  intimate  comedies, 
for  dairity  operetta,  for  operas  like 
"The  Barber  of  Seville."  The  Boston 
is  still  a  theatre  of  which  this  city 
may  be  proud,  a  theatre  of  im- 
posing appearance  and  traditions. 

But  the  people  demand  motion  pic- 
tures. Theatre  after  theatre  arises  in 
Boston  for  them.  The  demand  is  uni- 
versal. The  amount  of  money  spent 
in  productions  and  by  spectators 
throughout  the  world  is  enormous. 
Excellent  actors  and  actresses  no 
longer  shrink  from  playing  for  a  film. 
Leading  dramatists,  as  Tristan  Ber- 
nard and  d'Annunzio,  do  not  hesitate 
to  write  for  the  films.  Some  look  on 
the  present  passion  as  ruinous  to  the 
true  drama.  Others,  like  Mr.  James 
%Velch,  the  actor,  who  in  London  has 
levived  "When  Knights  Were  Bold," 
In  which  he  has  played  Sir  Guy  de 
Vere  nearly  1800  times,  and  all  over 
the  world,  a  shrewd  man  of  the  thea- 
tre, with  his  hand  on  the  public's 
pulse,  believes  that  the  moving  pic- 
ture shows  and  the  sketches  in  music 
halls  are  leaking  new  playgoers.  "The 
cinema  in  particular,"  he  said  to  a 
reporter  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette," 
"develops  the  sense  for  the  drama  in 
the  young  people,  who,  after  having 
viewed  dramatic  and  comic  things  on 
the  screen,  come  to  the  theatre — if  I 
may  use  an  Irishism — to  see  what  it 
sounds  like." 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  said  some 
years  ago  in  Boston,  when  she  was 
talking  familiarly  with  friends,  that 
she  looked  forward  to  a  stage  enter- 
tainment in  which  there  should  be  ac- 


r,  and  with  music, 
j^lui    ,  ,  .i.ie.    There  was  a  re- 

ral  of  pantomime  in  Paris.  The 
inch  company  that  brought  "L'En-  ; 
It  Prodigue"  to  Boston  showed  how) 
ilstic  and  emotional  pantomime  | 
Ight  be,  but  the  public  of  this  city, 
associating  the  word  with  the  hot 
poker  and  the  string  of  sausages  andj 
the  greased  sidewalk,  and  even  for-' 
Betting  the  genius  of  George  L.  Fox 
in  pantomime  of  this  old  school,  gave.; 
the  visitors  the  cold  shoulder.  The 
taste  of  the  public,  always  capricious, 
now  for  moving  pictures,  a  form  ol 
pantomime,  for  to  our  mind  the  pres- 
ence of  gramaphones  is  an  imperti- 
nence working  harm  to  the  illusion. 

The  managers  of  '  legitimate"  thea- 
tres may  well  ask,  "What  are  we  to 
do?"  First  of  all,  they  might  consider 
a  remark  of  Mr.  Welch,  when  he  was 
asked  how  the  playhouse  could  bej 
more  popular.  "I  am  not  at  all  sure 
whether  we  could  not  come  dow'n  a 
little  with  our  prices."  If  there  Isj 
complaint  concerning  the  quality  of 
plays  brought  here,  the  managers 
might  truthfully  reply:  "We  have 
brought  some  excellent  plays  before 
you  during  the  last  two  or  three  sea- 
sons, plays  well  acted,  and  you  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  see 
them."  During  the  last  season  Bos- 
tonians  were  interested  chiefly  in 
moving  pictures   and   in  "detective 

dramas."  

A  few  days  ago  we  quoted  from  Alfred 
Bunn's  "Oltl  England  and  New  Eng- 
land," in  which  he  stated  that  there 
were  121  "dally,  weekly,  monthly  and 
other  periodical  newspapers  '  In  Boston 
alone  In  the  year  1553.  We  asked  if  his 
statement  were  credible.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Hastings  writes  to  us:  "The  statement 
Is  quite  credible.*  A  directory  published 
by  Damrell  &  Moore  and  George  Cool- 
idge  in  1S60  gives  the  names  of  138  peri- 
odicals for  that  year,  although  the 
nation  had  just  passed  through  a  period 
of  Intense  financial  depression.  Among 
the  periodicals  listed  are: 

The  Herald,  daily,  »3  a  year.  E.  C. 
Bailey.  _ 

The  Traveller,  dally.  $6  a  year.  Wor- 
thlngton.  Flanders  &  Co. 

The  Advertiser,  dally,  $8  a  year.    Na-  ^ 
than  Hale  &  Co.  ; 

The  Liberator,  21  CornhiU.  ^\  illlam  L. 
Garrison. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  Herald 
with  so  low  a  subscription  rate  at 
that  date.  Postage,  of  course,  was  then 
paid  by  the  subscriber  quarterly  to  the; 
local  postmaster,  a  bill  being  made  out 
for  each  separate  periodical.  In  1S80 
according  to  the  Memorial  History  of 
Boston,  there  were  still  in  existence  39 
periodicals  that  had  been  established 
previous  to  18-52. 

Fanny  and  Bunker. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

A  word  suggested  by  the  motion  made 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association  that  the 
neglected  resolve  to  commemorate  cer- 
tain great  contributors  to  the  fund  for 
its  erection  be  revived  and  executed  by 
the  construction  of  a  tablet. 

Is  it  a  memory,  or  only  a  tradition, 
tljat  this  pious  duty  was  neglected  be- 
cause of  the  distaste  which  was  felt  at 
the  Incidental  obligation  thus  to  per- 
petuate the  name  of  Fanny  Ellsler,  who, 
dancing  her  way  through  the  country, 
felt  the  appeal  being  made  for  the  monu- 
ment's completion  while  she  was  in 
Boston,  and  gave  a  benefit  for  the  pur-. 
,    pose  which  netted  a  considerable  sum? 

In  fact  there  was  a  facetious  suggestion 
'    once  made  that  the  figure  of  the  famous 
I    ladv  of  the  ballet  might  after  a  familiar 
'    sculpturesque  fashion,  crown  the  obelisK 
a-tlptoo  and  be  a  gracious  acknowledg 
menl  of  her  help  at  a  critical  moment. 
Ipswich.   -THE  OLD  'UN. 

If  such  a  tablet  Is  put  on  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  the  name  of  Fanny  Elssler 
should  surely  be  prominent.  She  was  a 
remarkable  woman,  one  of  the  supreme 
women  of  the  world,  to  be  ranked  with 
Sappho.  Cleopatra.  Catherine  II.,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  George  Sand.  Mrs.  Ed- 
dy the  great  Empress  of  China,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  a  few  others.  Honored 
In  Vienna,  where  after  her  brilliant 
years  she  passed  peaceful  da\  s  and 
nights,  admired  and  beloved,  she  should 
surely  be  remembered  In  Boston  where 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Margaret 
Fuller,  enraptured  by  her  dancing,  paid! 
a  famous  tribute.  She  should  be  grate- 
fully remembered  if  only  for  the  ponder- 
ous jest  attributed  to  the  Godlike  Dame., 
concerning  her  share  In  the  completion 
of  the  monument.  To  omit  her  name 
would  he  miserable  ingratitud^  especial- 
ly In  these  days  when  old  *)gles  and 
Staid  matrons  are  afflicted  with  the 
dan c I ng  mania.— Ed.  i— , 

Ibrothcrs,  European  novelty  artists:  the 
Walter  Lewis-Florence  B""nr_ore  Co, 
pany  in  "Telling!  Father."  ,7)^  Do,  o. ,  > 
Murther,    a  singing  ctmedL-nne.  com- 
ply;!, the  bill.  /\ 


Then  and  Now. 
Ae  the  W  orld  Wags: 
I  went  to  the  circus  the  other  day* 
I  and  was  disappointed.     \s  I  watched' 
that  truly  marvellous   aggregation  of 
j  man  and  beast,  dancers,  tumblers,  acro- 
j  bats,  men  of  might  and  women  of  skill.; 
,  bewilderlngly  active  In  thr^-e  r'ngs  and 
'  several  stages,  my  mind  went  back  to 
my  first  country  circus,  the  only  one 
to  visit  our  dead  village  'n  fuV.  twenty 
years,  a  visit  unwelcome  to  the  grave 
flders.  but  celestial  to  bedazzUd  youth. 
My  fatlier  did  not  approve,  but  my  sym- 
I  pathetic   elder   brother   frave    me  the 
needed  hatT-doUar— was  It  not? --and  I 
."=£;w  the  circus  In  the  a'ternoon.  Re- 
turning home  in  a  wild  joy  I  reported 
In  to  my  elder  brother's  hearing  that 
there  would  be  an  entiri  change  of  bill 
at  night,  but  he  did  not  take  (he  hint 
and  I  went  to  bed  know  ng  that  other 
eyes  were  dazzled  with  that  Ir.c.^mpar- 
able  kerosene-llt  spectacle. 

Where  is  the  lady  In  pink  tights  and 
short,  fluffy,  outstanding  skirts,  who 
leaped  through  gay  balloons  from  the 
back  of  her  galloping  horse,  while  the 
ring-master  in  evening  clothes,  strange 
garments  in  our  village,  cracked  his 
whip  and  the  clown  paid  compliments  to 
the  equestrienne,  and  gibed  at  the  ele- 
gant ring-master?  Why  does  the  clown 
no  longer  gibe  at  the  ring-master?  Why 
have  the  ladies  in  pink  tights  lost  their 
pristine  charin,?  But  for  the  youthful 
companion  at  niy  side,  whose  naive  en- 
joyment overflowed  upon  me.  I  should 
have  left  the  truly  great  circus  In  the 
midst  of  the  performance.  Yet  how 
much  greater  It  was  as  an  exhibition  of 
human  skill,  daring  and  Ingenuity  than 
the  circus  of  my  childhood!  To  my  sur- 
prise I  saw  no  really  evil  faces  among 
;  the  circus  atendants.  even  of  the  hum- 
j  bier  sort,  and  the  barkers  were  not  of 
sinister  aspect.  As  to  the  acrobats,  they 
I  are  still  my  delight  and  admiration. 
\  Those  performances  on  the  trapeze, 
done  with  faultless  grace,  triumphant 
ease,  and  the  Impression  of  inexhausti- 
ble reserve  force,  are  all  that  the  post- 
'  ers  say  and  more.  I  hear  that  the  smell 
of  the  sawdust  is  death  to  social  am- 
bition in  histrionic  circles,  but  what  a 
pity!  Those  supple  men  and  agile 
women  must  lead  pretty  sober  and  well 
ordered  lives,  else  they  could  not  be  so 
sure  of  themselves  in  their  daringly 
graceful  acts.  I  should  like  to, know 
them.  SPECTATOR  SENEX. 

Chestnut  Hill. 

The  Great  Wild  East  Show  is  still  in 
Boston.  "It  is  a  continuous  show,  and 
many  of  our  leading  citizens  and  dti- 
zenesses  are  in  the  ring.— Ed. 

RICH  AND  RARE 

"Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she, 
wore."  savs  the  narrator  in  the  eld  | 
ballad.    We  read  of  the  "jewell  ball"  ; 
given   bv   the   Prince   and  Princess  j 
Jacques   de  Broglie  in  Paris;  how 
there    were     diamonJs,  sapphires, 
rubies,  turquoises,  emeralds,  pearls; 
how  the  Princess  de  la  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne    wore    diamonds    valued  at 
$800,000;  how  the  Baroness  Henri  de 
Rothschild's    diamonds    were  worth 
certainly  a  million  of  dollars;  how  the 
j  Countess  Madeleine   de   Bryas,  Mrs. 
1  Edgar  Stern  and  other  noble  dames 
of  the  titled  or  untitled  aristocracy 
"bleezed  with  precious  minerals."  We 
also   note   that   colored   wigs  were 
worn  to  match  hte  jewels— in  other 
words,   the  women,  like  the  young 
fellow    in    Thackeray's    story,  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  dress  in  har- 
mony with  their  brilliant  stones  and 
to  live  up  to  them. 

Some,  reading  of  this  wanton  dis- 
play and  remembering  the  poverty 
i  and  consequent  crime  in  Paris,  re- 
membering, also,  that  such  instances 
of  splurge  are  not  unheard  of  in  this 
country,  declaim  at  once  against  the 
extravagance  and  ask:  "Do  you  won- 
der that  there  are  anarchists?"  And 
they  talk  wisely  of  the  revolution  that 
will  surely  come,  of  the  great  uprising 
with  arson,  plundering  and  murder- 
prominent  citizens  strung  up  to  lamp- 
posts and  crazed  women  raging  about 
with  flaming  torches. 

J^ot  long  ago  even  so  sensible  a 
man  as  Mr.  Filson  Young.  In  an  open 
letter,  besought  women  of  London— 
•'ladies  who  nightly  go  forth  in  lovely 
array,  sparking  with  Jewels"— to 
switch  off  the  lights  in  their  motor 
cars  when  they  pass  through  the 
streets,  out  of  consideration  for 
these  who  have  no  jewels;  he  be- 
.sought  them  not  to  "flaunt  such  cost- 
ly splendor"  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
would  necessarily  be  hurt  an.i  em- 
bittered hy  the  sight.  To  this  Mr. 
-Loxley  replied,  asking  Mr.  Young 
'whetlior  he  thought  that  "the  rich, 
likin  :       , '1,1  y  .and splendor,  would  be 


|'ii;it  to  po.ssess  such  things,  consented 
,|<)  it." 

-Ml  the  world  enjoys  a  show-  The 
jtoman  Emperors  knew  human  na- 
ure  when  they  provided  games  as 
\ell  as  bread  for  the  inhabitants  of 
their  capital.  The  great  majority  of 
the  poor  are  not  restive  at  the  sight 
of  jewels  on  the  rich.  They  expect 
it  of  them  as  in  monarchies  the 
pea.>'ants  wish  to  see  the  King  in  full  [ 
regalia:  Including  crown  and  sceptre. 
A  millionaire  in  a  shabby  suit  and  his 
wife  with  only  a  wedding  ring  would 
seem  imposters  to  many.  At  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  the  chief  en- 
tertainment for  the  strangers  and  for  ! 
those  in  the  upper  galleries  is  not 
the  action  on  the  stage  or  the  sound 
of  the  music;  it  is  the  show  of  the 
gorgeous  creatures  in  the  boxes  of 
the  horseshoe.  And  those  that  look 
on  the  diamonds  have  no  care  and 
anxiety.  They  sleep  without  fear  of 
thieves;  they  are  not  envious  of  a 
neighbor's  rivalling  or  superior  daz- 
zle. 


apji'-  eclat  ovi : 
■  !  -      '  . :  I' '  nc    in  vestments. 

^\  Ijat  is  poor,  feeble  man  to  do,  if  a 
comely  woman  bends  over  hlni  and  asks 
in  a  mutton-tallow  voice:  "Do  I  hurt 
you  much?" 


A  Remfnder. 

We  have  received  some  entertaining 
letters  signed  only  with  initials.  Much 
to  our  regret  they  go  into  the  waste 
basket.  Contributors  should  sign  their 
names,  though  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication 


He  believed  whateTer  was  incredible.  Happy 
nortal!  Fancy  bore  sway  In  him,  and  so 
iTid  were  his  impressions  that  they  inelud- 
a  the  reality  in  them.  Tlie  agreeable  and 
he  trae  with  him  were  one.  He  believecl 
a  Swedenborgianism— he  believed  in  animal 
aagnetism— he  had  conversed  with  more  than 
ue  person  of  the  Trinity— he  could  talk  with 
is  lady  at  Mantua  through  some  fine  vehicle 
£  sense,  as  we  speali  to  a  servant  down 
talrs   through  an  earpipe. 

Aids  to  Digestion. 

We  read  that  in  Pwis  a  burglar  has 
one  his  way  with  500,000  false  teeth. 
Ve  are  not  told  what  he  purposes  to 
io  withi  them  or  whether  he  himself 
eeds  a  modest  set.  There  was  an 
English  resurrectionist  who,  as  a  licensed 
utler  on  the  Peninsula  and  in  France, 
lulled  out  the  teeth  of  the  slain  on 
lattlefields  and  otherwise  plundered 
hem,  and  in  his  own  land  extracted 
eeth  from  the  tenants  of  peaceful 
raveyards.  With  the  money  from  the 
ale  he  built  a  hotel  at  Margate,  but  his 
arlier  business  was  discussed,  his  inn 
vas  avoided,  he  was  tried  and  im- 
irisoned  "for  obtaining  money  under 
alse  pretences" — ^^'e  do  not  see  the 
ustice  of  this — for  these  teeth  were  not 
alse.  The  wretch  was  found  dead  at 
ast  in  a  public-house.  The  Parisian 
mrglar  took  with  him  in  his  exit,  melo- 
iramatic,  with  possibly  a  dash  of 
omedy,  manufactured  teeth,  undeniably 
alse.    Now  what  will  he  do  with  them? 

We  have  also  read  that  false  teeth  , 
vere  invented  by  an  Italian  dentist,  one 
liussepangelo  Fonzi,  who  began  to  prac-  i 
ise    at    Paris    in    1798.     His  patient, 
.,ucien    Bonaparte,    pleased    with    his  ] 
vork,    recommended    him,    and  Fonzi 
;oon  became  the  leading  tooth  drawer  I 
md  tooth  plugger.    "After  years  of  ex-  i 
•  riraent   he   discovered   the  substance 

.  Ill   which  artificial  teeth  are  made,  l 
1  thus  earned  the  gold  medal  of  the  | 

;  -nch  Academy  of  Science."    One  of 

r  earliest  persons  fitted  with  a  nice 

,  was  the  Empress  of  Russia.  (We 
lue  sorry  that  hjer  privacy  is  thus  in- 
;aded.  A  woman,  empress  or  peasant,  to 
hf  Idealist  is  always  without  physical 
1-  mish.  Fonzi  should  have  kept  a  profes- 

i  iiial  secret.)  After  Waterloo  he  moved 

0  bondon.  Was  this  because  he  could 
lot  endure  a  Bourbon,  or  was  he  in  pur- 
suit of  guineas?  He  moved  again  to' 
Madrid.    Ferdinand  VII.  gave  him  there 

1  pension  of  1000  ducats  for  a  set,  upper 
nd  lower. 


Upper  and  Lower. 

W'as  Fonzi  the  first?    AVe  doubt  it. 
jwe   believe  that  the   early  Egyptians 
'knew     false     teeth;     that     Flaubert's  : 
iieens,    who,   leaning  with   elbows  on  ! 
Babylonian    balconies,    were    silent    as  ' 
they  looked  on  Asia,  sometimes  com- 
plained of  an  imperfect  fit.    When  in 
doubt,  go  to  the  Egyptians  and  let  us 
never  underrate  the  civilization  of  great 
Babylon. 

There  once  was  a  prejudice  against 
artificial  teeth.  The  word  "false"  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  The  sight  of  them 
in  a  velvet-lined  case  outside  a  den- 
tist's office  struck  terror  to  the  sensi- 
tive soul.  Sometimes  Uncle  Amos's 
set  would  fall  clattering  into  his  plate 
at  table.  Aunt  Luclnda  would  whistle 
tlirough  hers  when  she  was  praising 
Parson  Eddy's  powerful  sermon.  But 
in  these  days  sets  of  teeth  are  works 
ot  art,  to  be  compared  with  an  ex- 
quisite miniature  or  cameo.  Some  think 
It  would  be  a  kindness  to  any  child  to 
rob  him  of  his  appendix  soon  after  birth 
end  to  remove  all  teeth  aa  they  come 
ourse  of  nature.  Mark  the  change 
In  tiie  position  of  the  dentist  in  this 
countrj'  within  the  last  40  years.  Yet 
Byron  mourned  the  death  of  one  Wai»e 
in'  1820  as  a  private  and  national  loss 
"jle  was  much  superior  to  Wellington 
in  rational  greatness,  as  he  who  pre- 
.seives  the  teeth  Is  preferable  to  the 
warrior  who  gains  a  name  by  breaking 
heads  and  knocking  out  grinders."  And 
now  women  are  eager  to  be  dentists 
The  male  dentist  la  now  often  the  wise 
counsellor  of  women  patients  in  their 
domestic   and    business    affairs.  They 


Come  Again. 

As  tiie  World  Wags: 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  as  an  adviser 
of  happenings  In  the  past,  if  the  inn 
mentioned  in  Dickens's  "Our  Mutual 
Friend"  as  the  "Six  Jolly  Fellowship 
Porters"  had  any  prototype  or  wa's  it  a 
creation  of  his  brain.  I  am  reading  the 
story  for  the  third  time,  and,  as  I  feel 
that  you  like  to  be  asked  questions, 
I  venture  to  ask  one  for  the  first  time, 
as  an  old-time  reader  of  The  Herald. 
Tours  truly,  T.  E.  HILL. 

Bourne. 

We  are  unable  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. Dickens  probably  had  a  particu- 
lar inn  in  mind,  if  it  did  not  bear  this 
sign.  You  might  find  the  answer  in 
"Dickens  Country,"  by  E.  G.  Kitton,  or 
in  "The  Dickens  Originals,"  by  Edwin 
Pugli.  We  are  not  able  at  present  to 
consu't  these  books.  Dickens,  like  Bal- 
zac, used  to  study  shop  fronts  for  names 
of  characters.  Weller  was  a  hatter  and 
hosier  in  Ramsgate.  Tupman,  Snod- 
grass  and  Bardell  were  names  of  per- 
sons in  the  same  town.  The  character 
Sam  Weller,  however,  is  said  to  have 
been  sketched  from  Sam  Vale,  o  low . 
comedian  who  played  Simon  Splatter- 1 
dasii  in  "The  Boarding  House,"  a  farce 
which  contained  many  Weller-like  say- 1 
ings,  as  "I'm  down  on  you,  as  the  ex- 
tinguisher said  to  the  candle";  "I'm 
turned  soger,  as  the  lobster  said  when 
he  popped  his  head  out  of  the  boiler." 
Vale,  acting  on  the  Surry  side  years  be- 
fore "Pickwiclc"  .appeared,  afterward 
was  engaged  at  Covent  Gai-den.  He  died 
in  1S48.  Strange  names  of  inns  are  dif?- 
appearing  in  London,  and  even  in  Paris, 
but  in  Germany  they  are  inventing 
them  and  adding  to  those  already  cher- 
i.shed.  Berlin  now  has  the  Comfortable 
Chicken,  the  Cold  Frog,  the  Stiff  Dog, 
the  Thirsty  Pelicaji,  the  Dirty  Parlor, 
the  Musical  Cats,  the  Lame  Louse.  In 
Lelpsic  there  is  the  Old  Straw  Bag;  in 
Stadtohen  is  an  Open  Bunghole.  Near 
many  a  German  burying  ground  is  an 
inn  with  the  sign  "The  Last  Tear." 
Blavignac,  a  Swltzer,  wrote  In  French 
a  readable  history  of  signs— we  wish  it 
were  now  at  hand— and  a  history  ot 
signs  was  published  by  John  Camden 
Hotten.  Only  two  or  three  eating 
houses  or  taverns  in  Boston  boast  signs 
that  attract  attention  and  remind  the 
passer-by  of  old  times.  One  of  them  Is 
in  Pie  alley.— Ed. 

The  Melsterslngers,  a  distinctly  Bos- 
ton organization  and  always  a  big  fa- 
vorite  with  local  vaudeville  lovers,  | 
opened  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  yester-  | 
day,  their  fourth  annual  engagement. 
Despite  their  successes  of  former  sea- 
sons and  the  even  improved  quality  of 
their  act,  this  year,  the  Meisterslngers 

to   be   at   B.   F.   Keith's   Theatre  j 
but  for  two  weeks,  this  summer,  follow-  | 
ing  which  they  go  upon  a  limited  road 
tour  playing,  this  year  for  the  first  time,  ^ 
Broadway  engagement.  j 
The  Meistersingers"  act  possesses  suf- 
ficient excellence  and  interest  to  be  an 
assured  success  even  upon  blase  Broad- 
way.   This  year  they  have  selected  their 
scenic  spectacle  "In  Gloucester,"  with 
special  attention  paid  to  the  stage  set- 
tings,  carefully   arranged  to  represent , 
a  typical  Gloucester  fishing  colony  with  ; 
dories,  lobster  traps,  nets  and  all  the  j 
paraphernalia  of  a  fishing  fleet  even  to 
the  dilapidated  barrels  and  the  oilskins.  , 
having  their  place  in  the  picture.    The  , 
rising  of  the  moon  during  the  singing  of 
one  song  and  a  very   true  to  nature 
thund-erstorm  are  but  other  features  ot 
the  scenic  end  of  it. 

As  usual  the  Meistersingers  are  com- 
posed of  the  three  very  well  and  favor- 
ably known  mu.sical  organizations  the 
Harvard,  the  Schubert  and  the  Weber 
quartettes.  The  solos  this  week  are 
sung  by  A.  Cameron  Steele,  whose  selec- 
tion is  the  always  popular  "Down  in 
the  Deep";  by  Arthur  F.  Cole  in  "The 
Echo  Song."  and  by  Harold  S.  Tripp, 
who  sings  the  old  Scotch  song.  "Mary 
of  Argyle."  Altogether  by  soloists  and 
chorus  12  selections  are  sung  terminat- 
ing with  a  grand  finale.  The  Meister- 
singers were  recalled  again  and  again 
at  both  of  yesterday's  performances. 

The  Meistersingers  nre  but  one  of 
many  good  thivgs  upon  this  ■u'=.ek's  bill.  , 
Bert  Fltzgibbons,  as  lively  ana  as  talka-  j 
five  as  ever,  is  here  this  week.  Prior  to  i 
his  European  trip  Fitz^ibbops  used  to' 
confine  himself  to  rapld-tii'e  talk,  but 
now  he  has  gone  more  to  singing,  in 
the  same  general,  style,  with  his  own 
manneri.sms,  of  parodies  in  which  he 
yesterday  met  with  equal  ruccess.  He 
does,  however,  find  tim--  for  a  little  talk 
Emma  Francis,  in  her  cviglu.-il  Oriental 
novelty  introducing  a  number  of  grace- 
ful dances,  scored  a  lar;,'e  cticccss.  As 
usual,  Miss  Francis  Is  ac^omponied  by  a 
!  ti'oupe  of  Arab  acrobats,  who  do  some 
extremely^  difficult  some.'.sauU  and  hand- 
balancing'  work.  Bins  and  Kurt,  two 
funny  men  from  the  West,  with  ail  of 
tiie  proverbial  western  brecziness,  re- 
ceived their  full  share  of  applause,  as 
did  Fred  Whitfield  and  Marie  Ireland  in 
"The    Belle    of    Bingville.."  Randow 
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AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT 


From  the  reports  of  the  Johnson- 
Moran  friendly  trial  of  skill,  known 
to  the  vulgar  as  a  mill,  it  appears 
tliat  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris, 
including  visitors,  male  and  female, 
of  high  degree,  sat  thrilled  by  upper- 
tuts  and  kidney  roasters  and  chilled 
hy  the  "stalling"  and  defensive  at- 
.titude  of  Mr.  Johnson.  The  serious- 
nilnded  New  York  Times  relates  that 
an  American  woman — it  names  her — 
met  Mr.  Moran  at  his  dressing  room 
door  before  he  shied  his  castor  into 
the  ring.  "Kiss  me,  I  will  win,"  spid 
Moran.  The  woman,  "richly  gowned," 
planted  a  kiss  on  his  lips.  Her  hus- 
band stood  by  evidently ,  approving, 
but  the  referee,  M.  Carpentier,  was 
stoical,  as  became  his  office.  Nor  j 
were  cries  of  encouragement  want-  j 
'ng  during  the  fight.  Mr.  Johnson | 
wife,  loyal  and  with  diamonds  rix  al-  ; 
ling  those  of  any  princess  or  duchess  , 
present,  now  and  then  emitted  shrill 
tries:  "Hit  him.  Daddy!"  "Come 
along,  Pop,"  cheering  her  lord  to  vic- 
tory, as  on  a  memorable  occasion  the 
late  Mrs.  Fitzsimmons  shouted  to  bat- 
tling Fitz:  "Poke  him  in  the  slats. 
Bob;  pokQ_Jiim  in  the  slats!"  Thus 
history  in  amusements  repeats  itself; 
;is  at  the  ring  in  Carson  City  or  in 
Paris,  so  in  tournaments  of  old  and 
at  bull  fights: 

With  store  ot  ladles,  whose  bright  eyes 
Ftain  influence. 

Meanwhile  in  London  there  is  hot 
discussion   of  the  question  whetlaer 
women  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
boxing  matches.    On  several  recent ! 
occasions    women    have    cheered    or  i 
groaned  by  the  side  of  men.    For  the  | 
meeting  of  M.  Carpentier  and  "Gun-  ! 
boat"    Smith,    special   itrrangenatnts ! 
have  been  made  for  ladies.    The  oiiin-  | 
it  n  of  this  or  that  "well-known"  per-  ] 
Son  has  been  consulted.     The  Rev.  i 
Everard  Digby  is  said  to  have  "struck  1 
tile  keynote"  by  saying:    "It  is  sonie-  | 
what  early  Victorian  to  legislate  as  | 
to  what  sports  women  sliould  see  or  | 
not  see."    Is  the  reverend  gentleman  | 
an  ironist  or  is  he  a  survival  of  the 
c  id-fashioned    sporting    parson?    If  j 
Hugo's  Duchess  Josiane  were  alive! 
she  would  surely  claim  the  seat  of 
honor,  nor  would  she  in  these  days 
wear  a  niasik.    Even  now  female  pu- 
gilists   are    hoxing    in    a  London 
music  hall.    This  is  not  a  novel  sii:hi 
In  England,  for  Elizabeth  Wilkinson 
in  the  18th  century,  having  iiad  some 
words  with  Hannah  Hy  field  demand- 
ed  satisfaction   and   challenged  her 
to  .go  upon  the  stage  and  box  witli 
her   for   three   guineas.     If  women 
must   settle   disputes   in   public,  let 
them  use  rapiers  as  in  the  charming 
trench  print.    The  sight  of  women 
boxing  is  not  a  pretty  one,  and  there 
are  old-fashioned  admirers  o.f  the  sex 


who  do  not  likeHo  think  of  them  as 
spectators  at  the  ring,  with  or  with- 
out diamonds.  This,  however,  is  an 
age  when  women  are  bound  to  have 
their  way,  and  no  doubt  some  years 
hence  the  society  columns  of  news- 
papers will  class  a  mill  as  a  social 
event  and  give  an  imposing  list  of 
patronesses  and  "among  those  pres- 
ent." 


A    Paris   correspondent   cables   to  a 
New   Yorlc   newspaper  about  the  sick- 
ness of  Pol  Plancon,  the  "baritone."  M. 
Plancon  always  has  befen  a  bass  of  the 
I  species  known  as  "basso  cantante,"  and 
there  has  been  no  bass  his  equal  on  the 
operatic  stage  since  he  withdrew  to  live 
pleasantly  in  Paris,  collecting  picture."?, 
and  dining  sumptuously  at  restaurant.'?. 
His  only  rival  in  voice  and  song' that 
wp  remember  was  the  Italian  Nannetti, 
who  Is  still  living,  a  man  of  wealth,  s.  • 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  Plancon  ' 
had  voice  and  art.    No  singer  was  e\  er  j 
more  faithful  to  his  art,  to  the  com-  i 
poser,  and  to  the  public.    It  is  said  that  ! 
lie  left  the  stage  on  account  of  nervous-  | 
ness ;  he  thought  his  voice  was  begin- 
ning to  lose  in   freshness,   j'et  a  few 
who  heard  him'  sing  within  a  year  at 
his  friend  Jean  de   Reszke's,  reported 
that  the  voice  was  as  nobly  sonorous  as 
ever,  that  the  rich  quality  was  unim- 
paired.    There  was  a  season  when  lie 
was  absent  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  before  his  final  withdrawal ;  he 
was  then  In  Paris  comforting  the  last 
months  of  his  mother.     In  New  York 
friends  invested  his  money  for  him  wise- 
ly, and  in  New  York  he  was  known  as  a 
gourmet  as  well  as  a  singer.  Perhaps 
he  was  wise  in  leaving  the  stage  when 
he  did,  as  wise  as  Annie  Louise  Cary 
and    Mulka   Ternlna,    who   al!=o    left  a 
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I  glorious  name.  Jean  de  Reszke  was  als'j 
far-seeing  when  he  farewelled  the  publi' 
It  would  have  been  better  for  Mmr. 
Sembrick  if  she  had  retired  earlier  than 
she  did.  The  warnaest  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Mme.  Melba  now  prefer  to  re- 

I  member  her  than  hear  her. 

Some  "Pumpkins." 

We  read  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  about 
the  exalted  position  of  London's  Lord 
Mayor;  how  he  wears  an  earl's  robe 
when  he  meets  his  sovereign;  he  is  ex- 
offlclo  a  member  of  the  privy  council; 
he  is  permitted  to  enter  the  Tower  by 
day  or  night;  he  is  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city,  a  judge  sitting  at  the  Old 
1  Bailey;  he  is  sworn  In  by  the  lord  chief 
justice;  no  troops  can  be  marched 
through  the  City  without  his  consent, 
etc..  etc. 

When  Frances  Burney  told  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, physician  and  poet,  that  she  had 
for  the  first  time  seen  a  Lord  Mayor, 
there  was  the  following  conversation: 

"And  how  did~you  like  him,"  asked 
the  physician 

"Oh!  Very  well." 

"Why,  I  think  he  is  somewhat  of  the 
human  species;  there  is  some  resem- 
blance to  mankind  In  him." 


Unhappy  Children. 

Many  protested  against  the  suicide  of 
j  childi-en  in  Thomas  Hardy's  great  novel 
"Jude  the  Obscure,"  and  said  the  inci- 
dent was  preposterous,  incredible.  The 
last  edition  of  the  statistical  yearbook 
for  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  states  that 
during  the  year  1912,  112  children  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  committed  suicide, 
and  there  were  relatively  as  many  cases 
of  self-murder  in  the  agricultural  as  in 
the  Industrial  provinces.  A  London  jour- 
nalist, commenting  on  these  statistics, 
j  mentions  cases  of  suicide  at  the  age  oC 
five.  In  1892  a  Russian  said  to  be  106 
years  old  killed  himself;  for,  as  he  said 
in  an  explanatory  letter,  life  was  too  in- 
sipid for  one  that  had  known  the  good 
old  days.  His  case  might  be  coupled 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Roman  swell,  a 
Sir  Charles  Coldstream  of  his  day,  who 
made  way  with  himself  because  he  was 
tired  of  doing  the  same  things. 


Red  Hair. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Tower  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  drawn  up  a  chart  for  the 
benefit  of  the  eugenic  movement.  He 
declares  that  if  both  parents  have  light 
hair  their  children  will  have  light  hair. 

"If  both  parents  have  dark  hair  of 
the  glossy  variety,  about  one  child  out 
of  four  will  have  red  hair. 

"If  both  parents  have  fair  skins,  91 

I  times  out  of  100  the  child  will  be  a 
!  blonde,  once  out  of  1.5  times  it  will  be 
of  an  intermediate  type,  and  once  out  of 
55  times  a  brunette. 

"If  both  parents  are  tall    or  short 
their  chil(:.ren  will  follow  their  example 
while   if  one   parent   is    tall   and  the 
.other  short,  the  children  will  be  cither 
j  tall  or  medium,  but  never  'shorties.'  " 
t    Thus  the  restless  preachers  of  rugen- 
j  ics  may  see  "as  from  a  Tower  the  end 
I  of    all.      But    last    September    Major  1 
Hurst  read  a  paper  before  members  of  j 
i  tile   British   Association     who     visited  ' 
J  Burbage    in    Warwickshire    to  inspect 
I  the  red-haired  children  of  that  village. 
There   were  about  50  of  them  in  300 
families.     Major  Hurst  had  studied  the 
clilldren   in   Burbage  for  many  years. 
Hi.s  conclusions  were  as  follows: 

"When   both  parents  have  red  hair, 
all  the  children  are  red-, 
j    "When  both  parents  have  brown  hair, 
I  either  all  the  children  or  most  of  them 
are  brown,  and  a  few  red. 

"When  one  parent  is  brown  and  the 
other  red,  either  all  the  children  are 
brown  or  about  one-half  are  brown 
and  one-half  are  red." 

The  gallant  Major  does  not  think  that 
red  hair  and  a  hasty  temper  go  together 
'I  know  a  family  here  where  six  out  of  ' 
12  are  red-haired,  and  the  red-haired! 
ones  are  no  more  fiery  tempered  than  I 
\he  rest."  j 
Mr.  Charles  Kassel  has  also  made  a  ' 
!  study  of  hair.    He  calmly  states  that  ' 
[  no  great  genius  ever  had  red  hair.  Swin-  ' 
burne  was  the  only  illustrious  poet  that 
had   hair   of  this   color;  John  Bunyan 
was  the  only  great  reformer  whose  hair 
was  red.    Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fam- 
ous men  whose  hair  has  been  described 
by    biographers   were    dark   brown  or 
black.    Equally  important  Is  the  theory 
of  Dr.  G.  R.  L.  Cole  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  that  as  women  progress  Intellec- 
■tually  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
bald-headed.    Loss  of  hair  is  a  sign  of 
rapidly  progressing  civilization  and  of 
consequent    "intellectual    elevation."  It 
is  a  pity  that  poets  and  romancers,  be- 
ginning  with  Apulelus,    were    not  ac- 
quainted with  this  theory  before  they  ■ 
indulged  themselves  in  rhapsodies  over 
the    luxuriant    and    beautiful  hair  of 
heroines. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

.  Why  are  house  painters  so  Incorrigibly 
'  cheerful?  They  talk,  sing,  whistle  and 
guy  each  other  as  though  their  calllns 
I  were  the  Jolliest  In  the  world  and  no 
one  else's  counted.  They  certainly  pay  no 
respect  to  nilne.  A  house  painter  sim- 
ply can  t  understand  why  a  man  <ihnii1<1 
want  to  sit  in  his  stud.v  and  write  st  > 
less  why   he  should   desire  quietness 

LiJ?"fn"i:\-*'''''^  ^  •'"'"J  °f  boyish  cl. 
light  in  making  a  mess"  Or  is  there 
something   exhilarating    to    them    in  u-t 

wH^  whlh'".^"  °l  "orrlbirmrch  ne 

with  which  they  burn  off  the  olC  paint: 


b4 


:  tlilnk  I  r 
Unter.    I  1 


nii-l«nch'>l 
inelHnrhoiy 
«n.l   'ven  in»lancho!y 
But  never  a  m«laii- 


Sanctity  of  the  Sabbath. 
\9  the  World  Wags: 
Your  Interesting  account  of  a  New 
spy  divorce  suit  recalled  a  clipping 
Ich  I  shall  never  ccaae  to  regret  liav- 
lost  or.  In  a  too  generous  moment. 
\  en   away.     This  was  a   news  Item 
it  to  a  Boston  paper  from  a  middle 
■stern    state,    the   brief  story   of  a  i. 
mer's  wife  who  was  granted  a  divorce 
the  ground  of  cruel  abusive 
fitment.     One   special   Mtva.nce,  It 
'.   was  that,  althougp   she  lived 
miles  from  any  towh,  so  that 
;   was  out  of  the  question,  her 
1    would    not    let   I.er    have  a 
to  go  to  church, 
.ilwaj's  said,"  she  told  the  court — 
■-■  :<eems  to  see  the  simple,  honest 
■  ature — "he   always  said   he  wasn't 
eolng  to  have  his  horses  hellln'  around 
j  on  Sunday."  MIRIAM  LOWELL.. 

I  Winchester. 

.Mr.  .^iborn.  tl»e  operatic  manager,  has 
secured  a  tenor  that,  he  thinks,  will 
make  a  sensation  in  New  York.  His 
name  Is  Hardy  Williamson.  What  was 
it  the  dying  Nelson  said  on  his  battle- 
shlp7*Klss  me.  Hardy."  Well,  Mr.  Will- 
lam.son  first  exercised  his  voice  in  a  coal 
rpine.  This  bringrs  up  the  pleasant  rec- 
■ctlon  of  ilr.  Antonio  Pastor  \<Mth  his 

.ker  inviting  us  all  to  Join  in  the 
.  horus:  "Down  in  a  Coal  Mine."  From 
the  mine  Mr.  Williamson,  rose  to  the 
calling  of  stone  mason.  This  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  traditions.  Cam- 
paninl  was  a  blacksmith  ;  Dalmores  used 
to  blow  a  horn  ;  Kraus  was  a  waiter  in  a 
beer  hail ;  Wachtei  and  Eoetei  were 
coachmen  or  hackmen  and  therefore 
cracked  a  -whip  with  peculiar  grace  in 
Adam's  delightful  "Postilion  de  Long- 
Jumeau."  Ah,  why  cannot  we  hear  it, 
or  Auber's  "Domino  Nolr"  and  "Crown 
Diamonds"  instead  of  .«uch  dull  and 
labored  little  works  as  "The  Secret  of 
Suzanne?"  But  to  go  back  to  Jlr. 
Williamson.  Mr.  Aborn  heard  him  sing 
"Celeste  Aida."  "Tl>e  way  h»  hit  hi,?h 
C  stamped  him  at  once  as  the  real 
thing."  Musical  Mr.  Aborn !  What  a 
fine  ear  he  has !  Or  did  Mr.  Williamson, 
to  show  what  he  could  do,  transpose 
the  Romance  that  is  so  often  bellowed 
with  the  gestures  of  an  intrepid  swim- 
mer conscious  of  ladles  on  the  pier? 

Foreign  News. 

The  Breslau  seamstresses  at  a  meet- 
i  ing  of  the  Catholic  Handicraft  Union 
passed  a  resoiution*complaining  bitterly 
that,  owing  to  the  present  fashions  In 
women's  dress,  they  are  compelled  "to 
make  costumes  which  are  a  mockery  of 
Christian  modesty"  and  conflict  with 
their  conscience.  They  decided  to  refuse 
'  .-:li  orders  for  such  costumes  and  "lo 
direct  the  customers'  attention  to 
worthier  models."  Some  ingenious 
Frenchman  should  basM^N comedy  on 
this  resolution;  a  play  tWEAiiVould  be  in 
strong  contrast  with  ItWi  Gavaults 
"Manneciuln. 

In  the  waters  of  Bomb , 
species  of  fish  that  feed 
i.irvae.    If  one  of  tr,ese*6 
••Bomb^iv    Duck."    it  would 


.\u.:      '  t    M  r,    1 1,1  ■•.        ;  >;  ••:.,  d   eu.^.  . 
to  one   Diego  Gutlcres,   the  first  pilot 
:t  pro- ''hat  ever  went  to  the  country  of  the 
-■  t.'ist  of  a  j  rhillipplnas.     "Hee   maketh    report  of 

 many  .-iirange  things  In  that  Countrey, 

us  well  riches,  as  other,  and  saith,  if 
there  bee  any  Paradise  upon  earth,  it 
Is  In  that  countrey;  and  addeth,  that 
sitting  under  a  tree,  you  shall  have 
such  sweet  nmels,  with  such  great  con- 
tent and  pleasure,  that  you  shall  re- 
member nothing,  neither  wife,  nor  chil- 
dren, nor  have  an.v  kind  of  appetite 
to  eute  or  drlnke,  the  odoriferous  smel.? 
will  be  so  sweete." 

Has  any  one  yet  .stumbled  upon  the 
seven  cities  which  old  men  of  the  In- 
dians told  the  Spaniards  should  lie 
towards  the  Northwest  from  Mexico^ 
"They  have  used  and  use  dayly  niuci 
diligence  in  seeking  of  them,  but  the 
cannot  find  any  one  of  them.  The., 
say  that  the  witchcraft  of  the  Indian^ 
is  such  that  when  they  come  by  thesJ 
townes  they  cast  a  mist  upon  them 
so  that  they  cannot  see  them."  Som( 
of  us  may  recall  the  story  that  Wash 
Ingrton  Irving  based  on  this  legend. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

A  Scot  bought  a  penny  packet  of  cigar 
ettea  and  paid  with  a  sovereign.  He  countet 
fhe  change  and  saii  to  the  barmaid  it  wai 
not  rlRht.  "It  is  right."  said  the  barmaid 
"look  again  and  see."  The  Scot  lookec 
again  and  saw.  "Aye,  "  he  gald,  "it's  right 
but  It  s  just  right." 

Clippings. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ( 


Tour  remarks  on  clippings  prompt  md 
to  send  you  the  following  extract  frorrj 
the  will  of  an  Irish  doctor,  Franci^ 
Crumpe,  who  died  in  1877.  It  may  in-l 
terest  Mr.  Slingerton,  and,  of  course,  itj 
will  find  a  place  in  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son's collection.  By  the  way.  permit 
me  to  say  that  the  Sage  of  Clamport  isl 
never  called  "Herk"  by  any  of  Cap'n 
Nickerson's  customers.  Cap'n  Nicker- 
son  insists  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  thei 
greatest  of  all  the  Cape's  summer  visit- 
ors and  that  the  eminent  philosopher 
must  be  treated  with  respect  in  the] 
store.  It  is  true,  I  regret  to  say,  that- 
some  irreverent  villagers  call  him| 
"Herk."  i 

This  is  thp  clipping:  I 

"I  leave  and  bequeath  an  annuity  of 
£150  a  year  (an  ample  prevision  for  an 
irreclaimable  booby)  to  be  paid  by  f6C 
half  yearly  to  my  nephew,  John  Lang- 
ford  Crumpe,  to  be  paid  to  him  only  in 
Australia  or  any  British  colony  where 
he  may  desire  to  be  remitted  to  him. 
through  Provincial  Bank  and  any  co- 
lonial bank  in  London.  Let  him  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  some  profitable 
or  useful  purpose.  Having  lived  tTiere 
for  some  years,  he  ought  to  know  what 
to  do.  and  should  the  said  John  Lang- 
ford  Crumpe  return  to  Ireland.  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  I  then  revoke  this  an- 
nuity ■  from  tlie  said  John  Langford 
Crumpe,  and  he  has  my  leave  to  die  In 
the  pcorhouse." 

The  nephew  took  his  "medicine"  and 
his  annuity. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

East  Brewster,  Cape  Cod. 


laboral©  indi 
uieiu    ai,..  animal,   and  tii'- 

Indictment,   that  shows  almost  per- 
sonal feeling,  many  be  found  in  his 
curious    little    story,    "Jack   of  All 
Trades."     Tlie    enemies    of  Gunda 
might  have  drawn  their  description 
of  his  nature  from  Reade's  diatribe- 
The  counter-statement  that  Gunda 
Irannot  help  being  morose,  that  he 
did  not  ask  to  be  led  Into  captivity 
I'.a  not  wholly  unreasonable       a  dc- 
ij'ence.    Confinement  is  not  calculated 
to  bring  out  the  finer  and  nobler 

nny  zoo.  nowev.r  well  mr"  n:iged,  is 
a  painful  siglit.  Any  elephaiit  with 
a  naturally  amiable  dispo^itiot)  may 
\,cll  resent  the  enforced  and  public  j 
(exhibition  of  his  strengt!.  and  Intelll- 
b-ence.  The  poet  tells  us  that  as 
Adam  and  Eve  ate  nectarine  fruits 
in  Eden, 

The  unwieldy  elephant. 
To  make  them  mirth,  ised  all  his  might. 

and  wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis: 

but  that  was  before  the  fall,  before 
the  curse  fell  upon  crea'Jon.  The 
elephant  was  then  free,  careless, 
happy.  Nor  is  a  poet's  bea^t  always 
the  beast  of  the  naturalist  and  the 
keeper.  If  Gunda  is  dan!;c:ous,  he 
should  be  put  out  of  thrt  way,  de- 
cently and  In  order.  The  question 
new  is,  whether  his  presen'.  punl.sh- 
nient  l^^ruel.  Experts  aeree  that 
lie  willbe  reformed  bv  It. 

h  


■  :,p  We  u  -  .'.-'I  \'.i\'>w  111.-  aa:ii'.-.  bat 
he  was  undoubtedly  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  kings.    Perhaps  some  one 

I  what  Mr.  Joseph  Matthew  Sullivan. 
I  "Class  of  '72."  and  "J.  B."  have  done  ; 
■  for  the  .South  Cove  and  Fort  Hill.  1 
\  (\)  The  barkeeper  is  never  servile.  He  I 
(  Is  a  peg  above  the  hotel  clerk  and  the  t 
I  conductor  of  a  Pullman  car  and  only 
i  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  His  unl-  1 
'  form    of   spotless   white    should    be   a  ] 

guarantee  of  liquid  purity.  [ 
(5)   We    advise  you     to  read  Dean 

Swift's  remarks  on  the  awful  effects  of 

punning  and  the  I^ord's  vengeance  on 

punsters. 


Clippings. 

We  take  pleasure  in  re-publishing  these 
advertisements: 
London  Times.  June  12: 

AMERIC.^.VS  rt-E.<SE  NOTE.— DAUGH- 
TER    of     M.\RQfE.SS     with  InvallA 
mother,  needing  great  rare,  will  SELL  her 
RIGHT  to  oM  KUROPE.^N   TITLE.  What 
offers?  — Box   D.lTl.   The  Times. 
Montclalr  Times; 

L<dtes'  bathing  suits  of  the  most  <ex- 
qtilslte  style;  made  of  wool,  brlUlaiitlna 
Bilk  and  other  materials.  The  full  nutflt 
consists  of  shoes,  hat  and  rubber  hand 
bag.    All  sizea 


last  book  that 
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THE  CASE  OF  GTJNDA, 


ive  several 
mosquito 
ies  Is  tiie 
'kill  mos- 


The  city  of  New  York  is  greatly 
exercised  over  the  imprisonment  of 
Gunda,    an    elephant   In    the  Bronx, 
Zoo.     The   superintendent   has   pro-  j 
nounced  him  a  morose  and  savage 
the  bomb,  "now  a.  beast,    dangerous,    richly  -^^-^^"/^ 
of     the    suffragist  '  chains  and  cramped  quarters.  At  least 
'  '   one  newspaper  is  working  for  the 


,  litr  e-;  iust  by  being  near  them 

•Jn  the  very  day  that  the  news  of  the 
a>sa£3lnatlon  of  the  archduke  and  his 
wife  came  to  us  we  read  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  that  the  bomb,  "now 
regular  feature 

arsenal."  was  invented  by  Chevalier,  an  _  _ 

employe  in  a  government  email  arms  ""T  .r"  nuerty,  and  letters  have  been 
factory  in  Paris.    In  17^9  he  detcrm!ne<l    Deasi  a  iiuci     ,  i-  the 

for  some  reason  or  other  to  kill  Napo-   written    from    many    towns    in  the 
leon.    He  therefore  made  a   bomb  by 
tlUiiig  H  canister  with  powder,  bullets, 
broken  glass  and  white  arseitlc.  This 
WIS  to  explode  under  Napoleon's  car- 
riage   but  it  went  off  too  soon.  Tho 
■    lomb  was  constructed  by  St.  Ite- 
!id  Limoelan,  and  it  also  was  in- 
.  for  Napoleon,  but  again  the  ex- 
i  ;os.'jn  was  piemature. 


In  Old  Mexico. 

Is  Zacatecas  the  "Sacetecas"  of  the 
old  English  travellers  In  Mexico?  Sace- 
tecas, where  in  1568  w^re  "the  richest 
mines  in  all  the  Indies  and  from  thence 
thev  fetch  most  silver;  at  which  mines 
there  dwelt  above  300  Christians."  .Mr. 
Henry  Hawks  some  years  before  was 
amazed  at  the  splendor  of  the  m:-ie 
owners.  "The  pompe  and  llberalitie  oi 
the  owners  of  the  mines  Is  marvellous 
to  beholde;  the  aparell  of  both  of  them 
and  of  their  wives  Is  more  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  apparell  of  noble  persons 
than  otherwise.    If  their  wives  goe  out 

~it  their  houses,  as  unto  the  church, 
jr  any  other  place,  they  goe  out  with 
^reat  majesty,  and  with  as  many  men 
ind  maids  as  though  she  were  the  wife 
of  some  noble  man.  I  will  assure  you, 
I  have  seene  a  miners  wife  goe  to  the 
church  with  100  men  and  20  gentle- 
women aJid  maids.  They  keepe  open 
house:  who  will,  may  come  to  eat  their 
meat.     They  call  men  with  a  bell  to 


state,  some  of  them  hysterical,  de- 
nouncing the  chaining  as  an  outrage 
and  calling  on  high  heaven  to  avenge 
It      Some   say.   and   not   without  a 
show  of  reason,  that  if  Gunda  Is  dan- 
gerous, he  should  be  killed,  not  cruelly 
punished  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life     As   Boston   has   Us  elephants, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  In  New 
York  Is  not  of  merely  foreign  interest.  , 
The  hvsterlcal  letter  writers  start  ^ 
with  the  premise  that  the  elephant  Is  ; 
'by  nature  the  noblest  of  all  beasts;'; 
"the  huge  earth-shaking  beast  that  | 
hath  a  serpent  twlxt  Ws  eyes."   They  ' 
might  quote  Mr.  Phil  Robinson;  "Ele- 
phants do  most  things  that  men  do, 
and  a  great  many  besides  that  men 
cannot."  but  on  the  same  page  Mr. 
Robinson,  although  he  discusses  the 
elephant   In   the  chapter  "Harmless 
Beasts,"  also  says:  "It  seems  to  have 
most  of  the  virtues  in  ordinary  times 
of  an  honest  man;  at  others  it  de- 
velops a  depth  of  cunning  malignity 
that  all  the  Newgate  Calendar  cannot 
match  ••  There  are  hints  at  the  shady 
side  of  the  elephant's   character  In  I 
the  old  books;  ho-w  he  would  bide  his 
time  to  revenge  himself  of  an  insult; 
but  Charies  Reade  was  probably  the 


I  so  much  admire  your 
I  feel  sure  you  would  be  In 
newlv-dlscovered  Truths 
Life,  and  1  want  you  to  1 
who  knows,  come  and  tell 
I  am  able  with  the  help 
Astral  Impulse  to  go  nigh 
while  nobody  knows  of  my 
explanation  Is  that  R 
god —    .    •  .   

Questions. 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
If  you  will  refrain  from  praising  great 
men,  good  food  and  rare  booze  for  a 
while,  or  will  have  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son concentrate  his  thoughts  some  day 
when  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
landlord  won't  come  sneaking  around  to 
twit  on  facts,  peradventure  I  may  ob- 
tain satisfactory  replies  to  the  subjoined 
questions.  Like  the  Inunovtal,  Immoral. 
Sentimental  Tommy,  I  am  not  botherea 
at  a'l  bv  the  great  problems  of  lite;  but 
the  little  fellows  do  nip  me  continually. 

1 — Should  one  remove  one's  hat  when 
adresslng  a   female   sales-person   In  a 
[nice  store?    How  long  should  one  re- 
!  main  uncovered  in  Boylston  street  when 
I  one  Is  addressed  and  halted  by  one's 
I  wife  or  anv  other  woman?     Should  a 
gentleman  wear  his  hat  when  helping 
I  his  wife  to  select  new  apparel?  And 
Is   there   really   any  occasion   when  it 
18  proper  to  remove  the  hat  In  a  public 
elevator  If  some  other  woman  enters, 
it  being  understood  that  one's  wife  is 
I  with  one  at  the  time? 
!     2— Is  the  Greek   "nu  movable  '  con- 
i  nected  in  any  way  with  the  English  "r 
j  intrusive"?    In  moments  of  passionate 
1  exclamation  many  excellent  persons^  say 
"Emma-r-Eames,"  "pa-r-and-ma,"  "El- 
la-r-and  Emma-r-and  Etta. "etc.  Hel- 
lenes of  assured  social  position  used  the 
letter  "nu"  to  prevent  a  hiatus.  Sir, 
and  yet  I  have  been  Jeered  at  for  throw- 
ing In  an  extra  "r"  now  and  then. 

3_-V\-ho  was  the  first  Irish  policeman 
in  the  North  end? 

4— Is  the  white  coat,  as  worn  by  tne 
bar-keep  a  symbol  of  servility  or  of 
sanitary  conduct? 

5_When  The  Herald  and  other  news- 
papers speak  of  Sheriff  John  Quinn  sup- 
porting 10  of  his  family  at  the  expense 
of  the  county,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  give  the  item  an  academic  flavor  by 
heading  it  "Quinndecennlal  Doings"? 
Brookline.  PETEPv  J.  POD. 


Witch  "Burning."  | 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
Because  Miss  Evangeline  S.  Adams  of 
New  York  spoke  of  witches  as  having 
been    burned    in    Massachusetts,  you 
make  severe  reflections  upon  her  igno- 
rance,    saying    that     that    unfounded  i 
charge  "might  come  from  some  south- 
ern editor  vexed  by  northern  denuncia- 
tion of  negro  roasting."    That  blunder- 
ing charge  that  witches    have  been 
burned   in   Massachusetts   Is,  however, 
occasionally  made  by  other  people  than 
southern   editors — in   fact,    by  Massa- 
chusetts   people    themselves.     To  give 
an  example;     Boston's  official  Fourth 
of  July  orator  In  1892  was  John  Robert 
Murphy  of  Boston,  and  In  his  oration 
on  that  occasion  he  made  that  pjme 
baseless  charge  that  witches  have  been 
btimed    In    Massachusetts,    saying,  in 
speaking  of  the  Puritans  of  Ma^sachu- 
I  setts:     "They    persecuted    the  Quaker 
and  Catholic  alike,  and  burnt  witches  " 
j  This  blunder  on  Orator  Murphy's  part 
;  in  speaking  of  witches  as  having  been 
I  burned  in  Massachusetts  was  soon  ex- 
posed in  the  public  press,  and  in  the 
oration  as  afterward  printed  by  order  of 
the  Boston  city  council  (document  159 
of  the  Boston  city  documents  of  tht 
year  1892  the  word  "burnt"  in  the  above 
quoted  passage  in   the  oration  as  the 
oration  waa  delivered  and  as  the  pas- 
sage was  given  In  the   report  of  the 
oration  In  the  Boston  newspapers  of  the 
follo-wlng  day  did  not  appear,  but  had 
been     changed    by    Mr.     Murphy  to 
"hanged."  INDA. 
Portsmouth. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

A  certain   Glasgow   milkman   was  sus- 
pected of  using   the  pump   handle  rather 
too  much  before  starting  out  with  his  milk  i 
delivery-    The  other  day  as  he  was  stand-  j 
Ing    serving    customers    In    a    busy  side 
street,    a   man    passing   nudged    him.  and 
whispered:    "Look    out,    the    sanitary    In-  | 
spector    Is    comins    round     the  corner." 
Turning  off  the  crank  he  ru.«!hed  for  bis  . 
cream  barrel  and.  filling  a  huge  can  from  , 
It,   opened  the  milk  cask  and  emptied  It  ; 
In     The  "sanitary"  did  not  come,  but  the 
:  wife  of  the  •  tipster"  got  a  splendid  sup- 
ply of  rich  creamy  milk  that  morning. 

I  Well  Hung. 

I  The  Herald  has  mentioned  the  18- 
!  year-old  joint  of  beef  in  Leadenhall 
I  market.     A  leg  of  mutton  in  Bourne, 

Eng.,  is  still  older,  but  no  one  has  had  j 
I  the  courage  to  eat  a  bit  of  it.    Over  50 
vears   ago,    the   story   goev,    a  visitor 
I  called  at  a  butcher's  shop  and  bought 
]  a  leg  of  mutton,  saying  he  would  call 
for  it  later.    Like  the  man  in  Hardy's 
"Fellow  Townsmen,"  he  never  returned. 
The  Joint  is  still  there,  withered  away, 
looking  like  a  club  of  knotted  .wood, 

asWnftfiaWBw  

TIPPING  AGAIN  I 


Answers. 

Any  normal  man  entering  a  shop  for 
women  or  one  with  fem.ale  clerks  at 
once  is  not  responsible  for  hia  actions. 
The  boldest  becomes  shy  and  confused, 
as  a  lion-tamer  at  home.  Ha  does  not 
know  whether  his  hat  is  on  his  head 
or  In  his  hand.  Mr.  Hyacinth  Sage  in- 
forms us  that  he  always  uncovers  when 
he  is  in  a  shop  established  for  women 
and  served  by  women,  and  he  has  com- 
mitted the  greater  part  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood's  book  on  etiquette  to  memory.  A  I 
courtly  bow  is  enough  in  the  street-a  I 
bow  that  includes  respect  and  admira-  i 
tion.  Boylston  street  at  present  surely 
does  not  encourage  a  man  to  revive  gal-  , 
lant  formalities  of  the  ISth  century,  ^  e 
rcret  to  say  that  there  are  men  who  in 
any  street  when  they  meet  their  wives 
do  not  bow  at  afl,  but  content  them- 
selves with  saying:  "Hello!  What  are 
you  doing  here?  The  elevator  questjoji 
is  often  asked.  Mr.  Sage  says  the  hat 
should  be  removed  in  the  elevator  of  a 
hotel-  an  elevator  In  a  public  buildln? 
I.  as'  It  were  out  of  doors.  Neverthe- 
leso  manv  men  there  uncover-when  the 
woman  is"  comely  and  they  wish  to  make 
a  favorable  impression. 

(2)  \s  a  rule  "Emma-r,"  pronounced 
with  fervor,  comes  to  the  ravished  ea: 


Mr.  Marriott  Watson,  the  novel'sc.  : 
I  a  graceful  writer,  recently  attacke<l 
1  the  tipping  system  in  England,  a 
'  system  so  prevalent,  so  iiallowed  by 
;  tradition  that  even  men  In  author- 
ity, professors  at  the  universities, 
have  been  known  to  pocket  a  shiilinsr 
from  visiting  Americans,  Ignorant  o: 
their  exalted  position,  thankful  I  j' 
courteous  information,  feeling  t!  • 
obligation  the  moment  they  land  or. 
British  soil.  Arteinus  Ward  referred 
silly  to  oljllgatlon  In  a  letter  to  Punch, 
Extolling  English  hospitality,  he 
could  not  remember  an  Instance  w  hen, 
getting  Into  a  London  cab,  some 
Briton  did  not  shut  the  door  for  hlin 
and  then  extend  lila  open  hand  In  a 
friendly  manner.  "Does  he  not,  by 
this  simple  yli  tuchin  gesture,  wel- 
cum  me  to  England?  Doesn't  he? 
Oh  yes— 1  guess  he  doesn't  he." 

Such  Is  the  force  of  tradition  in 
j  conservative  England  that  Mr.  Mar- 
I  riott  Watson'.s  attack  has  been 
I  countered  by  replies,  some  of  them 


..ill,  .\i  :-.  r  il.-<ua  ^  <juas.  i'-"' 
■nee,  declares  that  tipping  Is  often 
.  acknowledgment  of  some  special 
■lire  or  service,  therefore  reasonable- 
"I'ho  true  metaphyslc  of  the  tip  is, 
that  it  gives  what  Is  really  a  payment 
for  work  done  the  appearance  of  a 
Iiiesent."  Giving  "a  copper  or  two 
more"  to  a  porter,  waiter,  or  mes- 
senger, than  he  expects,  leaves  a 
iittle  trail  of  gratification"  behind 
Mr.  Young.  He  has  to  buy  many 
dull  and  uninteresting  things;  why 
not  buy  a  smile  for  two  pence?  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  inquires  gravely 
into  the  psychology  of  this  social 
phanomenon:  "Can  it  be  that  the  tip 
is  an  instinctive  revolt  on  the  part 
of  luimanity  against  the  indignity  of 
the  'economic  nexus' — a  kind  of  rec- 
ognition that  service  which  needs 
a  certain  savor  of  good  will  can  only 
be  recompensed  by  some  offering  of 
Kood  will  In  return?" 

Words,  words,  words.  The  objec- 
tion to  tipping  Is  that  It  is  now  In 
many  places  practically  obligatory  if 
the  tipper  wishes  only  decent,  or- 
dinary attention.  The  employer  in- 
stead of  paying  his  help  proper  v.  ages 
allows  the  pul)lic— in  some  cases 
forces  the  public— to  pay  for  service 
which  should  be  free,  1.  e.,  that  is. 
already  paid  for  by  the  employer. 
Nor  is  the  one  tipped  necessarily 
grateful;  the  great  majority  expect  a 
gratuity  and  are  surly  if  it  is  not 
Iforthcoming;  nor  In  this  country  Is 
it  a  matter  of  "tuppence." 


A  mrin  of  Irreproachable  behavior  and  ex- 
cel lent  sense  preferred  on  his  travels  tak- 
ing his  chance  at  a  hotel  for  company,  to 
the  charging  himself  with  too  many  select 
Ipttei-s  of  Introduction,  He  confessed  he 
Itked  low  company.  He  said  the  fact  wag 
ill.  .aitpstable  that  the  Hoclet.v  of  gypHlta 
uas  more  attractive  than  that  of  bishops. 
I  he  girl  deserts  the  parlor  for  the  kitchen; 
I  lie  boy,  for  the  wharf.  I  knew  a  scholar. 
mT  Kome  experience  In  camps,  who  said  that 
\\'-  IlkPd,  In  a  har-rnora,  1o  tell  n  few  coon 
Hioiies,  and  put  himself  on  a  good  footing: 
wltli  the  company;  then  he  could  be  as 
ellent  as  he  chose,  A  scholar  does  not  wish 
t  J  be  always  pumping  his  brains;  ho  wants 
Kfisslp,  The  blackcoats  are  good  company 
finly  for  blackcoats. 


drowning  oft  the  Ualifornia  coast.  He  ; 
shouted  to  a  countryman  on  the  sliore:  , 
"Throw  rope."   The  answer  came;  No 

have  got.  iicfwoaaT'»=E(i.  _   

Prison  Baseball. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Pi'ieon  baseball  has  been  in  vogue  in 
Massachusetts  prisons  for  more  than  a 
generation.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
those  upon  whom  the  law  has  placed  It^ 
seal  of  degradation  enjoy  themselves  In 
the  pursuit  of  our  national  pastime. 
Here  we  have  no  umpire  baiting,  no  re- 
movals  from  the  field  for  disobedience  to  i 
orders;  In  short,  we  have  an  ideal  base-] 
bail  game  without  any  unnecessary  kick- 
ing and  fighting.  The  umpire  is  a  pris- 
oner, and  so  are  the  scorers  and  all  the 
players.  The  playing  is  really  first-class 
when  we  consider  the  lack  of  practice 
due  to  conflnenient,  but  the  base  run- 
ning is  somewhat  below  the  average  of 
a  good  team  in  the  outside  world.  The 
battery  work  I  consider  good;  the  out- 
fleldlng  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the 
only  radical  defect  In  the  playing  Is  a 
little  weak  infield  playing.  There  is  a 
playing  schedule.  The  scoring  of  the 
game  would  do  credit  to  Foster,  O,  P, 
Caylor,  and  other  great  baseball  scribes 
to  whom  our  national  game  Is  a  sclen- 
tifio  study.  The  applause  Is  hearty 
from   the   prison   audience;    credit  for 

Igood  playing  is  freely  glyen  along  with 
criticism  for  "bonehead"  plays;  the 
players  enter  heartily  Into  the  spirit  of 
the  game,  and  in  tlils  manner  the  game 
is  a  great  help  to  enforce  prison  dis- 
cipline, The  ball  playing  is  better  in 
reformatories  than  in  state  penitenti- 
aries; this  is  because  in  the  reforma- 
tories the  youthful  offenders  are  con- 
fined; that  is,  the  inmates  average  In 
age  from  15  to  35  years,  wliereas  in  the 
state  prisons  the  inmates  are  of  more 
mature  years,  consequently  much  lower 
in  an  athletic  way,  and  the  article  ol 
ball  played  by  old  offenders  is  neither  as 
fast  nor  as  good  as  that  delivered  by 
the  youtliful  inmate. 

JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN, 
Boston, 


Brahma, 

A  Vermont  journal  made  this  editorial 
Ktalement;  "When  a  metrepoUtan  news- 
11.1  per  devotes  considerable  space  on  its 
Hunt  page  theorizing  on  where  Vincent 
\stor  is  going  on  his  wedding  tour,  with 
ilio  ilate  of  the  wedding  not  even  an- 
iH. meed,  we  guess  we  are  entitled  to 
tliat  Mr,  Jonss  has  painted  his  hen- 
lp.uf--<'."  A  sound  statement!  It  iB  ft 
Vuiikee  paraphrase  of  Victor  Hugo's 
villaining  up  Waterleo,  To  the  Infinite 
lii,.  henhouse  of  Squire  Jones  and  As- 
liir''i  wedding  journey  are  RS  alike  as 
ih"  grasshopper  leaping  from  biade  to 
blaaa  and  the  eagle  winging  its  flight 
between  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame, 


IVlP,  Roosevelt's  Fish. 

i    .lu?t  now  we  prefer  to  consider  MP, 
'  Rocsevelt  as  a  naturalist,   We  like  to 
i  tliiak  of  him  obser^'ing  with  his  sleep- 
lc.=is  eyes  the  piranha,  that  fiah  about 
lth(>  size  of  a  herring,  a  hardened  oan- 
I  niljul,  daring  to  destroy  the  steering 
pri'i'lles  of  ft  boat  in  motion,    "And  it 
:  l  a.i  been  known  to  kill  men,"   This  fish 
should  be  brought  North  in  company 
iili   the  one  seen  by  Henry  Hawks, 
lae  chant,  in  Mexico  nearly  350  years 
jau",;    ''There  are  neere  about  this  city, 
I  of   Mexico  many  rivers  and  standing 
I  w:  ters  which  hp.ve  in  them  a  menstreus 
I  kiade  of  fisit,  which  is  marvelloua  raven- 
in  g,  and  a  great  devourer  of  men  and 
CTttell,   He  is  woont  to  sleepe  upon  the 
d  ie  land  many  times,  and  if  there  come 
ill  the  meane  time  any  man  or  beast 
;i  nd  wake  or  disquiet  him,  he  speedeth 
veil   if  he   get  from   him,    He  Is  like 
uu'.o  a  serpent,  saving  that  he  doth  not 
Pu\  neither  hath  he  wings," 

Hnw  well  Mr,  Henry  Hawks  wrote, 
thin  Tjondon  merchant  that  lived  five 
years  in  Mexicc!  Even  Mr,  Halllday 
\\  lUierspoon  would  applaud  this  para- 
Ktaph;  "There  remains  some  among 
llie  wild  people  that  unto  this  day  eate 
.me  another,  i  have  seene  the  bones  of 
a  Spaniard  that  have  bene  as  cleane 
l)\irni8hed,  as  though  it  had  bene  done 
by  men  that  had  no  other  occupation. 
And  many  times  people  are  carried 
away  by  them,  but  they  never  come 
apaine,  whether  they  be  men  or  women," 
Sole,  the  j-eaerve,  the  "emphasis  of 
under-statement,"  to  use  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy's  admirable  phiase. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

There  are  on  ncoasion  two  points  of  view 
as  to  the  punctuality  of  trains.  We  set 
one  in  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff's  story 
of  the  Limerick  station-master's  reply  to 
Lord  Sort,  who  had  arrived  Juat  toe  late 
for  the  express;  "Shure,  me  Lord,  the 
puncthuallty  of  that  train  disthurbs  the 
whole  town  ef  Limerick"" 


De  Senectute. 

We  have  seen  no  reference  In  the 
new.spaper3  to  ■  M,  B''i-ancols  Fertlault, 
who  celebrated  his  100th  birthday  on 
Ijune  25,  Ha  is  a  poet  and  as  a  bank 
clerk  he  could  afford  to  write  poetry. 
Mr.  Alfred  Neyes,  wliose  praise  was 
trumpeted  In  Boston  because  he  made ' 
handsome  sums  by  donning  his  singing 
l  obea,  Is  an  exception,  M.  Fertlault  en- 
tered the  service  of  a  bank  when  he 
was  30  years  old  and  left  It  at  the  age 
of  82,  He  published  his  first  volume  of 
poetry  In  l&JO  when  the  romanticists 
were  raging,  He  is  now  correcting 
proofs  of  verses  written  this  year.  A 
volume  of  his  poems  appeared  In  1912. 
How  many  In  the  literary  world  have 
equalled  this  record?  Michel  Chevreul 
lived  to  be  103  years  old.  His  first  book 
was  published  when  he  was  37;  his  latest 
f;0  years  afterward.  Miss  Caroline  White 
died  last  September  when  she  was  in 
her  101st  year.  She  began  writing  for 
magazines  when  she  was  22  ajtd  con- 
tinued until  within  a  few  months  of  her 
death. 

And  now  some  one  may  ask:  "Did  you 
ever  read  a  poem  by  Fertlault?"  No, 
and  we  do  not  recall  a  line  that  hat; 
been  (luoted  by  any  one.  But  there  is 
the  old  man,  active,  still  ardently  woo- 
;  ins  the  muse.  It's  a  fine  thought,  Be- 
ranger  said;  "Almost  all  the  good  work- 
men live  long."  But  not  as  a  faithful 
bank  clerk  was  M,  Fertlault  made  a 


"No  Have  Got." 

A.I  the  World  Wags; 

please  make  some  excerpts  anent  red 
.vliK-s  and  coolers  from  "The  Medical 
Atitiotiphere  of  the  Renaissance  as  por- 
iravrd  in  some  early  French  writers" 
l,y  'S."  In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
I  Jinirnnl  for  Jane  \%. 

A.  S. 


Mr.    Percy  Fitzgerald   wrote  a  book  | 
about  the  Savoy  Theatre  in  the  timeiof 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  a  scrappy,  incon- 
sequential book,  and  there  are  lives  of 
bullivan  readable  enough,  but  not  finely 
appreciative.     For  example,  "Ivanhoe" 
and  "The  Golden  Legend"  are  classed 
with  the  operettas  as  excellent  works; 
the  overture,  "In  Memoriam,"  is  solmenly 
discussed.    Now  there  is  a  new  volume. 
"Gilbert,    Sullivan    and    D'Oyly  Carte, 
Reminiscences   of   the   Savoy   and  the 
Snvoyards."    by    Francois    Cellier  and 
Cunningham    Bridgeman,   published  by 
Pitman,  London,  12s.  6d.  net.    The  book 
has  not  vet  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  nur 
knowledge,  but   the  reviews  in  EngU.sh 
journals  no  doubt  give  a  fair  idea  of  it. 
Francois  Cellier,  the  brother  of  Alfred, 
diPd  before  he  had  completed  his  allot- 
ted task.    He  had  conducted  Sullivan's 
music  for  a  long  time,     .\ccoiding  to 
Jlr.  Biidgeman,  Frcim-ois  was  too  much 
of  a  Bohemian  to  do  the  original  work 
for  which   he  had  the  capacity;  "but 
none  would  wish  for  a  man  who  found 
his    work    congenial    and    his  leisure 
crowded  with  enjoyment  any  career  but 
the   one   he   actual^    chose,"    and  the 
Times  remarks:     "When  an  opera  by 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  is  next  staged  in 
London   It  will  be  difficult  to  find  as 
good  a  conductor,  impossible  to  find  a 
better,  to  intPi'pret  Sullivan's  music." 


In  the  early  'I.ia.-  (if  Llie  ij-'iiiei,;.' 
Opera  Company,  founded  by  O'Oyly 
Carte  at  the  old  Oper.a  Comique,  Fran- 
cois was  conducting  and  from  187S  on- 
wai'ds  he  was  mu.^ical  director  of  Savoy 
operettas  except  on  Drst  nights  when 
the  composer  himself  conducted. 

But  where  does  Mr.  Bridgeman  come 
in  ^  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  kindly  \ 
af  him.     "It  was  to  Mr.  Bridgeman's 
mother  that  Sullivan  dedicated  his  first  . 
song."    The  Times,  not  moved  by  this  [ 
fact,    remarks:    "Mr.    Bridgeman    does  j 
not  tell  us  exactly  what  personal  con-  i 
nection  he  hims:-li  li.rl      ith  the  Savoy, 
operas,  and  from  He    inu  inal  evidence, 
of   thi.s    book   we    can    liardly  iinagine 
it  to  have  been  so  very  intim.ate.  for  the 
space   occupied   by   anecdote  and  per- 
sonal   experience    is    small  compared 
with   that  occupied   by   more  external 
information."    On  the  other  hand  the 
Pall   Mall   Gazette   is   pleased  because 
Mr.  Bridgeman  writes  "more  easily  and 
I  naturally."   than  Cellier  did.     It  finds 
I  the  book  "a  considered  narrative  full 
of   well-ordered   recollections   and  bal- 
anced appreciation,  where  old  impres- 
.«ions  are   set   down   witliout   gush  or 
exaggeration,   and   each  man   gets  his 
I  due  and  every  woman  too."   The  Times 
'  Is  disappointed  with  tlie  "meagreness" 
of   the   bulky   volume    and   its  dearth 
I  of  intimate  recollections.    It  is  not  con- 
soled by  such  sentences  as  these: 

"Would  that  I  had  jotted  down  at  the 
tjme  the  many  amusing  episodes  of 
both  our  authors  and  composers  that 
accompanied  tlie  'Patience'  rehearsals"; 
or 

"I  might  fill  pages  with  a  description 
of  my  own  personal  impressions." 

For,  as  the  Times  justly  remarks, 
these  personal  impressions  and  judg- 
ment would  have  given  the  book  value. 

The  Times  reviewer  was  entertained, 
!'ut  not  by  the  rather  flat  anf.cdotos. 

"The   comic   element   is  ^applied  by. 
ilie  style  in  which  it  is  written— a  fiill- 
1. '.coded,    luscious    style    which  recalls 
i  the  age  of  Pomponius  Ego.    It  is  re- 
I  freshin,al.\   quaint  to  read  in  these  d3.ys 
I  that    'Gill'f  rt'.s    unrivalled    humor  and 
Sullivan's  preeioas  gift  of  melody  flour- 
ished  beneath    tlie    sunshine   c.f  public 
approbaticn.  while  Carte's  master-hand 
had    steered    the    ship    with    its  '  rich  | 
.Trgos.v   of    pleasure   and   profit   on   its  i 
prosperous  voyage  across  calm  seas,  and 
the  Savo.v  Theatre  was  now  the  Mecca  ' 
of  all  pilgrims  of  tlie  play.'    .But  there  1 
are  higUer  flights.,  than  this.     For  In-  ] 
siance.    'Sullivan    was    a   reincarnated  \ 
firpheus.    Music  wa,s  to  him  the  breath  i 
iif  life,  not  a  painful  spasm  o'  congested  ; 
lungs.'    Or,  again,  commentiai-  on  tlie ' 
tendency  of  some  to  remark  of  Sulli- 
van's music  that  they  had  'heard  ;hat 
somewhere    before,'    one   of    the  joint 
authors    sarcastically     inswii-.  'Very 
likely,  sir,  you  may  h;i\  -    ii  ;  is  it  not  | 
equally   possible  that   ^  on      ■  e  heard' 
it    from    tlie    voice    of    Nace..e,  from 
■'  iience  the  notes  were  borrowed?' 

"A  truly  biighting  retort,  iar'oedl  Nor 
can  we  refrain  from  .looting  Mr. 
►iridgeman's  opinion,  with,  roeard  .  td 
the  'Yeomen  of  the  Guard.'  tliat  in  it 
'the  poet  had  bridled  and  brci';?ht  Pe- 
.^i'Sus  down  from  the  Helicon  of  unrt.il- 
ities  to  the  plain=  of  earth.  Henceforth 
-■at  any  rate  for  a  while -  le  would 
center  gently  on  terry  fi.ie.;  w'ithout 
r.ppaUlng  the  senses  ei  .in  ly  mor- 
tals. But  tlie  spoilt  I  ijilbert's 
muse  chafe .1  benfath  the  eiire  .  Ever.y  j 
new  and  then  he  seemed  ri-.sposed  to  ; 
ihow  the  cloven  hoof.'  Wc  fear  Sir 
William  Gilbert  would  have  regarded] 
tills  as  an  luil-.iml  allusion  ;o  the  purity  | 
I  of  his  Pegasus  lu  eecl.  But  tho  gem  of 
gems  occurs  wlien  it  seems  .c;ood  to 
Mr.  Bridgeman  to  wax  indignant  over 
I  the  application  to  Sullivan  of  the  phrase 
'the  English  Offenbach,'  whiclv  was  in- 
\ented  by  Prof.  Macfarren.  Mr  Bridge- 
man  says: 

"That  the  learned  professor  did  not 
Intend  it  as  a  compliment  to  his  gifted 
British  contempoi  ai  \'  is  eevious.  By 
most  of  us  it  is  iiecoptcl  ill  tile  reverse 
sense;  by  many  such  facetious  eumi' n- 
isons  are  resented  as  an  affront.  .  li  r 
on  Sullivan's  fame.  There  is  an  uiuni  - 
takeable  savour  of  jealous  spleen  and 
iU-natured  irony  in  the  phrase  'the  Eng- 
lish Offenbach.'  '  *  *  Musical  sa- 
vants in  France  lia\e  never,  so  far  as 
we  know,  returned  the  compliment  by 
calling  Offenliach  'the  French  Sullivan.' 
They  are  wiser  and  more  polite  across 
the  channel." 

Yet  the  reader  may  learn  that  the 
original  comedians  in  "The  Mikado 
were  taught  Japanese  movements  by  a 
Japanese  actor  and  geisha  imported  . 
for  the  purpose;  that  "Rudigore"  though 
never  revived  at  the  Savoy,  was  very 
successful  when  ii  \\.is  produced; 
that  a  playgoer  from  Yorlcshire,  asked 
how   he  liked   "Princess   Ida"  replied: 

"I  do  like  t'  music  well  enow;  "t  be 
bang  OOP  to  date  and  full  o'  tunes  I 
can  whistle;  but  t'  words  sounds;  te,i 
much  like  Shakespeare  fm-  f  likes  o  m; 
to  understand!" 

There  is  honest  writing  about  the 
failures,  "Utopia  Limited,"  "The  Grand 
Duke,"  "Haddon  Hall"  and  "The  Beau- 
ty Stone"  the  book  of  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Pinero  and  Comyns  C'arr.  Pin- 
ero  still  remembers  pleasantly  his  as- 
sociation with  Sullivan.  "I  doubt,"  he 
writes,  "whether  any  of  us  had  much 
faith  in  'The  Beauty  Stone'  as  likely  to 
attract  the  Savoy  public  in  large  num- 
bers, but  we^Sullivan,  Carr  and  I — 
did  wrhat  we  wanted  to  do;  and,  though 
it  doesn't  pay  the  butcher's  bill,  there 
lies  the  artist's  reward." 

The  Times  speaks  of  "Ruddigorc." 
The  Daily  Chronicle  recollects  that  at 
the    first    night    of    "lUiddygore"  Lord 
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Randolph     Churchill,  Laboucheie. 
George  Lewis.  Montague  Williams, 
Frederick  Leighton,  Sir  John  Millais  a ; , 
Whistler  were   in  the  audience.  XmO 
how   many    today   could   .say  ofC-han' 
whether  this  operetta  should  be  speii 
^^ith  an  "I''  or  a  "y"? 

The   dissolution   of   the  partnershiii 
was  the  result,  as  Mr.  Bridgeman  II 
US,    of  a   row   over   a   carpet.  Car; 
bought  the  carpet  among  other  thin;- 
he  judged  to  be  necessary,  and  chaige  l 
them  all  to  the  joint  account  for  ii 
newals.     Sullivan  acquiesced,   but  Gil 
bert  (so  lavish  on  his  own  comfort.^ 
boggled  at  £140  for  a  carpet  which  wouM 
i  not  draw  a  single  six-pence  into  the  e;;- 
chequer.    When  reminded  that  he  hail 
no   deciding  voice   in   the   matter,  iie 
■"vent  to  law,  parted  company  with  hi  • 
;  brother    Savoyards,    and    wrote  'Tli' 
Mountebanks'  with  Alfred  Cellier." 
I    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  concludes  lis 
review   with    calling   attention    to  the 
»inusing  stories  in  the  book,  the  stories 

tliaf  the  Times  found  "rather  flat."  and  i 
pays.  thir.  final  tribute  to  Sullivan:  "Sir 
Arthur  was  not  an  Irishman  jfor  noth- I 
ing,  evidently,  and  his  gi-aces  of  tem- j 
perament  come  out  richly  in'this  book. 
This  is  the  more  welcome  because  it 
I  levels  the  balance  and  brings  him  some  | 
of  that  well-discussed  fame  which  has! 
[been  something  of  ,a  monopoly  for  Gil- 1 
ibert,  thanks  to  the  electric  potency  of  I 
j  the  pen.    It  is  more  than  probable  "that  | 
Sullivan's  melodies  will  remain  perfect-  | 
ly  secure  when  Gilbert's  words  have  be-  I 
come  archaic  by  virtue  of  changes  in  I 
our  speech,  and  the  wings,  of  his  music  ' 
will   support  the  fading  lyrics  of  our 
English  Aristophanes.'    On  the  whole, 
life  may  be  the  boon  that  Gilbert  chris- 
tened it,  and  death,   too,   thoush  this 
view  came  less  aptly  to  the  lyric  stage. 
But  better  than  either  is  the  boon  of 
memory." 


Personal  '^'^^  London  S5Tnphony  Or- 
chestra.  at  its -ninth  annual 
.Notes  dinner,  gave  a  silver  lovinp 
cup  on  an  oak  pedestaU  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  to  Arthur  Nikisch.  Thank- 
ing them  he  said  something  about,  a 
prospective  tour  of  the  orchestra  in 
Australia  with  him  as  conductor. 

We  spoke  recently  of  a  home  founded 
by  Eleonora  Duse  for  actors  and  ac- 
tresses. It-  noiy  appears  that  it  is  "a 
pretty  and  congenial  refuge  for  .seri- 
ous young  acti'esses"  of  Italy  who  wish 
to  study.  The  Roman  Review  informs 
us  that  it  is  a  beautiful  villa  outside 
Porta  Pla.  surrounded  with  trees  and 
flowers  and  from  its  magnificent  terrace 
commands  a  view  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  as  far  as  the  Alban  Hills.  The 
library,  although  only  just  begun,  al- 
ready contains  many  valuable  works 
and  there  is  a  handsome  music  room. 
Miss  Lena  Ashwell  did  something  of 
the  same  sort  in  establishing  the  Three 
.\rts  Cltib  in-  the  Marylebone  road, 
London.'  ■ 

Mme.  Pavlova,  now  in,  St,  Petersburg, 
will  make  ;a  toih'  of '  ttt^',  Bnglisti  prov- 
inces in  August  and  September.  She  will 
tlien  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land in  the  charming  Gavotte.  "It  is 
not  yet  definitely  settled  if  she  will 
dance  in  London  or  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  exhibition  next  year." 

The  counsel  for  Mme.  Wagner  in  the 
action  brought  by  Isolde  Beidler  against 
her  mother,  in  ■\vhich  Isolde  claimed  she 
was  Wagner's,  not  Buelow's  daughter, 
said  that  the  case  was  .not  Beidler  vs. 
Wagner,  but  the  Prinzregent  Theatre  at 
Munich  against  the  Festspielhaus'  at 
Bayreuth.  He  said  that  the  Prinzregent 
Theatre  was  a  mockery  'of  Wagner, 
which  owed  its' origin  to  building  spec- 
ulators ;  and  that  even  the  late  Prince 
Regent  Luitpold  had  been  deceived 
about  it.  The  counsel  foi-  the  prosecu- 
tion letorted  by  declaring  that  the  Wag- 
ners had  been  earning  nearly  $'200,000  a 
■  i  nr  in  royalties. 

W  illi.an  Peel  spoke  about  peoples' 
tlieatres  before  the  Fabian  Society  in 
London.  His  own  e.Kperience  had  taught 
him  that  the  commercialism  of  the 
stage  system  in  England  was  too  deep- 
rooted  now  for  its  persistence  to  he  the 
fault  of  managers  or  critics  or  public. 
"It  so  happened  that  luxury  and  friv- 
olity were  demanded  by  sheer  force  of 
the"  system.  The  sort  of  'sport-and- 
drama  people  who  patronize  the  bars, 
the  people  from  whom  advertisements 
of  wine  and  corsets  or  programs  were 
likelv  to  bring  a  lucrative  response,  who 
looked  well  in  the  stalls  if  the  theatre 
had  to  be  'dressed'  by  'deadheads,'  and 
who  were  to  be  readily  reached  through 
•West-end  -libraries"— these  were  the 
pec:  id.to.be  attracted. if  a  the- 

ati-  '  ■  made  to  pay  under  pres- 

ent loieiitious.  So"  it  came  about  that  ^ 
the  poor  could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  | 
theatre,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  ignored  it.  "The'  only  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  avoid  the 
system  altogether  by  the  establishment 
of  'Peoples'  Theatres'— in  town  halls,  if 
need  be— at  prices  from  Is.  downward, 
helped  either  officially  or  by  donations, 
and  kept  in  touch  with  trade  unions 
and  the  various  societies  for  the  educa- 
tional organization  of  the  worker.s.  The 
•People's  Theatre  Society'  in  Berlin, 
which  has  90,'XJO  members,  and  is  assist- 
ed bv  the  government,  was  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  What  Germany  is  doing 
in  this  matter." 

Cecil  Lyle  at  Maskelyne  and.Devant's 
m  London  is  described,  as  a  magician  of 
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BUI."  Sir  Georsf  will,  howevpr.  flr.it 
produce  a  drama  which  he  accepted  as 
the  work  of  a  .stranger.  ■Michael 
'  >rme."  The  author  turns  out  to  he 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Greln.  the  wife  of  the  dra- 
matic critic. 

"Twelfth  NiKht"  was  produced  at  the 
I.lttle  English  Theatre.  Paris,  by  Philip 
('arr's   company    June    14.    when  .Miss 
.Tcannette    Sherwin,    then    making  her 
debut  in  Paris,  a  young  woman  hardly 
nut  of  h?r  tei-n.s.  as  Olivia  charmed  the 
-Tiieral  public  and  the  critics. 
"The  Golden  Fleece"  by  C.  B.  Wheel- 
nut  round  a  youiis  woman  was   produced   at    the  Haymarket. 
nd  another  y  reen  is  set    -  iAndon.  by  the  Stage  Society  on  June 
\t  "Sir.  Selblt's  command      jg,   jt       a  political  play  of  a  melodra- 
womaii  passes  throu^  the      maUc  nature.     "The  action  resounded 

of  bluff  and  blackmail.  The  characocrs 
talked  in  the  beautiful  language  ap- 
propriate to  tliose  arts.  They  were  al- 
ways setting  their  teeth  and  being  ter- 
rifically vehement.  The  chief  villain 
was  a  'spider'  and  people  had  'gaps 
In  their  armor'  and  the  like  decorative 
possessions.  We  are  left  with  the  sad 
conviction  that  the  author  had  not  a 
keen  ear  for  humor."  Thus  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  while  the  Daily  Chronicle 
found  "too  much  ot  the  sort  of  stuff 
that  is  talked  over  afternoon  tea  by 
people  who  have  read  a  few  elemenoary 
textbooks  and  want  to  think  them- 
selves in  the  movement."  Stavely  is  a 
hustling  young  politician  who  becomes 
for  a  time  the  leader  of  the  Labor  par- 
ty. He  falls  in  with  a  capitaliso's 
daughter  with  £50,000  in  her  o-wn  right, 
j  She  becomes  his  mistress.  He  throws 
!  her  over  .ind,  leaving  the  Labor. party, 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  Tory  peer. 
'  "We  last  see  the  capitalist's  daughter, 
who  is  said  to  be  a  mother,  recovered 
more  or  less  from  the  shock  and  talk- 
ing Browning  to  one  of  those  platonic 
adorers  so  Indispensable  in  plays  of  this 
kind."  Miss  Beatrice  Smith  was  highly 
praised  for  her  performance  of  the 
capitalist's  daughter.  "She  was  a  gen- 
uine discovery,  full  of  tempei-ament  and 
excellently  true  to  the  'highbrow'  type." 

Maugham's  "Land  of  Promise  "  will  he 
brought  out  by  Mme.  Eerthe  Bady  at 
the  Gymnase.  Paris,  next  season. 

"High  Tea.  "  a  little  farce  by  Lieut. 
H.  K.  "Holme  iPlay  Actors  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  London.  June  lo),  tells  the 
story  of  a  petty  officer  and  a  young 
trooper  wooing  a  girl,  who  suddenly 
announces  her  marriage  to  a  fishmonger 
on  the  previous  day. 

The  Irish  Players  performed  "The 
Cobbler,"  by  A.  Patrick  Wilson,  and 
Lady  Gregory  s  new  three-act  comedy 
•"^h"e  Canavans,"  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
London,  June  15.  The  program  was 
described  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as 
rather  feeble.  Mr.  Wilson's  piece  was 
a  sketch  showing  how  an  .Antrim 
schoolboy  who  had  received  a  Bible  for 
good  conduct,  threw  it  at  the  head  of 
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.    ,,,en  followed  that  of 
The  great  stars  of  those 
rnevalier,  '  Macdennott. 
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Loftus,,.  the  Two 
\er  and  a  few  others, 
.o  .vN-as  tl.en  a  clog  ^ancer  Llt- 
was  just  startmg.  -Artists 
,ow  be  getting  £200  a  week 
■  ning  only  £10  or  nS. 
-,,rv  -savs  that  of  her  rje-w 
..     Ta.     Canaavans,"  •no^^'''',/'^*,; 
,ere  in  this  issue  of  The  Herald  aU 
to   put   into   play  form 
imaginative  tales  that  w«re 
■lor  people  in  Ireland.  The 
*    the  poetry,  •  and  the  im- 
,l'ue  .of  the  play  .belong  to 

-  ivrland  far  more  than  to 

1  Mr  Yeats  are  about 
ti'on  of  Irish  folk  lore 
!         have  been  gathering 
1  lor  over  15  years. 
Claire  Dux,  a  singer  of  whom 
,  .    s  things  are  spoken,  expected  to 
:,i   in    ''Boheme"    at    Covent  Garden 
•  ne  17  but  she  went  into  a  hospital  at 
..rhn    or  treatment  of  .  an  eye  -^hlch 
.   injured  as  a  child  with  a  pair  of 

"^mur  Pachmann  has  been  playing 
real  success  in  London  to  audi- 
hat  crowded  Queen  s  Hall  The 
Times,  in  a  warmly  eulogistic 
,     remarked :   "Opinion   is  divided 
•,on   Mr    Pachmann's  discours&s,  part 
.':rd"ing  him  tc  be  a  ^r>ecies  otner..^ 
,nn,  and  part  wishing  that,  such 
case   he  would  bite  some  of  the 
pianists.    To   every   listener  his 
,w.  opinion,  and  to  every  artist  his 
■.vn  mode  of  appeal."  • 
Y.van  Gerkiich,  a  famous  highway- 
,an  of  Gradishta  (Servia)   sang  a"  ; 
av  to  his  place  of  execution  in  a  high  ,, 
.  tenor  that  might  have  made  b.s 
..  in     opera.     Before   the  fatal 
was    fired,    two    young  girls, 
.iansta     and     Lenka,      thiw  them- 
,lves  in  front  of  the  guns  and  begged 
^or    death    with    him.      Maiista  was 
■  us   sweetheart,    but    Lenka.  had  only 
:,r.n  him  once,  when  her  father  gave 
■=anctuarv  after  the  murder  of  a 
v  merchant.    Both  girls  were  re-; 
i"  in   a   fainting   condition  •while 
VUV..U  met  his  fate—Pall  Mall  Gazette,, 

""conltance  Collier,  having  returned' 
from  the  United  States,  has  been  playing, 
,t  the  Manchester  Hippodrome  in  a  new- 
sketch,  "Getting  Out  of  It." 

The  South-  Hampstead  Orchestra. 
,  women),  led  by  >Mi's.  Julian  Marshall, ; 
"ave  its  2Sth  concert  recently  in  London,  i 
''There  was  indeed  an  imforeseen  occur- 1 

"nee  which  testified  to  the  steadinE^s 
,r  -Mrs.  Marshall's  forces,  for  when,  m  ; 
■es<:  of  energ\- — during  Goldmark  ^ 
■'  overture— tl>e  talented  conduct-  . 
;  .  11  with  her  stand  and  her  score  to 
Uie  floor,  the  performance  suffered  no 
nterruption  either  of  note  or  spirit.  ] 
Mr.  John  Gilbert   Higgins,   a  yp"nf  1 
l^rrister  of  St.  John's,  Newfouiidland, 
was  so  moved  by  hearing  Mme.  Evelyn 
Scotney  sing   an   -We   Maria   that  he  I 
wrote  the  followin.g  poem: 

,  „,,,r„,.  ^i    I  v«t^-<-'  iind  t  heard 
"  ating  by. 
Ti  nii'lfil.T. 
niP  Ptlrr<"l. 
of  that  Wrd. 

and  fVr. 
rom  on  bisli 
...1,  lipids  not  the 

^rthlv  poet,    or  ^opmed  it  like  the  dream 
rrvr-'n-iirders  In  a  paradise 
-    croiel  ir  niaii.v  ;i  ni-plm; 

^oft  wiS^:  Tl..  blow  Ivm  summer 

-  •    .  :;  is  like  tbe  'U""''*  S'^^""i.„>, 

Kicep  lie  wakes  to  earth  with 


a  little  boy  who  had  called  him  a  min 
ister.  and  "so  the  good  boy's  grandfallier 
was  sorely  disappointed.  Lady  Gregory's 
play  was  even  thinner.  "It  delineated 
a  time  serving  miller  of  the  days  of 
Essex  and  Queen  Elizabeth,/  who  with 
brother  gets  Imprisoned  for  disloy- 
alty. The  brother  gets  him  out  by  im- 
personating her  majesty,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  small  humor  about  the 
Queen  having  been  murdered."  The 
Dail^r  Telegraph  said  of  it:'  "Some  of 
it  was  excellent  racy  nonsense,  aome 
of  it  did  not  quite  come  off;  but  it  all 
had  delightful  phrasing,  and  the  true 
inimitable  Irish  air.  What  the  fun 
would  have  been  without  Mr.  .Vrthur 
Sinclair  we  need  not  speculate,  but  his 
miller  was  exquisitely  droll." 

Mr.  Zangwiil's  duologue.  "Six  Persons," 
a  curtain  raiser  for  his  "Plaster  Saints," 
was  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
London,  June  15.  The  story  is  of  a  hasty 
betrothal,  of  which  both  have  repented. 
Each  manoeuvres  so  that  the  burden 
of  a  rupture  may  fall  on  the  other. 
"This  involves  a  good  deal  of  soliloquy, 
which  the  exacting  may  feet  down  as  old- 
I  fashioned,  but  the  piece  has  some  hu- 
ll morous  t'nrns  and  affords  quite- a  passa- 
ble entertainment." 

,\rthur  Bourchier's  production  of  "The 
Double  Mvsterv."  took  place  at  Man- 
chester, June  12.  The  German  original, 
"Der  .\ndere,"  was  produced  in  Ger- 
many in  18S3.  Jlr.  Bouchler  used  a  suc- 
cessful French  version.  'The  play  is  ■^r j^^^^^  ^j^, 
on  the  Jekyll  and  Hyde  order  Haller.  M  ^.^ 
was  a  respectable  German  Judge    who  .^.j^,,  j^^,^ 


world  :i:id  traiisliitcU  iiUd  Ih  i.iiiKU,.-,  , 
Dr.  Max  Meyerteld  is  adapting  Jones's  ' 
"Silver  King,"   "The  Liars  "   and  "Mi-  i 
chael  and  His  Lost  Angel"  for  the  Gei-  I 
man  stage.  I 
The  first  real  translation  of  "La  Dame  f 
aux  Camelias"  to  he  played  in  London  ; 
is  that  prepared  for   I^.vdia   Yavorska  i 
(Princess  Bariatinsky  i.    Some  years  ago  | 
a  license   for  the   translation    was  le-  [ 
fused,  althougii  adaptations  have  been 
allowed,   also  performances  in   French  j 
and    Italian.     The,  Pall    Mall    Ga'zctte  j 
states  that  Mme.  Yavorska  was  a  per- 
sonal  friend  of  "Eu.genle  Hochas,  an  | 
artist  famed  for  her  ir.arvellous  beauty— 
■who  wa«  the  first  to  play  the  part" 
The  first   to  play  the  part   was  -Mile,  j 
Docke.  and  the  honors  were  then  borne 
away  by  Fechter,  who  took  the  part  of 
Armand.  i 

"Kismet"  was  performed  for  the  4uOth 
time  in  London  on  June  18.   Oscar  Asche  ' 
and  Miss  Lily  Brayton  gave  mere  than 
250  performances  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa.    Mr.  Asche  as  HajJ  has  spoken  | 
more  than  600,000  lines. 

".Vdele"  failed  in  London  and  had  the 
shortest  run  on  record  at  the  Gaiety.  1 
Joseph  P.  Bickerton,  Jr.,  who  took  it 
to  London,  spoke  of  the  great  succes.s 
of  the  piece  in  America,  attribu^pd  the 
failure  in  London  to  adverse  criticisms, 
and  said  there  was  a  prejudice  against 
,  .American  plays.     But  many  plays  se-i 
verely  criticised  by  the  London  journals 
■  have  had  a  popular  and  pecuniary  suc- 
I  cess  within  the  last  few  years,  and  one 
'  of  the  greatest  successes  in  London  is 
the  American  play.  "Potash  and  Perl- 
muttcr."      When    Mr.    Bickerton  was 
asked  whether  he  Intended  to  produce 
another  play  in   London   he  answered 
emphatically,  "Xo.  sir;  I  do  not."  So 
"Adele"  comes  hack  to  this  country. 

Lady  Gregory's  new  one  act  play  "Th" 
Wrens"    was  "performed   at   the  Court 
Theatre.  London,  by  the  Irish  players. 
June  18.    The  scene  is' outside  the  doors 
of  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
the  night  that  the  Bill  of  Union  was 
carried    In   1799.      The   characters  are 
tlwee   gentlemen's  .    gentlemen,   and  a 
couple  of  strolling  ballad  singers,  "all  of 
whom    discuss    the    political  situation 
from    the   various   standpoints    of  the 
■Prodesan'  and  the  'Papisher,'  the  croppy 
and    the    oran.geman,    the    admirer  oT 
Pitt  and  the  admirer  of  Grattan.       •  I 
The  sketch  is  on  the  light  side,  and  a  ] 
good  deal  of  It  is  amusingly  occupied 
with   the    views   of   the   male  ballad- 
singer  on  the  subject  of  "taking  the 
pledge.'"    But  why  "The  Wrens"?  j 
E.  T.  Thurston's  new  play  "Driven"  | 
was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  The-  j 
atre,  June  17.    It  is  said  that  the  play  l 

■  is  based  on  one  ot  his  novels.  Diana  j 
Staff urth,  the  wife  of  a  member  of 
l^arliamenl,  overhears  a  consultation  of 
doctors  and  learns  that  she  has  only 

'two  years  to  live.  Her  husband,  not 
knowing  that  she  has  overheard,  keeps] 
the  secret  and  wishes  her  to  enjoy 
fully  what  life  is  left  to  her.  He  neg- 
lects her  for  politics  and  she  flirts  with 
Capt.  Furness,  finally  goes  to  the  opera 

■  with  him  and  t'hen  to  his  rooms  "for 
a  bit  of  food."  There  he  offers  to  leave 
the  army  and  she  consents  to  elope  with 
him  the  next  day.  but  she  finds  out  that 
he  had  ordered  a  supper  for  two,  and 
it  dawns  on  her  that  he  was  too  con- 
fident, whereupon  pride  asserts  itself, 
and   crying   out    "I    have   never  been 

,  'counted  upon'  before"  leaves  him.  Her 
husband's     kinsv.oman     Barbara  has 
opened  Staffurth's  eyes,  so  he  calls  on 
the  soldier,  tells  him  the  secret,  gets 
her  letters  back,  for  the  gallant  cap- 
tain does  not  wish  to  sacrifice  his  career 
for  a  dying  woman.     In  the  last  act 
the  diagnosis  of  the  physician-in-chief 
turns  out  to  be  wrong.     Husband  and 
wife,  now  in  perfect  health,  mutually 
confess.     They  had  really  loved  each 
other  all  the  time.     The  story  is  told, 
Mr.     V.'albrook     says,     nnt^i     a  quiet 
strength,  insight  and  tenderness.  "The 
scene  between  her  and  her  lover,  with 
its  culminating  cry.  'I  have  never  been 
counted   upon   beforel'   is  new,  admir- 
ably true,  and  one  of  the  really  One! 
things   among'  the  plays   of   the   day.  j 
Tlve  subsequent  one  between  the  hus-[ 
band   and   the  young   officer  was  as; 
'effective'  dramatically,  but  not  nearlyi 
so   sincere.      If  ever   a  man   loved  a 
■woman.  Furness  loVed  Mrs.  Staffurth.l 
We  had  realized  that  from  his  everyj 
tone  and  glance,  and  from  all  we  hadj 
.And  at  last  she  had  ac- 
ind   promised    to  go 


WmO    gX  ■.»•■«-  — ■    ^ 

.  sentenced    criminals.     From  ill-health 


away  with  him.    Such  a  man.  on  hear- 

scuiciK-cu      ing  that  his  beloved  had  only  a  few 

and  overwork  he  developed  another  ego  iB  ^^j.^  months  of  life,  would  never  throw 
1  that  prowled  about  at  night  commit-  I  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^y^^^  j^^if  a  dozer 
ting  the  crimes  that  Haller  Xo.  1  woulo  |  gg^tgnces.  He  would,  first  of  all.  sus- 
be  obliged  to  try.  Perhaps  the  judS'^  ^  j  pgct  the  husband's  statement.  Thi  ;i, 
absorption  in  crimes  led  to  a  subcon-  ^.^g,,,  accepted  it,  his  reply 
<!Clous  admiration  for  the  criminals.  The  ■  • 


June   17.     "Ab  .1   ti-iMisCii,.;:-!.  ■■■a.-^i 
Anglian    rusticity    the    play    has  the 
merits  ot  fidelity  and  humor,  although 
the  author  does  not  claim  any  vc 
great    mastrry    of  stagecraft," 
old    wiseacre.    Father    William,  a 
the    Manchester    police    try    to  co 
nect  a  visitor  in  the  district  with 
recent  brutal  murder.    The  stranger  i; 
soon   in   a  Web   of   suspicion.  Father 
William  is  anxious  to  see  the  murderer 
hanged,  also  lo  outwit  his  eldest  so 
the    police    sergeant,    "to    show  In 
I  where  he  got  his  brains.  "    The  Fn 
rlner,  cornered,  turns  out  to  be  a  'i 
I  tective  himself. 

'     "'The  Xut,""  an  adaptation  of  "Le  Ti 
jde  Bresilien."  by  .Vancey  and  .\rm' 
'was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Ki 
land,   at  Brighton,  June  15.    Dr.  Ber- 
nard, married,  is  bothered  by  a  past 
for  Miquelte.  who  does  not  know  ih 
he  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  haui 
him.  and  she  has  a  mother.  Compli 
lions  arise  from  his  endeavors  to  mi 
him.self  of  the  two.    He  even  presents 
himself  as  a  Spanish   Don  and  wons 
her.  hoping  thus  to  prove  her  unfait'i- 
ful  to  himself.   The  translation  by  Jo>.^ 
G.  Levy,  in  common  with  others  of  ii 
similar    character.    "surtet(s    from  tli.' 
handicaps   under   which    they   arc    n  - 
variably  produced.    'Continental  al^:i 
don'  would  shock,  and  the  attempt.^ 
"tone  down'  are  so  obvious  that  ri^: 
ness  is  emphasized  rather  than  otiv 
wise." 

The   story   of  Periander.  Tyrant 
Corinth,  Is  told  in  tragic  verso  at  : 
Odeon    by   Messrs.    .\thanassiades  r 
Malteste,    the    former    of    whom  h 
,  caught    some    echos    of    the    a,ni  ii 
Greeks,   his  ancestors,   and   the'  Inn 
;  of  whom  has  turned  the  prose-  vei  sr  i 
1  Into  excellent   French  lines.    The  pi  - 
:  formance  was  given  for  the  benefit  ..f 
French  schools  in  Greece  under  the  pat-  j 
ronage   of   a    committee   including  M. 
Athos    Romanos    (Greek    minister  i;i 
Paris),    M.    Georges    Clemenceau,  M 
Emile  Faguet,  M.  Jules  Lemaitre.     n  i 
many   others.     The   Periander   of   t  m 
Odeon  is  not' half  so  wicked  as  he 
1  believe,  in  Pausanias.   In  a  fit  of  nii~- 
taken  jealousy  he  slew  his  wife  15  yc^  rs 
ago.  but   he   has  repented   ever  sim  .-. 
The  ancient  Procles  took  away  his  son, 
Lycos— the    Lycophron    of    the  Greek 
story,    and    now   brings   him   back,  a 
grown  man,  to  avenge  his  mother. 

The  trajedy  lies  in  the  disclosure  by 
the  revengeful  grandfather  of  Periand- 
er"i  guilt  when  father  and  sun  have 

met  fondly  again  .at  last.    Lycos  must 
t^te  the  father  whom  he  had  yearned 
j  to   know,   and   Periander  must  banish 
the    son    who    for    15    years    he  has 
longe/J  to  welcome  again.    Lycos  is  fol- 
lowed in  exile  by  a  traitor,  who  stabs 
him.   and   Periander  is  left  lamenting 
over  his  dead  son  and  over  his  still  liv- 
ing remorse.     Madame  Louise  Silvain, 
the  tragic  actress  of  the  f'iancais,  wa; 
a  revi'latlon  in  the  part  of  Lycos,  and 
I  one  had  never  imagined  that  she  could 
t  be  a  Greek  boy  on  the  stage  with  such 
\  natural  sentiment  and  fire.    M.  Sllvain 
!  himself   is  a  very   tragic  Periander.— 

■  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tel- 

■  egraph,  June  18. 

There  wat  a  time  when  an  audience 
of  clergymen— like  to  that  whli  h  wit- 
nessed 'Plaster  Saints"  the  other  after- 
noon— could  have  been  depended  upon 
for  expert  criticism.  For  in  Garrick's 
time  many  of  the  clergy  armed  also  at 
the  stage.  Perliaps  the  most  unlikely 
one  among  them  was  "Xight  Thoughts"; 
Young,  whose  play.  "The  Brothers,"' 
Gairick  produced.  It  was  a  tragedy,! 
and  its  reception  ■was  tragic.  It  so! 
chilled  the  audience,  in  fact,  that  Young,, 
who  had  promised  £1000 — the  expected' 
proceeds  of  the  three  "author's  "nights" 
—to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of, 
the  Gospel,  was  forced  to  dip  his  hand! 
deeply  into  his  private  pocket. — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Sir  ,T.  M.  Barrie's  new  play  will  be 
of  a  somewhat  fantastic  character.  It 
will  be  produced  by  Granville  Barker  at 
the  Klngsway  Theatre. 

Louis  X'.  Parker's  version  of  "David 
Copperfield"  will  be  produced  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  pn  Aug.  29. 
The  play  is  in  four  acts  and  13  scenes. 
The  shipwrerk  will  be  the  one  spec- 
tacular scene.  Sir  Herbert  Tree  will 
play  Peggotty  and  Micawber.  Mr.  Par- 
ker brings  the  story  to  an  end  with 
Micawber  returning  from  .\ustralia, 
prosperous  and  eager  to  bless  the  union 
of  David  and  .Agnes.  '.At  the  Shake- 
speare festival  at  His  Majesty's  two 
years  hence  .Sir  Herbert  will  produce  a 
cycle  of  the  historical  plays. 


Conceming 

'he 


WO!:M 

scious  aamiraiiuii  lui  i-nc  -  ••- j|  be,  'I  will  save  her!    I  and  the  love  I 

Halters  No.  2  haunts  a  disreputable  eel-  ^]  ^^^.^  ^er!     -And  at  any  rate,  for 

1  T.simf-   Duck."     There   with  i;  ^i^^  ^^^^  jjfp  ghe  shall  be  mine. 


"Hilarion.  a  fantasy    by  ..^^g  Lame   Duck."      There  with 

Noel  farter  was  produced  !  apaches  and  notorious  criminals  he 
at  iL'court  Theatre  June  ili  plans  a  burglary   for  his  own  house. 


"Later  on  he  sits  in  judgment  on  hi^ 
'.astonished   companions  of   ihe   night."  • 
There  is  '"a  reconstruction  of  the  crime" 
's6ene  which  proves  to  the  judge  th^t 
he  has  another  self.    Mr.  Bourchler  tonk 
the   part   of  Hallers   and   Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh  that  ot  a  passionate  Russian 
girl  of  the  underworld. 
There  is  an  effort  in  London  to  give 
i'-three  matinee  performances  of  Mrs,  W. 
lim.    The  baronei  s  wuc  o.o,.,  j(  k  Clifford's  three-act  play,  "A  Woman 

-  laugh  and  she  realizes  the  "squalid  ij  ^{^^^  ..  ,„hich  was  published  in  the  May 
.ractcr  '  n(  br^  m;.<:do1ng."  She  re-  |  „„„,ber  of  the  Xineteenth  Century.  Miss 
.f  ind  tv  -      ■        -   ^  ^'  -  iLillemor  Halvorsen.  the  Norwegian  aet- 

1  !  ress  is  named  for  the  leading  part. 

'^=^1   "^^"^  ,    Brandon   T'lomas.   shortly  before  his 


14   by   the   Play  Actora.. 
Stage     Hilarion.  a  crazy  tramp, 
overhears  in  the  woods  a  .voung  man 
wooing   the   wife   of  a   baronet.  The 
tramp  laughs  at  them  in  a  peculiarly 
.'  ^agreeable  way.  The  young  man  hears 
laugh,  and  his  fault  is  thus  revealed 
him.    The  baronet's  wife  also  hears 


not  vours!"  Indeed,  the  one  fault  of 
the  plav  is  that  the  men  in  it  are  far 
less  truthfully  drawn  than  the  women. 
Staffurth,  too.  is  a  contradiction.  Be- 
fore s!i6  went  to  the  opera  that  night 
with  Furness  she  had  implored  her  hus- 
band to  give  her  the  little  treat  she 
wanted,  and  he  had  steadily  refuser'. 
Considering  all  he  knew  and  fell  this 
was  incre-dible."  All  of  which  admitR 
of  acadfmic  di-scu.ssion.  That  excel- 
lent- actor  Aubrey  Smith  took  the  part 
of  the  husband.  Miss  Alexander  C  arlisle 
played  the  wife.  The  drama  was  en- 
thusiastically received. 

,.,-s.,^,.  ■■      ;-.i,iv        T'.ssev  dia- 

1.:       ■     ■  ■  ■  • 


I 


Futurist 
Music 


We  quote  from  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  June  16 
an  account  of  an  extraor- 
FiaS(X)  dinary  affair. 
"If  there  had  been  much  more  than 
there  was  of  the  grand  futurist  concert 
of  noises  there  would  have  been  a  riot 
last  night  at  the  Coliseum.  The  gallery 
.shouted  'Stop  that  row,'  stalls  and  cir- 
cle applauded  ironically;  the  whole  house 
was  furious  at  the  waste  of  time.  A 
mistake  was  made  at  the  beginning  by 
throwing  on  the  si:reen  a  long  treatise 
on  the  art  of  noises,  which  no  one  could 
properly  urdcrstand.  If  Sig.  Mari- 
nettl.  who  is  a  man  of  cliarming  per- 
sonality, had  stepped  forward  and  ex- 
plained the  art  in  a  couple  of  sentences 
the  siti;at;on  might  have  been  saved. 


.ranee,  'i 

.  .,  .      ,  111.- 1- .•!.>•  heard  noises 
All  1  knew  nothing  of  their  meaning.  i£ 
!i  •■    had    any.     Twenty-three  Instru- 
—  exploders,    thunderers.  roarers 
u-UIets.  as  some  of  tliem  were 
■\'iccd  the  house  like  cannon  and 

0  emit  strange,  gurgling  sounds, 
t'lie  audience  saw  that  the  men 

the  green  and  red  and  flaming 
instruments,  had  little  more  to  do 

1  n  a  handle,  there  were  exclama- 
11-    if.  'Why,  anyone  can  play  them'.' 

"ii.s  from  the  gallery  were  followed  by 
iiiul.s  and  grunts  and  barks  from  the 
iM  'lie.^tra.  Exploding  and  thundering 
\v:i.^  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  some 
expected.  A  good  roll  of  thunder  might 
iiavp  cleared  the  air.  The  lesser  noises 
l  inn  lv  made  the  whole  house  mad  with 
a'l-'cr.  jN'ever  has  there  been  such 
I  :  aninious  disapproval  expressed  so 
'I'l'idedly  in  all  parts  of  a  theatre.  But 
I'if  -pite  "the  growing  resentment  of  the 

ii'licnce.  the  conductor.  Sig.  Russolo, 
i  I    iiiick  turned-  to  the  house,  went  vig- 

i.iii.sly  and  resolutely  on.  Not  content 
'  ih  the  first  piece  he  began  a  second, 
.•  Meeting  of  Motoi-  Cars  and  Aero- 
r'  uT-s.'  It  was  perfectly  maddening. 
'Jiie  applause  became  more  ironical; 
1  -OS  grew  louder  and  more  persistent; 
(  '\n  people  exclaimed,  'What  a  waste 
Hi  time'.'  and  'I  don't  like  this'.'  But 
f  ill  the  conductor  went  on  and  on  with 
I'm'  performance,  gurgling  and  ratthUo. 
h  izzing  and  crackling.  At  last,  when 
t;ip  pdtience  of  the  liouse  was  all  but 
r  .iiausted  this  unwanted  concert  came 
iM   an    end.     The   conductor,    pale  and 

iv:;rv  turned  round,  glared  at  the  audi- 
f;,ce  and  marched  off  in  profound  in- 
dignation at  the  hostile  reception.  A 
1  itle  later  on  Mr.  George  Graves  got  a 

■  kc  out  of  the  incident  by  speaking  of 
iic  'heavy  father'  in  'Koffo  of  Bond 
ireet'  as  a  'dirty  dog  who  makes 
•iturist  noises.'  And  finally  we  had 
...   delicate   art    of   I^ydia   Kyasht  to 

l  akp  us  forget  a  performance  which 
...ndon  is  not.  and-,  we  should  say,  never 

ill  be,  prepared  to  welcome." 

The  music  critic  of  the  same  journal, 
Marinetti.  makes  no  claim  that 
lie  combination  of  organized  noises  is 

0  be  regarded  as  music.  On  the  con- 
i.-iry.  he  des<-ribes  it  as  an  entirely  new 
..i-rn  of  art,  but  from  the  moment  that 
:  is  a  deliberate  arrangement  of  sounds 
t  falls  within  the  province  of  the  art 

hich  deals  with  sound  as  its  raw 
III. -aerial.  From  the  point  o-f  view  of  a 
Musician  the  effect  is  paradoxical,  as  it 
..Illy  becomes  unmusical  when  there  is 
in  .iltempt  to  make  it  musical.    So  soon 

^  anything  remotely  resembling  a  tune 
p    introduced  it  is  lamentably  incongru- 

iis.  but  the  reduction  to  a  set  design  of 
:  number  of  imitative  noises  produces 
,  rhvthmic  effect  that  is  attractive  to  a 
i,iu;-ical  ear.    The  weakness  of  the  two 

-impc-sitions  performed  is  their  poverty 

.[  i  liythm.  It  is  urged  that  mechanical 
i.oiscs  such  as  those  of  machinery,  mo- 
t..r  cars,  et-.,  are  regular,  but  that  is 
only  true  in  the  case  of  wlfat  we  may 
.!.  scribe  as  a  solo  noise.  When  several 
^.ich  are  heard  In  combination  it  is  obvi- 
..Ms  that  their  coincidences  will  create 
,.  great  variety  o£  rh>-thmic  patterns, 
•flu-  sounds  of  a  great  city,  such  as 
.-i,,  nussolo  has  attempted  to  por- 
,  are  intensely  polyrhythmic,  but  he 
reduced  them  to  the  strictest  of 
.inmon  lime.    It  results  that  his  com- 

1  .isitions.  .if  that  is  the  term  to  apply  to 
r.rni.    are    curiously    old-fashioned  In 

.  nstruction.  The  instruments  may  be 
inturist."  but  what  they  perform  harks 
r.ick  to  Donizetti.  In  rhythmic  resource 
ihi.s  "futurist"  art  is  many  generations 
liflhnd  the  music  of  Stravinsky.  The 
futurist  claims  are  far  better  realized 
in  the  Tiger  dance  as  performed  by  a 
n.-itive  band  in  India  on  Instruments  of 
II.  rcussion  only,  including  anvils  and  the 
like.  They  produce  *a  deliberate  and 
urtistic  composition  of  noise  in  various 
rliythms.  Sig.  Russolo  does  not. 
Mr.  MartinettI,  however,  still  believes 

■  ill  the  future  of  musical  futurism. 
A  ttcr  the  second  performance  described 
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Apropos  of  a  concert  by  the  Folk  Song 
Quartet,  the  London  Times  remarked ; 
"More  work  is  required  if  the  madrigals 
are  to  sound  really  musical  ;  there  is  at 
present  too  m'uch  dramatizing  and  not 
enough  singing.  It  is  no  use  trying  to 
make  songs  interesting  by  any  except  j 
purely  \  ocal  methods."  •  1 

"It  was  impossible  for  the  players 
(Messrs.  Paul  Kochanski  and  Mr.  Artliur 
Rubinstein,  June  13,  to  feel  that  Korn- 
gold's  op.  6  was  beautiful  music,  and 
they  were  too  honest  to  pretmd  to  wl-»at 
thev  did  not  feel.  Thf  sonata  was 
played  in  a  takc-it-or-leave-it  manner; 
these  are  the  notes,  and  you  can  .judge 
for  yourselve.'i.  The  imprp.ssion  it  gives 
is  such  as  a  blind  man  standing  on  the 
Cornish  coa.>^t  might  receive  of  the  At- 
lantic; as  be  felt  the  sou'wester  and 
the  spindrift  and  heard  the  roar,  bur 
could  form  no  image  of  the  waves  that 
made  it.  And  the  reason  of  this  spems 
to  be  that  there  is  no  rationiil  bass; 
It  is  all  top-hamper.  Us  performance 
had  the  value  of  a  piece  of  scientihc 
research.  Mr.  Paul  Draper  *  *  *  sang 
a  new  sons-c.xcle.  'Des  Hafis  Liebes- 
lieder,'  b\  Szymanowskl.  The  .songs 
show  a  determination  to  escape  from 
the  conventional  form  of  balanced 
phrases.  They  are  cameos— scenes  from 
the  window  of  a  railway  carriage,  frag- 
ments of  conversation  overheard— any- 
tliing  but  set  pieces.  The  interest  cen- 
itres  in  the  way  the  musical  phrase  ex- 
actly covers  the  verbal,  rather  than  on 
any  proposition  maintained  between  the 
nnisical  phrases  tlicmselves;  and  there 
is  no  formal  cadoiice.  At  tlie  close  the 
voice  part  simply  falls  a  note  or  two 
as  in  plain  song,  and  the  song  ends 
'oft  in  the  air.'  Th's  is  the  tradition 
which  Moussoi-ysky  tried  and  Ravel  is 
trying  to  recover.  and  wliidi  song 
writers  of  the  next  genpr;ili.Mi  will  no 
doubt   obey."  — London  Tinic.-T\ 

A.  Wisi-hiiegradski's  s\rniihony  in  A 
was  perform.;.!  in  London  June  IV.  It 
was  performed  for  lli-  iir.-'  time  last 
February  at  a  Belai-i-ff  <  nut  ci  t  in  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  described  "a  ouasi- 
academic  sympliony,  a  littl.  i....^...  knit, 
but  made  of  more  interesting  material 
than  most  of  its  class,  and  therefore  cf 
more  account." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  of  Miss 
Fanny  Davies's  piano  pla>ina  tii.-.t  it  i.- 
frankly  Victorian.  "'Cons  iuMiL-iis'  's 
the  favorite  adjective  applied  to  it.  but 
It  deserves  that  ill-used  word  in  its  very 
best  sense,  for  it  is  animated  by  an  ui\- 
compromising  sense  of  duty  to  the  com- 
poser, even  where  a  more  subjective 
reading  would  be  desirable." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  a  Miss 
Waterson.  who  sang  Shuberfs  "Muel- 
lerlieder";  "In  the  first  place  tlic  i.-n 
ors  who  ought  to  sing  this  c\-.  l."  in--, . a- 
do.  and  in  the  second  place  she  si;i;;s 
it  uncommonly  well." 

Michael  Moskv,'in.  a  Russian  violinist. 
)ila\-ed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
Victoria  Pala.-.-  .lune  15  in  a  singular 
musi.  al  pa  nioni i  .no.  "The  Musician's 
Dream."  The  violinist  was  represented 
as  falling  asleep  in  the  snow,  appar- 
ently drugged,  and  in  the  dream  he 
plajed  a  transcription  of  a  part  of  the 
slow  mo\cment  in  Beethoven's  "Pa- 
thetic" sonata,  before  a  huge  picture 
of  the  composer,  and  then  in  a  Rus- 
sian Opera  House  Sarasaste's  "Zigeun- 
erweisen."  This  "Imperial  Russian 
Court  Violin  X'iituoso"  also  played  his 
own  variations  on  "The  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  and  was  credited  with  being  a 
very  able  fiddler  ^^itll  n  v.aini  tone  and 
a  ''neat  execution.  ' 

"The  incomparable"  Emmy  Destinn 
gave  a  song  recital  in  London  on  June 
1!  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  thunder- 
storm, which  "no  doubt  accounted  for 
the  comparatively  small  audience"  in 
.\lbert  Hall.    Her  program  iia  ln  l.  d  the 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  <  ji.- 
certo:  "It  is  no  better  and  no  wor.sc 
than  the  average  display  music  whii  h 
virtuosi  ha^-e  v,-ritten  since  their  ad- 
vent into  the  musical  worhi.  It  puts 
forward  all  the  possilii li tics  of  the  in- 
strument and  is  on  hcstrated  in  a  very 
grateful  manner.  To  be  .|Uilc  candid, 
we  cannot  admire  the  interpretations 
of  the  great  Polish  pian'st  to  the  same 
extent  that  we  ha\'e  in  tin-  ..Mst.  Mis  tono 
has  become  rather  hard,  lii-  i.fna  inc; 
has  lost  much  of  its  maL;. 
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his  use  of  the  pedal 
fective.    The  cause  is 
Paderewski  was  nonr 
the  romanti.   sclioo'.  \vl 
ment  in  the  lyii.'  mar 
he   made   his  nani. 
these  latter  .sr-ais  Iic 
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Jewel    Song"    from  "Fa 
;  thing  "that  to  the  jaded 
is  well  nigh  intoleia   |.  . 
lips   of   the   very  gre.ii.si 
sung 

was  like  a  new  thing,  like 
She    also  sani 
from    "Madama  Butterfly." 
air  at  the  beginning  of  the 
of    "II    Trovatore."  Liszt's 

At  the 

end  hearers  walked  upon  the  stage  to 
shake  hands  with  her. 

Mr.  .Murray  Davcx  s  version  of  Ver- 
laine's  "CoUoqiie  Sciitlincntar' 
"searceh-  rival  the  more  familiar  stl- 
tiiiiis.  It  left  one  without  astonishm.-!' I 
that  the  two  lovers  were  unable  to  re- 
join their  tender  .nemorics." 

Mr.  Paderewski  pla,\ed  his  concerto 
in  London  with  the  London  ;^\niphia'^- 
orchestra,  Jlr.  Nikisch,  condn.  t.  .r,  ..n 
■Tune  1.1.  The  Times  praised  tia  i..  , - 
formance:  "The  concerto  pi.  s.  nt.  d 
what  are  perliaps  the  ver.v  fin^'sl  ii- 


lip  declared:  "Let  me  acknowledge  in 
,l,e  first  place  that  I  speak  Btiglish  veryj  ^"t'^p^ears  that 
i.adly.  a  circumstance  which  may  m' 
.  ..ine  degree  at  any  rate  account  for  the,  ,.pyitj, ij^g,} 
spirit  of  restiveness  displayed  by  the! 
aadiences  on  Monday.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, however,  that  I  was  face  to  face 

with  ap  organizecl  cabal;  of  that  th  „^^,^^^  mystery.' 

eannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  It  must 
lie  remembered  that  the  effects  aimed  at] 
tr.  Mr.  Russolo  and  myself  are  cf  a 
.serious  nature  and  demand  the  closest 
attei^ion.  Today  there  was  a  marked 
.-liaiige  in  the  attitude  of  the  spectators, 
,-ind  everything  went  much  more  satis- 
factorily. And  whatever  the  immediate 
results,  particularly  from  the  critical 
standpoint.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  public  itself  regards  the  inven- 
ti  ai  of  my  friend  Russolo  as  a  matter 
(.;  the  greatest  importance  in  the  world 
I  e;  art.    I  am  equally  sure  that  his  work 

I  IS  bound  in  the  end  to  triumph,  and  thatj,.  ^    ,,  t      v,      c  „         ■  . 

IS  ,        ,      ,„r.;,„,i        ,       llioiis  of  all  for  hearing  music — a  irst- 

1  before  long  we  shall  see  mixed  orches-'  ^ 

\  tras  composed  of  the  old  and  new 
inslniments.  .-\s  to  the  variety  theatre, 
j  iny  belief  Is  that  it  is  as  firm  as  ever, 
's.  .r  do  I  abandon  the  hope  of  yet  con- 
quering London.  In  proof  of  this  1 
shall  return  next  autumn  in  order  to  . 
give  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  sub.  I 
ject  of  futurism." 


Ire  the 
Concert 
HaU 


At  a  reception  given  to! 
Richard  Strauss  in  London  ' 
on  June  21,  Mr.  Nikisch 
conducted  Wagner's  Rieg- ; 

iHi  an  erehe-itra  of  the  evr,,.t 


rate  orchestra  under  a  tine  conductor, 
and  at  the  piano  the  composer  and  ex- 
ecutant in  one  and  the  same  person. 
That  it  Is  not  particularly  advanced 
music,  nor  even,  taken  as  a  whole,  very 
difficult,  made  its  appeal  the  more  di- 
rect. Mr.  Paderewski's  unique  mania  r 
of  picking  .out  the  notes  of  the  piano 
from  the  orchestral  surroundings  and 
making  them  sparkle  like  spearheads 
or  glow  like  fire  causes  a  humdi-um 
passage  to  hitch  in' the  memory,  while 
he  makes  it  sound  well  to  play  the 
left  hand  before  the  right  where,  a 
weaker  player  would  have  merely  made 
it  sound  sentimental."  The  Daily  Tel- 
egraph could  not  imagine  anything 
finer   than   Mr.    Paderewski's  playfng. 


the  piano  in  an  orchestral  manner,  and 
in  stri\ing  to  imitate  these  he  has  ne- 
glected his  own  peculiar  talent  .  ' 

„  Lithuanian  Rhapso.i-,  >.v  ,M..  -.v.^I.i  v 
Karlowicz  was  perform.  I  la  !a..i  li.i.., 
June  IV.  "The  work,  wlil'  ii  is  not  i.ar- 
ticularly  rapsodical  in  caracter,  is  huiu 
up  from  Lithuanian  folk  tunes,  some  ol 
which  clearly  bear  a  strong  family  like- 
ness to  those  of  Russia,  and  from  that 
resemblance  they  possess  a  charm  that 
is  undeniable.  But  the  work  into  which 
they  are  woven  is  spun  out  at  too  great 
length." 

The  Herald  has  spoken  of  three  Faure 
concerts  in  London.  .\t  the  first  (June. 
16),  the  composer  played  his  violin 
sonata  with  Lady  Speyer,  who,  as  Leo- 
nora Von  Stosch,  is  remembered  here. 
The  Times  said  of  M.  Faure's  playi;ic;: 
"It  seemed  merely  to  say.  'This  appe.il.  d 
to  me  when  I  wrote  it;  perliaps  ?.-ou  will 
still  find  something  in  it  '  '  *  -  The 
sonata,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Faure's  chamber  works,  and  one  coi'll 
hear  it  many  times,  but  when  it  is  fol- 
loT\-ed  by  .-o  nian>  other  works  from  the 
same  ha-.  1  -  all  full  of  melody 
which  iin.'i  .  iits  deep  or  strikes  hard, 
but  is  alwa>s  gracious  and  well-man- 
nered, the  misgivings  gain  weight.  On© 
wonders  Whether  the  presentation  of  the 
composer's  'entire  compositions  for 
piano'  is,  after  all,  the  most  politic  -way 
cf  pleading  his  cause." 


The 


The  Herald  spoke  last 
_  ,.  Sunday  of  Marshall-Hall's 
UperatlC  ^p^^.^^  -stella."  "Di- 

Stage  gamma"  had  this  to  say 
about  it:  "The  opera  is  a  curious  experi- 
ment. It  tells  a  very  ordinary  story 
in  quite  ordinary  language  set  to  music. 
Hitherto,  the  operatic  librettist  has  realr 
ized  that  'talk'  which  is  to  be  sung 
must  be  rather  different  from  that  which 
is  merely  to  be  spoken— that,  in  short, 
it  must  rise  to  the  dignity  of  music. 
Prof.  Marshall-Hall  says  'No.'  Con- 
.sequently,  in  'Stella,'  you  have  such  re- 
marks as  'How  do  you  do,?'  'Quite  well, 
thank  you."  "It's  a  nice  day.'  'Yes, 
charming  after  the  rain,'  set  to  music 
for  voice  and  orchestra.  The  effect  at 
first  is  decidedly  bathetic,  though  as  the 
opera  proceeds  this  wears  off.  On  th-? 
whole,  however,  the  old  convention 
seems  the  sounder,  and  words  that  have 
to  be  set  to  music  must  still  be  rather 
above  the  normal  conversation  of  every- 
day life." 

Mozart's  "Nozze  di  Figaro,"  revived 
last  month  at  Covent  Garden,  had  not 
been  performed  there  since  1904. 

Sir  Frederic  Cowen  is  at  work  on  a 
comedy  opera  of  a  fantastical  nature, 
which  he  hopes  to  complete  by  the  end 
of  the  summer.  He  has  already  writ- 
ten four  serious  operas:  "Pauline"  (a 
version  of  "The  Lady  of  Lyons".  "Thor- 
giim,"  "Signa"  and  "Harold."  They 
have  been  performed,  and  their  lack  of 
success  has  been  attributed  to  the  li- 
brettists. 

"Mona  Lisa."  book  by  Beatrice  Dovs- 
ky.  music  by  Max  Schillings,  will  he 
produced  at  Stuttgart  in  October,  then 
at  Vienna  on  Nov.  S,  and  afterwards  at 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  Hamburg  and  Leip- 
sii  .  Battestini,  the  famous  Italian  bari- 
tone, wishes  to  take  the  part  of  Fran- 
cesco when  the  opera  is  produced  in 
Italy.  The  book  is  said  to  be  Intensely 
dramatic  and  original. 


Two 
Greek 


The  "Electra"  of  Sopho- 
cles was  performed  in  the 
English  version  of  Elsie 
Plays  Fogerty  at  the  Scala,  Lon- 
don, on  June  18,  with  music  by  Gran- 
ville Bantock.  "If  this  \cision  missed 
much  of  the  poetry,  it  was  always  sim- 
ple, lucid  and  beyond  doubt  'speakable.' 
The  setting  and  the  chorus  were  a  tri- 
umph. The  scene  was  all  dull  dark 
crimson,  the  front  of  the  stage  below 
steps  leading  to  a  platform  before  the 
doorway  and  the  bronze  green  doors  of 
the  palace  were  reserved  for  the  chorus, 
ill  purple  and  gray  and  blue,  with 
lo-dches  of  black.  The  action  passed  on 
the  platform. "t  The  critic  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  thinks  that  in  "Electra" 
.■^ophoeles  is  not  at  his  greatest.  "You 
are  tempted  to  call  it  in  the  rather  con- 
temptuous modern  sense  a  well-made 
play.  He  did  not  disdain  to  produce 
brilliant  stage  effects  for  their  own 
sake.    There  is  a  famous  and  magiiifl- 


eent  narral!\e  of  a  chariot  race,  which 
is  not  in  the  least  necessary.  He  plunges 
poor  Electra  into  a  superfluous  par- 
oxysm of  grief  to  give  himself  tlie 
chance  of  writing  beautiful  poetry  for 
her.  A  very  well-made  play  indeed  '." 
Could  the  killing  of  a  mother  by  a  son 
ever  be  a  just  deed?  Aeschylus  made 
it  matter  of  the  most  tragic  doubt.  His 
Orestes  goes  through  abysses  of  torture 
and  remorse  before  ultimate  absoltttion. 
Euripides  not  obscurely  hinted  that  tiie 
killing  of  the  mother  was  but  one  crime 
more  from  which  no  good  can  come. 
Sophocles,  and  some  modern  scholars 
believe  that  he  wrote  his  play  as  an  an- 
swer to  Euripides,  had  no  doubt  at  all. 
.^11  law,  divine  and  human,  commanded 
the  son  to  kill  the  murderess  mother.  A 
terrible  deed,  doubtless,  but  a  duty  for 
which  there  need  be  no  remorse,  and 
of  which  the  issue  must  be  peace  and 
happiness.  .Such  no  doubt  was  the  or- 
thodox, conventional  morality  of 
Sophocles'  day.  But  the  morality  of 
Sophocles,  right  or  wrong,  was  based 
on  something  far  more  profound  than 
orthodoxy.  Blood  must  be  cleansed 
with  blood.  Human  punishment  must 
attend  on  human  crime.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  man  who  "saw  life 
steadily  and  saw  it  whole."  Miss 
.-\ileen  Wyse.  who  took  the  part  of 
Electra,  proved  herself  an  actress  of 
"singular  appeal,"  "She  made  us  feel 
lier  presence  when  she  was  silent."  Mr. 
Bantock's  music  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra Is  described  as  "subtly  expressive." 
The  orchestra  was  "a  cool  detachment 
of  flutes  and  strings." 

The  "Alcestis"  of  Euripides  was  per- 
formed in  Greek  at  the  Greek  Theatre 
at  Bradfield,  England,  before  an  audi- 
ence of  about  2000  on  June  13.  This 
theatre  was  carved  out  of  an  old  chalk 
pit.  Ivy  and  ferns  close  in  to  the  verge 
of  the  seats.  In  the  midst  Is  space  for 
the  chorus  moving  about  the  white  altar 
and  the  fire  of  Dionyslus.  There  are  a 
temple  portico  and  terminal  statues  of 
!.\pollo  and  Hermes.  "Yet  we  cannot  per- 
suad,  ouisehes,"  said  the  critic  of  the 
Dail'.  T.  1  --rapb,  "that  we  are  hearing 
the  '.M.-estis'  as  that  Athenian  audience 
: heard  It  at  the  spring  Dlonysla  two  thou- 
[sand  years  ago.  •  •  *  Our  compan>- 
of  Bradfield  boys  do  not,  of  course,  wear 
the  masks  and  the  tall  shoes  of  the 
.\tlienian  actors,  and  they  would  be  ab- 
surd if  they  did.  How  acting  was  pos- 
sible at  all  In  such  trappings  we  cannot 
guess.  We  hear  the  Greek  spoken  In 
English  fashion,  which  is  certainly  un- 
like anything  they  heard  In  Athens,  and 
probably  destructive  of  much  of  the 
music.  But  if  the  actors  attempted  a  new 
pronunciation  the.v  wouhi  very  likely  be 
no  nearer  to  tlie  truth,  and  we  who  were 
bred  to  the  traditional  style,  should 
hardly  understand  a  word.  Doubtless  It 
is  also  true  that  the  chorlc  dances  of 
1914  are  vastly  different  than  those  of 
4  38  B.  C.  But  bow  did  a  chorus  of  old 
men  dance  in  Atli. n.^  ,  In  all  these 
things  the  \^ay,of  BiaiUu-ld  is  the  only 
way.  What  we  miss,  what  we  cannot  re- 
covS'r,  is  the  spirit  of  the  audience.  We 
listen  as  to  something  strange  and  re- 
mote. The  oddity  comes  near  to  mas- 
tering the  play.  To  some  of  us  the  Greek 
cjrama  is  more  alive  in  a  modern  theatre 
with  all  its  obvious  difficulties  and  In- 
congruities. .Should  we  understand 
'Othello'  the  better  for  hearing  It  In  a 
rebuilt  Elizabethan  playhouse,  according 
to  the  Elizabethan  manner?  None  of  us 
by  taking  thought  Can  become  one  of 
Shakespeare's  audience  or  an  Athenian 
of  the  days  of  Pericles.  The  old  conven- 
tions do  not  assist  us  to  come  at  the 
mind  or  the  heart  of  the  play.  *  *  • 
An  odd  plot,  to  be  sure.  What  did  Euri- 
pides mean  by  it?  Merely  to  paint  the 
sublime  self-sacrifice  of  woman  and  the 
odious  selfishness  of  man  with  a  jolly, 
h'appy  ending?  Such  is  the  traditional 
interpretation.  It  involves  necessarily 
the  belief  that  Euripides,  though  he 
could  write  very  pathetic  poetry,  was  a 
'botcher'  and  no  dramatist.  There  is 
now  another  theor> .  laiiniades  took  the 
legend,  an.l  to  thosr  \',iin  eared  to  un- 
(lei-t  it..;  i.iiii  set  out  to  show  its  folly 
anil  III ,  a  1 .1 1  It  \-.  Alcestis,  he  meant  to 
say,  II.  \  el  ili.-d  al  all.  These  futile  gods, 
who  can  only  make  bad  worse ;  these 
blustering  heroes,  who  brag  and  booze, 
are  detestable.  .The  one  noble  thing  In 
your  old  legend  Is  the  will's  love  and 
courage."  There  was  an  orchestra  of 
flutes  and  Ivr.  s 


The 
Unmusical 


The  man  that  says. 
"I  don't  know  anything 
about  music,  butlknow 
Man  _  what  I  like,"  Is  known 
to  us  all.  A  more  pleasing  apparition  Is 
the  frankly  unmusical  man,  described 
as  a  "social  asset"  by  the  London  Times 
(June  16): 

"Although  many  people  will  admit 
that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  higher 
forms  of  classical  music,  yet  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  one  meets  a  man  who 
will  say  outright  that  he  is  unmusical. 
With  women  such  an  admissi6n  is  even 
raier,  and  even  then  is  generally  made 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  If 
only'  man  would  invent  some  new  form 
of  musical  instrument,  she  would  be 
sure  to  appreciate  that  and  would  prob- 
ably play  it  with  skill.  In  this,  as  In 
most  other  arguments  on  social  or  do- 
mestic questions,  women  boldly  carr.\- 
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Into  pr  .  till-  maxim  that 

■  ii  -,1  of  defeno? 
mnn  niny  admit  that 
h.'  lis  very  reluctant 
;■!>  an  "unmuKi-; 
!    Bomehow— nl- 
I'iiyslcal  defect. 
.i>  uiie  open  to  the  spoken 
:nuBtral— a  dreadful  thinK 
■    It  Is  .of  no  use  for  the  un- 
sIchI  man  to  try  and  conceal  his  de- 
1  -If  It  Is  a  defect. 

:  I  in  of  detection  In  the  long 

•  that  he  sleepg  during  a 

•  rt  l.o  of  minor  Importance; 

-    -^l  i-loses  his  eyes  with 
fervor    during  the 
iiKisterplece.    And  If  the 
in  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
ly  is.  he  will  have  learnt 
I'j  -iitly  and  to  awaken  at  the 

right  ni->iTient.  At  a  concert  he  will 
p.is.«  If  ;=  In  the  ordinary  round  of 
••  that  his  danger  lies, 
mmusli-al  man  nearly  al- 
ii his  bath.  The  gurgle  of 
the  water  seems  to  move  him  to  song 
and  he  carols  lustily  some  well  known 
song.  Partly  he  may  do  this  from  joy 
of  life  in  the  early  morning.  But  he 
will  also  lie  heard  singing  if  he  has  a 
batii  before  dinner,  so  there  must  be 
some  other  reason  as  well,  .\fter  all, 
there  are  no  critics  In  a  bathroom— no 
people  with  supersensitive  ears  to  draw 
in  their  breath  with  pain  whenever  the 
singer  strikes  a  false  note.  He  feels 
free  at  last  and  gives  voice  to  his  Joy. 
For  musical  people  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  man  with  no  sense  of  tune  or 
rythm  still  likes  occasionally,  as  all 
healthy  people  do.  to  hear  his  own 
voice  raised  in  song.  And  because  his 
vocal  organs  do  not  produce  the  sort  of 
>lse  that  they  appreciate  they  have  no 
-'ht  to  forbid  him  the  use  of  them, 
is  bathroom  test  Is  almost  infallible; 
per  contra,  one  supposes  the  musical 
geniUB  takes  his  bath  in  dead  silence 
and  cases  have  doubtless  been  known 
where  the  precocious  child  who  masters 
the  violin  by  the  time  he  is  $  has  cried 
melodiously  at  the  mere  prospect  of  a 
bath. 

"In  social  life  the  unmusical  man  is 
unquestionably  an  asset.  He  is  gene- 
rally a  genial,  equable  soul,  and  his 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that  he  caniTot 
sing  or  play  at  an  evening  party  makes 
him  talk  mainly  about  the  gifts  of  the 
other  guests.    This  Is  popularity. 

"Then  it  is  he  who  applauds  the  sei- 
ond-rate  singer  with  the  same  generous 
fervor  he  accorded  to  the  genius  with 
the  violin.  He  regards  It  as  his  duty 
to  applaud.  He  probably  prefers  the 
mediocre  performances:  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  hates  the  violin— especially 
when  it  Is  well  played.  But  he  is  de- 
termined to  be  fair  and  to  give  the  same 
measure  of  applause  to  all. 

"Another  verj-  pleasing  and  human 
trait  In  the  unmusical  man  is  that  he 
always  likes  a  military  band,  and  if  he 
is  tn  the  street  he  cannot  resist  step- 
ping in  time  to  it.  Yet  five  minutes  af- 
terward he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
whistle  cdrrectly  two  bars  of  the  march 
whi'^h  he  lias  just  heard. 

"It  i-<  curious  the  man  with  no  ear  for 
music  is  often  more  affected  by  some 
simple  tune  than  the  born  musician. 
He  may  have  no  real  appreciation  of 
the  music,  but  the  rhythm  of  it  has 
opened  the  gates  of  memory,  and  the 
shades  of  the  past  co.ne  through  to  flit 
before  his  saddened  eyes.  Thus  music 
will  sometimes  literally  make  him  sor- 
rowful. But  next  morning  In  the  kindly 
privacy  of  his  bathroom  he  will  sing 
again  the  tuneless  song  he  loves  and 
then  he  will  feel  quite  happy.  He  must 
be  accounted  in  many  ways  an  enviable 
man." 

'  Plymouth  Theatre 

with  the  close  of  last  night's  pcr- 
-irmance    of    "Under    Cover"    at  the 
'Plymouth  Theatre  the  third  regular  sea- 
son of  that  playhouse  was  brought  to  a 
lose.    The  theatre  has  had  a  season  of 
weVts.  the  longest  of  any  first-class 
■  r.  in  Boston.    It  is  quickly  estab- 
,   Itself  as  the   "theatre  of  long 
Not  more  than  four  attractions 
ave  appeared  here  this  season.  The 
■^ffular  season  began  Saturday  evening. 
"J\  with  May  Irwin,  in  a  "Widow 
i.xy."  for  an  engagement  of  four 
This  was  followed  by  a  return 
ment  for  four  weeks  of  George 
in  "Disraeli."    The  next  attrac- 
'  as  the  Jewett  Players,  for  a  sea- 
j  son    of  eight   weeks.     "Under  Cover" 
I  opened    on    Christmas    day    and  has 
-  f.,-  .  record  run  of  226  consecutive 
'^s.  the  longest  in  the  theat- 
>   of  Boston.    The  manage- 
•?n-.  .i;.ri0.inces  that  it  is  looking  for- 
ard  to  another  long  and  prosperous 


title  mvn  and  otJier  deep  thinkers 
Hgaiiist  th«  bathtub  as  an  unsaniturj. 
dangerous  thing,  nor  has  he  read  tiie 
urtliles  of  English  and  Ainerlcu.ii 
physicians  against  the  pernicious 
'.labit  of  iMthing,  by  which  the  boily| 
Is  robbed  of  essential  anti  llfe-pre- 
tiorvlnf;  oils.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
while  the  Mexicans  in  tbe  .sixteenth 

century  were  scrupulous  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cleanliness,  the  so-called  civil- 
ized races  were  shockingly  negligent. 
Trench  aristocrats,  noble  dames  of 
the  court  or  the  convent,  kings  ana 
o.ueens.  shamelessly  ^vent  dirty.  Per- 
liaps,  as  some  modern  doctors,  they 
associated  the  decline  of  the  Roninn 
r.mplre  with  hot  baths  and  had  read 
in  Seneca  that  In  the  good  old  times 
the  Romany  bathed  their  whole  body 
only  once  a  week;  i.  e.,  that  is.  thty 
had  what  corresponded  to  the  c'.d- 
fashioned  New  England  Saturday 
night.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Ens?- 
:.;lishman  must  have  his  daily  "tub" 
as  well  as  his  afternoon  tea;  but  at 
Oxford  in  the  late  eighties  there  wi-.si 
not  a  bath-room  in  any  one  of  the 
colleges,  as  there  was  none  at  V:il.> 
m  the  seventies,  except  in  the  Theo- 
logical building,  into  which  adven-: 
lurous  academic  underjiraduates 
broke  and  bathed.  Leigh  Hunt,  writ- 
ing in  1850ubout  Covent  Garden,  men- 
tioned the  Hummums  Hotel,  one  of 
the  earliest  bath  houses  set  up  ia 
I  England,  and  he  remarked:  "Bath- 
I  ing  is  too  much  neglected  in  li.is 
I  country.  •  *  •  Englishmen  in  the  pride 
'  tf  their  freedom  often  wonder  how 
eastern  nations  can  endure  their  ser- 
vitude. A  free  man  in  a  dirty  skin  is 
not  in  so  fit  a  state  to  endi;re  exiol- 
f  nc€^  as  a  slave  with  a  clean  on^ 
For  centuries  before  this.  Orientals 
and  Russians  had  soaked  themseb  cs, 
I  punctiliously,  religiously. 
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VILLA'S  TTIB 


It  is  reported  that  Gen.  Villa  'i?s 
rdered  a  porcelain  bathtub  from  a 
f^rm  in  Cliicago  at  a  cost  of  $400.  Mr.; 
fenry  Hawks  who  lived  five  years! 
n  Mexico  and  wrote  in  1572  "a  rela-' 

■  on  of  the  commodities  of  Xova  His- 
ania  and  the  manners  of  the  in- 
abltants,"    stated  that  Montezuma 

■  ashed  his  body  every  day.  "were  it 
never  so  cold,  and  unto  this  day  so 
CO  all  the  Indians,  and  especially  the 
•vomen." 


AN  ALLEGED  DECAY. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Bostonian 
is  not  distingui^ied  for  good  man- 
ners. Every  now  and  then  a  com- 
plaining letter  appears.  The  writer 
has  been  elbowed,  jostled  by  w^ell- 
dressed  and  apparently  respectable 
men  or  women  in  shop,  theatre,  con- 
cert hall  or  in  the  street.  About  to 
enter  a  door,  he  was  brushed  aside  by 
some  impatient  person,  male  or  fe- 
male, without  a  word  of  apolo&j-.  He 
is  not  thanked  when  he  gives  his  seat 
In  a  crowded  trolley  car  to  a  woman. 
He  fails  to  find  the  fine  flower  of 
courtesy  in  private  houses  or  in  the 
clubs.  On  the  other  hand,  visitors 
often  praise  Bostonians  for  their  read- 
iness to  furnish  information,  their 
patience  in  answering  questions, 
their  desire  to  be  of  service. 

Is  the  complaint  about  the  decay  of 
good  manners  confined  to  this  city? 
Not  at  all.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Mr. 
'  J.  C.  Bell,  a  Xew  Yorker,  according 
to  his  own  account  a  man  of  the  old 
schoBI,  stated  publicly  that  he  has 
found  good  manners  a  hindrance  in 
business.  "W^hy  is  a  man  spotted 
because  his  manners  are  superior  to 
some  of  his  fellow-men?  Xever  say 
'Thank  you,'  or  lift  your  hat  to  a 
woman,  even  from  habit"  Mr.  Bell, 
being  of  the  old  school,  expresses  hit 
gratitude  and  lifts  his  hat  from  force/ 
of  habit,  but  he  finds  these  practices 
unappreciated. 

It  is  also  said  that  girls  and  boys 
belonging  to  families  who  should  be 
well-bred  are  distressingly  mannerless. 
The  girls  show  little  attention  to 
their  elders  and  no  respect  to  the 
aged;  the  youths  are  self-centred,  in- 
tolerant, rude  even  to  the  girls  with 
whom  they  have  been  brought  up. 
But  foreign  visitors  from  the  time  of 
TroUope  have  commented  bit- 
on  the  irreverence  of  Young 
America.  If  their  comments  hoi  3 
good  today  the  fault  ia  In  the  parents. 
A  girl  without  manners  reflects  upon 
her  mother.  But  are  not  these  man- 
nerless persons  exceptions? 

Mr.  St.  John  G.  Ervine,  known  and 
esteemed  as  a  dramatist,  believes 
that  In  England  the  lack  of  good 
manners  is  observed  only  in  women 
who  are  at  least  thirty-five  years  old, 
women   that  have   been  sheltered" 


raae'  often  from  ignorance  and  timid 
Ity     The  modem    grrl,    the    girl  of  j 
sports  who  "plays  the  game'  and  has 
learned  that  she  must  act  for  her- 
Wlf  and  not  sponge  on  the  good  na- 
ture of  men,  has  a   ntore    senslt  ve, 
sense  of  her  obligations  towards  oth- 
ers   This    theory    may  seem-Vara- 
doxical.  for  in  this  '^o""'^^  '"^^"^^J^" 
piore  the  "mannishness"  of  the  mod- 
ern girl,  her  strut  and  swagger,  her 
reckless  independence,  her  acqu^'"  " 
ance  with  things  of  which  she  should 
be  ignorant  according    to  oUM- 
toned  notions,  her  craze  for  publlclt  . 
But  women,  young  and  old.  have  al- 
ways been  subject  to  exaggerated  ad- 
verse comment.    The   f  °^ 
Zion.  so  bitterly  reproached  by  Isaiah 
for  their  stretched  forth  necks,    he  r 
mincing  gait,  the  bravery    of  their 
tinkling    ornaments,    were  probubb 
no    such  evil  things  as  the  prophe 
painted.    Many    of    them  doubtless 
made  good  wives  and  mothers. 

'  Is  not  the  term  "well-known"'  over- 
worked In  these  days?  Mr.  Jones  of 
Blllport.  L.  I.,  shoots  a  man  In  a  dis- 
pute over  a  fence.    The  shooter  and 

.the  shot  are  de.=cribed  as  "both  well- 

Ikno^n."  Mr.  Jehu  Lorimer,  a  dashing 
chauffeur,  runs  off  with  Miss  Dopey 
Doollttle  of  Terre  Haute.  The  chauf- 
feur. Miss  Dopey  and  the  angry  father 
are  all  "well  known"  in  Terre  Haute— to 
the  telegraph  men  and  to  all  newspaper 
men  on  the  desk  who  receive  the  dis- 
patch. Mr.  Job  Jobson,  who  fled  with  a 
cash  box  from  Edmund's  Mills,  was 
also  "well  known."  In  villages  these 
persons  described  as  "well  known"  are. 
no  doubt,  recognized  by  face  and  name. 
In  cities  they  are  possibly  known  to  the 
drug   store   clerk    at   the   corner,  girl 

I  waiters  In  an  "electric"  restaurant,  and 
the  fellows  of  "our  crowd."  When  a 
man  goes  wrong  in  a  small  town,  the 

!  statement  is  usually  made  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  "exclusive  clubs."  He  Is 
invariably  described  as  "well  known." 


A  Note  on  Laughter.  4 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  painful  of  ailments  should  strike 
outside  observers  of  Its  victims  as  ex- 
cruciatingly funny.  The  sensation 
aroused  In  the  onlooker  is  at  least 
equally  poignant  even  If  it  be  precisely 
opposite  In  character.  I  refer,  sir,  to 
the  bodily  phenomenon  known  to  the 
faculty  as  gout.  Anyone  manifesting 
its  symptoms  In  public  is  at  once  greet- 
ed with  roars  of  delighted  laughter  even 
when  he  is  obviously  in  pain,  and  the 
several  devices  employed  to  defend  and 
assuage  the  afflicted  member— bandages, 
soft  and  shapeless  shoes,  and  what  not 
— produce  laughter  to  the  point  of  tears. 
Never  by  the  least  chance  is  anything 
at  all  like  sympathy  produced — the  mat- 
ter is  as  essentially  comic  as  was  a 
madman  to  an  Elizabethan. 

Does  your  astute  mind  trace  this  to 
the  assoclailon  of  the  old  farce  In 
which  the  gouty  parent  was,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convention,  a  figure  of  fun?  Or 
does  the  jocund  spirit  in  which  this 
painful  and  obstructive  ailment  is  al- 
ways apprehended  look  backward  to  the 
assumed  first  cause  of  the  disease, 
which  traditionally  begins  In  unwise 
revelry  and  reckless  enjoyment  of 
creature  comforts.* 

Expound,  oh,  most  prodigious! 

JOSEPH  POOL. 

Bethesda,  July  4. 


Mrs. 
terly 


"We  advise  you  to  consult  the  treatises 
on  laughter  by  Bergson  and  Sully,  also 
the  remarkable  essay  by  3audelaire, 
Laughter  arises  from  the  sight  or 
thought  of  incongruities,  or  from  the 
laugher"s  conviction  that  he  is  superior 
to  the  person  laughed  at.  If  Mr.  Pool 
should  go  into  the  Porphyry  club,  where 
he  is  a  non-resident  member,  with  a 
bandaged  foot  and  frankly  say  that  he 
had  the  gout,  even  staid  charter  mem- 
bers would  "guffaw.  The  gout  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  disease  of  the  rich  and 
the  aristocratic.  Mr.  Beverly  St.  John 
Overton,  feeling  a  twinge  at  the  Porphy- 
rj',  will  say  with  a  smug  smile,  ""You 
know  we  have  earned  it  for  many  years 
in  my  family."  But  there  are  other 
painful  diseases  that  excite  even  louder 
laughter,  as  the  hives.  The  immortal 
gods  beat  their  sides  with  inextinguish- 
able laughter  when  "Vulcan  limped  about 
bearing  the  nectareal  cup.  Years  ago 
the  Burlington  Hawkeye  man.  remark- 
ing that  the  chief  element  of  wit  was 
surprise,  said  "that's  what  makes  a 
man  laugh  so  when  he  sits  down  on  a 
bent  pin."  The  man  standin;?  erect  on 
s  slippery  pavement  roars  when  he  nevs 
Smith  fall  although  a  broken  arm  may 
kl  the  csaiegusACe.  Xfee  b^n»  iaygba. 


Then  "there 
he  is  not  al-' 

False  Teeth. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  in  The  Herald  a  statement  that 
artificial  teeth  were  first  made  In  Eu- 
rope in  1798.  In  the  Massachusetts  Cen- 
tlnel  of  April  23,  nS5,  is  an  advertise- 
ment by  Isaac  Greenwood,  dentist,  that 
he  "furnished  artificial  teeth  when 
wanted."  I  remember  a  statement  that 
Washington's  mouth  In  the  Stuart  pict- 
ure did  not  have  quite  Its  customary 
expression  because  he  was  wearing  a 
new  set  of  false  teeth.         M.  J.  C. 

Boston,  July  1. 

On  June  30  we  quoted  a  statement  that 
one  Giuseppeangelo  Fonzl.  an  Italian  at 
Paris,  Invented  false  teeth.  We  then 
i  said  that  he  was  undoubtedly  not  the 
first.  By  the  way,  which  flourish  of 
political  rhetoric  is  the  older;  "I  hurl 
back  the  charge  In  his  teeth"  or  "I  nail 
that  lie"?— Ed. 


Prison  Poetry. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  prison  mind  Is  naturally  poetical 
and  sentimental.  Thoughts  of  happier 
days  and  loved  ones  left  behind  rush 
through  a  prisoner's  mind  and  stand 
i  before  him  like  accusing  spectres.  Gen. 
Burke,  while  an  English  prisoner,  wrote 
the  following  lines,  which  clearly  show 
his  sympathy  for  all  students  In  the 
school  of  misery. 

Light  bearted  we  come  from  the  fields  and  cacp 

To  the  narmn-  <pI1s  and  dungeoiu  damp. 

And  our  bunds  thnt  waTod  the  sabre  blade 

Is  the  quarries  toll  with  the  pick  and  tpade 

The  aash  and  braid  and  the  gay  cockade. 

The  dresB  of  a  martial  day. 

Of  each  sized  hue.  both  tbe  "gray  and  the  blue  ' 

Olre  waT  to  the  convicts"  gra.T. 

Comrades,  ha.  hip.  hip,  hurrah. 

For  a  manly  garb  Is  the  convicts'  gray. 

.\h,  yon  know 

How  little  we  heed  the  slanderooa  blow. 

Oar  laugh  and  vng  shall  echo  along 

"Hip  corridor?;'  gloomy  way; 

Light  hearted  are  we. 

Though  bound  we  bo. 

Anii  wearinc  the  conTiets'  gray. 

Comrades,  ha,  hip.  blp.  hurrah. 

For  a  manly  garb  Is  the  conTlcts'  gray. 

From  the  tone  of  this 
Gen.  Burke  evidently  thought 
there  was  "some  class"  to  pollt'.rq'. 
prisoners  of  his  type,  but  the  good  i 
soul  that  never  flinched  before  the  fiie 
of  musketry  and  the  cannonading  of 
the  enemy  soon  found  that  in  prison  all 
castes  are  levelled  and  he  had  to  toll  in 
the  stone  sheds  and  quarries  alongside 
of  the  "rat  thief"  who  richly  deserved 
his  sentence. 

JOSEPH  MATTHE"W  SULLIVAN. 

Boston. 

A  valuable  and  entertaining  library 
could  be  formed  from  books  in  various 
languages  written  In  prison.  We  should 
like  to  see  an  anthology  of  "Convlot 
Songs."  Some  of  the  songs  stlU  sung 
by  reckless  boys  at  school  or  college 
are  very  old,  were  composed  by  con- 
victs, and  have  oOme  down  orally  with 
variants.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  is 
the  ballad  of  the  monocular  Riley. — Ed. 


poem 

that 


At  Popular  Concerts. 

A  reporter  was  surprised  to  see  at  a 
"Pop"  concert  one  of  a  family  party, 
a  young  woman,  "working  on  a  piece  of 
embroidery  between  numbers."    At  the 
once  famous  Bilse  concerts  In  Berlin 
women,  young  and  old.  did  fancy  work, 
and  we  have  seen  the  older  women 
'  knitting  stockings  while  the  orchestra 
'  was   pla>-ing.     Bilse's.   like   the  Opera 
Comlque  of  Paris  in  former  years,  was 
a  matrimonial  market.    Mothers  of  the 
merchant  class  took  their  daughters  to 
'  these  places  with  an  eye  to  a  husband. 
I  Betrothed  couples  at  Bilse's  were  often 
I  seen  devouring  huge  quantities  of  -ham 
I  and  veal  and  drinking  beer  out  of  the 
1  same    glass.     The   more    spirited  the 
music,  the  quicker  was  the  knlfe-play, 

VARIED  BILL 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Meistersingers   Begin  Second 
and  Closing  Week— Other 
Good  Numbers.  ' 


The  Meistersingers  of  Boston  entered  I 
yesterday  upon  their  second  and  closing) 
week  as  the  head-liners  of  the  B.  F. 
Keith  Theatre  bill  after  which  they  go  I 
to  New  York  for  their  first  Broadway! 
appearance  in  one  of  the  Keith  houses  I 
there.    The   Meistersingers  received,  at ' 
both  of   yesterday's   performances,  th. 
same  enthusiastic  reception  that  is  al- 
ways accorded  them  here  in  Boston,  their 
home   city.    They   are   prescntinK,  this 
week  as  last,  their  new  scenic  spectacle 
"In    Gloucester,"'    in    which    the  stap. 
settings  have  a  place  second  only  to  the 
program  of  12  selections.    The  week's 
i  soloists  are  A.  Cameron  Steele  sin^iln;, 
'his  favorite  "Down  in  the  Deep,"  .Arthu: 


i  I  old.S.Tri^p  in  thfe"  tej 
sfrlo  Maix  oi.  Arg'yle."  Of  the  selec- 
■ins  in  wiiich  the  entire  company  ap- 
fpars,  the  descriptive  song,  "The  Sailor's 
fiife,"  depicting-  the  coming  of  night,  the 
appli'"oaching'  storm,  the  clearing  sky  and 
the  sailors'  return  made  tbe  largest  hit 
yesterday. 

Coming  direct  from  a  tour  around  the 
world,  Redford  and  AVinchester  bring 
with  them  a  novel  and  entertaining  act, 
representing  the  last  word  in  burlesque 
juggling.  They  are  at  once  grac€?ful  and 
daring  in  their  work.  Lydell.  Rogers 
and  Lydell  entertained  the  audience  for 
20  minutes  in  their  sketch  "A  Native  of 
Arkansas,"  which  serves  as  a  medium 
for  some  extremely  good  dancing  and 
an  excellent  portrayal  of  the  Arkansas 
gentleman  who  Is  as  witty  and  amusing 
as  he  is  lame  and  rheumatic. 

The  I>effel  Trio  made  good  the  pro- 
gram's assertion  that  a  big  laugh  was  in 
store  in  their  appearance  in  "An  Initia- 
tion Into  the  Nut  Club,"  which  was  fairly 
bubbling  over  with  fun  and  frolic  from 
start  to  finish.  Ralph  Rlggs  and  Kath- 
erine  Witchie,  who  have  appeared 
in  "The  Enchantress"  in  "All  Aboard" 
and  in  similar  productions  provided  a 
pleasing  act  in  their  dance  divertisse- 
ments. Brooks  and  Bowen,  just  fresh 
from  Dixie  ;  Zeda  and  Hoot,  skilled  con- 
tortionists in  their  "The  Dragon  and  the 
Owi"  ;  and  Eddie  Borden  and  Irene 
Shannon,  truly  versatile,  in  "Bits  of 
Vaudeville,"  are  tbe  other  numbers.  The 
performance,  as  usual,  concludes  with 
the  motion  pictures  showing  in  motion 
the  big  things  locally  of  the  past  week. 


There  are  only  too  many  examples  showing 
that  writers  seldom  observe  the  rigorous  laws 
of  logic  In  the  arrangement  of  words. 

"Vex  Not  the  Poet." 

Mr.  Harry  Kemp,  familiarly  known  aa 
the  "tramp  poet,"  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  England  wearing  new  clothes.  It 
is  not  stated  whether  these  clothes  are 
an  ordinary  business  suit,  preferably 
pepper  and  salt,  or  a  snug-flttlng  ar- 
rangement of  singing  robes.  When  he 
stepped,,  on  the  pier  he  exclaimed:  "I 
am  a  revolutionist  and  believe  in  the 
I.  W.  W.  The  United  States  is  a  coun- 
try controlled  by  privileged  interests." 
In  connection  with  this  statement,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Kemp's 
passage  was  paid  by  a  friend;  that  he 
left  New  York  without  a  <-ent  in  his 
podket  and  came  back  with  |2.85,  to- 
gether with  his  new  suit. 


Fashion  Note. 

Our  London  correspondents  inform  us 
that  the  silk  "topper,"  so  long  the  Eng- 
lishman's crown,  has  almost  disappeared 
except  on  state  occasions.  This  an- 
nouncement for  some  years  has  been 
made  at  stated  intervals  in  London 
journals,  yet  in  illustrated  papers  we 
see  Englishmen  of  high  and  low  degree 
wearing  the  traditional  "silker." 


Another  announcement  is  of  greater 
Importance:  Gloves  are  "going  out." 
Men  of  fashion  are  seen  in  Hyde  Park 
carrying  gloves  in  the  hand,  not  wear- 
ing them.  Even  the  policemen  do  not 
wear  them  in  the  summer,  except  on 
occasions  of  gi-eat  ceremony. 

Would  that  the  foolish  habit  of  wear- 
ing white  gloves  at  the  opera  or  at 
musical  parties  In  private  houses  might 
be  abandoned!  Some  years  ago  it  was 
decidedly  not  the  thing  to  wear  thes8 
ceremonial  gloves.  But  Mr.  Gollghtly 
receives  an  invitation.  "There  will  be 
music."  At  9:30  or  10  P.  M.  he  may  be 
seen  in  the  dressing  room  with  other 
punctilious  guests  encasing  his  hands 
with  gloves  of  spotless  (or  more  or  less 
spotted)  white.  Young  Mr.  Lily  White 
takes  his,  car^uUy  enwrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  out  of  an  inside  pocket.  These 
gloves  are  worn  while  some  person  with 
a  lucrative  voice  and  a  queer  French 
accent  sings  groups  of  songs  by  Debussy  ' 
and  other  laboring  Frenchmen;  or  Mme. 
Johanna  Schwitzenstein  gives  a  tem- 
pestuous performance  of  Donnerblitzen's 
Op.  342.  Goiightly  meanwhile  looks  now 
at  the -ceiling,  now  at  the  "artist"  and 
now  at  the  massive  neck  and  shoulders 
of  the  woman  in  front  of  him;  he  looks 
yawns,  and  wonders  w_)iether  the<cham- 
pagne  will  be  fit  to  drink.  The  last 
song  has  been  sung;  that  is,  the  singer 
suddenly  stops  without  premonitory 
musical  hint.  The  last  chord  has  been 
struck.  There  is  a  sigh  of  rehef;  there 
is  a  rising  from  funeral  chairs;  the  men 
at  once  begin  to  pull  off  their  gloves;  a 
signal  for  the  rush  to  the  supper  room. 

By  Telegraph. 

A  newspaper  announced  that  after  the 
rchduke   and   his   wife   were  carried 

o  the  hospital,  "one  Francis  Kaner  ad- 
inistered  the  rites  of  the  church  " 
'as  not  this  a  telegrapher's  reading 
f  a  dispatch  that  a  Franciscan  monk 

(Ein  Franciskaner)  officiated? 

No  Redress. 

Samuel  Coltrane,  charged  with  the 
urder  nf  his  cousin,  was  convicted 
nd  sentenced  for  life  to  imprtsonment 
e  has  been  for  more  than  10  years 
n  Leavenworth  prison.  Last  Septem 
er  a  jury  decided  that  another  man 
ow  In  the  Oklahoma  penitentiary  was 
he  murderer.  President  Wilson  has 
■signed  a  commutation"  which  will  free 
'r.  Coltran*. 


Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  man  sent 
to  a  Koston  jail  for  a  crime  he  did  not 
commit  was  freed  because  another  con- 
fessed. The  innocent  man,  whose  char- 
acter had  never  been  assailed  before  he 
was  charged  with  the  crime  he  did  not 
commit,  after  his  release  told  of  his 
shame  and  suffering,  but  not  in  a  whin- 
ing manner,  and  hoped  that  he  would 
be  able  to  i}j||ptaln  work. 

Some  time  ago  a  man  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  Pennsylvania  for  many 
years  as  a  murderer  was  freed  because 
another  had  confessed.  The  discharged 
prisoner  was  then  old  and  helpless. 
Officers  patted  him  on  the  back  and  said 
they  were  sorry  there  had  been  a  mis- 
take. He  had  been  an  exemplary  pris- 
I  oner,  they  told  him  by  way  of  consola- 
tion.- 

Other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  might 
be  cited.  There  were  two  famous  In- 
stances in  England  within  the  last  10 
years.  In  one  of  them  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims 
fought  valiantly  for  the  Innocent  man; 
in  the  other,  Sir  Conan  Doyle  was  the 
chief  instrument  of  righteousness.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  Dreyfus 
case. 

Mr.  Coltrane  and  the  Bostonlan  were 
of  course  photographed  and  ■  measured 
as  cnmmals.  •  They  endured  the  dis- 
grace and  the  sufferings  of  Imprison- 
ment. Other  innocent  persons  suffered 
with  them,  even  though  they  believed 
them  to  be  innocent.  "Circumstantial 
evidence"  was  against  the  accused.  Now 
when  a  prisoner  is  declared  innocent 
and  is  freed,  what  redress  has  he?  No 
government,  however  powerful,  can  give 
back  to  Mr.  Coltrane  his  10  years.  The 
commo-nweaJth  of  Massachusetts  cannot 
erase  forever  the  memory  of  the  cruel 
injustice  done  its  citizen.  In  one  of  the 
English  cases  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  was  granted  to  the  wronged 
man;  but  money  is  only  a  salve  to  a 
wound  that  does  not  heal. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  discussion 
of  the  Bram  case  at  a  dining  club  In 
Boston.  A  prominent  lawyer  then  re- 
marked: "I  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
not  one  prisoner  in  this  commonwealth 
who  is  not  rightly  serving  out  has  sen- 
tence." . 


1 


Another  Fashion  Note. 

One  looking  at  the  pictures  of  women 
at  horse  races — all  the  women  showing 
their  teeth  to  the  camera  as  though  they 
were  advertizing  some  dentifrice — some- 
times mistakes  them  for  men  by  reason 
of  their  dress.  At  the  fifst  Royal  Ascot 
m  August,  1711,  Miss  i^jorester.  one  of 
the  maids  of  honor  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Anne— Dean  Swift  had  them  in  mind 
when  he  related  the  adventures  of  Capt, 
Lemuel  Gulliver  in  Brobdingnag— rode 
"dressed  like  ai  roan,  with  long  white 
riding  coat,  a  full  flapped  waistcoat, 
cocked  hat  and  powdered  periwig." 

Philanthropic  Vanity. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Roosevfelt,  we  are 
told  that  the  laws  of  Brazil  prohibit 
the  establishment  of  any  university  be- 
cause "the  conferring  of  academic  dis- 
tinctions is  contrary  to  true  delnocracy."  i 
Commencements  there  would  have  no 
end.  Medicine  and  law  are  taught  in 
many  Insytutions  where  certificates  of 
proficiency  are  granted  to  worthy  pupils. 

Did  this  rule  come  from  the  sale  of 
titles  by  Dom  Pedro  II.?  Wishing  to 
obtain  money  for  the  erection  of  a  hos- 
pital in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  announced 
that  he  would  grant  the  title  of  Baron 
to  every  subscriber  of  100,000  milreis, 
and  the  title  of  Count  to  the  subscriber 
of  250,000  milreis.  Sufficient  money 
was  raised,  and  Dom  Pedro  suggested 
the  title  that  is  over  the  main  entrance 
of  the  hospital :  "Human  Vanity  to 
Human  Misery." 

FUNERAL  MUSIC 

The  Marine  Band  of  Wasliington. 
D.  C,  was  adversely  criticised  by 
!ome  for  playing:  "animated  music" 
'vhen  it  escorted  the  body  of  tha 
Venezuelan  minister.  Navy  officers 
'Jc  It  called  upon  to  declare  tliat  tb.e 
music  was  eminently  suitable.  The 
iiiarcli  on  this  occasion  was  for  three 
miles,  and  "it  is  customary  for  bands 
in  funeral  proces.«ions  having  a  Ion? 
distance  to  travel  to  play  animated 
music  instead  of  a  dirge  in  order  to 
make  the  procession  move  more  rap- 
idly." It  is  th'.-.  custom  in  some 
(ountries  f(-r  a  military  or  naval 
band  to  ploy  solemn  dir?;e.<:  on  the 
v.ay  to  the  burial  ground  and  livelier 
music  on  the  return,  that  soldiers  or 
»ailors  may  not  bo  unduly  depressed. 

In  civil  liie  the  question  of  appro- 
priate music  at  funerals  i-i  a  vexino: 
one.    Oentinies  .'.go  music  excited  or 
imieted    tli.-;    affections    of  survivin:^! 
friends,  but,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
mysti^'ally  nbserved,  "the  secret  and 
s?  mboMcal  liint  was  the  harmonical ) 
nature  of  the  soul;  which,  dclivereO.  i 
irom  tlie  body,  went  again  to  enjoy 
the  Primitive  Harmony  of  Ileawn, 
from  whence  it  lirst  descended  "  The 
liepartcd  ore  had  perhaps  his  favo- 
lite   hymns.     When  they  are  sung 


tions  ago  in  New  Kngland  it  was 
thouglit  fit  and  proper  that  t):-^ 
funeral  hymns  should  be  of  a  dole- 
ful c.'iaracvcr,  an  1  even  if  they  were 
of  a  cheerful  and  heroic  spirit  they 
vv-ere  sung .  to  dismal  tune«!.  Thus 
••"Why  should  we  mourn  departed 
friends^'  was  wedded  to  the  wail  of 
•  Chin;!."  It  is  a  singular  fact,  by  th.j 
■,\ay.  one  never  satisfactorib,  tx- 
;)lained,  that  the  most  solemn  anJ 
impressive  of  all  dirges,  Handel's 
"XJead  March  in  Saul,"  is  in  the 
tonality  of  C  major,  the  key  appro- 
priate to  triumph  ana  tumultuous  re- 
joicing- Of  late  there  is  a  healthier 
feeling  in  New  England  eoncernini. 
j  the  last  rites  and  ceremonies  and  the 
i  hymns  are  expr*:ssive  of  the  sublime 
^  ords  of  Paul:  "O  death,  where  is  thy 
Sling?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory?" 

Nevertheless  there  is  incoiigruous 
!  music  The  hired  quartet  or  solo 
singer  may  not  be  able  to  refrain 
from  personal  display.  The  selection 
<)!  hymn  or  tune  may  be  curiously 
inappropriate.  Or  the  music  may  be 
sc  pocr  in  performance  that  it  dis- 
, tracts  the  mourners.  Possibly  for 
ithls  reason  certain  great  composers 
(expressed  the  wish  that  there  should 
l.e  no  music  at  their  funeral;  if  any, 
the  plain  song  simply  changed.  "Man 
is  a  noble  animal,  siilendid  in  ashes, 
and  pompors  in  the  grave."  This  is 
a  sonorous  saying,  but  there  have 
been  noble  souls  who  wished  to  leave 
this  earth  as  quietly  as  they  came. 


Smells. 


True  experience  really  consists  in  ex- 
periencing how  an  experienced  man  must 
experience  in  experiencing  his  experience. 


Wise  men  tell  us  that  importers  of 
.  ostumes  visit  Monte  Carlo  and  Trou- 
\  ille  yearly  to  see  what  the  fashions  will 
be  for  the  ensuing  seasons,  summer  and 
winter.    Is  it  possible  that  the  "lates*. 
cry"  will  be  heard— for  their  are  clothes 
that  shriek,  witness  Mr.  Sam  Huxter's 
trousers  *at    Atlantic     City,  hitherto 
j  known  for  its  iron  pier,  its  board  walk 
land  the  theatre  where  managers  produce 
1  plays  that  they  may  find  out  whether 
I  the   drama  or   comedy  or  farce  with 
j  music  will  be  popular?  They  "try  it  on  a 
Idog."    Why  should  not  this  theatre  then 
be  called  a  kennel?   If  the  dog,  excited 
hy  the  speed  and  whirl  of  the  action, 
barks  frantically  the  piece  is  voted  a 
go  and  then  booked  for  "metropolitan 
performance." 

We  read  that  at  this  Atlantic  City  the 
new  triangular  parasol  is  seen,  also  the 
"party  box"  with  miniature  toilet  arti- 
cles,   nail   file,    mirror,  powder,  rouge 
pencil,  chamois,  etc.    The  latter  is  only 
a  variation  of  the  vanity  bag.  Aunt 
Clarissa,  a  noted  belle  in  her  day,  was 
taught  as  a  girl  that  cars  of  the  nails 
and  any  attention  to  her  toilet  should 
be  exercised  in  private  iii  her  chamber. 
Nor  was  Aunt  Clarissa  solicitous  about 
her  nose  in  public.    In  these  days  when 
the    motto    is    "Publicity,"  Gwendolen 
calmly  powders  her  nose  in  a  street  car  ' 
and    Una    polishes    her    nails    on    the ' 
veranda  while   she   chatters  with  the  1 
gallant  Adolphue.  I 
Are  the  women  in  Atlantic  C4ty  pre- 1 
pared   to    swear   that   their  trrtmgular 
parasols    are    the    first?    Parasols    are  I 
very  old.    They  sheltered  Egyptian  prin- 
cesses who  have  been  mummies  for  cen- 
turies.      Athenian   maidens   were  thus 
covered  at  the  festival  of  the  Panathe-  ^ 
nea.    The  parasols  were  of  all  shapes,  ; 
sizes,   material.     Some   of  the   prettiest  i 
were   composed    exteriorly    of  feathers. 
Yet   there  were  deep   thinkers^     Fynes  | 
Moryson  tells  us,  who  protested  against  ; 
this    sun-shield :    "In    hot    regions,    to  ' 
avoide  the  beames  of  the  sunne,  in  some 
places  (as  in  Italy)  they  carry  umbrels, 
or  things  like  a  little  canopy  over  their 
heads,  but  a  learned  physician  told  me, 
that  the  use  of  them  was  dangerous, 
because  they  gather  the  heate  into  a 
pyramidale   point,   and   thence   cast  it 
down    perpendicularly    upon   the  head, 
except  they  know  how  to  carry  them  for 
avoydins  that  danger." 

The  parasols  at  Atlantic  City  are  in 
'•bright  king's  blue  silk  with  a  white 
edge  and  black  and  white  cording,"  and 
I  a  directolre  bow  is  placed  at  one  turned- 
I  up  side.  In  the  days  of  Kublai-Kaan 
the  color  of  a  parasol  designated  the 
rank  of  a,  man.  .\  viceroy's  was  of 
yellow  silk.  He  that  was  at  the  head  of 
ioO.OOU  soldiers  sported  one  of  another 
color.  The  sovereign's  was  of  still  an- 
other. Our  aristocracy  is  untitled,  yet 
there  are  grades.  Why  should  not,  for 
instance,  a  Boston  maiden  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Sewing  Circle  carry  an 
identif.ving  parasol  as  among  the  in- 
signia of  that  order?  There  might  be  a 
parasol  for  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, another  for  a  Colonial  Dame. 


;hc  questioner  is  abroad.  Last  Sun- 
,ia>  he  wished  to  know  the  best  shorl 
poem  in  the  English  language.  The  an- 
swers were  entertaining,  and  the  best  of 
them  all  was  the  one  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy.  Some  one  a.slied  recently  In  Lon- 
don: "What  is  the  most  intolerable  of 
all  smells?"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
thought  the  smell  of  an  emigrant  train 
unforgettable,  "a  whiff  of  pure  menag- 
erie, only  a  little  sourer,"  and  he  found 
the  car  of  the  Chinese  the  least  offen- 
sive. What  would  he  have  said  of  a 
Boston  trolley  car  in  cold  weather?  The 
London  Chronicle  asks  why  the  tube 
railways  have  distinct  smells  and  the 
steam  railways  not?  "With  a  properly 
equipped  nose  and  a  little  practice,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  where  we  are 
blindfold  all  over  London,  for  every  lo- 
cality has  its  distinct  odor."  The  Dan- 
ish woman  that  wrote  "The  Dangerous 
Age"  says  she  is  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  odors.  "Men  are  the  same  to  me  as 
flowers;  I  judge  them  by  their  smell. 
*  »  •  Every  time  I  bite  the  stalk  of  a 
pansy  I  feel  the  same  emotion  as  when 
the  young  Englishman  passed  me."  She 
was  anticipated  by  the  giant  in  the 
nursery  tale;  ; 
Pee.  fi.  fo,  funi :  i 
I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman.  ] 


Hot  Sounds. 

Another  questioner  asks:  "What  is 
the  hottest  of  all  summer  sounds?"  In  a 
normal,  reasonable  summer,  our  answer 
is  the  whetting  of  a  scythe,  with  its 
accompanying  thought  of  swltchel  in  a 
tin  pail  imder  a  tree.  Would  swltchel  now 
taste  as  good  as  it  did  in  boyhood  days, 
or  has  our  taste  been  perverted?  There 
was  no  ice  on  the  farm  in  those  days. 
Butter  was  lowered  into  the  well,  and 
even  then  when  brought  to  the  table  it 
suggested  the  need  of  a  spoon.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  no  Siich  green  peas 
as  there  were  then.  A  little  salt  pork 
[gave  an  additional  flavor..  With  or  with- 
I  out  this,  they  never  were  like  shot,  nor 
'  could  they  be  used  for  a  squirrel  gun. 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  wrlt«s  that  the 
hottest  sound  at  Clamport  this  July  is 
the  crackling  of  a  grateful  wood  fire  on 
the  hearth.  He  also  asks  what  per  cent, 
of  the  heat  goes  up  thechimne.v.  We  used 
to  know,  but  we  are  forgetting  all  facts 
of  real  importance.  Other  hot  summer 
sounds  are  the  shrilling  of  cicadas  and 
the  buzzing  of  bees. 


Caps. 

Witli  the  automobile,  the  cap,  already 
in  fashion  with  golfers,  is  now  in  gen- 
eral use.  The  question  is  raised  by  some 
idle  person.  Should  it  be  removed  in 
bowing  to  a  woman?  It  is  not  easy 
to  put  the  cap  back.  Corporal  Trim  ex- 
perienced this  difficulty  with  his  "lank 
Montero  cap."  Nor  Is  a  cap  becoming 
to  many  men,  who  thus  covered  look 
not  unlike  any  steward  on  a  German 
vessel.  Why  not  when  capped  salute 
a  woman  as  the  Romans  did  In  Mr. 
Faversham's  production  of  '•Julius 
Caesar."  the  right  hand  raised  high  in 
air  with  a  sweeping  gesture?  Intense 
admiration  might  be  expressed  by  both 
arms  forming  the  letter  "Y." 


Irreverent  Verses. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  writer  remembers  reading  in  the 
late  fifties  some  verses  ridiculing  the 
.\merican  army  of  1776,  which  were 
something  like   the  following: 

The    patriots    down    Bunker     Hill,  with 

baggernets  declinin' 
Old   low   down   hats,   old   rust\*  guns,  and 
leather    aprons    .shinin'.  etc. 
•Sound  your   pumpkin  drums. 
Blow   >"our   squash-\'ine  fifes. 
Mix  molasses   \vith  your  rum. 
Will  some  old-timer  furnish  a  com- 
plete copy?  VETERAN. 
BostOAs   


J 


RAISING  THE  STANDARD 

New  York  state  is  making  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
musical  profession  by  licensing  teach- 
ers. The  proposed  legislation  was 
outlined  at  a  meeting  of  the  state 
Music  Teachers'  Association.  The 
suggested  bill  provides  that  the  ap- 
plicant for  a  license  must  file  an  af- 
fidavit ts'ith  the  secretary  of  state 
and  in  this  affidavit  say  with  whom, 
where,  and  how  long  he  has  studied; 
"what  diploma  he  has,  if  any,  and 
must  display  prominently  in  his  place 
of  business  a  certified  copy  of  these 
sworn  st.atements." 

No  doubt  there  are  charlatans  In 
the  musical  profession,  as  in  any 
other  profession;  no  doubt  there  are 
many  ignorant,  incompetent,  greedy, 
unscrupulous  teachers.  Will  this  bill, 
if  it  should  pass,  put  an  end  to  their 
pernicious  ROtivity? 
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Sli;,;.  ::\]i\e,  St&ttta 

Isely  liiat  he  siuUieU  ilie  piano  with 
teacher  celebrated  in  his  time  and 
then  spent  a  summer  in  W'elmar  with 
LlsitV   Who  can  deny  this  statement, 
or  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  dls-  1 
prove  it?    The  celebrated  teacher  Is 
now  dead  and  his  pupils  were  many. 
LiSKt    Is    dead    and,    as    Mr.  James 
Mimeker    remarked,    Liszt  Invented 
I>iset  pupil.     The  name  of  this 
ipil  Is  legion.    He  Is  found  In  every 
TRe   city   throughout    the  musical 
..rid.    He  may  have  been  the  guest 
(  a  day.    He  may  have  seen  Liszt 
liking  in  the  street.    It  does  not 
How  that  because  a  man  exagger- 
;.>8  or  lies  about  the  precise  nature 
■  his  own  instruction  he  is  therefore 
:id  necessarily  a  poor  teacher. 
(">n  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  best 
l  iipils  of  the  best  teachers  have  not 
the  gift  of  Imparting  their  own  knowl- 
edge.    There  are  famous  virtuosos 
from  whom  even  an  intelligent  pupil 
can  learn  little  or  nothing.    The  art 
of  teaching  Is  a  special,  a  peculiar 
t  gift.    A  man  that  has  studied  with 
I  master  of  technic,  as  the  late  Ralf, 
:•  the  living  Leschetltzki,  or  Phllipp 
ay  have  mastered  the  principles  of 
.ne,  mechanism  and  pedalling,  know 
ihem  thoroughly  and  minutely,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  develop  a  pupil.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  differentiate;  to 
find  out  the  particular  need  of  this 
one  or  that  one.    And  as  "quacks" 
In  medicine  sometimes  work  marvel- 
lous cures  when  regular  practition- 
ers of  undoubted  skill  and  experience 
have    failed,    so    some  "irregular" 
teacher  of  an  instrument  or  of  sing- 
ing may  do  wonders  for  a  particular 
pupil. 

The  endeav^f  aow  uaking  in  New 
York  1b  praiseworthy;  but  it  ia  not 
probable  that   the   bill   as  outlined 
^  would  bring  the  desired  result.  It 
I  might  deter  one  from  making  false 
statements,  for  the  penalty  Is  impris-  ^ 
I  onment  for  a  year,  a  fine  of  $500,  or  j 
'  both;  but  a  man  may  have  studied 
with    the    leading    pedagogues  and 
virtuosos  in  Europe  for  six  years,  be 
provided  with  a  glowing  certificate  of 
merit,  and  yet  be,  as  a  teacher,  in- 
competent, also  dishonest  in  his  en- 
couragement of  hopelessly  unmusical 
but  ambitious  pupils. 

The  lasting  Importancs  of  a  man  con- 
.slst-s  not  so  much  In  what  he  leaves 
behind  him  as  In  his  activity  and  en- 
joyment, and  the  way  In  which  he  stim- 
ulates actlv-lty  and  enjoyment  In  others. 

A  Great  Thinker. 

It  Is  announced  that  all  teachers  of 
theologi-  In  Roman  Catholic  universi- 
ties, colleges  and  seminaries  must  adopt 
for  their  chief  text  book  the  "Summa 
Theologiae"  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.^ 
This  should  please  the  members  of  the! 
dramatic  profession  the  world  over,  for 
the  great  thinker  and  wTiter  of  the 
13th  century,  discussing  the  subject  of 
amusement,  suggested  the  question 
whether  the  profession  was  essentially 
sinful.  Having  named  special  circum- 
stances that  might  make  It  so,  he  an- 
swered the  question  in  the  negaUve, 
.natlng  that  recreation  Is  necessary  to 
mankind,  and  It  had  been  revealed  to 
the  blessed  Paphnutlus  that  a  clown 
i  joculator)  was  to  be  his  companion  in 
heaven.  It  Is  true  that  BosBuet  en- 
deavored to  show  that  "joculator" 
.should  be  translated  -'wandering  flute 
plaver,"  but  he  Is  alone  In  this  opinion. 

Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  asserted  the  right  of 
subjects  to  withhold  obedience  fromi 
unjust  rulers  and  usurpers.  His  subtle, 
mind  was  exercised  on  the  subject  of 
usury,  which  in  his  day  was  regarded 
by  theologians  as  an  ecclesiastical  and, 
civil  crime.  His  reasoning  In  reply  to 
the  statement  that  houses  or  horses 
were  sometimes  lent  at  a  fixed  rent, 
uhich  was  paid  notwithstanding  their! 
restitution,    is    worth    reading  today. 

■The  use  of  a  horse  may  be  distin- 
eulshed  at  least  by  the  Intellect,  from 
the  horse  Itself.  Men  borrow  a  horse 
and  afterwards  restore  it.  but  the  usage 
of  the  horse  has  been  a  distinct  advan- 
tage, for  which  they  may  lawfully  pay; 
hut  in  the  case  of  money,  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  usase,  the  thing  itself  has 
no  value  distinct  from  Us  usage.  When, 
therefore,  a  man  restores  the  exact 
sum  he  has  borrowed,  he  has  done  all 
that  can  be  required  of  him,  because  to 
make  him  pay  for  the  usage  of  this 
monev  is  to  make  him  pay  for  a  thing 
that  does  not  exist,  or  perhaps  more 
correctly,  to  make  him  pay  twice  tor 


an!  I.<  ilicicluie  (lishon- 
,^  that  Turgot  was  the 
,  ,  this  theory  successfully, 

though  Jeremy  Bentham  followed  hard 
on   his    hoeU    with    his    "Defence  of 

Usury."   

"Que  j'aime  le  Mllitalre." 
Should  a  soldier  be  bearded  like  the 
pard  or  clean  shaven?   A  colonel  com- 
mandlng  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry  in 
eastern  France  recently  made  this  re- 
mark in  his  order  of  the  day:  "The, 
i  colonel  saw  this  morning  Chasseur  Z  of,, 
Third  squadron,   who  had  shaved  his 
n.ustachc.    It  1b  unworthy  of  a  Chas- 
seur   One  has  never  too  much  hair  in 
fhe  cavalrv.  cither  under  the  nose  or^ 
eUewhere    Chasseur  Z  will  be  confined' 
to  barracks  until  his  mustache  has  re- 
grown.  The  colonel  requests  captains  to 
dLal  enersetlcally  with  this  effeminate 
fashion    which  is  out  of  place  in  the 

"^vTc^tor  Emmanuel  II.  would  have  ap- 
plauded the  Krench  captain,  for  he  also 
believed  it  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  be 
ferocious  as  to  his  hair.  His  own  mus- 
tache was  so  long  in  his  later  years  that 
he  would  never  eat  at  a  public  banquet 
for  he  was  obliged  to  tie  the  ends  of 
his  mustache  behind  his  head,  and  he 
was  unwilUng  thus  to  lose  dignity  in  th^ 
sight  of  the  people.  One  of  the  first 
I  things  he  did  after  the  battle  o£  Navara 

was  to  dye  his  hair  and  mustache  black. 
They  were  naturally  fair  and  he  com- 
plained of  his  "milksop's  appearance." 
This  dye  he  put  on  himself,  for  he  would 
not  have  barbers  or  valets  come  near 
him.  He  succeeded  in  his  wish  to  have 
a  savage  appearance.  When  he  visited 
Windsor,  to  be  Invested  with  the  garter. 
Lord  Ellesmere  likened  him  to  "a  Kins 
of  the  Herull  or  Longobards,  or  some 
such  barbarian  tribe,  on  his  good  be- 
havior," and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
said.  "Victor  Emmanuel  Is  the  only 
Knight  of  the  Garter  I  have  ever  seen 
who  looks  as  If  he  would  certainly  have 
the  best  of  it  with  the  Dragon." 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  been 
great  soldiers  who  shaved  clean,  as 
Julius  Caesar,  a  scrupulously,  fussily, 
neat  person;  but  coins  of  Caius  Marius 
show  him  bearded,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  after  his  wanderings 
he  struck  terror  In  the  souls  of  Sena- 
tors by  his  aspect,  so  long  and  shaggy 
were  his  hair  and  beard.  Pyrrhus  was 
also  conspicuous  for  his  whiskerage. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  Judged  by 
his  bust,  did  not  have  a  hair  on  his 
head. 


Hlfalutin. 

Mrs.  Alice  Meynell  was  chaffed  not 
long  ago  for  saying  of  persons  who 
broke  through  the  ice*  of  a  pond:  "They 
sustained  Immersion."  What  is  to  be 
said  of  this  sentence  from  the  great 
Goethe's  autobiography?  "There  we 
mercilessly  threw  the  cool  inhabitants 
of  the  limpid  Rhine  into  the  kettle." 
He  meant  by  this  fish,  not  the  Rhine 
maidens  that  mourned  their  treasure 
and  warned  Siegfried. 

Hair  and  Fresh  Air. 

To  go  back  to  hair.    We  are  informed 
that   the   average  weight   of   the  hair 
combed  from  the  heads  of  the  women 
of  England  every  year  is  slighUy  over 
two  ounces  and  the  total  market  value 
is  about  £150,000.    These  combings  are 
usually   burned   or   otherwise  disposed 
of.   The   organizers   of   the   Fresh  Air 
Fund  are  asking    Englishwomen  to  give 
their  hair  so  that  poor  children  of  the 
city  may  go  Into  the  country.  "Every 
i  pound  of  hair  received  will  provide  a 
glorious   day's   outing   for   some  poor 
children."  Ninepence  pays  for  a  child's 
Iday;  10  shillings  for  a  child's  stay  in 
the  country  for  a  fortnight.    The  Fresh 
i  Air   Fund   organizers   provide  stamped 
I  and  addressed  bags  for  "combings,"  and 
I  these  bags  can  be  hung  in  any  dressing 
room. 


From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  hundred  mothers  of  Haverford,  Pa., 
have  bound  themselves  together  in  a 
league  to  spank  their  children  scientifi- 
cally. Offences  are  divided  into  three 
categories:  thoughtlessness,  disobedi- 
ence and  moral  turpitude,  and  the  pen- 
alties are  to  be  graded  accordingly.  The 
.  punishment  for  the  first  will  be  a  mere 
i  fleabite:  for  the  last — may  we  say? — 
phlebotomy. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

1  Lord  Strathcona  often  declared  that  a 
Scotsman,  thouglji  he  spent  his  life 
abroad,  ever  remains  a  Scotsman  and 
the  ubiquity  of  the  race  was  a  favorite 
conversational  theme  with  him.  To  il- 
lustrate it  he  told  of  a  Scotsman  in 
Shanghai  who  betted  an  incredulous 
Southerner  that  he  would  discover  a 
brother  Scot  in  every  ship  in  the  harbor. 
Going  to  each  ship  in  turn  and  shouting 
"Are  you  there,  Mac?"  into  the  engine- 
room,  he  got  "Aye,  aye"  as  answer  every 
time,  _ 


Manv  were  Interested  in  Mr.  Uallida) 
Wltherspoon's  account  of  what  he  ate 
and  did  not  eat  In  Mexico.  Wanderers 
in  that  country  before  hitn  have  also 
.poken  of  food  and  drink.    Mr.  Robert 
Tomson,  an  English  merchant,  bom  In 
the  town  of  Andover,  Hampshire,  visited 
the  City  of  Mexico  in  1555.    Indians  then 
at  the  break  of  day  brought  all  manner 
of  provision  in  20  or  30  canoes  by  the  , 
••great  cave  or  ditch  of  water."    The  | 
victuals  in  that  city  were  ."beefe,  mut- 
ton, and  henncs,  capons,  quailes,  Gulny- 
cockes,  and  such  like,  all  are  very  good 
chcape  "    A  whole  quarter  of  an  ox,  as 
much  as  a  slave  could  carry  away  from 
the  butcher's,  cost  2s.  6d.    A  fat  sheep 
cost  18d.    "Bread  Is  as  good  cheape  as 
In  Spalne,  and  all  other  klnde  of  fruites. 
aa   apples,    peares,    pomegranats,  and 
quinces,  at  a  reasonable  rate.  • 
The  fields  and  the  woods  are  always 
greene    The  woods  full  of  popln  jays, 
and  many  other  klnde  of  birdes,  that 
make  such  an  harmonle  of  singing,  and 
crying    that  any  man  will  rajoyce  to 
heare  it.  In  the  fields  are  such  odlferouE| 
smels  of  flowers  and  hearbes  that  It 
glveth   great   content   to  the  senses. 
There    ia   also   mention   of  planlanos, 
guyaves,    sapotes,    tunas,    and  other 
wholesome  fruits,  as  black  cliernes. 

Our  old  friend  Henry  Hawkes  found 
a  little  later  all  manner  of  victuales,  "aa 
fruits,  flesh  and  fish,  bread,  hennes  and! 
capons,  Guiny-cockes  and  hennes,  and 
all  other   fowle."     He  knew   the  tree 
called  "mesqulquez:  it  beareth  a  fruit 
like  unto  a  peascod,  marvellous  sweet, 
which   the   wilde   people   gather,  and 
keepe  It  all  the  yere,  and  eat  It  in  stead 
of  bread."  He  also  knew  the  cacao  berry, 
"the  best  merchandize  tliat  is  In  all  the 
Indies  "   Tlie  Indians  made  drink  of  it  : 
they  ate  it.  and  it  went  currently  for 
monev  in  any  fair  or  market.  There 
were  "also  "plantons.  sapotes,  guiaves. 
pinas  aluacatas,  tunas,  mamlos,  limons. 
orenges,   walnuts,"    grapes   bought  by 
the  Spaniards  and  also  wild  "quinses, 
peaches,  figs,  and  but  few  apples,  and 
no  peares,  but  melons  and  calabacas, 
and   honey   of  bees   and   also   of  the 
magueiz  tree,  hares,  conies,  great  stor? 
of  fish  in  the  South  Sea,  oysters,  but  no 
salmon,    trout,    carp,    tench,    or  pike. 
There    was   much    manna    among  the 
wild  people.    "I  have  gathered  of  the 
same,  and  have  eaten  it,  and  it  is  good. 

And  Mr  Hawkes  found  people  of  a 
good  stature,  tawny  colored,  broad 
faced  flat  nosed,  who  were  "given 
much  to  drink  both  wine  of  Spain 
and  also  a  wine  made  with  honey  of 
i  Magueiz  and  roots  and  other  things. 
'  They  call  the  same  wine  pulco.  They 
are  soone  drunke  and  given  to  mucli 
beastlinesse,  and  void  of  all  goodnesse. 
Whereupon  they  are  defended  from  the 
drinking  of  wines,  upon  paines  of  money. 
And  if  this  commandment  were  not,  all; 
the  wine  In  Spaliie  and  in  France  were 
not  sufficient  for  the  West  Indies  only£ 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  Naturalist. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  Geographical 
Society  In  London,  describing  the  fish 
of  the  River  of  Doubt  that  ate  monkeys, 
said:  "I  don't  think  you  have  catfish 
over  here."  To  which  the  Dally 
Chronicle  replies:  "Haven't  we7  The 
annual  report  on  sea  fisheries,  issued 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  declares  that 
160,190  cwts.  of  catfish  were  landed  in 
England  last  year,  presumably  for  hu- 
man consumption.  Catfish  does  not 
appear  on  the  menu,  neither  does  dog 
fish  nor  coalfish,  of  which  vast  quanti 
ties  all  come  to  market.  One  can  only 
assume  that  they  masquerade  as  some- 
thing else,  probably  in  the  fried  fish 
shops." 

Court  Room  Demeanor. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  police  and  criminal  court  rooms 
always  possess  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  loafers.    Why  they  frequent  such  j 
'places  Is  rather  a  difficult  question  to 
■  determine,  for  the  atmosphere  and  sur-  i 
roundlngs  are  anything  but  pleasant,  j 
Most  people  approach  the  court  room  t 
with  an  instinctive  dread.    The  reason 
-for  doing  so   is   not  very   clear.  We' 
enjoy   the    theatre,    and    criticise  the 
actors  and' their  art.    The  court  room 
scene  In   "Madame   X"    sends   a  chill 
through  our  veins,  but  a  court  room 
scene  In  real  life  we  shrink  from  as 
though  it  were  a  plague.     The  court 
room  is  a  legal  stage,  and  the  law  Is 
a  theatre  with  a  slightly  different  set- 
ting    Lawyers  are  actors;  they  possess, 
the  simulation  of  actors  without  their, 
art      The  criminal  court  room  is  the 
school    of    misery:    the   Judge   is  the, 
schoolmaster;  it."!  lessons  are  suspense, 
grief,  terror,  despair.     Life's  tragedies 
are   here  tragically   enacted;   the  sobs 
and    walls    of    the    unfortunate  are 
mingled  with  the  bravado  of  the  young 
culprit   who  begins  to   serve   his  first 
sentence.    On  every  face  in  the  court 
,-oom   you   can  see  care   and  sorrow; 
there  is  no  one  so  depraved  but  what 
some  heart  beats  warmly  for  him  in  all 
I  his  wretchedness.    1  am  "unable  to  see 
whv  there  should  be  so  much  laughter 
in  "the  criminal  courts:  It  Is  a  solemn 
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Farmer's  Almanac  are  overworked  an<l 
deserve  a  much-needed  rest.  If  tli' 
judges  are  better  comedians  and  hu- 
morists than  lawyers,  ihey  should  ro- 
sign  from  the  bench  and  go  on  thi 
vaudeville  stage,  where  salaries  far  in 
excess  of  Judicial  ones  are  In  vogue. 
In  all  my  prison  experience  I  never 
heard  of  a  prisoner  laughing  when  in-. 
terviewing  the  deputy  w;u-den  prepar.i- 
tory  to  being  booked  to  serve  a  five 
years'  sentence;  his  mind  is  at  that 
time  in  a  serlou.-(  mood,  and  he  Is 
figuring  how  he  can  get  an  easy  job 
and  alleviate  the  rigors  of  confinement 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston. 

U  is  even  told  of  one  of  our  greatest 
men  that  It  Irkcd  him  to  see  the  return- 
"r«reen  of  spring  and  that  h.  wished^ 
Z  the  sake  of  variety,  U  might  for  once 
hf  rfrt.   

Warm  or  Cool. 

.S„me  time  ago  a  '-'■■■««P»"''^f  X7et' 
with   reeard   to   burgundy   and  claret, 
thrr'they  should  be  drunk  warrn  or 
"IT     A    S"   then  wrote,  asKuiis 
tt.   we^'  shtuld    make   excerpts^  from 

■"^.^^  n^'cf  a:Vo.ryed^n  lomf  Fariyl 
naissance  as  i  o  uij  "       ,  •  ^aa! 

biT'tirwe"did^^orhV\\rpy^  J 

this  journal.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
t  e  editors  we  have  received  a  copy. 

Tl^e  writer  "S.,"  discusses  Rabelais 
as  a  phvslcian.  He  begins:  "Unfortu- 
nltelv  kabelals  is  little  known  to  the 
general  reader.  His  prose  Is  almost 
Untranslatable."  This  shows  that j^hlle 
•■S"  mav  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
cf  Rabelais  in  French,  he  1«  ""acquainted 
with  the  marvelous  translation  by  the 
fantastical  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  or  he 
does  not  appreciate  it.  No  Frenchman 
was  eve'  more  fortunate  in  a  translator, 
llr  Thomas  died  before  he  had  com- 
n  eted  his  task,  but  Motteaux,  while 
he  had  not  the  magnificently  extrava- 
gant vocabulary  of  Sir  Thomas,  did  his 

The'^whole  article  Is  Interesting,  but 
let  us   confine  ourselves   to  the  point 
already    discussed.    "S."    asks   how  it 
was    that    Rabelals's    characters  stood 
The  amount  of  wine  they  were  always 
drinking,   "and  why    it  was  that  Rabe- 
ra7s".s  cokstant  refrain  is  that  the  wine 
must  be  cool."  | 
Personal  Investigation. 
"S"  made  several  trips  to  Rabelals's 
countrv    the  Chinonnals,  to  investigate 
?hese  '  matters.      He     "sampled  con- 
scientiously" the  different  wines  of  the 
region.     Would     that     Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  had  been  with  him,  Mr.  John- 
son   who  in  the  course  of  sociological 
r^earrh    has   braved   a    ^'  f^n^^^^^" 
audacftles!     Yet   perhaps   it   is  better 
tor   the   worid   that   he    did   not  visi 
Chinon!  the  oldest   city   In  the  worid 
as  Rabelais   tells  us,   a  city  that  's^e 
should  like  to  ?ee.  with  Damascus  and 
Baghdad.    For  if  Mr.  Johnson  had  once 
fpent    a    night    In    Chinon,    he  might 
be  ?here  today  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life,  and  what  then  wou  d  have 
become  of  his  colossal  work  (elephant 
foUo™    No,  he  recognizes  his  duty  to 
the  world,  including  his  subscribers.  A 
martyr  to  sociological  investigation  he 
kno^4  laborious  nights  and   days  in 
Clamport.    But  we  wander. 


Diagnosis  and  Opinion. 

found  the  wines  of  the  Chinon 
region  smooth  and  pleasant  to  the  pal- 
ate  but  wit^iGUt  bouquet  and  with  only 
a   low   degree  of   alcohol.    "It  conse- 
quenUy  seems  Probable  that  for  a  per- 
son of  the  district,  accustomed  to  them 
?rom  birth,  the  amount  he  could  imbibe 
wo"d  be  lilftted  purely  and  simply  by 
he  QuantitAe  could  hold,  and  that  the 
aVcoholic  effect  on  him  would  be  more  | 
or  less  nil."    Now,  as  regards  the  sec- 
ond point.    "I  took  his  advice  at  he 
°etter    although  the  best  Chinon  wine 
is  red,   and  it  is  against  all  rules  to  , 
fnnk  a  red  wine  cold.    I .  fi/f  landed  ^ 
at  Chinon  one  winter's  night,  ^hrist-j 
mas  eve  in  fact;  but.  encouraged  b>  a  , 
bright,   cheerful  dining  room,  and   b>  j 
finding  comfortable,  central  heating  m 
a  little  French  provincial  inn,  I  decided 
to  begin  my  wine  investigation  at  otjce 
and  bati  a  botUs  HR  Iitw4«ht  ftoa  wis* 
cellar.    Beuveurs,  mes  freres-Never  do 
that'     Let   my    experience    suffice,  l 
spent   the   remainder   of   the  evening 
nursing  a  hot  water  bag  in  the  hope  of 
thawing  out  that  awful  "^"^^^^ 
my  chest."   From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  chest  of  "S."  is  a  lons  one. 

Going  to  the  farm  where  Rabelais  was 
born,  "S."  drank  red  wine  at  a  neign- 
borlng  tavern,  but  this  time  the  ^vine 
was  warmed  before  the  fire.  Remem- 
bering Rabelals's  apostrophe  to  white 
wine  of  the  Devlnlere,  this  conscient  ous 
inveslgator  drank  It.  He  adinlts  hat 
this  wine  450  years  ago  may  have  been 
"all  sorts  of  things";  but  to  apply  such 
terms  to  the  product  of  today  Is  to 
indulge  in  what  the  rhetoricians  call 
Jiyperbole,  I  believe.  ,  I^o^«^„f '.-X 
does  not  prevent  the  fact  that  reaiiy 
first-class  Chinon  wine  Is  a  very  pleas 
ant  drink.  It  may  possibly  be  that  it 
Rabelals's  day  the  Chinon  vlnejard. 
produced  chiefly  a  white  wine.  'Whlcn. 
need  hardly  say.  ts  usually  consume, 
cold."  jiiiirr 


~o  reniarkabiy  well  together. 


WALK  1 
Ae  the  World  Wags: 

At  Dudley  street  terminal  we  now 
have  signs  reading  "Women  First"  and 
"Safety  First."  Careful  consideration 
of  the  third  act  of  "Man  and  Superman" 
does  not  help  me  to  solve  this  dilemma. 
What  do  you  advise?  H.  P.  F. 

Boston. 


Fashion  Notes. 

Our  London  sartorial  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, "The  Captain,"  is  delightful  in 
his  latest  essay. 

"Why  is  it  that  when  a  man  is 
wearing  a  dinner  jacket  suit  and  no 
overcoat  a  silk  hat  seems  to  he  more 
suitable  than  in  opera  hat  for  him? 
There  is  no  answer  to  the  question.  Di- 
rectly the  man  puts  on  an  overcoat  he 
seems  to  want  an  opera  hat  in  place  of 
the  silk  hat."  O  does  he?  Not  in  this 
country,  if  he  has  regard  for  the  con- 
ventions. He  might  as  well  wear  a 
straw  hat  in  January  with  "a  dinner 
jacket  suit"  as  either  a  silker  or  a 
gibus.  And  note  that  in  London  a  gibus, 
crush  or  accordion,  is  not  looked  on 
with  horror  at  the  opera.  Truly  a  sane 
view. 

"Nothing  is  made  annoying  to  men 
who  aim  at  dressing  tastefully,"  says 
the  gallant  "captain,"  "with  suit,  shirt 
and  neckwear  in  perfect  harmony,  than 
to  find  shirts  that  were  chosen  with 
great  care  to  fit  in  with  certain  'coloi 
schemes'  return  from  the  laundry  un- 
recognizable— color  absolutely  gone,  or, 
at  least  faded."  Mr.  Percy  Montressor 
will  now  oblige  the  audience  by  singing 
that  beautiful  ballad,  "  'Tis  but  a  little 
faded  shirt."  Yet  this  shirt  will  "Je 
recognizable  if  your  name  is  on  the 
tag.  Initials  may  also  serve  for  identi- 
fication. 

Society  Note. 

Apropos  of  titles  recently  conferred 
in  England.  There  is  a  baronet  in  the 
West  Ham  workhouse.  His  name  is  in 
Debrett's.  but  his  residence  is  thought- 
fully given  as   .   Another  baronet  is 

a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary. Two  baronets  at  least  have  been 
innkeepers.  This  reminds  us  that  a 
German  count  used  to  serve  us  beer  In 
a  New  York  restaurant,  and  the  first 
person  that  ever  "touched"  us  in  stu- 
dent days  in  Dresden  was  a  Russian 
princess  in  the  pension.  She  was  not 
one  of  the  barbarically  extravagant 
Russian  heroines  pictured  in  B'rench 
and  English  novels.  All  she  asked  for 
was  five  marks— until  she  heard  from 
h$tj  t».allk«Eg>. 


I  2- 


INJURIOUS  PUBLICITY 


A  western  caricaturist — perliaps  he 
would  prefer  to  be  described  as  .a 
"cartoonist" — is  opposed  to  woman 
suffrage  because  he  fears  that  under 
.it  his  occupation  would  be  gone.  He 
\-c  a  ciiivalric  person  and  would  not 
ruffle  any  woman  in  public  life.  Be- 
lieving her  more  sensitive  than  men 
lie  would  be  obliged  to  do  sor.sethin.? 
In  "oils"— a  landscape,  a  mythologi' 
cal  subject,  or  portraits. 

But  would  women  bf  more  sensi- 
tive in  this  respect?  There  have 
been  statesmen  who  nave  onjoyei'? 
caricatures  of  themselves.  Some 
perhaps  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
K'.ore  welcomed  the  pubiicity,~'  and 
when  they  saw  the  first,  cartoon  said 
to  themselves:  "At  last  I  have  ar- 
rived." More  than  one  man,  famous 
in  "his  day,  legislator,  composer,  po- 
tentate, has  carefully  cpllectid  car- 
toons that  put  him  in  a  favorable 
or  odious  light. 

The  caricaturist  sometimes  gives 
a  false  idea  of  the  victim's  person- 
ality. Anyone  looking  over  th^  old 
volumes  of  Punch  is  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  Palmerston  was  never 
seen  without  a  straw  in  his  mouth. 
In  later  years  John  Bright  was  rep- 
ifesented  with  one  eye  glass,  nor  was 
iic  pleased,  for  once  questioned  on 
the  subject  lie  testily  replied:  "I 
never  wore  one  in  my  life.  Ask  Ten- 
tiiel-"  In  Puck  the  excellent  Peter 
Ccoper  never  appeared  without  an 
a!r  cusliion. 

Unless  the  caricaturist  of  women 
was  scrupulously  accurate  in  mat- 
ters of  costume  and  coiffure,  his 
subject:-!  might  be  indignant  and 
f  ven  strive  for  a  rigid  censorship. 
I!ut  Louis  Philippe,  not  believing- 
that  his  head  resembled  a  pear,  saw 
'.o  it  that  the  caricaturist  was 
brought  into  court,  and  this  he  did) 
not  a.s  king  of  France,  but  as  a 
mere  human  being. 

Women  in  public  lile  have  been 
iriercllos.sl.v  caricatured.  Gillray  was 
not  thii  last  to  draw  them,  nor  was 
lie  the  coarsest.  The  caricatures  of 
Quf-(-n  Victoria  that  appeared  In  cer- 


;ain  French  periodical.-?  during  the 
i:;oer.  war  were  often  indescnbably 
vulgar.  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  fame,  and  one 
of  the  most  injurious  cartoons 
was  published  in  Judge  during  its 
first  year.  Nor  did  poor  Mrs.  Tilton 
escape  the  pencil  of  Joseph  Keppler. 
But  Mnie.  Bernliardt  never  made  an 
cpen  protest,  nor  did  she  attempt  to 
'jersuade  some  admiring  young  jour- 
nalist to  challenge  the  draughtsmen 
in  her  behalf.  They  were  male  poli- 
ticians who  in  America  have  urged 
Legislatures  to  prohibit  "offensive" 
caricatures  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press. 

PSEUDO-COLLECTORS 

A  Bostonian  recently  came  to  grief 
through  his   passion   for  expensive 
editions  of  books.    Others  before  him 
have  suffered  from  their  desire  to  own 
limited  and  costly  editions.  Whether 
they  should  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
true  collectors  is  an  open  question. 
A  man  may  subscribe  to  >his  or  that 
edition  de  luxe  and  yet  not  know  the 
amiable  fury  of  the  collector.  He 
purchases  the  edition  as  he  would 
buy  a  high-priced  vase  or  an  impos- 
ing sideboard  curiously  carved  and 
ornamented.    That  h*may  not  read 
the  handsome  volumes  does  not  prove 
that  he  is  not  a  collector.    The  in- 
satiate or  the  selective  reader  prefers 
a  book  that  h*e  can  hold  in  his  hand; 
a  book  with  reasonably  clear  print 
and  flirm  paper;  one  that  he  can  put 
down    carelessly    without    fear  of 
breaking  the  back;  he  does  not  shud- 
der if  he  finds  a  margin  thumbed, 
nor  does  he  hesitate  to  turn  down  a 
corner    if    he    wishes    later    to  re- 
read a  passage.    He  handles  his  books 
no  more  rudely  than  he  acts  towards 
his  family.    Books,  wife  and  children 
are  familiar  to  him;  he  is  used  to 
them  and  treats  them  without  cere- 
mony. Nor  does  the  reader  that  reads 
only  for  the  sake   of  reading  care 
whether  the  book  is  illustrated  except 
possibly  in  the  case  of  Thackeray, 
and  then  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
author's    own    drawings.     "Alice  in 
Wonderland"     aQd     "Through  the 
Looking  Glass"  are  books  inevitably 
associated   with   Tenniel's  drawings, 
although  an  American  has  had  the 
audacity  to  provide  Illustrations  for 
these  classics. 

The  desire  to  own  a  set  of  a  limited 
edition  is  the, longing  to  have  some- 
thing that  onlyl  a  few  can  possess. 
The  gratification  is  merely  a  matter 
of  money.  The  man  signs  a  check 
for  an  edition  of  Balzac's  novels  |pr  a 
tall  copy  of  Montaigne  as  he  would 
for  an  automobile  of  the  latest  pat- 
tern and  most  luxurious  equipment. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  joys,  pangs, 
excitements  of  the  passtonate  col- 
lector. This  one  may  coUect^nly  old 
school  books,  as  a  complete  set  of 
Dr.  Anthon's  editions  of  Greek  and 
Roman  auth^s;  that  one  may  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  first  editions  of 
Herrnan  Melville's  romances — and  in 
this  case  the  craving  for  first  editions 
is  not  reprehensible,  for  several  of 
these  ronmnces  were  never  reprinted. 
These  men  know  the  pleasure  of  lumt- 
ing  from  shop  to  shop:  of  bargaining; 
of  the  despair  that  comes  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  price  is  momen- 
tarily beyond  their  means;  of  the 
patient  saving  and  self-denial,  and 
then  the  bitter  disappointment  when 
they  fJhd  that  the  coveted  volume  has 
been  sold.  No  wonder  that  these 
bibliomaniacs  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  pocket  without  payment.  There 
have  been  cases— in  fiction,  at  least— 
when  murder  has  been  committed  for 
the  sake  of  a  rare  book  often  inher- 
ently worthless  and  unreadable. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch  of  New  York  has 
published  "Florian  Mayr,"  a  humorous 
tale  of  musical  life  by  Ernst  von  Wol- 
zogen.  The  book  in  German,  entitled 
"Der  Kraft-Mayr."  has  long  been  en- 
joyed by  many.  Fortunately  the  trans- 
lator.s,  Messrs.  E^dward  Breck  and 
Charlen  Harvey  Genung,  have  done 
their  work  admh'ably.  "Florian  Mayr" 
does  not  read  ll-l<e  a  translation. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the  best 
life  of  Liszt.  This  is  a  nonsensical  re- 
mark, for  the  book  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  lite  of  that  extraordinary  man. 


He  is  a  promii^'  iit  I'surt  in  it.  himI  lii- 
j  character    as    portrayed    is  eminently 
sympathetic,   lovable,   but   we   see  him 
only    in    his    relations    with  Florian, 
other  pupils    and  a  few  musical  snobs 
[in   society.  "There  is  no  good   life  of 
Liszt   in    any   language.     The    lu.'^U  of 
writing  it  is  a   formidable   one.     U  ho- 
ever    sh^JUld    undertake    it     \^uuM  be 
obliged  to  picture  the  times  in  which 
Liszt  lived,  the  social,  political,  religi- 
!ous.    amatory    influences.     Then  there 
!  is  the  enormous  mass  of  correspondence, 
;  letters  written  l.y  Liszt  and  to  Liszt, 
this   should   be   sifted   carefully.  Mi-. 
James  Huneker  was  the  man  to  have 
written  this  biography.   His  volume  dis- 
appointed   many,   anions  them  h.mselt. 
His  original  plan  irightened  th«  P"^"^^; 
er,  so  Mr.  Huneker  was  ob>!S,'''l.  *° 
and   reduce    and    revise    until    he  lost 
heart  and  wa.s  indifferent. 

"Florian  Mayr"  i.s  one  of  the  few  mu- 
sical novels  worth  rea.lins.     T^e  au  hor 
ha<i  a  keen  sense  of  humor  ;  he  is  a^iee 
^bly  satirical;   .le  has  the  gift  of  po  - 
traiture;    he   is   l^"™an   without  sen^i 
Tnentall«m.      The    sketches    ot  musical 
Sngs  "in  society"  are  as  amusing  as 
the  scenes  of  student  h  e.     It  is  sa^d 
that  this  novel  is  one  with  a  ke>  ,  that 
Florian  is  now  an  important  Pe-'son  in 
the  Royal  Music  School  at  Munich  tha 
the  passionate  Ilonka  ^•'^'t^.'^  ^1  is  co  m 
trv  as  a  pianist  and  married  a  musician 
cnce'well'^known  in  New  York    tha  men 
and  women  in  society  are 
disguised.    But  who  sat  for  P^ter  Gais 
the  composer  of  the  astounding  music 
drama  "Satan"?    It  ^^^^^"^^ 
that  no  less  a  person  thai   1- ehx  \V  e 
cartner;  out  this  is  preposterous.  Notn 
fn^'  i n  the  description  tallies   with  MrJ 
W.ingartner's    physical    appearance    or  j 
mental  and  musical  character.  ! 

■•Peter  Gais  in  his  outward  appear- 
ance had  five-eighths  Beethoven  two- 
eighths  Rubinstein  ^""^  °'}^-^'f^}\°,- 
Incongruous  elements  which  were  thus, 
probably  his  own  Gaisic  contribuUon. 
He  was  barely  of  medium  height  thick- 
Tel  his  head  very  bulky,  still  more 
bulky  his  nose,  which  was  a  formless 
lump;  his  forehead  was  high  aicbed 
and  displayed  striking  musical  bumps, 
the  blond  eyebrows  were  scarcely  notice- 
able, the  round  blue  eyes  strongly  pro- 
truding, the  mouth  large  and  brutal, 
hut  the  lips  firm  and  energetic:  the 
whole  face  unhealthy,  pale,  cheese- 
colorefi  and  entirely  beardless;  his  jel- 
lowish  gray  hair,  smoothed  back  from 
his  forehead  without  a  parting,  was 
long  but  not  luxuriant."  No,  there  is 
no  i-esemblance  here  to  Mr.  Wemgart-- 
ner  nor  does  the  description  of  "Satan' 
Jtself  suggest  any  composition  of  Mr. 
Weingartner's,  ,  .    ,     ,  ! 

There  are  many  pages  in  this  book  j 
that  will  bear  reading  and  reading 
again:  I*oor  Florian  teaching  Thekla,  j 
who  hated  music;  the  scenes  with  Ra-  , 
pliael  Silberstein;  the  private  reading 
of  Gais's  "Satan"-"The  majestic  pre- 
lude,'' as  Silberstin  wrote  to  Florian. 
"to  the  sublimely  concoi\-ed  tetralogy 
•man  '  the  creation  of  which  will  repre- 
eent  in  all  probability  the  culmination 
of  his  titanic  labors,  the  coronation  of 
the  mighty  genius  of  our  demoniac 
Peter  Gais";  the  student  life  at  Wel- 
rnar-  the  Englishman  CroQkes  and  his 
two  '  sons— but  the  book  throughout  is 
captivating.  No  one  will  soon  forget  the 
Bilesian  count  singing  Schumann's  song 
in  good  Silesian. 

[sfli   -.-itz   ilip  S.'hlau^;'. 

Hi-  ilir    im  Ilip^'aerzen  fri-wisst, 

Is-li    Nflt'.     niiin    Lieb,    wie  saehrduaehh- 

nisclit 
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wards  was  unsparing  in  rebuke  when  he  | 
thought  for  the  moment  that  Floriaji  had 
■^^ronged  Tbekla. 


Some  Arthur  Bourchier  after  a 

Personal >  ear  in  variety  theatres  will 
Notes  Ijegin  the  management  of  the 
Garrick  Theatre  early  next  fall.  His 
opening  play  will  be  Louis  N.  Parker's 
"Bluff  King  Hal,"  in  which  Cathorine 
Parr.  Princess  Mary  at  the  age  of  27, 
Princess  Elizabeth  at  the  age  of  10, 
little  Jane  Grey  and  little  Prince  Ed- 
ward will  be  introduced.  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh,  who  will  take  the  part  of 
Catherine  Parr,  has  already  played  two 
of  Henry's  queens  durin.g  her  stapre 
career,  the  two  former  being  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  in  Henry  Irving's  production  of 
"Henry  VIII,"  at  the  Lyceum,  and  Cath- 
erine of  Arragon,  in  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
revival  at  His  Majesty's. 

.Miss  Kathleen  Clifford,  "the  distin- 
guished American  character  comedienne 
and  mimic,''  made  a  hit  in  London  at 
the  Victoria  Palace. 

Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc  appeared  as 
Melisande  in  Maeterlinck's  play  at  the 
St.  James  Theatre,  London,  June  25. 
Mr.  Walbrook  wrote  :  "It  is  not  by  any 
means  a  piece  of  great  acting.  Often 
Mme.  Maeterlinck  was  inaudible — a 
capital  fault  in  any  actress;  and  in  the 
scene  where  the  childwife  first  tells 
Golaud  that  she  is  unhappy  and  knows 
r  ot  why,  her  outburst  of  grief  conveyed 
no  touch  of  reality.  Generally,  how- 
ever, she  suggested  the  timid,  fay-like 
creature  of  the  play ;  and  in  the  scene 
where  the  jealous  husband  hauls  his 
bride  about  by  the  hair,  she  certainly 
threw   a   dim,    dumb    terror   Into  her 

aspect  that  was  not  without  a  certain 
moving  power.  As  a  result,  her  cry, 
when  at  last  her  ferocious  lord  had  left 
her,  'Je  ne  suis  pas  heureuse,'  had,  for 
once  in  a  way,  a  pathetic  ring.  We  have 
I  never  heard  it  before — even  from  the 
'  lips  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell — without 
teeling  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  over-  i 
V.  helming  examples  of  tlie  unintention- 
ally comic  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
drama."  Some  may  be  surprised  that 
Ml-.  Walbrook  had  the  c.-jurage  to  write 
this,  nor  is  he  scrupulously  accurate  in 
i!uotatiou.  He  finds  the  play  interest- 
ing, "but  as  a  contribution  to  thought 
in  any  direction  Ave  cannot  find  it  to  be 
of  any  importance."  Noting  the  fact 
that  at  the  afternoon's  performance  the 
audience  was  composed  almost  wholly 
of  women,  Mr.  Walbrook  wrote:  "The 
reason  of  this  may  be  that  women,  with 
their  spiritual  intuitions,  see  more  in  tiie 
play  than  the  average  man  is  capable 
of  seeing.  Wliere  man  can  find  little 
more  than  a  strange  mediaeval  dream, 
women  may  i1isc.;rn  the  working  ot  laws 
of  life  and  death,  the  laying  bare  of 
truths  deeply  hidden.  Vv'e  write  this  in 
all  honesty  and  good  faith." 

On  June  24  at  Covent  Garden  De- 
bussy's opera  was  revived  with  Mme. 
Edvina  as  Melisande.  The  performance 
was  more  realistic  than  either  author  or 
composer  probably  intended.  "Mme.  Ed- 
vina's  reading  of  the  part  has  always 
made  her  more  real  and  less  mysterious 
than  her  predecessors." 

Dr.    Henri    de    Itnthsehild,    who  was 


Tlie  autlior  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Liszt  a  speech  that  might  be  the  com- 
poser's a-pologia  pro  sua  vita.  Florian, 
angry  with  Ilonka,  because  slie  was  a 
light  o'  love,  wrote  her  a  letter  in 
which  he  complained  bitterly  of  her 
"immoral  wallowing."  For  this,  Liszt 
liini  to  task  in  words  that  may 
ndemned  by  some  as  a  plea  for 


took 
be  cc 
fi-f 


"I   beiif \e  you  are  the  first  pupil  of 
this  sort  that  I  ever  had.    The  'guileless 
fool'— Parsilal-bravo!      But.     my  son. 
When  one  thinks  and  feels  like  that,  it 
makes  life  too  unhappy,  and  that  is  not 
necessary.    Furthermore  you  are  unjust 
to  the  others  when  you  condemn  them  so 
absolutely,  merely  because  they  under- 
stand love  in  their  own  way.    *    *    «  i 
have  a  long  life  behind  me  and  I  have 
enjoved  woman's   kindness   as  perhaps 
few   other  men — and  I  look  back  noW 
upon  the  adventures  of  my  youth  with  a 
calm     and     grateful     heart.     •     •  • 
"',\'itliout    ecstasy   no    artist   can  exist; 
intoxication  of  the  senses  fructifies  the 
Imagination,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  no  man  who  is  not  more  or  less 
sensual  can  he  an  artist.     ■»     •     *  An 
old    man   who   has   been   through  and 
fathomed  many  things  tells  you  that  the 
conduct  of  men  in  matters  of  love  is  of 
no  value  whatsoever  in  judging  of  their 
moral  worth.    I  have  known  so  many 
;   eminent  men  of  trustwortbo'  character 
and  noble  sentiments,  refined,  generous, 
I  good,   everything  one   could   wish,  and 
nevertheless  in  puncto  puncti — pshaw! — 
wanton   butterflies !    And    I    have  also 
known    hard-hearted,    base-minded,  ig- 
,  noble    men,    who    in    that    respect  led 
immaculate  lives."    There  is  much  more 
I  of  this.    Then  extolling  Ilonka  as  being 
I   "innocent  and  b'Onest  as  a  child."  having 
the  softest  heart  and  the  truest,  noblest 
character  of  all  his  young  woman  pupils. 
Liszt   commanded   Florian    to   ask  her 
I  forgiveness.    "Make   amends,   my   son ! 
We  artists  must  not  be  priests  ;  but  we 
may    be    Christians — and    to  despise 
human  weakness  is  un-Christian  !"  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  Liszt  after- 


wounded  in  Pari 
man,  is  in  trouble 
sus."  J.  .Salter  II 
obtained  &xclusi\  r 
the  T.'nited  Stat^ 
Paris  courts  for 


:iii  enraged  milk- 
iiit  his  play,  "Croe- 
•  '  II  claims  to  have 
lii^  in  England  antl 
m1  is  suing  in  the 
1,(1111  for  breach  of 
contract.  Last  >ear  he  attempted  to 
prevent  Mr.  Bourchier  from  having  ac- 
cess to  the  Garrick  Theatre,  where 
"Croesus"  was  rehearsing. 

After  42  years  of  fame  as  the  leadin,g 
juggler  of  the  variety  stage,  IMr.  Paul 
CinquevalH  is  to  retire.  He  appeared 
for  the  last  time  before  an  English  au- 
dience at  the  Tivoli,  New  Brighton, 
last  Saturday,  and  this  week  he  sails 
for  .\ustralia  to  fulfil  a  12  weeks'  en- 
gagement, w'hich  represents  his  final 
larewell  to  the  boards.  The  son  of  a 
miller  in  Poland,  the  famous  juggler 
began  his  working  life  as  a  gymnast, 
being  induced  to  adopt  this  profession 
by  his  success  in  the  g.vmnasium  at  a 
Berlin  school.  He  ran  away  to  Odessa, 
and  there  became  a  famous  aerial  per- 
former. The  Russians,  he  once  told 
an  interviewer,  like  sensations,  and 
used  to  speak  of  me  affectionately  as 
"the  little  flying  devil."  In  a  few  years 
their  little  flying  devil  met  with  an 
accident  which  stopped  his  aerial  feats. 
An  attendant  forgot  to  wipe  the  bar 
which  he  caught  at  the  end  of  a  sensa- 
tional flight.  It  was  greasy  and  passed 
(  through  his  hands.  He  fell  SO  feet,  and. 
1  there  being  no  net,  almost  everything 
in  his  body  that  could  break  (to  use 
his  own  words)  was  broken.  But  in 
I  time  he  learned  juggling,  and  became 
j  as  clever  at  this  as  he  had  been  at 
j  aerial  leaps.  Asked  how  his  tricks 
I  Avere  acquired.  < 'iiiqiie valli  once  re- 
I  I'lied.  "Easilj-,  if  \o,i  have  a  keen  eye, 
a  quick  hand,  and  the  patience  of  Job!" 
In  learning  to  catch  on  a  plate  an  egg 
thrown  high  into  the  air  he  broke  as 
many  eggs  as  would  have  stocked  a 
flourishing  provision  rfierchant's  shop 
for  a  week. — Daily  Chronicle,  June  2:;. 

The  Chronicle  also  said:  The  effect 
of  Paul  Cinquevali  upon  an  artist  friend 
;  of  M.  B.  V.  Lucas  was  expressed  in 
1  the  words:  "The  o*d  thing  about  Cin- 
ciuevalli  is  that  he  always  makes  me 
j  cry."  Mr.  Lucas  himself  confesses  that 
(  "anything  perfect  moves  me  in  the  way 
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:Vt  un>  tlllllK  pH' 

his  foats  Is  to  1m  n 
:rloiis  ami.  perhaps 


1  to  do:  unilj 
■rniing  some] 
'         upon  to  a) 
luite  oomlv.'  dp- 
1  boauty!  Veil  beauty!'  I  havp 
'  U'  saying  uKain  and  again." 
•Ter  in   T.ondon"    has  also 
.;.  .  If  on  such  occasions  unable 

get  away  from  Blake's  lines  on  the 
'  ;er: 

.  good  Stleslan: 

Whnf  tnim'>rtnl  Ii«nd  or  »y« 
l''MiI(l  franip  thy  f«'nrfiil  «vninirtry 

■  The  late  Mr.  Br:in;lr>n  Thomas  nofl 
'1  have  spoken  'plaintlvply'  wlien  ho 
.id  that  he  would  go  down  to  fame  as 

f  author  of  the  farce,  and  not  (as  he 
<d  once  hoped  i  as  a  great  actor.  .\ 
an  who  contributes  to  his  fellowmen 

•  vast  and  prolonged  a  laugh  as  the 

■  reeir  of  'Charley's  Aunt'  has  been, 
■d  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be,  ha.A 
.  need  of  plalntlveness  in  his  self- 
nt'^mplation.     He   has  added   to  tlie 

■^.alth  and  happiness  of  mankind  in  a 
ry  remarkable  way.    What  more  en- 

;iiblc  epitaph  could  a  man  have  than 
at?"     Thus   the    Pall    Mall  Gazette 

•  ok©  editorially.    In  the  news  columns 

!    this  Journal  we  find   the  followiiis;! 
lecdote:  "Wlien  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas's 
lay.   'The  Gold  Craze.'  was  produced 
i  the  Princess's  Theatre  some  20  years 
.-'o  the  actor  who  played  the  adveii- 
irer  made  himself  up  to  represent  the 
'  te  Marquis  de  Leuville,   a  corpulent 
.11(1  eccentric  man  about  town  in  those 
ays.    It  came  to  the  ?ars  of  the  man- 
:;er,  Mr.  A.  H.  Chamberlyn,  that  the 
naniuis  proposed  to  revenge  himself  oy 
hiring  some  rowdies  to  boo;  whereupon, 
with  the  aid  of  u  wigmaker,  Mr.  Charn- 
herlyn     transformed     himself    into  a 
tvpical   London  rough  and  offered  his 
-orvlces.    De  Leuville  accepted  the  offfr 
and  handed  the  manager  £5  to  pay  for 
booing   his   own    theatre.     The  sequel 
was  the  appearance  of  the  juarquis  at 
Marlborough  street  on  a  charge  of  'in- 
Itlng  to  riot  in  a  publio  place.*  Jle 
was  remanded,  and  as  tne  piece  ran 
only  a  few   nights  the  magistrate  al- 
lowed the  case  to  be  d"oppec;-." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  was  so  unkind 
when  Richard  Strauss  was  in  London, 
busied  with  the  production  of  his 
"Legend  of  Joseph."  to  remind  him  of 
the  detestation  in  which  he,  a  boy  of  14, 
held  Wagner's  music.  He  then  heard 
"Siegfried"  at  Munich,  and  wrote  in  a 
letter  that  he  was  "bored  so  cruelly, 
.so  frightfully  that  r  can't  tell  you  how 
horrible  it  was.  The  chaos  is  such  that 
>ou  can't  have  the  least  conception  of 
It.  One  place  sounds  like  a  oat  dylnjc, 
and  the  appalling  dissonances  might 
sliake  mountains  into  omelettes  with 
fright."  Of  his  last  work  Strauss  says: 
"I  wrote  upon  an  impulse.  Just  a.s  my 
other  works  were  written,  witliout  try- 
;ng  for  any  particular  style.  I  never 
trive  for  any  style  except  that  which 
est  suits  the  spirit  of  the  work  itself. 
According  to  my  ideas  each  work  must 
be  written  in  a  different  language,  and 
wear  a  garment  made  specially  for  it. 
In  art  one  should  not  ha\e 
cehed  aesthetic  \  lews." 
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Mme,  Lydia  Yavorska 
had  much  to  say  about 
her  production  in  London 
at    the    Scala    of  "La 
Dame  aux  Camelias,"  the  play  known 
in   New   England   and   other   parts  of 
the   United   States   as  "Cam-lUe."  with 
a   heavy  accent  on   the   "Cam."  She 
said:  "The  play  is  eternal,  as  love  is 
eternal.     .\s   long  as   the   flame   in  a 
woman's  heart  is  a  blue  flame,  so  long 
uill    the    play    exist,    and    will  touch 
.  nd  will  appeal  to  women.   •  •  •  Du- 
mas   destroyed    conventions    when  he 
showed   that  a  woman   of  the  lowest 
class  can  have  the  most  refined  feel- 
ings.   There  is  very  much  in  common. 
In  this  point  of  view  of  women,  between 
Remard  Shaw   and   Alexandre  Dumas 
•lis.    One  sees  it  in  Shaw  In  'Pygmal- 
on.'    Both  heroines  are  from  the  street, 
.•\nd  both  rise  to  the  most  perfect  re- 
linement  of  feeling."     The   answer  to 
this   is  that   neither  Marguerite  Gau- 
tler  nor  the  woman  from  whom  she  was 
drawn  was  ever  in  the  street.  There 
Mme.  Va^  orska  talked  about  Dumas  and 
how  much  he  enjoyed  her  Marguerite. 
■  He  said  that  the  part  had  only  three 
Interpreters— Bernhardt,  Duse,  and  me." 
And  he  told  her  about  the  woman  in 
real  lite,  and  he  talked  with  tears  in 
his  ©yes.    Well,  Mme.  Yavorska  pro- 
duced the  play  on  June  22.~The^  version 
.  struck  Mr.  Walbrook  as  new.    "For  ex- 
ample, we  do  not  remember  having  pre- 
viously heard  the  doctor  In  the  last  act 
I  say  of  the  dyin,'?  Marguerite,    'She  is 
verv  bad,'  meaning  that  she  was  very 
I  in.''     Nor  was  he  pleased  with  Mme. 
I  Yavorsko:    "Apart   from   her  slowness 
i  of  utterance  Mme.  Yavorska's  Marguer- 
j  ite  cannot  be  described  as  a  very  en- 
thralling impersonation.    With  the  ex- 
I  ception   of  the   consumptive   cough  in 
the  last  act.  which  proved  a  very  per- 
functory affair  indeed,  and  not  at  all 
like  a  cough,  consumptive  or  otherwise, 
evervthing    wae    so    emphasized  that 
nearly  all  the  effect  of  emphasis  was 
1  lost,  and  little  remained  by  a  sense  of 
somebody    working    very    earnestly  to 
create  an   illusion.     Such  an  effort  is 
generallv  contemplated  with  a  good  deal 
of  detachment."    The  Times  said  she 
did    nf>t    spare    herself.     "Indeed,  her 
.      ■       ■  prene  with   Duval  pere 

It  111,--    from   the  cottage) 


heard  In  a  single  act  before."  Mr.  Lit- 
tlcwood  of  the  Dally  Chronicle  thinks 
that  the  play  la  at  the  heart  of  it  "a 
piece  of  nmudlinised  nastiness.  only  to 
be  tolerated  when  one  forgets,  not  so 
I  much  what  Marguerite  had  been  as] 
what  she  continued  to  be."  He  said 
that  the  Knglish  adaptation  by  T.  De 
Mrolinl  Is  very  poor.  The  performance 
occupied  four  hours  and  a  quarter.  The 
Dally  Telegraph  thinks  the  play  should 
be  left  In  French.  "The  manner  of  It 
will  not  translate.  Characters  which 
seem  tolerably  natural  while  they  are 
talking  French  become  Incredible  In 
English." 

Jane  Cowie  of  County  Kerry  thinks 
that  the  title  of  Lady  Gregory's  new 
play,  '  The  Wrens,"  may  have  something 
i  to  do  with  the   'Wren  Boys,"  who  still 
•  go  round  in  Kerry  on  St.  Stephen's  day. 
j  The  leader  and  his  "queen"  wear  gilt 
I  paper  crowns;  he  carries  a  twig,  deco- 
rathed  with  paper  roses  and  the  body  of 
a  wren,  and  sings  a  long  ballad  begin- 
ning: 

The  wrann.  th*  wrann,  the  king  of  birds 
On  St.  Stephen's  Day  was  caught  In  the 
furze. 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  hear  clearly 
any  more.  There  evidently  Is-or  was-- 
some  significance  not  to  be  lightly  told 
to  the  uninitiated." 

"The  Gate  in  the  Wall,"  announced  as 
a  tragedv  bv  Jack  Edwards,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Court  Theatre,  London,  on 
June  Zi  by  the  Stage  Players.  "It  proved 
to  be  a  delineation  of  the  mutual  antag- 
onism of  two  sisters  and  of  the  love  of 
one  of  them  for  the  other's  husband.  In 
the  end  the  wife  committed  suicide  and 
left  the  husband  to  marry  his  sister-in- 
law,  if  he  so  cared.  As  he  had  proved  a 
miserably  ln\ertebrate  rreature  and  a 
quite  terrifying  bore,  the  'ending'  for  the 
'  sister  can  scarcely  be  described  as  a 
happy  one." 
;  "The  Belle  of  New  York"  was  revived 
at  the  Lyceum.  London.  June  24,  It 
was  first  produced  in  that  city  at  the 
Shaftesbury  Tlieatre  more  than  16  years 
ago.  "What  excellent  tunes  they  are! 
Familiar  as  tliey  have  become,  how 
fresh  they  still  seem!  What  a  delicious 
gaiety  there  is  in  the  score,  and  now 
and  then  how  pretty  a  tenderness!" 

The  kevnote  of  Lady  Randolph  Church- 
Ill's  play,  "The  Bill,"  (Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre, '  June  25)   Is  "Politics  dry  up 
the  heart."    The  play  Is  not  primarily 
!  concerned  with  female  suffrage.  The 
i  theme  Is  of  the  political  honor  of  a  man 
I  as  against  that  of  his  private  life,  *spe- 
I  daily    where    women    are  concerned. 
I  Lamson.  a  Liberal  M.  P..  has  a  frivo- 
!  lous   daughter-in-law,    who   has  flirted 
I  with  Sir  George  Lacey.  opppsed  to  the 
!  Tniver.sal  Suffrage  Bill.    Lartison  has  a 
scheming  wife,  who  wishes  the  bill  to , 
pass,  because  it  will  make  her  husband  I 
a  peer.  She  blackmails  Lacey  by  means/ 
of  an  ardent,  but  innocent,  letter,  which; 
he  had  written  to  her  daughter-in-law.  |j 
Corisande,    the    daughter-in-law,  con- 
fesses everything  and  I^ves  Sir  George  i 
free  to  vote  as  he  pleases.    The  bill  is  1 
defeated.    The   "love   interest"    is   de- 1 
scribed   as  weak     and  the  confession 
scene  pointless,  "as  we  know  that  Cc- 1 
rlsande  is  harmless  and  the  husband 
will  soon  see  it.  Also,  one  could  not  be- 
lieve In  Lacey's  devotion  to  her."  The 
Interest  was  in  the  bill.  The  play  needs 
compressing.    "Its  action  is  sometimes 
overlaid  with  talk." 

"The  Van  Dyck,"  a  one-act  comedy, 
adapted  by  Cosmo  Gordon-Lennox  from 
the  French,  was  produced  at  the  Pal- 
ladium.  London,   and  called   "a  gem." 
One  John  Peters  has  acquired  valuable 
property  at  panic  prices  from  people  in 
desperate  straits.     For  a  "Van  Dyck" 
he    paid    a    large    sum.  Woldingham 
(played  by  H.  B.  Irving)  visits  him  as 
a  neighbor,  is  charmed  by  his  playing 
the  violin,  and  raves  over  his  own  woes. 
I'eters  escapes  from  his  mad  neighbor. 
During    his    absence    every    article  is 
cleared  except  the  "Van  Dyck."  which 
Woldingham    knows   is   a   fraud.  Mr. 
Irving   made   the   gentlemanly  burglar 
more  tragic  than  Sir  Herbert  Tree  did 
half  a  dozen  years  ago.    He  was  more 
Mathias  than  Macaire. 
Mr.  Zangwill  wrote  that  the  minister's 
'  matinee  of  "Plaster  Saints"  gave  him 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  the  jolllest 
audience  ever  seen  at  the  Comedy  The- 
atre.    "Let    me    write    plays    for  the 
clergy;  I  do  not  care  who  writes  for  tiie 
crowd."     In    connection    with    this,  a 
paragraph    from    the    Dally  Chroni.ie 
m.ay  be  read:     "Scotland  towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  could  have  pro- 
vided an  expert  clerical  audience  for  the 
t.'ieatre  as  well  as  England.    The  appar- 
ent paradox  that  it  would  have  to  be 
composed  out  of  Edinburgh  clergy,  but 
of  ministers  from  remote  parts,  is  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Carlyle.  who  was  hunself 
haled  before  the  General  Assembly  in 
17.>T  for  going  to  see  his  friend  Home's 
fagedy,      Douglas.'      The  Edinbu.-gh 
.  clergy  abstained  from  the  theatre  for 
fear  of  offending  their  flocks,  but  min- 
isters visiting  town  from  the  backwooJs 
I'.abitually  went  and  chanced  the  possi- 
bility of  news  of  their  doings  reaching 
their  parishes.    So  muoh  so  that,  when 
Mrs.    Siddons   first  appeared   at  Rdin- 
hurgh  in  17S4,  tl'.e  General  Assembly  had 
ro  fix  all  Its  important  business  for  *he 
.il'ernate  days  when  she  did  not  act." 

..\propos  of  the  row  at  the  Coliseum 
when  "The  Grand  Futurist  Concert  o£ 
Noise  Tuners"  took  place,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  remarked :  "The  more  one  sees 
if  the  great  music-hall  public  the  more 
feels  liow  tinglingly  'alive'  It  is.  It 
■•an  hate,  and  it  can  love.  It  can  cheer 
■I'lre  loudly  than  any  theatre  audience. 


lore  euip'iatu <iily.  lla  applause  niaj  | 
ionjetinv's  seem  to  be  rather  easily  wxm, 
j\it  on  the  wh'Ole  It  is  something  of  which 
in  artist  may  be  iiroud.  No  doubt  Sig- 
iior  Russolo  is  thinking  in  a  nation  of 
savages.  Or — has  he  a  se  nse  of  humor, 
and  does  he  rather  surmise  that  his 
buzzers  and  roareis  and  the  rest  of  his 
lunatic  "orchestra'  are  all  nonsense'?" 

"The  edge  of  the  world"  Is  a  con- 
spicuously successful  feature  of  "The 
,Merry-Go-Round"  at  the  Empire,  Lon- 
ion.  I'he  Inventors  declare  it  to  be  "A 
i)Osltlve  creation  of  hyperfuturistic  im- 
pressions in  t)>e  form  of  weird  and 
itrange  living  and  combating  color 
phenomena,  a  displa.v  of  Nature's  own 
hues,  in  which  the  different  colors  attack 
each  other  with  a  veritable  tempera- 
ment." 

The  village  theatre  at  Little  Easton, 
n  wliich  the  Dunmow  players  are  per- 
loiming  may  l)e  the  oldest  theatre  in 
.use  in  England,  but  it  is  not  the  oldest 
11  existence.  Visitors  to  Dorchester  can 
ind  there  a  wonderfully  preserved  Ro- 
iian  theatre,  designed.  It  has  been  esti- 
'.atcd,  to  seat  about  Vi.OOd  people,  and 
r.lfully  arranged  to  have  the  sun  be- 
lind  the  majorit.\-  of  them  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day.  And  this  theatre 
las  been  used  in  comparatively  modern 
-imes,  for  in  170,')  10,000  people  (alleged 
CO  be  civilized)  gathered  there  to  wit- 
less the  burning  of  a  woman  who  had 
iiolsoned  her  liushand.— Dally  Chronicle. 

The  "Grand  Giggle"  plays  at  the 
Theatrical  Gaiden  Party  in  Regent's 
Park,  June  23,  were  thought  to  be  hilari- 
.ii.sly  funny  by  the  amiable  critics. 
■  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  showed  the  cruel 
■;i-Iuck  which  befell  an  ambitious  gen- 
tleman who.  having  removed  by  the 
■asy  process  of  murder  various  people 
.vho  stood  between  himself  and  a  peer- 
age, was  frustrated  of  his  reward  by 
the  Legislature  which  had  that  ver.v 
lay  abolished  the  hereditary  principle. 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  presented  Mr. 
Henry  Ainley  as  an  archbishop  arrested 
tor  giving  a  malicious  alarm  of  fire, 
whereas  the  culprit  was  really  Miss 
Wish  Wynne  as  a  militant  suffragist 

Spanish  dancers  appeared  in  "Sunny 
Spain"  at  Earl's  Court.  London.  June  19 
"The  men  and  women,  with  the  excep- 
tion   of    those    from    Seville,    are  nor.- 
I  professional,     consisting     of  artisans 
I  peasants,  and  so  on.  who  execute  the 
dances  and  sing  the  folklore  songs  o 
their  own  particular  provinces  by  tradi- 
tional methods.    The  visitor  thus  sees 
'  aTid  hears  the  merriment  of  the  Spanish 
countryside  just  as  travellers  have  re 
'  ported  it.  and  not  as  altered  or  diluted 
i  by  town  performers. 

"There  are  six  divisions  to  tho  enter- 
I  tainment.    The  first  consists  of  music 
I  by  a  sU^ing  band  of  Cordovan  students, 
In  the  black  velvet  suits  and  white  ruffs 
of  two  centuries  ago.    In  a  second  item 
natives  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Leon 
sing  and  dance.    They  are  followed  by 
performers    from    Salamanca    or  sur- 
rounding   districts,    who    exhibit  their 
skill  in  jotas  and  fandangos  with  obvi- 
1  ous   enthusiasm.     Then    come   on  the 
i  stage,   in   turn,   Segovians,  Valencians, 
Sevillians  with  folk  and  Moorish  ditties 
and  measures,  the  skill  of  the  men  and 
the  brilliant  dresses  of  the  women  mak- 
I  ing  a  verv  animated  and  novel  scene 


dresses  gave  a  very  good  ideV'Sf^^We 
period.  ' 

On©)  hears  this  criticism  of  the  spirit 
of  the  production  on  many  sides,  and 
undoubtedly  there  Is  something  in  it. 
One  Imagines,  however,  that  Miss  Price 
and  Mr.  Harding  view  the  base  of  the 
play  as  so  utterly  artificial — tor,  after 
all,  the  scrap  of  paper  could  have  been 
recovered  half  a  dozen  times  in  the 
first  act  without  any  one  noticing  its 
recovery — that  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  handle  Its  developments  seriously. 
Of  course,  the  answer  to  this  might 
be,  Then  why  trouble  about  the  play 
at  all?  The  best  answer  to  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  public  are  going  to  see 
It  In  large  numbers. — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
June  29. 


A  melodrama.  "A  Heritage  of  Hate, 
was  produced  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre. 
London   on  June  27.    It  is  a  dramatiza- 
tion bv  Arthur  Shirley  of  a  novel  by 
Charles     Garvice.       A     young  girl, 
wrecked  on  a  far-off  island,    finds  a 
handsome  young  Englishman,  who  hao 
lived  there  nearly  all  his  life  with  his 
father,  now  dead,  and  then  alone.  He 
cannot  read-  or  write.    His  father  had 
taught  him  to  hate  women  and  when 
the  girl  arrived  he  wished  to  shoot  her. 
She  taught  him  his  alphabet  and  they 
fell  in  love.    '■In  one  of  his  outbreaks 
of   enthusiasm    over   the   wild  natural 
life  of  the  island  the  young  man  cries 
rapturously.  'Here  the  birds  mate  and 
are  not  ashamed!'     Does  Mr.  Shirley 
suggest  that  birds  in  England  and  such 
like    'civilized'    countries     are  rather 
shame-faced    over   their    mating.  e 
1  have    never    noticed    it."     The  young 
iman  finally  goes  to  England,  where  he 
j  has   all   sorts   of   experiences.     He  is 
I  tried  for  the  murd-er  of  a  woman  -who 
1  was  stabbed  by  the  villain  of  the  play 
I  In  a  wood.    Finally  he  turns  out  to  be 
the  long-lost  Earl  of  Ratton.    He  suc- 
ceeds to  his  title  and  estates  and  weds 
the  girl  of  the  island.    "There  is  a  o^ne 
supply  of  comic  relief."    In  the  police 
court  scene  the  villain  shoots  hinnself. 
The  100th  performance  in  London  or 
I  "Potash  and  Perlmutter"  took  place  on 
July  8.  „ 
!    The  400th  performance  of    Tne  mar- 
I  riage    Market"    took    place   at   Daly  s 

Theatre,  London,  on  July  2. 
I  A  correspondent  who  recalls  "A  Scrap 
of  Paper"  as  it  was  given  ot  the  Gym- 
nase  In  Paris  In  the  sixties,  and  sa-w 
the  revival  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  one 
evening  last  week,  writes  as  follows. 

I  was  much  amused  at  the  Criterion, 
but  only  partially  pleased.  I  think  it 
•nas  an  extraordinary  mistake  to  alter 
the  names,  by  no  means  for  the  better, 
from  those  in  French's  Acting  Edition, 
in  which  I  saw  Charles  Mathews,  the 
Alfred  Wlgans,  and  the  Kendals.  As 
to  the  performance  last  night,  I  thought 
the  greatest  mistake  was  that  of  malt- 
ing Prosper  and  Suzanne  keep  up  their 
battle  of  wits  as  a  huge  joke  through- 
out, forgetting  that  it  was  a  most  sen- 
ous  matter  of  life  and  death  for  Louise 
de  la  Glaciere— here  called  Lady  Ice- 
worth  Their  acting  otherwise  was 
cb-u-fMn-'  and  brilliant,  and  the  ladies 


In  the  Mario  Lorenzl's  program  of 

p  ,  liarp  music  (London,  June 

Loncert  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  g^^,.. 

Hall    gest  that  the  threatened  re- 
vival of  Interest  in  his  instrument  has 
extended  to  the  serious  composer.  Even 
Robert  Fuchs,  whose  fantasia  was  the 
principal  solo  item,  must,  in  addressing 
himself  to  this  work,  have  determined 
not  to  give  offence  to  the  most  obscure 
of  Austrian  backwoodsmen.    The  solid  i 
phalanx  of  20   harps  mustered  on  thej 
platform  for  the  use  In  a  concerted  Item} 
of  tliat  number  of  Mr.  Lorenzl's  pupils i 
presented  an  appearance  as  of  an  oldl 
guard  long  .since  dead,  but  which  has^ 
neglected  to  surrender."  i 
Chcvlllard's  sonata  in  B  flat  for  piano] 
and  'cello  belongs,  according  to  the  Palli 
Mall  Gazette,  "to  an  epoch  in  Franch 
muslcar  history  at  whicli  composers  ap-] 
pear  to  have  occupied  themselves  In  glo-, 
rifying  the  trite.    The  themes  employed, 
are  nauseatingly  'agreeable,'  and  their 
development    betrays    an    entire  want 
both  of  spontaneity  and  resource. ■'  , 
"Mr.  John  Wilmot  got  over  the  difti- 1 
culties  of  Henselfs  'SI  Oiseau  j'etais'  by 
halving  the  tempo.    His  heaviness  sug- 
gested that  the  bird  in  question  lived  in 
a  farmvard.  and  his  pierrette-surely  not 
Chaniinade's— should  be  advised  to  wear 
rubber  boots."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Carlton  Brough,  who  gave  a  vo- 
^al  recital  at  the  Aeolian  Hall  last  night, 
has  apparently  a  large  social  backing, 
on  which  he  is  to  be  congratulated,  as 
musical  circles  are  not  likely  to  welcome 
him  until  he  realizes  the  shallowness  of 
the  drawing-room  standard.  At  present 
his  manner  of  presenting  his  songs  only 
adds  to  the  irritation  caused  by  his  de- 
fective method.  Among  other  accom- 
plishments he  has  a  truth  of  segregat- 
ing the  registers  of  his  voice  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  that  he  is  singing  a 
duet  with  liiinself,  or  conversing  as  ^  a 
ventriloquist  does  with  a  wax  figure"— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  critic,  by  the 
way.  applies  the  adjective  "pedestrian" 
to  Tschaikowsky's  violin  concerto. 

Borodin's  symphonic  sketch.  "On  the 
steppes  of  Central  Asia."  figured  re 
cently  on  a  London  program  as  "On  the 
Steppes  of  Asia  ilinor."  At  the  same 
■  .Slavonic  concert  led  by  Emil  Mlynarskl. 
Stojowskl's  E  flat  suite  was  played 
"It  contains  plenty  of  melody  ;  it  relies 
to  a  great  extent  upon  a  scries  of  native 
dance  tunes  for  its  thematic  interest, 
but  their  treatment  is  so  utterly  lacking 
in  ingen'iilty  that  nothing  more  than  the 
most  primitive  kind  of  nationalism  is 
achieved." 

'  Miss  Frieda  Hempel  has  been  makin 
a  sensation  in  London  as  a  concert 
singer  as  well  as  in  opera,  and  not  only 
as  an  "uneiiualled"  coloratura  singer. 
The  critics  say  that  her  art  is  not  lim- 
ited. One  of  them'  regretted  "the  neces- 
sity'of  falling  back  on  such  dead  music 
as  the  mad  scene  from  'Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor.'  Mozart,  from  whom  she  took 
her  first  solo,  wrote  vocal  cadenzas  that 
contained  real  music,  but  after  his  day 
the  art  of  the  roulade  met  with  a  fate 
analogous  to  that  of  the  violin  concerto 
at  the  hands  ot  composers  who  wrote 
solely  for  display."  We  cannot  sub- 
scribe to 'this  opinion.  Donizetti's  music 
may  be  sung  dramatically,  and  the  part 
of  Lucia  was  conceived  for  a  dramatic 
soprano.  Marguerite's  air  in  "Mefis- 
tofele"  is  another  example  of  dramatic 
expression  in  florid  passages.  The  fiorid 
music  of  Norma  may  also  be  sung  with 
dramatic  signiflcance.  Mme.  Lilli  Leh- 
mann  proved  this,  and  she  was  for 
years  known  as  a  coloratura  soprano. 

Some  will  agree  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  concerning  Gabriel 
Faure's  instrumental  music.  "It  is  mu- 
sic that  pleases  by  its  suave  grace 
and  refinement  without  ever  touching 
the  springs  of  any  deep  emotion." 

Miss  Loraine  Wyman  gave  a  recital 
in  London  on  -Uine  19.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph spoke  of  her  "natural  charm  and 
abllitv."  l)Ut  regretted  that  she  had 
spent  much  of  her  time  In  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Mme.  Yvette  Gull- 
l.ert.  "whose  songs  she  sang  in  French 
peasant  dress  and  whose  mannerisms 
she  imitated  very  closely."  Accord- 
ing to  this  critic,  her  real  success  was 
in  a  group  of  old  English  and  Irish 
songs,  in  which  she  had  "imagination 
and  initiative,  humor  and  freshness." 
"She  has  it  in  her  to  do  really  good 
original  work;  it  will  be  a  pity  if  she 
continues  to  labor  in  a  field  that  has 
already  been  well  cultivated  by  others." 


The  l>aily  Telegraph  errs  when  It 
speaks  of  Miss  Wyman  as  being 
duced  to  a  London  public  by  Mr.  Cyvn\ 
Maude,  as  If  for  the  first  time.  She 
sang  there  some  seasons  a.go  when 
Mme.  Gullbert,  her  teacher.  Introduced 
licr.     The   Pall    Mall   Gazeitr   spiikc  of 


■  \-i  res.-^i  Mi  wnicn 
iiiLKsin    or    her  faint 
„  ^i^''  voice  Is  not  big,  but  it 

sutflces  for  her  purpose,  and  her  un- 
pretentious art  gave  considerable  pleas- 
ure. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  found  the  audi- 
ence at  Mme.  Alma  Gluck's  concert  In 
London  (June  20)  Indiscriminate  in  its 
appreciation.    ••In  the  things  that  be- 

nht^?   J"  ^^'ucl^  certatnlv 

obtained  no  more  than  her  deserts  in 
the  matter  of  applause;  but  truth  com- 
pels one  to  say  that  a  high-water  mark 
^Lf  u^^J""^^^  "^^^  reached  in  all 
R.oh^^  f  f  '^^  Schubert.  Schumann. 
Brahms  left  the  hearers  cold.  -It  was 
>ot  slng-ing  that  carried  much  convic- 
tion or  suggested  that  beneath  the  ex- 
pression there  was  any  strong  current 
of  feeling.  Mr.  Zimbalist  accompanied 
ner.  The  critic  complained  because  tha 
rifi    ?   °S  ^"  ^°"SS   were  printed 

only  in  English  translations  in  the  pro- 
gram book.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
praising  the  quality  of  her  voice  and 
the  splendid  use  she  makes  of  her 
voca,l  resources.-  did  not  find  her  an 
'deal  liedersinger.  •'Her  singing  la,  in 
a  sense,  too  musical;  that  is  to  say,  the 
music  in  It  is  a  too  unequal  partner 


.  XI  ression  pf  their  general  dislike 
toward  everything  American.  The  Pali 
Mall  Gazette  of  June  22  made  this  dig- 
nified reply; 

■'This  is  not  the  first  time  that  an 
American  impresario  or  press  agent  has 
ascribed  the  failure  of  a  visit  to  London 
to  our  prejudiced  critics  and  a  general 
anti-American  bia.s;  and  it  seems  about 
time  to  answer  such  statements,  gro- 
tesquely wide  of  the  truth  as  they  are. 

"After  the  Marlowe-Sothern  season  at 
the  Strand  Theatre,  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1907,  similar  statements  were 
made  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  management.  He,  too,  accused  the 
press  of  anti-American  bias.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  it. 
Indeed,  there  could  not  be,  for,  as  I 
shall  prove  presently,  no  such  thing  ex- 
ists in  the  press  of  this  city.  There 
were,  however,  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  acting  of  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr. 
Sothern.  Some  of  use  were  delighted 
with  them  and  with  all  the  work  they 
did  during  that  season,  and  were  espe- 
cially grateful  to  them  for  their  beau- 
tiful production  of  •The  Sunken  Bel!.' 
Otliers  ranked  them  less  highly,  and  in 
uiifj  newspaper  appreciations  appeared 
which  were  certainly  unworthy  of  beins 


I 


with  the  literary  element  that  goes  to  addressed  to  artists  of  such  rank  and 
the  making  of  a  lied."   At  her  second  '  " 

concert  the  critic  found  "something  pe- 
culiarly Latin  about  her  musical  tem- 
perament." 

The  Orfeo  Catala  of  Barcelona  ha» 
given  concerts  in  London  (June  20,  22). 
The  Telegraph  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
finish  and  quality  of  this  choir  which 
consists  of  about  200  members.  It 
praised  the  music,  chosen  from  the 
writings  of  Ribo,  Morera,  Millet  Nogu- 
era,  Granados  and  Nicolau,  and  was 
struck  by  the  sadness  even  in  the  dance 
strains.  Boys  strengthen  the  altos,  and 
there  was  a  peculiar  naeal  quaUty  in 
forte  passages.  Mme.  Maria  Barrientos 
appeared  at  this  concert  and  was  en- 
thusiastically praised  as  "a  great 
singer." 

A  boy  pianist,  Solomon,  played  with 
orchestra  in  London  two  years  ago.  On 
June  23  he  played  Brahms's  first  concerta 
and  Liszfs  Hungarian  Fantasia  with 
orchestra.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Miss  Ma- 
thllde  Verne.  The  Times  said:  "That 
a  boy  of  11  years  should  play  Brahms's 
concerto  at  all  would  be  astonishing  if 
we  had  not  all  got  used  to  meeting' in- 
fants who  seem  to  have  mastered  their 
musical  technic  in  a  previous  existence. 
What  did  astonish  and  please  the  large 
audience  was  the  way  the  boy  played 
Brahms;  the  energy  of  his  attack,  "his 
power  of  bringing  out  the  real  point  of  a 
phrase,  the  feeling  of  vitality  behind  his 
facile  grasp  of  technic. 

Mme.  Alice  Esty,  a  Bostonian  who  has 
lived  for  rtiany  years  in  England.  sa\e 
a  recital  a  fortnight  ago  in  Loiidon. 
■'She  is  a  popular  singer,  whose  reputa- 
tion rests  upon  the  simple  directnea.':  of 
her  method  and  the  clearness  of  her  dic- 
tion." 

The     Royal     Philharmonic,  Queen's 
Hall,  New  Symphony,  Beecham  orches- 
tras and  the  Royal  orchestra  all  gave  a 
concert  together  for  a  charitable  pur-  | 
pose  in  London  on  June  29.   There  were  ! 

ibout  400  players.    •'It  would  be  a  mis- 

ake  to  believe  that  four  times  100  play- 

rs  produce  four  times  as  much  sonority. 

'he  result  of  increasing  the  number  of 

nstruments   varies    with    each  depart- 

nent.    The  strings,  for  instance,  bevond 
certain  point,  give  little  additional  re-  \ 

ult  in  proportion  to  a  vast  increa.^e  in 
tuimbers.  The  wood-wind,  o'wing  to  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  notes  are  produced, 
loses  much  of  its  precision  if  increased 
beyond  a  certain  number  and  gives  a 
ragged  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  th^ 
tone-color  of  10  trombones  and  four 
tubas  is  magnificent,  and  that  of  five 
sets  of  tympani  indescribably  effective. 
There  were  close  upon  two  dozen  basses, 
and  the  movement  connecting  the  prel- 
i-:de  with  the  Liebestod  from  'Tristan' 
"as  one  to  be  remembered..  Another 
"as  the  final  entrance  of  the  trom- 
hones  in  the  'Tannhaeuser'  overtuie." 
Tliomas  Beecham.  Sir  Henry  J.  Vi'ood, 
Landon  Ronald,  Emile  Cooper  Emil 
Mlynarski.  Percy  Pitt  and  Giorgio  Po- 
lacco  conducted  in  turn.  ^ 

Boston 

ci'a 


Op 


During   eight  weeks  the 
Boston     Opera  Company 
in  Paris  gave  28  perform- 
Notes  ances  as  follqws: 


"L'.\niore  del  Tre  Rei,"  two  times 
'Tn  H.Tllo  in  Maschpni."  three  times.* 
"11   Rarbievo   di  Sivislia,''  t«'o  times 
r-t  in  gala.  * 
"Maiion  Tycseuiit."  thiT*'  tinien, 
■■niP  MfistrTKinKrr."  throe  times. 
"Otella."  tour  times,  one  act  In  gala. 
••Piicliiici'i."  two  tinief.  one  act  In  gala. 
"Par.slfal."  four  times, 
■rriston  unrt  Isolde."  thi'ce  times 

"II  Segreto  dl  Susanna." 
"La  Boheme."  one  time 


f>ne  act 
three  times. 


.lohannes  Sembach,  a  German  tenor, 
and  Carel  Van  Hulst,  a  Dutch  baritone', 
will  sing  in  the  production  of  "Parsifal'" 
in  Boston.  Giulo  Crimi,  tenor,  may  also 
sing  here.  Verdi's  "Un  Ballo  in  Ma's- 
chera"  will  be  added  to  the  local  reper- 
toire next  season,  and  Miss  Rosa  Raisa 
soprano,  may  make  her  first  appearance 
here  as  Amelia. 


American 
Managers 


The    Herald  spoke 
last    Sunday    of  the 
failure  of  "Adele"  In 
in  London  London    and  quoted 
Mr.  Bickerton,  the  manager,  as  saying 
that  the  critics  were  responsible  for  It, 
and  their  unfavorable  attitude  was  an 


sucli  gifts;  but  then,  these  were  the 
work  of  a  writer  who  took  his  own 
line  sincerely  enough  in  his  way,  and 
j  anti-American  bias  certainly  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  d-o  with  his  observa- 
I  tions. 

1  "In  the  case  of  'Adele,'  the  Press 
!  seemed  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  kind. 
After  all.  the  production  was  consider- 
ably below  the  level  of  the  Gaiety  in 
some  respects,  which  the  clientele  of 
that  house  regard  as  rather  important, 
notably  those  of  scener.v,  choruses  and 
general  decoration.  If  Mr.  Bickerton 
could  compare  his  first  night  in  these 
respects  with  an  average  Gaiety  first 
night  he  would  have  realized  this.  Yet 
very  little  was  said  on  the  subj.r;ct  by 
the  critics.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
them  praised  the  plot  and  the  music 
very  warmly,  and,  so  far  as  one  could 
judge,  they  all  acclaimed  the  young  lady 
who  impersonated  the  title  part.  Mr. 
Bifkerton  may  remember  that  wj>«p^  the 
curtain  fell  on  the  third  act  on  the  first 
night  there  was  a  good  deal  of  'booing' 
in  the  pit  and  gallery.  Does  he  attribute 
that  also  to  anti-American  bias?  Or 
does  he  admit  that  it  may  have  been  an 
honest,  if  not  very  polite,  expression  of 
the  opinion  that  the  production  did  not 
entirely  come  up  to  London  West-End 
standards?  ^ 

"All  this  talk  about  anti-American 
bias  in  London  is  sheer  nonsense-  We 
never  hear  of  it  except  from  persons 
who  have  been  associated  with  pieces 
which  have  not  suited  the  tastes  of  Lon- 
don theatregoers.  Has  Mr.  Bickerton 
ever  heard  of  the  history  of  the  Daly 
Company  in  London?  How  again  and 
again  they  visited  us.  to  be  received 
■with  ever  increasing  affection?  How  we 
recognized  the  genius  of  Ada  Relian 
even  before  New  York  had  recognized 
it,  and  stamped  her  one  of  the  great 
actresses  of  her  time?  Has  he  ever 
heard  of  the  reception  '  Edwin  Booth 
had  at  the  Lyceum,  or  of  the  way  In 
which  we  took  to  our  hearts  such  play- 
ers as  Minnie  Palmer,  Edna  May,  Will- 
iam Gillette,  Rose  Stahl,  and  many 
others  that  could  be  named?  How  much 
anti-American  bias  was  there  in  the  600 
nights  run  of  'The  Belle  of  New  York,' 
or  in  the  welcomd  more  recently  given 
to  the  play  and  the  performers  in  'Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,'  which 
ran  for  hundreds  of  performances  in 
London,  and  then  went  on  a  no  less 
successful  tour  of  the  English  prov- 
inces? And  how  can  anyone  talk  of 
anti-American  bias  in  London  when,  at 
this  very  moment,  an  interesting  Amer- 
ican farce  is  being  given  by  American 
actors  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  "Potash 
and  Perlmutter."  and  is  proving  one  of 
the  few  successes  of  the  season,  while 
a  number  of  American  players  in  "The 
Belle  of  Bond  Street"  at  the  Adelphi 
have  already  made  themselves  popular 
favorites? 

,  "It  does  not  follow  that  everything 
nvhich  is  a  success  In  America  must 
([herefore  be  a  success  in  London,  any 
Hiiore  than  it  follows  that  everything 
we  like  must  also  be  liked  In  New  York. 
IBut  we  no  more  'bar'  a  thing  because 
jit  is  American  than  New  York  'bars' 
lone  because  it  is  English.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  general  feeling  in  London 
when  an  American  production  is  an- 
nounced is  that  it  will  be  something 
well  done  and  worth  seeing.  The  first 
night  audience  assembles  in  a  spirit  of 
eager  and  confident  expectancy  and  the 
heartiest  goodwill,  and,  when  those  feel- 
ings are  justified,  its  enthusiasm  is  un- 
bounded. When  they  are  not.  the  audi- 
ence separate  a  good  deal  sadder,  and 
a  great  deal  more  surprised,  than  when, 
they  leave  after  the  deplorably  more 
numerous  occasions  when  something  en- 
tirely 'made  in  England'  has  proved  it- 
self silly  and  d,ull  and  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh." 

The  Comedie     Mr.  j.  t.  Grein  con- 
Francaise    tributed     the  following 
article  to  the  continent- 
Roasted  al  edition  of  the.  Daily 
Mail.     He   wished    to   inform  English 
actors   that  English  acting   often  ex- 
cels that  of  the  Comedie  Francaise: 

"Do  you  remember  the  last  words  of 
Zola's  'Debacle'— 'cette  France  a  re- 
taire'?   Well,  after  recent  visits  to  the 


house  of  Moliere,  that  is  the  task  of 
Albert'  Carre— and  his  plight. 

"I  jubilated  at  the  week-end  when  1 
read  'Dimanche — Le  Demi-Monde.' 

"It  is  one  of  the  plays  which  I  cherish 
—the  masterpiece  of  a  master.  The 
very  title  has  created  a  part  of  the 
world— the  sixth.  Once  it  was  Eng- 
lished—adapted by  Lady  Violet  Greville 
as  'The  Fiinge  of  Society.'  She  is  no 
more;  let  her  rest  in  peace.  I  came  to 
study,  for  the  play  is  being  translated 
literally  and  literarily.  in  reverence, 
tor  the  better  kno-wledge  of  London. 

"And  what  did  I  behold  and  how  much 
did  I  hear  at  the  Comedie,  although  I 
take  to  French  as  the  duck  to  water? 
Indeed,  I  heard  something,  as  I  know 
the  play  by  heart;  had  it  been  other- 
wise I  would  have  missed  a  casket  of 
jewels.  As  the  great  and  mostly  unpre- 
judiced Sarcey  used  to  say,  'on  ba- 
fouillait.'  Half  the  dialogue  was  flood- 
ed in  modern  fluency— as  moSern  as  the 
clothes  of  1914  in  the  play  of  the  Second 
Empire  (1855). 

"What  I  saw  and  heard  was,  at  any 
rate  as  far  as  the  main  actors  were 
concerned,  a  massacre  of  a  fine  play.  i 

"M.  Dufios,  in  the  world-famed  char-  i 
acter  of  Olivier  de  Galin,  a  bourgeois  of 
the  Marais — or  the  Chateaudun,  where 
the  diamond  merchants  live.  Voluble, 
but  without  a  whit  of  inspiration. 
Baronne  d'Ange.  Mme.  Sorel,  a  lady  who 
dresses  well,  addresses  the  audience, 
and  never  approaches  the  woman  who 
has  become  "a  class.'  I  adjure  our 
Marie  Tempest  to  annex  the  play — it  is 
in  the  common  domain — and  to  let 
Graham  Browne  tell  us  of  the  'speckled 
peach.'  They  will  tower  above  their 
French  colleagues. 

"Among  the  rest,  one  or  two  were 
passable ;  Mile.  Maille,  the  'ingenue,' 
ingenuous ;  M.  Nume  as  the  young 
'raisonneur.'  rather  amusing  in  dryness 
of  common  sense. 

"On  the  whole,  a  performance  as 
heavy  as  a  British  meal  when  cookery 

was  a  myth  in  our  islands.  I  looked  for 
'Le  monde  ou  Ton  s'amuse'  ;  I  longed  all 
day  for  it,  like  a  schoolboy  for  a  half- 
holiday.  I  found  'Le  monde  ou  Ton 
s'ennuie"  ;  not  Pailleron's,  with  the 
prompter  more  than  once  (yet  untimely) 
putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel — at  the 
Comedie-Francaise ! 

"I,  a  mere  London  critic,  dare  to  rush 
in  where  all  Frencl?  confreres  fear  to 
tread.  And  I  speak  out  all  the  more 
boldly  lest  we  forget  that — '11  y  a  des 
acteurs  a  Londres.'  " 
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NERVES 


Sir  Henry  Blake,  president  of  the 
fourth  International  Rubber  and  Al- 
lied Industries  Exhibition  In  London, 
is  quoted  as  looking  forward  to  the 
day  -when  the  streets  of  that  city 
will  be  paved  v.'ith  rubber  "and  the 
brain  fag  consequent  on  the  inces- 
sant noise  of  our  main  thoroughfares 
will  be  minimized  to  the  advantage 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people." 
It  is  true  that  Sir  Henry  Is  an  en- 
thusiast; that  he  would  change  the 
burden  of  the  old  song  to  "There's 
nothing  like  rubber,"  that  as  Sir 
Thomae  Browne  saw  the  quin  cunx 
in  everything  on  earth  and  in  the 
heavens  above,  so  Sir  Henry  sees 
rubber  in  furniture,  window  curtains, 
•^•all  paper,  tennis  courts,  bills  of  fare, 
buffers  for  steamers  in  case  of  fog  or 
for  repelling  the  attack  of  a  sub- 
marine; sees  rubber  everywhere. 

Little  by  little  the  people  of  cities 
have  become  hardened  to  noise,  so 
that  they  carelessly  believe  it  an  in- 
evitable evil.  Years  ago  Schopenhauer 
'wrote  a  violent  article  against  coach- 
men and  carters  who  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  Frankfort's  streets  by 
cracking  their  whips.  The  story  of 
Solomon's  temple,  how  it  wsls  built, 
"so  that  there  ■was  neither  hammer 
nor  axe  nor  any  fool  of  iron  heard 
in  the  house,  while  it  was  in  building," 
seems  now  to  many  as  incredible  as 
the  law  in  Sybaris  that  forbade  the 
sound  of  any  tool  in  a  workman's 
hand.  To  modern  ears  noise  means 
activity,  progress,  success,  civiliza- 
tion. Here  and  there  some  one  may 
protest,  as  Adolph  Rette  in  Paris 
framed  an  announcement  inviting  the 
public  to  the  funeral  of  M.  Bruit,  a 
sadly  ironical  and  hopeless  invitation. 

Some  say  that  Boston  is  the  noisiest 
city  in  tlie  world,  noisier  than  Paris 
of  today,  noisier  than  Naples  on  a 
festival  occasion.  Conversation  is 
practically  impossible  on  tlie  sidewalk 
of  Boylston  street  from  Ipswich 
street  to  Washington  street.  In  many 
cities  railway  trains  and  shunting 
would  not  be  allow'ed  in  a  district 
of  private  houses.  But  if  trolley  cars 
moved  here  in  a  more  subdued  man- 
ner, if  the  electric  motor  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  railway  locomotive, 
there  would  still  be  noise. 


I  The  chauffeur  takes  an  unholy  joy, 
not  only  in  announcing  his  terrible 
'  approach,  but  in  mechanical  shrieks 
I  and  groans  when  he  has  a  clear  track, 
in  the  spirit  of  Foe's  dwellers  in  the 
steeple  th4t  felt  a  glory  in  so  rolling 
on  the  human  heart  a  stone.  There 
are  the  carts;  there  are  the  street 

j  cries,  not  so  romantic  and  melodious 
I  as  in  Charpentier's  "Louise";  there 
is  the  whooping  of  little  ruffians.  No 
wonder  that  men  as  well  as  women 
complain  of  nerves.  And  where  is 
there  escape?  There  are  noises  even 
on  the  "deserted  farm."  The  sojourn- 
er, missing  the  roar  of  the  city,  can- 
not endure  the  chirping  and  the  chat- 
iter  of  the  birds. 

1  CACOGRAPHY^ 


That  the  type-writing  machine  has 
had  an  injurious  effect  on  handwrit- 
ing is  a  question  for  lyceum  discus- 
sion. No  doubt  the  use  of  this  machine 
encourages  carelessness  in  penman- 
ship; witness  the  illegibility  of  many 
a  signature  that  follows  the  type- 
written contents  of  a  letter.  On  the 
other  hand  the  handwriting  of  women, 
i  young  and  old.  is  frequently  de- 
j  nounced  as  elegantly  cryptic.  There  is 
always  a  "fashionable"  hand,  chang- 
ing with  costumes  and  coiffures. 
Years  ago  well-bred  women  wrote 
what  was  called  the  Italian  hand, 
! delicate,  refined,  modest;  it  was  true 
Icalllgraphy.  Then  came  a  period 
when  the  writing  was  perpendicular, 
not  sloping;  rectangular,  looking  like 
a  printed  puzzle  that  must  bfe  held  in 
a  peculiar  position,  if  it  is  to  be  de- 
ciphered, or  like  the  characters  on  a 
package  of  fire  crackers.  Boys  were 
taught  the  "Spencerian  system  of 
penmanship."  They  learned  the  art 
of  flourishes.  On  graduation  they 
could  proudly  draw  an  eagle  with  a 
scroll  in  its  beak.  Tills  system  was 
supposed  to  aid  them  in  obtaining 
positions  in  business.  Few  today,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  country  schools, 
make  any  endeavor  to  write  legibly. 
This  is  true  of  manuscript  for  a 
pririter — for  the  typewriting  machine 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  pen  and 
thus  led  to  diffuseness  in  expression; 
it  is  still  more  true  of  letter  writing. 
The  name  of  the  man  that  does  not 
write  his  name  clearly  Is  Legion. 

Gellert  used  to  tell  students  at- 
tending his  lectures  that  it  was  their 
sacred  duty  to  practise  their  hand- 
writing as  much  as  their  style;  In- 
deed, they  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  It.  Goethe  profited  by  this  in- 
struction; he  then  took  pains  to  write 
a  concise,  regular  hand  in  his  letters, 
as  though  he  were  copying  a  composi- 
tion for  a  prize.  Yet  a  careless,  slov- 
enly hand  does  not  always  indicate 
muddy  thinking.  Some,  having  read 
that  the  penmanship  of  certain  fa- 
mous men  was  well-nigh  unreadable, 
look  upon  illegibility  as  a  mark  of 
genius  and  do  their  worst,  as  though 
their  thoughts  outstripped  their  abil- 
ity to  set  them  calmly  forth.  The  af- 
ifectatlons  of  human  beings  are  num- 
berless. As  iti  other  affectations  there 
is  here  an  utter  disregard  for  the  con-  , 
venience  of  others.  The  offender  will 
not  be  rebuked.  Even  when  a  corre- 
spondent, unable  to  read  the  signa- 
ture, cuts  it  out  and  pastes  it  on  the 
envelope  of  reply,  the  recipient  is  not 
disquieted. 

After  all,  the  chief  purpose  of  hand- 
writing is  to  communicate  thought,  to 
give  or  ask  information.  "When  the 
reader  cannot  acquaint  himself  with 
the  thought,  though  it  be  as  noble  a 
one  as  Herder  asked  for  on  his  death 
bed;  when  he  cannot  make  out  what 
the  writer  wishes  to  know  or  Intends 
to  do,  the  letter  might  better  not  have 
been  written. 


,AT! 

3. 

F.KEITH'S 

'  One  of  the  tjiost  elaborate  as  well  a.=  j 
expensive  vaudeville  acts  over  staged  at  i 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  Is  the  Meister-  ' 
singers  all-star  minstrel  combination  th;it  1 
opened  to  large  audiences  a  two  weeks' 
engagement  yesterday.  The  well  and 
favorably    known    Meistersingers.  wlio 


I  lie  ri'1 


.ontoiupt.  What  Is  It  but  ti 
Mg  an  unmeaning  trollop  at  his 
life  10  her  own  annoyance  and 
.Mile  of  all   his   friends?     No  woman 


SB""'  i!  I  8u«p*ct    erer  fornare  a  man  who  ralseu  her 
ll-star    from  a  low  condition  In  life  (It  Is  a  perpetual 
olillcatloii    and    reproach*  ;    though    I  believe 
men  often  fool  the  most  dislnterestetl  regard 


:orni  the  t>:\.  kl  one  of  tho  all-star    from  a     ^ 

show,  but  Ih,.  entlio  .  nnirany.  i  ol'lUatlon    and    reproach*  ;    though   I  believe 

:  the  chorus,  the  orrl  ostra  and  i  ™«\"/^';„  clroumstances. 
men.  nil  of  wiiom  arc  fuined  in   


world  of  hlnckface  minstrelsy,  swell 
lotnl  to  nearly  BO. 

'  n  Comfort,  who  has  acted  for  so 
.irs  In  a  similar  capacity  with 

■oy  Boy  Evans's  ehow.  has  the 
10  .seat  In  the  Meistcrsln.trers  circle, 

•  le  upon  the  ends  are  John  S.  Kin?, 
ther  Honey  Boy  Evans's  star,  Charlf^."! 
Mack   and    the    Bowman    Brothers,  | 

111am  and  James,      The  act  Is  an-' 
1  aa  the  itreatest  first  part  in  the 
■  f  minstrelsy  and  it  includes  14  ' 
The  Xteistersingers  have  sev- 
a        the  selections  :ind   from,  their' 
mber  come  some  of  the  soloists,  In- 
:  ilng;  Arthur  F.  Cole,  who  slnffs  the  l 
\Ad  "Sometime,  Somewhere,"  written  i 
oclally  for  the  production  by  Bart  E. 
idy,  tl?3  musical  director  at  B.  F. 
iih's:    A.    Cameron    Steele  singing 
'  Ille  Gra.v,"  and  John  Thomas  In  his 
-s  solo  "Ho,  Jolly  Jenkins."    All  the 
I    men   as   well   as   the  interlocutor 
ear  In  songs  in  the  course  of  the 
iwiram.  Mr.  Comfort's  selection  being 
■  u're  More  than  the  World  to  Me." 

•  ■  triumph  that  the  Melsterslngers 
led  in  the  annual  stay  at  B.  F. 
th's  this  season  promises  to  be  re- 
ted  in  their  present  specialty. 

\  capital  midsummer  bill  precedes  the 
earance  of  the  Mcistersingers.  Cun- 
-ham  and-  Marion,  an  eccentric  com- 
couple.  have  an  amusing  acrobatic 
kfest.  so-called  for  lack  of  a  better 
■ne;   Ethel  Kirk  and  Billy  Fogarty, 
;  0  latter  himself  a  Boston  boy,  were 
excellent  In  briglit  bits  of  variety;  Great 
lUchards,  in  elegant  costumes  and  stage 
-■  ttings,  did  some  artistic  ballet  and  but- 
f'.y  dancing,  finally  pulling  off  a  wig 
i  revealing  the  dancer  as  a  man,  al- 
iigh  everybody  Imagined    that  the 
r-etnl  figure  appearing  upon  the  stage 


Of  the  Old  School. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  some  years  past  I've  always  re- 
moved my  hat  in  dealing  with  a  shop- 
woman,  or  even  the  girl  ut  the  news 
stand.  For  this  conduct  I've  two  rea- 
sons—one altruistic,  if  you  like,  the 
other  purely  selfish.  The  latter  reasOii 
Is  that  1  thus  make  sure  of  prompt  and 
courteous  service.  As  to  the  other, 
I  feel  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  woman 
Is  engaged  in  "gainful  occupation  " 
should  not  exempt  a  man  from  the  duty 
of  showing  her  the  ordinary  courtesy  to 
which,  as  old-fashioned  folk  say,  her 
sex  entitles  her.  I  remove  my  hat  to 
my  cook  when  1  meet  her  on  the  public 
highway. 

When  one  thinks  of  -what  most 
Americans,  even  of  the  older  Immigra- 
tion, have  in  their  more  or  less  distant 
social  background,  I  don't  know  why 
reUil  shopkeeping  should  be  held  in 
social  contempt.  I've  an  old  account 
book  of  my  great-grandfather's  show- 
ing that  one  of  his  many  occupations 
was  the  keeping  of  a  country  store, 
where  ho  sold,  among  other  things, 
whiskey  by  the  gallon.  Yet  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  a  local  magnate.  An- 
other ancestor  of  mine  came  to  Mary- 
land about  250  years  ago.  and  set  up 
some  sort  of  a  shop;  yet  his  descendants 
for  some  generations  were  local  lead- 
ers, men  of  education,  influence  and 
comfortable  means.  My  father,  who  all 
his  life  read  the  Ancient  Classics,  with 
his  feet  on  the  fender,  as  his  father 
did  before  him.  once  had  -the  silly  no- 
tion that  he  could  make  money  as  a 
shopkeeper,  and  I  doubt  not  I've  plenty 
of  ancestors  of  no  greater  social  and 
industrial  distinction  than  those  I'vo 
mentioned.     Perhaps   some  Bostonians 


s  of  the  gentler  sex.   Jean  Bedinl  and     of  greater  social  Importance  than  I  ar? 


Arthur,  burlesque  comedians  and 
nny  as  can  be;  Boothby  and  Everdean 
lively  songs  and  ch.ntter  and  I^es  Al- 

•  "se,     European  '  novelty  gymnasts, 
i  motion  pictures,  complete  the  bill, 
he    first    motion    pic  tures    of    the  | 

inching  of  the  U,  S.  S.  superdread- ; 

iijht  Nevada  at  the  Fore  River  Ship 

.  fls  at  Quincy  last  Saturday  are  be- 
-  exhibited  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 

^  week.  The  film  shows  the  launch- 
from  two  points,  one  camera  being' 

I  tloned  at  the  bow  of  the  ship  and 
the  other  at  the  stern.  The  plunge  of 
the  huge  craft  into  tlie  water  ts  sliown 
from  two  different  angles,  something 
Impossible  for  anyone  present  at  the 
launching   to  witness. 

RAINEY'S  AFRICAN  HUNT 

PICTURES  AT  SHUBERT 

Remarkable    Illustration    of  Sport 
with  Big  Game. 

Paul  J.  Ralney's  African  Hunt  Pic- 
tures, series  1914.  began  an  engagement 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
'ion. 

These  pictures  present  with  remark- 

■  le  realism  the  animal  life  on  the 
:rlcan  veldt.     The  animals  are  seen 

at  close  range,  which  affords  an  excel- 
'  lent    opportunity    to    become  familiar 
with  their  appearance  and  habits. 

Beginning  with  the  gathering  of  va- 
rious animals  at  the  water  holes,  the 
refreshment  and  meeting  places  of  the 
'lesert.  the  animals  are  seen  under  all 
ndltions.     Gnu.    zebra,    giraffes  and 
her     species     complacently  disport 
emselves  before  the  recording  camera 
'rican  elephants  are  seen,  more  deadly 

•  :Ln  their  Indian  cousins,  because  both 
ales  and  females  have  death-dealing 
isks,  their  natural  weapons  of  de- 
uce. Herds  of  buffalo  are  shown  ream- 
er about,  some  carrying  about  on  their 
icks  snow-white  aigrettes.  These 
ids  live  on  insects  and  are  greedily 

■  vourlng  the  ticks  to  be  found  on  the 
■iffalo. 

The  antics  of  baboons  provide  the 
cture  with  an  element  of  comedy, 
hile  the  dances  of  the  natives  are 
'lually  diverting. 

The  Wandorobos.  one  of  the  African 
tribes,  are  fearless  game  hunters,  but 
■lie  Klkuyus  are  fierce  warriors.  Thf. 

■  omen  of   the  latter  tribe  do  all  the 

■  irk,  while  the  unmarried  men  devote 
heir  time  entirely  to  drills  and  martial 
vercises.  The  married  men  of  the 
\!kuyus  are  slothful. 

An  attractive  picture  shows  thousands 
flamlBgos  in  flight  over  Lake  Ham- 
Tigton,  and  later  the  birds  are  seen 
landing  closely  packed  together  in  the 
vater. 

A  cheetah  hunt  Is  a  feature  of  the 

•  erformance.    In  one  case  the  great 
aving  been  jsuccessfully  tracked  is  sho' 
vith  poisoned  arrows  by  natives,  -wlill,- 
n  another  .set  of  pictures  the  cheetah 

,s  lassoed  and  seen  struggling  against 
aptlvity  in  camp. 

The  final  pictures  show  an  exciting 
'.ion  hunt  when  the  furious  beast  is  shot 
.•i  few  feet  from  the  camera  as  he  makes 
a   last   desperate  charge. 

There  will  be  two  performances  dally. 
;.t      and  a  I'.  M. 


no  better  off  in  this  regard 

The  other  side  of  the  shopgirl  is  some 
times  entertaining.  My  wife  had  been 
to  a  great  Boston  shop  and  failed  of 
deciding  upon  what  she  sought.  Re- 
turning, she  found  a  different  sales- 
woman from  her  with  whom  she  had 
dealt  before.  The  lady  behind  the  coun- 
ter, turning  to  her  fellows,  said:  "Did 
any  of  vou  ladies  wait  on  this  woman?" 

DEMOCRITUS  SENIOR. 
The  Suburbs,  July  12. 


Salem. 

The  Salem  fire  incited  London  journal- 
ists to  overhaul  their  geographies  and 
books  of  colonial  history.  They  have 
discovered  that  almost  every  state  in 
the  Union  has  its  Salem,  and  thei-e  are 
towns  of  the  same  name  in  Nova  Scotia, 
India.  Cape  Colony.  Germany  and  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa,  but  they  are  in 
doubt  about  the  original  town,  whether 
it  'was  Jerusalem,  the  town  of  the  hymn 
"When  mothers  of  Salem."  iVhether  the' 
Salem  of  'which  Melchizedek  'was  King 
was  Jerusalem,  or  a  city  of  the  Scheche- 
mites  visited  by  Jacob  returning  from 
Mesopotamia,  or  Salim  where  John  bap- 
tized in  the  Jordan,  or  the  town  named 
Salem  in  the  Sept'iaglnt  but  generally 
known  as  Shllo.   St.  Jerome  and  some 


others  thought  that  the  Salem  of  Mel- 
Ichizedek  was  In  the  territory  of  Scythop- 
olis.  The  original  Salem  was  probably 
Jerusalem.  "In  Salem  also  is  his  taber- 
nacle, and  his  dwelling  place  in  Zion," 
but  the  Vulgate  reads:  "Factus  est  in 
pace  locus  ejus."  The  first  settlers  of 
the  city  In  Massachusetts  christened  the 
town  "from  the  peace  they  had  and 
hoped  In  it." 

All  this  Is  no  doubt  important,  yet  no 
one  of  the  statements  will  haunt  the 
memory  as  a  sentence  of  Herman  Mel- 
ville   in    "Moby    Dick."    perhaps  the 
greatest  story  of  the  sea  ever  written, 
and  we  do  not  say  this  recklessly.  Mel- 
;  ville.  speaking  of  the  'women  of  New 
I  Bedford  who  "bloom  like  their  own  red 
roses."  a  fine  carnation  as  perennial  as 
sunlight  in  the  seventh  heavens,  adds: 
"Elsewhere  match  that  bloom  of  theirs, 
yc  cannot,  save  in  Salem,  where  they 
tell  me  the  young  girls  breathe  such 
!  musk,    their   sailor   sweethearts  smell 


some  one  each  is  beautiful ;  for  beauty 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 


"The  Agony  Column." 

Again  we  quote  from  tl>e  "Agony 
Column"  of  the  London  Times,  from  the 
issue  of  July  1 :  "Having  had  a  surfeit 
of  motoring  through  police  traps,  yet 
possessing  ardent  love  for  mechanics  as 
practised  in  the  open  air,  and  hankering 
after  adventure,  advertizer  is  planning 
motor-boat  trip  to  the  Faroe  Isles  to 
chase  the  sperm  whale.  Who  will  ac- 
cept half  of  all  the  risks?"  Here  is  a 
chance  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  he,  gallant 
soul,  would  insist  on  all  the  risks.  He 
does  nothing  by  halves. 

The  "sperm  whale" !  Once  It  was 
known  as  the  Trumpa,  the  Physeter,  the 
Anvil  Head.  The  wise  in  cetology  tell 
us  that  the  name  "sperm"  is  philologi- 
cally  absurd.  The  word  takes  us  back 
to  the  huge  lamps  of  our  boyhood,  lamps  ' 
that  were  wound  up  with  a  key.  "There 
was  then  no  smell  of  kerosene,  and  a 
lamp  was  romantic  in  itself  and  through 
associations.  We  read  the  New  England 
Primer  by  this  light:  i 

Whales  In  the  sea  'i 

God's  voice  obey. 

RESPECT  THE  BUNDLE 
  * 

The  recent  action  of  the  "Plucking. 
Board"  has  called  forth  perfervidi 
letters  of  commendation  and  remon- 
)  strance,  also  feverish  editorial  arti- 
•  cles.  Even  that  reticent  old  sea  dog, 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  has 
broken  silence  and  argues  strenuously 
for  the  restoration  of  a  certain  offi- 
cer. There  is  talk  for  and  against 
dreadnou.ghts.  Some  are  interested 
in  aeroplanes  for  naval  scouting  and 
attack;  others  find  the  nation's  secur- 
ity only  in  flotillas  of  torpedo  boats. 
All  insist,  however,  on  reform,  re- 
form, reform  in  the  navy,  nor  are 
they  consoled  by  the  thought  that 
grob  is  tabooed. 

dtje  of  the  most  earnest  reformers 
is  Mr.  Fred  Britton,  a  member  of 
Congres.s  from  Chicago.  He  has 
learned  that  any  midshipman  seen 
carrying  baggage  in  Annapolis  Is  | 
fined  25  demerits.  Learning  this,  he  \ 
saw  as  in  a  dream  "a  husky  mldship- 
mian  walking  along  an  Annapolis 
sidewalk  by  the  side  of  a  pretty 
little  girl  lugging  an  enormous  suit- 
case," and  the  very  thought,  as  he 
wrote  to  Secretary  Daniels,-  made 
him  ill.  No  taxicab  will  serve;  no 
expressman  should  be  called;  the 
midshipman  must  carry  the  girl's 
suitcase,  whether  she  be  pretty,  ill- 
favored,  or  only  a  relative,  if  be 
meets  her  at  the  station.  '  Is  such 
courtesy  going  to  lower  the  dignity 
of  the  service?  "I'm  going  to  stop 
that  sort  of  thing  if  I  never  do  an- 
other lick  of  work  in  Congress,"  says 
the  gallant  congressman  from  Chi- 
cago. Cato  himself  would  applaud 
Buch  grim  determination. 

Dignity  must  be  preserved.  Is  a 
midshipman  allowed  to  carry  an  um- 
brella or  wear  galoshes  in  time  of 
rain?  If  he  purchases  a  collar  at  a 
haberdasher's,  must  it  be  sent  to  his 
room?  Many  civilians  have  a  curious 
prejudice  against  carrying  a  bundle 
of  any  size.  There  have  been  men: 
who  refused  even  to 'take  a  wife's 
bank  book  to  the  bank.  They  do  not 
object  to  the  weight  of  a  bundle; 
they  do  not  discriminate  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appearance;  they  simply  are 
unwilling  to  be  seen  carrying  any- 
thing.   If  they  are  reminded  of  Napo 


Beauties  Everywhere. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Daily  Mail 
lately  considered  the  subject  of  "The 
City  'With  the  Prettiest  Women."  Liver- 
pool was  the  original  claimant.  Then 
came  challenges  from  Worcester,  Not- 
tingham, Northampton,  Norwich  and 
Cardiff.  The  claim  of  any  city  Is  rash. 
In  this  counto'  Baltimore  was  long 
famous,  but  there  Is  the  old  song, 
"Buffalo  gals  can't  you  come  out  to- 
night." and  in  the  gorgeous  days  of 
Saratoga  hotels  the  young  Jewesses  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  tvere  as  the 
Sulamite  whose  beauty  is  minutely  and 
anatomically  described  in  the  Song  of 
Songs.  There  were  cities  along  the  Hud- 
son, as  Poughkeepsie,  Hudson,  Albany, 
that  might  well  have  made  their  boast. 
On  the  North  Shore  are  girls  of  humble 
life  who  have  oriental  coloring,  though 
they  bear  Yankee  surnames,  splendid 
apparitions.  In  little  villages  of  Maine, 
in  hill-side  farmhouses  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  there  are  women 
correcious  of  their  face  and  body,  inured 


them  miles  off  shore,  as  though  they    -      -      .       .  .         ..T3„-r,Q^t  thp 

were  drawing  nigh  the  odorous  Moluc-  !  leon's  historic  saying.  Respect  ine 
cas  instead  of  the  Puritanic  sands."       '  burden,"  they  answer,  "Napoleon  was 

not  a  gentleman."  If  they  are  told 
that  Horace  Greeley,  invited  to  din 
ner,  called  at  the  host's  house  with  a 
paper  collar  in  a  market  basket  and 
made  a  quick  change  in  front  of  the 
hatrack  before  he  greeted  his  hostess, 
they  answer  that  the  Tribune's  ed- 
itor deliberately  affected  a  simplicity 
akin  to  boorishness. 

This  reluctance  to  carry  a  bundle  is 
of  course  a  sign  of  high  living  and 
aristocratic  tendencies.  In  the  good 
old  days  when  the  Republican  party 
was  of  tender  years,  and  Jeffersonian 
simplicity  was  contrasted  with  Euro- 
pean luxuriousness  and  extravagance, 
the  judge  or  the  minister  of  the  little 
New  England  town  would  carry  home 
a  codfish  wrapped  in  brown  paper  un- 
der his  arm,  with  admirable  uncon- 
sciousness, 
those  days  i 


jiermitted  tu  carry  his  ^^■l.■t'^^.  s  vv  a.-^li 
In  a  newspaper  or  In  a  suitcase? 
Congressman  Britton  is^  bound  to 
know  the  reason  why. 


i;\  en  in  the  common  transactions  and 
daily  Intercourse  of  life  'we  are  gov- 
erned by  wliim,  caprice,  prejudice  or 
accident.  The  falling  of  a  teacup  puts 
us  out  of  temper  for  the  day;  and  a 
quarrel  that  commenced  about  the  pat- 
tern of  a  gown  may  end  only  with  our 
lives. 


Muscular  Christianity. 

Tx)naon  Journals  recently  received 
give  a  pleasing  description  of  the  Rev. 
Everard  Digby.  master  of  ceremonies  at 
the  mill  between  Bombardier  Wells  and 
Ml-.  Colin  Bell.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man wore  his  clerical  collar  and  high- 
cut  waistcoat,  sported  an  eyeglass  and 
;  addressed  the  audience  through  a  mega- 
;  phone— a  fine  example  of  the  muscular 
Christianity  concerning  whicli  Charles 
I  Klngsley  was  always  preaching.  The 
I  well  informed  newspapermen  remem- 
bered the  case  of  Bendigo.  who,  having 
left  the  ring,  was  converted.  He  be- 
came a  zealous  proselyter.  One  day  a 
meeting  of  atheists  was  pointed  out  to 
him.  "Wofs  atheists?"  He  was  told. 
"Eh?  Don't  believe  in  no  God?  Here, 
hold  mv  coat.  I-ct  me  ,s;et  at  'em.  I'll 
show  'em  Avot's  wot!"  Bernal  Osborne 
Introduced  the  example  of  Bendigo  in  a 
debate  in  Parliament.  •'Who  are  the 
true-born  Englishmen?  The  represen- 
tatives of  muscular  Christianity-prize  | 
fighters  and  people  of  that  sort.  I  have  , 
spent  as  much  money  in  retaining  the 
services  of  these  gentlemen^as  anybody  1 
in  this  House.  One  of  my  most  efficient 
supporters  In  Nottingham  was  a  man 
who  was  always  clothed  as  a -clergy- 
man of  the  church  of  England,  but  who 
was  really  an  ex-champion  of  England, 
Bendigo  by  name." 

The   Algebraic  Peril. 

Dr  J  H  Francis  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
at  the  session  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  St.  Paul,  exclaimed 
passionately:  "God  bless  the  girl  who 
refuses  to  study  algebra,  a  study  which 
causes  many  giris  to  lose  their  souls'. 
This  sounds  as  though  he  had  been 
reading  Cornelius  Agrippa's  tvn-ious  blast 
against  the  study  of  mathematics.  But 
why  select  algebra?  Why  not  geometry, 
trlgnometry,  conic  (not  comic)  sections, 
calculus,  quaternions?  Many  find  al- 
gebra easier  than  arithmetic,  a  neater, 

I  cleaner  study.  Is  its  eastern  origin  sus- 
piciously sensuous?   Dr.  Francis  should 

1  be  more  definite.  He  speaks  of  an  al- 
gebraic text  book  as  though  it  were  a 
romance  by  some  immoral  Frenchman 
or  weir  born  English  spinster.  Gilbert's 
major-general  knew  curious  facts  about 
the  square  of  the  hypotenuse.  If  Dr. 
Francis  has  discovered  damaging  evi- 
dence against  algebra,  it  is  his  duty 
toward  parents  to  be  more  explicit. 

From  the  Courts. 

The  European  newspapers  are  filled 
with  pleasing  news  about  exalted  per- 
sonages. There  is  Prince  George  of 
Servia,  who  is  suspected  of  wishing  to 
resume  his  rights  as  Crown  Prince.  Hi.-: 
nicknames  were  "His  Highness  the 
Hooligan"  and  "The  Bad  :^oy  of  Eu- 
rope." Peter,  his  father,  who  lived  shab- 
bily for  a  time  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
skilled  in  the  savate,  provided  him  with 
a  tutor.  Tne  youth  challenged  the  tutor 
to  a  fencing  match,  in  which  he  pinked 
him  so  adroitly  and  hustled  him  about 
that  the  tutor  took  to  liis  bed,  where  he 
wrote  his  polite  resignation.  Later  he 
tricked  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
Servian  into  a  mock  marriage.  One 
iiisht  he  forced  his  way  with  three  raf- 
fish companions  into  the  Convent  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  George  ran  tlje  watch- 
.  dog  through.  The  lady  superior  con- 
fronted him  and  said  that  only  by  mur- 
dering her  could  he  go  a  step  farther. 

Apropos  of  the  tragedy  at  Sarajevo, 
the  story  'was  told  in  American  news- 
papers of  a  Hungarian  countess  who 
years  ago  cursed  the  Ethperor  Joseph 
with  a  curse  that  might  have  come  true 
from  Rob  Roy's  wife.  Another  story  Is 
told  in  Europe  When  the  Hungarians 
revolted  in  1S4S,  the  Austrian  general 
Haynau  caused  a  Hungarian  woman,  ac- 
cused of  sheltering  rebels,  to  be  stripped 
to  the  waist  and  flogged.  Her  husband, 
who  had  been  forced  to  look  on,  shot 
himself,  but  not  befoc*  he  had  cursed 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  propliesying  that 
for  generations  to  come  no  heir  to  the 
throne  would  die  in  his  bed.  Haynau 
afterward  visited  London.  He  was 
shown  the  sights,  among  them  the  brew- 
ery of  Barclay  &  Perkins.  The  carters 
and  draymen,  learning  the  name  of  the 
visitor,  armed  with  their  whips,  were 
about  to  attack  him,  when  he  was  hur- 
ried away. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  centuries 
with  the  Austrian  imperial  family  to 
extract  the  heart  from  a  dead  member 
and  take  it  ti  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  father  of  the  assassinated 
archduke  stipulated  In  his  will  that  hl.s 
body  should  re.st  unmutilated  in  the 
vault  of  tlie  Capuchin  Church. 


Hard  to  Believe. 

London  newspapers  state  that  Scots- 
men pay  the  income  tax  quicker  than 
the  English.  This  Is  In  the  face  of  all 
'  t  adition. 


*{*    ;  Wonders  of/'' Nature. 
A»*>c  World  Wags:  ' 

rl'm  sorely  perplexed  W  three  thlnga 
lid  i  cannot  sleep  at  night  because  of 
ane  curiosity.    These  problems  have 
.lo   with  vegetarianism.     I  have  a 
end    who    is    a  .Theosophist,  reads 
Nietzsche,  avoids  red  meat,  reads  Mr. 
.*dolph  Trigson  of  Salt  Lake  City  on 
Self  -  Illumination"     and  continually 
speaks   of   keeping   bright   the  "Inner 
ight."    As  we  were  cooking  oysters  over 
:he  gas  range  last  Sunday   night  my 
'rlend  said  that  one  of  the  more  Intelli-  i 
;ent  oysters  turned  upon  its  side — we  j 
xere  panning  them — and  said:     "Why  j 
pcrsecuteth  thou  me?"    Though  I  have  j 
:ried  on  several  occasions  to  make  her 
;at  oysters,  she  always  refuses  on  the  i 
'round  that  in  the  mouth  of  the  oyster  ] 
was  perfect  truth.    Am  I  to  believe  that 
he  actually  heard  the  oyster  talk?  Is 
there  any  truth  in  the  theory  that  Tol- 
stoi (or  was  it  Shelley?)   held  that  a 
person   eating    red   meat    inherits  the 
vices  or  virtues  of  the  animal?  Lastly, 
If  one  inherits  the  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mal, why  do  we  not  become  more  and 
more  like  the  vegetables  we  eat,  those 
oj  us  who  do  hot  refrain  from  the  red 
meat?  THEO. 
Boston. 

l^Anything  may  be  expected  of  an 
oyStei-  out  of  season.  There  have  been 
whistling  Oysters;  why  not  tajking  ones? 
See  "Oysters  and  All  About  Them,"  by 
John  R.  Phllpots,  L.  R.  C.  P.  and  S., 
Edln.,  J.  P.,  etc.  (London,  1891,  p.  1370). 

2 —  ^The  theory  has  been  held  by  many. 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  a  great  eater  of 
beef,  acknowledged  that  it  had  done 
harm  to  his  wit. 

3 —  There  are  vegetarians  who  bear  a 
facial  or  bodily  resemblance  to  squash, 
turnip,  string  beans,  as  there  are  meat- 
eaters  whose  faces  remind  one  of  the 
pig,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  calf,  the 
rabbit.  "Squash-head"  is  a  familiar 
descriptive  term,  as  familiar  as  "mutton- 
Ihead."— Ed. 


A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  term  "bally."  The  word,  it 
is  said,  was  first  used  by  the  Sporting 
Times  about  18S9.  It  is  thought  to  be 
derived  from  "ballyhooly."  By  some 
Englishmen  it  is  regarded  as  a  genteel 
ynonym  of  "bloody,"  the  adjective  that 
recently  shocked  London  theatregoers 
ivhen  Mr.  Shaw  put  it  in  the  mouth  of 
he  heroine  in  "Pygmr.llon."  It  has  an 
ntensive  force,  and  corresponds  to  "fear- 
ful," "dreadful"  as  loosely  used  by  In- 
enuous  youths  and  slangy  young  ladies. 


Salem — I  ndian. 

is  the  World  Wags: 
No  wonder  the  London  journalists  are 
t  sea  about  Salem.  They  would  consult 
Sritish  geographers,  such  as  they  are. 
n  this  country  we  have  official  geogra- 
Jhers  that  know.  The  United  States 
eological  survey,  conducted  by  scl- 
ntists,  has  explained  all  about  Salem, 
alem,  they  say  officially,  is  a  city  in 
ssex  county,  Massachusetts,  "so  named 
y  its  early  setiiers  because  they  hoped 
o  enjoy  peaceful  security  there."  And 
alem,  the  official  scientists  add,  is  "an 
ndian  word,  meaning  peace."  Jee- 
usalem,  what's  the  use  of  going  toBrit- 
3h  publications  for  American  etymolo- 
les?  If  anybody  doubt  the  quotation, 
et  them  look  at  the  great  work  on  the 
Origin  of  American  Place  Names,"  offi- 
ially  published  by  the  American  gov- 
rnment  in  1902,  page  229.  The  book  is 
ull  of  Indian  etymologies,  all  official 
nd  scientific.  Scientific  information  Is 
Iways  correct;  official  Information  is  In- 
allible.  YANKEE. 
Swampscott,  July  14. 


Barney  and  Others. 

s  the  World  Wags: 

The  first  Irish  policeman  at  the 
|Iorth  end  is  not  within  the  range  of 
ly  recollection,  though,  doubtless,  he 
as  within  my  time.  Therefore  I  can- 
ot  answer  the  query  of  a  recent  cor- 
espondent in  this  column.  I  well  re- 
lember,  however,  the  first  Irish  police- 
lan  that  was  appointed  in  this  city,  and 
tie  pow-wow  that  was  created  when  he 
ppeared  at  headquarters  and  intro- 
uced  himself  with  the  exclamation, 
I'm  Barney  McGinisky  from  the  bogs 
f  old  Ireland."  You'd  think  that  the 
ress  and  the  public  had  a  mortgage  on 
is  life  from  the  way  they  scored  this 
leasantry.  Your  true  blue  Bostonian 
fas  somewhat  intolerant  in  those  days, 
;hen  memories  of  the  driving  of  the 
lontgomery  Guards  from  Boston  Com- 
lon  still  survived.  He  did  not  take 
Indly  to  Barney,  though  the  latter 
eemed  to  be  a  quiet  and  harmless  fel- 
)W  enough,  who,  if  he  did  not  dlstin- 
ulsh  himself  as  an  officer  of  the  law, 
ertalnly  did  no  harm.  He  was  made 
he  subject  of  all  kinds  of  satirical 
jmarks,  and  Carlos  Pierce,  afterwards 
well  known  merchant,  produced  a 
ttle  dramatic  skit  at  the  rooms  of  the 
;oston  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
hen  at  the  corner  of  Bromfield  and 
rovlnce  streets.  In  which  he  appeared 
nd  burlesqued  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ew  Celtic  official.  Mr.  Pierce,  by  the 
'ay,  was  not  a  native  Bostonian,  but 
our   fresh   convert   Is  nearly  always 

tolerant. 


All  this  happened  more  than  60  years 
ago,  when  I  was  not  of  an  age  to  take 
much  interest  in  politics.  Barney  faded 
out  of  sight  without  any  fireworks,  and 
many  of  his  race  have  succeeded  him 

i  In  the  police  office  without  creating  any 
excitement.     If  Michael  Doherty  were 

^  living  he  could  probably  name  the  first 
policeman  of  his  nationality  that  pa- 

I  trolled  the  streets  of  the  Dear  O'.  I 

think  he  would  be  beyond  the  memory 
of  ex-Mayor  Fitzgerald. 

When  I  was  a  boy  many  native  Amer- 
ican families  still  resided  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salem  street,  who  pridfed  themselves 
on  being  old  North  Enders,  and  did  not 
want  to  desert  their  homes  and  move  to 
the  then  fashionable  South  end.  They 
wanted  to  stay  where  they  were  born 
and  bred,  though  the  foreign  element, 
mostly  of  Irish  extraction,  had  begun 
to  creep  in.  But  they  went  away  event- 
ually and  now  our  Milesian  friends  are 
disappearing  gradually  from  the  North 
end,  leaving  the  territory  chiefly  to  the 
Italian  and  Portuguese,  for  even  He- 
brews, the  comparatively  recent  settlers, 
are  flitting  to  the  old  West  end  where  I 
was  born. 

Somebody  by  and  by  will  be  wanting 
to  know  who  was  the  first  Italian  police- 
man at  the  North  end.  Let  him  inter- 
view the  residents  there  before  it  is 
too  late  and  make  notes  while  the  maca- 
roni and  spaghetti  are  in  bloom,  and  be- 
fore some  newer  race,  perhaps  from 
Mars,  comes  to  dominate  in  North 
square  and  Hanover  street.  BAIZE. 

Dorchester,  July  14. 


Not  the  Book. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  April  an  interesting  article  refer- 
ring to  a  circus  story  appeared  in  your 
column.   During  my  boyhood  days  I  read 
"Toby  Tyler."  Possibly,  thought  I,  this 
Is  the  book  referred  to.   However,  it  was 
,not  until  last  week  that  I  undeceived, 
myself.    For,  while  browsing  about  our  I 
ancestral  attic  I  unearthed  "The  Circus"  I 
!— a  tract  published  in  1863.   This  was  the 
book!   with  its  exhortations  against  the 
wicked  circus  man  and  /its  weird  spell- 
ings, it  could  be  no  other. 

Boston,  July  13.  TARBELLUS. 

No,  "The  Circus"  Is  not  the  book.  The 
one  we  referred  to  contained  exhorta- 
tions only  by  inference,  and  the  spelling 
.was  not  "weird."  "The  young  lady  rode 
jwell  for  one  so  young,"  but  she  was 
treated  In  a  shocking  manner,  especially 
by  the  ring-master  whose  Chesterfleldian 
manner  before  the  public  was  only  as 
Veneer.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  she 
died  in  the  last  chapter,  and  was  then 
the  means  of  converting  the  weeping  pro- 
prietor and  the  sad-eyed  clown.— Ed. 


John  Bright's  Phrase. 

^  A  New  York  journal  compared  the  en- 
jthuslasts  gathering  about  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  the  men  that  sought  refuge  In 
the  CaVe  of  Adullam.  Was  it  not  John 
Bright  that  invented  this  political  phrase 
to  ridicule  certain  Liberals?  When  a 
Reform  bill  was  introduced  by  Earl  Rus- 
sell, two  prominent  supporters  of  the 
Liberal  party  deserted.  Mr.  Bright, 
speaking  of  one  of  them,  said:  "The  right 
honorable  gentleman  is  the  first  of  the 
hew  party  who  has  expressed  his  great 
grief,  who  has  retired  Into  what  may  be 
called  his  political  Cave  of  Adullam,  and 
he  has  called  about  him  every  one  that 
was  In  distress  and  every  one  that  was 
discontented." 


Incapacitated. 

{  .  On  a  ship  about  to  sail  from  South- 
ampton to  Canada  a  deaf  and  dumb  man 
stood  and  talked  freely  by  his  fingers 
with  two  brothers  on  the  pier.  The  din 
was  so  great  that  only  this  passenger 
could  make  himself  understood. 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Laytonof  Montreal,  blind 
for  41  years,  attended  a  conference  for 
the  blind  held  in  London.  He  read  a  pa- 
per on  piano  tuning  and  afterwards  re- 
marked: "I  am  willing  to  wager  £1000 
that  I  will  find  any  address  in  London 
without  the  aid  of  a  taxlcab  or  guide,  by 
walking  and  using  only  motor  omnibuses, 
almost  as  quickly  as  any  man  who  has 
his  slsbt" 


Apropos  of  a  clergyman  officiating  as 
master  of  ceremonies  at  a  recent  mill 
In  London.  Bryce  In  his  "Biographical; 
Studies,"  tells  the  story  of  a  muscular 
<  lergyman  who  knocked  down  a  man 
that  had  insulted  him.  Bishop  Eraser 
thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in 
which  he  said  that  as  the  Church  of 
England  was  expo.'sed  to  much  criticism, 
hor  ministers  should  be  careful  in  their 
demeanqr.  The  clergyman  replied:  "I. 
must  regretfully  admit  that  being  gross- 
ly Insulted,  and  forgetting  in  the  heat  of  \ 
the  moment  the  critical  position  of  the| 
Church  of  England,  I  did  knock  the 
man  down."  The  Bishop  proved  him- 
self to  be  also  a  good  sport.  He  invited 
the  clergyman  to  visit  him  for  some 
days. 


College  Music. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  paraphrase  Charles  Lamb  a  lit- 
tle, I  have  been  reuning,  I  have  been 
carousing  and  incidentally  I  have  been 
trolling  man'  '    i   in  company  with 


my  joj'ous  comrades  who  have  been 
long  in  city  pent.  And  the  casi^&l  ap- 
pearance of  the  class  songsheet  leads 
me  to  reflect  on  the  change  which  has ! 
come  over  college  music  since  I  first 
knew  about  It. 

In  my  youth  there  was  in  our  family  I 
a  book  with  a  brown  cover,  classically  I 
entitled  "Carmlna  CoIIegensia."  I  doubt  j 
that  any  sophomore  of  today  would  i 
readily  translate  that.  I  am  positive  he  I 
would  look  upon  the  songs  it  contained 
— cha-stely  divided  Into  groups  affected 
by  the  various  colleges — with  entire  con- 
tempt, much  as  a  symphony  critic  must  I 
view  a  juvenile  performance  of  "Chop 
Sticks"  on  a  square  piano  of  the  vintage 
of  1R60.  Turning  to  the  songs  attributed 
to  his  own  college  he  would  probably 
blush  for  his  alma  mater.  Mayhap  this 
venerable  treasure-house  of  pre-barber- 
shop  music  is  known  to  you,  and  If  so  I 
trust  -you  love  it.  As  for  me,  I  grew 
up  on  It;  and  something  like  a  quarter 
century  ago  I  wended  my  way  to  col- 
lege imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  stu- 
dents were  still  capable  of  singing.  In 
unison,  such  mellifluous  ditties  as  "Co- 
ca-che-lunk,"  "Upidee."  and  "Rig-a-jig- 
jig  and  Away  We  Go."  To  be  sure  I 
was  aware  of  certain  mid-Victorian  im- 
provements relating  to  bringing  back  m,v 
Bonnie,  .seeing  Nellie  home  and  so  on. 
But  I  had  It  in  mind  to  reveal  a  fresh- 
man familiarity  with  "Carmlna  CoIIeg- 
ensia" when  asked  as  a  great  favor  to 
come  out  for  the  glee  club. 

M'^ell,  I  found  myself  in  a  world  which 
Icnew  not  "Paddy  Duffy's  Lumber 
Cart."  and  looked  upon  "Mush.  mush, 
mush  turiliady"  with  the  calm  disgust 
>vtilch  Boris  SIdis  would  probably  feel 
;o}-  the  first  page  of  an  elementary 
irithmetic.  The  barber  shop  chord  was 
upon  us.  As  for  "Bingo"  and  "Vive 
I'Amour"  they  were  as  out  of  style 
as  the  clothes  and  the  slang  that  their 

singers  had  affected.  Now  and  then  an 
enthusiastic  alumnus  would  descend 
upon  us  with  a  poetic  effusion  intended 
for  fraternity  use,  set  to  some  anti- 
quated air  that  in  his  day  was  all  the 
go;  and  vs-e  sang  it  with  wry  faces 
whilst  he  abode  among  us  as  a  "frater 
in  urbe."  only  to  hew  it  down  and  cast 
it  out  into  the  oven  as  soon  as  his 
train  had  pulled  Out  of  "the  June." 
The  ardent  hope  of  the  chapel  choir  was 
to  devise  barber  shop  variations  for  use 
In  such  familiar  hymns  as  "Jerusalem 
the  Golden"  and  "Rise,  Crowned  with 
Light.  Imperial  Salem,  Rise." 

With  all  my  reverence  for  the  truly 
venerable,  e.specially  in  the  musical  ; 
art,  I  must  confess  that  the  old  songs  ■ 
t'o  seem  a  little  impossible  beside  the 
modern— for  campus  use.  The  only  one 
that  seems  to  possess  the  undying  ele- 
ment of  popularity  Is  that  much- 
abused  ditty,  inevitably  repeated  ad 
nauseam  as  midnight  draws  on,  but  re- 
plete with  contrapuntal  opportunities, 
"How  Can  I  Bear  to  Leave  Thee?" 
Even  our  forefathers,  who  never  con- 
ceived that  you  could  have  part  songs 
unless  there  were  girls  along,  and  prob- 
ably not  even  then  except  in  church, 
would  have  fallen  for  "Farewell,  Fare 
we-hell,  my  Ow-hown  Troo  Love." 
When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  for  the 
last  time  to  behold  the  sun  in  heaven 
I  shall  not  deem  it  'amiss  if  I  can  hear 
in  the  distance,  under  immemorial 
elms,  a  tuneful  choir  of  juniors  experi- 
menting with  the  possible  harmonies 
or  dissonances  which  make  this  col- 
legiate hymn  such  an  abiding  favorite. 

Incidentally,  I  am  now  made  aware 
that  the  vaunted  compositions  of  my 
own  day  no  longer  pass  current,  despite 
the  tonsorial  character  of  their  "sec- 
onds," We  had  not  learned  to  "rag" 
them.  A  little  light  was  vouchsafed  us,  ' 
but  not  much.  We  were  pioneers  along 
a  novel  road.  We  had  discovered  the 
effectiveness  of  the  barber  shop— the  sci- 
entific name  for  which  escapes  me  just 
now— but  it  was  left  for  the  next  gener- 
ation to  refine  and  sublimate.  Little, 
save  "I've  Been  Working  on  the  Rail- 
road," remains  towering  o'er  the  wrecks 
of  time. 

But  is  there  not  now  and  then  a  gnaw- 
ing homesickness  at  the  heart's  core, 
which  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  "Sweet  Genevieve."  or  even 
that  somewhat  ribald,  now  almost  for- 
gotten, ditty,  which  ran: 

■■Oh.  Co.M-p'.  I. 'II  him  to  slop:" 

This  Wiis  thf  .  TV  .if  .Alaria. 
But  t!ic  Hioif.  slir  rilod  '■'iVLioa!" 
Tb^r  SUM,  ■  Lit  ■.■!■  -o]" 

And  thr^  swing  wont  a  little  bit  higher. 

MAMBRINO. 


Hotheads. 

Physicians  in  Dresden  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  hats  to  find  the  cool- 
est. The  atmosphere  was  36  deg.  centi- 
grade. The  heat  of  the  head  under  a 
golf  cap  was  37  deg..  of  a  peaked  cap, 
3G1/2,  then  came  the  derby  33%.  the  plug 
hat  32,  the  soft  felt  30,  the  straw  boater 
26'/2  and  the  Panama  25,  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  pith  or  helmet.  Was  it  the 
Danbury  News  or  the  Burlington  Hawk- 
eye  man  that  wrote:  "It's  the  sight  Of 
fat  men  in  helmet  hats  that  makes  mur- 
derers,'' 


Mr.  a".  A.  Macfarlane  writes  tn  lis: 
"Is  it  correct  to  use  the  word  'most'  In 
the  sense  of  'almost'?" 

"Is  'made  way  with  himself  goort 
English  as  meaning  'committed  sui- 
cide"' I  have  always  understood  'made 
away  with  himself  to  be  the  correct 
expression.  , 

"In  the  Boston  Directory  pprsons 
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the  name  of  Macfarlane  precede  those 
of  the  name  of  MacFarlane.  What  is 
the  principle  which  determines  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  those  two  names?  In 
the  'Official  Register  of  the  United 
States'  'MacFarlane'  precedes  'Macfar- 
lane.' 

"Is  'General'  a  Bostonese  forename? 
It  seems  to  be  a  forename  In  the  case  of 
a  'General  Williams'  listed  in  the  Bos- 
ton Directory." 

(D— "Most"  for  "almost"  has  been 
used  by  writers  of  reputation,  as  Thack- 
eray. The  Oxford  Dictionary  says  that 
this  use  is  now  obsolete  except  in  dia- 
lect; that  "most"  may  be  an  aphetic 
form  of  almost,  and  is  properly  "  'most." 

f2)— In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the 
phrase  was  "make  away."  "Made  away 
with  himself"  Is  now  the  correct  phrase. 

rS)— We  do  not  know. 

(4)— Why  not? 


Authors  in  Prison. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  are   published   in   the  various 
prisons  of  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing magazines   and  periodicals:  "Our 
Paper,"     Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
Concord.  Mass.;  "Mentor,"  State  Prison. 
Charlestown.  Mass.;  "Reformatory  Rec- 
ord," Huntingdon,  Pa.;  "Star  of  Hope," 
Sing  Sing  prison,   .N^ew  York,  and  the 
"Reflector."      J  off  erson  vllle,  Indiana, 
prison.    Contributions  to  the  columns  of 
these  magazines  are  from  the  inmates,] 
nd  as  the  editor  is  usually  a  college  j 
lan.  no  contribution  unless  it  possesses  j 
leal  literary  merit  Is  allowed  a  place 
in  its  pages.    "John  Carter,"  who  was 
recently  pardoned  from  the  Stillwater, 
Minn.,   prison,    has   written   poetry  of 
real  merit  which  has  found  a  place  in 
the  pages  of  the  high-class  magazines 
of  the  country,  such  as  Lippincott's  and 
Century.     Bad    poetry    is  immediately 
consigned  to  the  waste  basket  because 
there    is   a    constitutional   law  against 
cruel    and    unn.snal    punishment,    as  it 
I  surely  would  be  to  serve  up  bad  poetry 
in  the  columns  for  the  literary  enter- 
tainment of  t(he  inmates.    A  prison  is  a 
place  where  all  men  are  supposed  to 
meet  on  a  common  level,  but  when  you 
father  together  a  thousand  men  In  an 
iii;-titution  all  mental  types  are  concen- 
t]., ted— the  college  man,  the  scholar,  the 
illiterate  convict,  all  are  students  in  the 
srliool  cf  misery.    The  prison  library  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  the  public  library 
in  this  respect,   tliat  its  borrowers  of 
books  can  be  readily  located,   for,  lo! 
here  we  have  a  school  without  a  truant. 
The  prison  liljrary  lias  its  card  Indexes 
and  catalogues,  and  in  this  respect  It  is 
almost  as  well  equipped  as  the  average 
public  library.    Under  the  law  as  it  is 
onministered   In    most    states  illiterate 
J  pii,^onevs  are  compelled  to  attend  school 
'  ;iiifl  learn  to  read  and  write  the  English 
Ilangu;ise.     Correspondence   schools  are 
\  carried  on  in  the  varims  prisons  of  the 
country,  and  t'.ie  various  town  libraries 
will  send  whatever  books  are  needed  by 
the  inmates  upon  request. 

Asa  W.  Russell,  writing  editorially  in 
"Case  and  Comment,"  the  lawyers'  mag- 
azine,   says:    "Genius   is   generally  er- 
ratic, and  often  has  a  fine  disregard  for 
conventionalities  and  la-ws.    This  attri- 
bute has  led  many  a  man.  highly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  to  a  prison  cell.  A 
few  months  ago  it  was  discovered  that  a 
young  man  in   a  western  penitentiary 
was  a  gifted  poet,  a  more  than  potential 
Villon  or  Wilde,  one  whose  lines  sug- 
gested the  fiery  rapture  of  Swinburne's 
verse.    He  had  been  imprisoned,  when 
but  19  years  of  age,  for  stealing  a  small 
sum  of  money  at  a  time  when  he  was 
starving.  Executive  clemency  was  asked 
for  and  obtained  in  his  behalf." 

Another  prisoner  showed  himself  able 
to  produce  in  a  far  northern  latitude 
]  wonderful  results  with  lemon  trees.  He 
succeeded  In  raising,  in  the  prison  yard, 
lemons  weighing  two  or  three  pounds. 
For  him  also  a  pardon  was  asked. 

Another  penitentiary  contained  a 
mathematical  genius  who  claimed  to 
have  discovered  "the  reduction  of  the 
general  equation  of  the  tenth  degree  to 
an  equation  one  degree  lower."  If  he  has 
made  this  discovery,  hitherto  believed 
impossible,  he  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  great  or  greater  than  any 
mathematician,  living  or  dead. 

Such  instances  as  these  bring  up  a 
delicate  question  as  to  society's  duty  to 
a  criminal  under  such  circumstances. 
Having  found  a  genius  in  a  prison  ceil, 
shall  It  leave  him  there  to  work  out  his 
lime?  Or  shall  It  open  the  do'jrs  on  the 
ground  that  his  brilliant  writings  or 
rare  discoveries  ha'i'e  discharged  his 
debt  and  "assoiled  his  shame"? 

JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston. 


English  Cider. 

Mr.  Charles  Bathurst  told  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  milk  and  dairies  bill  that, 
he  recently  .saw  a  man  in  the  West  of  j 
England  standing  in  the  trough  of  a 
cider  press.     He  was  wearing  excep-  | 
lionally    dirty    boots,    over    which    was  i 
flowing  juice  intended  for  ultimate  con-  i 
1  sumption  in  a  London  club.    The  choir 
1  will  now  sing:  I 

.\  little  more  cider,  too;  I 

A   littje   more   cider   for   Miss   Dinah  I 

And  a  little  more  cider,  too. 

This  story,  however,  is  not  so  terrible  j 
as  the  one  told  ns  in  childhood  of  the  ' 
process  of   making  molasses  in  Loui-  j 
slana.    There  are  also  unpleasant  tales 
about  the  practices  of  Parisian  baiters. 
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icnaood.  Ici.Tjodl 
\  '.*b  chaupfi-       kiionn  among 
l>y  iilckn..iiifs7    Walt  Whlt- 
Mi   In    his   turbulent   days  de- 
:od  in  slttlnff  on  th*  box  of  a  Broad- 
stnir?.   gavf  a   list  of  nlcknnme;^ 
r.>nt  In  the  fraternity.  There 
i rivers  In  Boston  whose  niolt- 
e  known  to  their  steady  pa- 
Tiie  Londoti  Chronicle  mentions 
names  of  cab  drivers  In  thai  city 
wore      "distinctive":  "Country- 
"Snowy."    "Thumby,"  "Good 
>ney."     "I   dive   back   to  niy 
-  of  'the  Junior  Turf."  Where 
frieiid.s  of  an  ante-petrol  day— 
;oe.'  Mack  the  Lagger.'  "Young 
•  lor.'     'Old     Shapes.'  'Eggshells,' 
liirs  and  Ouff-s.'  'Kast-End  Chopper,' 
^e    the     Burglar,"     'White  Chapel 
'.t»r,'   'Quiet  Georse"'    Shall  I  ever 
eyes    again— I    knew    them    at  a 
adly  lead'— on      'Young  Elisha,' 
:ng    Connor   the    Ventriloquist,"  or 
imy   the  Pigeon  Filer'?     Or  Is  it 
!  possible  that  some  of  them  have 
'ted     horseflesh    for    the  steering 
■el? ' 

i^althv  boys  In  the  eountr>-  forty 
IS  ago  looked  forward  to  being  a 
-r:.driver  or  running  a  saw-mill.  Do 
now  have  as  eager  a  desiro  to  be  a 
ufEeur.  and  that  without  thought  of 
:lng  a  brilliant  marriage  by  allow- j 
themselves  to  be  wooed  by  the 
.jhter  of  a  rich  employer? 


Readers  of  M.  Remain  RoUanJ  s  "Jean 
CTiristophe"  will  no  doUbt  be  tempted  to 
read  his  '"Vie  de  Beethoven,"  which  Is 
In  Its  sixth  eJltlon.  The  preface  Is  date^- 
January.  1303.  when  the  biography  was 
published  in  "Cahiers  de  la  quinzalne." 
The  book  is  now  a  voiume  in  the  series 
••Vies  des  Hommes  Iliustres."  published 
by  Hachette,  and  It  Is  sold  for  two 
trancs.  M.  RoUand  i>»  always  readable, 
often  stimulating,  but  to  musicians  his 
life  of  Beethoven  Is  not  to  be  classed 
with  his  elaborate  stu>ly  of  beginnings  in 
opera  and  the  two  volumes  of  essays  on 
composers:  nor  to  the  general  reader 
will  this  biography  be  so  mterestmg  as 
his  life  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  true 
«hat  the  man  Beethoven  is  sharply  por- 
traved.  but  M.  Holland  is  for  once  in- 
clined toward  senti.iientalism  and  at 
thres  he  Is  almost  hysterical  in  eulogy. 

in  his  preface  he  complains  of  the  dull , 
atmosphere  of  1903.  Old  Europe  was 
sluggish  in  the  vitiated  air.  There  was. 
need  of  r^mem'oerins  heroes,  not  men 
that  had  conquered  by  force  or  thought, 
but  men  that  were  great  hearted.  He  i 
recognized  the  fact  that  even  then  there 
were  flames  of  justice  and  liberty:  Col. 
Picquart  and  the  Boers. 

"Where   the   character   is   not  great 
there  is  no  great  man  there  is  not  even 
R  great  aitist.  nor  a  great  man  of  ac- 
»!.-.u-  there  are  only  base  idols  for  the 
tear  crowd.  Time  destroys  them."  I 
M     Holland    treats    Beethoven    as  aj 
iKartyr.    We  rea-l  again  the  old  anec- 
aotes,  the  old  legends.    By  his  footnote^ 
ve  learn  that  he  is  acquainted  ^^  "n  'he 
Beethover  literature  up  to  1910  or  iJli. 
yet  there  are  curious  omissions,  curious^ 
statements.     Nothing  is  admitted  that 
will  lessen  respect.    What  will  M.  Rol-i 
land  sav  when  Mr.  Krehbiel"s  edition  of, 
Thaver"s  life  is  before  the  public?  bure-I 
lie  knew  to  what     cause  the  com- 1 
poser"s  deafness  is  attributed?  .And what 
•.s  to  be  said  of  this  footnote  concerning ; 
nephew  Karl?  "The  dilettantism  of  our 
time  has  not  failed  to  rehabilitate  this 
rascal.    This  should  not  surprise  any-' 

one."  .    *v,!- 1 

There  are  excellent  descriptions  in  mis  i 
book.  Read  the  opening:  "He  was  short 
and  thickset,  strong  to  the  eye.  of  an 
sihlflic  frame.  A  great  face  °f  'ed 
brick  color,  except  towards  the  end  ol 
rlB  life  when  the  hue  became  sickly  and 
ellowish.  especially  in  ■winter  when  he 
r-tr.ained  housed,  far  from  the  fields. 
•  he  forehead  was  powerful  and  em- 
.  -.ssed.     Hair  extremely   black,  extra- 

rinarily   thick,   and   wl^ere   it   .seemed  , 
•hat  a  comb  had  never  passed,  bristling 
nakes  of  Medusa.'     The  eyes  blazed 
.ith  a  pro<i*3iO"s  force  that   held  all, 
those  that  saw  him:  but  the  majority 
T5  ere  deceived  as  to  the  color.     They  , 
lamed  with  savase  light  in  a  dark  and 
•raglc  face.    Many,  therefore,  saw  them 
iack:  they  were  not  black,  they  were 
bluish   gl-ay.     Sm.all   and   deep  set. 
I  Tev    opened    suddenly    in    passion  or. 
••■rath,  and  they  rolled  in  their  sockets.^ 
-eflecting  every  thought  with  marvellous 
truth.  Often  they  turned  toward  heaven  I 
.:■  a  melancholy  saze.     The  nose  was 
s.^ort  and  square,  broad,  a  lion's  muzzle. 
The  lower  lip  of  tl-e  delicate  mouth  pro- 
.  tctcd  a  little.    Formidable  jaws  which 
rould  have  cracKed  nuts.    A  deep  dimple 
in  the  chin  on  the  right  side  occasioned 
a  strange  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  face. 

.  Hii.-  laugh  was  disagreeable,  vio- 
lent, forced,  curt,  the  laugh  of  a  man 
unaccustomed  to  gaiety.  The  habitual 
expression  was  melancholy,  "an  incur- 
able sadness.'  " 

M.  Holland  insists  on  the  Influence  of 
Beethoven's  Flemish  origin,  shown  in 
his  fiery  independence,  "and  many  traits 
o£  his  character  which  are  not  properly 
German."  He  represents  him  in  Vienna , 
remembering  the  llhine  and  the  fair  j 
land  where  he  .-^aw  the  liS^t  of  day.  The 
'heme  of  th-   Ar;dante  in  the  Septet  is! 


fantastic  Scherzo  the  look  of  genius 
comes  into  the  \oung  face;  "The  eyes  of 
Botticelli's  Bambino  in  his  Holy  Funii- 
lles.  eyes  of  the  little  child  in  which  one 
thinks  to  read  the  approaching  tragedy." 

M.  Uolland  states  that  Beethoven  was 
puritanical:  that  licentious  talk  and 
thoughts  horrified  him.  He  is  evidently 
unacquainted  with  all  the  composer's 
note  books.  Does  the  Sei  ond  Symphony 
reflect  hif  youthful  passion  for  Glulietta 
Gulcclardi?  The  remark  that  the  earlier 
Viennese  compositions  are  niled  with  a 
republican  spirit,  that  they  have  the 
feverish  spirit  of  combat,  music  of  deeds 
and  triumphs,  is  more  to  the  purpose. 

This  biographer  believes  Beethoven 
wa.s  betrothed  to  Therese  Brunsvlk.  He 
refers  to  M.  Andre  de  Hevesy's  articles, 
•'Beethoven  and  the  Well-Beloved."  in 
which  the  composer's  love  for  Therese 
l3  questioned,  but  does  not  find  the 
arguments  convincing.  Why  was  there 
not  marriage?  Ineciuality  in  rank,  the 
absence  of  a  fortune,  the  Inevitable 
long  delay,  sickness  and  misanthropy? 
•flTo  her  last  day  (she  did  not  die  until 
l^'At  Therese  loved  Beethoven." 

When  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  the 
Seventh  and  Eight  Symphonies  we  come 
iipon  the  well-worn  adjective  "titanic," 
well-worn  perhaps  because  there  Is  no 
other  80  appropriate.  In  the  finale  of 
the  Seventh  M.  Holland  finds  Flemish 
heredity,  the  spirit  of  the  Klrmes.  And 
then  there  is  an  attack  on  A'ienna,  an 
artificial,  mediocre  town,  as  this  French- 
iran  puts  it,  not  forgetting  Wagner's 
diatribe.  "GrlUparzer,"  adds  M.  Hol- 
land, "wrote  that  It  was  a  misfortune 
to  be  born  an  Austrian.  The  great  Ger. 
man  composers  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  who  lived  In  Vienna  suffered 
severely  from  the  spirit  of  this  city,  1 
given  over  to  the  Pharisaical  worship  of 
Brahms.  The  life  of  Bruckner  was  a 
long  nuirtyrdom.  Hugo  Wolf,  who 
struggled  furiously  before  succumbing, 
expressed  implacable  views  concerning 
Vienna."  This  statement  about  Bruck- 
ner is  extravagant,  unwarranted.  Nor 
was  Beethoven  in  such  wretched  pe- 
cuniarv  circumstances  during  his  last 
years  as  M.  Holland  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

"Beethoven  is  more  than  the  first  of 
composers.  He  is  the  most  heroic  force 
in  modern  art.  He  is  the  greatest,  the 
best  friend  of  those  who  suffer  and 
those  who  strive."  Speaking  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony."  M.(  RoUand  exclaims: 
"What  conquest  equals  it.  what  battle 
of  ■  Bonaparte,  what  sun  of  Austerlltz 
approaches  in  glory  this  superhuman  ef- 
fort, this  victory,  the  most  brilliant  ever 
won  by  the  soul?  An  unhappy  one, 
poor,  sick,  alone,  sorrow  made  man.  to 
whom  the  world  refuses  joy,  creates 
joy  to  give  it  to  the  world." 


ornaiiici.icl  nmUi  cn.cr^ikl.v  :,nd  lu-.- 
quolses.  t  do  not  think  the  jewellers 
either  will  have  any  cause  for  com- 
plaint." , 

It  was  reported   recently  that  Max 
Reger   had    decided   to   rellnquLsh  his 
court  appointment  as  music  director  at , 
Melningen.    But  an  official  denial  lol- 
lowed  upon  this  statement.     Now  the  j 
report  is  repeated  In  more  circumstan-  I 
tlal  detail,  the  composer.  It  is  said,  hav- 
ing definitely  decided  to  retire  from  his 
post  for  reasons  of  health,  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  having  sanc- 
tioned his  vacating  U  on  July  1.  His, 
successor.   It   is   stated,   will  be  Fritz! 
Stein,  who  unearthed  a  few  years  ago 
the  so-called  "Jena"  symphony,  attrib- 
uted to  Beethoven.  1 
One  of  the  principal  uses  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Payne  at  the  Gaiety  was  that 
1  he  made   Mr.  George  Grossmith  seem 
,  funny  by  contrast.    Mr.  Grossmith.  in 
I  his  turn,  did  the  same  for  Mr.  Payne. 
The  cheerful  little  man.  whose  death 
Is  now  being  mourned  by  the  musical 
comedy  world,  was.  however,  a  genuine 
humorist.  In  a  modest  way.    He  could 
embody    certain   queer    types   and  de-, 
I  lineate  various  comic  difficulties  in  a 
'most  laugh-provoking  fashion:  and  his 
loss  leaves  a  gap  that  will  not  easily' 
bo  filled.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Stage  folk,  taken  as  a  class,  are  apt 
to  let  the  pounds  take  <'are  of  them- 
selves, as  was  proved— if  proof  were 
necessary— by  recent  happenings  in  the 
courts.  And  debts  have  good  runs.  This 
stage  feature  was  notorious  in  the  ISth 
century.'  Even  then,  however,  there 
were  exceptions  in  the  green  room.  And 
one  recalls  an  actor  in  Garrlck's  com- 
pany whose  thrift  was  worthy  of  any 
!  Scottisli  comedian.  Woodward  was  the 
name  of  the  phenomenon  who  could 
not  sleep  owing  any  man.  and  whose 
dinner  refused  to  digest  unless  he  "was 
certain  it  was  to  be  paid  for."  And 
here  the  tragedy.  He  saved  $30,000  ati 
Drurv  Lane,  lost  the  whole  sum  in  aj 
Dublin  theatrical  adventure,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  (i3  as  a  result  of  a  stage; 
accident.  There  is  no  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  this  tale!— Daily  Chronicle. 

Everybody  has  heard  that  Hans  von 
Buelow  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
opinions  with  bluntness.   A  reminder  of 
this  trait  is  furnished  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  letter  written  by  him,  when, 
as  a  voung  man  he  was  staying  with 
Wagner  at  Zurich,  to  the  director  of  the 
1  Stadtheater    there.     "Suitably  valued, 
1  sir,"  it  ran.  "you  would  do  me  a  great 
favor  if  you  would  have  the  kindness 
'  to  wind  a  stout  bit  of  twine  about  your 
long  neck;  and  if  you  would  like  to  do 
still   more  for  me,   hang  yourself  by 
means  of  this  cravat.  In  tWs  way  you 


In  London 


Of  a 
Personal 
Nature 


Mme.  Pavlowa  will  come 
to  the  Boston  Opera 
House  in  November  next. 
The  Signale  states  that 
the  Scvcik-Lhotsky  Quartet  will  come 
to  this  country  in  September  to  give 
40  concerts. 

Dr  Muck  gave  up  conducting  at  the 
Mozart  Festival  at  Salzburg  "on  ac- 
count of  illness."  It  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Weingartner  would  take  his 

^Over  60  applied  for  the  position  of 
director  at  the  City  Theatre  in  Halle. 
Leopold  S-iChse  was  chosen. 

A  "national  monument"  will  be  raised 
In  honor  of  the  composer,  Alfredo  Cata- 
lani.  in  Lucca. 

Xa\  ier  Scharw-enka  lias  left  the  Kline- 
•worth-Scharwenka  Conservatory  In  Ber- 
lin In  September  he  will  open  with 
Walter  Fetzet  a  "Meister-Klavier" 
School.  ,  .  ., 

The  first  volume  of  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  Wagner's  letters  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Leipsic.  There  will  be  15  vol- 
umes in  all,  containing  about  4800  let- 
ters. 

Richard    Strauss   is   at  work   on  an 
opera  witn  the  libretto  by  Hoffmanns- 
thai.      It    will    no':    lie   completed  tilll 
some  time  in  1916. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte  made  her  reap- 


would  confer  great  happiness  on  your 
thankful  Hans  Buelow." 


In  London 


pearance  at  the  Opera  Cbmique,  Paris, 
last  montn  as  Mignon 

\  daughter  of  Schumann  has  given  to 
the  museum  at  Zwickau  that  is  conse- 
crated to  Schumanniana  six  volumes  of 
newspaper  articles  written  and  P^t  In 
order  by  him.  They  represent  the  period 
from  1834  to  1S51. 

In  183:;  Wagner  set  to  music  seven 
lyrics  from  Goethe's  ••Faust,""  but  the 
compositions,  which  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent onlv  sketches,  have  hitherto  lain 
comparatively  unknown  in  the  "ViUa 
Wahnfried  at  Bayreuth.  They  have  now 
been  published  in  the  15th  volume  of 
the  complete  Wagner  edition  which 
Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Haertel  of  Leip- 
sic are  issuing.  The  next  volume  will 
contain  a  'New  Yea.r  Cantata,"  for 
mixed  choir  and  orchestra,  and  a  hymn 
for  orchestra  and  a  choir  of  men  which 
Wagner  wrote  in  honor  of  Frederick 
Augustus  "the  Just,"  the  first  King  of 
Saxonv  and  Napoleon's  ally.  Both  these 
compositions  are  unknown  to  the  public. 
—London  Times. 

Miss  Provost  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise  has  started  a  new  fashion  by  ap- 
pearing in  Parisian  salons  and  in  the 
corridors  of  the  theatres  witn  her  feet 
bare  but  for  sandals. 

AVhcn  asked  whether  the  latest  craze 
would  not  lead  to  a  crisis  in  the  boot 
trade,  she  smiled  and  replied:  "I  do 
not  think  so:  my  bootmaker  furnishes 
less  material,  but  1  do  not  see  any  re- 


The  reviewer  of  mu- , 
sic  hall  entertainments 
Music  Halls  for  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette writes  as  follows: 

"I  wish  somebody  in  authority  would 
suggest  to  Miss  Ethel  Levey  that  she 
sh!u"  keep  her  risible  faculties  uncle, 
control  during  Mr.  F.  Tinney  s  ^haie  c,f 
the  performance.  It  is  not  seneiallv 
supposed  to  be  good  art  for  People  on 
the  stage  to  turn  themselves  into  pait 
of  the  audience  and  laugh  at  the  lokes 
They  might   as   well  applaud. 

"Jack  Norworth  is  a  pleasant  addition 
to  the  cast.  His  songs  are  neat,  and 
he  sings  them  most  effectively  and 
with  a  sense  of  the  music  in  them  ..is 
well  as  of  the  humor.  Although  he  has' 
only  been  here  a  short  .time  he  has 
clearly  become  a  favorite. 

"At  the  Coliseum  the  most  \  i\  Icl  im 
pression  1  received  was  one  of  the  im- 
mense development  of  the  art  of  Lydia 
Kyasht  since  last  I  saw  her  dancing, 
whfch.    I    think,    was   at   the  Empire^ 
She  was  then  a  beautiful  woman,  but 
no  connoisseur  would  have  called  her  a 
great  dancer,   though  any  one  would 
have  admitted   that   she   was   a  very 
charming   one.     Now   the  '""'e 
and  bow  much  it  is'  has  been  added, 
and   in   Croze's   'Javotte'   ^he   gives  a 
niost   dramatic  and  accomplished  dis- 
play.   Some  of  her  bounds  into  the  air 
and  returns  to  the  stage  were  simpb 
exquisite  in  their  lightness  and  grace 
and  her  pirouettes  were  dazzlin„.  Her 
acting,  toe.  of  the  ^in'Ple  . 
maid  who  loves  a  youth  ii,  spite  ot  a 
hard-hearted    father   and   mother  was 
very  expressive,  and  the  final  -esult  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  was  a  scene 
of  enthusiasm  so  hearty  and  so  pro- 
longed   that   it   recalled    those  lateb 
evoked    in    the    same   theatre   by  the 
flsclliatlons  and  art  of  Adeline  Genee^ 
"A  success  is  made  at  the  Coliseum 
by  1.ine    Ratmirova,  a  comely  Russian 
singer,  who  Is  now  having  her  nrst  ex- 
perience of  a  music  hall  and  seems  to 
be  enjoying  it.    In  St.  Petersburg  she 
has  piayed^he  chief  part  In  many  ot 
the  light  operas  that  have  made  suc- 
cesses in  iJ-don.  including  'The  Coun 
•of  Luxemb  'The  Merry  Widow. 

•Glosv  Lo\  and  'The  Geisha.  She 
^irilso  .-=e^.cted  by  Max  Helnhardt  to 
nlav  the  pait  of  the  gypsy  girl,  ^'f f  ha. 
fn  his  pVo«Uction  of  Tolstoi's  'Living 
rorose'  aX  the  Deutsches  Theatre  in 
ierlln!  a"  aTa  memento  of  her  succes.s 
in  this  character  her  ""P-esarlo  P  e - 
sented  her  with  a  gold  wrist  watch  with 
a  flattering  inscription.  At  the  Co Useun 
she  sings  in  English  some  ancient  Rus- 
sian fofk  songs  that  express  with  curi- 
ous intensity  the  characterlst.. -  ' 
Russian   peasant  and   of  th- 


have  no  itulheuticalcd  inii.~iral  .-^ciui  , 
but  arc  handed  down  through  genera- 
tions until  they  become  the  common 
property  of  the  people.  She  sings  them 
most  effectively.  A  graduate  of  a  uni- 
versity for  women  in  St.  Petersburg, 
MUe.  "Ratmirova  has,  1  am  informed, 
taken  a  degree  In  philology',  and  has 
secured  several  other  educational  honors. 
Her  ambition,  however,  is  to  appear  in 
London  in  musical  comedy.  Certainly, 
if  grace,  talent  and  vocal  art  have  any- 
thing to  <lo  with  success,  she  should  liave 
small  difficulty  In  securing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  wishes." 

Synge's  "Deirdre  (if 
the  Sorrows"  was  an- 
Theatres  nounced  for  perform- 
ance bv  the  Irish  players  in  London 
this  season,  but  it  was  not  performed 
by  reason  of  "complications  with  the 

cast."  .  , 

At  the  Court  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon   Mr.     Roland    Pertwce.  already 
Known  as  a  painter,  an  actor,  and  a 
member  of  a  family  to  whom  the  stage 
and   concert-platform    of   London  owe 
much   made 'a  further  appeal  to  public  i 
goodwill  as  a  dramatist,  and  did  not' 
make  it  in  vain.    His  four  short  plavs 
submitted  on  this  occasion  all  had  posi- 
1  tlve  qualities  of  good.  The  best  of  these,  , 
perhaps,    were    the    humorous  ones;, 

I  thougli  the  more  serious  can  at  any  rate  I 
be  said  to  have   "held"   the  audience 
from  beginning  to  end.  and,  after  all,  it 
is  npt  everv  serious  play  that  accom- 1 
plishes  that  much.    The  least  vital  of 
the  four  shown  yesterday  was  the  sec- 
I  ond.    It  was  called  "Vantage  Out.  "  and 
was  a  drama  of  the  rather  dreary  mar- 
ried life  of  a  certain  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Mavne.    They  had  originivlly  come  to- 
gether in  an  illicit  way,  and  a  divorce 
I  had  sei  the  lady  free  to  marry  her  sol- 
I  dier-lover.    who.    unfortunately,   in  Ins 
■  capacity  of  husband,  turned  out  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  a  "bad  hat."   His  wife  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  chere  amie  n 
Jersey;  letters  were  arriving  for  him  In 
dalnt'v   pale   blue   envelopes;    she  had 
opened  and  read  three  of  them,  and  she 
i  "knew  all."    When,  however,  she  told 
I  him  that  she  was  "instructing  her  so- 
I  licltors."  he  affected  penitence,  and  did 
:  it  so  well  that  she  gave  him  back  the 
,  letters  and  promised  to  believe  in  him 
again.    All  this  was  effective  enough 
though  those  pale  blue  envelopes  may 
have  set  some  ot  us  smiling  dubiously. 
A  good   dead   of   what   folio  ived  was, 
'  however    mere  theatricality-the  hus- 
band's defiant  confession   of  his  cyni- 
cism, the  locking  of  the  letters  m  he 
drawer,  the  wife's  prompt  abstraction 
of  them  in  his  convenient  absence  from 
the  room,  her  placing  them  in  an  en- 
velope for  the  lawyer,  and  l'<s  subse- 
quent promise,  in  ignorance  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  envelope,  to  post  them--all 
this   was    of   the    sort   of  aitiflciaUty 
which  Mr.  Shaw  once  <;alled  "feardooale- 
dom."   and.  In  spite  of  M.ss  Decima 
Moore's  delicate  acting  as  the  wife,  and 
the  author's  (assisted  by  a  singuUrly 
mean   and   crafty  looking 
tache)  as  the  husband,  we  watched  It 
Without  any  real  belief  in  the  actuaUty 
of  what  was  taking  place.    The  other 
°erious  Plav   was  a   dramatization  of 
Mr  KlnHn,g's  grim  story.  -The  Return 
of  imrav."   in  which  the  author  skil- 
fully condensed  into  half  an  hour  the 
emotions  and  events  which  in  the  oin,.- 
nal  fill  several  days  and  nights.  Here, 
again,  we  had   good  acting  from  Mn 
Pert  wee  as  Strickland  and  ^f.  Janies 
Dale  as  the  sinister  khitmagar;  but  the 
:  play  lost  some  of  its  effect  through  the 
•  exceedingly   indifferent   speech   of  Mr. 
Alan  Hunter  as  the  doctor    a  "umber 
Of  whose  remarks  were  quite  inaudible 
even  in  the  fourth  row  of  the  stalls  Of 
the  comic  plays  the  gem  .was  the  first 
called   "Falling   Upntairs.      This  was. 
indeed,  the  best  play  of  the  a  ernoon^ 
It  was  not.  as  Mr.  Pertwee  called  it  a 
"Middle  Class  Comedy."  Rfther  was  it 
one   of   some    upper    stratum   of  the 
Lower  Class,  inhabited  hV  Peop  e  whose 
characteristics  are  generally  P^«tt\  ac 
curatelv  epitomized  in  such  appellations 
as    "Bert."    "Gert."    and    "Perce.  A 
somewhat  spineless  ^hopkeeping  widow- 
er has  been  snapped  up  for  matr imonj 
by  a  voung  person  with  a  'arge  hat  a 
Kr-e  boa   a  dreadful  accent,  and  a  de- 
irrmlneTwill.    As  it.happens  howeve  • 
the  invertebrate  one  is  also      ed  b>  m- 
smart  young  assistant.  May  Curtis  and 
as  she  has  beckbone  enough  for  three, 
she  succeeds  in  driving  the  large-hatted 
one  ignominiously   forth  and  fe^uring 
the    widower    for    herself-mue.  no 
doubt,  to  his  advantage    Cap  tally  ^^rlt. 
ten,  and  admirably  acted  b>   Mi.  Ar_ 

thur  Curtis  as  the  ^^•'<5°"*'^'i^l\f  the 
jorie  Moore  as  the  woman  of  the 

hat  and  acc.nt.  Miss  ^^^f  "..^a 

the    highly    vertebrate    assistant  and 
Miss    Dora    Gregory    as    a  char-laay 
Whom  melancholy  had  '"f>;'^«^,  "^J^! 
own.  the  little  piece  caused  great  Uugn 
ter,  and  will  surely  be  seen  again.  A 
duologue  called  "Swank"  f o»"P>^t^ 
bin.  Here  we  had  much  the  same  sUu 
ation  as  that  which  is  'eached  in  DicK 
ens's  sketch.   "Horatio  Sparldns  and 
once  more  we  are  among  the  Beits 
and   "Gerts"   of  the  earth.    ^ >\  ^"1 
Pert-vee's  diverting  dialogue  and  some 
Capital  acting  from  M>-    ^'ii:-'''*  ^^^^^ 
bohm    and   Miss    Deborah    '^anson  on 
lines  of  utter  commonness,  ihej  proxed 
,ery  tolerable  company,  and  agam  the 
result   was  a   success.-Pall   Mall  Ga 

zette.  June  ^9.  ,„n«t.-«  or 

Mi    .1    T.  Greln  wrote  as  follovis  or 

.1  ■■  Mst  week  th-       '  •  ^^^nber 


!!,  ...  .U.Lea  ""mF^CITe  llcfn^e  to  produc.:  n 
:  i.-terlinck-s  'Monna  Vanna,'  which 
.•  f  lvnirsal.  Now  I  .-«.-eive  his  intima- 
tion i:'  t  he  will  license  Ibscn  s  Ghosts' 
tor  lie  representation.  It  v.as  first  | 
nriv:.;.  lv  produced  on  Jl.irch  iJ,  1S'»1.  by 
mv  1  ii  lcpendent  Thaatre.  Atltr  years 
it  will  now  be  brought  before  the  gen- 
eral public  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
bv  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison,  at  a  matinee  on  Tuesday, 
July  14  next,  for  one  publi,?  performance 
in  celebration  of  the  ovent,  and  irt  the 
autumn  the  Independent  Theatre  Com- 
pany will  peregrinate  thf-  kingdom  from 
John  o'  Groats  to  Land's  End. 

The  new  play  with  which  Gerald  du 
Maurier.  in  conjunction  with  Prank 
Curzon,  will  begin  the  autumn  season 
at  '^•vndham's  Theatre  in  the  first  week 
of  September  is  a  comedy  written  for 
him  bv  Mr.  Hubert  Henry  Da  vies.  Mr. 
du  Maurier's  leading  lady  will  be  Miss 
Ethel  Lew  The  directors  of  the  Moss  s 
Empires  (Limited)  have  promised  to  re- 
lease her  for  this  new  engagement.  Mi. 
du  Maurier  and  the  author  says  the 
Mail  are  convinced  that  Miss  Levey 
will  have  a  great  opportunity,  and  that 
they  have,  found  in  her  the  one  actress 
qualified  to  play  the  part. 

Of  the  four  plays  given  at  the  Ro>ai 
Court  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
honors,  so  far  as  theatrical  effective- 
ness is  concerned,  must  go  to  the  one- 
act  drama,  "His  Duty,"  by  Mr  Athol 
Stewart  and  Mr.  Neil  F.  Grant.  The 
•scene  of  this  is  laid  at  the  house  of 
Lieut  Warren,  R.  E..  at  Chatham:  and 
during  the  absence  abroad  of  her  hub- 
bind  on  business  connected  with  an 
aeroplane  he  has  invented,  his  wife. 
Cicely,  entertains  a  party  to  bridge  and 
loses  pretty  heavily.  Just  as  she  has 
paid  her  debt  of  honor  with  her  own 
check  her  husband  returns  unexpect- 
edly and  is  considerably  astonished  to 
tind'his  wife,  who  was  penniless  when 
they  married,  a  short  time  back,  m 
possession  of  a  banking  account.  Scene.^ 
follow,  the  guests  hurry  away  and 
Lieut  Warren  discovers  that,  under 
pressure,  his  wife  has  sold  valuable  pa- 
pers connected  with  his  aeroplane  dis- 
covery to  one  Henry  Markham.  Scarce- 
ly has  he  learnt  this  fact  when  Mark- 
ham  himself,  a  foreign  spy,  appears  on 
the  scene.  A  very  vicious  fighter  he  is, 
and  he  settles  the  difficult  question  of 
love  versus  duty  by  a  revolver  shot,  in- 
tended for  the  husband,  but  received  by 
and  proving  f.ital  to  the  wife.  There 
wa-:  nothing  very  original  m  the  con- 
ception of  "Clouds."  a  one-act  sketch 
by  Ladv  Kathleen  Hastings,  but  the  de- 
tails were  well  worked  out.  An  inventor 
(Sir.  Leonard  Graves),  with  an  idea 
whom  no  one  accepts,  and  his  wife 
(Miss  Jane  Wells),  live  in  wretched 
lodgings,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  streets 
and  starvation.  The  tempter  comes  in 
the  shape  of  an  extremely  unpleasant 
Ij-oung  man  (Mr.  Felix  Seel);  but  just 
as  the  husband  has  proved  that  he  loves 
his  wife  better  than  his  idea  a  tele- 
gram arrives  notifying  the  acceptance 
of  his  invention,  and  all  ends  happily. 
The  other  pieces  were  "Journey's  End" 
and  "One  Touch  of  Nature,"  both  by 
Mr.  Artliur  Bills,  and  both  of  which 
proved  pleasant  enough.  They  were  also 
well  acted.— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  1. 


ODCra  Lauchstaedter 
'     J  Goethe  Theatre  the  exper- 

^■^'^  Iment  of  giving  the  part 

Concert  of  Orpheus  in  Gluck's 
opera  to  a  baritone  will  be  made. 

Wagner's  "Siegfried"  has  been  an- 
nounced for  performance  in  a  forest 
near  Danzi.g. 

Sergei  von  Bortkiewicz's  symphonic 
poem  "Othello"  has  been  published  in 
Leipsic. 

Alexander  Elukhen.  a  Russian  com- 
poser, recently  played  his  Fantasle  Sym- 
phonique  for  piano,  with  orchestra,  at 
Copenhagen,  with  great  i^uccess. 
A  new  version  of  Chopin's  concerto 
E  minor  by  Balakireff  and  Liapounoff 
has  been  published  at  Leipsic.  Balakl- 

reffs  share  was  in  making  the  orches- 
ratlon  "more  brilliant." 
Arthur  Pougin.  reviewing  the  perform- 
nce  of  Rossini's  "Barber"  by  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company  in  Paris,  wrote  that 
Mr.  Tavecchia  as  Don  Bartolo  was  t)ie 
nly  one  that  brought  color  and  move- 
ment.   Miss  Felice  Lyne  was  accused 
f  arranging  the  music  to  suit  herself 
L  way  to  make  Rossini  turn  in  his 
grave.    Mr.  McCormack  was  too  tran- 
quil  a  count,   and   Mr.   Pougin  asked 
why  Mr.  Marcoux  sang  the  "Calumny" 
aria  sitting  down  and  thus  unable  to 
make  the  fitting  gestures. 

Weingartner's  "Cain  and  Abel,"  In  a 
French  version,  will  bo  produced  at  the 
Moniiaie  in  Brussels  next  season. 

Philidor's  opera,  "Tom  Jones."  pro- 
duced in  1765,  was  revived  in  Paris  last 
onth  by  the  Society  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. 

A  new  opera,  "La  Minlera,"  musi.';  by 
Francesco  Medina,  produced  at  Turin, 
is  "a  huge  drama  with  episodes  of  nate, 
ritf  and  blood." 

Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  violinist,  wiote 
the  following  letter  to  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph concerning  the  recent  perform- 
ance of  "Coq  d'Or"  in  London;  "I  wit- 
nessed a  performance  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koffs  opera.  'Co<i  d'Or,'  last  night,  and 
I  am  so  Indignant  at  the  liberties  taken 
with  this  great  work,  and,  incidentally, 
with  the  English  public,  that  I  am 
moved,  In  Justice  to  the  Illustrious  con- 
poser,  to  protest.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  performance  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  witness  In  Moscow  and  the  one 
I  have  just  seen  makes  the  word  'libel' 
to  Itirnsky-Korsakoff's  tame  not  loo 
Citron,"     We  ;i.ll  enjoy  the  ballot  In  Its 


place,  bul  wRJnTt  tomes  to  sti' 
the   opera   and    all    that  that 
for  by  changing  the  action,  the  i';'-' 
of  the  music,  and  cutting  out  musicall.> 
wonderful  scenes— as,  for  instance,  the 
parrot  scene  in  the  first  aU,  the  scene 
containing  the  sons'  advice  to  tlie  Tsar, 
as  well  as  numerous  otliers— I  consider 
it  is  time  some  one  called  a  halt.  Those 
v.ho  are  familiar  witli  liiiu.-iky-Korsa- 
koff's  music  and  have  enjoyed  Pushkin  s 
tender  yet  unctous  humor  and  went  to 
Drury  Lane  expecting  to  be  charmed 
with  the  sparkling  work  of  tliese  two 
i?reat  brains  must  have  been  bitierly  dis- 
appointed at  the  burlesque  v'hich  greet- 
ed them    Were  it  not  for  the  reverence  | 
I  bear  him  and  the  gratitu  le  I  owe  h-m, 
I    should   not   burden   you   with  these 
lines."  . 

The  incursion  of  the  dance  Into  the 
realms  of  opera  and  music-drama  gen- 
erally will  be  carried  a  step  further  by 
a  striking  experiment  to  be  tried  at  the 
Holiday  School  of  Music  at  Glaston- 
Lurv  this  summer.  This  is  no  less  than 
the'  introduction  of  a  ballet  (which  is 
slvled  "dancing  scenery"),  m  part  or 
Wagner's  "Ring."  We  are  informed 
that  the  closing  scene  of  "Die  Walkuere 
will  be  sung  (by  Miss  Percival  Allen 
and  Mr.  Frederic  Austin!  while  Miss 
Margaret  Morris's  dancers  perform  the 
functions  of  Loge's  servants  in  the  Fire 
Music  Doubtless  there  will  be  much 
criticism  of  such  a  step,  but  until  one 
has  actually  seen  the  effect  of  it.  it  is 
impossible  to  say  very  much  for  or 
against  the  idea.  However,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  field  in  the  older  operas 
for  the  use  of  the  modern  dancers 
mimetic  art,  without  actually  intro- 
ducing any  fresh  figures,  as  is  proposed 
in  the  scheme  just  mentioned.  _The 
novel  production  of  "Le  Coq  d  Or  at 
Drury  Lane  with  its  choreographic  and 
vocal  cast,  has  set  us  all  thinking.  It 
might  be  possible,  say.  to  improve  the 
•■Ring"  scenically  by  using  danfcers  as 
Rliine  Maidens  and  Valkyries,  while  the 
music  for  these  characters  was  sung, 
in  the  wings,  by  vocalists  Invisible  to 
the  audience.  Then  the  vassals  m 
"Goetterdaemmerung"  would  look  far 
more  realistic  if  we  could  have  some 
warriors  such  as  one  sees  m  the  Rus- 
sian company.  There  is  a  big  field  in 
the  future  for  daring  and  unconvention- 
al producers  in  opera.  The  experiment 
at  Glastonbury  will  take  place  m  an 
open-air  theatre  in  the  historic  grounds 
where  stand  the  Abbey  ruins,  and  there 
^^•ill  be  other  performances  of  plays  and 
music  dramas  during  this  'noliday 
school  of  music,"  which  is  held  during 
'the  whole  of  August.-Daily  Chronicle 

(London).  _  ,  „  

The  mh  season  of  Promenade  Con- 
certs bv  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra 
London,  led  by  Sir  Henry  Wood,  will 
begin  on  August  15.  , 

The  London  Times  (June  30)  _  said  of 
Mr  Biletta's  "Chansons  dites";  '"A 
vhanson  dite'-that  is  words  recited 
while  a  definite  song  melody  is  played 
as  opposed  to  a  recitation  to  what  is 
■ailed  'soft  music.'  that  is  without 
rhythm— is  a  precarious  thing.  The 
voice  must  rise  and  fall  with  the  music 
without  actually  singing  the  note,  and 
there  must  be  perfect  rhythmic  agree- 
ment bet\^een  singer  and  player.  To 
have  this  the  player  must  give  way, 
and  the  tune  is  chopped  Into  lengths;  : 
there  are  some  who  think  that  at  this' 
price  the  tune  is  not  much  of  an  addi- 
tion especially  if  it  at  alt  obscures 
the  words,  which  it  must  sometimes  do.  , 
However,  it  did  so  very  seldom.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Frencli  recitations  were 
models  of  clear  enunciation,  especially— 
and  in  spile  of  its  abominable  moral— 
•Le  Noel  des  Petlts  Pauvres,'  and  (with-  ; 
out  any  such  reserve,.  'Le  jaloux  et  la 
Menteuse.'  From  Miss  Vane  we  had 
Gounod's  'Ave  Maria'  in  all  the  glory 
of  an  arcompaniment  for  pianoforte 
and  organ  (not  always,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  heat,  at  the  same  pitch),  and 
with  all  the  sentiment  which  a  pro- 
nounced portamento  can  give." 

Which  would  you  suppose  was  the 
most  successful  of  the  Savoy  opera.s? 
Probably  very  few  people  would  hesi- 
tate before  risking  the  assertion  that 
the  greatest  triumph  of  all  in  the  long 
series  of  successes  fell  to  "The  Mikado." 
But  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.'  Cunning- 
ham Bridgeman,  the  part-author  of  the 
volume  of  Savoy  reminiscences  lately 
issued,  this  was-  not  so.  For  in  a 
chapter  dealing  with  "The  Gondoliers" 
he  asserts  that  this  work  'T>rought  toji! 
the  managerial  exchequer  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding that  earned  by  any  preceding 
opera."  One  can  only  accept  the  state- 
nient.  Yet  the  run  of  "The  Gondoliers" 
—554  performances— did  not  beat  the 
record  of  "The  Mil-;ado,"  which  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  public's  favor  for 
i;72  days.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  opera, 
apart  from  its  triumphant  success  in 
London,  not  to  mention  the  provinces 
and  a  certain  little  country  called  Amer- 
ica, was  enormously  popular  in  Ger- 
many. However.  Mr.  Bridgeman's 
statement  obviously  has  reference  to  the 
London  run  only.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  the  cost  of  production  was  higher 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  or 
that  the  running  expenses  were  more. 
But,  whatever  the  reason,  it  now  ap- 
pears, according  to  the  authority  ciuot- 
ed,  that  "The  Gondoliers"  holds  the  Sa- 
voy record  as  a  money-maker.— Daily 
Telegraph  (London). 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  freed  his  mind 
as  follows;  "The  other  night  a  beauti- 
ful performance  was  given  in  Covent 
Garden  of  the  delicate  'Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande.'  a  performance  I  thought  at 
least  equal  in  merit  to  any  of  the  many 
I  liave  seen  there  in  times  past.  How- 
many  performances  have  actually  taken 


certainly  a 

4iJodly  number.  That  being  the  case, 
lid  presuming  that  the  whole  of  the 
audience  was  not  new  to  the  lyric 
drama,  is  II  not  a  little  curious  that 
there  should  occur  again  now  the  same 
old  familiar  and  irritating  and  angering 
interruptions  by  a  section  of  the  public 
in  the  way  of  applause  breaking  out  di- 
rectly the  curtain  fell  at  the  close  of 
each  scene,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
music  is  continuous  throughout  each 
act,  curtain  up  or  curtain  down?  Will 
the  audience  never  learn  that  element- 
ary facf;  Will  those  who  retrain  from 
applause  e\  er  learn  to  refrain  also 
from  chattering  at  the  same  moments? 
It  seems  to  me  tbat  all  this  argues  a 
great  v/ar/t  of  sincerity,  and  from  this 
comes  my  wonder  if  there  is  any  sub- 
stratum of  truth  underlying  the  pres- 
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ent  boom  of  opera  in  London.  Neither 
the  applause  nor  the  chatter  occurs  in 
the  -heights.'  which  is  significant." 

That  is  a  curious  habit  of  today,  that 
habit  of  damning  a  thing,  an  opera, 
anything  you  like,  because  it  proves 
to  be  quite  different  from  what  you 
expected  it  to  be.  It  is  also  a  prev- 
alent habit.  In  the  crowd  at  Drury 
Lane  I  have  frequently  heard  en- 
thusiastic young  folk  discussing  the 
whvs  and  the  wherefores  of  the 
opera  of  the  evening,  but  nearly  al- 
wa.vs  it  was  Chaliapin's  make-up  or 
•=orne  similar  co.riparatively  unimpor- 
tant trifle  that  was  the  point.  There 
is.  however,  an  importance  in  Chalia- 
pin's differentiation  between  the  role  of 
Prince  Galitsky  and  that  of  the  Khan 
Khontchak,  both  of  which  he  plays  m 
"Prince  Igor."  The  one  presumably 
was  a  more  or  less  western  ( Russian j 
noble  of  dissolute  habits;  the  other  v;as 
equally  a  noble,  but  from  the  far  east 
and  -another  race.  Chaliapin's  whok. 
gait  here,  the  movement  of  his  legs 
as  he  walks,  and  of  his  hands,  is 
easturn;  as  GaUtsky  he  is  western.  His 
make-up  as  Ivan  is  fearlessly  impres- 
sive at  the  moment  of  his  astonishing 
arrival  on  the  stage.  But  it  is  his 
"atmosphere,"  not  his  facial  expres- 
sion. 01-  not  that  only  or  chiefly,  that 
is  the  origin  of  the  impression.  Yet  I 
have  not  once  heard  this  discussed.— 
Mr.   Legge  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Times  said  of  Mme.  Alice  Esty's 
program  (June  28):  "When  a  singer  of 
established  reputation  can  confuse  re.ul 
music  with  such  utter  rubbish  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  advance  of  the  less 
educated  public  in  musical  appreciation 
is  slow-.  For  the  singer  can  make  the 
song  -go  down.'  and  the  composers  of 
the  -Dearest  and  Best'  type  of  song 
are  always  careful  to  write  something 
which  will  show  off  the  voice.  More- 
over when,  a-/,  in  this  case,  the  singer 
is  also  a  teacher,  one  realizes  why  it  is 
that  the  programs  of  young  singers  i 
often  show  so  little  discrimination  in  the 
cnoice  of  songs.  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  surer  sense  than  their 
teachers.  Perhaps  Mme.  Esty  thinks 
that  by  singing  these  songs  she  is  en- 
couraging the  young  oomposer.  but 
there  is  a  tvpe  of  young  composer  which 
had  better  not  be  encouraged." 

Yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  eighth  ot 
the  special  Sunday  concerts  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  two  new  songs  •  of  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  were  sung  for  the  first 
time  by  Mme.  Clara  Butt.  The  first  o£ 
these  "Oh.  Soft  Was  the  Song,'  is  a 
setting  of  fine  words  by  Gilbert  Parker 
_a  thing  of  big  vocal  phrases  with  the 
unmisiakable  Elgarian  outline  and  the 
characteristic  details  of  rhythm.  It 
might  have  been  made  for  the  famous 
contralto,  whose  voice  it  suited  to  per- 
fection "The  Chariots  of  the  Lord  — 
the  second— is  a  militant  composition 
with  an  essential  obbligato  for  organ. 
Dr  Brownlie's  words,  beginning: 
The  cliariots  nf  the  T.onl  are  strong, 

Tlieir  nnml'ei-  passoth  ken- 
MAunt  tliem  and  flgln  aii.imft  the  wroni. 
who  arc  Taliaiit  mr-n. 
have  inspired  the  composer,  if  not  to 
strike  a  verv  new  and  original  'note, 
at  any  rate  to  write  a  straightforward, 
eloquent  and  very  effective  song.  The 
organ   obbligato.   played  by  Mr.   H  L. 
Cooke    was  not  heard  .it  its  be.=t.  the 
d'ifference  in  pitch  between  it  and  the 
Pianoforte  being  too  pronounced,  \eea- 
less  to  fav.  Mme.   Butt's  singing  was 
greatlv  applauded  and   encores  had  to 
be  given.— Daily  Telegraph,  -Tune 

_      .  The  works  of  Stan- 

btarjey  Houghton,  edited 

Houghton  s 

with  the  introduction 
■Works  by  Harold  Brighouse, 
have  been  published  by  Constable.  Mr. 
S.  R.  Littlewood  review-ed  the  volumes 
as  follows; 

"One  could  hardly  find  a  more  cogent 
proof  of  the  seriousness  with  which 
drama  is  being  taken  just  now--else- 
where  than  at  the  majority  of  our  box 
offices-than  in  this  dignified,  eminently 
•library'  edition  of  the  complete  sanc- 
tioned works  of  the  late  Stanley  Hough- 
ton the  voung  Manchester  playwright 
who  gave  us  'Hindle  Wakes'  and  'The 
Younger  Generation.-  and  whose  early 
death  Avas  so  sincerely  regretted  by 
exerv  lover  of  the  theatre.  It  is  some 
consolation  for  the  pity  of  his  taking- 
off  that  we  should  treat  whrit  he  did 
have  time  to  achieve  with  all  possible 
distinction  and  respect.  So  this  'edition 
de  luxe'— limited  to  1040  copies,  of  which 
1<>00  are  for  sale— will  be  not  only  a 
welcome  treasure  to  all  custodians  of 
theatrical  tradition,  but  peculiarly  so 
to  Houghton's  many  personal  friends 
and  admirers. 


"It  contains  practically  all  the  plays- 
acted  and  unacted— leaving  out  'Ginger' 
and  'Trust  the  People,'  both  of  which 
he.  himself  considered  unworthy.  There 
art  also  several  short  stories  and 
sketches,  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
novel,  called  'Life.'  upon  which  he  was 
w-orking  at  the  last,  some  fragments  of 
dramatic  and  literary  criticism,  written 
chiefly  for  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
and  an  introduction  and  biography  by 
his  fellow  playwright,  Mr.  Harold  Brig- 
house. 

"Perhaps  it  is  inevitablt  that  the 
biography  itself,  evidently  official,  and 
full  of  considered  eulogy  and  permitted 
detail,  does  not  rtcreate  for  us  with 
absolute  truth  to-  nature  the  image  of 
the  charming,  bright,  unaffected  young 
fellow  whom  we  remember  so  well.  It 
is  al'.vays  the  tende'hcy  of  the  official 
biographer  to  be  impr'essive.  portentous, 
a  too-ready  champion  of  his  subject 
even  in  little  things  that  are  in  no  seri- 
ous way  detrimental,  but  help  to  make 
character.  Here,  as  ever,  even  the 
words  themselves  have  sometimes  a 
formal  air  that  turns  the  reader  into  a 
strangei'  at  once.  Thus  Houghton  is 
not  allowed  to  have  lived  at  Wilmslow. 
He  'resided'  there.  He  did  not  learn 
to  write  for  a  living.  He  'perfected 
himself  in  the  profession  of  letters.' 
Mr.  Brighouse  details  with  anxious  care 
such  colorless  commonplaces  as  that 
Houghton  'was  placed  upon  the  Mod- 
!ern  side  at  Manchester  Grammar 
[School.-  'played  cricket,  dropping  it 
later  for  lawn  tennis,'  "failed  to  shine 
at  golf  and  'joined  a  hockey  team  with 
which  he  played  mid-week  contests.' 
He  scouts,  however,  with  great  warmth, 
the  really  interesting  fact  of  Hough- 
tcm's  breaking  out  into  'pleasant  signs 
i  of  dandyism'  after  his  migration  from 
his  father's  home  in  Manchester  to  the! 
chintz-draped  London  flat  in  Charing-  ; 
cross-road.  ■ 
"Of  this  personal  response  to  freedom 
[  and  to  fame  there  was  no  possible  doubt 
I  The  present  writer  well  remembers  his 
own  astonishment  at  the  difference  be- 
tween the  hodden-grey  Manchester  boy 
.-ind  the  elegant  personage  with  the 
ivory-knobbed  cane  into  which  a  few 
months  in  London  transformed  Hough- 
ton, exteriorly.  As  a  matter  ot  fact,  it 
yias  all  part  of  Houghton's  character, 
which  was  none  the  w-orse  for  it,  only  a 
little  more  human.  So  on.  all  through 
the  biography,  there  is  the  persistent 
straining  to  present  Houghton  to  us  as 
faultlessly  normal  on  the  one  hand  and 
afflicted  w-ith  portentious  genius  on  the 
other,  either  ot  which  robs  us  of  a  de- 
lightful memory  and  is  not  quite  fair 
to  Houghton  himself. 

"Above  all,  the  characteristic  that  was 
so  essential  to  Houghton,  and  might 
have  saved  this  biography  from  much, 
was  his  sense  of  humor.  It  w-as  tliis 
unbelievably  rare  quality  that  marked 
him  out  from  nearly  all  his  colleagues 
of  the  'Manchester  school,'  coupled  with 
a  technical  feeling  for  comedy  and  a 
quite  remarkable  talent  for  dialogue. 
He  was  really  the  only  Horniman  play- 
wright who  had  in  him  the  true  Moliere 
spirit.  Possibly  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  was  never  thought  so 
very  much  of  lat  Manchester  until  Lon- 
don had  risen  to  'Hindle  Wakes' — a 
little  fact  that  Mr.  Brighouse  does  not 
go  out  of  his  way  to  eniiihasize.  There 
were  several  comparatively  dull  people 
whom  Manchester  used  to  think  far 
more  important  than  .Stanley  Houghton. 
He  was  considered  all  the  while  more 
or  less  a  trifler.  In  point  of  fact,  he 
himself  did  not  take  'Hindle  Wakes' 
half  so  seriously  as  it  came  to  be  taken 
— thanks  partly  to  its  quite  unintende-d 
value  as  a  woman's-independence  tract. 

"All  of  which  points  to  the  probability 
that  Houghton,  if  he  had  lived,  would 
possibly  have  developed  more  and  more 
on  pure  comedy  lines.  True,  the  novel 
that  he  w-as  writing  during  his  brief 
tenancy  of  the  Paris  fiat  which  had  been 
his  dream  for  so  many  years,  -n-as  a 
return  to  Manchester  and  to  the  'Y'oung- 
er-Generation'  atmosphere.  But  after 
his  two  failures.  'Trust  the  People'  and 
■The  Perfect  Cure,'  something  of  a  re- 
vulsion—of an  artistic  home-sickness— 
was  obviously  to  be  looked  for.  That 
Houghton  would  have  finished  up  as  a 
writer  of  brilliant,  fantastic  high  come- 
dy of  the  later  Wilde  type  is  more  than 
likely.  He  had  already  made  some  ten- 
tative excursions  in  that  direction  in 
his  little  play  of  'Fancy  Free,'  and  his 
longer  'Partners,'  which  still  awaits 
production. 

"Anyhow,  it  is  a  -wonderful  story— this 
outblossoming  at  opportunity's  touch 
of  the  young  Manchester  salesman,  the 
passing  of  his  bright  spirit  through  the 
gray  and  humorless  school  of  Mancunian 
dramatists,  his  London  arrival  with  a 
much  misunderstood  and  dazzlingly  suc- 
cessful dialect  play,  his  little  spell  of 
glory  and  Uonizins,  his  essaying  ot  the 

more  perilous  paths,  his  momentary  fail- 
ure, his  little  vision  of  happiness  and  of 
hope,  cut  short  by  death.  If  only  it 
could  be  told  freely,  naturally,  brightly 
as  well  as  tenderly!  But  to  the  sincere 
Hoi-atio,  who  must  needs  'draw  hia 
breath  in  pain,'  much  may  be  forgiven." 


About 
Irish 


The    Daily  Telegraph 
(June  20)  published  this 
review    of    "Irish  Bal- 
BalladS    lads"       published  by 
Maunsel,  Dublin.  (2s.  6d.  net). 
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1    V.  i.h    I  wed 

'Tt3  th*re  1"  trull  aii.i  >  i  :■    uiy  nr. 

That  every  te»r  "ould  turn  a  mill. 

Goth»en  m«v«urr.>><ii  itlaun. 
In  a  little  book  printed  the  other  day 
In  Dublin  one  will  find  wonderful  bal- 
lads and  wonderful  songs.  The  balluds 
will  tell  you  stoiies  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  famine,  of  abduction  and 
treachery-;  the  songs  will  sing  to  jou 
of  love  humorously,  whimsically,  tragi- 
cally. In  the  :<onK  and  ballad  literature 
of  Ireland  there  Is  much  that  Is  politi- 
cal, there  Is  more  that  Is  nationalistic, 
and  In  nearly  all  of  It  there  Is  some- 
thing deeply,  intimately  personal.  In 
this  little  book,  which  Is  called  "Broad- 
sheet Liar.ada,"  Mr.  Padrulc  Colum  has 
made  what  Is  practically  an  anthology 
In  miniature.  It  Is  complete  only  In 
the  sense  that  It  is  divided  into  three 
classes — love  songs,  miscellaneous  bal- 
lads, and  political  sonsrs — which  will  ad- 
mit all  the  existing  types  of  popular 
songs  with  a  few  characteristic  ex- 
amples In  each  class. 

"Sliulle  Agra."  from  which  the  lines 
,  printed  above  are  taken,  may  be  regard- 
led  (With  all  Its  crudf-  plionetics)  as  the 
perfect  type   of  .\nglo-Irlsh  love-song, 
wherein  the  influence  of  the  Gaelic  tra- 
dition is  very  evident. 

I'll  dye  my  petticoat.  I'll  dye  It  red. 

And  round  the  world  I'll  beg  my  bread. 

Thai  all  my  friends  should  wish  me  dead, 

Gotheen  mavourncen  slaun. 
.''hulle.   shulle.   shulle  agra. 
Time  alone  can  ease  my  woe 
Since  the  lad  of  my  heart  from  me  did 
fro. 

Gotheen  ma\'ourneen  slaun. 
There  Is  probably  no  melody  in  th« 
whole  of  Irish  minstrelsy  more  tenderly 
pathetic  than  this;  It  has  not  the  mood 
of  arcliaic  beauty  and  remoteness  one 
feels  in  "An  Cuilfhionn."  nor  the  pas- 
sionate swoop  of  "The  Lover's  Curse," 
r.or  the  malgre,  plaintive  note  of  the 
"Pastheen  Finn."  Its  tenderness  and 
pathos  are  essentially  feminine.  The 
^  tune  sung  to  Moore's  "Silent.  O  Moylc." 
1  is  one  of  thi.s  type,  a  type  of  unrelieved 
I  melancholy  and  hopelessness:  so.  too,  is 
that  sung  to  the  "Willow  Tree"— curi- 
ously misnamed.  We  do  not,  by  the 
way.  agree  with  Mr.  Colum  that  the 
last  mentioned  may  be  classed  anions: 
those  that  have  been  influenced  by  the 
literary  Scot  s  son.^.  and  prefer  the  ver- 
sion, sung  in  several  counties,  which 
runs 

M.v  love  has  bloonilHE  beauty,   my  cheek 

Is  deadly  war. 
My  love  has  countless  riches,  my  gallant 

fortune's  gone. 
This  ribbon   fair  that  bound  her  hair  Is 

all  that's  left  to  me. 
While  here  I  He  alone  to  die  beneath  the 

gal'.ows  tree 
to  that  printed  in  this  book.    The  sub- 
stitution of  "willow-tree"  for  "gallows- 
tree  "  is  obviously  artificial,  and  makes 
nonsense  of  a  fine  song. 

Between  the  street-song  and  the  song 
of  the  countryside  there  is  a  firm  line 
of  demarcation.  "The  second,"  Mr. 
Coium  suggests,  "may  contain  some 
lonely  thought,  some  personal  emotion; 
but  the  fir.st  deals  only  W'ith  such  pas- 
sion, such  humor,  or  such  sentiment  as 
the  moving  crowd  can  appreciate."  As 
an  example  of  the  countryside  type  h» 
quotes  from  a  song  beginning 

I'm  a  stranger  to  this  oouatric. 

From  Am»-rlk.iy  r  came; 
There's  few  here  that  knows  me. 

But  thf-y  can't  lell  my  namo. 

,*ome  sa.T  I'm  foolish. 
And  more  say  I'm  wise. 
.\nd  poiiip  pay  I'm  iruilty 
Fair  maids  to  begnille. 

and  gives  the  first  stanza  of  "The  Bard 
of  Armagh."  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  song  still  sung  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin: 

O  list  to  the  strains  of  a  |v.or  Irish  harper. 
And  s<vim  not  tbc  strings  of  liis  old  witherci 
hand. 

nememher  his  fingers  could  once .  move  mora 
sharper 

To  ralso  up  th<-  strains  of  his  dear  natlre  land. 
'Twas  lottff  b**for*^  the  shamrock,  our  green 

Isle's  loved  emblem. 
Wa.s  crushed  in  its  beauty  'ncath  the  Sason 

linn's  paw, 

!    was    calleil    b.v    the   colleens   around  aie 
dissembled 

Bold  rhellm  Brofly,  tin-  Bard  of  Armagh. 

We  know."  the  author  says,  "why 
tiie  person  in  the  second  song  should 
represent  himself  as  a  poor  Irisli  harp- 
er, and  why  he  should  refer  to  tlie 
,  Shamrock,  to  the  Green  Isle,  to  the 
;  Saxon  lion's  paw.  '.'BUt  we  don't  know 
why  the  hero  of  fW  first  song  .should 
have  come  from  the  lands  of  Amerikay. 
nor  why  he  should  be  suspected  of  be- 
guiling damsels.  The  maker  of  the 
street  son?  must  put  together  words 
that  can  carry  across,  the  street,  and 
hold  the  moving  crowd  and  be  plain  to 
all."  There  is  much  astute  obser\ation 
of  this  kind  in  the  well- .vritten  Intro- 
duction, and  although  the  author's  in- 
terest In  his  subject  Is  primarily  a  lit- 
•  ry  interest.  It  is  never  academic. 
!-.e  transition  from  the  pure  Gaelic  t* 
omposed  '  words  In  English  is  dis- 
cussed with  knowledge  and  authority, 
though  we  find  ourselves  again  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  author  when  he  aa- 
serta  that  the  words  ■n'hich  took  the 
place  of  the  Gaelic  words  kept  the 
rhythm  of  the  music.  They  may  have 
done  so  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  but  the 
Infiuf-:!'"?.  ip  r,tjr  opinion,  was  a  bad  one. 
'  ^ong  being  to  the, 


.  -  r  importanop  tli^n  ■ 
iiir.  liio  ail-  \*  ai^  gradually  edited  out  of 
its  orii-'lnal  shape  to  pive  greater  free- 
dom 10  the  declamation  of  the  new 
"song."  One  has  only  to  compare  some 
of  the  best  times  in  the  restored  edition 
of  "Moore's  Melodies"  (Boosey)  and 
other  modern  collections  with  the  same 
tunes  as  played  on  the  pipes  or  fiddle  in 
the  remoter  country  parts  to  realize  ho'*' 
considerable  the  discrepancy  is  in  99 
cases  out  of  100. 

Manv  tine  airs,  too,  have  suffered  by 
being,  as  It  were,  transplanted  into 
modern  musical  notation,  and  the 
famous  Petrle  collection,  published  at 
the  Instance  of  the  Irish  Literary  Soci- 
ety and  edited  by  Sir  Charles  Stanford, 
contains  a  great  number  that  are  mere 
approximations  of  their  original  selvet' 
Moore  the  national  bard,  no  doubt  did 
a  great  sci  vice  in  putting  Kngllsh  words 
to  traditional  melodies,  but  he,  just  as 
certainly,  did  a  great  harm.  Mr.  Colum'a 
volume  contains  several  goo^  eaJigs  of 
the  political  kind,  such  as  "The  Boyne 
Water."  "No  Surrender,"  "The Shan  Van 
Vocht  "  "The  Wearin'  o"  the  Green." 
and  "The  Boys  of  Wexford."  No  song 
Is  more  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Ulster 
Orangeman  than  "The  Boyne  Water" 
(which  goes  to  a  magnificent  tune),  the 
first  verse  beginning: 

Julv  the    First  of  a    morning  clear,  cne 

thousand  six  hundred  and  nm«ty. 
King   William    did    his    men  prepare— of 

thousands  he  had  thirty-- 
To  light  King  James  and  all  Ills  foes,  eii- 

camped  near  the  Boyne  Water; 
He  little  feared,  though  two  to  one,  their 

multitude  to  scatter. 
It  Is  interesting,  by  the  way.  to  be 
reminded  of  the  legend  that  the  printers 
of  the  Dublin  broadsheets  used  to  give 
Oliver  Goldsmith  in  his  Trinity  College 
days  five  shillings  apiece  tor  street 
songs  a  sum  nearly  equivalent  to  half 
a  guinea  nowadays.  It  is  said,  also,  of 
Ch"arles  Lever,  the  novelist,  and  a  fel- 
low-student, iliat  he  used  to  dress  him- 
'  self  as  a  ballad  singer  and  sing  in  the 
streets.  His  takings  for  day  would 
average  30  shillings.  A  story,  perhaps— 
but  not  unlikely.      "Sic  transit — 
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AN  ATTACKED  SPORT 


lion  I.,  t;.-:  ^''"^  I'l''  ^-'''<  '  '  -■-  | 
santly  talking  shop  Is  a  bore.  The 
same  objoction  might  be  urgod 
againfet  the  baseball  enthusiast,  the 
yaihtsman.  the  angler,  the  bridge] 
whist  fiend,  the  genealogist,  the  man 
with  his  first  motor  oar.  Boredom  is[ 
In  the  air.  A  bore  has  been  defined 
as  a  man  that  insists  on  telling  you 
something,  when  you  wish  to  tell  him 
somethins  that  interests  you. 

■When  lawn  tennis  was  first  intro- 
duced in  this  country,  it  -svas  derided 
as  a  game  only  for  swells  and  An- 
glomaniacs.  The  game  soon  escaped 
this  ridiculous  reproach.  Golf  is  not 
to  be  suppressed  by  ridicule,  which  , 
the  nimble  air  on  the  links  blows  far  | 
away.  , 


{^1 1  '■I 


SUMMER  READING 


The  London  journals  have  recently 
j  published   long  and  vicious  attacks 
on  golf  as  a  sign  of  national  degen- 
I  eracy.    Twenty  years  or  more  ago  W. 
j  E.  Henley,  who  was  no  milksop,  con- 
temptuously   dismissed    golf    as  "a 
game   for   mugs."     Only   two  years 
ago  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  an  enthusiastic 
glorifier  of  cricket,  was  inspired  to  a 
diatribe  by  a  picture  in  Punch  rep- 
resenting a  workingman  inquiring  of 
an  arrogant  golfer  whether  he  haJ 
be?n  playing  "crokey." 

But  the  strictures  were  in  a  more 
or  less  light  and  flippant  vein,  al- 
though Mr.  Lucas  showed  now  and 
tlien  a  singular  humor.  They  w-ere 
not  unlike  the  little  essay  on  "A 
Tennis  Pla-yer"  by  the  author  of 
"Hudibras,"  which,  beginning  "A  ten- 
nis player  is  a  very  civil  gentleman 
that  never  keeps  a  racket,  but  a 
racket  keeps  him,"  contains  a  sen- 
tence that  might  be  applied  to  cer- 
tain golfers:  "When  he  misses  his 
'Stroke  he  swears  and  curses  the  ball, 
as  if  it  understood  him,  and  would 
have  a  cave  to  do  so  no  more;  and 
in  that,  indeed,  he  makes  it  plain 
that  the  thing  ha.s  as  much  rea.son 
as  himself." 

The  enormous  interest  taken  in  the 
game,  with  the  amount  of  space  de- 
voted by  newspapers  to  reports  and 
opinions,  no  dovibt  irritates  otherwise 
amiable  souls.    Then,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  golf  is  supposed  to  per- 
petuate class  distinction.    Mr.  Lucas, 
for  example,   wrote,  apropos  of  tlie 
picture  to  w  lilcli  we  have  referred;  "It 
represents  with  curious  vividness  the 
amazing  gulf  v.hich  is  fixed  between 
the   rich   and   the   poor,   and  which 
the  game   of  golf  empliasizcs  more 
i  than  all  else.     In '"no  other  country 
j  do   you   get   anything  like   it.  The 
I  amusements  of  the  wealthy  French 
land  Germans  and    Italians  are  the 
{  same  as  tlie  amusements  of  the  poor, 
only  they  cost  more,  and  are  more 
plentifully  indulged  in."    Mr.  Lucas 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  man  who  carries  a  golf  bag  for  tlie 
time    being    ceases    to    be    also  a 
"brother." 

Attacks  in  this  spirit  seem  to 
Americans  absurd.  Here  at  least 
polo  is  distinctively  the  game  of  the 
rich.  A  poor  man  cannot  play  it — 
unless  he  is  so  skilful  that  his  ex- 
penses are  all  paid  by  co-mates.  It 
is  true  that  some  look  on  golf  only, 
as  a  curious,  inexplicable  amuse- 
ment, and  class  it  with  backgam-l 
mon  and  jat kstrf> ws;  but'  give  tli' m 
th'-    oppfrtunltx-    and    they    contr  t 


Mr.   Birrell  in  his  most  delightful 
manner,  talking  about  literature,  re- 
cently   told    his    audience    that  the 
praise  of  books  and  reading  is  often 
Insincere.     Others    have  expressed 
similar  views,  but  have  gone  farther. 
Landor  in  his  old  age  said:  "The  time 
I  regret  the  most  is  the  time  I  have 
spent  in  reading."    A  very  different 
person,  Mr.  George  Moore,  has  just 
informed  us  that  he  has  lost  the  read- 
ing habit.    Mr.  Moore  probably  ap-  , 
plauded  M.   Pierre  Loti,   -^v'hen  that 
naval  officer  and  romanticist,  invited 
to  contribute  an  article  on  the  ten- 1 
dencies   of   contemporary  literature,  I 
replied:     "I  am  scrry  to  say  that  I 
cannot  help  you  In  any  w^ay.    I  have 
always  held  a  decided  opinion  that 
the   less   people   trouble  themselves 
about  literature,,  the  better  for  them." 
And  so  there  might  be  mention  of 
Hobbes,  the  philOL^opher,  and  Crabbe, 
the  poet,  wrto  w-ished  few  books  about 
them. 

Yet  there  are  many  w-ho,  having  no 
time  "to  improve  the  mind"  for  ten 
months  or  so  in  the  year,  look  fondly 
on  the  summer  as  an  opportunity. 
They  make  out  a  list  of  books:  this 
history  is  to  be  read,  that  one  to  be 
reread.  There  is  an  important  so- 
cialistic trv;atise;  the  theories  of 
Strindberg  and  Hauptmann  should  be 
examined.  A  few  novels  are  admit- 
ted. What  comes  of  it  all?  The  books 
may  be  at  hand:  ';>ut  where  is  the  will 
to  read,  the  spirit  to  grasp  and  re- 
tain'.' As  a  rule  there  is  a  brave  en- 
deavor in  the  first  week.  Then  the 
man  yawns  and  goes  afishlng.  takes 
an  automobile  trip,  or  if  he  does  read, 
the  novel  is  a  detective  story  or  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  "sex  problem"  by  some 
ingenuous  young  -woman  whose  world 
has  been  evolved  from  her  inner  con- 
sciousness, like  the  camel  of  the  Ger- 
j  man  naturalist. 

I     Books   without  which   no  gentle- 
j  man's  library  is  complete  are  out  of 
;  place  in  a  summer  cottage  or  palace. 
There   are   such   things   as  dummy 
books— one  huge  folio  at  Thacker- 
ay's club  labelled  "Dugdale's  Monas-| 
ticon"  when  opened  by  a  new  and' 
adventurous  member  was  found  to 
concea!  a  dustpan  and  brush.    To  in- 
vent appropriate  titles  for  dummies 
in  a  summer  library  would  be  mental 
exercise    enough.     Dickens  painted 
some  on  the  doors  of  his  stud-y  at 
G^'s   Hill:    "Lady   Godiva  on  th^ 
Horse,"  "Evidences  of  Christianity  by 
Henry  VIII.,"  "Carpenter's  Bench  of 
Bishops,"      "Butcher's  Suetonius," 
"Kent's  Eminent  Humbugs,"  "Mal- 
thus's  Xurssry  Songs."    It  w^ould  not| 
be  necessary  to  open  such  dummies; 
the  imaginative  would  And  keen  de- 
light lolling  in  an  easy  chair  and, 
thinking  what  pages  of  instruction,! 
wit  and  fancy  they  might  contain.  t 

So   certainly.    If   a   man  meditate  rauch' 
upon   live  unlverBal   frame  of  nature,  the, 
earth  with  men  upon  it  (the  divlnenesa  of 
eouls  except)    will   not  seem  much  other 
than  an  ant-hill,  whereas  some  ants  carry 
corn,         some  carry  their  young,  and  some 
go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap, 
of  dust.   It  taketh  away  or  mitlgateth  fear; 
of  death  or  adverse  fortune;  which  la  one] 
of  the  greatest  Impediments  of  virtue,  and, 
imperfections  ol  manners. 

Hard  to  Believe. 

The  Herald  published  a  few  days  ago 
the  statement  that  Scotsmen  pay  the  in- 
come tax  quicker  than  the  English,  and 


new   ,  V.  11  auitioii.     We  ha.vt 

received  the  following  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Mar.:  are  ye  no  ashamed  o'  yersel  tae 
be  prlntln"  sic  stuff!  A  ha«  b«en  a 
readci-  o'  yer  column  for  a  guid  while. 
&■  well  as  yer  creetiques  on  musical  af- 
talrs,  an"  up  to  a  short  time  ago  a  wis 
o'  the  opinion  that  owln"  tae  the  amoont 
o"  guld  sense  and  fairness  ye  show,  an' 
yer  determination  to  get  the  facts  an" 
stick  by  them,  ye  surely  were  ane  o' 
UB.  But,  ma  certle!  a  woke  tae  may 
folly,  and  contraled  ma  affection  for  ye, 
when  a  short  time  ago  ye  tried  to  twist 
the  tail  o'  oor  lion  (it  dlsna  belang  tao 
Kngland)  by  sayln"  in  preent  that  (re- 
ferring to  the  River  Rye)  the  only  Kya 
the  la.'sie  dralglet  her  pettlcoatles  In 
was  the  rye  growin'  In  the  field  for  the 
replenishln'  o'  the  Scottish  national 
drink.  A  never  thocht  ye  could  be  sae 
mean  tae  us.  "Hear's  tae  us,  whose 
like  us."  Nae  body!  Weel,  ma  man, 
ye're  wrang  about  the  Rye,  It's  no  a 
river,  it's  a  "burn"— a  wee  rivulet,  an' 
I  wis  born  less  than  thirty  miles  frae  it. 
A  think  this  country  can  gle  points 
even  tae  Scotland  about  whiskey  drink- 
In',  and  If  there  wlsna  sic  a  demand 
frae  this  side,  your  river  Rye  wid  verra 
sune  dry  up,  so  put  that  in  yer  pipe  an' 
smoke  it. 

Anither  thing,  it  is  na  hard  to  believe 
even  in  the  face  o'  tradition  (wha  is 
she?)  that  Scotchmen  pay  the  Income 
tax  quicker  than  Englishmen.  The  In- 
come tax  Is  a  government  tax,  and 
Scotchmen  are  more  loyal  than  English- 
men. Besides,  it  they  didna  pay  up, 
there  micht  be  a  coort  case  an'  maire 
money  would  be  wasted.  Scotchmen 
never  caugle  over  anything  that's  hope- 
less. The  idea!  "Hard  to  believe."  You 
must  have  been  readin'  "The  Unspeak- 
able Scot."  Now  just  •n'ait,  an'  when 
the  list  o'  Income  taxers  is  published 
here,  a'll  wager  ye  a  bottle  o'  rye 
that  all  the  heather  and  thistles  are  iit 
the  tap  o'the  names.  "Hard  to  believe!  ' 
Puir  auld  Scotland.  C.  A.  WILSON. 
Needham,  July  15. 


We  stlU  maintain  that  the  lassie  came 
,  through  a  field  of  rye,  not  a  river,  not  a 
ri\Tjlet.  We  have  never  seen  in  any 
illustrated  edition  of  Bums,  published  in 
Scotland,  England  or  the  United  States,  , 
the  gin  fording  a  stream.  She  is  al- 
ways pictured  as  being  embraced  in  a 
rye  field  by  a  young  man,  who  some-  ' 
times  wears  a  "Tarn  o'  Shanter,  and  is 
sometimes  bareheaded.  Nor  have  we 
found  In  any  edition  any  note  from 
■which  one  could  infer  that  the  scene  of 
amatory  adventure  was  a  river  or 
rivulet.  Furthermore  in  the  more 
authoritative  editions  "rye"  is  not  spelt 

witb  a  capital  "R"  nor  is  it  so  spelt  In 
the  great  majority  of  the  editions. — Ed. 


Rubber  Pavements. 

As  the  World  Wags:  |^ 
The  Herald  in  an  editorial  article  of  | 
last  Monday  quoted  Sir  Henry  Biake'd 
/remarks  about  rubber  pavements  and 
commented  on  his  dream  of  London's 
streets  all  noiseless.  Your  ^^eadersjnay 
not  know  that  a  rubber  pavement  was 
laid  down  in  London  some  time  in  the 
forties  of  the  19th  century.  In  the  early 
fifties  an  article  was  published  in 
Household  Words.  The  writer  said:  "The* 
enormous  thoroughfare  through  the 
streets  of  London  has  given  rise  to  a 
vast  number  of  inventions  to  combine 
hardness  and  elasticity  to  form  an  easy 
and  effective  foothold  for  horses  and 
passengers."  He  referred  to  experiments 
with  vulcanizd  rubber  "in  order  to  pav9 
our  streets  with  so  pleasant  a  materiai" 
and  then  said:  "The  only  relic  left  ot 
this  contrivance  is  the  courtyard  of  the 
Admiralty." 

In  1S72  the  approach  to  St,  Pancras 
station  in  London  was  paved  with  rub- 
ber. I  suppose  the  chief  drawback  to  a 
pavement  of  this  nature  Is  the  tendency 
to  shrink  or  creep.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  chemists  did  not  make  seri- 
ous experiments  with  rubber  before  the 
middle  of  the  ISth  century.  Macintosh 
of  Glasgow  produced  his  waterproofing 
in  1830.  I  wish  I  cotild  buy  an  American 
macintosh  that  is  as  durable  and  as  in- 
expensive as  one  made  and  sold  In  Scot- 
land or  England. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Beverly,  July  18. 


An  Enchantress. 

Mr.   (Juarltch  of  London  bought  »tl 
"auction  a  few  days  ago  the  Lady  Nelson  I 
papers.  Including  2S2  autograph  letter!  [ 
of  Nelson  to  hie  •wife,  for  Jll,0OO.  In  th«l 
letters  Nelson  alluded  occasionally  t(l 
I>ady  HajnUton.    "I  hope  one  day  t(l 
have  the  pleatnire  of  introducing  you  til 
Lady  Hamilton.   She' is  one  of  the  verjl 
best  women  In  the  world.    How  fevl 
could  have  made  the  turn  she  has.  Sh>l 
is  an  honor  to  her  sex."    "I  live  as  Si  | 
William  Hamilton's  son  In  the  house. 
Mr.  Pettlgrew  paid  $250  for  a  letter  fronl 
I  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton  referring  tl 
I  her  portrait  painted  by  Mme.  Le  BrUil 


wl:-.  .     -e   h^:  :t  had 

cost  mo  m  d:o:..,  ,d  have 

Kiveii  it  with  pleasure." 

Reading-  of  this  auction  an'd  having  la 
mind  recent  books  that  are  laborious  at- 
tacks on  the  extraordinary  woman,  we 
recalled  De  Quincey's  recollection  of 
her,  "the  beautiful,  the  accomplished! 
the  enchantress!"  He  and  Colerid§rd| 
meeting  her  at  a  dinner  at  once  fell 
victims.  "The  word  'magnificent'  is  in 
Ihls  day  most  lavishly  abused  •  *  • 
t>ut  for  my  part  I  have  seen  few  objectsi 
really  deserving  that  epithet.  Lady 
Hamilton  was  one  of  them.  She  had 
Medea's  beauty— and  Medea's  power  of 
enchantment.  But  let  not  the  reader 
too  credulously  suppose  her  the  unprin- 
:ipled  woman  she  has  been  described 
[  know  of  no  sound  reason  for  suppos- 
ing: the  connection  between  Lord  Nelson 
ind  her  to  have  been  "^ther  than  per- 
fectly virtuous.  Her  public  services,  I 
im  sure,  were  most  eminent." 
Some  may  smile  today  at  De  Quincey's 
;hivalric  simple  mindedness.  But  was 
-,  lot  his  attitude,  his  credulity,  if  you 
ilease,  admirable  and  enviable? 


songs  the  influence  of  Massenet,  landaulTete  for  her  country  home  aT 
Stevenson  has  told  us  how   he  naa  ggHevue.    As  the  carrriage  started,  a 

the   taxi-cab  that  had  been  standing  in  a 
square  near  by  began  to  move,  and  as  it 
was  bj-  the  side  of  the  carriage,  an  un- 
I  kmwn  person  inside  fired  three  shots  at 
■  woman,    but    without    doing  her 
,^rm.    Dr.  Doyen  attributed  the  attack 


deliberately  tried  to  vwite  in 
style  of  men  whom  he  admired. 


^1 
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Let  us  today  be  lightly  anecdotlcal, 
not  didactic,  not  in  polemic  spirit.  Se- 
rious persons  speak  of  a  silly  season, 
when  the  sea  serpent  lifts  his  head 
shaped  something  like  a  barrel  or  large 
keg  off  Nahant;  when  the  wild  man  in 
Indiana,  pursued  by  villagers,  runs  nim- 
bly up  a  tree  and  disappears,  takmg  the 
tree  with  him;  when  the  editor  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  largest  cucum- 
,  ,  ber  from  the  oldest  subscriber.  OD- 
hectors  to  newspapers  declare  that  the 


A  NOTE  ON  PLAGIARISM. 

The  newspapers  announced  in  one 
lay  that  a  clergyman  of  New  Jersey 
had  been  freed  from  the  charge  of 
stealing  passages  from  the  sermons 
bf  preachers   in  New  York   and  in 
'England,  and  that  a  composer,  one 
Popeseu,    who    had    accused  Franz 
(Lehar  of  taking  music  for  an  oper- 
etta from  his  and  Puccini's  operas, 
had  been  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  in 
consequence    of    Lehar's    action  in 
ourt  against   him.    The  clergyman 
;ave  as  his  excuse  that  he  v/as  a 
tudent  of  the  New  Yorker  and  had 
been  influenced  by  him;  that  no  man 
>ould  be  wholly  original;  that,  quot- 
ng  from  an  Englishman's  sermon,  he 
nad  given  him  full  credit. 

Plagiarism  is  a  charge  easily  made 
and  not  always  easily  proved.  The 
theft  of  verbal  expression  is  at  once 
fexposed  by  the  parallel  column.  One 
iwonders  then  at  the  audacity  of  the 
fhief  who  expects  tdi  go  undetected, 
ftyen  when  the  book  that  served  him 
is  rare  or  in  a  foreign  language.  The 
':heft  of  ideafe  is  more  easily  con- 
ealed,  and  the  expression  of  them 
nay  be  artfully  varied  and  improved, 
that  the  plagiarist  vill  be  ap- 
plauded and  the  critic  led  to  write: 
'This  theory  in  substance  was  ex- 
pressed in  1645  by  Eliphalet  Dol- 
rlrums,  but  in  a  crude  and  obscure 
:np.nner."  Among  glorious  and  un- 
iilushing  plagiarists  were  Shakes- 
[)eare,  Moliere.  Sterne,  nor  was 
L'harles  Reade's  answer  when  he  was 
■  onvicted  of  putting  lines  of  Dean 
^^wift  into  his  "Wandering  Heir" 
vvholly  unreasonable.  Handel  took 
material  whenever  it  seemed  to  him 
good,  nor  did  he  always  take  the 
'trouble  to  better  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  constant 
luoter  is  as  bad  as  the  plagiarist. 
jDe  Quincey  found  fault  with  Hazlitt 
excessive  quotation,  and  Hazlitt 
had  a  genius  for  misquotation.  But 
he  art  of  appropriate,  clinching  quo- 
ation  is  in  itself  a  gift.   These  sub- 
ects    were   fully    discussed   by  the 
'celebrated  Mr.   Bayle.    His  remarks 
'on  plagiarism  were  suggested  by  the 
barges    brought    against  Ephorus, 
jthe  orator  and  historian;    those  on 
quotation  by  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
ect  that  Epicurus  wrote  many  books 
ind  plumed  himself  on  an  absence  of 
Icitations.    And   what  would  Bayle's 
"Critical  Dictionary"  be  without  Its 
enormous  mass  of  quotations? 

There  are  some  whose  chief  pleas- 
ure in  reading  is  to  detect  plagia-  ! 
rism;   in  hearing  music,  to  discover 
reminiscences,"  a  euphemistic  term 
for  thefts.   They  will  not  allow  that 
even  a  comparatively  humble  writer 
or  composer  may  have  thoughts  or  a 
manner    of    expresssion    similar  to 
those  of  some  great  predecessor  or 
contemporary,  and  yet  honestly  be- ' 
lieve  them  to  be  original.  A  composer 
may  not  take  literally  from  another's 
score;  yet,  by  reproducing  the  mood,  | 
elegiac,  triumphant,  lyric,  and  by  a| 
vague    resemblance   in   the  melodic! 
line,  a  suggestion  rather  than  a  re- 
semblance, he'  may  be  hounded  for 
rank  plagiarism.   It  Is  not  easy  for  a 
young  composer  to  forget  at  once  his 
master.   There  was  a  time  when  the 
r-  mnrkable   Debussy   showed   in  his' 


silly  season  lasts  for  365  days.  The  fam 
ily  of  Gradgrind,  and  it  is  a  large  one, 
misses  much.  But  in  tfUing  stories  of 
the  passing  show  let  us  be  good  humored 
as  we  sit  on  the  fence.  There  was  a 
man,  Charles  Bucke,  Esq.,  who  nearly 
80  years  ago  compiled  two  voluines  of 
anecdotes  entitled  "The^  Book  of  Hu- 
man Character."  He  thought  well  of 
himself,  but  he  was  no  man  for  quiet 
talk  over  a  pot  of  ale,  witness  his 
introduction:  "In  an  age  fertile  in  pa- 
pers, meteors,  and  delusions.  I  have  ven- 
{ured.  in  many  instances,  to  write  with 
an  uncompromising  severity.  Not.  how- 
ever, in  the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  or  of  .an 
assassin,  but  in  that  of  a  surgeon  who 
would  extract  a  gangrene  from  the  In- 
terior of  Uie  body."  Let  us  say  rathei 
with  Dr.  Johnson:  "I  love  anecdotes.  I 
fancy  mankind  may  come,  /  ™ 
write  all  aphoristlcally,  except  in  nar- 
rative."   

"Cave  of  Adullam." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Wasn't  Lincoln  ahead  of  John  Bright 
in  his  cave  of  AduUam  reference?  In 
1864  he  compared  the  members  of  the 
•'Mass  Convention,"  which  nominated 
i  Fremont  to  the  men  who  sought  refuge 
in  the  Cave  of  Adullam.  John  Bright  s 
reference  was  made,  I  suppose,  m  186b 
Tsee  Rothschild,  "Lincoln  blaster  of 
Men"  pages  325,  483.  National  Bio- 
graphy gives  the  date  Of  Bright  s  use  of 
the  refe^-ence  as  March 

Is°^\°"not  probable  that  reference  to 
thi:  cave  was  made  in  P°"t'.-^^f 
long  before  Lincoln  and  Bright?  And 
everyone  that  was  in  distress,  and  eveiy 
^ne  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that 
was  discontented,  gathered  themseKes 
unto  him"  Were  there  not  many  po- 
mical  leaders  of  whom  this  could  have 
been  said  when  Bible  texts  larded  daily 
and  familiar  conversation  .-Ld. 

McClosky  or  McG'misky? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  by  today  s 
Herald  that  "Baize"  is  ^"U  on  deck^ 
But  if  memory  serves  me  aright,  It  was 
Bernard  McClosky  whom  Mayor  Ben- 
iamin  Seaver  appointed  as  the  first 
Irish  member  of  the  police  force,  and  1 
well  remember  the  talk  it  caused  at  the 

"\nd  I  don't  think  you  have  ever 
answered  my  question  I  asked  you  some 
months  ago:  Why  is  a  door  nail  "dead?" 
We  often  hear  the  exprfession:  Dead 
as  a  door  nail."  When  does  the  nail 
die?  ^■ 

July  16.  . 

We  suppose  when  it  is  hammered  in. 
-Ed. 


to  motives  of  revenge.  Ho  is  said  to  be 
the  richest  physician  in  the  world,  also 
one  of  the  busiest,  so  busy  that  no 
healthy  man  can  have  a  chance  to  talk 
with  him.  Of  late  his  more  important 
surgical  operations  have  been  cinemato- 
graphed  so  that  exact  records  may  aid 
other  surgeons. 


In  a  Dream. 

Miss  Gwennie   Bowen,   18  years  old, 
was  in  a  wood  at  Pontyberem  when  a 
man  whose   face  was  covered  with  a 
red  silk  handkerchief  asked  her  to  so 
a-walking  with  him.    She  said,  "No," 
whereupon  he  caught  her  by  the  throat 
anfl  stabbed  her  in  the  ntck.    For  sev- 
eral days  she  was  ill.    The  man  could 
not  be  found  or  identified.    One  night 
she  dreamed  of  the  affair  and  then  saw 
the  man's   face.    When  she  went  out 
she  recognized  one  David  Bonnel  as  the 
slabber.   Asked  in  court,  "Are  you  sure 
that  the  fact  that  you  saw  his  face  in 
a  dream  is  the  reason  why  you  identify 
him?"    Miss  Gwennie  answered,  "Yes." 
Other  evidence  showed  that  Bonnel  went 
through  the  wood  at  the  time  of  the 
assault.    He  denied  that  he  was  guilty 
and  his  counsel  said  that  the  only  ovi- 
de  .ce  against  him  was  the  dream.  The 
juiy  convicted  him.    He  was  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  for  six  months.    For  the 
sake  of  the  intelligent  foreigner,  let  us 
add  that  this  took  place  in  the  year 
1914.  not  1614.  and  In  a  comparatively 
civilized  couatrji,   

MAJESTIC  THE ATRE-The  Majestic 
Players    in    "Thd   Man    from  Home." 
'  Booth  Tarkington's  comedy  in  four  acts. 
'  The  cast: 

1  Daniel   Voorhees  ■r^'c'''^^ 
!  Grand  Duke  Vasih  VasUu-Uch...  • 

'Earl  of  Hawcastle  .  .  -J'^y™"?^  Seek 
I  The  Hon.  Almerle  St.  Aubyn .^.Donald^ Me^^^, 

H  n  ace  Granger  SimP^""  "  •  •  ■  •I%Ph_^'-i 

'  M:"  miio,   T.   .1.  I^pahy 

.{  Ellsworth 
,;.  ....^e  Randolph 

i  Klliti  Gian 


-  ^       ...  A   Cameron  Steele  with 
Mighty  Ocean"  ;  A.  ^^"Tme   Grav,"  and 
the   ever   popular     Nellie  a. 
Harold  Tripp  using  the  ballaa^ 

You  and  I  Were  ™' ^^^^^f^'charmlng 

The  whole  company  had  a 
number  in  "Twilight  Is  Loveli.ht  t 
text  especially  written  and  adaptea 
the  famous  Rubenstein  melody  in  F  by 

^^;;L"mi?si'r'^rshow  was  P-eeded  by^a 
SSonrS!"S^arerLthe^rst 
time  in  Boston,  in  th^  tabU,.d  c^^^^^^^^ 
'Our  Husband,    by  wiiiaiu  ,j  „ 

Billy    McDermott,    tramp  j^°"^^dian^ 
safd  lo  be  the  only  surviving  member 
Of  Coxey's  Army,  made  good  the^^P^^^ 
gram's  promise  that  ne 

expert,  showed  some  new  ones  and  mys 
«¥aVe^n\r?^"an%he  week's  bm  is  one 
.  of  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory 
/  of  the  summer  season. 


For  G.  F.  W. 

Mr.  George  Fred  Williams  may  find 
5  coniiolation    in    the    following  passage 
taken    from    Mme.    Waddington's  "My 
First  Years  as  a  Frenchwoman,"  just 
j  published  in  London:  "There  is  no  pro- 
1  fession  so  absolutely  banal  as  diplom- 
I  acy.  AU  diplomatisU,  from  tfa«  Ambas- 
sador to  the  youngest  secretary,  ratiat 
follow  their  instructions,  and  if  by  any 
chance  an  Ambassador  does  take  any 
initiative  profiting  by  being  on  the  spot, 
and  knowing  the  character  of  the  peo- 
iple,   he  is  promptly   disowned  by  his 
chief." 


Old  and  New. 

The  London   journals   naturally  had 
many  anecdotes  to   tell   about  Joseph 
Chamberlain  soon  after  his  death.  He 
broke  down  in  his  first  public  speech, 
which  was  at  one  of  the  annual  dinners 
nf  the  Shakespeare  Club  in  Birmingham. 
\lthough  he  objected  strongly  to  bodily 
exercise  and  was    indifferent  towards 
any  sport  he  never  put  on  flesh.   When  : 
a  dinner  was  given  in  Birmingham  dur- 
ing his  third  mayoralty,  George  Dawson, 
proposing  his  health,  remarked:  "I  wish 
there  was  more  of  the  mayor  to  look 
at.    I  should  like  to  see  him  go  to  scale 
better."    Mr    Chamberlain,  responding, 
complained  that  "Mr.   Dawson  has  re- 
ferred to  me  as  a  mayor  without  a  cor- 
I  poration."    Weak  but  harmless  jesting!  , 
I  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  returned  from  aj 

I  visit  to  this  country  as  chairman  of  the 
I'^isheries  Commission  he  told  this  sto'-y: 
William  M.  Evarts  was  walking  with  a 

II  man  who  bored  him  by  his  raptures  over 
ll  scenery,  "the  laughing  brooks,"  eto. 
I  Finally  Mr.  Evarts  broke  out:  "Did  it 
1  ever  strike  you  that  when  there  are  so 
'  many  laughing  brooks  in  this  country  it 

should  be  a  criminal  offence  to  divert 
a  waterfall?" 


ger  ^-""i^'^;^;,!^;.^  ■  pioi-ence'  Shirley 
The  countess,  de  Champigny —  ^j,, 

Tnflv  Preech   Miss  Rose  Morison 

f^go^-s^zed  audience  turned  out  to 
see  this  familiar  play,  ^hich  had  ex- 
traordinary  runs  here   and  elsewhere^ 
Undoubtedly  a  large  Pr°PO.'-ti°"  °^  *he 
I  audience  had  already  seen  it.  and  most 
'  of   the    players    were   greeted    as  old 
?IvorUes    although  not  identified  with 
this  comedy.     It  has  all  the  elements 
Of  popularity,  from  political  mtri^e  m 
Russia    to   the    homely   figure   of  the 
American,    the  typical   democrat  who 
appeals    to    the    simple    and  patriotic 
sentiment  of  the  spectator.    The  p  ay 
is  a  capital  one.  and  wiU  bear  being 
seen  more  than  once  or  twice.  JT^^ 
performance  was  in  general  excellent^ 
Mr.    Stowe   evidently  based  his  per- 
'formance  of   the  title  role  upon  that 
of  William  Hodge;  for  the  Yankee  drawl 
and  deliberateness  of  action  ^ere  the 
characteristics  of  an  individual  rather 
than  bf  a  type.    The  audience  was  the 
better  pleased  to  have  it  so.  and  indeed 
the  part  was  extremely  well  conceived 
and  acted.   Mr.  Stowe  has  a  personality 
and  stage  presence  quite  equal  to  the 
demsnds  of  such  a  role,  and  he  made  an 
excellent  impression.    He  was  recalled 
with  so  laucn  enthusiasm  that  at  tne 
end  of  the  second  act  he  made  a  hriet 
'  speech,  very  much  in  character. 

The  other  parts  were  for  the  most 
part  well  taken,  and  the  general  action 
was  smooth  and  spirited,  bringing  out 
the  many  admirable  qualities  of  the 
plav  Mr.  Meek  was  warmly  greeted 
and  made  an  amusing  St.  Aubyn,  a  role 
that  does  not  greatly  tax  his  unques- 
tionable gifts.  Mr.  Cfapp,  who  played 
the  Earl  of  Hawcastle,  might  well  have 
been  the  father  of  "that  son-in-law  of 
pa's."  He  was  also  stage  director,  and 
may  take  credit  for  the  good  ensemble. 

As  in  most  plays  of  its  sort,  the  story 
,s  practically  told  at  the  end  of  the 
third  act,  and  the  performance  might 
well  end  there.  The  chief  business  of 
the  last  act  is  the  singing  of  'Sweet 
Genevieve."  Miss  Shirley  looked  pretty 
in  a  girlish  part,  and  Miss  Morison  and 
Miss  Gill  were  cordially  received. 


"Cotuit"  writes  to  us.  expressing  his 
appreciation  cf  "Mambrino's"  letter 
about  college  music,  which  was  pub-' 
lished  in  The  Herald  of  tb«  17th.  "Mam- 
brino,"  it  may  be  remembered,  quoted  a 
song  of  the  dear  dead  days  beyond  re- 
call : 

"Oh   George,  tell  him  to  stop'." 

This  was  the  cry  of  Mario. 
B\it  the  more  she  cnfd  "\\  lioa. 

'■'\%a't'bV;^^1u;"ent  a  little  bit  higher. 
"Are  you  sure  it  was  'George.'  "  asks 
"Cotutt,"  "and  not  'Fred.'  to  whom 
Maria  made  her  vain  appeal  If  1 
wished  to  pose  as  a  precisian.  I  should 
Tay  that  the  chorus  of  this  classic  song 
,!twith  very  rhythm  of  Yr^^^T^fio^' 
i'Oh  Fred,  tell  them  (not  him)  to  stop. 
iBut  this  may  be  an  over-refinement  of 
textual  memory."  ^,     ,    ,  . 

1  How  this.  "Mambrino"?  No  doubt 
there  were  variants  according  to  the 
different  colleges. 


atb.f:keith's 


Another  Doctor's  Wife. 

About  the  time  Mrs.  Bailey  wzls  shot 
at  Freeport,  Mme.  Doyen,  the  wife  of  a 
Paris  physician  and  surgeon,  in  com- 
iinny  with   h<r  maid,   left  her  house  In 


TheTielstersingers  of  Boston  entered 
yesterday  on  the  fourth  and  last  week 
of  their  engagement  here  with  an  all- 
star  minstrel  show,  using  the  full 
strength  of  the  company.  There  were 
50  people  on  the  stage.  A  minstrel 
performance  will  alwpys  be  as  popular 
as  a  circus.  The  Meistersingers  played 
at  both  perform.ances  to  full  houses. 

The  program  included  13  numbers,  in- 
cluding three  by  the  famous  end  rnen. 
John  S.  King.  Charles  E  Mack.  James 
land  William  Bowman,  all  «ell  Knovvn 
for  years  in  minstrelsy.  The  Bowman 
■.irothors  were  the  comedv  hit  ot  tne 
:3how  in  their  rendering  of  Mandalaj. 

The  soloists  were  W  E _David-^^  who 
s.-ing    effectively    '  RoH    On,  Deep 


In  the  "Kailyard  Way. 

Ias  the  World  Wags: 

The  letter  from  your  Scottish  corre- 
Ispondent  was  in  the  Kailyard  manner. 
!was  it  native  or  acquired?  Reading 
Ihls  remarks  or  rather  translating  them  | 
into  English.  I  remembered  verses  by  | 
Bret  Harte  that  are  not  too  familiar:  , 
Wc  twa  hae  lifflrd-thc  gownns  sing  , 

Sae  =att  and  (lour,  sne  fresh  and  gey; 
And  paldlet  in  the  l.r«f  hi  sprUig 

To  scent  the  ne«  in""U    .'-<-'0ts  wha  liae. 

How  like  tnie  Scots  we  dirtna  care 
\  liawbu-  tor  the  present  tense. 
Ent  said  ■■«(■  will  be"  wlion  we  were, 

Medfield,  July  20. 

Careless  Poets. 

M  Abel  Hermant.  a  talented  and  cyn- 
ical novelist,  whose  sustained  bitterness 
oC  sarcasm  is  as  tiresome  as  the  joyous 
whooping  of  the  professional  optimist, 
now  denounces  Trafalgar  square  in  Lon- 
don as  the  ugliest  in  Europe.  London- 
ers do  not  have  the  courage  to  contra- 
dict him.  Their  only  answer  is  that  the 
«nuare  might  have  been  worse  it  the 
Zn  of  WiUiam  Behnes  had  been  adopt- 

i"i:;"v;^re  z-^zjw'^::^ 

-r-p^biinc^if  es  iii  Ani^i-n^^^ 

sauare  would  make  it  a  dangerous  rual. 

^H.^:^^  ^ke^p:etrh.rr m^Jdc  ; 

of  Uie'word.  J-here's  .he  Old 

-"r;':^';^rn;rir^?^omm^hJ^f; 

:  oM"p"n"„ciation.  ^vhich  has  been 

I  .-,  iv  ..n-llpd  "Trafflcsar.-  They 

Mr.   Thomas-  Haitly   sue.sed  right 

?hc  very  first  time  when  he  wrote.  \\  e 
the.  \ei.v  1  .        J  ^j,.jj^g  for 

??atrigai,"  with  the  accent  fall- 

n.'.   on   the  last   syllable.     Mr.  Henry 

X  ..hnlt  in  his  fine  frenzy  pronounces 
Newbolt  111  n  j.^^^ 

%Z:f    av    behind    Trafalgar  rises 
n™  and  now  .  "The  nl.'ht  of  Trafal- 
poets    often    encourage  mispro- 
*a'-  .    .'  Thu«     Tennvson  wrote, 

"SoXva  wife  trth.t  grim  carl."  and 
w^  arc  inform..!  thai  as  Govida  means 


God-s  gift,  the  -i-  ^houW  be  short  as 

in  "giver."  

What  Should  He  Have  Doi.e? 
There    was    a    singular    incident  re- 
cently in  an  English  court. 


A  man 


charged  with  drunkenness  was  taken 
to  the  police  station  by  a  private  in- 
dividual. When  he  was  brought  before 
the  mayor,  the  latter  asked  if  it  was 
customarv  for  a  private  citizen  to  dis- 
charge this  office.  The  action  seemed 
to  him  most  unmanly,  "a  mean  and 
contemptible  trick."    "If  he  had  met  a 


In   that  state   of  inciimciiy 
Id  have  taken  hlni  lo  Mi>  lodKlng:?." 
mnn    that    had   been  "overcome" 
I  "  .1.1   therefore   released.     But   was  he 
lal'lo  to  give  the  name  of  his  streot  and 
I  the    niimber    of    the    villa    when  the 
I  "rrlvate  Individual"   came  to  the  res- 
"   Surely  the  mayor  woulii  not  liave 
mmendrd  the  "pub,"  nor  expected 
individual   to   take   the   burdi^n  to 
own  home,  even  if  Mrs.  Ind-lvldual 
liuj  been  warned  that  her  husband  was 
about  to  Introduce  a  sick  friend. 


Authors  at  Large. 

London  Opinion  .say.«  that  Mr.  Maur- 
Mewlett  has  "succumbed  at  last  to 
•n  Inducements."    This  means  that 
now  thinks  It  worth  while  to  visit 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
readin?  from  his  own  works.    He  will 
come  early  in  February  and  remain  un- 
til April,  "and  will  visit  most  of  the  big 
cities,  where  no  doubt  he  will  be  feted 
and  lionized  to  the  extent  of  his  physical 
endurance,  and  will  be  lucky  If  he  es- 
capes the  plight  of  Arnold  Bennett,  who 

[  never  has  been  the  same  man  since  his 
liiustling  trip  through  the  land  of  the 
dollar."  Is  there  really  uncontrollable 
curiosity  to  see  Mr.  Hewlett  or  to  hear 
him  read  from  his  books.  Wilkle  Col- 
lins counted  his  readers  by  thousands  in 
tnis  country,  yet  he  returned  to  England 
a  disappointed  man.  Mr.  Hewlett  has 
written  dt-lightful  pages,  and  his  "For- 
est Lovers"  once  enjoyed  the  lucrative 

.  reproach  of  being  "improper,"  but  will 
his  name  be  a  box-office  magnet?  Refer- 

I  ence  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Arnold  Ben- 

:  nctt.  Some  of  his  warmest  admirers  in! 
Boston  are  sorry  that  they  saw  him  Ini 
the  flesh.  The  lower  part  of  his  face  is' 
disillusionizing.  His  chin,  like  Swin- 
t.urne's.  i  esembles  a  poached  egg !  Nor 
was  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Bennett 
winning  or  impressive.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  Mr.  Bennett  was; 
not  heard  or  seen  to  his  own  advantage. 
He  was  personally  conducted ;  the  ob- 
trusive representative  of  a  publisher 
acted  as  elephanteer ;  the  novelist  was 
i-un  on  schedule  time.  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats' 
was  simpler  and  more  entertaining,  yet 
those  who  met  him  can  better  under- 
stand the  recent  comments  of  .Mr.  George 
Moore  on  Mr.  Yeats's  personality  and 
uorks.  Of  all  the  British  authors  that 
iiavc  visited  Boston  within  recent  years. 
Mr.  John  Galsworthy  made  the  deepest 
impression  by  liis  sincerity,  his  dignity 
and  his  native  force. 


Ominous  Statistics. 

The  census  returns  just  published  in 
England  show  that  women  are  engaged 
'  in  22  trades  usually  reserved  for  men. 
There  are  six  shepherds,  one  millwrigbt. 
,  three    grooms,    four    bricklayers,  two 
I  sandwichmen,    one    railway  contractor, 
42  roallicavers,  and  so  on  until  we  come 
to  204  sunsmiths.   Truly  the  country  of 
I  militant  suffragists  I  That  there  are  only 
•  one  "slaughterer  '  and  four  swordmak- 
^  ers  is  feebly  reassuring. 


cr^■    ;.;,.i.iisL  ^ii'.-  um.lIu  f   oi  la.-h- 

ionablo  women?  TJ-..;  clergymen  might 
say  that  Paul  was  well  acquainted ' 
^•Itli  gladitorial  shows.  They  might 
quott  "If  after  th-  manner  of  men^ 
I  have  I'ought  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus"  ani  Paul'"  farewell  to  Tim- 
othy, beginning  "I.  have  fought  a 
good  fight."  The  noble  dames  might 
allii'if:  to  the  vestal  virgins  giving  the 
sign  of  life  or  death  and  to  the  fair 
women  at  thi  glitt»ring  tournaments. 
The  times  have  chanijed  since  Fitz 
James  O'Brien  described  in  blistering 
verse  the  pliitf  uglics  round  the  ring.  ; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
older  or  later  English  novelists  would 
have  dared  to  introduce  a  clergyman 
as  master  of  ceremonies  at  a  mill. 
They  have  nDt  spared  the  sacred  call- 
ing. It  is  true  Parson  Adams  knew 
the  use  of  his  fists;  the  Devonshire 
parsons  in  "The  vMaid  of  Sker,"  ap-| 
palling  creatu-es,  were  men  known  tO] 
Blackmore;  Sampson  in  "The  Vir- 
ginians" anJ  the  sporting  clergyman 
in  "Vanity  Fair"  are  hardly  ideal 
Christians;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lingen  in 
"Felix  Holt"  lamented  "the  compara- 
tive flatneiss  of  all  existing  sports 
compared  with  cock-fighting";  Pea- 
cock's Dr.  Gaster  and  Dr.  Opimian 
believed  in  a  good  cook  and  a  good 
cellar;  in  th^i  great  Trollope  gallery 
are  portraits  of  all  sorts  of  clergymen 
from  Grantl'^y  to  Crawley,  from 
Proudie  to  Quiverful;  but  w-hat  nov- 
elist from  Fielding  to  Shaw,  whose 
Caahel  Byron  Is  a  delightful  pugllfst, 
would  have  darfed  to  picture  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Bigby  active  in  the  ring?  Victor 
Hugo  in  "L'Hornme  qui  Rit"  took  ex- 
traordinary liberties  with  life  in  the 
England  of  Queen  Anne  and  described 
an  amazing  prize  light,  but  even  his 
wild  imaginat-on  -lid  not  prompt  him 
to  introduce  a  Rev.  Mr.  Digby. 


ME.  DIGBY'S  CASE 

Even  those  who  are  not  interested 
In  prize  fishls  have  read  that  at  a 
recent  "friendly  trial  of  athletic  skill ' 
in  London  a  clergyn.an  of  the  Church 
of  England  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies.    T'.ie   Rev.   Everard  Digby, 
wearing  his  cierica'.  collar  and  high 
■  aistcoat,  with  eyeglass  and  mega- 
ne,  officiated  at  the  mill  between 
.    inbadler  Wells  end  Mr.  Colin  B.ell. 
For  this  he  was  taken  to  task  by  the 
l^shop  of  Stepney.    An  evening  jour- 
;  of  Londwi,  nar.ied  after  the  paper 
u-hich  Warrington  and  Pendennls 
contributed,    "written  by  gentlemen 
for  gentlemen."  regretted  this  protest 
of    the    bishop.      "Many  religious 
workers  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
.t  it  (boxing)  is  a  more  effective 
dium    for    Christianizing  certain: 
■,ics  of  population  than  the  more 
•  ventional  'energies  of  the  pulpit." 
Here  is  the  fine  old  English  sporting 
spirit,  the  spirit  that  led  Palmerston 
'  .  -ay  in  answer  to  a  query  why  the 
.ernment    had    not    stopped  the 
.•ers-Heenan  fight— in  which  Heen- 
was  robbed  of  victory:    "I  do  not 
-.  why  persons  w;ho  assemble  to  wit- 
ss  a  prize  fight  are  more  guilty  of 
breach  of  the  peace  than  persons 
no  assemble  to  witness  a  balloon 
-cent." 

Xor  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Digby  the  only 
;ngl5ah   clerr;yman   in,,  recent  days 

.at  has  exercised  the  honorable 
.inction  of  presiding  at  a  prize  fight. 


A  man's  na:ne  U  no^  Ulse  a  cloals,  which 
mei-elj-  hangs  about  him  and  perebaiice  may 
be  twitched  and  pulled  with  impunity;  but  Is  a 
perfectly  flttins  garment,  which  has  grown  over 
ind  around  him  like  hi?  very  skin,  ana'  one 
cannot  stratch  and  scrape  it  without  wounding 
The  in;in   h  ini-^':'.f. 

Titled  Roses. 

The    Lady   Mayoress  of  London  has 
given  her  name  to  a  rose.    The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  is  moved  thereby  to  say 
that  Josephine  first  brought  the  rose 
into  favor,  and  yet  it  seems  to  tft  that 
the  Persian  poets,  the  ancient  Greeks j 
and    Romans,    the    Elizabethans,  had 
something  to  say  about  this  flower.  Wis- 
dom glorified  herself  in  Eccleslasticus  by 
exclaiming:  "I  was  exalted  like,  a  palm 
tree  on  the  seashore,  and  as  rose  plants 
In  Jericho;"  and  the  ungodly  men  in 
"The  Wisdom  of  Solomon"  cried  out: 
"Let  m  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine 
and  perfume  and  let  no  flower  of  spi-lng 
pass  us  by;  :et  us  crown  ourselves  with 
rosebuds  before  they  be  withered."  "I 
am  the  rose  of  Sharon,"  said  the  Su- 
lamite.    which   led   the  «cel  ent  Dorn 
Calmet  to  reniark  that  according  to  the 
Hebrew  she  said,  '"I  am  a  wild  rose 
flower    not  fully  blown;  but  enclosed 
as  ye  ,'  partly  alluding  to  her  enclos- 
fn-  veil '-  nor  dirt  she  Uken  herself  to 
11%  rose' known  as'the  symbadjal  in  the 
gardens  of  Constantinople,   the  flower 
fhat    expanded     becomes    fed  before 
noon,  m  the  afternooh  iB  pale  the  next 
rtav    white.     From    books    that  have 
helped  us  we  learned  long  ago  that  there 
was  the  rose  of  York,  the  rose  oj  , Lan- 
caster. Josephine  us  no  JosePhmes.  ^^ 

Fiftv  years  ago,  saj  s  i. 
Gazette  a  French  grower  brought  out  a 
de  Wenington,"  and  complained 
thit  the  English  misnamed  it  b>  angn 
cizing  the  "Due."  In  England  there  are 
.  oses^  known  as  "Her  Majesty'/;  the 
"Duke  of  Edinburgh,"  the  Duke  oi 
TecK  "  "Prince  Arthur."  Many  peeress- 
es have  roses  named  after  them  as 
also  the  Duchesses  of  Albany  and  Port- 
fand.  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt  and,    most   fitting   of   alU  Dean 

""It'  was  Josephine  who  brought  the 
rose  into  favor.  '  Whisper  this  startling 
fact  in  Anar-reon's  ear.  tel  it  to  Haflz 
in  confidence;  remind  Hernck  and  Ed- 
mund Waller.  There  are  many  succed- 
aneums  for  cofte^the  best  are  those 
fhat  contain  a  trace  of  the  "Poisonous 
berry,  but  vears  ago  in  England  the 
leaves  of  every  species  of  rose,  but  es- 
pecially of  the  Rosa  Canina,  or  dog 
rose  were  recommended  as  a  substi- 
tute'for  tea,"  giving  out  a  fine  color  a 
sub-astvingent  taste  and  a  grateful 
smell,  when  dried  and  infused  in  boihng 
water." 

A  Needed  Volume. 

Some  one  should  compile  a  dictionary 
of  proper  names  that  have  been  given 
to  thines  inlmate  and  inanimate,  flo-.v- 


briel  Peignot  were  still  aJhe  in  Dijon,  I 
lie  would  be  the  man  to  do  this.    (He  I 
wrote  a  book  on  cold  winters  in  Eu- ! 
rope;  cannot  some  one  write  one  on 
cold  summers  In  America.   It  would  be 
timely;  and  yet  on  the  mornins  this 

Herald  Issues  the  mercury  may  be  In  the 
nineties.)  Men  that  never  read  "Utnc" 
or  ".\tala"  know  Chaut«aubriand  by  a 
double  beefsteak.  Who  can  tell  a  policy 
of  Xesselrode?  Yet  the  pudding  that 
bears  his  name  is  most  agreeable  to  th^ 
palate.  Look  at  the  cigars— the  Henry  ^ 
Clay-and  onco  the  portrait  of  tli.at  | 
magnetic   leader  of   men   adorned   the  > 

1  backs  of  hair  brushes  and  clothes 
brushes;  the  Chester  A.  Arthur,  the 
Poet  (with  a  picture  of  white-bearded 
William  (.'ulien  Bryant  on  the  box>.  the 
Robert  Burns,  a  guarantee  for  a  good 
draught  when  the  tobacco  is  lighted, 
the  very   opposite   to  the  "Buinside." 

I  Thus  do  names  go  down  through  the 

j  generations. 

j  The  "Ag6ny  Column." 

I  The  London  Times  recently  published 
Ian  article  about  its  "Agony  Column"  of 
i  the  last  100  years. 

Here  is  "A  Card"  published  in  is 
"If  the  Lady  who  a  Gentleman  handed 
Into  her  carriage  from  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  on  Wednesday,   the  third  of 
this  month,  will  oblige  the  advertiser 
with  a  line  to  Z.Z.,  Spring  Gardens  Cof. 
feo  House,  saying  if  married  or  single, 
she  win  quiet  the  mind  of  a  young  No- 
bleman, who  has  tried,  but  In  vain,  to 
find  the  Lady.  •  •  •  The  Lady  was,  in  ! 
mourning,  and  sufficiently  cloathed  to 
distinguish    her    for    possessing  every 
virtue  and  charm  that  man  could  de- 
sire In  a  female  that  he  would  make 
choice  of  for  a  Wife.  •  •  •  Honorable,  if 
not  wholly  grammatical.  j 
A  wail  in  1851  reads:    "William,  thou 
wilt  go  to  sea— thou  shalt  go— but  O, 
return,  and  first  receive  the  blessings 
of  a  heart-bioken  father,  of  a   heart- I 
broken  mother!   O  my  son  William,  my 
son,  my  son  William!    Would  God  I 
had  died  for  thee,  O  William,  my  son, 
my  son! ' 

Here  are  two  that  may  Interest  ama- 
teur detectives  of  Boston  if  they  are  not 
now  in  Freeport  or  Stamford: 

"(1860).  Glen — Speckled  fowls;  buya^ 
buy  my  mackerel!"  Was  this  for  the 
eye  of  a  pal  in  burglary,  or  an  order 
to  buy  stocks? 

"(1870) — Y'ou  could  not  speak.  It  was 
too  sudden.  I  am  a  good  rider.  Green 
is  my  favoriie  color.    I  want  money." 

The  two  that  follow  are  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  1914:  "Pro- 
fessional man  sick  of  living  in  town 
would  like  large  house  in  country  with 
large  income  to  keep  up  same.  O  please 
help!" 

"Young  man,  weary  of  work  In  an 
office,  seeks  any  sort  of  remunerative 
adventure.  Would  risk  all,  provided  he 
got  paid  a  lot.  Good  Alpinist.  Can 
drive  motor  car  or  motor  bicycle.  Some 
experience  of  flying.    Who  will  help?" 

Even  as  we  write  we  find  this  adver- 
tisement  in  the  ".\gony  Column"  of  the 
Times  published  on  June  27: 

"DADDLEDAR:    Y'our  room's  just  as 
you  left  it  so  long  ago.    Y'our  slippers 
on   the  hearthrug  where  you  dropped 
them;  your  half- burnt  cigar  and  your 
matches  on  the  tafcle;   the  newspaper 
you  were  reading  is  on  the  floor  beside 
j  your  chair.    How  far  out  of  date!!  The 
1  page  it  is  open  at  reports  the  relief  o( 
Ladysmlth.    Will  you  never  return  to 
I  those  who  love  you  so  devotedly  and 
I  sincerely  and  grieve  for  you  so  deeply?"  | 


VENICE  IN  THE  FENWAY 


Lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  that  gondolas  will 
goon  be  seen  in  the  waters  of  the  Fen- 
way. '  Disra'^li  in  "Lothair"  spoke  of 
the  hansom  cab  as  the  gondola  of 
London;  someone  of  equally  exuberant 
fancy  may  yet  characterize  the  taxi- 
cab  as  the  gondolii  of  the  Fenway. 
For  years  the  gondoliers  of  Venice 
,sang  lines  of  Tasso,  but  while  the 
Austrians  ruled  the  songs  were 
hushed.  Who  will  write  the  songs  for 
the  Fenway?  Or  will  the  gondoliers 
—the  late  John  Stetson  used  to  allude 
to  Sullivan's  operetta  of  that  name  as 
"The  Gone-Dollars"— shout  rag-time 
ditties  popular  in  the  variety 
theatres? 

Tho  gondola  is  certainly  more  ro- 
mantic than  the  swan  boat  dear  to 
lovers  in  the  Public  Garden.  Some 
have  urged  the  purchase  of  a  bulbul 
or  two  warranted  to  sing  mellifiuously, 
but  the  authorities  have  been  deaf 
or  vaguely  suspicious  of  a  jest  lurk- 
ing in  the  Tjroposition.  Perhaps  they 
remembered  the  alderman  who  recom- 
mended the  acqui.'ition  of  a  pair  of 
gonaclas  for  the  Public  Garen  that 
there  might  be  some  little  ones  for 
the  amusement  of  the  children.  But 
the  Fenway  is  the  one  and  only  place 
for  the  gon<lcla.    There  is  tlie  Italian 


IKil.irc,  liii  if  are  .'jtiiiely  imMie  wuil'!- 
ings;  there  is  the  air  of  mystery  at 
night ;  and,  as  at  Venice,  there  are  the 
mosquitoes.  When  the  gondolas  arrive 
— arc  they  to  be  iniported  or  made  in 
Boston?— -there  should  be  a  dedicatory 
service.  Some  member  of  the  Brown- 
ing Society  could  easily  be  persuaded 
to  recite  "In  a  Gondola"  and  there 
are  numberless  barcaroles  for  orches- 
tra 01  military  band. 

Other  Venetian  things  and  practices 
might  be  imported  w-itli  the  gondolas. 
When  Ma.ster  Laurence  Aldersey, 
merchant  of  London,  visited  the  city 
In  1,")81  he  observed  that  "no  man  may 
weare  a  weajion,  except  he  be  a  soul- 
dier  for  the  Seigniorie,  or  a  schoUar 
of  Padna,  or  a  gentleman  of  great 
countenance,  and  yet  he  may  not  do 
that  without  licence."  Here  in  Bos- 
ton, as  in  ot.ier  American  cities,  the 
Ijistol  Is  a  familiar  plaything.  "As 
for  the  womr^n  of  Venice,"  remarked 
Master  Aldersey,  "they  be  rather 
monsters  than  women.  Every  Shoo- 
makers  or  Taylors  wife  will  have  a 
tfowne  of  silite,  and  one  to  carle  up 
her  traine,  wearing  their  shooes  very 
neerc  lialfe  a  yard  high  from  the 
ground;  If  a  stranger  meete  one  of 
tliem,  he  will  surely  thlnke  by  the 
state  that  s!ie  goetli  with,  that  he 
meeteth  a  Lady."  Surely  a* new  ex- 
travagance in  dress  would  be  wel- 
,  come. 

In  the  spacious,  gorgeous  days  and 
nights  of  Venice,  women  and  men 
often  wore  masks.  If  thi?  custom 
came  into  fashion  in  the  Fenway  the 
police,  sworn  foes  to  romanticism, 
might  object.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  Jones  with  his  lady  love, 
both  mas!ted,  in  a  gondola,  Jones 
strumming  a  mandolin,  the  gondolier 
singing,  the  moon  a-shining,  while 
the  jealous  ;-"'mith  follows  in  a  gon 
dola  that  is  black,  silent,  sinister. 


] 


That  indeed,  which  chiefly  angers  and 
excites  us  now,  as  we  contemplate  the  so- 
ciety in  which  we  live,  is  not  a  conviction 
that  the  world  is  a  worse  place  now  than 
It  has  ever  been,  but  the  feeling  that  we 
have  lost  grip  over  the  course  of  events, 
and  are  stupidly  wasting  the  power  over 
nature  which  might  make  the  world  In- 
finitely better. 

Thunder  and  Guns. 

The  Dally  Chronicle  is  discussing  se- 
riously the  Que.ition  whether  the  bel- 
lowing of  thunder  carries  farther  than 
:  the  roar  of  cannon.  Some  say  that 
.  thunder  is  inaudible  30  miles  away;  some 
say  lb  Artil'ery  is  easily  heard  30  miles 
off  When  Paris  was  besieged  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  Krupp's  guns 
were  heard  at  Dieppe,  a  distance  of  90 
miles  Some  one  living  In  Banbury 
writes  that  he  can  hear  the  cannon  In 
the  Channel  off  Weymouth,  120  miles 
awav.  which  reminds  one  of  Arago  s 
statement  that  the  cannonading  at 
Waterloo  was  heard  at  a  distance  of  Uo 

™'aU  this  recalls  a  remark  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Bayle  in  his  consideration  of 
the  prophet  Elisha  and  his  deeds.  It 
seems,  according  to  Epiphanus,  that 
when  Elisha  was  born,  a  golden  calf  at 
Siloam  bellowed  so  loudly  that  it  was 
heard  at  Jerusalem.  '  The  high  priest, 
consulting  the  stones  on  Ws  breast  plate 
the  urim  and  thummim,  announced  that 
a  prophet  was  born  who  should  destroy 
the  idols.  An  English  commentator  was 
much  exercised  over  the  distance  be 
tween  Siloam  and  Jerusalem,  where 
upon  Mr.  Bayle  remarked:  "It  is  as 
easv  to  make  the  bellowing  of  a  statue 
'  heard  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30 
leagues  as  from  20  to  30  paces  Whojr 
ever  could  work  the  latter  miracle  could 
work  the  former." 

!  Danger! 

1    The  Lancet  has  been  the  great  kill- 
I  joy  for  many  years.    It  has  taught  UB 
•that  death  lurks  grinning  in  the  domes- 
;tic  and  public  door-knob,  the  telephone, 
curtains,  houehair  sofas,  cracked  gob- 
lets and  tumblers— whatever  the  Hps  or 
the  hand  or  the  naked  foot  can  touclu 
Since  the  London  Times  has  been  sola 
for  a  penns    it   is  a  dangerous  rivall 
through  the   institution   of  a  hygienlCI 
■campaign.      Stolid     Enghshmen  havel 
■  been  frightened,  learning  that  fruit  is 
'gathered  by  dirty  hands.    Take  straw- 
'  berries,  for  example.    Y'ou  cannot  very  I 
well  wash  them,  and  it  is  not  given  tol 
everyone  to  have  his  own  patch  froinl 
which  he  can  gaily  pick  before  break-l 
1  fast     Wp  have  read  that  the  Italians  1 
wash  them  in  a  cheap  wine  and  thenl 
'  eat  them  with  wine  of  a  higher  prlce.P 
This  is  no  'onger  a  peaceful,  restfUd 
world.     Dr    Osier  tells  us  we  are  al 
tuberculous;    Dr.    Vaillard    says  thai 
from  four  to  six  per  cent,  of  all  typhoK 
patients  become  chronic  carriers.  Whaij 
are  we  to  "o?    The  first  thing  Is  t<l 
keep  out  of  the  kitchen,  whether  It  ml 
your  own,  ti-at  of  a  restaurant,  che«l 
or  fashionable,  or  that  of  your  cluOI 
Mr.  W.  G.  Thorpe  tells  the  sad  story ) 
familiar  in  Mauritius,  of  a  young  > 
sucar  Planter  who,  newly  arrlv. 


j  ...-L'l  o,x.iai_i!tjd  and  silent,  jiro. 

'/  iiiig  first  to  the  cellarette  for  a 
Jiss  of  Glfenlivat  straight.  His  spirits 
Mi  not  revive,  a  sober  melancholy  set- 
led  upon  him,  he  withdrew  himself 
Com  the  society  of  his  fellow-men,  took 
to  reading  Dr.  McGawke's  sermons,  and 
2ventually  died  young." 


orV 


Pronunciation. 

e  spoke  of  the  carelessness  of  poets 
pronunciation  of  proper  names.  How 
nany    men    of   pedestrian    minds  are 
ite  sure  about  the  steamship  Impcra- 
How    should    the    name    of  the 
ew    16,000-ton    liner,    the  Alcantara. 

pronounced;  as  at  Southamp- 
on      or     as      at     Buenos  Ayres? 

The  penultimate  should  be  short  and 
the  emphasis   on  the  second  syllable. 

Anna  Karenina  i?  altered,  in  English 
mouths,  by  the  same  error  of  a  long 
penultimate  syllable;  so  are  a  score  of 
Italian     names  —  Stromboli,  Levanto, 
Otranto,  the  Veneto.    It  is  the  rarest 
thing   to  hear   the  battle  of  Lepanto 
named   properly,   and   Scutari,   and  so 
round  the -world.    Why  is  it  that  the 
English  mispronunciation  sounds  senti- 
-nental?   For  it  does.    Moreover,  all  the 
shopgirls  have  been  taught  the  same 
nistake  with  the  Medici  collar,  though  ; 
hey  have  the  Italian   'c'  right.    And  i 
hey  invariably  correct  the  purchaser:  ; 
Oh,  you  mean  Medeechy."  "  I 

A  prominent  physician  in  Boston  once  i 
iald  that  he  did  not  dare  to  pronounce  j 
•paresis"  correctly  lest  his  patients  ! 
ihould  think  him  Illiterate.  Some  may  i 
•emember  ';he  late  William  Everett'.s 
idventure  in  Congress  with  "octopus." 
^ny  one  that  attempts  to  speak  our' 
leautiful  langtiage  correctly  runs  the 
i.«k  of  being  thought  a  prig. 


For  Lovers  of  Statistics. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  neglected 
he  interests  of  the  farmer  and  the 
tatistician.  One  at  a  time;  how  let  us 
onsult  the  pleasure  of  the  latter.  We 
luote  from  a  huge  statistical  chart 
hown  at  the  Stuttgart  hygenlc  Exhibi- 
lon.  The  chart  shows  that  in  Germany 
■ne  child  is  born  every  16  seconds;  two 
ets  of  twins  are  born  every  hour;  one 
lerson  dies  every  28  seconds;  35  Infants 
lie  every  hour;  one  victim  of  tubercu- 
3sis  dies  every  4V^  minutes;  one  victim 
{f  Infectious  tumors  dies  every  10  min- 
^ites;  three  fatal  accidents  occur  every 
our;  one  suicide  occurs  each  hour, 
lermany's  population  Increases  by  100 
very  hour. 

BIsmark  told  Mr.  John  Booth  in  1879 
hat    when    he    was    stationed    at  St 
'etersburg,  he  used  to  drink  two  bot- 
tes  of  champagne  a  day.    He  estimated 
;iat  he  had  drunk  in  all  5000  bottles  of 
ihanipagne  and  smoked  100,000  cigars, 
nd  yet  in  his  later  years  he  was  not 
appy.    Perhaps  some  bright  eyed  boy 
ould  figure  out  the  cost  of  the  cham"- 
agne  and  tobacco.  If  he  knew  the  kind 
f    cigars    BIsmark    smoked,    and  the 
ationality  and  the  quality  of  the  wine 
Wme  otLordGIenoonner's  cigarsbrought 
t  an  auction  sale  from    $20    to  $26 
hundred,  while  some  of  the  late  Lord 
nv.lor's  brought  $43.75.     The  Flor  de 
ili.i.  Intimldads,  and  La  Corona  bring 
I.iindon  $250  a  hundred.    "After  the 
•  m.^on  Raid  the  great  slump  In  South 
:-  an   shares  Created  a  demand  for 
IS  9  in.  long  and  4  in.  round  the 
St.    Dealers  proclaimed  the  security 
their  position  by  smoking  cigars  at 
■  'I  the  hundred." 


mentlng  th^^a-wyer  on  his  ability  as 
an*  elocutionist,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
claiming the  proposition  that  he  was 
responsible  for  what  his  heroines  did 
or  said.  Yet  during;  the  Beecher-Til- 
ton  trial  much  tim;  was  wasted  while 
)VIr  Evarts  s.nd  M  -  Tilton  discussed 
literary  questions  in  the  cross-exam- 
ination of  the  latter  and  entered  Into 
an  analysis  of  verbal  niceties-  In 
English  courts,  where  the  presiding 
judge  exerts  a  personal  influence  in  a 
manner  unknown  in  this  country, 
there  are  often  dramatic  scenes  and 
tragedy  admits  relieving  episodes  of 
comedy  and  even  farce.  Not  without 
reason  did  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  cari- 
cature Justice  Darling  as  wearing  a 
blacli  cap — with  bells. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  a 
French  jury  :s  not  better  able  to  de- 
cide the  real  merits  of  a  case.  M.  and 
Mme.  Caillaux  make  their  long 
speeches,  arguments  if  you  please; 
the  judge  lets  them  run  on,  asks  all 
sorts  of  questions;  and  at  the  end  the 
jurymen  must  have  a  fair  idea  of  the 
defendant's  character  and  possible  ex- 
cuse. They  are  probably  no  more  in- 
fluenced by  M.  Caillaux  gallantly 
kissing  his  wife's  hand,  than  twelve 
Jerseyites  or  New  Englanders  are  by 
a  mother  sobbing  near  her  accused 
von,  or  a  wife  whispering  in  the  ear 
of  the  defendant's  counsel. 

All  trials  of  importance  are  dra- 
matic, theatrical.  The  plays  within 
plays  on  the  stage  are  as  a  rule  less 
thrilling.  The  lawyer  may  smile  at 
the  pretense  of  realism;  he  may  won- , 
der  why  Charles  Reade,  called  to  the 
bar,  blundered  in  the  trial  scene  in 
"Griffith  Gaunt";  yet  if  he  should  see 
certain  murder  trials  in  this  country 
staged,  or  described  in  fiction,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  exclaim:  "Pre- 
posterous!" Each  one  in  the  court 
room  plays  his  part.  The  accused,  or 
the  defendant  in  a  civil  case  may  be 
the  leading  actor,  but  his  histrionic 
ability  is  often  disputed,  and  as  trials 
are  conducted  in  this  country  with 
I  floods   of   testimony  £roca  aliauists, 

endless  legal  arguments,  attempts  to 
conceal  rather  than  to  discover  the 
truth,  the  jurymen  in  the  befogging 
atmosphere  cannot  always  be  judi- 
cious critics. 

The  first  of  all  Ws  les«OBS  to  his  disciples 
was  the  lesson  of  silence.  With  him  medita- 
tion was  a  necessary  prellmrnaiT  to  wisdom, 
meditation  set  a  bridle  on  all  speech,  robbed 
words,  which  poets  style  winged,  of  their 
pinions  and  restrained  them  within  the  white 
barrier  of  tie  teeth. 


foreign  locomotives  from  American  so 
that  the  former  do  not  have  the  dis- 
agreeable "chou-chou"  noise? 

H.  P.  C. 

It  is  easy  to  ask  questions.  It  is 
still  easier  not  to  answer  them.  Never- 
theless, a  cheerful  motto  is,  "We  strive 
to  please."  CI.)  We  do  not  know  what 
"K"  boots  are.  Possibly  some  expert 
In  "footwear"  will  oblige.  (2.)  They  say 
oil  Cape  Cod  when  the  wind  having  been 
east,  goes  to  north  and  then  suddenly 
to  the  southwest  that  It  backed  the 
wrong  way  for  pleasant  weather.  The 
wind  should  go  from  the  east  to  the 
southeast,  then  south,  then  southwest. 
(3.1  "Whipper  snapper"  is  a  dialect  and 
dictionary  word  found  in  every  diction- 
ary of  reasonable  size,  (i.)  We  do  not 
know. 
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In  Sunny  Italy. 

The  Italians  have  long  been  noted  for 
leir  modest,  temperate  living,  and 
lany  of  them  for  their  thrift.   Yet  even 

Italy  there  are  preachers  of  the  sim- 
e  life  and  economic  reform.  There  Is 
>w  an  attempt  to  abolfsh  the  practice 

supplying  free  drinks  to  the  Chamber 
Deputies.     Representatives   in  the 

iian  parliament  receive  no  pay;  their 
ivileges  are  free  railway  travel  and 
ee  drinks.  Thus,  deputies  are  supplied 
■atuitously  at  a  buffet  in  the  lobby 
ith  beer,  wine,  spirits,  coffee,  ices, 
ineral  waters.  The  value  consumed  iri 
12  by  50S  deputies  was  barely  $4000,  and 
|(JD0  of  this  went  for  mineral  waters  ! 
,'hcn  a  deputy  rises  to  make  a  formal 
peech,  a  page  brings  coffee  and  iced 
ater.  .\  neighbor  of  the  speaker  pours  ' 
'm  out  a  cup  and  keeps  it  filled.  Imag- 
•  •  a  free  bar  in  the  Capital  at  Wash- 

(  ^n.  or  even  at  the  State  House  on 

i-.on  Hill.  What  would  be  the  value 
■  n^^umed  in  a  session?  Here  is  a  prob- 
m  for  hardened  statisticians  and 
ight-eyed  little  boys. 

THEATRICAL  TRIALS. 

No  sooner  had  Mme.  Caillaux  ap- 
peared as  a  witn<-ss  than  the  smug 
English-speaking  folk  began  to  talk 
bout  the  "thoatricalness"  of  a  French 
rial  Attention  was  called  to  the 
act  that  M.  Paul  Bourget  wore  "a  I 
pick  and  span  morning  suit."  How' 

■lould  he  have  arrayed  himself?  In' 
he  evening  dress  worn  by  French- 
nen  at  d^y  weddings  and  by  singers, 
ilanists  and  fiddlers  at  afternoon 
oncerts?  Then  there  was  the  scene 
letween  the  novelist  and  Maltre 
jabori;  the  learnfer"  counsel  reading  a 
>ag<;  or  two  from  M   Bourget's  "De- 

on  de  Midi";  the  novelist  compU- 


That  Whale  Story. 

The  Herald  published  a  few  days  ago 
a  story  about  a  sleeping  whale  seen 
from  the  decks  of  an  Atlantic  liner; 
how  one  of  the  passengers  who  has  the 
habit  of  carrying  a  harpoon  with  him 
as  others  always  have  an  umbrella  or 
a  little  medicine  chest,  threw  the 
weapon  and  disturbed  the  peaceful 
monster  who  was  perhaps  dreaming  of 
the  great  white  squid.  Thereupon  sea- 
faring men  all  over  the  counti-y  debated 
the  question  whether  a  whale  was  ever 
seen  asleep.  The  great  majority 
laughed  the  disagreeable  laugh  of  in- 
credulity. To  us  the  strange  feature  of 
this  story  was  the  harpoon  included  in 
the  stateroom  baggage  of  the  passen- 
ger, but  only  a  little  while  afterwards 
we  read  of  a  young  woman  who  spoke 
carelessly  of  firing  a  harpoon-gun  on 
another  sea,  so  that  we  evidently  are 
not  wide  awake  to  the  world's  work 
and  play.  Wishing  to  find  out  whether 
the  whale  slept  In  romance,  we  re-rea4 
"Moby  Dick,"  but  In  Melville's  wild 
tale,  which  Includes  the  remarkable 
Town-Ho's  story,  the  whales  of  high 
and  low  degree  are  in  action.  Yet  there 
is  poetical  sanction  for  the  sleeper.  Let 
Milton  be  summoned  as  a  witness: 
There  Leviathan. 
Hugest  of  living  creatures.  In  the  deep 
Stretched  like  a  promontory  sleeps  or 
swims, 

And  seems  a  moving  land. 


Foreign  News= 
There  was  an  old  Joke  about  the  man 
who  would  take  anything  that  was  not 

nailed  down  and  went  off  one  day  with 
the  kitchen  stove.  This  jocose  incident 
was  Introduced  in  one  of  Hoyfs  farce 
comedies,  "The  Parlor  Match,"  if  w.j 
are  not  mistaken,  and  "Old  Hoss"  was 
seen  carrying  away  the  stove  with  a 
flre  in  it.  Not  long  ago  thieves  took 
a  valuable  mantelpiece  carved  In  wood 
and  ornamented  with  costly  marble 
from  an  unoccupied  and  Early  Georgian 
house  In'  London. 

Mr.  Fllson  Young  is  greatly  disturbed 
because  the  tweed  cricketing  cap  Is 
worn  by  "peasant  women"  in  remote 
parts  of  England,  In  mountainous  coun- 
ties where  cricket  has  never  been 
played.  He  Is  also  impressed  bv  "the 
low  average  of  ability"  shown  by  the 
bathers  on  the  Cornish  seashore.  He 
speaks  of  the  futile  splashlngs  and  dip- 
pings In  shallow  water.  He  might  won- 
der in  New  England  sea  towns  at  min 
wearing  yachting  shoes  and  caps  who 
never  go  aboard  a  boat  As  for  the 
futile  dippings  in  shallow  water,  that 
is  a  matter  chiefly  of  costume.  The 
handsomer  the  bathing  dress,  and  the 
more  pleased  a  woman  Is  with  her 
figure,  the  less  is  her  desire  for  com- 
plete watery  concealmen:.  She  believes 
m  sun  baths  and  sand  sports. 

The  science  of  "glossomancy"  is  now* 
practised  in  Paris.  The  character  of  a 
man  or  woman  Is  read  by  the  tongue. 
If  the  tongue  is  long,  it  shows  frank- 
ness; if  short,  dissimulation.  If  It  Is 
long  and  broad,  the  owner  Is  Inclined 
to  gossip;  If  It  is  short  and  narrow,  the 
owner  Is  sly  and  bad  tempered:  and  so 
on,  and  so  one.  All  of  this  is  Important 
if  true.  There  are  old-fashioned  people 
who  think  that  James  said  everything 
there  was  to  be  said  about  the  tongue 
in  the  third  chapter  of  his  general 
epistle. 

The  market  price  of  "a  common  table 
lettuce"  at  Covent  Garden  should  be 
"three  a  penny."  On  account  of  the 
dry  season  the  price  has  gone  up  to  10 
cents  apiece,  and  thrifty  housewives 
are  dismayed.  "A  lettuce"  has  a  queer 
sound  to  New  Englanders,  ^nd  "let- 
tuces" exotic,  as  In  the  lines  by  Leigh 
Hunt: 

Jones  likes   his   lettuces  undrest. 
D'ye  ask  the  reason  7 
'TIs  confessed. 

That  Is  the  way  Jones  likes  them  best. 
TiTien  did  lettuce  come  into  common 
use  in  this  country?  Bills  of  fare  in 
well-kept  hotels  of  the  forties  and 
fifties  do  not  mention  It.  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Mower,  In  his  "Reminiscenoes  of  a 
Hotel  Man,"  Includes  the  bill  of  fare 
of  the  dinner  given  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  Revere  House,  on  May 
19,  1847.  There  is  no  mention  of  a 
salad,  but  turkey's  wings,  stuffed, 
were  served  on  spinach,  and  there  was 
asparagus  sauce  for  the  stewed  pig- 
eons. At  the  Howard  Hotel  in  New 
York  In  1847,  and  at  the  Revere  House 
In  Boston,  when  Alfred  Bunn,  Esq., 
visited  it  In  the  early  fifties,  there  is 
no  mention  of  lettuce.  Mr.  Mower 
prints  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  first  din- 
ner at  the  Tremont  House,  Oct.  16, 
1829.  There  were  two  soups— terrapin 
and  a  la  Julienne— and  then  four 
courses  and  a  dessert,  the  fourth 
course  including  pies  and  puddings, 
the  dessert  pears  and  grapes;  but  there 
is  no  allusion  to  vegetables  or  salads. 
Lettuce  was  not  often  on  many  tables 
in  the  western  Massachusetts  of  the 
sixties.  It  was  always  eaten  with 
sugar  and  vinegar,  and  yet  there  was 
olive  oil  in  the  caster.  By  the  way, 
what  has  become  of  all  the  casters', 
once  thought  Indispensable,  now  con- 
sidered as  hopelessly  vulgar?  "Will 
you  have  .anything  from,  the  caster?" 
This  once  courteous  question  would 
cause  the  genteel  to  shudder. 


THE  SAD-EYED 


Easily  Asked.  i 

IAs  the  World  Wags: 

Here  are  a  few  nuts  to  crack: 
In    "Yeyehe,"    by   Richard    Pryce,  I 
I  read  "Miss  Dexter  went  away  with  a. 
I  straight  back  and  K  boots."    What  are 
"K  boots?" 
"The  wind  backed  round  the  wrong 
j  way.','   What  is  the  "wrong  way,"  and 
why? 

i    What   Is   the  meaning   of  the  word 

"whipper  snapper"? 
1    What  Is  the  difference  in  the  make  of 


Mr.  A.  C.  Carmichael,  an  Aus- 
tralian politician,  made  the  statement 
that  the  looks  of  Englishmen  are 
sad.  The  London  Daily  Chronicle 
[thereupon  gathered  evidence,  looked 
!at  faces  in  the  street,  consulted  se- 
rious persons  and  professional  hu- 
morists. Mr.  Jerningh.am,  known  in 
I. tiers  as  "Marmadukc,"  declared 
t'lat  "England  and  Scowland  are  al- 
most   interchangeable   words."  Mr. 


George  Robey,  applauded  in  music 
halls  as  "The  Prime  Minister  of 
Mirth,"  said  that  his  little  boy  asked 
him  only  the  other  day  why  all  the 
people  looked  so  sad;  that  his  dresser 
and  he  going  from  the  Palladium  to 
the  Coliseum  saw  only  one  girl  smile. 
Reporters  of  the  Daily  Chronicle 
counted  only  11  smiling  faces  in  a 
populous  area.  Mr.  Jerningham  said 
that  laughter  is  a  new  idea  in  Eng- 
land; the  general  public  has  learned 
only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that 
laughter  is  not  necessarily  disreput- 
able; Edward  VII.,  as  prince  of 
"Wales,  first  taught  the  groat  middle 
class  that  it  was  not  sinful  to  smile. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  ever  made  a 
joke,  he  would  not  have  become  emi- 
nent. There  has  been  progress.  Some 
even  laugh  behind  the  counter.  "The 
very  sacredness  of  the  middle  class 
dinner  table  has  almost  been  swept 
u  way." 

The  answer  might  be  made  to  Mr. 
Carmichael  that  the  English  have 
good  cause  to  be  sad.  There  are  the 
militant  suffragists  with  their  little 
hatchets,  bombs  ar>d  torches.  There 
is  the  trouble  in  Ulster.  There  is  the 
ever  present  fear  of  the  German 
aerial  invasion.  There  is  also  the 
English  musical  comedy. 

But  has  not  the  sober  faced  Eng- 
glishman  been  a  thing  apart  from  the 
day  that  Froissart  remarked  on  his 
taking  his  pleasure  sadly.  In  for- 
eign caricature  and  romance  and  on 
the  foreign  stage  the  Englishman  has 
long  been  portrayed  as  grave,  im- 
perturbable, matter-of-fact,  dense.  If 
the  truth  of  this  portraiture  is  ques- 
tioned, some  point  to  Punch;  others 
to  the  culture  and  the  worship  of  the 
sun. 

Even  Americans  visiting  Boston 
speak  of  the  sad,  careworn  faces  seen 
in  the  streets,  the  shops,  even  in  the 
opera  house.  The  climate  no  doubt 
affects  face  as  w*ll  as  voice.  The 
din  and  dust  discourage  light-hearted 
conversation.  On  the  other  hand,  no- 
w'here  does  a  farce,  with  or  without 
music,  attract  greater  audiences  than 
in  this  city.  Nowhere  are  there 
more  thankful  audiences.  The  laugh- 
ter is  of  the  hair-trigger  order.  It 
is  often  anticipating;  it  precedes  the 
jest,  the  antic' 

This  certainly  is  true:  a  public  man, 
who  is  accused  of  being  a  humorist, 
seldom  gratifies  his  ambition.  "Tom" 
Corwin  years  ago  made  a  famous  re- 
mark conceriimg  tlie  character  of  any 
statesman  whose  statue  rises  in  mem- 
ory. Lincoln  was  accused  of  being  a 
buffoon.  At  the  national  capital,  Nye 
and  Cox,  famous  as  jesters,  were  un- 
derrated as  debaters.  The  wit  of 
Reed  did  not  advance  him.  Thou- 
sands of  stolid  Englishmen  distrused 
Disraeli  chiefly  because  he  was 
"flippant."  The  serious  writings  of 
Mark  Twain  are  seldom  taken  at 
their  full  \alue.  Mr.  Carmichael 
might  extend  his  observation.  The 
face  of  the  English  speaking  person, 
wherever  he  may  be  found,  is  seldom 
gay,  seldom  cheerful. 


'•  Any  reviewer  of  dramatic,  operatic 
ftnd  concert  performances  is  greatly 
daring  when  he  makes  a  yearly  volume 
out  of  his  articles  and  puts  it  before  the 
public.  Few  have  survived  the  test. 
Among  the  EngUsh  writers  aboiit  the 
theatre,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lewes 
and  Morley  are  still  entertaining  and 
Illuminative.  Theophile  G.iutier  s  feuil- 
letons  are  still  delightful.  The  more 
unpromising  the  .subject,  the  more 
brilliant  was  "Theo."  Then  there  are 
Barbev  d'Aurevllly  and  Sarcey,  -very 
different  men  with  widely  differing  opin- 
ions. Add  to  them  Jules  Lemaltre. 
Among  musical  writers,  H.  F.  Chorley, 
tn  spite  of  his  prejudices  and  his  abjec't 
worship  of  Mendelssohn,  Is  still  worth 
while  Berlioz  is  still  admirable  in 
praise  or  blame.  There  Is  Hanslick, 
even  more  prejudiced,  witness  his  treat- 
ment of  Liszt,  Wagner,  Tschaikowsky, 
Bruckner,  and  his  indiscriminate  puffery 
of  Brahms 

The  newspaper  article  is  hastily  read 
and  quickly  forgotten.  It  is  often  mis- 
quoted. The  headlines  may  not  epit- 
omize the  substance  of  the  review  or 
may  falsify  it.  and  for  many  readers 
the  headlines  are  sufficient.  There  are 
readers  who  pride  themselves  on  "read- 
ing between  tlie  lines."  Their  own  likes 
cr  dislikes  color  tiie  printed  words,  and 
they  in  conversation  afterwards  do  the 
writer  injustice.  But  when  the  articles 
are  published  in  book  form,  the  reader.-^ 
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of  a   su  nay  well  ', 

rub  their  the  writ- 

>r  ^ii'-nt.  How 

to  write  as  he 
.  H'W  could 

<'i;iirir;.  •  .iic  Srhiimann? 

PUI  H.iiu;;.  ^>  r  .i:;:ilr.st  lAsT.t  und 
WaKiur  simi  iy  tr'Un  i  .  isoiKil  reasons, 
Irnni  wounded  vanity  or  fancied  negtlect? 
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^V'hen  Uossiius  '  lia/ber  of  Seville" 
WBs  performed  In  Italian  last  June  at 
the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees  In" 
Paris,  with  Miss  Lyne  and  Messrs. 
Anmto.  McCormack.  Tavecchla  and 
^'  '  oux.  the  cliief  singers.  M.  Arthur 
1  -:tn  took  the  trouble  to  look  at  a 
fi:  .if  the  Censeur  Kuropeen  for  1S19. 
Aupustin  Thierry,  afterwards  the  rele-  j 
brated  historian  of  the  Merovlnsrians  i 
»nd  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  then  the 
<lramatlc  critic  of  the  Censeur,  and  on 
the  26th  of  October  it  was  his  solemn 
duty  to  attend  the  first  performance  of 
"The  Barber  of  Seville"  at  the  Theatre 
Italien  In  Paris,  where  the  singers  were 
Mme.  Konzi  de  Hesnls.  the  famous 
Garcia.  Graziani  (Figaro).  Pellegrini 
<Bartolo)  and  De  Begnis  (BasUio).  il. 
Thierry  said  his  little  say:  "He  shows 
us."  says  M.  Pougin.  "how  the  most  in- 
telligent man  can  write  one  silly  thing 
after  another  when  he  presumes  to 
judge  on  art  to  which  he  is  a  complete 
stranger."  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Paislello's  "Barber"  was  then  In 
the  repertory. 

"A  young  living  composer  is  not  afraid 
to  enter  into  rivalry  with  a  man  who  Is 
T' I'd  aimed    by    Italy    as    one    of  the' 

;u.'<es  in  music,  and  Italy,  forgetting  | 
■      old    admiration,   has   crowned-  this  I 
boldness  with  unanimous  applause.  The 
performance  of  the  two  rival  operas  has; 
enabled  us  to  decide  between  Paislello 
and  Rossini,  between  the  old  and  the 
new  taste  of  Italy.    When  we  compare 
the  musical  speech  of  the  two  composers, 
when  we  find  in  the  one  co'-rectness  and 
propriety,  In  the  other  uncertainty  and 
confusion,  we  are  ready  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  not  a  new  people  now  dwelling  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines  ;  If  the  strains  | 
that  formed  the  songs  of  Pergolese,  and  I 
nourished    and    brought    to    perfection  i 
those  of  Clmarosa,  are  really  the  same 
as   those   that   find   pleasure   today   In  i 
formless  sketches,  in  an  eccentric  ming-  , 
ling  of  all  styles.   Here  are  to  be  found  j 
again,  and  they  are  astonished  at  find-  ■ 
Ing  themselves  together,  the  indecisive 
melody    of    Scotland,    the    dryness  of 
French  airs,  the  tumult  of  German  har- 
mony, and  at  interv-als  some  phrases  of 
Italian    song    badly    developed  foUow^ 
brusquely    one    another,    as    whiffs  of 
vapor  that  rise  and  at  once  disappear. 
This  is  what  struck  us  in  the  new  "Bar- 
ber of  Seville,  which  has  been  applaud- 
ed from  Milan  to  Naples.    •    •    •  Ros- 
sini has  added  nothing  to  musical  prog- 
ress.  Melody  and  harmony  are  wasted 
by  him  at  random  and  without  discern- 
■  t.  In  a  manner  to  tickh-  the  ear,  but 
".at  although  the  ear  is  flattered,  In- 
.-ence  must  be  absent,  or  moral  dis- 
I  iL-a.sure  woul'J  destroy  physical  enjoy- 
ment.   Rossini  does  not  pretend  to  ex-  [ 
cite  his  genius.    He  completely  Ignores 
the  great  secret  of  thv  art  of  Interesting 
by  the  fleeting  impressions  of  the  ear. 
The  characters  of  Figaro  and  Bartolo 
have  been,  so  to  speak,  inflated  by  Ros-  i 
slnl  and  developed  pompously  In  long ' 
arias  which  do  not  make  them  better 
comprehended ;    they    make    room  for 
grotesque    phrases,    for  bombastically 
comic  effects  in  which  the  composer  de- 
lights.   The  air  of   Basllio  concerning 
calumny  has  also  become  under  the  pen 
of  this  composer  a  long-winded  carica- 
ture, heavy  and  stilted,  ineffectual,  be- 
cause the  pretense  of  labor  is  clearly 
apparent.    •    •    •    The    opera   Is  not 
very  Interesting.    The  boldness  of  the 
strange   modulations,   tl>e   original  sln- 
trularity   of  the   orchestral  movement.s 
•  furnish  diversion,  but  nothing  of 
■.Ills  has  lasting  allurement." 
re.  indeed,  is  a  warning,  yet  what 
.  of  us  will  profit  by  it?    It  is  true 
some  have  a  greater  musical  know!- : 
;   they  would   not  find   "Scottish"  | 
dy  In  "The  Barber"  hearing  it  for 
■"r?t  time,  nor  would  they  speak  of 
h  airs  and  ncisy  German  har- 
cor.nection  with  Rossini's  mu. 
:  c-  of  the  Daniels  In  judgment 
taken  piano  lessons;  some  have] 
studied  an   elementarj-   book  on  ; 
lony;  thus  they  are  possibly  better  ; 
•jped  than  poor  Thierr>-,   who  waa  i 
XT  yearo  more  at  home  with  the  I 
--'ian  Kings.  But  man.v  of  us.  If  ! 
•  ri  to  see  what  we  wrote  seven  ; 
4'<,  wonder  at  our  enthusiasm  1 
niu.»ic  that  is  now  dead  and  at  our  i 
:re  to  appreciate  that  which  was 
'    and  vital.    There  Is  this  danger: 
I  the   timid    hearer,    fearing    lest  some 
'  Optra  or  symphony  may  pass  without 


lilt  ,    (■!.  :     I    ... 

the  "ultra  modern"  school.  He  has 
ears,  but  he  will  not  hear. 


Of  a 

Personal 


ible  recognition,  .welcomes  every 
work  as  a  masterpiece.    The  word 

chmaking"  is  often  in  his  mouth. 

:s  moro  dangerous  even  than  the 

-bound  conservative,  who.  thinking 
"classic'  music  stopped  with  S'l'au- 
,n  and  tlie^ir  is  no  other  music  than 


At  the  Invitation  of 
Cyril  Maude  meiVibers  of 
of  the  dramatic  profes- 
Nature  elon,  including  several 
theatrical  managers,  have  decided  to 
raise  a  memorial  to  the  late  -Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurence  Irving,  and  to  Invite  all 
those  connected  with  the  stage  throiiKh- 
out  the  wnrld  to  Join  them  in  this  en- 
deavor. This  committee  lias  been 
formed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber, (if  the  following  gentlemen:  Oscar 
Asche,  -Mian  Aynesworth,  S(|Uire  Ban- 
croft, Arthur  Bourchier,  Arthur  Chud- 
lelgh,  Robert  Courtneldge,  Arthur  Col- 
lins, George  Edwardes,  Charles  Froh- 
man,  J.  M.  GattI,  Johh  Hare,  Gerald  du 
Maurier,  Cyril  Maud-e.  Louis  Meyer, 
Walter  and  Frederick  Melville,  Forbes- 
Robertson.  Herbert  Tree.  J.  E.  Ve- 
drenne  and  Charles  Wyndham;  George 
Alexander  has  been  elected  chairman. 
Dennis  Eadie,  honorary  treasurer,  and 
Arthur  Curtis,  honorary  secretary;  and: 
invitations  are  now  being  Issued  asking 
ladles  of  the  dramatic  profession  to  join 
the  committee.  Subscriptions  may  be! 
sent  to  Mr.  Dennis  Eadle,  Royalty  The-| 
atre,  Dean  street,  Soho,  London,  W.  j 
Zelle  de  Lussan  Is  now  with  the] 
Moody-Manners  Opera  Company  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Theatre.  London.  She 
sang  in  concert  July  6.  "Her  charming 
manner  largely  compensates  for  certain 
defects  of  her  upper  register." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  states  that 
Julia  Marlowe  has  promised  to  give  a 
recital  at  the  Shakespeare  Festival  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon  next  month.  The 
festival  win  begrln  on  Aug.  24th  and  run 
until  the  29th.  Besides  plays  by 
Shakespeare.  Goldsmith,  St.  John  Han- 
kin,  and  Wilde,  there  will  be  a  series 
of  lectures,  also  "demonstrations"  by 
the  School  of  Folk  Song  and  Dance. 
Among  the  lecturers  will  be  Prof.  S.  H. 
Clark  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  townsfolk  will  produce  Tennyson's 
"The  Foresters"  as  a  pastoral  play. 
"A  conference  of  teachers  of  English 
will  be  held  during  the  first  two  weeks  [ 
of  the  festival,  and  will  be  attended  by 
delegates  from  ail  over  the  English- 
speaking  world.  This  year  the  atten-  ; 
tlon  of  the  delegates  will  be  concen- 
trated on  the  study  of  poetry,  the 
teaching  of  drama,  and  the  teaching  of 
self-expression  in  speech  and  action." 

W.  M.  Qulrke  of  Brighton,  Eng.,  has 
written  "Recollections  of  a  Violinist." 
published  by  William  Dawson  &  Sons. 
"Illustrious  names  adorn  his  history. 
We  read,  for  example,  how  Lord  P^n- 
dolph  Churchill  once  helped  him  on 
with  his  coat,  how  the  great  Count 
Schouvaloff  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
how  a  musician  vaguely  indicated  as 
'John'  u.sed  to  call  Mme.  Schumann 
'Clara.'  and  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
same  kind.  It  Is  all  genially  written, 
but  cannot  In  any  seriousness  be  said 
to  amount  to  very  jntjch." 

Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi  has  on  her 
program  a  song.  "Life  and  Death."  by 
Coleridge-Taylor.  After  singing  it  she 
says  to  the  audience:  "The  sale  of  this 
song  Is  very  importapt.  I  feel  I  must 
just  say  it.  as  the  money  will  go  to  the 
widow  and  children  of  Coleridge-Tay- 
lor." 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  Is  a  great 
admirer  of  "the  movies,"  and  is  finan- 
cially interested  In  a  very  big  scheme 
to  provide  the  world  with  films  of  an 
educational  chai  acter.  The  duke's  con- 
nection with  thi*  klnematograph  began 
in  this  way.  He  was  having  his  first 
view  of  motion  pictures  in  the  making, 
and  the  mana^er  told  the  operator  to 
put  him  into  a  scene.  It  was  no  sooner 
said  than  done:  almost  before  the  duke 
realized  what  w.as  h.ippenlng  he  was 
being  posed  Ar  the  camera.  He  proved 
such  an  adept  that  an  actual  scene  wa-s 
taken,  showinc  him  aiding  ihe  heroine 
to  escape  frov  the  machlnOTons  of  the 
wicked  countess  and  ber  band  of  con- 
spirators.— London  Opinion. 

G.  A.  Birmingham  says  In  his  "Lost 
Tribes":  "The;e  Is  nothing  so  sooth- 
ing to  a  man's  vanity  as  to  be  taken 
for  an  expert  in  theatrical  affairs.  No 
one  is  partic.iarly  pleased  at  being 
credited  with  icnowing  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  medic.''-',  profession.  Most  men 
are  merely  bcred  If  they  are  appealed 
to  as  author. lies  on  coal-minlng.  But 
everybody  like.-  to  think  that  he  has  an 
Inside  knowle'ge  of  the  stage.  This 
may  be  becanie  a  tradition  of  the  great 
wickedne.«s  of  .actors  'and  actresses  still 
exists.  All  men,  even  the  clergy,  like 
to  be  suspc-tcd  by  their  neighbors  of 
the  gayer  kinds  of  Immorality." 

Miss  Viola  Damory,  a  soprano.  Is 
announced  In  London  as  a  pupil  of 
Mme.  de  Xe.osky  and  Jean  do  Reszke 
of  Paris  ami  rf  Sir  Henry  Wood  of 
London.  Half  yrench  and  half  Englisii. 
she  is  the  wife  of  Maj.  Bayley,  "one  of 
the  most  popular  Artillery  officers  at 
Aldershot,"  After  all,  the  main  ques- 
tion Is:    "How  does  she  sing?" 

The  Herald  published  last  Sunday  a 
review  of  Stanley  Houghton's  play."?, 
es.says  and  reviews.  A  reviewer  for  t!ie 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  less  warm  in 
praise.  "Even  before  Mr.  Hou.ghton 
died  there  had  been  reason  for  feolinjr 
that  the  best  of  his  work  had  been  sem. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  being  pretty  gen- 
erally said  th.at  unless  he  could  r'>- 
turn  to  work  under  the  influence  of  hi.s 
Lancashire  Inspiration,  he  might  soon 
be  among  those  w'lio  no  longer  'count.' 
The  pircps  after  "Hindle  Wakes"  and 
"The  Tounger  Generation"  were  of  In- 


"f  111-  1 '.  . '  L  i  I  uru"  w,».s  wii;  •.r,i  ;ii  i.-r 
four  performances,  although  Mr.  Haw- 
trey  wa.>i  taking  the  clilef  part.  "Had 
his  phy.'iiial  condition  been  one  of  a 
healthy  harmony  he  might  have  Indeed 
become  a  g;eat  dramatists  rich  in  hu- 
manity, nnd  as  strong  on  the  genial  as 
on  the  sinister  side.  One  quality  he 
certalnl.v'  possessed  In  a  very  striking 
degree,  the  power  of  writing  eff'-ctive 
stage  dialogue.  He  seemed  innately  to 
have  ma-'Jtered  the  pause,  the  omission 
and  the  telling  word,  and  with  the  aure- 
ness  of  a  PInero  he  could  make  a  mere 
gesture  convey  wiiolo  depths  and  bur- 
dens of  character  and  circumstance. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  dramatic 
technic  his  plays  are  richly  worth  read- 
ing. Some  of  the  dramatic  criticisms  lie 
wrote  for  the  Manchester  Guardian  are 
reprinted,  but  they  contain  nothing  re- 
markable. ' 


Old  and 
New 


Plays  I'  pleasing  to 

l-  arn  that  Mr.  Phillip  Carr 
has  scored  a  distinct  suc- 
cess in  Paris,  where  all 
things  dramatic  are  carefully  and  criti- 
cally wei^;hLd  in  the  balance,  with  the 
Little  English  Theatre.  The  French,  as 
well  as  tlic  English  public— the  latter' 
would,  of  course.  Include  the  fairly  large 
American  colony— have  well  supported! 
the  venture,  and  Mr.  Carr  Is  already 
making  plans  for  the  reopening  in  Octo- 
ber. Mr.  Gaston  Mayer  had  recently  to 
curtail  his  season  of  French  plays  over 
here  for  lack  of  support,  so  that  had 
Mr.  Carr's  enterprise  failed  it  would 
have  only  been  a  case  of  tit  tor  tat. 
But.  as  a  rule,  the  Frenchman  Is  a  bet- 
ter and  more  intelligent  theatregoer 
than  the  Englishman,  and  lliough  we 
rather  wonder  how  he  managed  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Synge's  two  plays  which  were 
presented,  lie  went  and  apparently  ap- 
proved. Since  February  the  the.iire  has 
given  seven  productions,  •onsistin;  of 
11  plays,  t.vo  by  Shakespeare,  two  by 
Sheridan,  two  by  Bernard  Shaw,  two  j 
by  J.  M.  Synge,  one  by  Haddon  Cliam- 
bers,  one  by  LiOrd  Duosany,  and  one  by 
Oscar  Wilde.  Mr.  Carr,  at  the  conclud- 
ing performance  last  Monday,  spoke 
of  this  interesting  venture  of  his  as  a 
"modest  beginning,"  but  we  think  It  a ' 
very  excellent  one,  and  undoubtedly 
much  of  the  success  of  the  season  has 
been  due  to  his  judgment  In  the  ques- 
tion of  plays  as  well  as  players  Per- 
haps the  French  managers  would  do 
well  to  take  note  of  this  when  they, 
come  on  a  similar  errand  to  our  shores.] 
i-aJPall  Mall  Gazette. 

■Mr.  J.  B.  Clapp  of  Boston  writes  to 
!  The  Herald  as  follo-n-s :  "You  spoke  of 
'The  Van  Dyck.'  the  little  play  that 
Cosmo  Gordon-Lennox  adapted  from  the 
French.  It  was  given  here  In  Boston  at 
Keith's  In  May  190D,  with  Harrison  Hun- 
tor  as  the  master  thief,  the  part  acted 
by  Tree  ir,  London  and  by  Arnold  Daly 
in  New  York.  The  piece  is,  as  the  Lon- 
don papers  pronounced  it,  'a  gem,'  but 
when  it  was  seen  at  Keiths  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  its  popularity  at  the 
vaudeville  houses,  where  the  patrons 
'  apparently  do  not  care  for  good  plays 
unless  given  by  distinguished  actors. 
From  the  fact  that  'The  Van  Dyck'  has 
never  been  seen  here  again  It  would 
seem  as  If  the  patrons  of  the  variety 
theatres  did  not  wish  it." 

When  Mr.  Co-smo  Hamilton's  play 
"The  Blindness  of  Virtue"  was  revived 
in  London  ^t  tt>e  Ambassadors  theatre 
(July  2)  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  having 
spoken  of  the  careful  acting  and  the 
warm  reception,  remarked:  "Our  orig- 
inal criticism  of  the  play  still  holds 
good.  If  such  a  subject  was  to  be  dealt 
with  at  all.  it  was  artistically  imper- 
ative that  it  should  be  handled  with  an 
almost  ferocious  seriousness  as  Frank 
Wedeking  nandled  It,  for  the  Gei-man 
stage,  In  his  'Fruehllngs  Erwacken.'  At 
the  same  time,  we  foreshadowed  happier 
box-office  results  from  Mr.  Hamilton's 
lighter  methods  and  sunny  ending;  and 
that  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled.  As, 
moreover,  our  author  can  also  point  to 
the  awakening  effect  of  the  play  in  the 
United  States,  and  no  doubt  in  lesser 
measure  in  this  country  also,  he  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  saying,  'I  have 
done  what  I  set  out  to  do.  Let  'ferocious 

■  seriousness'  go  hang)" 

"The  Sin  of  David,"  by  Stephen  Phil- 
lips, was  produced  by  A.  B.  Irving  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre,  London,  on  July  9. 
The  pla.v'  was  originally  commissioned 

■  by  E.  s'.  AVillard.    It  was  published  a 
i  few  years  ago.    There  have  been  per- 
I  formances  in  Germany  and  Italy.  He- 
fore    the    production    in    London,  Mr. 
Phillips  said:     "People  have  asked  nie 

i  why  I  did  not  stick  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment story  as  It  stands.    But  I  wanted 
a  more  modern  point  of  view,  in  order 
I  to  bring  it  as  nearly  as  I  dared  to  our 
Q-w  n  times.    The  point  of  my  play  is  not 
the  mere  murder  of  Uriah  the  Hittlte 
(the  part  corresponding  to  him  in  the 
'  play  Is  Colonel  Mardyke),  but  to  raise 
the  question  whether  at  times  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  heaven  exacts  a  punish- 
ment here  on  earth  for  a  sin  which  has 
been     committed.       That     is     to  say, 
whether  the  death  of  the  child  of  Lisle 
and  Miriam  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
incidental   in  the  course  of  nature  or 
retributive  on  the  part  of  Providence. 
Keeping,  as  I  do.  the  Puritan  atmos- 
I  phere  and  the  belief  in  a  watchful  and 
j  Imminent  God.  I  have  always  believed 
;  that  this  very  much  deepens  the  natuu- 

■  ralness  of  the  drama.    In  style  I  have 


coufstt  where  a  more  ler-  j, 
vent  tone  has  to  fce  employed.  What-  I 
ever  the  f^^te  of  the  play  may  be  In  the  P 

theatre,  It  is  deeply  gratifying  to  me  to  { 
have  it  produced  by  an  actor-manager  of  j 
scholarship  and  imagination.     For  Imag-  | 
Inatlon  is  the  rarest  gift  among  actors. 
I  think  It  was  this  which  so  .aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  South  Africa  when  Mr. 
Irving  produced  the  play,   you  know, 
during   his  recent   tour.     The  English 
and  Dutch  colonials  are  men  who  have 
come  through  such  a  storm  of  primitive 
passion  that  their  praise  is  well  worth 
having  In  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  if  ! 
there  is  a   race  which  knows  its  Old  ; 
Testament  It  Is  the  Cape  Dutch,    in  the  ' 
last  act,  though,  the  question  is  insolu- 
ble, of  cour.se.    I  have  represented  the 
man  of  science,  the  physician,  as  scout-  , 
Ing  the  Idea  of  retribution  at  all.  He 
ascribes  the  tragedy  to  nature,  whereas! 
other  characters  la.v  stress  on  the  sense  i 
of  doom."    Mr.  Phillips  has  lately  passed 
through  a  double  medical  operation,  so 
this  attitude  of   the  professional  man 
has    an     Immediate     Interest     In  his 
thoughts.    "1  put  this  point  of  the  play 
to    my    surgeon."    he    said,    "and  his 
ansv^'er  was  that  no  appeal  to  Provi- 
dence would  have  removed  two  abscesses 
with  the  necessary  care  and  thorough- 
ness.   1  had  to  .assent  to  this  view.  but. 
of  course,  the  feelings  of  a  medical  man 
in  these  matters  must  be  utterly  apart 
from  those  of  conscience-tortured  char- 
acters who  conceive  themselves  In  the 
I  hands  of  an  angry  Deity." 
I    On  the  other  hand  Mr.   Irving  said 
[  that  the  theme  Is  the  impossibility  of 
bottling  or  supressing  human  passions. 
"P.  C."  of  the  Pall  .Mall  Gjizette  wrote 
j  that  the  play  combines  intense  drama 
and  atmosphere  with  a  literary  quality 
and   poetic  imagery   that   lift   it  high, 
above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  artl-' 
flcial  costume  play.     The  story,  thoughl 
It  has  often  done  duty  before  for  vari-j 
]  ous  writers,  was  Vresenled  in  a  splriti 
and  atmosphere   which   have  In  thenil 
the  true  note  of  Greek  tragedy  *  *  *| 
I  The  last  act  proved  not  so  good  as  the' 
I  first    two,    whi&k    were    excellent.  It! 
■  lacked  quite  the  right  note  of  elemental] 
grief  and  true  spontaneity  of  utterance, 
but  the  finish   brought  the  play  back 
to  its  first  level.     The  love  of  Hubert 
Lisle  for  the  beautiful  f  young  French 
girl-wife  Miriam,    full  of  the   'jole  de 
vivre'  of  her  country,  but  mated  to  a 
bigoted,  white  haired  old  soldier,  is,  we 
know,  doomed  from  the  start,  for  overt 
Rushland  House  and    Cromwells  army 
quartered  there,  is  the  blight  of  a  sour 
Calvinism  which  makes  of  God  only  a 
God  of  vengeance  and  not  of  love  and 
mere}'.      Lisle    comes    hither    as  the 
leader    of    the    Parliamentary  army. 
Mardyke's    superior,    and  immediately 
he    sees    Miriam,    her   smile    'made  a 
mist  of  the  wiiole  world',  and  for  her, 
as  she  frankly  expresses  her  love  forf, 
you  only   was   I   born.'      A  summons 
comes  to  the  camp  for  a  man  of  zeal 
to  head   on   assault  upon  the  enemy. 
In  answer,   Hurbert  Lisle  sends  Miri- 
am's   husband,    who.    aflame    for  the 
cause,  goes  forth  in  all  gladness  of  ser- 
vice to  his  death.     According  to  the 
story,  he  was  clearly  the  right  man  to 
send— the  summons  begs   Lisle  not  to 
imperil  his  valuable  life  by  going  him- 
self—but   Lisle's  conscience  Is  .already 
accusing  him  because  he  covets  Miri- 
am for  his  wife.     There  is  a  very  Im- 
pressive   curtain    to    the    second  act. 
where  Lisle,  conscience-f-tricken.  opens 
the  big  Bible  on  the  table  at  random, 
and,  with  Mardyke'E  horse  still  i  lalter- 
ing  in  the  distance,  finds  himself  con- 
fronted  with   the  passage   in   the  Old 
Testament  which  says.    'Set  ye  I'rlah 
In  the  for  etront  of  the  hottest  battle 
•  •  ■  •  Uiat  ho  may  be  smitten  and  die.' 
In  the  third  act  Lisle  and  Miriam  have 
been    married   nine    years,   and  their 
child  Is  sick  unto  death.  Conscience, 
which  has  been  lulled  by  passion,  1« 
awake   and    rages   again.      Lisle  ask 
the  doctor  if  he  believes  that  Heaven 
even  intervenes,  with  special  sickness, 
and.  with  a  spirit  in  advance  of  his  i 
age,    the    old    man    talks  eloquentl> 
against  devlne  interference.    The  ch.kl. 
as  in  the  Biblical  story,  dies,  and  the 
heartbroken  mother  learns  of  the  sin 
which  they  now  believe  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  child's  death.  The 
gloom  lifts  a  little  at  the  end,  when 
MIria.Ti,  who  turns  against  her  husband 
Is  won  over  by  a  fine  speech,  in  which 
Lisle  declares   tliat  now  is  their  real 
marriage,    freed   of   the  thrall   of  the 
senses  which  has  been  their  undoing. 
Its    ritual    memory,    and  repentance. 
Mr  Irving  took  the  part  of  Lisle;  Ml:^'' 
Miriam   Lewes,    that   of   Miriam;  Mr. 
Vlrbart    that   of    Mardyke,    and  Ml^■^ 
Marie  Linden  that  of  Mardyke's  mid- 
dle aged  sister,   "reputably  rusting  <o 
i  the  grave."  . 
I    The  "Rhesus"  of  Euripides  (recentl> 
translated  by  Gilbert  Murray)  vvill  be 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  English  by 
the  Poetic  Drama  Centre  of  the  Poetry 
Societv  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London, 
Oct.  l^K  ?.l  and  Ncv.  2.    The  production 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
.  Murray.  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston,  Acton 
■  Bond  and  other  prominent  actors  and 
actresse.'^  will  take  part. 

Here  1~  a  plca-sant  picture  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Tlieatre  at  the  "Old  Vic."  "Yo" 
smoke  at  the  People's  Theatre,  and  UKC 
wise  men,  vou  smoke  pipes.  Y'ou  bring 
vour  family  all  your  family,  with  you 
The  babv  may  occasionally  feel  that  his 
criticisms  cannot  wait  till  afterward 
but  nobody  minds.  One  of  the  audlenc*. 
at  least,  felt  that  his  remarks  much  a« 
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- 1  ealiug  tiie  ri,> 
homoliness. 
-  Uentlve,  very  iiii,  >  ■  m_' ,i  i:i 
i  r.  i.ioii>  s   fort'jnes,    very,  sympathetic. 
We  Uid  not  always  know  when  the  end 
of  a  speech  was,  and  we  might  appla.ud 
i'Ofore  the  last  line  was  spoken,  but  that 
>vas  'zeal,  Mr.  Easy,  all  zeal.'  We  some- 
'mes  showed  an  engaging  unfamlliarity 
'^•ith  the  story,  but,  after  all,  'The  Mer- 
hant  of  Venice,"  In  a  much  more  expen- 
ivo  theatre,  has  been  known  to  make 
/■e'lple  betray  that  they  were  so  happy 
not  to  know  what  was  coming  next. 
Tlicre  was  no  lack  of  comprehension. 

0  took  up  Shylock's  speeches,  not  In 
'lie  .spirit  of  those  who  hiss  the  villain, 
Jilt  us  they  were  meant.    We  knew  he 
v.as  not  all   evil.      We  answered  the 
Kieat  appeal,  'Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes,'  in 
hearty   human   fashion.     It  was  quite 
pl.Tin  that  we  thought  him  the  rear  eub- 
f^tance  of  the  piece.   We  might  be  glad 
of  his  defeat,  but  It  wa;s  the  Jew  and 
not   that   golden   girl   of   Belmont  for 
whom  we  felt.   It  would  indeed  be  unfair 
to  pretend  that  everything  was  under- 
tood.    Quite  obviously  the  Elizabethan 
language  was  a  puzzle  to  some.    At  the 
nd  of  Bassanlo's  first  scene  with  Shy- 
Tck:  'Tliree  thousand  ducats;  well.'  'Ay, 
for  three  months.'  one  heard  a  lady  say, 
'Oh,    'E  wants   'im   to  lend  'im  some 
money,  don't  e?'    And  probably  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  such  hard  thinking. 
For  at  times  the  response  of  the  audi- 
nce  was  a  trine  slow.    After  Shylock 
liked  best  Launcelot  Gobbo.  Such 
things  as  'It  Is  a  wise  father  that  knows 
is  own  child'  brought  down  the  house. 
We  were  tickled  by  Portia's  summary  of 
lier  lovers,  and  especially  by  'God  made 
him.    Therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man.' 
But  the  two  Gobbos  were  more  to  our 
ta-ste.     It  was  not,   however,   the  fun 
which  most  appealed  to  the  audience. 
.Shylock  commanded  us.    And  that  fact 
Is  cnoujifh  to  prove  that  'The  People's 
Theatre'  was  a  success." 
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Mme.  Alexandra  Fedo- 
rowa    of    the  Imperial 
Opera  House,  St.  Peters- 
Dancers  burg,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance  In  London  at  the  Coliseum, 
July  6,  "and  won  instant  recognition  as  I 
an    executant   only   less   accomplished,  j 
perhaps,  than  the  great  Pavlova  herself.  | 
Slie  has  beauty,  grace  and  charm,  but  it  ' 
is   the  exquisite   freshness  of  her  fas- 
cinating art  that  compels  enthusiasm." 

Tschaikowsky's  ballet,  "Le  Lac  des 
Cygnes,"  was  performed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, with  Mme.  Karsavina  as  leading 
(lancer,  at  Drury  Lahe,  July  7.  The 
I'all  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  ballet: 
"It  is  constructed  on  the  conventional 
if^ii.-a-S  favored  by  M.  Petipa,  the  Imperial 
maitrSS.<le  ballet,  and,  if  the  music  is 
felt  to  b*  banal  even  for  Tschalkowsky, 
who  could"' he  supremely  banal  on  occa- 
sion, it  mu!?t,  be  remembered  that  M. 
Petipa  had  amiable  habit  of  pre- 

scribing the  exat*.,t  number  of  bars  to  be 
required  at  each  point  in  the  score. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  inspira- 
tion. Yet  the  music  is  not  without 
beauty,  and  the  ballet  affords  the  dan- 
.  .  I  S  opportunities  of  displaying  the  vir- 
ninsity  that  is  concealed  in  the  other 

I  - nductions.  It  is  conventional,  may  be 
h  it  the  convention  is  a  sound  one,  and 
it^  piesentment  Is  such  as  only  these 
WMiiderful  dancers  could  have  given  us. 

II  Is  desirable  to  retain  it  in  the  reper-  j> 
t-iiro,  if  only  to  prove  to  the  sceptics! 
That,  if  other  methods  are  favored,  it  is  I 
not  for  lack  of  mastery  over  these."  I 

Some  may  like  to  be  reminded  of  "The  ! 
Jianoe;  Its  Place  In   Art  and  Life,"  by 
'J'rcy  and  Maigaret  West  Kinney.  The 
characteristic  dances  of  various  nations  j 
arc    described,    and   the   art  of   great  | 
artists    is   minutely   analyzed   so  that 
the   reader  becomes  as  intimately  ac-  | 
quainted  with  Vestrls,  Elister.  Taglioni, 
Cerito    as    with    Pavlova,    Karsavina,  | 
Genee.     A  luotation  from  the  descrip-  ! 
tion  of  the  Iota  will  give  an  idea  of  | 
the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written:  I 
"One  measure;  again  they  are  in  flight,  j 
.Another  stop,  as  from  a  collision  with  ■ 
some   invisible   but   immovable  body— 
the  girl  is  established  in  a  seated  posi- 
tion  on   the  floor,   madly  playing  her 
i.astanets,    the   boy   flashing  pirouettes 
round  her.    Bien  parade,  palomlta!  pero 
'  ,iiidal    Another  cyclone,  a  crescendo  of 
I  energy  in  the  thump  of  sandalled  feet 
,in(l  the  pul<;e-lifting  clatter  of  casta- 
nf'ts  and— dead  stop!    She  is  impudently 
perched  on  his  knee.  ■  Raised  with  the 
paisanos  around  you  to  the  plane  of  the 
happy    gods.   you.    too.   are  standing, 
shouting  your  rhythm  madness,  tearing  I 
at   scarf-pin,   bouquet,    or   anything   to  | 
throw  to  the  performers."    Who  would 
have  thought  that  there  is  so  much  in  ; 
ihe  .Sailor's  Hornpipe?    "It  is  a  dance 
of  character  in  the  truest  sense,  being 
based  on  the  movements  associated  with 
the  sailor's  duties.    Accompanying  him- 
!  .-^elf  with  a  tuneful  patter  of  footwork, 
the,  performer  pantomimes  hauling  at 
'  ropes,    rowing,    standing    watch,  and 

.sundry  other  duties  of  the  sea-dog  who  i 
'  ,i(-.alt  with  jails  and  not  with  coal.  The  | 
hands  are  placed  on  the  hips  palm  out,  1 
10  avoid  touching  the  clothing  with  the 
Mai-   that— as  every  one  knows— always  ■ 
,  o\  ered  the  palms  of  the  deep-sea  sailor,  l 
]  While  not  in  any  sense  a  great  dance,  ' 
j  it  is  uncommonly  ingenious  and  amus- 
•i  ing    in    its    combination    of    patter  of 
I  steps    and    earnest   pantomime."  One 
1  more  extract:    "Far  from  the  least  of 
1  Adeline  Genee  s  manifestations  of  vir- 
tuosity is  the  legato  poise  of  her  en- 

I  trance  stepping  down  from  a  picture- 

II  frame.  So  .ieiibcrate  and  even  is  her 
i!  (P,-veloppe  tliat  the  eye  at  first  fails  to 


.nuch  .better  with  the  music.  Much  of 
il  is  still  uninteresting.  As  Govannion 
sings; 

Ever  the  snnic  dull  song 

.Mm-murs  ac-ross  the  sloping  wrinkled  sands,- 
though   owing  to   the   angle  at  which 
the  cinematograph  was  set  it  was  the 
waves,  not  the  sands,  that  sloped.  But. 
the  picturesque  element  of  the  sea  ancJ 
Its  wild  fowl  has  given  Mr.  Holbrooke 
opportunities    of    which    he    has  fuUr 
availed  himself.   The  weak  point  is  stlia 
the  lack  <,{  characterization.    The  solo- 
ist:? still  meander  on  in  the  same  pedes- 
I  trian  fashion  without  much  attempt  at 
differentiation,    but    the    clioruses  ar« 
,  effective  and  the  overture  and  orchea- 
j  tral  interludes  contain  some  very  sound: 
descriptive  writing.   The  scoring  is  per- 
t  naps  a  little  turgid,   and  the  brass  is; 
crudely  used,  but  It  Is  on  the  whole  a. 
good  example  of  Holbrookian  orche.stra-- 
tion.     Above  all,   the  influence  of  the^ 
I'^-ins.   is  not  so  overwhelmingly  felt  as: 
in  tiie  earlier  work,  which  is  a  distinct 
gain,  as  it  is  more  than  a  generation 
too  late  for  an  English  Ring.    In  short, 
if  the  music  does  not  rouse  enthusiasm 
not  only  is  it  a  great  advance,  but  the 
musical  interest  increases  from  act  to 
act." 

Mr.  Frederick  Delius  must  have  been 
pleased  when  he  read  that  the  selection 
of  pieces  for  his  "special  concert"  of 
music  by  him  in  London  July  9  was  "a 
very  wise  one,  for  It  avoided  works  of 
debatable  merit,  and  confined  itself  tn 
compositions  In  Mr.  Delius's  more  ac- 
ceptable vein." 

There  has  been  a  "revival  of  inter- 
est" at  Covent  Garden  In  Mozart's 
operas.  Some  find  In  this  a  deep  signifi- 
cance. "The  reaction  against  literary 
influences  that  is  affecting  the  graphic 
arts  Is  spreading  to  music,  as  is  proved 

 ,         many    recent    compositions.  Novy 

inallty.  but  it  has  gay  :  '  whatever  else  may  be  claimed  for  the 
Mozart   operas   they   are  not 


-ment,  as  though  "it.  were' 
,,        !  ue    opening    of   a  morning 

I  glory.  >;cver  the  twitch  of  a  muscle, 
never    the    suspicion     of  hesitations 

1  through  bar  after   bar  of  music,  the 

I  ethereal  one  makes  that  flrst  step,  rev- 
erence-comp^llinf     in     its  incredible 

j  beauty  of  movement." 

j    ,\  new  ballet,  "Hansli  le  Bossu,"  in 

I  tv.'o  acts,  book  by  Henri  Cain  and  Ed. 
.Adenis,  music  by  N.  and  J.  Gallon,  was 

I  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  22. 

i  M.  HeSgel  liegins  his  review.  "If  the 
philosophy  that  comes  out  of  this  bal- 
let is  not  of  Beigsonian  depth,  it  has 
common  sense  and  can  be  summed  up  in 
two  words:  marriage  .does  not  .satisfy 
everybody  upiess  the'  agreeable  clink 

of  gold  is  added  to  physical  attractions. 
For  a  ballet  this  axiom  is  a  sufficient 
base."  Suzel,  daughter  of  a  rich  Alsatian 
bourgeois  is  to  wed  handsome  Fritz,  who 
is  devoted  to  beer  and  wine,  but  he  has 
a  respectable  patrimony  in  view.  As  for 
poor  Hansli,  he  is  only  a  fiddler  and  a  I 
hump-back.  Fiddle  as  he  may,  he  can- 
not touch  the  heart  of  Suzel,  One  night, 
intending  to  hang  liimself,  Hansli  plays 
his  swan  song  under  her  window. 
Gnomes  and  Sylphs  pity  him.  They  un- 
do the  knot  and  learning  his  plight,  the 
king  of  the  gnomes  .summons  three  skil- 
ful surgeons  who  with  magic  hatchets 
free  Hansli  of  his  hump.  Fritz  return- 
ing drunk  from  the  tavern  receives  it 
on  the  back.  The  day  comes  for  the 
signing  of  the  contract.  Why  is  the  be- 
trothed so  gloomy?  He  is  wrapped  in 
a  huge  cloak,  and  hnarries  to  put  a  bag 
of  gold  on  the  table.  Hansli  pulls  off 
the  cloak,  and  Fritz,  hooted  by  the 
merry  villagers,  runs  away.  The  oblig- 
ing gnomes  and  "sylphs  see  that  Hansli 
has  enough  money  to  sati.sf>'  the  father- 
in-law.  The  music  is  described  as  de 
void  of  true  ori 
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way,  why  is  torture  on  the  stage  ..'Lai- 
Ilbly  aesociated  with  red  light?  Here 
again  the  real  Scarpia  would  be  more 
subtle.  The  reviewer  speaks  of  the  opera 
as  "La  Tosca,"  which  is  wrong,  and  Mr. 
Scotti  is  "Signor"  and  Mr.  Gilly  Is  "M." 

Mrne.  Nina  Phocas  gave  a  recital  In 
London   July   9.     She    is    a    Greek,  a 
teacher  of  singing  at  the  Athens  Con- 
servatory, and  a  singer  of  remarkably 
dramatic   power.     "The  modern  Greek 
language  is  one  of  the  most  musical  in 
the  world,  having  many  points  of  supe- 
riority over  Italian  and  Spanish,  both 
in   speaking  and  singing.    Whilst  not 
daring  to  suggest  yet  another  language 
I  for  our  singers  to  master,  we  welcome 
I  Its  occasional  appearance  on  the  con- 
I  cert  platform," 

I  The  Late 
Sydney 


vivacity  derived  from  Alastian  themes 

Concerts 
and 


■Sixty    singers   and    fifty  ] 
solo  "instrumentalists"  have  j 
been    engaged    for    the  | 
Opera  Promenade  concerts  in  The  i 
Queen's  Hall.    Among  the  singers,  Mme. 
Mariska  Aldrich  and  Miss  Rosetta  Key, 
known  in  this  country,  will  sing  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts,  and  Miss 
Katherlne  Ruth  Heymon  and  Walter  M. 
Rummel,    pianists,    will    play   for  the 
first  time. 

It  was  said  of  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  in 
London  (July  3):  "Her  art  Is  made  up 
of  deliberate  devices,  but  these  are  so 
lln.itless  In  number  and  in  variety  that 
they  end  in  producin.g  an  impression  of 
spontaneity.  In  fact,  many  'natural' 
artists  would  appear  less  spontaneous  in 
comparison  because  of  the  repetitions 
that  would  inevitably  creep  into  their 
method,"  At  this  recital  the  long- 
promised  Alastair  appeared,  having  re- 
covered from  an  accident  so  that  he 
could  give  his  Danses  des  Images 
Gothiques.  "It  is  uncharitable  to  wish 
that  the  consequences  of  his  accident 
had  lasted  a  little  lon.ger,  until  Mme. 
Guilbert  had  concluded  her  concerts, 
but  his  performance  Justifies  it.  On  his 
figure  the  robes  of  the  Gothic  period 
assume  an  unpleasantly  effeminate  ap- 
pearance which  his  art  ik  not  sufficient 
to  counteract.  Yet  the  basic  idea  of 
stringing  together  the  poses  favored  by 
Gothic  artists  is  in  itself  sound,  and  he 
made  some  very  effective  lines.  The 
scheme  is  good,  but  it  needs  a  different 
type  of  dancer  to  make  it  attractive." 

A  London  critic  said  (July  3)  that  the 
title  of  John  Powell's  sonata,  "Virgln- 
ianesque,"  was  "barbarously  coined. 
Fortunately,  the  music  is  much  better 
than  that.  It  consists  of  a  bundle  of 
xery  attractive  Virginian  negro  melo- 
,dies,  which,  like  others  of  their  kind, 
are  derivations  from  European  sources. 
Mr.  Powell's  treatment  of  them  is  sim- 
ple and  unpretentious,  but  not  lacking 
in  technical  skill."  Mr.  Powell,  we  un- 
derstand, came  from  Richmond,  Va. 
He  is  one  of  several  .American  pianists 
and  composers  who  are  better  known 
in  Europe  than  in  their  own  country.  [ 

"Dylan,"  a  new  opera  libretto  by  T. 
E.  Ellis,  otherwise  Lord  Howard  de 
!  ■Walden,  music  by  Josef  Holbrooke,  waf4 
j  i.roduced  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  July 
5.  It  is  the  second  opera  of  a  trilogy" 
based  on  a  Cymric  legend.  "Many  peo- 
.  pie  who  remembered  the  production  two 
years  ago  of  'The  Children  of  Don.' 
came  to  'Dylan'  prepared  for  the  worst. 
In  the  end  these  formed  the  most  con- 
I  tented  section  of  the  audience.  If, 
judged  by  ordinary  standards,  'Dylan' 
suffers  from  many  defects,  judged  by 
that  of  Its  predecessor  it  gives  much 
ground  for  congratulation,  and  there 
was  more  joy  over  the  sinner  that  had 
repented  than  there  would  otherwise 
liave  been  over  the  second-rate  saint." 
It  appears  that  music  dramas  were  not 
in  the  librettist's  mind  when  he  wrote 
hi."5  poems,  "otherwise  they  must  cer- 
tainly have  taken  another  shape,  for 
Ihe    long    conversations    of  mythical! 


characters  devoid  of  human  interest  do,  predecessor  (Scotti) 
not  lend  themselves  either  to  dramatic; 

lack: 


  -- literary. 

The  great  people  who  patronized  them  In 
the  38th  century  did  not  regard  them  as 
mufcic  dramas,  but  as  music  pure  and 
simple.    The  danger  in  reviving  them  is 
that    the    literary    tradition    that  has 
seized  upon  opera  is  so  strong  that  they 
may  be  taken  more  seriously  than  Is  de- 
sirable for  their  true  appreciation  So 
long  as  people  on  either  side  of  the 
footlights  regard  them  as  an  entertain- 
ment the  right  spirit  Is  likely  to  prevail 
to  the  advantage  of  their  rejuvenation  " 
iThus  is  Alozart  patted  on  the  head  by 
the  Ingenuous  gentleman  of  the  Pall  Mail 
Gazette.   He  was  moved  to  it  by  a  per- 
formance  of    "Don   Giovanni,""  for  he 
[thought  Mr.   Scotti  a  "splendid  Don" 
(except  in  the  swiftest  pas.sages  where 
his  diction  suffered.    The  reception  of 
Miss  Deatinn,  "especially after  the  'cem- 
etery' scene,  waa  little  short  of  a  tri- 
i^mph,"  from  which  it  appears  that  she 
sang  her  florid  aria  in  the  graveyard 
instead  of  a  chamber  as  librettist  and  | 
j  long-estaBlished  tradition  demand.  This 
reminds  us  of  a  remark  about  the  scen- 
ery at  Covent  Garden;  it  was  "curious- 
ly In  keeping  with  the  opera,  although 
its  style  corresponded  neither  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  story  nor  to  that  in  which 
the  opera  waa  produced,  and  least  of  all 
to  ideals  of  today."  Was  this  the  scen- 
ery Invented  by  Mr.  Urban  for  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House?  The  critic  applauded 
Miss  Teyte's  Zerlina.    "Her  knowledge 
is  so  sound  and  her  personality  so  in- 
teresting that  the  spell  of  her  artistry 
is  exerted  almost  Independently  of  mere 
voice."     When   she    took   the   part  of 
Chcrubino   (July  7),   he  found  her  the 
most  truly  Mozartean  figure;  In  a  gen- 
erally poor  performance  she  succeeded 
"in   conveying  the  true  spirit  of  18th- 
century   musical   comedy."    The  minor 
characters    were    "more  conscientious 
than  convincing." 

Hearing,  or  rather  seeing,  "Tosca" 
again  on  July  9,  the  critic  qf  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  expressed  th«  opinion  that 
the  cardinal  factor  In  operatic  success 
is  dramatic  action.  "The  plot  may  be 
melodrama,  tM'e  musio  may  be  garish, 
but  if  the  action  is  capable  of  holding 
the  attention,  all  this  will  be  forgotten. 
In  'Tosca,'  which  is  probably  the  best 
opera  of  its  particular  class,  the  music 
obtrudes  itself  singularly  little  upon  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  still  unso- 
phisticated enough  to  follow  the  story. 
It  could  be  either  better  or  worse  than 
it  actually  is  without  in  any  way  affect- 
ing them.  As  a  first  night  audience  is, 
at  least  theoretically,  in  an  unsophisti- 
cated condition,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
independent  of  musical  considerations 
the  sucpess  or  failure  of  a  new  opera 
may  be."  The  reviewer  heard  Mme.  ■ 
Destinn,  Mr.  McCormack  and  Mr.  Gilly. 
"While  Mr.  McCormack's  voice  cannot 
rival  Caruso's  in  actual  resonance,  It 
possesses  at  present  more  of  the  true 
tenor  quality.  He  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress in  histrionic  resource  and  is  far 
fro'ii  being  the  'stick'  he  was  when 
first  seen  in  opera,  and,  indeed,  until 
recently.  For  all  that,  he  is  still  little 
more  than  an  every  day  Cavaradossi. 
the  part  demanding  a  more  forceful  ar- 
tist for  red-letter  occasions.  Mr.  Gilly, 
too,  has  to  face  comparison  with  his 


same  disadvantage. 


but  is  not  at  the 
Vocally    he  has 


The  late  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy  was  no  pioneer. 
He  was  not  ahead  of  his 
Gl-undy  tltne.  and  had  no  wish 
j  to  be.  He  was  content  to  give  the  pub- 
lic what  it  wanted  through  the  medium 
of  managers  whose  minds  he  did  not 
j  attempt  to  enlarge.  Nor  is  this  to'  be 
regretted,  since  it  meant  a  steady  out- 
j  put  of  workmanlike  plays  profitable  to 
himself  and  the  managers,  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  average  playgoer,  quite 
j  entertaining  if  metallic  and  lacking  In 
I  distinction,  and  of  a  moral  tone  in  some 
cases  almost  traculently  high.  He  had 
but  few  failures,  "Merry  Margate" 
j  (18S9),  which  not  even  Penley  could  rec-  I 
ommend,  being  perhaps  the  worst. 

Yet  though  hardly  a  man  of  ideas,  he 
was  not  Inaccessible  to  the  ideas  of 
j  others.  He  had  the  sense  to  see  some 
merit  In  Ibsen,  though  his  appreciation 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  exhaustive. 
"We  are  indebted  to  Ibsen,"  he  once  said, 
"for  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  now 
and  again  of  the  once  inevitable  happy 
j  ending  which  renders  serious  Work  al- 
most impossible."  But  where,  as  in 
"Slaves  of  the  Ring,"  he  tried  to  turn 
his  new-found  freedom  to  account  the 
result  was  disappointment.  Much  of  the 
older  technique  which  be  favored  has 
gone  out  of  fa.shion,  and  the  piece  by 
which  he  is  likely  to  live  longest  Is  "A 
Pair  of  Spectacles."  Though  derived 
from  "Les  Petites  Oiseaux,"  it  is  no 
mere  adaptation.  The  original  he  purged 
and  transfonned  into  a  piece  of  singular 
sweetness,  daintiness  and  charm.  It  is 
:  practically  a  new  play.  It  may  be  called 
his  "Sweet  Lavender,"  ajid  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  that  Benjamin  Goldfinch  will 
die  with  Sir  John  Hare,  whose  imperson- 
ation is  among  the  finest  of  the  last  half- 
century. 

He  had  a  sense  of  the  stage,  but  an 
even  keener  sense  of  the  actor.  His 
dialogue,  if  artificial,  was  crisp,  and  his 
characters,  if  rarely  lifelike,  were  clean- 
cut.  They  were  the  more  popular  with 
the  actor,  who  had  the  less  chance  of 
going  wrong,  and  they  were  the  more  I 
theatrically  effective.  And  no  author  veas  I 
ever  better  acted.  Scarcely  an  actor  j 
of  eminence  within  the  last  40  years  but , 
has  appeared  in  his  plays.  And  many, 
of  them — as  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  Miss ' 
Genevieve  Ward,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  Miss 
Winifred  Emery  and  Penley — In  several 
of  them. 

Mr.  Grundy's  letters  to  the  papers 
concerning  theatrical  topics  were  at 
one  time  frequent  and  unsparing,  and 
he  retained  his  vigor  of  Invective  to  the 
end.  He  wrote  but  one  novel,  "In  the 
Days  of  His  Vanity."  His  daughter. 
Miss  Lily  Grundy,  made  her  flrst  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  at  the  Haymarket 
in  1899  In  "The  Degenerates,"  and  has 
since  played  in  various  pieces,  several 
of  them  by  her  father. — Morning  Post, 
London. 


Notes 

at 


or  musical  treatment.    There  is  a.  iai;n.  nothin""  to  fear 

of  profile  about  the  personages  that  Is;  estio°n  whether  he  Is  the  better  singer, 
fatal    to    successful    characterization.  ■jvh.si  pu^^cj,, 


It  may  be  left  an  open 


The  story  is  simpler  than  that  of  th€> 
flrst  opera,  "and  if  the  motives  under- 
lying t'ne  action  are  still  obscure,  there 
is  no  need  to  enter  into  them  in  order 
to  grasp  the  essential  episode  of  a  mur- 
der and  its  consequences.  *  »  *  Per- 
haps it  is  in  consequence  of  being  less 
handicapped  by  the  libretto  that  Mr. 
Holbrooke   has   undoubtedly  succeeded 


but  he  certainly  sang  the  music  better, 


The  harp,  as  we  have 
noted,  was  the  Highland- 
er's Instrument  before  the 
Random  bagpipe.  That  point  was 
insisted  upon  by  a  Scotsman  of  50  years 
ago,  {he  lord  advocate  of  the  time,  who 
was  anxious  to  disclaim  his  country's 
responsibility  for  the  bagpipes,  and  to 
show  that  they  were  "English,  essen- 
tially English."  He  appealed  to  Shakes- 
peare, who  often  mentions  the  pipes,  but 
not  once  in  "Macbeth,"  his  only  Scot- 
tish drama;  it  is  in  Lincolnshire  ,a,nd 
Yorkshire  that  he  localizes  the  instru- 
ment. James  IV.'s  accounts  contain  an 
item  for  "Inglis  pyparis,"  while  our 
Edward  I.  had  his  court  pipers,  and 
from  his  time  on  to  Elizabeth's  mention 
of  such  officials  constantlj^  recurs.  Most 
Englishmen  are  thankful  to  have  given 
the  pipes  safe  conduct  across  the  bor- 
der.—Dally  Chronicle. 

What  constitutes  the  appeal  of  the 
popular  hymn?  "Pilgrims  of  the  Night," 
by  Fr.  Faber',  whose  centenarj-  is  being 
remembered,  has  been  as  popular  as  any 
hymn  of  the  past  century,  and  one  has 
to  confess  to  a  lump  in  the  throat  when 
it  is  sung.  Nor  Is  it  merely  on  the  sen- 
timentally Inclined  that  the  hjqnn  has 


Mr.  Scotti  having  been  preoccupied  with  effect.   Froude  records  overhearing  it  In 

the  acting.     In  this  respect  Mr.   Gilly  Hyde  Park  one  Sunday  evening,  when 

was  handicapped  by  his  physical  ap-  Carlyle   with   deep   emotion  bade  him 

pearance.   A  man  as  robust  as  he  does  come  away,  as  he  could  never  hear  those 

not   easily   convince   us  that  he  is   a  ;  words  without  desiring  to  weep.    Yet  I 

crafty  villain.   Such  a  man  as  he    pre-  have  still  to  meet  the  person  who  can 

sents  would  either  not  be  the  black-  give  a  clear  interpretation  of  what  is 

guard  that  Scarpia  is.  or,  if  he  were,  meant  by  Faber's  appealing  lines.  There 

not  sao'ugh  of  an  artist  to  forego  wit-  -was  oho  Englishman  whom  our  English 

nessUig  his  victim's   torture.    By   the  hymn  left  not  only  cold,  but  hostile. 
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u  o   .  Li  y  prouil  of 
■  rd  to  say  which  of  the 
.1  hymnbook  or  ours,  hag 
il  worth  In  Itself,  or  does 
.>  geiuilne  poetical  power  In 
producing  It.  Onlv  the  Qer- 
ace,  with  Its  quick  want  of  In- 
'  .■  tnct.  of  drlloate.  sure  percep- 
ntfil  the  hymn  as 
have  It."     Ana  It 
A  liere  said  that  the 
nghieuusiiLS.-j  "is  displeased  and 
■d  by  men  uttering  such  do^ijerel 
s  as  'Out  of  My  Stony  Grief  Beth- 
IK  ril  Raise!"  " 

Vrir:i!l>;t«  ixl'.l  wclcome  the  suggestion 
■  ?  !ty  offered  by  the  e\- 
iderod  necessarj-  to  the 
-   I.  should  be  availed  of 
lower  tho  pitch  ^of  the  Instrument 
:  '    the   diapason   normal.     This  latter 
pitch,  which  1b  universal  on  the  conti- 
nent, gives  435  vibrations  a  second,  at 
a  temperature  of  60  deg.  F.,  for  the  note 
A  above  middle  C,  whereas  the  corre- 
sponding note  on  the  Albert  Hall  organ 
is  higher  bv  no  less  than  20  vibrations 
a  second.    It  Is  somewhat  of  an  ordeal 
to  sing  to  this  high  pitch,  particularly 
In  oratorios  written  when  the  pitch  was 
a   full   tone  lower  than  the  diapason 
normal.    The  pitch  of  the  Albert  Hall 
organ— 455.1  vibrations   fOf  A— Is  actu- 
ally  higher    than     the    highest  pitch 
(453.4')    used   by   the    Philharmonic  So- 
ciety under  Costa,  and  exceeds  by  near- 
ly  threo   vibrations   the   British  army 
'Kneller  Hall)  pitch  of  452.4.   One  army 
ind.  by  the  way,  has  a  double  set  of 
.struments,   as  when  the  Grenadiers'  > 
^nd  was  engaged  to  play  at  the  St. 

'uls  exhibition  It  was  stipulated  that 
!-.oy  must  play  at  the  diapason  normal, 
whereupon  the  band  was  supplied  with 
.1  complete  set  of  Instruments  at  the  low 
pitch— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

LUTHER  COLLEGE  BAND 
CONCERT  IN  JORDAN  HALL 

Norwegians  from  All  Parts  of  New 
England  Attend. 

A  concert  by  the  Luther  College  Con- 
ort  band  and  chorus  in  Jordan  Hall 
'ist  night  drew  an  audience  of  over  o'X)| 
vorweglans  from  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
and    The  band,  comprised  of  61  pieces, 
as   just    returned    from    a  European 
•our  where  concerts  were  given  in  many^ 
f  the  principal  cities.    Present  plans) 
nciude  stops  In  most  of  the  large  cities, 
-n  the  trip  West  to  Iowa.  \ 
Last  night's  program  Included  Ros- 
Mni's     -Barber    of    Seville"  overture 
i  jdeg  s  "Peer  Gynt  Suite."  Liszt's  "6e»- 
md  "Hungarian  Rhapsody"  by  the  band, 
-ind    "On    the    Sea."    Dudley  Buck; 
•  Xorge  Norgel"  Selmer.  by  the  chorus, 
and  a  solo,  "Last  Night,"  Kjerul,  by 
Ingolf    A.    Grlndeland,    supported  by 
chorus.  ,  ^ 

\  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
dramatic  '  Death  of  Custer,  or  The  Bat., 
tie  of  Little  Big  Horn."  by  yi«  band,  j, 


/ 


THE  OPERATIC  LANGUAGE 


The     Esperanto     Society     i,f  the 
rnited  States,  holding  a  joyful  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  listened  to  a  per- 
ftirmance  of  the  operA  "Pygmalior, 
;  d  Galatea."   This  performance  was 
f:  "feature  of  the  evening."   It  was 
pronounced  a  demonstration  of  the 
musical    quality    of    tlie  universal 
'unguage."   Esperanto  is  now  classed. 

mellifluous,  -with    Italian,  Hun- 
--.irian,  Russian,  Spanish  and  modern 
Greek.   It  is  a  pity  that  the  bees  ki=s- 
ii.g  th.^  Hps  of  the  baby-Plato  did  not 
Unow   it;    and  lio^v  couli  St  John. 
Bishop  of  Constantlnop'.e,  have  been 
justly     called     Chrysos'conius.  th'; 
•rolden-mouthed.  living  as  he  did  he- 
re Esperanto  was  Invented? 
There  have  been  brave  efforts  of 
j  late  In   this  country  to  sing  grand 
I  operas  in  English.      A  society  has 
:en  formed  to  further  this  pv.r'pose. 
:ere  are  appeals  to  patriotism.  "Why 
.  ould  Americans  be    compelled  to 
f.ir  opera  in  a  language  they  do  not 
..derstand?"  Believers  in  Esperanto 
night  say;  "Opera  shouU  be  sung  In 
,  the  'universal  language,"  l.ecpuse  then 
it   can  be   universally  understood."' 
But  how   many   are   familiar  with 
>5;speranto?  Even  now^  there  is  at  least 
one  other  "universal  language"  which 
is  said  by  Its  inventors  to  be  easier 
and  more  practical.     It    miuht  b<; 
urged  that  Esperanto  has  this  advan- 
tage: to  the  great  majority  it  would 
be  wholly  unintelligible  and  the  hear- 
rrs  would  be  on  the  same  footing, 
vhoreas  at  present  some  catch  tht- 
V,  urds  •  amore."  "dolore,"  "andiani.  ." 


•  J.        ,  .      .      1  h  1 
to  oincr.-i  all  that  is  sung  is  as  San-| 
scrit. 

Of  all  languages  commonly  heard 
in  grand  opera  the  most  unin- 
ttlligible  Is  English,  esptcially  wnen 
it  Is  sung  by  English-speaking  sing- 
ers. This  has  been  shown  more  than 
once  In  Boston  when  Ai-'ierlcans  and 
foroigners  have  taken  part  In  per- 
formances in  Englislj.  The  foreign- 
ers, long  accustomed  to  pay  the  strict- 
est attention  to  diction,  were  often 
understood;  the  Americans  were  curl- 
ousl;--  deficient  in  enunciation  and  pro- 
nunciation. As  for  that  matter,  how 
seldom  is  an  American  undorstood 
when  singing  English  words  in  the 
concert  liali:  Of  late  years  the  same 
reproacJi  has  been  made  by  critics 
against  English  singer:-,  male  and 
female,  when  they  have  attempted  to 
slug  in  their  mother  tongue.  When  a 
foreigner,  like  Mme.  Gerhardt,  or 
Mmc.  Gulp,  or  M.  Clemcr.t.  sings  an 
Englisii  song,  there  is  delightfr.l  clear- 
ness in  diction,  although  tlier^  ^a.y  be 
a  slight  accent.    So  Pianeon  snng  in- 


t  sh.^    "  i.'i  pctroLhed  lu  .Mr.  Dlclnchs 
,d  one  of  the  lions,  Teddy,  was  jealous. 

was  Teddy  that  knocked  her  lover 
vrn  and  killed  him.  A  few  days  after- 
rd  we  road  that  Mme.  Costilla  denied 
at  she  had  been  betrothed  to  Mr. 
etrich.  The  story  of  the  lion's  jealousy 
♦as    not   surprising.     From   the  early 

aya  tales  of  jealous  elephants,  lions, 
rses,  dog.=,  squirrelti,  even  serpents 
have  come  down  lo  us.  Thpe  larger  mem- 
■faers  of  the  cat  family  have  strong  at- 
tachments, oUen  strange — witness,  Bal- 
zac s  "A  Pa.sslon  in  a  Desert,"  but  the 
hou.'sehold  cat  Is  so  great  an  egoist,  so 
stipremely  satisfied  with  Itself  that  it 
could  not  entertain  the  feeling  or  com- 
prehend the  word.  Mr.  Phil  Robin.son, 
alas !  has  little  t<  say  on  this  subject, 
but  in  looking  through  one  of  his  vol- 
umes, we  cam-  across  two  newspaper 
clippings:  "Why  d<ies  a  dog  wag  his 
tail  '"  and  "How  docs  a  hare  keep  his 
beautiful  white  waistcoat  clean?"  It  Is 
always  near  the  ground,  and  the  hare 
is  seen  cleaning  its  face,  but  never  its 
belly  with  its  paws.  These  questions 
weri  asked  in  good  faith.  A  saying  of 
Victor  Hugo  might  answer  the  one  about 
Jowler :  "The  dog.  that  comic  beast ! 
Whose  sweat  is  on  his  tongue  and  yiYtose 
laugh  is  in  his  tail!" 

But  to  go  back  to  the  jealous  lion. 
What  has  become  of  Mme.  Costilla? 
And,  by  the  way.  how  did  the  case  of 


tolligibly  in  German  altiiough  he  was  :  Mrs.  Adams  turn  out,  Mrs.  Adams  -who 
unacquainted      with      that]  !  Insisted    that    astrological  Information 


wholly 
language, 

i;elore  English  is  established  as  thf^ 
operatic  speech  in  this  cruntrj-  sing- 
ers must  be  trained  to  speak  and  to 
sing  distinctly  in  English.  Until  that 
day,  Esperanto  will  be  -as  good,  but 
Italian,  French  and  German  will  still 
be  preferable,  for  th-j  composers 
wrote  their  music  to  suit  the  genius 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  respective 
languages. 

Ellas  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions 
as  we  are,  and  he  prayed  earnestly  that  it 
might  not  rain;  and  It  rained  not  on  the 
earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months.  And  he  prayed  again,  and  tho 
heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  her  fruit.  :^ 


I  given  to  the  inquiring  was  not  fortune- 
telling  within  the  meaning  of  the  law? 
There  are  many  stories  in  life  that  are 
told  with  this  final  line,  "To  be  con- 
I  tlnued,"'  and  the  newspaper  reader  fails 
I  to  find  contiruatic  n  or  conclusion. 


Availeth  Much. 

The  devout  Lincoln  Park  Baptists  be- 
lieve that  their  earnest  prayers  put  an 
end  to  the  drought  that  threatened 
crops  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  rain  came 
within  24  hours  after  zealous  Sunday 
services.  Some  of  the  brethren  now 
speak  of  the  "million  dollar  prayer."' 
Who  would  disturb  their  joy  or  vex 
their  faith  by  referring  them  to  pages 
of  Francis  Gallon?  Certain  phenomena 
of  nature  are  still  surprising  even  In 
these  prying  days.   A  good  many  years 


Prudent  Abstainers. 

•A  Londoner  makes  this  confession  of 
Ignorance.  "I  have  never  seen  a  polo 
match  (though  the  matches  are  played 
vithin  a  shilling  of  me).  "Though  a 
resident  in  Ivondon,  I  have  never  ex- 
plored St.  Paul's  or  ascended  the  monu- 
ment. And  I  have  never  seen  the 
British  Museum  reading  room."  On  the 
other  hand  he  may  be  a  storage  ware 
house  of  curious  information  about  the 
city.  He  probably  knows  all  the  "pubs"  ; 
at  which  one  sound  ale  is  to  be  had ;  he 
could  take  you  to  the  most  amusin: 
"penny  gaff,"  if  this  form  of  theatrical 
entertainment  survives ;  he  could  iden 
tify  all  the  celebrated  men  and  women 
riding  in  Rotten  row  and  driving  In 
Hyde  Park;  he  could  serve  as  a  guide 
to  Dickens's  London.  We  know  an  el 
derly  gentleman,  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  pertains  to  humanity,  highly  re- 
spectable, who  has  lived  in  Boston  as  a 
citizen  for  over  30  years,  after  a  vaga- 
bond existence  in  many  countries.  He 
has  never  seen  a  polo  game,  never  seen  a 
game  of  football.  He  has  never  been  in 
the  buildings  of  Harvard  University. 
When  an  aunt  from  the  country  visited 
him.  he  went  into  Trinity  Church  for  the 


ago  It  was  stated  in  one  of  W.  and  R.    "'-t  to  gratify  her,  a  woman  of 

Chambers's  publications  that  "a  gentle-  ==''»"e  property  and  alone  m  the  world, 
man  In  America  has  projected  a  work  ^  Re  jias  never  ventui-ed  into  the  Museum 
to  be  published  under  the  title  of  'The     '  '  ' 


Book  of  Uncommon  Prayer.'  "  W 
this  book  ever  compiled  and  published? 
Gabriel  Peignot  published 'a  volume  con- 
cerning singular  sermons. 


Budyer  Redlvivus. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  old  fash- 
ioned literary  critic  of  the  Mr.  Bludyer 
type  is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  Mr. 
Bludyer.  It  may  be  remembered,  hav- 
ing read  the  books  handed  to  him  by 
the  editor  of  the  journal  wrote  what 
was  then  known  as  a  slashing  review; 
he  tr.-?mpled  with  horrid  glee  on  pretty 
flower  beds  of  poetry;  other  authors  he 
attacked  with  a  bludgeon  or  a  hatchet; 
then,  having  conscientiously  completed 
his  task,  he  sold  the  books  and  with 
the  proceeds  bought  brandy.  Yes,  Mr. 
Bludyer  Is  dead.  This  is  the  age  of 
log  rolling  and  honey  daubing.  The 
critic  is  expected  to  be  the  publisher's 
press-agent.  We  therefore  rubbed  our 
eyes  when  we  read  the  review  of  "Blast," 
edited  by  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  which 
appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  A 
quotation  will  be  refreshing: 

"We  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  expect 
decent  manners  or  maturity  from  these 
flatulent  youns  gentlemen  of  the  wordy 
advertisements,  who  are  advertisers 
with  nothing  to  sell,  but  we  hoped  that 
we  might  be  allowed  to  laugh.  Alas! 
that  we  only  got  the  dullest  and  most 
vulgar  return  that  can  be  imagined  for 
a  good  halt-ciown.  The  chill  flannel- 
ette pink  of  tiie  cover  recalls  the  cata 


i  of  Fine  Arts.  But  he  knows  where  the 
sign  "licensed  victualler"  i.s  still  to  be 
seen,  where  the  old-fashioned  Conti- 
nental punch  may  be  obtained,  where 
the  best  bottle  of  Baralo  by  be 
had;  where  celery  root  is  sold;  in 
^hat  street  the  Greeks  purchase  their 
bread.  There  are  men  and  women  liv- 
ing not  far  from  the  ocean  who  have 
iK\'er  seen  it.  Mr.  See-it-all  is  a  rest- 
less person,  seidom  informing,  an  un-; 
wliolejrmo  '■■Tmi'Tnion  for  the  philoso- 
pl-er. 


/  V 


PROSPEROUS  NOMADS 


M.  Francois  Fertiault,  who,  having 
just  celebrated  his  100th  birthday, 
Is  correcting  his  twenty-seventh  vol- 
ume of  poetry,  has  lived  In  the  same 
house  in  the  Montmartre  district 
ever  since  ne  went  to  Paris  seventy- 
three  years  ago.  An  Englishman,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Plowden,  died  recently  in 
Shropshire.  His  family  ha.s  lived 
since  1191  on  the  same  estate  and  in 
unbroken  succession.  How  many 
Americans  die  in  the  house  that  saw 
their  birth?  How  many  live  In  the 
house   where   their   grown-up  sons 


logue  of  some  cheap  East  end  draper, |  j  were  born? 


and  Its  contents  are  of  the  shoddy 
sort  that  constitutes  the  East  end, 
draper's  sock.  •  •  •  The  preface  be- 
gins: 'Long  Live  the  Vortex  I'  and  goes 
on,  'We  want  to  leave  Nature  and  Man 
alone":  'We  believe  in  no  perfectibility 
but  our  own';  'We  need  the  uncon-] 
Bciousness  of  humanity,  their  (sic)  stu-j 
pidity.  animal^.-^m  and  dreams' ;  'We  will 
convert  the  King  if  possible':  'A  Vor- 
ticist  King,  why  not?'  'Do  you  think 
Lloyd  George  has  the  vortex  in  him?' 
'Elephants  aie  very  big.  Motor  cars, 
go  quickly.'  And  so  on,  with  an  innate 
love  of  drivel  that  is  astonishing  and 
gives  us  the  cltiv  at  la-st  to  Mr.  F's  aunt 
who  in  saying.  'There's  milestones  on 
\he  Dover  road,'  was  surely  proclaim- 
ing herself  a  Vorticist"' 


"To  Be  Continued." 

There  are  stcri<»s  that  should  be  con- 
tinued. In  June  read  the  painful  ac- 
count of  the  lions  that  killed  Emeiscu 
Dietrich.  They  belonged  to  Mme.  Co?- 
tilla.  who  was  then  reported  as  saylni 


Some  are  noisy  in  the  assertion 
that  society  in  this  country  is  cor- 
rupt, that  the  younger  generation 
has  no  reverence,  that  morals  are 
lax  or  non-existent.  Hearing  their 
wild  assertions,  one  would  think  that 
there  were  need  of  a  Juvenal  to 
shame  by  his  bitter  satire  the  pre- 
vailing misconduct  of  life.  These 
alarmists  go  to  absurd  extremes. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  a  wandering 
revivalist  was  inexpressibly  shocked 
in  New  York  because  he  saw  a 
father  with  his  young  daughter 
dancing  the  tango  in  a  public  room, 
and  he  was  nigh  swooning  when  he 
paw  a  white-haired  grandfather  dis- 
playing surprising  agility  for  a  man 
of  his  years  in  a  modern  dance.  As 


soon  as  this  lo&Vf*"  came  to  him-  | 
self  he  declaimed  .against  the  horrors  | 
in  New  York,  likened  the  in- 

habitants to  the  ateliers  in  the  Rome 
of  the  maniacal'  ^wnperors.  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Plain  on  whom  the 
Lord  rained  brimstone  and  fire. 
Milder  students  of  manners  refer  the 
laxity  of  morals  and  the  great  num-i 
ber  of  divorces  to  the  athletic  train-  i 
ing  of  girls  and  the  encouragement 
of  female  independence,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  extreme  "feminism." 

Years  ago  foreigners  visiting  this 
country,  beginning  with  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope,  commented  sourly  on  the  fact 
that  the  American  had  no  home  life, 
that  he  preferred  a  hotel,  where  the 
wife  was  idle,  restless,  bored,  a  gos- 
sip, ready  for  any  excitement-  Their 
pictures  of  this  life  were  extrava- 
gant, sometimes  only  caricatures, 
but  there  was  a  certain  element  of ' 
truth  in  them.  Today  an  observer 
might  declaim  against  the  apartment - 
house  sj'stem,  especially  agaiii.st 
houses  planned  only  for  "light  house- 
keeping," w-here  families  are  s<yn 
habituated  to  restaurant  life.  To  the 
sentimentalist,  to  the  idealist  no 
apartment  however  spacious  and  ex- 
tensive is  a  real  home.  There  is 
necessarily  little  privacy,  no  feelingj 
of  isolation.  Even  an  Englishman's 
apartment  cannot  be  his  castle. 

The  farmer's  boy  goes  to  the  city. 
The  old  couple  die  and  after  their 
people  had  owned  the  farm  for  sev- 
eral generations  it  *s  now  worked  by; 
'  Poles  or  Portuguese,  who  prosper 
where  the  last  owners  failed.  The 
country  boy  flourishes  in  the  city. 
But  for  how  many  years  has  he  one 
and  the  same  home  full  of  associa- 
tions for  his  children  and  his  chil- 
dren's children?  The  Bostonian  of 
long  descent  moves  from  district,  to 
district,  now  living  in  a  house,  now 
in  an  apartment.  A  witty  la^N-yer  of 
this  city  once  spoke  of  "the  folding 
Bedouins  of  the  streets."  Too  many 
in  the  cities  are  nomadic.  Too  many 
have  merely  a  place*  for  sleeping  and 
eating;  now  cramped,  now  large, 
now  humble,  now  costly,  seldom  a 
long-established  home  with  hallowed 
memories,  with  a  sacred  influence 
ever  controlling  and  making  for 
righteousness. 


While  we  have  been  discussing  af- 
fairs of  state,  questions  of  manners 
and  morals,  correspondents  have  been 
knocking  vainly  at  the  door.  The  old 
dispute  concerning  the  meaning  of 
"rye"  in  the  song  of  Robert  Burns  has 
come  up  again.  New  and  Interesting 
matter  is  now  presented. 


"Rye":  a  "Village  Green." 

As  the  World  "Wags: 

Yop  "still  maintain  that  the  lassie 
came  through  a  fiefd  of  rye.  not  a  river, 
not  a  rivulet." 

Nobody  believes  she  came  through  a  | 
river  (or  a  burn),  for  several  reasons:  j 
(1)  When  people  cross  a  river  or  the 
Atlantic  they  go  over  it,  not  through  it.  ' 
(3)  The  word  "rye"  is  always  printed 
with  a  small  "r,"  except  in  some  ver- 
sions of  the  song  where  the  proofreader 
followed  copy  or  had  an  attack  of  tho 
bUnd-staggers.  (3)  Assuming  that  she 
did  cross  the  stream  Rye  in  Ayrshire, 
she  would  jump  over  it  or  cross  it  on 
stepping  stones  or  a  bridge.  In  any. 
event  she  wouldn't  "dralgle  a'  her  pettl- 
coatle,"  because  Scotch  lassies  do  not 
wear  their  frocljs  to  the  longitude  of  a 
tea  gown.  (4)  The  word  "dralglet"  can- 
not properly  be  applied  to  a  frock  which 
has  got  wet  sloshing  through  a  "burn," 
and  therefore  on  these  four  counts  the 
river  theory  fails. 

You  believe  the  lassie  came  through  a 
field  of  rye.  If  so,  she  came  through  It 
in  a  pathway,  or  In  a  roadway.  How, 
then,  could  she  dralgle  a'  her  pettl- 
coatle? 

The  fact  Is  that  Jennie  merely  crossed 
the  village  green,  where  a'  the  lads  they 
smiled  on  her,  as  who  wouldn't?  In 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  terra  "rye" 
Is  frequently  given  to  a  village  green, 
an  unlnclosed  common,  and  a  croft. 
There"3  Peckham  Rye  in  London,  for 
example,  and  the  field  in  which  the 
Rye  House  Plot  was  concocted.  As  a 
rule,  those  village  greens  are  unim- 
proved, where  anybody's  cow  may  pas- 
ture, or  his  ox.  or  his  ass.  or  anything 
that  Is  his.  Hence  the  grass  on  such 
greens  is  usually  rye-grass,  pasture 
grass  (loUum  percnne). 

So,  then.  It  was  a  field  of  rye-grass 
that  Jennie  came  through  and  not  a 
neld  of  rye,  not  a  river,  nor  a  rivulet— 
unless  my  argument  is  what  lawyers 
call  "defective  pleading."" 

GEORGE  MOFF.VT. 

New  York.  July  21. 


A   !  ield  of  Rv 
On  Oct    ...  tho  K.-'\.    1  1.    c.  11. 

addell  of  Glasgow,  an  editor  and  blog- 
pher  of  Burns,  wrot^  V  letter  to  a 
ostonian  concerning  .Ttltis  disputed 
int,  disputed  by  those  Vf\io  shun  the 
vious  and  seek  the  esoteric.  Through 
e  courtesy  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Seldenstlcker 
Roxbury.  we  are  able  to  quote  from 
his  letter.  Mr.  WaddeU  first  stated  that 
the  title  was  an  old  one.  to  which  the 
words  were  only  adapted  by  Burns.  "If 
the  words  had  referred  to  a  river,  they 
would  most  probably  have  been  'o'er  the 
Rye"  and  not  'Thro'  the  rye.'  No  woman 
in  her  senses,  crossing  a  brook,  or 
stream,  or  water  of  any  kind,  would  or 
could  'draigle  her  petttcoaties,'  as  de- 
scribed in  the  song;  but  in  passing 
through  a  field  of  rye,  even  on  a  foot- 
path, could  not  help  doing  it  after  rain 
or  dew;  for  the  heads  of  the  grass  or 
corn  would  hang  down  o'Cer  the  foot- 
path. It  was  very  common  long  ago, 
and  still  is.  to  have  small  beaten  foot- 
paths through  corn  fields  and  grass 
fields  leading  to  other  fields,  or  to  wells, 
or  to  adjacent  houses,  etc..  and  on  these 
footpaths,   when   passengers  meet,  it 

would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  pass 
without  jostling  or  else  going  aside  into 
the  growing  crop.  •  <■  •  All  doubt  as 
to  the  ti-ue  meaning  of  the  word  in 
question  is  set  at  rest  by  the  typogra- 
phy. The  word  throughout  the  song  in 
Burns's  own  edition  is  printed  invari- 
ably with  a  small  "r.'  If  the  word  had 
been  the  name  of  a  river  It  would  have 
a  capital  undoubtedly;  for  Burns  was 
addicted  to  the  use  of  capitals,  even 
where  they  were  not  required.  '•  •  * 
The  difficulty  has  originated  in  a  total 
misapprehension  of  circumstances  by  the 
writers.  The  song  does  not  refer  to  any 
rustic  gallantries  in  the  harvest  field  at 
all,  but  to  a  very  rare  salutation  where 
it  could  not  be  avoided.  Jenny  was 
probably  some  simple-minded,  harmless 
creature,  employed  to  go  messages  from 
one  house  or  village  to  another,  through 
the  fields;  and  the  whole  burden  of  her 
o«lnplaint  is  that  a  very  unexpected 
compliment  on  the  way  had  been  made 
a  subject  of  ridicule  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." 


For  "Baize." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  name  of  the  first  Irish  policeman 
on  the  Boston  force  was  Barney  Mc- 
Glnnisken.  Height  5ft.  Tin.  Weight 
155  lbs.  Complexion  dark,  eyes  black 
and  unkindly.  Word  "Police"  on  cap 
band.  Carried  a  stout  black  cane  with 
curved  handle,  which  he  used  "some 
promiscuous." 

On  the  day  force,  and  usually  stood  on  i 
the  corner  of  State  and  Washington  1 
streets  (N.  E.  corner). 

The  cane  broke  him.  D, 

July  25. 


The  Swiss  Admiral.  I 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^  j 

There  has  recently  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  the  "Swiss  Navy"  heing  1 
invited  to  participate  in  the  naval 
pageant  to  be  held  next  year  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
canal,  and  our  government  has  fur- 
nished a  good  deal  of  amusement  for 
the  people  by  inviting  this  navyless 
nation  to  be  our  g-uest.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  state  that  the  late  Fred- 
erick O.  Prince,  who  was  mayor  of 
Boston  in  1S77,  1879,  18S0  and  1881,  once 
played  a  good  joke  on  two  young  men 
by  inviting  them  to  dine  at  the  old 
Trepiont  House  with  the  "Swiss  Ad- 
miral." HARRY  V.  LAWRENCE. 
Boston. 

Then  there  is  the  never  to  be  forgotten 
.■Vdmiial  of  the  Swiss  Navy  in  Offen- 
bach's "Vie  Parisenne."— Ed. 


The  Observation  Car. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  my  way  to  Boston  in  a  cape  train, 
a  man  and  woman  occupied  a  seat  be- 
liind  me.  As  we  left  Buzzard's  Bay 
:  tation  and  rolled  across  the  bridge, 
tlie  woman  said,  pointing  to  the  former 
summer  residence  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
"Is  that  the  Seven  Gables?"  "Yes,"  was 
the  answer,  "but  not  the  one  written 
about  b> — Who  o'  this?"  "Shades  of  the 
immortal!"  On  my  return  in  the  smoker 
were  a  number  of  boys,  both  white  and 
colored,  bound  for  a  two  weeks'  camp 
at  Rock.  In  the  rear  of  the  car  was 
H  bunch  of  men  bound  for  the  State 
i^j-rm.  The  boys  were  jubilant  and 
!iappy;  the  men,  sullen,  depressed,  and 
perhaps  had  their  regrets  that  they  did 
not  have  the  same  opportunities  that 
the  bolts  of  the  present  generation  have 
to  make  men  of  themselves.  So  the 
world  wags.  T,  B.  HILL. 

Bourne, 


"The  Master  Mind,"  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre— first  appearance  in  Boston  last 
night. 

Walter  Blount  Joseph  Crehan 

Psrker  Burk  Symons 

Andrew  "Watkins  Edmund  Brecse 

Mrs.  Ploirnt  Miss  Uose  Morlsou 

Mr.  Blount  William  VHughan 

T.ucenB  Blount  Miss  Franciiie  I.arrimor.^ 

""ourtland  Wninwright  Frederic  Ormonde 

Dr.  Korbes  Ua.yniond  Cnpp 

Freeman  T.  E.  Leahy 

Jhn  CTpegan  Donald  Meok 

Mr.  Slarsliall  George  Conner  I 

It  was   "Old  Home  Night"  for  Ed-  ' 
mund  Breese  In  Boston  last  evening  ( 
A  great  crowd  filled  the  Majestic  The- 
atre to  capacity  to  welcome  the  formpi- 
favorite  of  the  C-istle  Srinare  Theatre 
companv. 


players  supported  the 
!,  J      ^  .  lOr  well,  and  Miss  Fran- 

cine  Larrimore  took  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult part  with  an  ease  and  delicate 
art  that  carried  all  before  her.  Ap- 
plause was  generous  throughout  the 
,5venlng,  and  Mr.  Breese  made  a  brlet 
address  at  the  close  of  the  third  act. 

A  certain  inexplicable  power  lies  in 
the  control  of  the  Master  Mind  that 
Is  never  penetrated;  it  borders  on  the 
hypnotic.  It  portrays  the  man  of  re- 
venge in  apparent  control  of  the  very 
strings  of  fate.  His  word  is  law  to  the 
under-world  of  his  day. 

His  life  is  lived  for  revenge.  Court- 
land  Wainwright,  ex-district-attorney, 
once  saw  to  it  that  his  brother  was 
electrocuted  for  a  murder  that  might 
have  come  under  that  unrecognized  le- 
gal curiosity,  the  "unwritten  law,"  and 
for  15  long  years  the  Master  Mind  has 
plotted,  quietly  and  deeply,  Wainwright 
has  left  no  black  footsteps  behind  him. 
End  for  years  the  silent  "power"  has 
found  no  place  to  strike./ 

At  last  the  man  in  the  shadow  finds 
the  opportunity  in  the  love  that  sprang 
fiom  the.  eyes  of  a  girl  of  the  lower 
!-tr.''ila  of  society.  She  has  been  charged 
with  crime,  but  has .  been  innocent.  In 
an  accident,  she  binds  the  broken  arm 
of  Wainwright,  and  looks  into  his  eyes; 
and  neither  forgets.  Andrew  Watkins. 
the  Master  Mind,  brings  the  two  to- 
getiier,  from  his  resouices  produces  a 
family  for  her  ready-made,  and  while 
serving  as  butler  in  the  strau'-jo  house- 
hold sees  them  finally  married. 

Little  by  little  he  brings  the  net 
about  his  victim  closer.  Incidents  fol- 
low one  another  rapidly,  in  which  the 
mastery  of  that  master  mind  proves 
overwhelming,  even  striking  dumb  the 
trngue  of  the  wife  that  would  protest. 
And  then,  when  there  is  no  more  chance 
and  the  trap  is  sprung,  w^hen  Watkins 
he  Ids  the  othei-  in  his  grasp,  love 
quenches  hale  and  the  future  of  the 
man  and  wife  is  brought  again  into  the 
sunlight.  The  sudden  recoanition  that 
to  strike  the  inan,  his  enemy,  will  be  to 
strike  alro  the  girl  whom  he  has  trained 
'  from  a  slip  of  the  streets  almost  stutis 
the  mind  that  has  controlled  scores  of 
men.  It  is  the  triumph  of  the  finer 
qualities  over  those  whose  roots  sink 
into  dank  soil. 

:iliss  Rose  Morison  as  Mrs.  Blount, 
liip    "necessary    mother"    for    leucine  , 
Blount.      and     the     father,  William 
Vaughan,  play  hard  parts  with  studied  | 
precision,   and   play   them  well.    They  : 
come  from  the  sub-strata  into  the  high 
planes  of  social  life  to  pose  as  the  pa- 
rents of  such  an  adorable  child  as  Miss 
;Larrim.ore  becomes,  and  It  is  in  the  re- 
:  markable  asides  of  the  "mother"  that 
much  of  the  comedy  touch  is  placed. 

ATB.F.KEITH'S| 

Eleanor  Gordon  and  her  company  of 
Boston  favorites,  including  Mrs.  George 
A.  Hibbard,  Miss  Francesca  Rotoli,  Wil- 
son Melrose  and  Franklyn  Searight, 
scored  a  large  hit  at  B.  F.  Keith's  The- 
atre yesterday  in  the  one-act  comedy 
"Patsy,"  a  bright  little  sketch  written 
especially  for  this  engagement  by  Mr. 
Searight.  Miss  Gordon  is,  of  course, 
the  Patsy  of  the  piece  and  she  is  visit- 
ing at  the  home  of  her  aunt  and  uncle 
v/hen  a  rejected  suitor,  mistaking  the 
apartment  for  his  own,  enters  by  a 
rear  window,  after  an  evening  at  the 
club.  The  suitor  is  Mr.  Melrose  and  the 
racket  that  is  raised  arouses  the  entire 
household,  ificluding  aunt  and  uncle, 
who  assume  he  has  entered  Patsy's 
chamber  for  purposes  of  burglary  until, 
to  save  herself  and  to  save  him,  Patsy 
admits  her  secret  marriage.  The  unci© 
is  h'mself  a  clergyman  and,  objecting 
to  the  justice-of-the-peace  style  of  mar- 
riage, insists  that  he  remairy  them. 
Mr.  Searight  was  the  parson-uncle,  Mrs. 
Hibbard  the  aunt  and  Miss  Rotoli  the 
Einalia.  All  were  excellent.  At  the 
evening  performance  Mrs.  Hibbard  re- 
covered from  Boston  friends  two  mam- 
moth bouquets. 

Lew  and  Molly  Hunting,  late  of  the 
Four  Huntings,  have  a  lively  turn  m 
which  there  is  just  enough  of  a  Reno 
divorce  plot  to  make  it  a  sketch  in 
which  .song  and  dance  predominate. 
M'Rae  and  Clegg,  introducing  the  per- 
;ect  girl,  have  one  of  tlie  best  trick  and 
fancv  cycling  acts  ever  brouglit  to  B. 
F  Keith's  Theatre.  William  A.  Wes- 
ton and  Franklin  Mae  have  something 
new  in  "Attorneys,"  and  Partillo  and 
Frabito,  wandering  minstrels  from 
sunnv  Italy  were  recalled  several  times. 
The  'Leightons  in  "Tlic  Party  of  the 
Second  Part,"  Clark  Martinetti  and  Joe 
Sylvester,  pantominists,  comedians  and 
equally  proficient  in  several  other  ways: 
Rich  and  Galvin,  dancing  dandies,  and 
Marzella's  bird  actors,  a  decidedly 
original  and  interesting  act,  round  out 
the  program,  with  the  Boston  in  motion 
)  ictures,  as  usual,  illustrating  *he  big 
e\  ents  of  the  week  in  local  news. 


ETIPHEMISTS  AT  WORK 

The   genteel    are   again   at  work. 
■The  specific  term  'pauper'  is  grad- 
uriUy  pas.sing  out  of  use  in  connec- 
I  ion  with  the  poor,  and  there  has  been 
!a  ni.irljerl  chanso  in  recent  years  in 


the  attitude  of  the  state  and  puhllc 
toward  those  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves."  This  will  be 
shown  in  the  summary  of  state  laws 
affecting  the  dependent  classes  in  this 
country  to  be  published  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  of  the  census. 
"Pauper"  -will  soon  be  marked  "Obs." 
in  the  dictionaries.  In  its  stead  are 
poor,  indigent,  dependent.  There  will 
be  no  pauper  asylum,  no  poor  house, 
but  infirmaries,  homes  for  the  aged 
and  infirm.  Bedlam  was  long  ago 
voted  vulgar.  A  physician  in  Boston 
recently  stormed  against  "mad 
house,"  because,  as  he  argued,  with 
a  fine  show  of  logic,  a  house  cannot 
be  mad.  Insane  asylums  are  now 
state  hospitals;  for  state  charity,  as  . 
it  is  objectionable  to  the  sensitive, 
we  have  state  aid. 

The  genteel  "casket"  is  now  used 
I  for  "coffin"  and  the  poets  stand  in 
ineed  of  revision.    In  "The  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore"  -we  should  now  read: 
•'No    useless    casket     enclosed  his 
!  breast."    In    "Richard    III."  there 
ishould  be  the  cry:    "Stand  back,  my 
jlord,  and* let  the  casket  pass."  In 
Walt  Whitman's  burial  h'ymn  of  Lin- 
jcoln,  this  version  will  be  preferred: 
Here,  casket  that  slowly  passes, 
I  give  you  my  sprig  of  lilac. 
Fortunately  "coffin"  and  "casket" 
lare  -words  of  two  syllables,  each  with 
the  accent  on  the  first;  but  what  is 
to   be   done   with   "pauper"?  Take 
Nolan's  grim  poem  for  example:  ; 
Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones. 
He's  only  an  indigent  that  nobody 
I  owns. 

Somehow  this  does  not  sound  right. 
"And  sue  in  forma  pauperis  to  God"— 
how  will  this  line  be  tinkered?  Many 
have  committed  to  memory  "Over 
the  Hill  to  the  Poor  House."  "Over 
the  Hill  to  the  Infirmary"  hardly 
takes  the  place;  "Over  the  Hill  to  the 
Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm"  would 
be  an  example  of  what  the  French 
call  "free  verse." 

This  is  a  period  when  many  object 
to  calling  persons  and  things  by  their 
right  name.  Euphemism  is  in  fash- 
ion. Theft,  arson,  murder  are  dis- 
agreeable words;  other  words  long  in 
use  and  accepted  gladly  by  illustrious 
writers  are  thought  coarse,  unpleas- 
ant, low.  There  are  now  no  paupers; 
the  indigent  are  buried  in  caskets. 
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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


I  bave  noticed  that  of  the  wealthy  them- 
selves those  Ivin  most  praise  who  live  quietly 
and  in  moderate  comfort,  concealing  their 
actual  resources,  administering  their  irreat 
possessions  without  ostentation  oi'  pride  and 
showing  like  poor  folk  under  the  disguise  of 
||  their  moderation.  Now,  it  even  tlie  rich  to 
florae  extent  affect  the  outward  form  and  sem- 
blance of  poverty  to  give  evidence  of  their 
moderation,  why  should  wc*-  of  slenderer  means 
l>e  a.'^hamed  of  being  potii*  not  in  appearance 
onl.v  but  in  reality? 


Appreciative  Fathers. 

Wild  eyed,  sensational  preachers, 
wandering  or  attached,  are  still  inveigh- 
ing against  the  costumes  of  girls  and 
women,  quoting  Isaiah's  remarks 
about  the  daughters  of  Zion  and  at- 
tributing all  ills  and  diseases  In  the 
body  politic  and  the  social  system,  also 
all  perturbations  of  nature,  to  "the 
I'resent  style  of  dress."  Mrs.  Stuyve- 
sant  Fish,  in  the  Babylonian  life  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  comes  forward  as  a 
prophetess  and  an  ascetic  from  the 
wilderness,  crying:  "Woe  to  you  wo- 
men with  short  skirts  and  tight-fitting 
garments."  But  has  the  church  always 
been  opposed  to  attractive,  alluring 
diess?    Softly,  till  we  examine. 

Ft.  Antoine  Escobar  of  Mendoza.  a 
Spanish  Jesuit,  who  died  in  1669,  a  good 
man,  a  laborious  student,  very  devout, 
Wrote  the  "Exposition  of  Uncontroverted 
Opinions  in  Moral  Theology,"  in  six 
ivolumes.  And  what  does  Fr.  Antoine 
say?  "If  the  woman  adorn  herself 
without  any  evil  intention,  but  merely 
to  gratify  a  natural  inclination  to  van- 
ity— ob  naturalem  fastus  incllnationem — 
this  is  only  a  venial  sin,  or,  rather,  no 
sin  at  all." 

Fr.  Etienne  Bauni  (Stephen  Bauny), 
whose  "Summary"  was  published  In 
1633,  went  still  further:  "Even  though 
the  woman  knows  the  bad  effect  which 
her  care  in  adorning  her  person  may 


have  upon  the  virtue  of  those  who  may 
behold  her,  all  decked  out  In  rich  and 
precious  attire,  she  would  not  sin  in  so 
dressing." 

Let  us  quote  from  Fr.  Le  Moine,  who 
wrote  treatises  In  a  brilliant  style, 
among  them  the  "Currycomb  for  the 
o'ansenist  Pegasus":  "Youth  Is  natu- 
rally entitled  to  adorn  Itself,  nor  can 
the  use  of  ornament  be  condemned  at 
an  age  which  is  the  flower  and  verdure 
of  life.  But  there  it  should  be  allowed 
to  remain;  it  would  be  strangely  out  of 
season  to  seek  for  roses  on  the  snow. 
The  stars  alone  have  a  right  to  be  al- 
ways dancing,  for  they  have  the  gift  i>f 
perpetual  youth.  The  wisest  course  In 
this  matter,  therefore,  for  old  women, 
would  be  to  consult  good'  sense  and  a 
good  mirror,  to  yield  to  decency  and  ne- 
cessity, and  to  retire  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  shades  of  night."  Noth- 
ing could  be  fairer  than  that. 

Nor  were  the  good  Fathers  at  a  loss 
to  answer  those  quoting  the  passages 
of  Scripture  that  denounced  dresses  of 
the  period,  as  the  transparent  garments 
dear  to  the  haughty  and  mincing  wo- 
men cursed  by  Isaiah ;  for  as  Les- 
sius  well  said:  "These  passages  have 
the  force  of  precepts  only  in  regard 
to  the  women  of  that  period,  who 
were  expected  to  exhibit  by  their  mod- 
est demeanor,  an  example  of  edification 
to  the  Pagans." 


Yes. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Please  give  one  of  your  readers  an 
opportunity  to  ascertain  for  an  in- 
terested friend  whether  the  city  of 
Washington,  t>.  C.  is  situated  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,      F.  A.  W. 

Boston. 


Humorously  Sensitive. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  a  day  which  invited  a  reckless 
mood,  the  letter  from  "Marcellus"  con- 
cerning the  Scottish  writer  shattered  all 
possibility  of  serious  thought.  Doubt- 
less many  a  humble  Scotchman,  even  in 
his  own  "kailyaird,"  would  glow  with 
pride  could  he  but  realize  how  deeply 
and  thoroughly,  even  to  the  point  of 
translation,  alas  not  physical,  his  noble 
brother  countrymen  are  understood  and 
honored.  Evidently  "Marcellus"  Is  not 
a  Scotchman— perhaps  Scotch-Irish— 
more's  the  pity.  The  Item  that  moved 
us  to  tears  of  Joy  this  mornins  was  the 
charming  phrase  "Translating  It  Into 
English."  If  the  famous  dinner,  with 
Its  much  arranged  menu,  which  Is  to  be 
given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son upon  the  completion  of  his  colossal 
work,  comes  within  our  Illetime,  it  will 
be  a  rare  privilege  to  present  to  Mr. 
MarcelluB  Graves  a  bottle  of  the  finest 
champagne— presumably  he  Is  not  in  the 
"Rye''  class— If  he  will  read  the  original 
letter  of  C.  A.  Wilson  with  its  "kail-  j 

yaird"  Scotch  and  then  submit  his  I 
translation.  The  journey  from  our 
I  country  capital,  even  on  a  hot  day, 
'  would  be  as  nothing  if  this  reward  I 
awaited.  Bret  Harte— in  his  Scotch  at  , 
least— has  nothing  on  "Bobbie"  Burns. 
The  words  are  there,  but  a  wholly 
original  arrangement  of  them  precludes 
the  finding  of  any  sense— or  was  there 
supposed  to  be  any?  (This  reminds  us 
of  the  old  story  of  the  surgical  operation 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  a  joke 
into  a  Scotchman's  head.— Ed.)  At  any 
rate,  champagne  does  not  come  at  a 
"bawbee"  a  bottle.  One  regrettable 
fact  remains:  Marcellus  did  not 
translate  the  word  "kailyaird"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  few  readers  who  do 
not  understand  Scotch.  Perhaps  he 
was  "woo'd  and  won  in  oor  kailyaird" 
and  consequently  refrains  from  going 
into  detail  on  a  subject  so  near  his 
heart.  This  is  on  the  quiet,  but  it 
should  be  "kailyaird."  Brush  your 
Scotch  up  a  wee  bittie. 

Doubtless  the  editor  of  the  "Transla- 
tion of  Scotch  Songs"  will  be  found  to 
be  "Marcellus  Graves"— and  this  will 
explain  the  success  of  so  many  concert 
singers  in  "getting  over"  the  Scotch 
songs  they  sing.  "Annie  Laurie,"  in 
the  original  and  only  English  transla- 
tion, with  the  one  Scotch  word  "dee" 
on  the  end,  makes  the  whole  song  so 
Scotch  that  Invariably  the  comment  is, 

"She  must  be  Scotch,  she  sang  'AnnlF 
Laurie'  so  beautifully." 

By  the  way,   a  little  "Kail  Brose" 
might  go  well  at  that  dinner. 

STENOGRAPHER. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  July  22. 


Individual  Hearers. 

Out  West  a  farmer  and  his  sons  hav'« 
formed  a  little  orchestra.  They  play  at 
mllklng-time.  The  cows  are  the  quieter, 
and  the  yield  is  richer  and  more  abund- 
ant. At  Middleboro  a  few  nlBhts  ago 
the  tOT\-n  band  gave  a,  concert  and  at 
once  several  men  "became  Involved  in 
a  fight  with  knives."  It  was  Walt 
Whitman  who  said:  "All  music  Is  what 
awakes  from  you  when  you  are  remind- 
ed by  the  Instruments." 
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THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE 


Mr.  WlUl.im  Waldorf  Aslor  has 
nnally  sold  the  Pall  MpII  Gazette.  He 
has  been  threat<»nlng  to  do  this  for 
several  years.  When  he  went  to  Eng- 
land with  toweling  ambitions  he 
thought  It  would  benefit  him  to  own 
and  control  a  newspaper.  For  a  long 
time  he  showed  himself  a  "good 
loser,"  to  use  a  colloquial  phra.^e. 
Perhaps  he  finally  tired  of  the  dralrf 
on  his  purse;  or  the  self -expatriate.! 
one  may  have  thought  that  his  vari- 
ous games  were  not  worth  the  expen- 
sive candles  which  did  not  light  him 
lo  the  honors  he  craved. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  had  an 
honorable  history.    Tt  was  established 
In  1865,  partly,  as  Mr.  Charles  Pe- 
body  once  put  It,  "to  fill  a  blank  that 
then  existed  in  the  journals  of  the 
day— the     evening     Journalism— and 
partly  to  adapt  the  principle  of  the 
review  to  the  New  spaper  Press  of  the 
day."    The  public  at  once  remembered 
Thackeray's    journal    of    the  same 
name  In  "Pendennts."  for  which  the 
debtor  Captain  wrote  the  prospectus, 
to  which  Pendennis  and  Warrington 
contribated,    a   journal   "written  by 
gentlemen  for  gentlemen."    The  first 
proprietor  was  Thackeray's  publish - 
'er;   the  editor  was  Thackeray's  as- 
sistant   in    conducting   the  Cornhili 
Magazine.      Nevertheless  proprietor' 
and  editor  would  not  allow  the  sug- j 
gestion  that  the  journal  was  pub- 
lished on  the  lines  of  Thackeray's  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.    The  public   was  not 
deceived,  for  the  tone  of  this  journal 
has  always    been    aristocratic,  "the 
tone  of  the  club  window,  of  the  smok- 
ing room  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and    of  the   drawing  room."  From 
leader  to  the  smallest  item  of  news, 
from  the  book  review  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  race  or  cricket  match,  the 
paper   was  singularly  well  written. 
Its   columns   were   free  from  cant, 
gusb,  undue  enthusiasm.    There  was 
an  air  of  calmness,  a  touch  of  phil- 
osophic   Irony.      Attacks   were  pol- 
ished; praise  was  within  reason.  The 
list  of  contributors  from  the  begin- 
ning is  an  unusually  brilliant  one,  and 
even  In  the    last    days   articles  by 
Messrs.  Hilaire   Belloc    and  Charles 
Whibley  have  given  a  flavor  that  is 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Ivondon 
press.    It  was  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette that  Oscar  Wilde  showed  his 
rare  gifts  as  a  journalist,  serving  as 
reviewer  of  books,  reporting  lectures, 
j  criticizing  pictures  and  curios,  witty 
and  sarcastic  in  the  discussion  of  so- 
cial and  political  subjects  and  fol- 
lies of  the  day.    It  was  also  in  the 
t'all  Mall    Gazette   that  the  famous 
inlniotaur"  articles  appeared,  writ- 
■  n  by  Mr.  Stead. 

But  the  tone  of  the  paper  was  cavi- 
tre  to  the  general.  What  cared 
j  the  great  public  for  poems  by 
.  Henley,  Incisive  articles  by  Mr.  George 
I  Moore,  delightful  essays  by  Alice 
Meynall?  T'ne  "men  of  cultivation" 
were  not  in  sufficient  number,  wheth- 
1  er  the  editor  was  FVederick  Green- 
wood and  the  paper  Conserv-ative  or 
John  Jlorley  and  radical.  And  of  late 
years  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  though  it 
has  preserved  its  tone,  has  disap- 
pointed in  the  gathering  of  news. 
This  was  due  perhaps  to  Mr.  Aster's 
loss  of  Interest — and  money-  The 
present  editor,  Mr.  Garvin,  will  re- 
main under  the  new  management 
He  is  an  able  man,  experienced,  ver- 
satile; a  man  of  con\ictions,  a  forci- 
ble writer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  will  regain  its  pres 
tige  and  prorper. 


whack  at  fi 

not    merely    \'   Uni.<  r...    ^^       ii.v  , 
wrbng?    What  a  snobbish  perversion  It 
Is  whirh  we  are  asked  to  tolerate  when 
a  modest  family,  keeping  In  service  two 
maids  ana  a  man.  insists  on  calling  the 
latter  a  "butler"!    Pharaoh's  chief  but- 
ler Bcems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Interior,   but  the  title  is 
stolen  not  from  Egypt,  but  from  the 
English  vernacular,  wherein  a  "butlev" 
Is  a  man  out  of  livery  in  charge  of  th« 
plate  and  wine.s  and  in  command  of  the 
waiting  men  and  footmen  in  the  dining 
room.    Probabl.v  many  an  English  small 
country  gentleman,  as  described  in  the 
"Book  of  Snobs,"  passes  oft  his  single 
male  attendant,  ostler  as  well  as  every- 
thing else,  as   "indoor  man,"  handing 
the  plates  while  smelling  of  the  stable. 
But  the  Idea  of  calling  him  "butler" 
would  never  enter  the  master's  head. 
In  this  country,  though  there  are  no 
stables  now  in  such  establishments,  the 
"chauffeur"  (vulgar  for  motorman'),  who 
drives    the    "automobile"    (vulgar  for 
motor)  is  similarly  enfranchised  for  the 
nonce,  smelling  perhaps  of  oil,  and  yet 
is  "butler,"  forsooth,  like  the  city  man- 
of-all-work  or  chore  man. 
.    And  going  Into  the  psychological  in- 
fluence of  language,  how  about  "gun" 
and   "gunman"?    "Gun"   has  a  heroic 
sound  which  ought  not  to  dignify  the 
nasty,  cowardly  pistol.    "Guns  and  pis-  ' 
tois"  is  not  tautology.   It  is  "tale  talk," 
and  highly  dangerous  for  the  youthful  j 
impressionable  reader  when  the  reporter 
writes,  "he  levelled  his  gun,"  Instead  of 
"he  fired  his  pistol."   Worse  yet  is  the 
thrilling  "gunman"  which  seems  to  sug- 
gest a  practised  use,  almost  profession-' 
al,  of  a  serious  weapon,  a  kind  of  fel- 
lowship with  the  artillery  and  infantry— 
i  rather  than  the  perpetrator  of  the  ille- 
i  gal  and  criminal  acts  of  carrying  and 
using  the  concealed  pistol.    It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  to  the  young  hood- 
lum, "gunman,"  as  the  title  rolls  from 
his  lips,  suggests  the  highest  ideal  of 
distinction  which  he  can  entertain. 
Ipswich.  THE  OLD  'UN. 


juut  r,f  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
J.-  !.  1.  Uc  and  humorous.  The  maga-  j 
zine  stories  of  drunken  yet  brilliant  re- 
porters, of  surly  managing  editors  who 
expose  graft  and  incidentally  thwart  the 
proprietors,  of  amateur  detectives  who 
outrival  Messrs.  Dupin,  Lecocq  and 
Sherlock  Holmes,  are  wildly  fantastical. 
Certain  phases  of  newspaper  life  are 
well  described  by  Mr.  Walter  Leon  Saw- 
yer In  "A  Local  Habitation,"  a  stor>'  of 
Boston.  The  Bohemian  life  In  the  New 
York  of  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  Is 
graphically  portrayed  in  "Avery  Glibun," 
a  romance  by  Robert  H.  Newell,  better 
known  as  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr."  "The 
Orpheus  C.  Kerr  Papers"  are  still  re- 
membered by  some  If  only  for  the  "Re- 
jected National  Hymns."  The  one  at- 
tributed to  William  CuUen  Bryant  be- 
ginning "The  sun  sinks  softly  to  his 
evening  post"  was  rejected  because  the 
poet  crowded  an  advertlsen^ent  of  the 
paper  he  edited  into  the  flrst  line.  What 
could  be  more  In  the  manner  of  Whlt- 
tier  than  this: 

Prescrr-cd  Fish,  the  Driicon  stprn  and  true. 
Told  our  New  England  nbat  her  sons  should  do. 
And  should  they  swerve  from  lo.valty  aud  right. 
Then  the  wbol«  land  were  lost  Indeed  In  algbt. 


gue-.-b.     Wliat  of  it?     Nelson  Morris 
was  a  butcher;  so  was  Philip  D.  Ar- 
mour."   May  her  confidence  be  re^^ 
warded;  may  her  husband  be  a  pack- j 
er,  a  great  captain  of  Industry! 


The  TTrltlng  of  letters  (as  that  judicious ' 
antbor  observes)  enters  to  much  Into  all  the 
occasions  of  life,  that  no  gentleman  can  avoid 
showing  himself  In  compositions  of  this  kUui. 
Occurrences  will  daily  ferce  him  to  make  this 
ise  of  his  pen,  which  lays  open  his  breeding, 
his  sense,  and  his  abilities,  to  a  severer  ei- 
aminatioQ  than  anv  oral  discourse. 


The  Scholiast. 

In  Mrs.  Edith  'Wharton's  earlier 
stories  there  was  always  a  butler.  No 
one  of  her  families  was  without  one. 
And  when  there  was  need  of  spiritual 
advice  or  consolation  or  a  dinner  party, 
no  less  a  person  than  a  Bishop  appeared 
on  the  scene.  The  reader  felt  like  apol- 
ogizing to  Mrs.  Wharton  because  he 
himself  was  not  in  full  evening  dress. 
How  different  those  early  snobbish  yet 
clever  stories  from  Mrs.  Wharton's  "Cus- 
tom of  the  Country,"  a  misleading  title 
to  those  familiar  with  the  comedy  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Mra  Gollghtly 
told  us  lately  that  she  had  great  trouble 
in  securing  a  satisfactory  "second  in- 
side man."  Her  mother  got  along  com- 
fortably with  a  rawboned  maid  of  all 
work,  and  when  there  was  "company," 
she  herself  as  a  young  girl  helped  in 
the  kitchen  and  in  chamber  work.  The 
subject  of  "gun"  and  "gunmen"  was 
discussed  at  length  in  this  column  at  the 
time  of  the  Becker  t£ial.  A  New  Yorker 

amazed  members  of  the  Porphyry  Clubi 
by  telling  them  that  on  the  East  Side' 
a  "gunman"  was  a  dope  fiend,  not  nec- 
essarily one  handy  with  a  revolver. 


A  Marginal  Note. 

There  should  be  a  law  against  pub- 
lishing private  memoranda  of  cele- 
brated men  and  women.  Many  years 
ago  an  article  was  published  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  "Some  Sane  Af- 
terthoughts," explaining  why  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  his  wife  did  not  get  on  well 
together.  Robert  Browning  read  it,  and 
on  the  page  where  she  was  referred  to 
as  a  "beauty"  wrote:  "She  was  one  of 
the  ugliest  women  I  have  ever  seen.  R. 
B."  This  magazine  was  recently  shown 
for  sale  in  a  London  book  shop.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  who  knew  Mrs. 
Carlyle  were  not  of  Browning's  opinion, 
and  her  portraits  show  anything  but  a 
homely  woman.  If  she  really  was  the 
monster  described  by  Browning,  would 
Leigh  Hunt  have  exulted  in  the  well- 
known  little  poem  because  she  once 
kissed  him  as  the  bearer  of  good  news? 


[  Butlers  and  Guns. 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
Is  the  season  too  silly  for  a  bit  of  a 


Newspapers  in  Novels. 

Early  In  1S59  the  brothers  Edmond  and 
Jules  de  Goncourt  wrote  a  bitter  and 
cruel  novel,  entitled  "Charles  Demallly," 
not  without  tedious  pages.  There  is  much 
about  newspapers  and  newspaper  men. 
The  latter  are  represented  a.s  a  scheming, 
envious,  miserable  lot,  yet  always  talking 
in  epigram.  Balzac  did  this  sort  of  thing 
better  in  his  "Lost  Illusions."  One  of 
the  journalists  in  the  book  of  the  Gon- 
courts  says:  "In  London  there  is  a  man 
that  has  the  salary  of  one  of  our  pre- 
fets  simply  for  coming  to  talk  in  the 
office  of  a  newspaper  between  i  and  5 
P.  M.  He  brings  stuff  for  the  Journal; 
ideas,  Jests,  news,  wit."  Where  did  the 
brothers  obtain  this  information?  Was 
there  any  such  man  in  London  of  the 
late  fifties?  We  knew  an  editor  a  good 
many  years  ago  who  engaged  a  brilliant 
person  and  promised  him  a  handsome 
salary  for  suggestions,  ideas.  The  bril- 
liant person  at  last  came.  He  spent  the 
flrst  day  in  thinking,  and  the  rest  of  us 
looked  on  him  with  awe.  The  second  day 
he  came  at  the  appointed  hour,  punc- 
tual, but  ossified,  with  a  breath  smell- 
ing of  firecrackers.  That  day  he  had 
ideas  but  no  power  of  expression.  His 
chief  idea  was  the  restoring  value  of 
sleep.  Few  novelists  have  given  a  truth- 
ful description  of  newspaper  life.  Thaclc- 


lacct  the  reader's  attention  to  th9  value 
of  I  he  science  of  words,  their  use  antl  abuse, 
and  the  Incalculable  advantages  attached  to 
the  habit » of  using  them  appropriately  and 
with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  their  primary, 
derivative  and  metaphorical  senses. 


AMAZING  MARRIAGES 

A  pathetic  tale  is  told  in  the  news- 
papers about  a  "young  authoress" 
who  wedded  a  cowpuncher  in  Buf- 
falo Bill's  Wild  West  show.  He  was 
the  genuine  article  and  had  worked 
on  a  ranch.  She  became  interested 
in  him  when  she  was  "hunting  for 
rugged  character  and  color  for  a 
western  drama."  At  the  end  of  a 
year  she  left  him,  although  she  had 
given  him  the  money  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  his  first  wife.  The 
"young  authoress"  does  not  bring 
any  charge  of  cruelty,  meanness  in 
money  matters,  or  infidelity.  Accord- 
ing to  licr  mother,  "my  daughter 
thought  he  had  fine  qualities  which 
I  could  be  brought  to  the  surface,  but 
'  after  a  long  trial  she  found  tlfat  he 
would  not  do."  In  other  words,  the 
"younfr  authoress"  soon  exhausted 
her  material. 

Her  case  is  one  of  many.  No  doubt 
he  was  an  Apollo  in  the  show,  an 
Apollo  on  horseback,  unerring  with 
the  lasso.  She  wished  that  heaven 
had  made  her  such  a  man.  But  this 
cowpuncher  was  not  an  English 
younger  son  building  up  his  health, 
not  a  Harvard  student  exulting  in 
the  free  wild  life.  He  probably  had 
no  parlor  tricks.  He  knew  not  Pater, 
Ibsen,  Maeterlinck  or  even  the  Eng- 
,  lish  classics.  It  would  not  be  sur-  j 
'  prising  if  he  is  now  reproached  for 
yawning  while  she  read  one  of  her 
own  romances  or  dramas;  for  say-  ; 
ing  "Not  a  bit  like  it."  And  there 
are  many  other  women  who  have 
found  out  that  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men was  not  necessarily  a  desirable 
companion.  As  long  as  a  wife  is  con- 
tented with  life  on  a  ranch  and  the 
consequent  drudgery,  Apollo  is  still 
Apollo.  Taken  to  the  Bast,  dressed 
conventionally,  he  suddenly  seems 
common  place,  ill  at  ease. 

Hazlitt  says,  "No  woman  ever  for- 
gave a  man  who  raised  her  from  a 
low  condition  in  life— it  is  a  perpetual 
obligation  and  reproach."  There  are 
brilliant  exceptions,  but  the  state- 
ment is  generally  true.  It  might  also 
be  said  tliat  no  woman  ever  forgives 
herself  for  trying  to  pull  a  man  up 
'  to  her  level— if  she  does  not  succeed. 
!  She  realizes  that  her  judgment  was 
I  awr>-.  The  actor  turns  out  to  be  a 
i  shameless  egoist.  The  rough  dia- 
I  mond  cannot  be  polished,  though  it 
'  be  sent  to  Paris  and  London,  after 
the  cutters  in  Amsterdam  have 
failed.  That  no  specific  charge  can 
brought  against  one  of  these  hus- 
bands is  the  crudest  irritation.  Jack 
or  Bill  is  simply  robust,  honest, 
stupid,  impossible. 

Yet  young  women  and  sometimes 
i  old    women   will   continue   to  make 
i  amazing  marriages.     The  Chauffeur 
!  may  turn  out  to  be  the  Fairy  Prince. 
I  The  elevator  boy  may  have  an  am- 
I  bition  o'ertowering  the  skyscraper  in 
which  she  met  him.    The  man  of  the 
I  plains  may  truly  be  Apollo  the  herds- 
I  man  in  the  service  of  some  Adinetus. 
But    the   chances    are   against  her. 
I  Fortunate  for  her   if  she  has  the 
,  pluck  to  cry  out  with  the  rich  Chi- 
i  cago  girl:    "I  do  not  see  why  my 
I  relatives  are  so  upset  over  my  mar- 
lage— because    he    is    a   butcher,  I 


That  Dead  Door  Nail. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent,  "K.,"  says  you  do 
not  answer  his  query  about  the  phrase, 
"dead  as  a  door  nail."  Perhaps  my 
scrapbook  can  give  him  the  answer. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  one  of  his  Christ-  I 
mas  stories,  ponders  on  the  significance 
of  the  phrase.  He  asks  gravely  why  a 
door  nail  should  be  regarded  as  partlc- 
ularlj^  lifeless;  he  suggests  it  would  be 
better  to  say  "as  dead  as  a  coffin  nail." 
A  philologist  of  the  Drexel  Institute  ex- 
plained the  other  day  the  origin  and  the| 
application  of  the  phrase. 

Ho  said  Dickens  did  not  know  that  a 
door  nail  and  a  nail  In  a  door  are  differ- 
ent things.  A  doornail  is  a  nail  with  a 
short  shank  and  very  wide  head— a  head 
two  inches  across,  which  used  to  be 
fixed  in  the  upper  and  middle  part  of 
the  wicket  of  any  large  outward  door. 
To  assist  passively  in  producing  the 
loud  sounds  created,  as  times  changed, 
witli  a  heavy  rapper.  The  more  active 
agent  in  this  noise-making  was  a  heavy 
ball  of  iron,  suspended  from  above  by  a 
thong  or  string  about  six  or  eight  inches 
long;  and  the  person  using  this  ball 
hammered  with  all  liis  might  on  the 
broad-headed  nail.  The  nail  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead  because  receiving  so 
many  blows  on  the  head  from  an  Iron 
fiammer.  It  w-as,  it  not  previously  de- 
f uuct,  surely  defunct  now  after  so  much 
Ill-usage. 

"Had  Dickens  po.ssessed  this  informa- 
tion about  the  door  nail  he  never  could 
have  written  the  amusing  paragraphs 
concerning  it  that  begin  the  'Christmas 
Carol.'  "  FRANK  H.  MARCH. 

Wakefield. 


Great  Guns! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

No  causerie  on  cannon  and  acoustics 
can  omit  the  strangest  story  of  all:  the 
fact  that  the  cannon  of  Waterloo,  in- 
audible to  Colville,  who  was  only  10 
miles  west  of  the  field  of  battle,  was 
distinctly  heard  at  Ramsgate,  on  the 
Kentish  shore.  An  extract  from  the 
Kentish  Gazette  of  June  20,  1816,  pub- 
lished before  any  news  of  the  battles 
had  reached  England,  puts  the  matter 
beyond  question,  and  is  quoted  in  the 
appendix  to  Lady  William  'De  Lancey's 
"Week  at  Waterloo,"  that  "astonishing 
and  tremendous  account,"  according  to 
no  less  an  authority  than  Charles 
Dickens. 

"A  heavy  and  incessant  firing  was 
heard  from  this  (Ramsgate)  coast  on 
Sunday  evening,  in  th 
Dunkirk." 

Southey  notes  that  the  firing  of  the 
16th  was  audible  at  Antwerp,  but  not 
that  of  the  18th,  though  some  miles 
nearer. 

Boston. 


U.  L.  S. 


Belgrade. 

There  is  naturally  talk  about  Belgrade. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  was  there 
in  February,  1717,  complaining  of  the  In- 
tense cold  and  the  insolent  soldiery.  She 
wrote  to  Mr.  Alexander  Pope  that,  while 
a  very  large  stove  was  constantly  kept 
Iiot,  the  windows  of  her  room  were 
frozen  on  the  inside.  She  had  pleasant 
hours  with  her  host,  Achmet-beg,  who 
supped  v,'ith  her  every  night,  drank 
wine  fretlj',  and  explained  pieces  of 
Arabian  poetry.  They  disputed  concern 
ing  the  oriental  practice  of  confining! 
women.  "He  aesureU  iu«  there  Is  jioth-^ 


Ing  at  alj  In  It;  only,  says  he,  we  have 
the  advantage  that,  when  our  wives 
cheat  us,  nobody  knows  it.  He  has  wit, 
and  is  more  polite  than  many  Chris- 
tians of  quality."  Going  from  Peter- 
waradln  to  Belgrade,  Lady  Mary  passed 
over  the  fields  of  Carlowitz,  where 
Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  Turks.  Her 
remarks  are  now  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate: "The  marks  of  that  glorious  bloody 
day  are  yet  recent,  the  field  being  yet 
strewed  with  the  skulls  and  carcases  of 
unburied  men,  horses  and  camels.  I 
could  not  look  without  horror  on  such 
numbers  of  mangled  human  bodies,  nor 
wlUiout  reflecting  on  the  Injustice  of 
war,  that  makes  murder  not  only  neces- 
sary but  meritorious.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  a  plainer  proof  of  the  irrationality  of 
mankind  (whatever  fine  claims  we  pre- 
tend to  reason)  than  the  rage  with 
which  they  contest  for  a  small  spot  ol 
ground,  when  such  vast  parts  of  fruit- 
ful earth  ly  (sic)  uninhabited.  'Tis  true 
custom  has  now  made  it  unavoidable 
but  can  there  be  a  greater  demonstra- 
tion of  want  of  reason  than  a  custom 
being  firmly  established,  so  plainly  con-i 
trary  to  the  interest  of  men  In  gener,<ilV 
I  am  a  good  de;il  Inclined  to  believe  Mr 
Hobbs  (.';ic)  that  Ibo  state  of  nature  i; 


iKiiiii.    net  liuional.  if  the  word  •■•f""'' 
son  means  common  sense,  as  I  sup-  portions 
e  it  does." 


of 


.1  haa~'5foufTit  narsiv 
,n  mm.  Goethe  showed 
his   "Faust"   In  manu- 


Inexpllcable. 

The  following  letter  was  published  in 
he  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  July  18: 

Sir:  I  took  a  taxi  today  from  Vic- 
toria to  Harrod's,  an  Sd.  fare.  I  of- 
fered the  driver  9d.  and-  he  returned  a 
penny,  saying  It  was  too  much.  I  told 
him  it  was  for  himself,  but  he  refused 
to  take  it,  and  said  he  was  not  allowed 
to  do  so.  The  man  was  perfectly  sober 
and  respectful.  Can  you  account  for  his 
peculiar  conduct?  D.  E.  T. 

The  Bostonian  "may  also  wonder  at 
going  any  distance  in  a  taxicab  for  36 
cents.  And  think  of  the  Boston  driver's 
scorn  on  being  offered-  a  tip  of  two 
cents.— Ed.  ^ 


script  to  a  friend  and  fellow  author, 
who  so  highly  approved  the  work 
that  he  took  the  Gretchen  episode 
and  made  a  tragedy  out  of  it,  which 
he  entitled  "The  Child  Murderess. 

The  caution  is  perhaps  needless  in 
these  days  when  the  temple  of  the 
Muses  is  next  door  to  a  bank,  and  the 
prosperous  poet  has  no  longer  the 
outward  signs  of  his  calling,  Includ- 
iing  dishevelled  locks  and  a  romantic 
Ibut  tattered  cloak.  Stern  fathers  no 
'longer  warn  their  daughters  agamst 
!  sonneteers  and  builders  of  the  lofty 
j  rhyme,  for  they  have  read  of  Mr.  Al- 
fred Noyes's  bank  account. 


dete'?Slnis  the  wind's  duecciou  to  the 
observer.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that 
while  the  storm  continues,  the  wind, 
blowing  into  it,  continues  in  tlie  same 
direction,  but  appears  to  back  m,  that 
is  follow,  the  motion  of  the  storm. 
When  the  storm  has  passed  or  is  pass- 
intr  the  wind,  having  followed,  i.  e.,  con- 
tinued to  hlov,'  into,  the  storm,  appears 
to  have  gone  around  correctly.  I"  truth, 
however,  it  has  reversed.  All  our  North- 
least"  storms  come  from  th?  Southwest. 
Boston. 


87 


E.  D.  S. 


The  Rev, 
known  as 
quoted  as  saying  in 
that   "grand  opera 


Anticipated. 

A.  "W.   Hawks,  familiarly 
"Sunshine"    Hawks,  was' 
Tremont  Temple 
3  the  most  non- 


A  Note  on  Public  Music.  I 

As  the  World  Wags; 

At  this  season  there  are  many  gather- 
ings where  the  singing  of  patriotic 
songs  is  a  failure.  Why? 

With  members  of  several  patriotic 
societies,  I  recently  attended  an  out  of 
doors  celebration  where  the  singing  of 
"The    Star   Spangled   Banner"    was  a 

 "~  :  shameful    failure.      Not  because 

"H.  P.  C."  asked  some  hard  questions  ji  words    were  unfamiliar— leaflets 
in  this  column  on  the  25th— "What  are  i  j  provided-but  because  the  leader  start-  ! 

ed  the  music  correctly.  Why  attempt 
to  educate  the  public  in  this  particular? 
\t  such  gatherings  why  not  change  the 
clef  and  start  lower— thus  allowmr 
erims  and   others,   who  just 


the 
were 


senslcal  thing  on  earth  and  yet  people 
pay  fabulous  sums  to  hear  some  Italian 
woman  gargle  her  throat  In  public." 
Others  have  said  that  opera  was  non- 
sensical. Voltaire,  Beaumarchais,  Haz- 
litt  pooh-poohed  it,  but  not  in  the  deli- 
cate manner  of  Mr.  Hawks,  who  seems 
to  be  unaware  that  in  Boston  at  least 
opera  is  strictly  "educative."  Mr. 
Hawks  also  asserted  that  liistory  is  un- 
true in  many  places.  Here  again  he  has 
been  anticipated  by  many;  witness  the 
delightful  irony  of  M.  Anatole  France.  : 


iK  boots?"  "In  the  phrase,  'The  wind 
'backed  round  the  wrong  way,'  what  is 
ithe  'wrong  way'  and  why?"  "Why  do 
not  foreign  locomotives  make  the  'chou- 
Ichou'  noise  so  disagreeable  in  this  coun 


part 


vet- 
sing    for  i 
with 


the 


Itry?"  King  Solomon  sits  majestically  in  II  pleasm^^^^  have^ 


HI. 


Wlnat's  in  a  Name?  ! 

Among  the  troubles  In  Russia  Is  the, 
lay  monk  Rasputin,  who.  exercising  an 
influence  over  tlie  Tsar,  the  Tsaritza  and 
noble  dames,  was  recently  assaultedl 
with  intent  to  kill.  Now  comes  one  I. 
M.  Trachtenberg,  who  asks  whether  thei 
monk's    name    is    real    or  assumed.' 

'Rasputnik'  in  Russian  means  a  liber-i 
tine,  a  debauchee;  'Rasputny'  means 
dissolute,  profligate,  disorderly,  liber- 
tine, licentious,  rakish,  wanton,  loose, 
lewd;  'Rasputstvo'  means  dissoluteness, 
profligacy,  lewdness,  rakishness,  wan- 
tonness, licentiousness,  looseness."  Yes, 
and  chambering,  It  looks  as  if  the  ex- 
cellent Mr,  Trachtenberg  has  been  con- 
SUltltig  Roget's  Thesaurus, 

*^'^/        /  f 

FOILEF  PIRATES. 


„  subterranean  vault,  to  be  unvexed  un 
til  the  last  day.  Balkis,  Queen  of  Sheba,  ! 
died  long  ago.  though  she  still  dazzles 
in  legend  and  in  tales  by  Gerard  del 
Nerval,  Flaubert  and  Anatole  France ;  | 
sings  in  Goldmark's  opera  and  in  a  con-  | 
cert  excerpt  from  Gounod's  "Reine  de  j 
Saba"  ;  nor  would  her  descendant,  Mene-  \ 
lik,  if  he  is  alive,  be  able  to  answer  "H.  } 
P  .C."  The  grammarians  with  whom  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  had  cruel  spoi-t  are 
now   not   known   even   by   name.  Our 
correspondents  are  many  and  huge  reser- 
voirs of  information. 


A  first  edition  of  "Gray's  Elc^y 
Written  in  a  Ccmtry  Churchyard"  j 
'.'as  recently  sold  in  London  for  £29.i.  !■ 
An  English  newspaper  announcing  the 
sale  stated  that  this  edition  was  pub- 
lished  in   "1.571."     The  book  should 
have  brought  a  still  higi.or  price  if 
this  had  nwt   been  a  typographical' 
'f  error,  for  Gray  was  not  burr,  until 
1716.     The  autlior  who  no-.v  thinks 
that  he  is  unappreciated ;  that  his  idyl, 
The  Loves  of  the  Ichthyosaurus," 
r  his  tragedy  in  blank  ver.=!c',  "The  , 
Head  Hunter's  Revenge,"  should  in- j 
cite  publishers  to  furious  rivalry,  con-  j 
cles  himself  by   remembering  that 
Milton  sold  liis  "Paradis.^;  Lf>st"  for 
only  £5,     But  Gray's  price  for  his 
'Elegy"  was  exactly  nothing. 

The  story  is  a  curiou.^  on-',  and  is ! 
told  in  Gray's  letters.  Tn  1750  he 
ivrote  to  Horace  Walpole  of  "having 
put  an  end  to  a  thing"  the  beginning 
if  which  was  known  to  Walpole  long 
before.  In  February,  1701,  the  poet 
earned  that  the  Magazine  of  Ma.ga- 


The  K  Boot. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

in  answer  to  your  correspondent's 
query  as  to  wheit  "K"  boots  are,  the 
writer  ventures  to  state  that  they  are 
the  product  of  a  Kendal  (England)  man- 
i  ufacturer  and  well  known  throughout 
that  country  as  a  standard  brand  of 
footwear,  the  letter  K  being  nothing 
but  a  trade  mark,  taken  presumably 
from  the  first  letter  of  the  town  of 
Kendal. 

OSCAR  ROBERTSHAW. 
Lawrence,  July  26. 

"W.  J.  K."  of  East  Boston  writes: 
"When  I  had  business  affiliations  in  i 
that  line  fboots  and  shoes)  some  years  l 
ago  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
K  boot  was  pretty  well  known.  It  took 
its  name  and  trade  mark  from  the  first 
letter  of  the  town  where  it  was  made, 
Kendall  (sic),  North  of  England;  mak- 
er's name,  Somervell  Bros.  The  boot 
was  designed  to  be  practically  water- 
proof and  adapted  for  field  sports  and 
long  walks  through  the  country." 

The  "Chou-Chou." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Coming  to  your  relief  on  any  questions  \ 
connected  with  the  subject  of  acoustics, 
having    a    laboratory's    reputation  to 
make,  I  suggest  that  the  query  about 
locomotives  might  be  answered  in  either 


that  have  aided  in  the  making  of  his- 
tory sing  out  to  the  poii>t  of  enthusi- 
asm' It  is  the  words  and  the  swing 
that  are  needed.  Will  someone  please 
start  a  campaign  for  singing  that  all 
can  have  a  part  in? 

A  LOVER  OF  SONG. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Our  correspondent,  using  the  woro 
"clef"  loosely,  means  that  the  music 
should  be  sung  in  a  lower  key.  Un- 

'  fortunately  the  old  tune  "To  Anacreon 
in  Heaven,"  to  which  the  words  of  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  were  set,  is  not 
well  suited  to  the  average  patriotic 
voice      It  is  thus  to  be  ranked  with 

i  "Jerusalem,  the  Golden,"  which  brings 
out  strange  noises  from  congregations. 
—Ed. 


it 


Miss    Mary    Garden    contributes  a 
'  characteristic   article    to   the  August 
'-number    of    the    American  Magazine. 
'■•The  title  is  "The  Opera  Singer  and  the 
'public,"  but  the  article  is  chiefly  about 
'■^liss  Garden,  and  who  would  have 
.Atherwlse?    Note  the  frank  beginning; 
"•'I  rarely  ever  meet  a  stranger  that  a 
dozen  nuestiona  are  not  plumped  at  ijie, 
and  my  daily  mail  brings  a  score  of 
letters  asking  the  same  thing  in  almost 
identical  language.     I  used  to  wonder 
why  they  asked  me  these  things.  Were 
•not    the    answers    perfectly  obvious? 
Isn't  it  clear  that  an  opera  singer  must 
take  care  of  herself?    Can't  people  un- 
derstand that  she  is  under  great  phys- 
ical and  mental   strain,   and  that   she  _ 
must  conserve  her  strength  to  meet  the  ; 
demands  made  upon  it?    Can't  they  see 
that  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the  voice 
Tnust  be  treated  with  great  care?  Don't 
.they  know  that  a  woman  must  work 
liard,   no  matter  how  much   talent  or 
ieven  genius  she  may  have;  that  technic 
'does  not  come  by  intuition?    By  technic 
I  mean  the  accepted  method  of  effec 


of  two  ways.  The  actual  construction  of  [  'tively  bringing  out  the  very  best  that  is 
the  French  engines  I  am  myself  igno-  j.-jn  one  with  the  smallest  effort." 
lant  of.  but  presume  that  they  are  fitted  We  are  then  informed  that  as  Miss 
with  an  "exhaust"  pipe,  which,  being  |  Garden  has  travelled  much  she  has 
correctly  placed  and  shaped,  causes  no  I 'pondered  about  the  lives  of  locomotive 
sudden  rush  of  steam  into  the  stack,  '.engineers.     "While     singing     at  the 


being  in  itself  an  automatic  muffler.  In 
our  engines  it  is  the  custom  to  provide 
the  stack  with  enough  "exhaust"  to 
make  up  for  faulty  construction  in 
flue  pipes,  etc.,  and  if  the  doors  to  the 
fireboxes  are  also  opened  (to  admit  air) 
the  noise  produced  is  very  strong  and 
exceedingly  disagreeable. 
The  other  way  of  answering  the  query 
ests  the  marked  difference  bet'ween 


Comlque  one  of  my  most  delightful  ex- 
Jieriences    was    meeting    Sili>  l    PanC-er- 1 
"son."    Is  it  not  true  that  Miss;  Garden  ; 
met  her  before  she  sang  in  opera,  that  ■ 
•Miss   Sanderson   helped  her  when   she ' 
was  in  sore  distress  and  finally  secured  ' 
an  appearance  for  her  at   that  opera 
house?    But  let  us  quote  some  of  Miss 
Garden's  opinions  on  art  and  life. 
"After    seven    years    at    the  Opera 


'ways  of  doing  things"  abroad  and  in  '  Comlque,  Oscar  Hammerstein  came  to 


f/ines  was  about  to  publish  the 
'Elegy,"  having  obtained  a  copy  of  it 
n  some  way,  for  there  have  always 
ijeen  pirates  in  literature.  To  antici-  ' 
ate  this  publication  Grsy  placed  the 
cem  In  Dodsley's  hands.  The-  poem 
,-as  given  to  "a  grateful  world"  in 
1  ebruary,  1751.  "It  was  given,  in 
mother  sense,  to  its  grateful  pub- 
isher,  since  the  unnam.ed  ;iuthor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Gray,  from  a  sense  of  del- 
cacy  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  in- 
sist too  much,  declined  to  receive  any 
noney  for  his  labors."  As  the  poem 
.vaa  published  in  the  Magazine  of 
Magazines  it  contained  curious  print- 
er's errors,  which  did  not  tend  to 
essen  the  poet's  noble  indignation. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  not  neces-  i 
iarily  to  give  poems  to  publishers 
:'or  nothing,  but  to  beware  of  clr- 
;ulating   manuscripts    even  among 

'rlends.    Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Re- 
Iglo    Medici"    was    first    published  | 
without  the  author's  knowledge  and  j 
consent,   nnd    li<^  finally   published  It 
bin  '  I'  f'         for  errors  In 


our  country.  There  is  certainly  no  way 
of  explaining  why.  in  a  country  full  of 
inventors  a.nd  Inventions,  the  accepted 
way  is  always  THE  way.  A  single  ex- 
ample suffices.  In  France  aeroplanes 
varj'  in  types,  and  engines  and  propel- 
lers as  well,  but  who  ever  thinks  of 
flying  with  six-bladed  propellers  or  with 
monoplanes?  If  a  new  type  appears  in 
America  it  must  be  an  imported  biplane'. 
And  vet  the  world  moves. 
Boston.  EDMUND  D.  SPEAR. 


"Backing  Round." 

As  the  WoMd  Wags: 

An  answer  to  "H.  P.  C.'s"  query  about 
wind. 

"Backing  around"  has  reference  to  the 
rotation  direction  of  storms, 


Paris  and  brought  me  over  liere.  And 
"then  my  troubles  began.  I  had  had  no 
troubles  in  Paris  because  there  I  was 
ttccepted  as  the  exponent  of  the  modern 
school.  In  fact,  I  created  it.  Over  here 
i;hey  did  not  understand  a  woman  who 
could  give  them  a  little  sinsing  and 
acting  at  the  same  time.  And,  heaven 
help  me,  the  first  morning  after  I  sang; 
1  never  read  such  criticisms  in  all  my 
life!  The  critics  did  not  uinleistand  one 
blessed  thing  I  was  ti.xin.ij  to  do.  But 
they  do  now.  I,ittle  liy  little  it -has 
come  to  them.  Every  work  I  undertook 
■was  greater  than  the  one  before,  and 
therefore  the  critics  were  compelled  to 
wake  up,  realize  what  I  wa.s  trying  to 
^  do  and  keep  the  pace.  For  three  years 
Allatm03-il  worked  here  in  New  York,  then  Mr. 

Hammerstein  went  awa\-  and  Mr.  Dip- 


pheric  disturbances  as  classified  as  a  ro- 
tatory, but  they  are,  in  reality,  conchoi- 
dal.  Storms,  therefore,  rotate  or  move 
n  round  in  conchoidal  lines  and  are 
■■clockwise"  in  the  Southern,  but  "con- 
tra-clockwise" in  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere. When  a  storm  approaches  a  giv- 
en point,  the  storm  is  turning  around 
from  north  to  west,  and  the  winds  are 
blowing  into  it  from  .all  directions,  and, 
reaching  the  disturbance,  are  turned  or 
twisted  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
storm  is  turning.  There  is  a  centre  or 
"eye"  to  every  storm,  where  it  is  calm. 
This  "eye"  moves  from  one  to  another 
part  of  the  storm  as  the  varying  pres- 
sures within  and  without  change.  When 
this  storm  centre  passes  over  the  given 
point,  the  extent  and  location  of  it, 
v/hether  north  or  south  of  the  observer, 


j^pel  took  up  the  work. 

I  made  my  debut  in  Chicago  in  'Pel- 
Neas  et  Melisande.'    There  1  found  a 
rwonderful  understanding  of  ni.\'  work. 
I  have  never  heard  such  criticisms— so 
intelligent,  so  appreciative,   so  sympa- 
thetic—so good!    It  goes   to  show  the 
difference  in  the  two  cities.    Not  that 
they  are  more  musical  there— they  are 
less    spoiled.     Everything    that  comes 
.from  Europe  or  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries  of  the  world  either  stops  in  New 
York  or  passes  through  on  its  way  to 
the      AVest.      Everything      is  worth 
■while  in  the  way  of  lieauty  or  talent 
has  Its  first  hearing  here  in  tho  metrop- 
olis.   They  don't  all  go  out  to  Chicago 
l  ight  away.   So  the  Chicago  people,  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  nearly  so  much, 
are  much  kinder  when  they  do  get  it." 


"I  iiave  sung  in  Covent  Garden,  wliici. 
I  loathe  and  would  not  go  back  to  for 
$.')000  a  night.  T^ie  atmosphere  of  the 
place  is  always  frightfully  depressing. 
The  people  lack  interest  and  under- 
standing, so  far  as  the  opera  goes.  I 
don't  love  the  English.  Possibly  I  don't 
understand  them.  Certainly  they  didn't 
understand  me.  But,  you  see.  I  was 
just  beginning  there,  so  it  didn't  really 
count.  As  I  said,  I  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, and  we  kno-w  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish are  entirely  different.  The  Scotch 
people  are  delightful— the  English  bore 
one  to  death  with  their  absurd  airs,  as- 
sumed to  cover  up  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing—a  superiority  which  is  pure  bluff. 
Nobody  goes  to  hear  music  in  England 
except  when  the  crowned  heads  are 
there.  They  don't  know  anything  about 
it.  In  fact,  the  only  composer  England 
ever  produced  was  «  Scotchman. 

"I  like  it  over  here  because  you  have 
to  fight,  and  I  like  a  fight- it  amuses  me. 

"The  Parisians  are  the  broadest  and 
keenest  people  in  the  matter  of  opera  in 
the  world.  I  think  they  are  much  more 
appreciative  e\  en  than  the  Germans. 

"The  Germ.-iiis  :irc  \  cry  conservative 
in  their  music  -  ,  i  ■  i  i  man.  With  them 
it  is  all  Wagner  uii'l  tlie  old  school.  Yor. 
don't  find  new  French  works  often  pro- 
duced in  their  country.  On  the  other 
hands,  the  'Salome'  of  Strauss  is  includ- 
ed in  the  great  repertoire  in  Paris.  The 
French  music  does  not  appeal  to  the 
Germans  like  the  old  Italian  and  their 
own  Wagner.  As  for  me,  if  I  ever  gave 
up  my  French  scliool  I  would  never  take 
up  the  Italian.  But  I  really  do  adore  the 
German,  and  I  would  love  to  go  into 
their  school.  In  fact,  I  am  studying  the 
language  every  day. 

"It  may  be  a  matter  of  temperament, 
but  the  German  school  is,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  much  more  wonderful  than  the 
Italian.  The  Italian  is  all  impulse,  full 
of  Vii'-i  pliiusps  that  appeal  to  the  ear  and 
a  srcal  ileal  of  bad  style,  while  the  Ger- 
man is  not  only  intense  bilt  profuse  and 
has  a  reason  for  everything.  To  appre- 
ciate the  German  music  you  must  go 
and  live  in  the  country  and  learn  the 
language,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  it.  Really,  It  wojjld  re- 
quire two  or  three  years  for  simple  prep- 
aration. 1  have  never  been  able  to  do 
this,  but  I  may  later. 

"The  greatest  exponent  of  the  Ger- 
( man  school  today  is  Olive  Fremstadt. 
She  is  a  marvel,  yet  she  is  not  half  ap- 
preciated, 'n'hen  she  comes  on  the 
stage  she  is  actually  whatever  role  she 
jis  impersonating.  Her  whole  soul  comes 
I  out  in  her  work." 

'  But  .what  does  Miss  Garden  mean  by 
this:  "The  case  of  '.Pelleas  et  Melisande' 
is  quite  in  point  here.  I  went  first  to 
see  it  acted  without  any  music,  because 
I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  act 
it,  if  I  ever  sang  it.  It  was  just  a  com- 
monplace drama,  ,  that's  all;  but  when 
,  Strauss  put  the  music  to  it  it  became 
strong,  tense,  magnificent- in  brief,  a 
.new  thing!  Nor  was  I  the  only  one  af- 
jfected  that  way  by  the  change.  In 
I  Paris,  where  it  was  created,  every  one 

said,  when  Strauss  had  put  music  to 
the  drama,  'The  hand  has  found  its 
glove!'  "  Should  the  name  ctf  Debussy 
be  substituted  for  Strauss,  or  "Salome" 
for  "Pelleas  et  Melisamlc"  •.' 

And  now  .'t  is  as  ii  -Miss  Ga,rden  were 
talking  at  her  eafcc.  "Tlie  question  of 
the  social  life  ot  the  singer  has  been  ■ 
discussed  so  nuicli  that  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  answer  it  in  a  most  con- 
ventional way.  In  what  I'm  going  to 
say  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  being  con- 
sidered ungracious.  iKiappreciative.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  vanity  that  usually 
is  ascribed  to  the  s'nger,  I  confess  that 
when  I  am  invited  to  a  dinner  I  cannot 
help  feeling  thac  it  is  not  Mary  Garden 
the  woman,  but  M.iiy  Garden  the  prima 
donna  that  they  want.  Nor  do  I  con- 
sider this  in  any  sense  a  form  of  snob- 
bery. We  are  ^'1  living  to  gain  recog- 
nition, which  is  ijercectly  legitimate,  and 
if  we  can  borro-.v  a  little  of  the  so- 
called  glory  of  some  one  else,  it's  no 
more  than  a  gocd  business  proposition. 

"Butwhatmotive  has  thr-  opera  singer 
in   lending  herself  to  sm  i  il    si  liemers? 
If   she   sings   there   for    ;iioiic>-,  that's 
proper,   since  it's  her  business  to  sing 
for  money.    But  if  sne  is  going  to  sing  j 
for  nothing,  it's  far  more  satisfying  to  i 
her  to  sing  to  convict'^  or  gatherings  in 
the  slums.    Nor  can  the  singer  be  more 
lionized  in  a  parlor  than  in  an  opera 
house.    And  I'm  sure  she  cannot  show 
to  greater  vadvanrarre  standing  beside  a  ^ 
piano  than  on  a  stage  amid  the  proper  i 
settings.    ~  " 

"When  I  do  go  out  socially  they  never 
ask  me  to  sing.    Probably  I  have  a  look  | 
in  my  eye  that  makes  them  hesitate.   T  j 
would  not  do  it  anyway.  | 

"The  great  pressure  that  our  profes-  i 
sion  puts  upon  us  singers  makes  us  very 
careful  of  time  and  friendships.  T  have  i 
probably  only  four  women  trlends  in  the 
world,  and  these  are  all  from  la  to  20  1 
years  older  than  myself,  but  I  have 
many  ma-jnificent  men  friends.  Two  of 
these  women  friends  are  in  France  and 
have  colossal  fortunes;  but  instead  of 
sitting  down  indoors  and  counting  their 
dollars  they  are  doing  things — they  have 
built  glorious  houses  .and  entertain 
everybod.v  in  the  world  who  passes 
through  Paris  who  i.s  worth  entertain- 
ing. Another  lives  in  Chicas;o.  and  the 
fourth  in  Philadelphia.  The  friendship 
of  these  women  who  are  so  human  and 
big  is  worth  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world." 
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Miss  Emmy  Destlnn  has 
refused  an  otter  of  £  1500 
11  weeic  to  sing  In  a  Lon- 
Nature  Uon  music  liall.    She  says 
has  two  reasons  for  declining  the 
!•.    "One  Is  that  It  would  be  most 
ilr  for  me  to  compete  with  music 
I   .Tflstes  In  their  field  when  they 
ohance  to  compete  against  me 
It  Is. not  that  I  have  any  feel- 
-     list  variety  theatres.    In  their 
way   they  are   quite   as   important  as 
CKvent    Garden;    but — and    herein  lies 
•  nd  reason  lor  refusing  a  very  ; 

cITpr — I  don't  want  to  sing 
u  audience  influenced  chiefly  by 
curlosiiy  to  see  what  a  grand  opera 
singer  will  do  in  a  music  hall.  I  prefer : 
having  my  art  appreciated  rather  than 
my  courage." 

When  Mr.  Mallabj-'Deeley  purchased 
the  C'ovcnt  Garden  estate  the  price  paid 
was  about  t'S.CKKi.iHXi.  On  July  6  Sir 
Joseph  Beecham  became  the  owner  hnd 
Mr.  Mallaby-Deelcy  admitted  that  he 
had  made  "a  princely  profit."  This 
'  Toiit  Is  now  stated  to  be  about  £175,000. 
Joseph  Beecham  on  July  13  an- 
iiced  that  he  had  transferred  his  In- 
tiiest  to  Mr.  Ormrod.  a  member  of  a' 
firm  of  stockholders  in  Manchester.  Sir 
Joseph'.s  profit  was  about  £70.000.  This 
means  that  since  the  Dul<e  of  Bedford 
sol.l  the  price  increased  by  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds.  This  prop- 
erty includes  25  streets,  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  the  Royal  Opera  House,  the 
Strand  and  Aldwych  Theatres;  also  the 
National  Sporting  Club,  Bow  Street  Po- 
lice Court  and  Covent  Garden  Market. 
In  coiTimemor.T.tion  of  the  inaugura- 
i  Uon  of  the  Mozart  House  at  Salzburg 
on  Aug.  12,  the  imperial  postal  authori- 
ties win  establish  a  special  postoffice 
for  tliat  day,  provided  with  a  postage 
stamp  to  be  used  only  on  Aug.  12.  The 
Mozart  administration  is  issuing  a  fes- 
tival postcard  designed  by  Jules  Dlez 
of  Munich. 

Mme.  Julia  Hostater,  who  has  pleased 
London  audiences  by  her  singing  of 
Lieder,  has  been  engaged  to  sing  at  the 
Gewandhaus  in  Leipsic. 

The  Uus.slan  dancers,  Mtydkin  and 
Miss  Ealachowa,  who  have  been  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  London,  are  compelled 
by  contract  to  return  to  the  Imperial 
Opera  House,  Moscow,  for  August. 
There  w.as  a  story  that  Mr.  Mordkin 
had  left  the  stage,  on  account  of  the 
rules  concerning  age,  and  would  devote 
himself  to  teaching. 

Volkmar  Andreae  is  now  the  director 
of  the  Zurich  Conservatory. 

Munich  will  name  one  of  its  streets 
after  Richard  Strauss,  "in  consideration 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  great 
man  born  in  this  city." 

Mme.  Alno  Ackte  organized  a  "Fin- 
nish Bayreuth"  at  Nj'slott  last  month. 
The  works  given  in  the  open  air  were 
all  by  Finns  and  Mme.  Ackte  took  tlie 
le.iding  roles. 

Marcel  Dupre.  a  pupil  of  Widor,  has 
taken  the  grand  prix  de  Rome.  Born 
at  Rouen  in  18S6  he  was  an  infint 
phenomenon.  At  the  age  of  8  he  gave 
an  organ  coi:cert;  at  12,  a  pupil  of  Guil- 
mont,  he  became  organist  of  Saini- 
Vlvlen;  at  14  his  oratorio,  "Jacob's 
Dream,"  was  performed. 

The  Menistrel  gives  the  thrilling  in-  j 
formation  that  the  wedding  'of  Vatinii 
Marcoux  was  conducted  "dans  la  pluis ' 
stricte  Intlrnite."  He  and  his  bride ' 
went  in  a  motor  car  to  Italy.  He  will 
sing  at  Deauville  this  month. 

Roshanara,  the  dancer  who  came  to 
New  York  last  December, '  after  a  so- 
journ in  London,  will  go  to  India  for  the 
;-r«>ciaI  purpose  of  dancing  at  a  three- 
s' betrothal  ceremony  of  one  of  In- 

wealthiest  princes. 
i;oshanara,  it  seems,  is  the  daughter 
0/  a  high  government  official  in  Calcut- 
ta, wlio.  she  declares,  is  even  now  un- 
aware that  she  has  chosen  dancing  as  a 
profession.    'I  have  watched  the  Inr'ian 
dances  from  way  back  to  the  days  I  uan 
hardl.v  remember,'  she  recently  stated  to 
an  interviewer,  'when  I  was  taken  as  a 
-spectator  to  the  native  ceremonies  and 
I  festivals.   They  interest'^  i  me.  and  I  re- 
solved to  win  a  place  a'  an  interpreter. 
But  in   India  dancing  Is  looked  upon 
from  a  curious  point  of  view.    The  In- 
dian mind  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  the  westerner.    We  can  look  upon  a 
.statue  and  appreciate  its  art  and  beauty. 
But  to  the  Indian  a  baser  conception 
suggested.   It  is  the  same  with 
It  would  not  do  for  a  person 
ar  with  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
i  try    to    attempt    an    imitation    of  the 
dances.     Every  gesture  lias  a  certain 
•  uaning,  and  one  mist  know  what  to 
e  out.    Again,  the  modern  femini.'-i 
^as  arc  invading  India,  and  thinking 
I  men  ever  tliere  are  trying  to  do  aw  a>- 
j  with     the    professional    dancers,  the 
I  Xautch  girls,  in  their  efforts  to  better 
■  conditions  of  the  women.  The  aver- 
person.  by  the  bye,  dots  not  realize 
physical  training  alone  necessary  for 
'  eas  In  this  department.    Unlike  the 
ices  of  ether  lands,  in  India  the  heel 
■  ■  tor;  the  silver  anklets  are 

-  iglit,  making  it  almo.'^t  im- 
■  'ipon  one's  toes."  " 


jytai.-   tmni  En^ 

I  MiHial    tour   in    •  .  ;   ,,  ,  ,  , 

H  ith  a  new  modern  play.         ■  ' 

It    is    unfortunate    for    M     Jacoiips  I 
Kouohe.  tl,e  new  director  of 'the  P^rl 
rL^s^  .K  "'•'^•I'estra  should 

raii,e  the  matter  of  their  renumeration  I 
so    early    in    bis    directorship.    The  j 

finances  of  the  establishment  will  scarce- 
ly stand  any  extra  calls  on  them,  not- 
withstanding the  state  subvention  of  a 
c.uarter  of  a  million  of  francos  annually, 
and  unless  the  staff  prove  reasonable 
M.  Rouche  will  have  a  difficult  job  to 
raise  tlic  standard  of  the  performances 
at  the  Grand  Opera  to  the  high  level  of 
hi."  own  Theatre  des  Arts.  M.  Rouche, 
however,  happens  to  be  extremely 
weathy,  and.  If  all  else  fail.s,  he  could 
easily  meet  the  demands  for  big- 
ger salaries  out  of  his  own  pock- 
ets. He  spent  a  fortune  on  the 
Theatre  des  Arts  (once  the  homfl 
ot  French  melodrama  as  the  Theatre 
des  Batignolles),  and  made  it,  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  one  of  the  fore- 
most centres  of  grand  opera  on  the  con- 
tinent. His  plans  for  the  opera  are  said 
to  Include  the  resurrection  of  several 
ISth'-century  operas  and  elaborate 
"divehtissements  of  dancing  and  vocal- 
ism"  typical  ot  definite  historical  epochs. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


"Le 
Prince 

Charmqjit'' 


Last  night  the 
Francals  foreswore 
its  winter  buskins 
and  got  into  other 
garments,  the  cunning  confections  of  M. 
Pierre  Weber.  "Le  Prince  Charmant" 
is  in  M.  Bernard's  latest  and  deftest 
vein.  Never  was  his  curiously  felicitous 
art  seen  to  greater  advantage.  Analyze 
the  play  If  you  can  and  you  will  find 
nothing  to  call  a  plot— no  strong  cur- 
tains, no  dramatic  proprieties.  Just  or- 
dinary humdrum  people  acting  in  an 
ordinary  humdrum  way.  But  what  a 
splendid  showman  M.  Bernard  is!  Yet 
you  must  not  think  that  he  is  not  a 
realist.  "Le  Prince  Charmant"  is— don't 
let  us  say  a  slice  of  life;  that  sounds 
much  too  violent  and  san.^;uinary— but 
an  exquisite  piece  of  genre  painting,  alb 
the  more  faithful  that  it  is  not  crudely | 
photographic,  but  is  bathed  in  the  per-| 
vasive  lambency  of  the  author's  kindly! 
humor. 

Then  the  cast  is  a  delight.  There  is 
no  overstraining,  no  forcing  of  a  farcical 
note,  no  unnecessary  business.  The  art 
of  the  author  is  quiet,  subtle  and  pene- 
trating. Last  night  the  house  rippled 
with  quiet  merriment  throughout  the 
three  acts,  a  merriment  that  wouM 
change  for  a  moment  sometimes  into 
.  something  that  came  perliaps  nearer 
tears  than  laughter,  for,  like  all  true 
humor,  M.  Bernard's  lies  very  near  thel 
source  of  tears.  "  ! 

Unnecessary  to  analyze  the  play,  es- 
pecially as  I  have  said  that  it  "defies 
analysis.  This  is  a  play  of  character 
rather  than  of  incident. 

Briefly,  the  charming  prince,  a  vouth 
of  little  position,  but  of  great  expecta- 
tions of  marvellous  coups  that  are  al- 
ways going  to  come  off,  though  they 
never  quite  do,  marries  the  cr.ly  daugh- 
ter of  a  prosperous  Paris  tradesman. 

In  the  first  delightful  scene  we  are 
introduced  to  the  home  and  family  of 
the  prosperous  tradesman,  and  we  are 
present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  fu- 
ture fiances  and  at  their  betrothal. 

Scene  second  shows  us  the  couple 
after  a  couple  of  years  of  mar.iage. 

Gaston,  the  Prince  Charmant,  is  as 
charming  and  sanguine  as  bi.'fore,  but 
none  of  his^  good  things  have  come 
off.  The  rent  is  unpaid,  ai'd  so  are 
the  tradesmen,  Gaston  has,  in  addi- 
tion "touched"  every  one  he  knows  for 
sums  of  money  according  to  their  sev- 
eral abilities.  His  poor  little  wife  is 
worried.  But  she  still  believes  in  him. 
So  does  his  father-in-law.  Only  the 
uncle— a  humorous  character- is  ob- 
durate to  his  charm.  The  uncle  (jhinks 
that  something  should  be  done,  md  vol- 
unteers to  give  Gaston  ^  severe  scold- 
ing. In  five  minutes  he,  too,  lias  .suc- 
cumbed and  finds  himself  talked  round 
and  talked  out  oof  the  complete  con- 
tents of  his  pocketbook. 

Then  come.s  a  bombshell.   It  is  learned 
that  Gaston  has  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  wife  of  M.  Alcidies.  who  has 
lent   him    inoney.    This   is   too  much. 
Mme.  Gaston  returns  to  her  parents.  In 
act  three  she  1b  staying  with  those  par- 
ents in  the  country;*  but  she  is  dull  and'i 
depressed.   Not  even  the  luxurious  joys  j 
of  a  daily  drive  in  a  hired  landau  can  | 
cheer  her  up.    She  wants  her  husband.  ! 
Uncle   Arthur   decides   that   she   shall  i 
have  him  back  again.   And  back  comes  ' 
the  charmer,  as  exuberant  and  irrespon-  I 
sible  as  ever,  with  a  great  prospect— in  I 
Scotland,  of  all  places— which  will  bring  ! 
in  millions;  yes,  millions.    And  so  the! 
curtain  comes  down  on  a  reconciliation.  | 
Everybody  is  going  to  be  happy,  if  not ! 
for  ever  after,  for,  let's  say,  six  months.  \ 

"L'Essayeuse"  —  the    Touchstone  —  by 
Pierre  Weber,  in  one  act,  is  a  very  deli- 
cate   and    graceful    sketch,  admirably 
acted.    The   heroine  is  a  young  wife,  ' 
fresh  from  the  convent,  who  adores  her 
husband.    But  there  is  a  tinge  of  self- 
tormenting  jealousy  in   her  adoration. 
Husbands   are   such   flighty  creatures. 
She  can't  rest  till  she  has  proved  that 
her  dear  Gaston  Is  proof  against  Ger- 
maine,  the  most  exquisite  of  divorcees — 
is  she  not  Mile.  Gabrlelle  Robinne?   If  i 
Gaston  can  -ndthstand  Germalne  for  half  | 
an  hour— Germalne.  be  it  understood.  un-| 


nu^s.kln^  h'  r  riicdley  of  i.  hariiis— he 

is  Indubitably  fireproof.  ' 

Geimaine  consents;  and  Lise  leaves 
temptress  and  \-ictim  alone.  In  the  skir- 
mish Germalne  Is  caught  In  her  own 
net.  But  what  can  she  do?  She  cannot 
tell  Lise  that  her  husband  has  faltered; 
still  less  that  she  has  faltered  herself. 
So  she  pretends  that  the  experiment  has 
be^n  completely  successful,  that  Gaston 
has  played  the  most  virtuous  ot  Josephs 
to  her  Potiphar's  wife,  and  discreetly 
returns  to  Paris  by  the  next  train.— 
Dally  Telegraph,  July  14. 


"Francesca 
da 


Zandonai's  opera,  "Fran- 
;  csca  da  Rimini,"  was  an- 
nounced for  performance 
Rimini"  last  season  in  Boston, 
and  it  was  then  stated  that  the  per- 
formance would  be  the  first  on  any 
stage  and  the  composer  would  be  pres- 
ent. The  opera  was  not  performed  here, 
but  in  Italy.  On  July  16  it  was  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  and  as  the 
opera  may  be  heard  here  next  season, 
the  review  published  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  is  interesting. 

"In  recent  years  signs  have  not  been 
lacking  that  Young  Italy  is  at  last 
awakening  to  the  essential  vulgarity  of 
post-^■erdian  opera,  with  its  alternation 
of  lurid  hurry-music  for  heavy  and 
musiquette  for  light  libretti.  In  the  cur-  i 
rent  season,  for  instance,  we  were  I 
given  'L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re,"  which, 
■inough  not  of  startling  originality,  at 
least  indicated  an  advance  in  operatic 
taste.  Two  years  ago  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  by  Zandonai's  'Con- 
chita,'  that  an  improvement  in  musical 
method  was  also  in  coui-se.  The  wealc- 
ness  of  that  opera  was  its  concentra- 
tion of  the  interest  upon  no  more  than 
;  two  Characters,  which,  as  it  happened, 
j  were  not  particularly  well  cast,  so  that 
the  impression  on  the  operatic  public 
I  was  less  than  it  should  have  been  in 
fairness  to  the  composer. 

"Covent  Garden  has  now  produced  a 
second  opera  from  the  same  source,  \ 
free  from  such  dramatic  flaws  and 
under  much  more  adequate  conditions, 
with  the  result  that  the  advance  in  both 
musical  taste  and  technique  is  too  ob- 
vious to  escape  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. Here  is  an  opera  dealing  with 
a  subject  of  great  tragic  beauty,  and 
there  is  no  intrusion  of  melodrama  to 
cheapen  its  effect.  Even  the  last  scene, 
which  one  would  imagine  offered  al- 
most irresistible  temptation  to  a  modern 
Italian  composer,  it  treated  with  a  dig- 
nified reticence  that  brings  its  own  re- 
ward in  heightened  effect. 

"The  music  is  remarkable  for  its  free- 
dom from  overworked  cliches.  A  cap- 
tious critic  might  suggest  that  the  com- 
poser has  merely  substituted  others  of 
more  recent  origin— that  he  owes  much 
to  his  immediate  predecessors— that  tlie 
interval  of  the  augmented  fourth  which 
he  favors  for  certain  effects  is  no  more 
his  than  another's.  But  if  he  is  not  the 
first  Italian  composer  to  profit  by  the 
experienceg  of  his  contemporaries,  he  Is, 

so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  not  to  turn' 
them  to  base  uses,  and  this  is  almost 
enough  to  stamp  him  as  an  innovator. 
Nor  is  he  without  a  definite  musical 
personality  of  his  own.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  certain  of  his  features 
may  be  familiar,  his  profile,  so  to 
speak,  is  new.  More  than  that,  his  or- 
chestral color  is  personal,  and  where  it 
ventures  upon  experiment,  it  is  almost  [ 
Invariably  successful. 

"More  Important  than  any  of  this  is 
his  keen  appreciation  of  the  sometimes 
obscure  demands  of  musical  taste.  We 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
opera  eclipses  recent  developments  in 
other  countries.  That  is  not  the  stand- 
ard to  apply.  But  in  refinement  of  in- 
tention and  in  proficiency  of  method  it 
represents  an  advance  upon  the  fa- 
miliar products  of  modern  Italy,  and  for 
this  tlie  catholic  music  lover  should 
give  It  a  reception  as  warm  as  tiiat  it 
received  from  last  night's  large  audi- 
ence. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ; 
production  comes  so  late  in  the  season,  \ 
as  Covent  Garden  must  inevitably  lose 
thereby  much  of  its  just  reward,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opera  is  assured 
of  a  permanent  place  In  the  repertory. 

"Of  the  weak  points,  such  as  the  pro- 
longation of  the  closing  episode  of  the 
first  act,  with  the  attendant  risk  of  an 
anti-climax,  we  prefer  not  to  speak,  for 
the  mood  of  the  moment  Is  against 
fault-finding.  The  cast  is  too  long  for 
detailed  enumeration.  The  two  name' 
parts  were  taken  by  Mine.  Edvina  and 
Slg.  Giovanni  Martinelli.  Mme.  Edvl- 
na's  methods  in  a  work  of  this  kind  are 
well  known.  AVhile  she  is  too  good  an 
artist  to  allow  her  vocal  production  to 
suffer  from  her  a<;ting,  it  is  usually  to 
the  latter  that  she  applies  most  of  her 
technical  experience.  Undoubtedly  she 
is  hampered  by  conventions,  such  as 
the  familiar  heaving  of  the  shoulders 
when  Paolo's  arrival  is  announced  to 
her.  There  is  room  for  more  subtlety 
than  can  be  attained  by  such  methods. 
Slg.  Martinelli  s  voice  and  appearance 
were  effective,  but  in  interest  his  part 
was  overshadowed  by  the  remark\ble 
performances  of  Sig.  Clgada  as  Gio- 
vanni, and  Sig.  Paltrinieri,  a  newcomer, 
as  Malatestino.  These  two  artists  were 
convincing  throughout,  and  when  they 
met  in  the  duet  of  the  last  act  they 
easily  scored  one  of  the  successes  of  the 
evening.  A  word  of  praise  is  also  due 
to  the  four  ladie.s  attend.ant  upon 
Francesca.  to  whom  the  composer  has 
allotted  some  of  his  most  picturesque 
music  and  who  acquitted  themselves 
remarkably  well. 


"The  productldn,  in  W'hich  M.  . 
the  stage  manager,  had  the  val\i. 
vice   and   assistance   of   Sig.    Ckm.-^.  tn, 
who  was  associated  with  the  first  per- 
formance In  Turin,  refiects  credit  on  all 
concerned  in  It.   Th©  scenery,  costumes 
and  accessories  were  designed  by  Car- 
amba  of  Milan,   and  were  worthy  of 
the  reputation  of  that  famous  organiza-  ■ 
tion.   As  there  was  an  evident  desire  to 
secure  authenticity  in  all  details,  one 
might,  perhaps,  hazard  the  suggestion  j 
that  the  mural  decorations  of  Frances- 
ca's  apartment.s  were  a  little  modern  for  j 
a  period   of  the  story;   but  that  is  of 
little  importance  where  the  general  ef- 
fect was   so   satisfactory.    The  battle; 
scene  presented  a  formidable  problem ' 
to  all  the  collaborators,  and  the  com-  \ 
poser  was  not  at  his  best  1^  dealing  with  ] 
it;  but  the  staging  was  resourceful,  and  \ 
theatrically  sound.  .  j 

"Sig.  Panlzza  conducted,  and  secureii' 
good  support  from  the  orchestra  j 
throughout  a  score  that  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  handle.  In  speaking  of ! 
the  performance  In  all  its  aspects,  it  is 
justifiable  to  waive  criticism  of  a  few[ 
shortcomings  In  detail  In  favor  of  thei 
aggregate  result,  and  this  deserves  un-l 
begrudged  praise." 


Mrs     W.    K.  Clifford' 
play  was  produced  at  the! 
Litile    Theatre,  Londonj 
on  July  17.    It  was  pub-| 


Plays 

New  and 
I  Old 

'  lished  in  the  May  number  of  the  "Nine- 
teenth   Century,"    the   only   long  play 
ever  published  in  tliat  magazine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  Chronicle  it  tells 
of  a  young  dipIomat'K  wife,  herself 
brilliant  personality  and  of  high  social 
standing  in   her  native  Austria,  who 
finds  that  her  husband  does  not  sympa- 
thize In  the  active  social  life  she  ieatJs, 
largely  on  his  behalf.    The  more  she 
tries  to  push  him  along  and  get  him  In 
the  good  books  of  dist!nguii?hed  folk  the 
less   he   cares.     It    Is    his]  belief  that 
"women  are  not  fit  for  a  public  or  in- 
tellectual   life,"   and   that  she,   as  his 
wife,  should  cont'ne  herself  to  home  in- 
terests and  to  such  trivialities  as  have 
"contented    many,    charming  women." 
After  a  while,  finding  life  together  intol- 
erable, the  two  decide  to  separate.  But 
without  her  husband  as  the  inspiring 
purpose,  the  wife  finds  that  the  whole 
,  ritual  of   her  political   and  social  life  | 
becomes  empty  and  meaningless.    She  i 
realises  that  "men  cAn  do  without  love,  ' 
but  women  can't  *    •    •    If  men  had. 
treated   them   differently   and   had  re-] 
mained  their  lo' eis,  too,  women  would' 
not  have  clamored   for   the  vote — life  | 
would  have  been  full  enough."  Happily,' 
J  in  the  midst  of  her  despair  Richard ' 
j  comes  back,  in  answer  to  a  passionate 
'letter  of  hers,  and  "together,  together, 
I  beloved,"  brmgs  down  the  curtain.  Here 
Is     one     of     the     "m.essage  bearing" 
'speeches: 

;     "Women  are  such  hero-worshippers — 
I  perhaps  that  is  what  the  woman  move-; 
j  ment  mean-s — for  as  women  reach  high,  i 
I  unconsciously   they  will   want   men  to! 
I  reach   higher,   so   that   they  may  love 
them   still  •  •  •  and   they  want  to  be 
loved  back — all  women  want  that — more 
than  anything  else,  more  than  anything 
in  the  world." 

In  a  talk  with  a  representative  of 
the  Chronicle  Mrs.  Clifford  confessed 
that  the  play  is  to  a  great  extent 
candid  expression  of  her  personal  belief 
that  the  movement  for  the  intellectual 
advance  of  women  has  at  the  heart  of  it| 
nothing  to  do  with  any  need  for  inde- 
pendence. 

"Woman,"  she  said,  "cannot  live  ner 
life  without  the  love  of  man.  As  my 
heroine  says  in  the  play,  'If  women  get 
the  power  they  are  struggling  for,  it 
will  be  a  husk  unless  they  have  love 
too.'  Personally  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  extension  of  the  franchise  is  to  be 
desired.  My  own  conviction  is  that  it 
is  too  extended  as  it  is. 

"There  are  things,  however,  that 
women  do  want — things  that  are  all 
part  of  the  love  that  they  need — intelli- 
gent comradeship,  a  share  in  their  hus- 
band's intellectual  life  and  interests. 
They  want  to  feel  that  they  are  doing 
some  good  in  the  world,  making  some 
repayment  for  the  privilege  of  life,  ami 
if  they  have  not  children  to  mother  they 
must  have  work  to  do.  What  is  needed 
is  not  a  franchise  bill,  but  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill." 

Miss  Mary  Moore  will  begin  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Criterion,  London,  Sept. 
16,  in  a  comedy,  "Sir  Richard's  Biog- 
raphy," by  Wilfred  Coleby.  She  will 
take  the  part  of  .Sir  Richard's  widow,  a 
lady  of  charm  and  temperament.  Mother 
ot  a  grown-up  son,  she  is  persuaded, 
notwithstanding,  to  take  a  second 
!  plunge  into  matrimony,  a  step  effected 
/  between  acts  1  and  2.  With  fitting  pru- 
dence, she  chooses  a  mate  himself  the 
possessor  of  a  grown-up  daughter.  In 
such  wise  is  the  balance  maintained. 
The  part  of  the  second  husband  is  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Sam  Sothern.  It  should 
be  stated  thai  Sir  Itichard  was  in  his 
day  a  great  explorer,  and  that  his  biog- 
raphy plays  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
development  of  events.  Mr.  Coleby's 
latest  effort  is  of  light  texture  and  of  a 
kind  to  fit  in  agreeably  with  the  tradi- 
tions ot  the  Criterion.  It  will  be  pre- 
ceded b.v  a  one-act  piece,  tentatively  en- 
titled "Madame  Is  Served."  This  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  Grand  Gui.gnol  playlet, 
by  Max  Maurey,  which  in  Its  Paris 
home  enjoyed  a  signal  success.  Later 
we  may  expect  from  >Jiss  Moore  an 
English  version  r>'  "Priniavera  y  Otono,'" 


le  Spanish 
How  it  was 

£-.ijiiuea  makes  an  uu. -resting:  little 
story.  Miss  Moore  happened  to  be  in 
Madrid  for  a  brief  stay,  and  with  a 
pare  evening  on  her  hands  scrutinized 
'the  list  of  attractions  at  the  theatres. 
"Spring  and  Autumn"  appealed  to  her 
as  a  peculiarly  engaging  title— after  all, 
there  is,  it  would  appear,  something  in  a 
name — and  she  promptty  booked  places 
at  the  Prince's  Theatre  in  order  to  see 
the  piece.  That  she  secured  the  English 
rights  immediately  afterwards  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  impression  it  made 
upon  her.  It  should  be  added  that  if  all 
goes  well  she  may  suh.sequently  pro- 
duce pieces,  not  with  the  view  of  appear- 
ing in  them  herself,  but  simply  because 
she  believes  they  will  prove  to  the  liking 
of  the  public. 

Before  many  weeks  are  over  Sir 
Johnston  t^orbes  Robertson  will  again 
cross  the  Atlantic.  On  this  occasion 
he  is  not  to  be  accompanied  b^-  his 
wife,  ■  who  has  decided  to  remain  at 
holne  with  their  children.  To  replace 
her  fcilr  Johnston  lias  engaged  Miss 
L-iUra  CoVvie,  who  will  act  as  his  lead- 
ing lady  dui'ing  thisi  Itis  last  American 
tour  out  West  and  in  western  Cftnada. 
Three  plays  only  will  be  taken,  namely, 
"Hamlet,"  "The  Light  That  Failed," 
and  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra."  The  toiir 
opens  at  Detroit  on  Sept.  2S.  Thence, 
after  a  week's  stay,  the  company  inoVes 
oh  to  Chicago  for  d  month,  eventuallj' 
making  its  way  to  San  Frani-iscoi  to  be 
reached  at  Christmas.  The  homeward 
trip  will  include  Milwaukee,  Minneapo- 
lis, Cleveland  and  Albany,  where  Sir 
Johnson's  American  tarewell  tour  will 
probably  be  brought  to  a  close.  Mr. 
Percy  Burton  again  accompanies  him 
as  general  manager.— Daily  Telegraph. 

"Munich  is  as  active  as  ever.  The 
Artists'  Theatre  in  that  city  is  giving 
Shakespeare  and  Ibsen's  'Peer  Gynt,' 
together  with  other  notable  plays.  The 
Marionette  Theatre  advertises  four  per- 
formances daily,  the  entertainment  in- 
cluding little  operas,  the  Faust  puppet 
play  which  inspired  G-oethe,  and  pieces 
by  Schnltzler,  Maeterlinck  and  others. 
Another  theatre  devotes  the  present 
month  to  repertory,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded Shaw's  'Pygmalion'  and  'Capt. 
Brassbound's  Conversion.'  " 

His  Majesty's  Theatre.  Dondon,  closed 
on  July  24  with  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  "Pygmalion."  Louis  N.  Parker's 
"David  Copperfield"  is  now  in  rehearsal 
for  production  next  fall. 

Maunsel  of  Dublin  has  published  "Four 
Irish  Plays"  by  St.  John  G.  Ervine; 
"Mixed  Marriage,"  "The  Magnanimous 
Lover,"  "The  Critics"  and  "The  Orange- 
man," at  2s.  6d.  net. 

Elizabeth  F.  Matheson's  "Robin  Hood 
and  His  Merry  Men,"  a  play  in  two  acts 
produced  und?r  the  auspices  of  the  Vil- 
lage Children's  Historical  Play  Society, 
has  been  published  by  the  Oxford  Uni-  ' 
verslty  Press,  at  6d.  net.  ' 

The  run  of  "The  Marriage  Market"  at 
Daly's  Theatre,  London,  ended  on  July 
25  with  the  423d  performance. 

Mr.  Knoblauch's  play.  "My  Lady's 
Dress,"  reached  its  IflOth  performance 
at  the  Royal  Theatre,  London,  on  July  20. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  revelation  of  him- 
self as  an  unsuccessful  comedy  writer 
may  be  matched  by  Cobden's.  when  he 
went  to  hire  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for 
an  anti-corn  law  meeting.  "I  havei' 
never  been  here,"  he  said  to  Macready, 
"since  I  came  to  offer  a  play  to  the 
management,  which  was  refused."  The 
play  was  a  comedy  entitled  (The  Phre- 
nologist," and  Cobd-en  lived  to  rejoice 
that  the  manager  had  declined  it,  "for 
If  he  had  accepted  it  I  should  probably 
have  been  a  vagabond  all  the  rest  of 
my  life."  He  left  another  comedy  in 
manuscript,  which  is  dismissed  by  Lord 
Morley  as  "entirely  without  quality."— 
t)ally  Chronicle. 

The  matter  of  the  speeches  no  less 
than  the  distinction  of  the  orators  rose 
to  the  occasion  at  the  Royal  Society's 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
proaching Shakespeare  tercentenary. 
Kvidently  something  worthy  is  going 
to  be  done  in  1916.  With  two  or  three 
honorable  exceptions  our  theatrical 
managers  may  leave  Shakespeare  alone, 
I'ut  the  people  read  him  more  and  more, 
;iiid  he  grows  ever-increasingly  a  part 
uf  the  national  life  and  spirit.  The  pro- 
posed National  Theatre— of  which  not 
much  appears  to,  have  been  said  yes- 
terday—will fill  a  great  gap  in  the  artis- 

!  tic  organization  of  England.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


Concert 
Music 


New    works   to  be 
heard  at  the  Prome- 
nade   Concerts,  Lon- 
and  Opera  don:  Elgar,  "Sospiri," 
tor  strings,  harp  and  organ,  op.  70,  to 
be  played  on  the  opening  night,  Aug. 
J.j;  Coleridge-Taylor,  "From  the  Prai- 
lie,"   orchestral  rhapsody;  Pitt,  "Sak- 
ura,"  ballet  suite,  a  portion  of  which 
wa.s  played  at  the  Bournemouth  Festi- 
val; Cowen,  "The  Language  of  Flow- 
ers,"   orchestral   suite,    No.    2;  Oskar 
imrsdorf,    "Glaucus   and    lone,"  tone 
oem     from     "The     Last     Days  of 
I'ompeii";    Walthew,     "Friend  Fritz" 
overture;    Balfour  lJn.rdiner,   "In  May 
Time,"    for    orchestra;    Henry  Geehi, 
"Fairyland,"   suite  for  orchestra;  Eu- 
gene  Goossens,  Jr.,  "Perseus,"  sympho- 
nic poem;    Rutland  Broughton,  "Lovo 
Ni;,'ht,"  Choral  Dance,  orchestral 
iirangdmcnt  from   "The  Birth  of  Ar- 
(iliur".  Cytil  Scritt,  ,^l)ll;ule  lor  orcheo- 


tiit,  op.  77,  and'  a  new  plali'o  concerto, 
Ashtoii,  Three  Scottish  Dances;  Percy 
Grainger,  "Colonial  Song"  and  "Molly 
on  the  Shore,"  in  the  newly  orches- 
trate J  versions  performed  at  the 
Bournemouth  Jlusical  Festival  last 
April;  Kathleen  Bruckshaw,  piano  con- 
certo: Felix  H.  'VVhite.  three  ne.v  songa 
with  orcliestra;  j.  D.  Davies,  Elegy  and 
Scherzo  for  'cello  and  orchestra;  WaU 
ford  Davies,  "Conversations"  for  piano 
and  orchestra;  Frank  Bridge,  Dance 
Ithapsody  for  orcliestra  (Hrst  time  la 
London). 

The  Moody-Manners  Opera  Co. 
opened  its  season  in  London  July  13 
with  a  performance  in  English  of 
Kicnzel  s  "The  Dance  of  Death"  ("Der 
Kuhrelgen").  The  performance,  ac- 
cording to  report,  was  not  a  good  one. 
although  one  critic  said:  "It  would  be 
manifestly  absurd  to  judge  the  sing- 
ing by  the  standard  of  tlie  larger  oper- 
atic undertakings  whose  prices  are  the 
reverse  of  'popular'."  The  opera,  which 
has  been  performed  in  this  country,  is 
described  as  romantic  and  of  a  some- 
what conventional  pattern.  "The 
music  it  not  very  original,  but  agree- 
ably tuneful,  and  deserves  to  be 
played  by  a  more  competent  orchestra. 
*  *  *  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to 
seek  abroad  for  a  plausible  romantic 
opera  of  this  description.  Though  the 
theatrical  opportunities  of  our  com- 
posers are  limited,  lack  of  experience 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
complying  with  requirements  that  are 
so  little  complicated.  It  is  in  this  un- 
pretentious field  that  the  pioneer  work 
of  our  native  opera  could  be  most  suc- 
cessfully accomplished." 

A  Hindu  pianist  and  composer,  Kherla 
Kinuk,  gave  a  recital  In,  London  July 
13.  Indulgence  was  asked  for  her,  and 
it  appears  that  it  wisely  asked. 

How  quickly  many  modern  works 
grow  old!  Tcherepnine's  ballet  "Nar- 
cisse"  was  revived  in  London  July  13. 
"The  music  has  lost  a  little  of  its  fresh- 
ness. London  audiences  are  by  now 
too  familiar  with  recent  developments 
not  to  be  conscious  of  the  source  of 
some  of  its  assimilations." 

If  an  incident  which  took  place  in  a 
Glasgow  music  hall  the  other  night  is 
to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  musical 
education  of  the  "masses,"  it  would 
appear  to  be  up  to  the  corporation  to 
increase  rather  than  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  popular  orchestral  concerts. 
Amid  the  applause  following  a  piano- 
forte solo,  a  gallery  pati-on  shouted 
down  in  disgusted  tones.  "Nae  mair  o' 
that  ragtime!  Gie's  something  Scotch!" 
The  "ra-gtime"  was  a  Lizst  rhapsody.^ 
Glasgow  Herald. 

About  10  years  ago  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  S.  Ernest  Palmer,  established  a 
fund  for  producing  music  by  British 
composers  who  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  hearing.  Apropos  of  a 
Patrons'  Fund  concert  given  in  London 
July  10,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarked: 
"Now  there  is  little  delay  in  placing 
the  new  works  of  any  composer  of 
proved  merit  bsfoi-e  the  public.  Mr. 
I'almer  deserves  credit  for  .having  con- 
tributed to  this  awakening  of  public 
opinion,  but  the  concerts  in  which  he 
is    primarily    interested    have  suffered 


thoug^h  in,  sui^  1  lis  you  praise,  you  utter 
no  hymn."    Such  was  the  definition  of 
a  hymn  by  that  great  Latin  father  some 
1500  years  ago,  and  such  is  the  usually 
accepted  definition  at  the  present  day. 
Animosity  as  well  as  devotion  has  col- 
ored  our  popular   hymns,   as,   for  In- 
stance, in  the  famous  "Greenland's  Icy  ■ 
Mountains."    The  hasty  generalization! 
that  In  Ceylon  "only  man  is  vile"  is 
said  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
,  hymn  because  Bishop  Heber  discovered 
that  a  Cingalese  tradesman  had  cleverly  ; 
1  cheated  him!— Daily  Chronicle.  [ 
'    Miss  Mary  Garden  will  create  the  part 
of  the  heroine  in  Fevrler's  "Gismonda" 
at    the    Oepra    Comique,   Paris,  next 
spring. 

"La  Vllle  Morte,"  music  by  Nadia 
Boulanger  and  the  late  Raoul  Pugno, 
will  be  produced  next  November  at  the 
Opera  Comique. 

I  A  ballet,  "Cydalise  et  le  Chevrepied," 
by  Gabriel  Pirrne,  and  a  ballet,  "Goy- 
escas,"  by  Granados,  will  be  produced  at 
ithe.  Opera,  Paris.  A  ballet  with  a  sce- 
n.-ario  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  by 
p'-Annunzio,  music  by  Reynaldo  Hahn, 
has  been  ordered  for  the  same  opera 
ihouse,  to  be  produced  next  May  with 
ilda  Rubinstein  and  Nijinski  leading 
'  cl  SI  n  c  G  r  s 

What  is  all  this  that  I  hear  of  a  visit 
to  Covent  Garden  next  February  of  the 
'century  Opera  Com.pany  from  New  Tork 
in  order  that  we  may  learn  the  noble 
but  neglected  art  of  singing  opera  In  our 
native  language?  From  aVrivate  source 
I  learn  that  negotiations  are  in  progress 
between  Mr.  Aborn  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Hig- 
gins  to  bring  the  whole  .company  over 
hero.  I  hope  they  will  come,  for  I  have 
never  yet  had  my  fill  of  opera,  and  the 
language  question  doesn't  worry  me,  be- 
cause so  few  opera  singers  let  one  into 
the  secret  of  the  language  which  they 
'are  singing.  But  if  and  when  they  come 
I  devoutly  hope  they  will  not  bring  with 
\hem  the  notion  that  we  barbarians  have 
never  seen  opera  in  English  well  done, 
an  idea  that  seems  to  obsess  Mr.  Aborn 
according  to  an  American  interviewer, 
j  Shades  of  D'Oyly  Carte,  Carl  Rosa,  and 
many  anorther!  It  might  interest  him  to 
know  that  "La  Boheme"  was  actually 
produced  in  English  in  England  ere  yet 
it  had  been  seen  at  Covent  Gardenr  For 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company  played  it  in 
Manchester  shortly  after  its  initial  pro- 
duction, and  I  happened  to  be  among- the 
audience.  It  may,  however,  be  true  that 
"they  (Londoners)  have  never  seen  real 
opera  in  English  as  we  give  it"  (in  New 
York).  I  can't  say;  it  is  30  years  since  I 
was  in  that  delectable  city,  and  things 
have  changed  "some"  since  then.  I 
don't  see  why  a  visit  from  the  company 
should  not  be  of  great  interest,  provided 
that  they  bring  with  them  some  operas 
that  we  want  to  see  (that  is  the  point), 
and  that  are  not  Indissolubly  mixed  up 
with  the  names  of  "immortal"  tenors  or 
prima,  donnas.  I  hear,  also,  that  Mr. 
Otto  Kahn.  who  has  been  a  const.ant  vis- 
itor at  Drury  Lane  recently,  Is  very  keen 
to  induce  the  Diaghilew  Russian  Ballet 
to  visit  New  York.  I  wish  he  may  suc- 
ceeed,  provided  only  that  he  does  not 
keep  it  there!— Robin  H.  Legge  In  the 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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rel.  They  all  lived  together  peacefully. 
The  house  that  she  built  was  blown 
down  one  ni.glit,  and  nothing  was  left 
but  a  sofa  on  which  she  w-as  sleeping. 
She  built  another  house  that  stood-  firm. 
Late  at  night  she  could  be  seen  with  a 
Bible  in  her  hand,  walking  in  the  lanes 
and  muttering  verses  of  Scripture.  If 
anyone  dared  to  address  her,  she  shook 
a  huge  oak  stick.  She  died  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  fall  from  a  tree  which  she  had 
climbed  to  cut  firewood.  Truly  a  char- 
acter deserving  a  place  in  any  volume 
"forming  a  pleasing  delineation  of  sing-  , 
ularity,  whim,  folly,  caprice,  etc.  by 
The  Human  Mind,"  to  quote  from  the ' 
title  page  of  an  old  English  book  that 
faces  a  portrait  of  Bamfylde  Moore 
Carew,  King  of  the  Beggars.  " 


Incredible,  Indeed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  an  item  of  news  which  you 
must  find  it  very  hard  to  believe: 

"The  English  porter  at  Waterloo  sta- 
tion who  refused  a  tip  from  some  Amer- 
ican travellers  for  whom  he  had  car- 
ried six  pieces  of  baggage  and  whom 
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he  made  comfortable  in  the  train,  say- 
ing politely:  'I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
I'm  paid  for  doing  this.'  is  described 
as  having  led  hair,  a  red  mustache  and 
a  Scotch  accent.  Look  out  for  him 
vv'hen  you  go  to  London." 

The  injunctioir'  to  look  for  him  is 
quite  unnecessary.  Being  Scotch,  he 
is  ubiquitous;  and  such  a  danger  signal 
will  readih  he  seen  by  travellers.  The 
Kailvaird  is  vindicated  once  more! 

Needham.  C.    A.  WILSO.V. 

There  was  a  similar  occurrence  in  a 
Cape  Cod  train  some  years  ago.  A  man 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  going  frotn 
West  Barnstable  to  Boston  wished  his 
trunk,  checked  by  mistake  to  another 
city,  re-checked.  The  baggage  man  was 
courteous  and  the  Washingtonian  of- 
fered him  a  substantial  tip.  "Thank  you, 
sir,  'I'm  not  tliat  kind  of  a  man.  The 
company  pays  me."  The  Washingtonian 
was  '1,  and  when  his  seat  compan- 
ion li.  anl  tlie  tale,  he,  too,  was  as  one 
that  lias  seen  a  strange  vision.  We 
looked  for  that  baggage  man  in  vain. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  promoted,  but  he 
surely  is  not  a  director  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford.  He 
w-as  too  good  for  this  rough  world.  No 
I  doubt,  like  Enoch,  he  has  been  trans- 
lated.—Ed. 


from  the  suocess  of  his  pioneering.  The 
organizers  often  give  Immature  or 
doubtful  works  now  because  the  better 
material  is  snapped  up  elsewhere.  This 
is  not  Out  of  keeping  with  the  benevo- 
lent pv  rpose  of  the  fund,  for  Uothing 
can  be  more  helpful  to  the  immature 
composser  than  the  test  of  the  concert 
room.  To  mention  one  feature  alone  of 
compoeaition,  he  can  never  be  sure  of 
his  or<i;hesti-ation  until  he  has  "heard  It 
under  the  conditions  it  will  have  to 
face." 

Five  new  works  wer&  produced  at  the 
cone  ei't  of  the  10th.    John  Greenwood's 
tone,  poem  "Punchinello"  did  not  make 
mu<;)i  impression.    A  piano  concerto  by 
He£>'bert  Howells  was  well  written  and 
thiSmatically  interesting,  but  "like  most 
youthful    works   it   lacked  conciseness 
And  failed  at  times  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion, but  these  are  the  fault  of  inex- 
perience.   The  main  point  is  that  the 
substance  was  good,  even  -when  spread 
thin."    Percy  E.  Fletcher  contributed  a 
"Prelude  to  an  Unwritten  Symphony." 
"It  has  a  program  according  to  which 
a  composer  of   serious   ambitions  has 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  the  lucra- 
tive potboiler.    His  punishment  is  that 
his  'popular'  themes  Intrude  themselves 
upon  his  serious  movements,  disguised 
as  inspirations.     "Fhe  irony  is  a  little 
self-conscious  and  perhaps  over-elabor- 
ate,  but  the  music    is    apposite  and 
particularly  well  scored."    Cecil  F.  G. 
Coles  set  music  for  voice  ",nd  orchestra 
to  Buchanan's  "Fra  Giacomo."  "It  was 
a  temerarious  venture  to  apply  music 
to  a  text  that  so  little  demands  it.  The 
danger  was  that  the  result  would  be 
too   musical   to   be   effective,   and  Mr. 
1  Coles  has  not  been  able  to  avoid  the 
1  trap.    Lines  that  suggest  a  hard  mono 
tone    were    associated    with  musical 
phrases    that   seemed   to    lessen  their 
dramatic  effect.    The  best  thing  about 
|th«  work  was  the  scoring  that  allowed 
jtlie  voice  to  be  clearly  heard  in  spite  of 
li.beral  tone  color."    Von  Hoist's  "Car 
'ijival"  was  played.    It  has  been  pub- 
lished.   "It  was  the  best  thing  of  the 
I  evening,  but.  of  course,  Mr.  Von  Hoist 
I  has  arrived." 

^  "Do  you  know  what  a  hymn  is?" 
asked  St.  Augustine,  and  straightway 
proceeded  to  define.  "It  is  singing  with 
the  praise  of  God.  If  you  praise  God 
and  do  not  sing  you  utter  no  hymn.  If 
you  sing  and  praise  not  God,  you  utter 
no  hymn.  If  you  praise  anything  which 
does  not  pertain  to  the  praise  of  God, 


Great  is  he  who  enjoys  his  earthen  ware 
as  if  it  were  plate,  and  not  less  great  is 
the  man  to  whom  all  his  plate  is  no  more 
than  earthen  ware. 


Not  Unprecedented. 
That  is  a  strange  story  that  came 
from  Taunton  of  the  young  woman, 
brought  up  in  "luxurious  surroundings" 
in  a  New  Hampshire  village,  who  fol- 
lowed her  husband  in  his  tramp  life, 
wretchedly  clad,  often  living  on  wild 
berries  and  vegetables,  yet  she  had 
illustrious  examples  before  her  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients.  Hipparchia,  a 
noble  and  wealthy  dame,  proud  and 
pleasure-loving,  left  everything  to  follow 
a  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  school,  whose 
life  wo'uld  now  be  pitied  by  any  hobo. 
The  story  has  often  been  told,  but  never 
so  romantically  and  so  cruelly  as  by 
Marcel  Schwob,  who  wrote  her  "imagin- 
ary life." 


A  Silent  Woman. 

There  are  many  volumes  containing 
lives  of  extraord-inary  persons,  "Muse- 
um of  Wonders,"  "View  of  Human  Na- 
ture." "The  World  of  Wonders,"  "Ec- 
centric Biography,"  wherein  one  may 
read  of  hermits,  dwarfs,  giants,  great 
eaters,  misers,  bearded  women,  strange 
tastes  and  appetites,  incredible  deeds. 
On  the  15th  of  last  month,  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  was  buried  at  the  age  of  66  In 
Vange,  Essex,  England.  For  20  years 
she  had  lived  in  a  little  wooden  house 
built  by  her  own  hand-s.  Coming  of  a 
good  Tornish  family,  she  was  a  ntii'sc 
until  she  met  an  Indian  officer  and  mar- 
ried him.  He  died  three  years  after- 
wards. Her  child  died,  and  then  she 
settled  in  Vange  and  supported  herself 
by  selling  produce.  For  20  years  she 
never  spoke  to  any  one.  She  discour- 
aged with  a  double  barreled  gun  any 
one  wishing  to  become  acquainted,  with 
her,  and  when  the  sanitar.y  inspector 
called;  she  met  him  with  an  axe.  Yet 
she  would  journey  to  the  East-end  and 
lecture  to  the  poor  on  the  evils  of  drink. 
Her  pets  were  a  pig,  a  grass  snake,  a 
donke\'.  severnl  white  mico  and  a,  squir- 


"Words)  Words,  Words." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

IH  your  notes  on  "H.  P.  C.'s"  ques- 
tions you  put  "footwear"  in  quotes. 
Now  -what  is  the  matter  with  "foot- 
wear"? "Headgear,"  I  think,  had  bet- 
ter be  "headwear";  "gear"  suggests 
something  with  clamps  and  screws. 

A  headline  in  The  Herald  said  that 
the  new  Boylston  street  subway  en- 
trance was  open  for  "traffic."  "Traffic" 
to  my  mind  means  barter,  exchange, 
merchandising;  "travel"  is  what  that 
entrance  was  opened  for. 

The  editorial  on  "Theatrical  Trials" 
pleased  me  greatly;  the  allusion  to 
"smug  English-speaking  folk"  was'  a 
fine  jolt  to  the  self  complacent  adorers 
of  the  "Anglo- Saxon"fetish. 

School  superintendents  arc  not  above 
the  lures  of  self-advertisement,  and 
such  gentle  instruction  as  was  provided 
by  Mr.  Josepli  Lee  the  other  day  re- 
garding the  proticioncy  of  the  old  mas- 
ters in  re.aard  to  lieautifvil  costuming  is 
probably  tlirown  awa\-  on  the  particular 
gentleiiicii  reli-rrnl  to.  How  long  is  the 
self-ylioiriialioii  of  mediocrity  to  go  on 
and  "set  by"? 

You  spoke  of  a  British  authority  ad- 
vising that  "the  punishment  fit  the 
crime."  And  did  not  that  same  author- 
ity say  something  about  the  lord  chan- 
cellor trilling  his  sentences  in  vocal 
lieauty  from  the  bench— something  to 
that  effect,  I  mean?  My  text  of 
"lolanthe"  is  not  at  hand.  E.  S. 

Boston. 

We  object  to  the  word  "footwear"  be- 
cause there  is  no  such  woi'd  e.xcept  in 
the  vocabulary  of  ultra  genteel  manu- 
facturers and  sellers  of   boots,  shoes, 
slippers  and  rubbers  to  "our  best  peo- 
1  pie."    On  the  other  hand,  "headgear" 
I  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  four  cen- 
I  furies.    "Gear"  has  meant  apparel,  at- 
tire, dress,  vestments  for  over  six  cen- 
!  turies. 

1    '-Traffic"  was  first  used  to  denote  the 
'  passing  to  and  fro  of  persons  or  of 
vehicles  or  vessels  along  a  road,  rail- 
''•  way    or    canal    about   1S25.  Curiously 
enough,  this  word  of  many  meanings 
has  been  applied  to  trash  and  the  rabble. 


At 


Mr.  Hastings  is  surprlsinglj'  -n-ell  and  young. 

■Ight.T  skipping  like  a  (awn,  and  not  old 
i.oklng.    But  at  plght.T  T  prefer  age. 

Prussian  Arrogance. 

It  -ivas  a  Berliner  who  said  that  the 
Austrians  were  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Bavarians  and  men. 

Society  Note. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

The  Herald's  editorial  "Euphemlsts 
at  Work"  brings  to  mind  the  delicacy 
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-  -  -  -  .■       ore    n  f  t    \  c  ry 

not  to  be  nanjpd  with  the  liurlegqi 
I  Thackeray  and  Bret  Harte  or  \\ 


11  lo.inU)    corri-sr^''. ' 
lampshire  w»eKly; 

...  .   Is  dUtrlbutinK  cigars 

,nionK  hl8  friends  In  celeb'aOon  of  his 
narrlRR*  to  Miss  T'  „ 

PlaintlcM.  Vt  ,  July  30.  P.  N.  P. 


"IJffith  I.ank."  whi'-h  some  preferred  lo 
I  •■Orlfflth  Gaunt.'    Beecher'.s  ■'Norwood  ' 
also  Inspired  a  rather  vulgar  parody, 
I  "Gnaw-wood." 


A   Noble  Barber, 
the  World  Wags: 

Much  has  been  printed  on  the  evils 
at  tipping,  but  I  doubt  that  the  expe- 
.  lence  like  the  one  I  am  about  to  relate 
iKkS  been  published.  The  Incident  hap- 
;.cned  about  15  years  ago.  In  a  barber- 
shop which  Is  quite  near  one  <f  our 
'  irgc  hotels,  and  patronized  by  an  ex-^ 

client    class    of    customers.  Fifteen 

"ntn  is  charged  for  a  shave.  On  en- 
'orlng  I   found   that   each   chair  was 

lied,  the  four  barbers.  Including  the 
:  cad  barber,  being  busy.  One  customer 
vas  ahead  of  me  and  reading  a  paper. 
He  seemed  to  know  one  of  ihe  men  who 
wa«  being  shaved,  as  he  conversed  wlt> 
him-sometlmes  In  English  and  some- 
times In  German.    After  a  few  minute."? 


The  March  of  Civilization. 
Trade  papers  often  contain  startling 
Information.  Thus  The  Telegraph  Age, 
tells  us  that  the  Dyaks  of  North  Borneo 
steal  telegraph  wire  in  order  to  make 
corsets  for  the  young  women.  The  cor- 
sets are  spirally  wound  from  the  wal.sl 
up.  The  Dally  Chronicle  makes  this 
comment:  "It  seems  a  cheap  and  easy 
way  of  attending  the  summer  sales." 

"Brides  of  Enderby." 

As  the  world  wags. 

In  Jean  Ingelow's  poem  "Hightide  on 
the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,"  the  bells.- 
rang  out  the  "Brides  of  Enderby." 
Can  you  tell  me  who  the  "Brides"  were 
and  who  or  what  was  Enderby?  The 
poem  says  Mavis  Enderby  further  on, 
but  I  always  thought  that  Mavis  was 
a  grirl's  name. 
Boston,  QUAERENS. 
The  title  Is  said  by  guide  books  for 
Lincolnshire    to    be    purely  imaginary. 


a  chair  was  empty,  and  my  nelgnnor  1 1  tune  now  played  by  the  chimes  of 
prepared   himself   to   be   shaved.     The    tha  ■Rnctrin  /^ViumK  tnnv  it^  namA  /t-^wk 


1  ..^      tunc  ^Jiaj  u,»       ttic7     viiiiiico  u& 

incijait.j  —  •-    --    -  the  Boston  church  took  Us  name  fron> 

two  acquaintances  then  began  a  spas-  poem.-Ed. 


modic  conversation  entirely  in  German, 
of  which  language  I  have  a  thorougn 
•.peaking  acquaintance.  This,  then,  was 
the  dialogue,  as  I  remember  It;  but  I 
am  giving  it  in  English:  _ 

"Do  vou  expect  to  tip  your  man?  I 
lon't  know.  I  suppose  I  will  have  to." 
I  don't  expect  to;  it's  an  abominable 
practice;  15  cents  is  enough  for  a 
shave."  "I  think  so.  to&.  If  you  are  a 
steady  customer,  they  ought  to  be  sat- 
i.sfted.  Anyhow,  a  man  who  works  for 
I  living  shouldn't  expect  additiornl  pay 
from  a  man  he's  paid  to  serve.  Thirty- 

!ive  cents  for  a  hair-cut  Is  a  stiff  price,   

it  seems  to  me."  "A  man  trying  for  aj  Miss  Nesbltt. ... 
tip.  when  he  is  already  paid  for  the  job,  |  ^"doxia 


is" a  miserable  cur  (elender  kerl).  I  can't 
respect  him."  "Nor  can  he  respect  him- 
self. It  isn't  exactly  honest.  If  he  were 
a  man,  he'd  decline  the  tip."  "You 
■ant  expect  such  a  manly  attitude 
from  a  man  of  that  type." 

The  man  who  had  his  hair  cut  and 
his  friend  who  had  been  shaved  arose 
from  their  chairs  about  the  same  time. 
Evidently  affected  by  the  conversation 
Just  ended,  the  latter,  with  ar^  air  ot  con- 
tempt, handed  his  barber  a  tip  (I  could 
not  say  what  the  amount  was). 
Straightening  up  and  with  a  haughty 
air,  the  barber  said:  "I  ain't  no  miser- 
able cur;  I'm  a  man,  I  am.  Thank  you. 
just  the  same.  '  He  actualy  declined  to 
accept  the  tip  What  his  policy  was 
after  that  I  do  not  know,  as  I  did  riot 
patronize  this  particular  barber  shop 
for  at  least  six  months.  When  I  did  I 
found  that  this  manly,  independent  bar- 
ber was  no  longer  there.  F.  A.  W. 
Boston. 


For  the  Last  Time. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  improbable  that  any  Scotch 
or  other  while  majj  would  descrlDe  one 


I  wading  a  river  as  "going  over  It";  also, 
j  that  he  would  speak  of  a  lassie  who 
I  was  crossing  a  village-green  as  "com- 
ing thro'  it.  '    It  was  surely  either  a 
field  of  rye  or  the  river  that  Burns  knew 
'  so    well,    and    which    Is    so  plausibly 
shown  in  old  pictures. 
Boston.  s.  W.  HATHEWAT. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Some  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's  journal- 
I  Istic  followers  decline  to  give  Roman 
I  Catholic  priests  the  usual  courtesy  title 
i  cf  "Father."   When  they  have  occasion 
<  to  mention  a  priest  in  print,  he  is  re- 
I  ferred  to  as  "the  Rev.  Mr.  ."   So  care- 
fully Is  this  rule  followed  by  the  staff 
of  the  Belfast  Newsletter  that  in  a  re- 
port of  a  local  concert  published  by  that 
paper  It  was  stated  that  "Mr.  William 
Ludwlg   gave  a   stirring   rendering  of 
■The  Rev.  Mr.  O'Flynn.'  " 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  Edmund 
Breese  supported  by  the  Majestic  Play- 
ers in  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse."  a 
play  in  four  acts  by  Charles  Klein. 

John  Burkett  Rj-der  TCdraund  Brepse 

Jea^'on  Ryder  v;'^""*'1.„it,!,r 

Ji.ag«  Ros>-more  G^'^^Sf  Connor 

TUe  Hod.  Fltzroy  Bagley  ^osepli  Crrtan 

Senator  Roberts  Raymond  t  PP 

Ex  Judge  Stott  ^"^i^'^^i"™  ™« 

Rev.  Pontitex  Deetle  ™'.n« 

Shirley  Miss  Margaret  Bov  rne 

Mrs.  itossmore  \'»^'^?" 

Mrs.  Jolin  Burkett  Ryder. ..  .Miss  Aupi.-ta  (.M 

Ksie  Koborts  -Miss  J^anc  >.o 

 Miss  Helen  Km^oli 

tiiaoxia   Miss  Florence  Tpwksbury 

\i,irt  .    .Miss  Florence  Tcwkubiiry 

iane  Deeu'e.".  ".'  Miss  In«  Adatns 

Mr.  Klein's  play,  produced  nearly  10 
years  ago,  is  as  timely  today  as  when 
it,  was  fir.st  seen.  Its  chief  characters 
are  enduring  forces  In  modern  life. 
There  ia  t\ie  unscrupulous  capitalist, 
a  Napoleon  of  finance,  brusque,  arro- 
gant, inexorable,  and  there  is  the 
honest  judge,  ruthlessly  swept  aside 
and  ruined  because  he  has  dared  to  op- 
pose the  interests  and  check  the  power 
of  the  flnapcler. 

After  the  first  act  the  piece  becomes 
I  a   duel    of   wlt5    between   the  judge's 
■  daughter,  Shirley,  and  the  millionaire, 
John   Burkett   Ryder.     Both   are  fat 
parts.  ' 

Last  evening  Mr.  Breese  was  seen  in 
the  role  which  he  created  and  which 
has  become  associated  with  him.  His 
Impersonation  is  familiar.  A  skilled 
actor,  he  defines  the  character  sharply 
and  portrays  realistically  Ryder's 
shrewdness,  his  dominating  force,  his 
Irascibility  and  his  petty  vanity. 

Miss  Bourne,  who  took  the  part  of 
Shirley,  created  by  Miss  Grace  Elliston, 
was  good  natured  and  sincere.  The  role 
Is  a  difficult  one  and  requires  both 
poise  and  the  exhibition  of  suppressed 
emotion.  Sometimes  this  Shirley  was 
too  evidently  nervous.  The  wonder  was 
that  the  millionaire  did  not  at  once 
suspect  the  identity  of  his  visitor. 

Mr  Meek  as  Jefferson  Ryder  gave  a 
capital  impersonation  of  young  America. 
Miso  GiU  played  Mrs.  Ryder  with  her 
usual  cleverness  in  characterization. 
Miss  Morison  as  Mrs.  Rossmore  and 
Mr  Crehan  as  secretary,  Bagley, 
were  olbers  to  be  commended,  while 
Mr  Ormonde  and  Miss  Larrimore  were 
'among  those  joyfully  welcomed  by  the 
large  audience.  .  „ 

Next  week  the  play  wiU  be  Camille, 
with  Miss  Nance  O'Neil. 


citizen.  "  niaj£e  good  the  part.  .Mr.  lial- 
llgan,  as  usual,  sings  several  good  songs ' 
and  springs  a  lot  of  new  gags,  although 
his  definition  of  the  Wilson  glide — one' 
step  forward,  two  steps  backward,  hes- 
itate, side-step— had  a  place  among  the 
transparencies  at  the  Yale  clas.«  day 
festivities  last  June.  The  Farrell-Ta\ - 
lor  Trio,  black-face  comedians,  in' 
•That  Minstrel  Man,"  was  as  ludicrous, 
ly  funny  as  ever.  Carl  MoCullough,  in- 
troducing a  lot  of  new  songs,  but  still 
retaining  his  always-successful  imper-; 
sonatlon  of  the  new  food  demon.strator, ! 
was  called  back  several  times.  Nor-i 
man  Telmo  used  a  billiard  table  as  the 
medium  for  displaying  his  skill  and 
suppleness  as  a  contortionist.  The' 
Colonial  Operatic  four  in  popular  and 
classical  selections.  Cervo,  the  wizard 
of  the  accordion,  and  Les  Jundts  In 
head  balancing  round  out  the  bill,  which  : 
was  prefaced  by  the  usual  Boston  In 
motion  pictures]  most  of  which  this  ^ 
]  week  showing  the  opening  of  the  Cape 
I  Cod  canal.  | 

COBURN  PLAYERS 
IN  'JEANNE  D'ARC 

fercy  Mackaye. 

AT  DOMREMY.  , 
TnnnnM  d'  4jc  taiber  of  Jeanne.  .Jolio  C.  Hitkey 

of  '  Tlie  Ladles'  Tree   i^hur  -^  Inter 

Colin,  cuiirtlug  .Icaane    ...... ..._Arl>iu.»  I  , 

G^S'r.  "'a^Bi'J^s'.t^aian  vll.a.er.^court-^^^^^^ 
Pe?Hn'1.eU-rlnger-  of  ■i)omremy.;.".Vrank;  Parker 
Fea'^'oe-  d'Ar'c-  ?"JeaBuettc"),  the  a-'d.^^^^_^ 
Hanviette,  Jior  sirl  friend  Miss  Kate  McLavu-iu 
isabellette,  a  peasant  gW.^-^  -g;  ciarke 

Meosette.  a  peasan^t  sW.^^^^l  Gertrude  Wagnei 

Cbarles  VII..  King  of  F^''''<=^- curler 
Jean  Due  d'.Uencon.  bis  cousin. ...  .Mr  Cobum 
t\!neTie  La  Tratuotiille,  His  f-orUe.  ^^^^^^ 
r.o,aa,ilt  de  Cliartres.  _  Arcbbl^bop  ^of^^^^_^ 
VcTdome';  -'tiiV  king's  Chamberlain^..  -^^^^^^^ 


AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 


That  very  pleasing  summer  attraction. 
"The  Enchanted  Pool,"  direct  from  a 
transcontinental  tour,  has  a  conspicu- 
ous place  upon  this  week's  bill  at  B.  F.  ^ 
Keith's  Theatre.  "The  Enchanted, 
Pool  "  is  the  creation  of  Sam  Mahoney, 
the  Revere  Beach  lifeguard,  and  was 
given  its  initial   performances  in  this 

 .  city    and  It  is  still  given  under  Ma- 

-hed  the  inscription  "Champion  Prize:  honey's  personal  direction.    The  sketch 

Is  founded  upon  the  legend  of  Neptune' s 
Garden,  that  at  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  one  of  the  many  beautiful  statues 
It  contains  will  come   to  life  and  a* 


Church  and  Ring. 

The  connection  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  prize  ring  is  not  a 
thing  or  19H.  The  first  champion  of  Eng- 
land, John  Broughton,  is  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  A  figure  of  Her- 
'.es  ornaments  his  tomb.  Broughton 


Dunois.  French  Commander  at  Orleans^^^^  ^^^^^ 

John^Grt:  an  Engli.sh  G-''"^'^«{luam- winga.a 
Adam  Goodspeed,  an  BngUsH  yeoman.^.^.  ^^^^ 
Brother, Richard,  a  Mendicant  I]^^''-i::„^t„„ 
LOUIS  de  contes,  Jeanne's  Page,  <^^l-p^^^„ 
Pi,»rr»  Cauchoe,  Bishop  of  Beauvals.  .J.  S.  Wolf 
Fl^^y.  SX-or  Of  Co'mpie^ne.  ..Fred  Hitchcock 

C^^.  de  I-a^Kochelle..Miss^Ka..^I^cLa.r.^ 

?'l^!,-,„' ■.;  Miss  Constance  Howard 

Showers  prevented  an  outdoor  perform- 
ance bv  the  Coburn  players  in  the 
Seaver  quadrangle  of  «arvard  yard  last 
evening.  The  company  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Sander?  Theatre,  where! 
they  opened  their  season  of  four  per-, 
formances  with  Percy  Mackaye  s  Jean 

d'  Arc."  ,  , 

The  plain  stage  was  perhaps  more  in 
keeping  with  the  Elizabethan  charac- 
ter of  the  production,  but  it  proved  a, 
less  attractive  setting  than  that  wWch 
had  been  arranged  for  in  the  yard.  "The 
company  also  was  at  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
advantage  in  having  been  forced  to 
change  itsplans  at  the  last  moment,  but 
nevertheless  gave"  a  very  smooth  per- 
formance.  . 

Jlr  Mackaye  s  version  of  the  story  or 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  is  distinctly  a  "otie- 
part"  piece,  with  all  the  opportunities 
for  Jeanne,  which  was  played  by  Mrs. 
Coburn.  She  is  rather  more  of  a  reader 
than  an  actress,  and  the  ch  ef  delight  | 
of  her  performance  last  evening  was  in 
her  splendid  elocution.  Mr.  Coburn  had 
the  colorless  part  of  Duo  d  Alencon, 
which  gave  him  little  opportunity. 

All  the  lea.iing  parts  were  well  played. 
G  HarrisonT-arter,  George  Curne  and 
Thomas  Mitchell  did  excellent  work,  Mr. 
Mitchell  being  especially  good.  Miss 
Kate  McLaurin  played  Catherine  de  la 
Rochelle  with  grace. 

TWs  evening  "Hamlet"  will  be  pre- 
sented; Wednesday  matinee.  As  You 
Like  It."  and  Wednesday  evening. 
'■Merry;  Wivea  oi  Windsor."   


Fighter  of  England"  to  be  Inscribed,  but 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  beastly  particu- 
lar, objected.  The  space  left  for  the 
words  is  blank.  It  should  be  added  that 
Broughton  in  his  later  years  was  verger 
j  of  the  Abbey,  hence  his  snug  lying  In 


FOR  VISITOES 


icfordlng  to  report  anotlier  Paris 


"oughton's  name  is  not  In  Everyman 
:cyclopaedIa  except  in  the  article  on 
x'.ns:    "The  only  Broughton  admitted 
Te  is  Rhoda,  whose  novels,  "Cometh 
1     r.  as  a  Flower"  and  "Red  as  a  Rose  Is 
^  ■5."  etc..  were  at  the  time  of  publica- 
,  •  on  thought  to  be  Improper.  The  paro- 
■  1  St  had  sport  with  her  as  «-ith  others, 
.  T-,ore    were    b  ;ripsques:     '•f'.i  ^1  t: 
XoFc  T^,   She         I'ometh    P  , 


the  spirit  of  Amphitrite  upon  ^ hose  aP  ^  chestnuts,  precocious 

^f^r^s'^^Ca^'clsetta'  and  Lillian  fj' ^ccay  as  in  birth,  are  shedding 
introduces   Carlo  Casett^^  ^^^^^  "La  v  rusty  leaves."    This  music 

of  i '  hall,  where  the  athletic  evolutions  of 


1  Introduces 
'  Lestora  ii- 

•^^Elean^rTo-r^^on  and  ^-^compariy 
Boston  favorites  again  "?f  f.p^^t^j-^.  tn 
hit  in  the  one-act  .j,/tfue  "role, 

which  Miss  Gordon  Hlbbard. 
supported  by  Mrs.  George  -V  ^^^^^^ 
Miss  Francesca  Kotoh    \N  luon 
and  Franklyn  Searight.  B,ii> 


hired  dancers  with  fantastical  names 
vas  chiefly  a  trap  for  gaping  foreign- 
ers was  very  different  from  the  old 
dance  halls  frequented  by  students 
and  grisettes,  who  danced  honestly 
and   solelv  for  their  own  pleasure; 


e  his  snug  Ivlng  In    Neptune  s  peopie  i.-^  "T,"   riart  of  i    .         .,,„„  the 


;a..-  .  .  ,      :  -i. 

raent  the  rouUne  Jrf;  mcir  laborious 
lives.    Nor  difl  Jardin  de  Paris  ; 

ever  rival  in  famft  the  earlier  halls 
frequented  by  strangers,  as  the  Jar- 
din  Mabille,  which,  as  an  attraction, 
one  of  the  things  that  "must  be  seen," 
was  classed  with  Pere  la  Chaise,  the 
Louvre  picture  gallery,  the  Morgue, 
the  Cluny  Museum  and  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon.  The  Mabille  and  the  later 
halls  paid  their  dancers,  and  thus 
were  In  marked  contrast  to  the  Bal 
Bullter,  the  Closerie  and  other  haunt? 
of  students  and  their  light-footed 
friends. 

The  French  for  centuries  have  been 
a  nation  of  dancers,  at  court,  in  high 
and  low  society,  in  the  villages.  Many 
are  the  books,  serious  and  scandalous, 
that  described  the  nature  of  the  dan- 
ces and  the  character  of  the  dancers. 
George  Sand  gave  charming  pictures 
of  peasant  dances  in  her  own  Berri, 
and  recently  M.  Henry  Prunieres 
has  written  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  ballets  and  masks  at  the 
court  and  the  houses  of  the  nobility 
before  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  But 
the  foreigners  who  frequented  tlie  Jar- 
din  de  Paris  and  other  dance  halls  of 
that  type  were  not  drawn  by  any  de- 
sire of  historical  or  ethnological  re- 
I  search,  though  some  of  the  dancers 
1  might  have  Informed  them  concern- 
ing amusements  during  the  Second 
Kmpire. 

.\s  there  are  romances  published  in  i 
Paris  that  are  described  by  the  in-  j 
habitants  as  "export  literature"  so  J 
there  are  dance  halls  maintained  for  j 
visitors  from  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth  who  think  they  are  thus' 
seeing  Parisian  life.  In  an  old  geog-; 
raphy  for  the  use  of  American  schools, : 
the  French  were  described  as  a  cour- j 

I  teous  people  fond  of  laces,  danclngr 
■  and  light  wines.  Many  foreigners 
'  visit  Paris  today  in  quest  of  sights 
I  they  should  not  see,  and  judge  a  great 
nation  from  what  is  specifically  pro- 
vided for  them.  It  is  as  though  a 
visitor  from  Terre  Haute  or  Putney 
should  judge  New  York  by  its  roof 
gardens  or  night  restaurants.  The 
Frencli  are  conspicuous  for  their  in- 
dustry and  thrift.  To  accuse  them  of 
being  devoted  to  frivolity  and  las- 
civlousness  is  as  absurd  and  unjust  as 
to  say  that  they  have  no  home  life, 
because  "they  have  no  word  in  their 
language  that  corresponds  to  our 
word  'home.'  " 

WITNESS 'HAMLET  | 
UNDER  UMBRELLAS 

Coburn  Players  ,n  "Hamlef  in  Hai-I 
vard  Tard.  1 

riaudlu.    K.ng  of  Denmark  /'^"^J"^, 

§«m1e".-son  of  the  late  King  and  "ephew^^^^J 

pa"t:o,'  friend  "^^H^,-^  "'^.'.T^Uon  aT^iU^e^eU 
Laertes.  Bon  to  ' '  V-nvnn  Bendtsen 

Rosenkrantz  '     j,    (■  MiUer 

Gul'.den-stern  Frank  Pr.rker 

Osrii'....  •fiiomas  Mitchell 

First  Player   Frank  Howar.1 

Second  Pl»>"^r--L; joun  C.  Hickey 

First  Gravedige^..   .  Nevin  Clark 

Second  Gravcdlggei- ■•■  ••  ti^mf  Currle 

The  Coburn  players  gave  Hamlet 
last  night  in  a  sylvan  setting  on  the 
Seaver  quadrangle,  in  the  Harvard  yard 
^nd  several  bundled  persons  sat  through 
the  entire  performance  in  spHe  of  the 
drizzling  rain.  At  times.  the 
d-oDS  were  heaviest,  several  umbrellas 
were  raised  and  held  aloft  at  arm  s 
iPnath.  so  as  not  to  obstruct  view  of 
those  in  the  rear,  but  most  of  the 
Shakespearean  enthusiasts  came  pre- 
pared for  contingencies  in  rainproof  „ar- 

""  xhe  actors,  partly  s'^^'^"*'*  J'^'  'l^H 
blanches  of  a  huge  elm.  and  other  foli- 
aee  in  the  setting,  went  ti. rough  tr.e 
performance  as  smoothly  as  If  they  were 
oecure  In  a  theatre.  I 
"  Mr  coburn  was  Hamlet,  and  played 
the  part  with  much  color  and  a  fine 
perception  of  the  many  moods  of  Uie 
noble  Dane.  The  Ophe'.la  o  Mrs.  co-l 
burn  was  marked  by  her  splendid  elo- 
cution. Both  performers  were  repeat- 
edlv  applauded.  .         .,  ■ 

John  C.  Hlrkey  made  PolO"'U%™V  « 
farcical  at  times,  and  seemed  to  fit  bet- 
ter into  the  part  of  the  ^^"t  Grave  Dig- 
eer  he  assumed  later  on.  Mr.  Mitchei 
was  a  for.ef-.;l  Laertes.,  as  Queen  L,ert 
rude  Miss  Gertrude  McLaurin  read  verv 
we'l.  bv.t  in  the  absence  of  a  '"ak.-uil 
rvlth  character  lines,  she  looked  dccldf 
ccilv   younger  than  Hamlet. 


MARS  AND  APOLLO- 


Some  are  wondering  how  the  war 
ill  affect  concert  and  operatic  life 

this  city.    Dr.  Mucl<,  for  example, 

a  German,  but  he  spends  much  of 
s  vacation  at  Graz.    If  tlie  war  is 

long  Juration,  will  he  be  able  to 
•rive  here  late  in  September?  How 
ill  it  be  with  members  of  the 
■chest  ra  now  in  Europe,  French - 
en  Germans,  Austrlans,  Russians,  ,  _ 
,t  naturalized  Americans,  patriotic  ^  "^^^^^f  ^^^at' do. 
Id  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  ser- 
ce?  Then  there  are  visiting  ^nTtu- 
50S  who  may  also  be  food  for  can- 
on. 

In  the  Franco -Prussian  war  many 
rench  composers  and  other  musi- 
ans  fought  bravely.    It  has  been  an 
biding  grief  to  Lecocq,  the  author  of 
Madame    Angot's    Daughter"  and 
ther    merry    operetta.s,    that    as  a 
ripple  he  could  not  have  rushed  to 
re  defence  of  his  country.  Gounod 
•ent    to    England    and    there  met 
■eorgiana  Wei  don,  who  proved  to  be 
lore    terrible    than    an   army   with  i 
anners;   but  he  mourned  with  de- 
jated  France  in  his  cantata  "Gallia."  j 
It  is  not  easy  to  recall  any  great  j 
lusical  work  that  has  been  directlj'- 
nspired  by  a  war  in  which  the  com- 
oser  took  part  or  was  otherwise  af-  : 
ected.    The  French  at  Vienna  hon-  j 
red  Haydn  and  afterwards  Beetho- 
en.  Haydn  was  then  old.  Beethoven, 
eeing  in  Bonaparte  the  Consul  a  lib- 
rator,  wrote  his  "Heroic"  symphony 
,nd  dedicated  it  to  him;  disappointed  , 
fterwards,  he  era.sed  the  dedication;  ; 
)Ut  his  deliberate  battle  music,  as  in 
The  Battle  of  Vittorla,"  is  not  con- 
;plcuous    in    the    catalogue    of  his 
.vorks;    only    in    the    "Dona  nobis 
;^acem"  of  his  great  Mass  is  there 
■owerfuUy    dramatic    expression  of 
ivar     as     contrasted     with  peace, 
rschaikowky's    "1812"     overture,  a 
Piece    d'occasion,"    is  tumultuous, 
with  relieving  episodes  of  wild  folk 
tunes    and    sacred    strains.  Bizet's 
•Pertrie"    overture   was    inspired  by 
the  war  of  ISTO.    Vincent  d'Indy  may 
have  gained  some  ideas  for  his  "Wal- 
lenstein's  Camp"  from  his  own  ser- 
vice in  that  war.    The  opening  of 
Massenet's  "La  Navarraise"  is  prob- 
ably the  most  realistic  battle  music 
on  the  stage,  but  the  realism  depends 
largely  for  full  effect  on  the  skill  of 
the  stage  manager  and  the  resources 
of  the  theatre.     Then  there  is  the 
battle  music  in  Strauss's  "A  Hero's 
Life." 

On  the  other  hand  war  may  inspire 
a  composer  in  a  less  realistic,  but 
more  compelling,  manner.  The  Ger- 
man patriotic  spirit  of  the  time  Is 
vividly  expressed  in  the  music  Weber 
wrote  for  "Luetzow's  ^Wild  Chase." 
All  Hungary  is  in  Bf^lioz's  "Rakoczy" 
march.  It  was  said  of  Spontini's 
operas  that  they  reflected  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  the  First  Empire. 
A  composer,  though  he  may  not  have 
stood  in  battle  line,  may  neverthe- 
less be  nobly  affected  afterwards  in 

his  inspiration  by  thoughts  of  daring 

and  of  sacrifice.     The  revolutionary 

spirit  of  Naples,  the  vivacity  of  its 

lieople,  the  glowing  color  of  the  place 

were   graphically   portrayed  by  the 

cynical  Auber  in  "La  Muette  de  Por- 

tici,"  although  he  had  never  been  far 

from  his  loved  boulevards. 


carriage  vulgar  for  d..sgrunUedpapa  who  j 
U-as  soundly  rapped  and  beaten  to  a] 
*  frazzle  by  the  enthusiastic,  slangy  and 
?  partlaUy  demented  Dorothy  Dlx  a  tew 

'"Alin'^whv  is  "Chauffeur"  vulgar  for' 
"nioto  man"'7     The  man  who  actua  ly 
controls   the   engines   ot    a  «t«a">«^'P' 
when  he  is  added  to  the  capUln  or  tne 
r,ilot    constitutes   a   composite  motoi 

Si";  .r«..v.r  of .  """"V™; 


NOW  What  does  "The  O  d  V^  J^e- 
gest  as  means  for  <il^t'"^'^';'"  others^ 
these  useful  gentlemen  ^'-^Y^'^  .TomV- 
N'ot  so  manv  vears  ago,  when  lOLomo 
me.,  were  about  the  only  things  capa- 
U  of  walking  along  on  their  own  1  ook 
without  feet,  we  used  to  call  the  -.hap 
who  controlled  the  flow  of  steam  the 
iTng^neer  He  is  now  commonly  known 
as  he  engine  driver,  out  of  respect,  I 
suppose  to  the  professional  engineers 
who  have  become  a  large,  eminently 
ij  valuable  and  highly  esteemed  class  of 

"when  cars  began  to  be  operated  by 
electricity,  we  gradually  adopted  he 
term  "motorman"  as  applying  to  tne 
mi  n  who  turned  the  crank.  Probably 
iTecause  to  most  people  a  ^tearn  motor 
was  an  engine,  while  an  electric  en- 
eine  was  a  motor.  .  ^„ 

As  to  the  automobile,  the  French  peo- 
ple evidently  could  not  evolve  anything 
new.  so  they  boldly  stole  from  the  la  1- 
!wav  and  called  the  driver  a  chauffeur^ 
m  the  United  States,  automobiles,  when 
they  got  started,  ran  over  the  peop  6 
ISO  ra;idly  that  the  people  aforesaid 
Tabbed  the  French  term  without  hav- 
Tng  time  to  use  any  unnecessarj 
originality;  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact 
why  is  "chauffeur"  any  more  vulgar 
than  "valet"  or  "cafe"? 

Reflect.  Old  Un.  Material  has  grown 
60  fast  during  the  last  quarter  century 
that  language  is  out  of  breath  and  has 
had  to  trail  along  behind  the  best  it  can. 
I   cannot  help  believing  that  if  your 

.  friend  with  the  big  limousine  (vulgar 
for  power-driven  family-  coach)  should 
tell  you  he  had  hired  a  new  motorman, 
you  would  believe  that  he  had  robbed 
]  the  Boston  Elevated  railway  of  a  valued 
;  employe. 

As  to  "gunman"— well :  that  is  what 
one  might  call  merely  a  picturesque 
1  Americanism. 

j  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  "The  Old 
■  Un"  likes  the  hear  that  Mrs.  Gothestuff 
]  motored  down  to  Newport.  When  she 
was  younger  did  she  horse  to  the  rail- 
road station,  if  she  happened  to  have 
I  the  price  of  a  cab?  H.  J.  L. 

Egypt,  Jan.  30. 


COBURN  PLAYERS  CLOSE 
SEASON  IN  HARVARD  YARD 

Give  'Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  with 
'As  You  Like  It'  at  Matinee. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  the  Co- 
burn  players  in  Harvard  yard  last 
night.  Mr.  and-  Mrs.  Coburn  were  re- 
peatedly recalled  and  heartily  applaud- 
ed by  a  large  audience.  The  company 
had  just  finished  a  performance  of 
"Merry  Wives  ot  V>'indsor,"  which, 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  excel- 
lence, was  the  best  of  the  four  the 
players  have  given  here. 

Mr.  Coburn  was  very  funny  as  the 
roaring,  gullible  old  Falstaff,  and  Mrs. 
Coburn  and  Miss  Gertrude  Wagner  were 
winsome  and  alluring  aa  the  merry 
wives.  All  told  the  company  seemed  to 
fit  better  into  the  parts  assigned-  them 
than  in  the  other  three  performances. 

"As  You  Like  It"  was  the  matinee 
bill  with  Mr.  Coburn  as  Orlando  and 
Mr?.  Coburn  as  Rosalind. 
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To  "H.  P.  C." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

j  "H.  P.  C."  recently  asked  about 
"whippersnapper."  'The  word  is  applied 
to  a  small  child,  also  to  a  young  and  in- 
significant fellow  whols  fresh  and  bump- 
tious, a  butter-in.  It  seems  to  me  that 
j  "young  whippersnapper"  is  tautological. 
In  certain  English  provinces,  the  word 
merely  means  small  and  active  and  is 
not  necessarily  contemptuoous.  I  find 
little  that  Is  authoritative  about  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word.  Some  say  it  comes  from 
"whipsnapper,"  implying  noise  and  un- 
importance; some  mention  "whipster," 
a  small  child  or  a  frivolous  little  person, 
one  that  should  still  stand  in  fear  of  the 
whip.  GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Beverly,  Aug.  2. 


Nature  a  Stage  Manager. 

Every  now  and  then  nature  comes  to 
the  assistance  of  art.   The  Artists  The- 
atre of  Munich  began  its  summer  season 
with   a   performance  of  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest."    The  performance  was  an- 
nounced for  7  P.  M.,  and  it  began  with 
German  precision,  but  a  terrible  storm 
came  up  and  the  thunder  was  so  loud 
that  the  actors  could  not  be  heard;  so 
there  was  a  delay  until  the  storm  was  , 
over.    At  S  P.  M.  they  began  again  and  1 
were  not  Interrupted.    How  appropriate  ' 
this  was  to  the  opening  scene!    On  the 
Cape  the  word  tempest  is  still  heard  in 
Its  old  sense,  a  thunderstorm. 


All  that  "H."  had  to  do  was  to  raise 
the  cry  "Why  is  a  door  nail  dead."  and 
our  readers  rushed  to  his  aid.    He  Is 
correspondingly    grateful;    witness  his 
note  ot  July  31:  "I  was  very  glad  to 
read  Mr.  March's  article  in  my  Herald 
this  morning.    I  have  never  before  seen 
or  heard  of  an  explanation  so  clear  as 
this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  com- 
mon use  of  this  curious  word  in  ancient 
davs,  for  in  'King  Henry  IV..'  .act  V 
Falstaff  asks;  'What!  is  the  old  king 
idead'''    Pistol  replies:  'As  nail  in  door. 
I  I  am  still  seeking  more  hght  on  the  sub- 
'  iect.  Next." 

"H.  '  has  only  to  say  the  word,  and  lo, 
ingenious  readers  armed  with  diction- 
aries encyclopaedias,  phrase  books, 
books  on  folk  lore  and  stories  that 
Uncle  Amos  told  them  rise  at  nis  bid- 
ding.   For  example: 

That  Door  Nail. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  a  door  nail,  which  is  the 
broad  bit  c£  iron  or  steel  upon  which 
the  hammer  of  the  older  form  of  the 
knocker  strikes,  is  "dead"  in  the  familiar 
sense  of  lacking  a  musical  sonority.  It 
send  through  the  house  a  dull  "dead 
sound  When  any  house  was  blessed 
with  a  new  inhabitant  of  earth,  the 
hammer  of  the  knocker  was  wrapped 
with  a  white  kid  glove  that  the  world 
might  know  the  good  news,  and  that 
the  "dead"  sound  of  the  door  nail  should 
not  disturb  with  111  omen  the  chamber 
where  th^y  lay  mother  and  babe  b-T 
we  used  to  speak  of  a  "dead  red  base- 
ball "  meaning  one  that  was  not  lively 
on  the  bat  or  on  the  bound.  Agani 
••dead  black"  is  dull,  lustreless,  life- 
less One  is  "dead  tired"  when  the  ,lfe 
has  fairly  gone  out  of  one  from  the 
deadly  work  of  the  fatigue  germ. 

What  a  pity  that  we  have  almost  lost 
the  living  sense  of  that  fine  old  wo-d 
"quick,"  as  opposed  to  dead.  "Be  quIcK 
and  "Step  lively"  are  near  equivalents, 
\  "quickset"  hedge  is  a  living  fen-e, 
not  a  dead  pahsade.  Who  that  has 
seen  mercury  spilled,  and  noted  the 
livelv  speed  of  its  shining  pellets,  can 
fall  to  fe-1  the  picturesque  significance 
of  "quicksilver,"  "living  silver"?  How 
much  more  live  a  thing  is  literature  for 
him  that  has  a  keen  sense  for  the  root 
.significance  of  words  that  for  him  to 
whom  they  are  mere  arbitrary  signs, 
dead  symbols,  without  history  birth- 
right, or  poetry.  VERBALIST. 
Chestnut  Hill. 


livened    police    court    reports    in  the 
journals.    Some    were    reprinted  when 
the  news  of  his  resignation  was  pub- 
lished,  but  they  were  not  among  the 
l.r-st    .\   man  brought  before  him  for 
(hunkenness  said  his  name  was  Hun- 
-er    'Oh     I   see.  "   said  Mr.  Plowden, 
"Hunger     and     thirst."   A     Uttle  old 
woman  In  rusty   black  against  whom 
the    same    charge    had    been  brought, 
said:    "I'd  onlv  two  drops  of  gin,  your 
worship."    "Ah!   Those   little   drops  ot 
gin,"     remarked     Mr.     Plowden:  "See 
how     expensive     they     become.  'With 
pitfall  and  with  gin,'  as  Omar  puts  it. 
Some  of  his  comments  remind  one  of 
Mavor  Gavnor  and  his  letters.  Gutter 
snipes  were  brought  before  Mr.  Plow- 
den   by    a    zealous    young  constable. 
•Play  pitch  and  toss  to  your  heart's 
content— so  long  as  you  are  not  found 
out!" 

He  belonged  to  two  clubs  that  were 
antipodal  in  character.  One  was  dull, 
so  dull  that  it  had  been  described  as 
not  a  club  at  all,  but  like  the  country 
house  of  a  duke  with  the  duke  lying 
dead  upstairs.  He  -tvent  to  this  one 
when  he  felt  particularly  grouchy  and 
tl',';agreeable.  When  he  was  full  to 
overflowing  with  the  joy  of  living  he 
\\  ent  to  the  other  one,  where  every- 
bodv  talked  to  his  neighbor,  and  there 
was  almost  always  something  worth 
hearing. 


Casualties  we  avoid ;  the  slow  approaches  ot 
ge  we  play  at  hide  ana  seek  with.  Like  the 
oolish  fat  scullion  in  Sterne,  who  hears  that 
laster  Bobby  is  'lead,  our  only  reflection  Is. 
So  am  not  I!"  The  Idea  ot  death,  Instead  ot 
tasgering  our  confidence,  only  serves  to 
trengthen  and  enhance  our  sense  of  the  pos- 
,esslon  and  enjo.vment  of  'ife. 

Around  an  Automobile. 

Ks  the  World  Wags: 

To  some  extent  "The  Old  Un"  seems 
to  whack  right.  I  fully  agree  with  him 
•ii-it  the  stableman  who  buttles  is  not  a 
,tler.  nor  does  he.  stri'-tly  speaking, 
buttle  at  all  when  he  dresses  In  brass 
buttons  and  what  they  are  sewed  on. 

But  why  Is  "automobile"  vulgar  for 
■•motor"?  If  It  l"'  why  is  not  locomo- 
tive or  steamship  or  aeroplane  equally 
vulgar  for  motor.  By  the  same  token, 
Is  rarri3f;c  fnUar  for  horse?"   Or  baby 


A  Dissenter. 

There  are  valiant  dissenters  in  Eng- 
land who  do  not  approve  clergymen  of 
the  established  church  and  their  inter- 
est in  the  prize  ring.  We  read  of  a 
Boanerges  of  the  Congregational  creed 
in  Yarmouth,  the  Rev.  George  Mc- 
Luckle,  who  spoke  in  his  pulpit  on  a 
Sunday  night:  •'You  may  call  me  nar- 
row, straitlaced,  a  killjoy,  or  a  namby- 
pamby,  but  I  protest  in  the  name  of 
God  that  there  is  nothing  manly  in  en- 
deavoring for  money  to  knock  your 
brother  senseless.  It  is  beastly  and 
devilish." 


A  Literary  Note. 

Dickens's  "Myster/  of  Edwin  Drood" 
has  been  completed  again,  this  time  by 
••W.  E.  C."  At  the  end  Jasper  falls  into 
a  pit  of  boiling  pitch  prepared  for  the 
consumption  of  his  nephew's  body  and 
Rosa  and  Neville  are  married  at  the 
cathedral  by  the  minor  canon.  The 
novel  is  published  in  London  and  the 
price  puts  it  within  reach  of  the  hum- 
blest. Did  any  one  ever  attempt  to 
[complete  Thackeray's  "Denis  Duval"? 


Comment  and  Question. 

Mrs  Baker  In  her  "Glossary  of  North- 
amptonshire Words  and  Phrases''  saj'S 
"that  a  quick  hedge,  or  quickset  hedgl. 
Is  one  made  or  set  with  quick  <  young 
hawthorn  plants),  in  contradistinction  to 
a  dead  hedge  formed  of  dry  wood. 
Quick  Is  sometimes  used  for  the  hedge 
itself  and  it  also  means  young  hawthorn 
plant's  for  making  Hve  fences.  But  in 
Northamptonshire  a  blackthorn  hedge  Is 
rever  called  a  quick  hedge,  but  a  thorn 

i^^And  now  let  us  ask  a  question.  Does 
'  any  one  recollect  hearing  In  New  Ens- 1 
land  "door  cheeks"  or  "door  darns"  for  I 
•■door  posts"?    "He  stood  akimbo  lean- I 
'  ing  on  the  door  darns."    ''And  take  a 
bunch  of  hvssope  and  dip  it  in  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  basin,  and  strike  t\fe  hntell 
and   the  doore   cheeks  with  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  basin."    "Door"  was  here 
pronounced  "do-er." 

"H."  quotes  from  "Henry  IV.  Dead 
as  a  door-nail  '  is  also  In  "Henry  VL  " 

.But  the  phrase  is  found  earlier,  as  in 
\  ••Piers  Ploughman"  :  ...   i,  - 

For  James,  the  gentil.  '-iSSeth  in  h.s  bokes. 
That  faith  without  fact  ys  febelere  than 

nought, 
Xnd  dead  as  a  doT-nayle. 

••Deaf  as  a  door  nail  was  also  a 
phrase. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

It  was  tlie  mother  of  Charles  Reade 
;  that  said:    "Female  authors  are  spring- 
ing up  like  mushrooms.   I  begin  to  think 
tapestry  was  a  wise  employment." 

So  Soon  Forgotten? 

Mr.  Jerome  H.  Eddy,  in  his  "Confes- 
sions of  a  Press  Agent  of  Thirty 
Years,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Aug.  2.  tells  a  story  of  Law- 
rence Barrett  and  Artemus  Ward.  He 
concluded;  "From  that  breakfast  dated 
a  very  warm  friendship  between  the 
tragedian  and  poor  Harry  Brown." 
Poor  "Harry  Brown."  indeed!  "Which 
his  name  it  was  Charles  Farrar  Browne" 
(Browne  with  an  "e."  Mr.  Eddy). 


Mr.  Plowden. 

Mr  V  C.  Plowden.  w^io  was  ap- 
pointed a  London  police  '^^Sistrate  in 
SSS  has  resigned  on  account  of  poor 
health.  He  has  long  been  famous  for 
wit  and  humanity.  The  Pall  ^^l^^' 
zette  says:  "He  knows  ^."^..^""J^ 
en  and  he  Knows  P°"«we"-^.^^  . 
denisms"    have    for    many    jears  en 


An  Ancient  War  Lord. 

Some  one  stimulated  by  war  news  and 
rumors  of  war  has  figured  out  that  the 
largest  mobilization  of  warsliips  in  all 
history     was     that     accomplished  by 
Xerxes  before  the  battle   of  Salamis. 
According   to   Herodotus   he    mustered , 
l-^a?    battleships,    triremes    with  three 
banks  of  oars.     Each   trireme  carried 
"00  rowers  and'  30  fighting  men.  There 
were  also  3000  smaller  vessels  and  trans- 
ports averaging  80  men  each.    One  hun- 
dred  and   twenty   triremes   afterwards , 
joined.    Aeschylus  gave  1207  triremes  as  i 
the  number  In  .the  battle  and  647  had  , 
already   been   lost   or   destroyed.  But 
what  said  the  New  England  Primer? 

Xerxes  the  great  did  die,  i 
I  And  so  must  you  and  I.  I 

DO  WE  ENJOY  NOISE? 

Peace  also  has  its  horrors,  its  invad- 
ing uhlans,  Cossacks,  franc-tireurs, 
guerillas.  To  one  seeking  quiet  in 
the  country  the  automobiles,  with 
their  varied  shrieks  are  as  a  park  of 
artillery;  the  piano  organs  as  fonriid- 
able  as  shrieking  shells.  Campers  on 
lakes  have  hitherto  rubbed  hands  in 
joy  and  breathed  psalms  of  thanks- 
giving, but  we  now  read  that  on  an 
Adirondack  lake  a  band  will  make 
the  circuit  each  week  on  a  large 
power  boat  and  play  before  each 
camp.  This  lake  is  ironically 
known  as  Placid.  For  years  there 
was  no  irony  in  the  name.  The  still- 
ness reassured  the  Jeer.  It  was  as 
though  no  man  had  ever  held  a  pad- 
dle or  taken  liberties  with  Whiteface. 
This  band  will  begin  operations  in 
front  of  Mr.  Victor  Herbert's  camp. 
He,  poor  wretch,  will  probably  be 
forced  to  hear  music  of  his  own  in- 
vention. He  may  well  say  to  himself, 
"Cannot  I  escape  it  even  here?"  Or 
will  he  as  a  composer  delight  in  this 
breaking  of  the  peace? 

Too  many  of  our  villages  have  a 
musical  organization  familiarly  known 
as  a  sheet-iron  band.  The  cottagers 
are  expected  to  be  interested  in  it,  to 
subscribe  for  uniforms  and  sundry 
expenses  if  not  for  instruments.  The 
uniforms  are  the  first  things  to  be 
obtained;  before  a  room  has  been  en- 
gaged for  practice.  But  these  village 
bands  are  practically  stationary.  The 
cottager  need  not  go  near  the  hall. 
He  is  at  a  safe  distance,  and  though 
the  wind  may  favor  musical  com- 
munication, the  dissonances  are  soft- 
ened, mellowed.  But  what  one  of  the 
campers  on  Lake  Placid  can  escape? 

The  statement  may  seem  incredi- 
ble to  some  seeking  quiet,  but  the 
majority  sojourning  in  the  country- 
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-•oy  noLs-e.     The  plnno  organ  men  | 
WOUU1  not  wander  about  In  rain  and  I 
Shine  If  they  were  not  encouragej;  if! 
they  were  not  paid  for  Innictins  tor-  ' 
ture  on  the  more  sensitive.  There 
was  an  excuse  for  fond  parents  toss- 
Insr  coins  to  the  olj-fashloned  organ- 
■    nder:   the  children  liked  to  play 
h  the  monkey.    Vor  kind  and  gen- 
iher«  °^    <>'»"o  organ, 

there  Is  no  excuse,  yet  an  other- 
wise  respectable  ana  neishborly  cot- 


tager  will  insist  on  keeping  an  in- 
strument before  his  door  Irrespective 
of  the  musical  quality,  careless 
whether  the  tune  is  from  "Trova- 
or  a  ragtime  ditty  of  three 
i"3  ago. 

l  or  the  quiet  of  the  country  dis- 
tresses many.  In  the  woods,  climb- 
ing a  mountain,  rowing  or  sailing, 
they  must  needs  f?lng  or  utter  other 
loud  cries.  Stillness  oppresses  them. 
They  are  afraid  of  Nature.  They  I 
would  welcome  a  trolley  car  grinding 
ItF  way  in  the  old  village  street.  They 
crave  a  reminder  of  the  city  and  its 
din.  Xo  doubt  on  Lake  Placid  there 
v»ill  be  no  remonstrance  except  pos- 
sibly from  Mr.  Herbert— In  case  the 
bfvud  does  not  play  airs  from  one  of 
hif-  operettas. 

Early  in  July  Mr.  Pod  of  Brookllne 
asked  the  name  of  the  first  Irish  police- 
man In  the  North  end.  A  fortnight  af- 
terwards our  valued  contributor  "Baize" 
wrote,  saying  that  the  name  of  the  first 
Irish  policeman  in  Boston  was  Barney 
McGinisky.  "H."  wrote  that  the  name 
was  Bernard  McClosky.  On  July  2S 
-D."  informed  us  that  the  name  was 
Barnev  McGinnisken.  "D."  was  sus- 
piciouslv  exact  In  giving  Mr.  McGinnis- 
ken's  height,  5  feet  7  inches,  weight,  loo 
pounds  and  complexion.  Surely  this  po- 
liceman was  well  over  6  feet  m  height 
and  he  must  have  weighed  240  pounds 
In  a  state  of  nature.  We  should  have 
preferred  a  still  more  formidable  name, 
as  terrible  as  that  of  Masinn  s  Irish- 
man who  was  loved  by  the  lady  of 
Leith:  Timothy  Thady  Mulligan.  Now 
"Baize"  writes  to  us  again.  His  letter 
touches  on  many  points  of  interest. 
Lucille  Western,  by  the  way.  is  said 
to  have  had  a  remarkable  birtninark. 
It  Is  a  pity  that  the  younger  generation 
of  theatregoers  could  not  have  seen  her 
,  Nancy  In  "Oliver  Twist." 


The  North  End  and  Elsewhere. 

•.i\s  the  World  Wags. 

McGinnisken  is  an  uncommon  name 
even  among  the  Macs,  though.  doubUess, 
"D."  is  right  In  bestowing  it  upon  the 
first  Irish  policeman  of  Boston.    For  6) 
years  he  has  lingered  in  my  memory  as 
McGlnlsky.   but   that  Is  of   no  conse- 
quence, as  Mr.  Toots  might  say.  The  point 
is  that  he  kicked  up  a  bobbery  in  lUtlo 
old  Boston  before  she  had  taken  in  her 
^rms,  Roxburj-.  Charlestown,  Dorches- 
'  •  and  Brighton,  and  was  longing  »or 
rookltne    and    Cambridge,    which  oha 
i.»ver  got.  This  was  about  the  time  that 
■  some  people  of  Puritan  ancestry  were 
!  lamenting  that  Fort   Hill   and   Copp  s 
'  Hill  were  captured  by  the  Irish.  To  var>- 
Hans  Breitman  a  little,  where  are  those 
parties  now?  The  former  elevation  long 
1  ago  found  Its  level  through  commercial 
I  conquerors  and  the  latter  met  trium- 
•  bant  invaders  from  continental  Europe, 
s^heate    street,    where    Henry  Ward 
cecher  sported  in  his  exuberant  boy- 
liood.  is  not  what  it  u.sed  to  be,  as  a 
Hebrew  friend  of  mine  in  the  rag  and 
bcttle  line  recently  remarked.   Like  the 
Boston  merchant  who  did  not  invite  his 
old-time    father    to    his  fashionable 
house-warming,  Moses  thought  the  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  for  him 
the  glory  of  the  North  end  had  flown. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  resi- 
dence was  once  there  but.  at  a  period 
bevond  my  recollections,  though  I  re- 
member seeing  this  fatber  of  a  distin- 
guished family  once.   Tliis  was  In  lSo2 
-it   the  old  Adams  school    on  Mason 
•.reet  In  the  building  where  the  school 
•mmittee   now   meets.   The  venerable 
vine  came  to  see  two  of  his  grand- 
-•-ns  or  grand-nephews  graduate,  and 
f  made  a  speech  on  this  occasion.  It 
as  the  last  year  of  this    grand  old 
-  hool  and  years  after  he  had  preached 

■  u  his  church  on  Hanover  street,  and 
th^  joke  went  around  about  Dr.  Beech- 
er's oil  can  which,  accidentally  broken 
In  the  street,  sent  forth  an  odor  that 
; -egested  Jamaica  rather   than  Nan- 

■  icket  or  New  Bedford.  This  story.  I 
-ave  always  believed,  was  a  weak  In- 

ention  of  the  enemy  to  cast  discredit 
.ron  a  great  temperance  advocate, 
when  nearly  every  grocery  store  had  Its 
t?.proom  attachment,  and  many  of  his 


clerical  brethren  were  ardently  eplrltu- 
allied  by  taking    something  stronger 
than  Timothy  suggested  for  the  stom-  ^ 
ach's  sake.  \ 

It  should  not  bo  forgotten  that  Col. 
Cass,  whoso  statue  Is  familiar  to  the 
present  generation  ot  Bostonlana,  went 
from  the  old  North  end  to  the  civil  war. 


M:-.  Kipling  was  ngnt:  me  a 
tisoments  in  the  magazines  are  oiuer- 
taining  and  instructive.  They  are 
pictorially  valuable.  New  types  of 
American  manhood  and  womanhood; 
have  been  evolved  by  the  ingenious 


Bo  did  Capt.  Tobln.  who  married  his  draughtsmen.  Note  the  young  men 
widow.  This  lady  waa  not  of  Celtic  ^  b 


blood,  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  so- 
called  handsome  landlady  who  dis- 
pensed her  hospitalities  to  appreciative 
boarders  of  Capt.  Cuttle's  profession, 
though  she  was  apparently  no  Mrs. 
MacStlnger. 

I  remember  that  Lucille    and  Helen 


in  the  business,  afternoon  and  even- 
ing suits  made  by  .Schwelssundham- 
mer  &  Co.  What  merchant 
would  not  at  once  take  one  into  part- 
nership; what  woman  would  not  walk 
proudly  by  his  side  on  the  avenue  or 


Western  were  once  residents  of  the  dis-   to  the  dinner  table?  These  glorious 

trlct,  living  with  their  mother  and  step-    ,  „„ii„„    „„  „,,ii   i  i. 

father,  "Bill"  English,  an  old  newspaper  AP°"°«  ^^"^  ^"U  more  magnlcent  when| 
man,  who,  like  Augustin  Daly,  devel-  they  are  revealed  In  underwear,  al- 
oped  into  a  theatre  manager  and  pro-]  though  no  one  ot  them  has  the  superb 
'wilrthe^glMs^'wer^^ictlng^'i^i  "^T^Tee  1  hauteur  of  the  clubman  at  ease  and 
Fast  Men" — a  little  civet,  good  apothe- 1  about  to  take  a  cocktail  out  of  a  bot- 
cary — at  the  National  Theatre  at  the  tie.  Mark  the  enjoyment  of  these 
corner  of  Portland  and  Travers  streets. 
Pretty  lassies,  both  of  them,  and  Lucy, 
as  we  used  to  call  her  in  those  unregen- 
erate  days,  matured  into  a  rare  dra- 
matic genius,  whose  sun  went  down  be- 
hind cloud  of  undisciplined  Indulgence. 
Helen  was  as  fair  and  statuesque  as  her 
namesake  of  Troy,  but  lacked  the  his- 
trionic Instinct  which  makes  great  play- 
ers. Peace  to  their  memories.  They  were 
good-natured,  too  much  so  for  their  own 
good — creatures  of  circumstance,  as  we 
all  are  more  or  less. 

Another  player  comes  to  mind,  Joe 
Wheclock.  What  a  fine  looking,  athletic 
young  fellow  he  was  as  he  swung  down 
Salem  street  before  he  went  on  the 
stage  as  a  utility  man  at  the  old  Boston 
Museum.  I  think  that  when  I  first  saw 
him  he  was  pursuing  the  calling  of  the 
plump  head  waiter  of  Tennyson's  mono- 
logue. Well,  LcLWrence  Patrick  Barrett 
was  a  bell  boy  once  before  he  dropped 
the  middle  name  which  he  wore  proudly 
when  he  went  oft  to  the  war  in  one  of 
the  Massachusetts  regiment?.  There 
were  many  other  players  living  in  my 
young  days  at  the  North  end,  whom  I 
have  not  space  to  recall,   and  we  all 

j  know  that  Charlotte  Cushman  and  John 

'  Gilbert  were  born  there. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Adams  school. 
Its  history  ought  to  be  written  when 
the  old  building  is  pulled  down,  though 
it  existed  in  a  still  older  building  on 
the  present  site  until  the  late  forties  of 
the  19th  centur.v.  I  was  a  very  small 
boy  In  the  long,  old-fashioned  school- 
room. In  the  new  schoolhouse  less  con- 
fusing arrangement  was  made,  with  a  i 
separate  room  for  each  class.  Samuel  j 
Barrett  was  the  reading  master,  and  a 
good  one,  though  the  late  John  M. 
Clarke,  sheriff,  and  owner  of  many  cor- 
ner lots  on  Washington  street,  who 
once  sat  under  him,  told  me  he  was  a 
tyrant.  I  did  not  agree  with  the  censor, 
and  received  in  reply  the  knock-down  I 
argument:  "Oh,  Barrett  had  his  favor- 
ites." John  was  evidently  not  among 
their  number.  The  writing  master, 
when  I  first  entered  the  school,  was  a 
man  named  Fairbanks,  who  had  a  pe- 
culiar way  of  punishing  small  pupils. 
He  would  stand  them  on  their  chairs 
and  prick  them  on  the  tender  inside 
part  of  their  organs  of  locomotion. 
Later  we  had  Samuel  Bates  as  his  suc- 
cessor, a  brother  of  Joshua  Bates,  so 
long  at  the  head  of  the  Brimmer 
school  on  Common  street,  when  Billy 
Crane,  now  the  distinguished  comedian, 
was  a  small  boy.  The  younger  Bates 
became  later  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
was  succeeded  in  tiie  school  by  Mr. 
Wood. 

And.  to  recur  to  the  police,  does  any- 
one besides  myself  remember  Marshall 
Tukey.  who  was  said  to  have  been  once 
In  the  liquid  refreshment  business  at  the 
North  end,  and  the  noise  that  he  made 
for  a  time  as  a  reformer 


youths  on  the  beach,  on  the  veranda. 
In  a  touring  car.    Their  mates  are 
worthy  of  them.   But  here  it  is  better 
to  admire  and  be  silent.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  lingerie  was  never  so 
dainty;  and  was  it  not  Alice  Mey- 
lell  that  wrote  an  exquisite  essay  in 
which  she  lauded  the  corset  as  wom- 
an's best  and  closest  friend?  Ah, 
these  advertisements  in  the  magazines 
make  for  anthropological  righteous- 
ness; they  are  documents  for  eugen- 
ics. 

Then  there  are  the  advertisements 
for  the  benefit  of  clerks  who  wish 
to  become  captains  of  industry.  The 
road  is  so  easy;  the  guide  book  is  in 
the  form  of  letters.  There  are  the 
advertisements  of  novels  hot  from 
the  griddle  with  pictures  of  the 
authors,  which  prove  the  well-nigh 
incredible  bravery  of  the  publisViers. 
Most  delighful  of  all  are  the  self- 
laudatory  advertisements.  Mr.  Gul- 
lupson  writes  from  Marcellusville:  "1 
must  have  your  magazine.  What  need 
of  courts  or  legislation  as  long  as 
you  pursue  your  present  policy?"  All 
that  is  lacking  is  a  portrait  of  the 
endorser,  Mr.  Gullupson.  But  to  com- 
plain of  this  is  hypercritical  in  view 
of  the  imagination,  rhetoric,  and  in- 
formation displayed  in  pages  that 
warrant  the  publication  of  essays, 
tales,  poetry  and  editorial  observa- 
tions in  the  sarpe  magazine. 

il 


GLORIFIED  VILLAGES 


To  say  that  war  makes  geography 
or  remarkes  it  is  the  veriest  common- 
place. In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances that  Is  what  war  is  for;  but 
with  the  changing  of  boundary  lines, 
with  the  absorption  or  the  freeing  of 
little  countries,  comes  the  sudden  rise 
of  villages,  hamlets,  plains,  rivers, 
even  mountains,  in  importance,  so 
that  they  become  famous  for  all 
times.  A  humble  town,  a  village  In 
France  or  Germany  that  has  been 
asleep  for  centuries  may  yet  be  as 
celebrated     as     Arbela.  Marathon, 


Hastings,  Waterloo.   There  have  been 
He  fell  out  famous   sieges,   daring  attacks  and 
with  the  city  fathers  eventually   and  heroic  defences  of  great  cities,  but  the 
secured  Faneull  Hall  to  expose  their  decisive  battle  was  that  of  Sedan  not 


naughty   doings,    telling    tales    out  of 
school  as  It  were. 
Dorchester.  BAIZE. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 


[  of  Paris,  Cannes  not  Rome.  Read 
the  list,  not  necessarily  of  the  fifteen 
decisive  battles,  but  of  famous  Brit- 
ish battles.  London.  Liverpool.  Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh  are  not  named.  There 


Several  Temlnlscences  of  sollcltora"  bills 
bare   coa5e   from    readers.     But   perhaps  t:-,e 
best  Is  fro.Ti  the  man  who  had  paid  his  are  Edgehill,  Bannockburn,  Marston 
account   In    full,   and   then   received   this  -^r  ^  ^i.     -r-.  ^ 

small    reminder.    "To    letter    acknowled»'ir.g  Moor,  Naseby,  and  the  English  met 

the  French  at  Cfecy  and  Aglncourt 

when  Crecy  had  not  even  given  the 


cheaua  received  6f,  8d," 

/  r 


THE  BETTER  PART 


Some  one  quoted  the  remark  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  KiipUng:  That  he 
found  the  advertisements  the  most 
entertaining  pages  in  the  American 
magazines;  thereupon  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  protested  vigorously 
and  jocosely.  The  writer  called  at- 
tention to  a  singularly  obnoxious 
boy  pictured  in  the  act  of  Insisting 
that  the  reader  should  try  some  sum- 
mer beverage.  The  boy  is  obnoxious. 
There  is  another  one  whose  eyes  fol- 
low the  reader  trying  to  avoid  hlni. 
These  boys  are  also  perils  in  th»- 
street,  with  the  dreadful  old  man  wlv 
reproves  drinkers  of  coffee;  with  the  ^ 
row  of  heads  fading  away  in  the  dis- 
tance until  they  are  lost  In  some 
forest  of  gum  trees.  But  these  are 
the  great  exception,  and  the  Even- 
ing Post  argues  from  them. 


name  to  a  soup.  What  northerner 
had  heard  of  Lookout  mountain  be- 
fore the  civil  war?  To  how  many 
were  Gettysburg,  Chancellorsvllle. 
Antietam,  Cold  Harbor  known? 

There  is  a  terrible  Irony  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  smiling  peace  of 
nature  and  the  shock  of  war.  There 
are  landscapes  that  might  well  be  the 
scene  of  wild  charges  and  horrid  car- 
nage, landscapes  that  In  themselves 
are  dreary,  morose,  sinister,  expect- 
ant of  some  terrible  deed. 
The  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting, 

lay- 
Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at 

bay — 

•  Now  stab  and  end  the  creature — to 

the  heft!" 
Such  an  amphitheatre,  they  say,  was 
provided  for  the  struggle  at  Sedan. 
The  strange  vision  of  the  traveller 
as  he  approaches  our  own  Truro 
might  well  include  contending  forces. 


I .  .    i  i  i    :  ■  •  thus  Fyin- 

patlietic,  she  dehglns  in  contrasts. 
The  peasant  in  France  or  Germany 
may  yet  see  his  field  enriched,  and 
thus  in  the  future  find  some  com- 
pensation for  present  ruin. 


Mrs.  A.  M.  W.  Stirling  publishes  In 

"The   Nineteenth   Century   and  After" 

selections  from  a  book  of  extracts — in 

old  times  the  adjective  "elegant"  was 

often  prefixed  to  "extracts" — compiled 

by  Diana  Bosvil^e  toward  the  end  of  the 

18th   century.     Dr.    Johnson   spoke  of 

Mistress  Diana  as  "a  mighty  Intelligent' 

lady."     One  of  the  extracts  that  sh' 

thought  worth  preser^-ing  i-uns  as  fo' 

lows :  j 
FASHIONABLE  FAINTING 

JUNE  1ST.  1790  j 

No  Woman  can  now  discover  her  Dis- 
tinction or  true  Breeding  better  than  by 
a  well-timed  Faint  at  the  musical  Fes- 
tival in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Noble 
Managers  fly  from  their  Box  to  her 
Assistance.  "Who  Is  she?" — "Lovely 
Girll"  —  "Feeling  Creature!"  Instantly 
.reverberates  from  one  Aisle  to  another. 
But  like  all  tonish  Airs,  this,  it  seems,, 
'  Is  now  descending  to  inferior  Ranks;  for 
no  less  than  three  City  Ladles  were 
among  the  five  female  Painters  of 
Saturday  last.  To  prevent  therefore 
the  further  Extent  of  this  fashior- 
able  influenza  the  Managers,  we  learn, 
Intend  Issuing  Something  like  the  fol- 
lowing Notice,  In  Imitation  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Notice  to  the  Courtly 
Dancers,  viz. : 

"Such  Ladles  who  intend  to  Faint  at 
the  next  Abbey  Performance,  are  de- 
sired to  send  their  Names,  Rank,  and 
Places  of  Abode  to  Mr.  Ashley,  on  or 
before  12  o'clock  to-morrow;  that  a  suf- 
ficient Proportion  of  Bars'  Rest  may  be 
Bet  apart,  in  Order  to  give  to  the  whole 
Performance  the  desired  Effectl" 

Here  Is  an  example  of  what  the  French 
have  called  for  some  years  "Snobisme." 
The  word  is  sometimes  but  erroneously 
translated  "snobbery"  or  "snobbish- 
ness,'' but  it  really  means  a  feigned  and 
silly  admiration  for  something  that  hap- 
pens to  be  in  fashion.  Any  young 
Woman  that  fainted  at  the  musical  fes- 
tival in  Westminster  Abbey  was  a 
"snobinettee."  When  "Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande"  was  first  given  in  Paris  there 
were  women  to  whom  this  term  was 
applied,  as  the  term  "Pelleastres"  was 
given  to  the  male  exquisites  without 
musical  knowledge  who  went  into  rap- 
tures over  Debussy's  music. 

Of  late  years  the  women  in  Boston 
have  been  "more  self-contained  in  con- 
cert halls  and  opera  houses.  Many 
showed  signs  of  hysteria  during  the  first 
years  of  Wagner's  music  dramas  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  especially  on  the  nights 
when  Mr.  Alvary  sang.  The  more  dis- 
tressing the  singing  to  any  normal  ear, 
the  more  frenetic  the  applause,  the  more 
visible  tlie  facial  signs  of  intense  rap- 
ture. Certain  pianists,  violinists,  con- 
cert singers  In  the  late  eighties  and  the 
nineties  also  worked  on  the  emotio.is  of 
women,  who  now  take  music  w:th 
reasonable  degree  of  coolness.  It  Is  no 
longer  the  fashion  to  crowd  a  concert 
hall..  Bridge  and  automobiles  are  a 
better  wastepipe  for  emotional  energy. 
There  have  been  nights  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  when  the  audience  be- 
haved as  though  it  were  ir  a  cold  stor- 
age chamber,  and  admirable  singing  and 
acting  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The    N.    Y.    Evening    Post  recently 
fcpoke  of  "William  Tell"   as  Rossini's 
"last  and  best  opera."    It  was  his  last; 
Is  It  his  best?  We  should  put  "The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville"  far  above  it  as  a  work 
of   art.     In   "William   Tell"   the  com- 
poser  was  handicapped  by  a  goolish, 
dull  libretto.    Walt  Whitman  heard  in 
this   opera   "tlie   music   of  .an  arous'd 
and  angry  people."    This  music  Is  un- 
deniably   there.     The    opera  contains 
glorious  pages.    The  pity  of  it  Is  that 
there  Is  little  real  iriterest  In  the  story. 
The  heroine  has  a  beautiful  romance 
ti  sing,  but  she  Is  not  a  creature  of 
!B;sh  and  blood.    Arnold  is  a  tenor  of 
irnbust  upper  notes.    Tell  Is  a  fine  fel- 
'l(w.    but   in   these   days   we   are  not 
I  thrilled  by  the  archery  scene  any  more 
I  than   we    could   become   excited  over 
I  Bchiller's  drama. 

!    A  young   gentleman  who  has  "em- 
ifciaced  the  musical  profession"  return- 
•ing    from    Paris    says    that  Richard 
eirauss   must  now  be  regarded  as 
ifcsrdened  conservative;  that  his  music 
'  to   "The   Legend  of  Joseph"   Is  sadly 
academic.    The  world  moves  and  hurries 
.composers  and  hearers  with  with  it.  (Per- 
liaps  w5  should  not  say  "composer"  for 
|lMr.  Francesco  Berger  ha^  urged  the  adop- 
lioii  of  "tone  poet"  as  a  more  dignified 
!vord.      Unfortunately    composers  are 
iaot  all  of  them  poets.)     We  may  be 
jliermitted  to  doubt  that  Strauss  is  al- 
'l-eady  on  the  shelf.  In  consequence  of 
ithe  extreme  wing  of  the  moderns  with 
their  miriflck  works.    We  have  heard 
few   of   these  compositons   In  Boston. 
The  quartet  of  Schoenberg  played  by 
the  Flonzaleys  was  not  so  "unintelli- 
gible" as  was  reported.    By  the  way. 
there  was  a   flavor  of  "snobisme"  In 
the  general  appreciation  that  evening. 


Is  iliere  is  '^'henever  i>ebufrsy's  songs— 
r.ol   the  earliest  ones— are  song.    Dr.  A, 
Kaglefleld  Hull  has  been  contributing 
ferticles,     "Schoenberg    explained,"  to 
the  Monthly  Musical  Record  (London). 
He   admits  that  this  composer's  "Ob- 
llgato  Recitativ"  Is  "a  hideous  night- 
mare." and  aslilng.  "Have  such  things 
a  place  in  art?"  answers  by  saying: 
"Apparently  these  manifestations  seem 
always  liliely  to  occur."    He  has  the 
courage  to  add;    "If  Isaiah  and  John 
of   Patmos   had   their   visions   of  the 
forces  of  good  and  evil,  so  lilcewise  had 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  apparently  so 
has    Schoenberg."     Nothing    could  be 
fairer  than  that.  I 
This  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Joshua  Ban-  ; 
nard.    in    the    same    number    of    the ; 
Monthly  Musical  Record,  has  drawn  an  j 
elaborate  parallel   oetween  Milton  and 
Bach.    It  would  be  easier  to  draw  an  j 
elaborate    contrast    between    the  two. 
Bach  was.  first  of  all,  Gothic.    Milton  | 
was  always  a  classic  in  his  taste,  feel-  j 
Ing  and  expression.    A  comparison  be-  ] 
tween  Brahms  and  Browning,   or  be- 
tween Verlaine  a.id  Debussy  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose,  yet  all  such  com- 
parisons are  odious. 

Prof.  Frederick  Niecks  makes  sensible 
remarks  about  "courses  for  conductors"  i 
In  music  schools.  "You  can  teach  a 
person  how  to  beat  time,  which,  how-  \ 
ever,  can  easily  be  learned  without  a  j 
master;  but  you  cannot  teach  him  to 
conduct  well.  Let  the  would-be  con- 
ductor see  that  he  has  an  acute  ear.  Is 
a  perfect  score-reader  and  competent 
score-player,  knows  a  great  deal  about 
Instruments,  and  distinguishes  himself 
by  wide  and  deep  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture in  music  and  other  things.  None 
of  these  accomplishments  are  peculiar 
to  the  conductor,  and  all  the  qualifica- 
tions that  are  peculiar  to  him  have  to 
be  supplied  by  his  own  genius."  Prof, 
j  Niecks  does  admit  that  this  course  of 
I  study  would  be  justified  if  the  school 
I  could  place  an  orchestra  at  the  disposal 
of  a  student  for  a  useful  space  of  time. 

The    bicentenary    of    Gluck— he  was 
born  on  Julj;  2,  1714— did  not  excite  much 
attention  even  in  those  who  are  con- 
stantly on  the  search  after  material  for 
"copy."    Mr.  C.  A.  Harris  contributed 
an  article  to  the  Contemporary  Review 
In  which  he  spoke  of  the  comparative 
aridity  of  the  first  two-thirds  of  Gluck's 
life.    He  has  much  to  say  about  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  Dr.  Arne  and  Handel 
over  Gluck  during  his  sojourn  in  Lon- 
don.   Arne  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pur- 
cell  and  Gluck  admired  Arne.  Handel's 
tnusic  "seems  to  have  been  as  potent  a 
factor  in  his   evolution   as   a  century 
later  Beethoven's  symphonies   were  in 
that  of  Wagner.    Though  originality  is 
one  of  the  characteristic    qualities  of 
genius,  it  often  shows  itself,  to  quote  ' 
an  apt  phrase  of  Canon  Liddon's,  in  the  I 
'inspiration  of  selection.'    And  however  I 
estimates  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  | 
•what  Gluck  learnt  to  do  in  England.  • 
tber*  can  be  none  as  to  what  he  learnt ' 


not  to  do.  For  hitherto  he  had  met 
with  nothing  but  success,  and  it  was  the 
ignominious  failure,  partly  from  political 
r-auses,  of  his  three  works  produced  at 
he  Haymarket  Theatre,  especially  a 
pasticcio,  which  led  to  his  recognition 
of  the  cardinal  principle  underlying  his 
ultimate  reforms— the  essential  differ- 
ence between  abstract  and  dramatic 
values  in  regard  to  music."  A  writer 
in  the  London  Times  accounts  for  the 
position  of  Gluck's  operas  today,  "one 
of  esteem,  rising  at  times  to  admiration, 
rather  than  the  glowing  affection  which 
both  Wagner  and  Mozart  engender. 
Gluck's  dramatic  form  sometimes  re- 
minds one  of  the  Psalm-couplet  quoted 
by  George  Eliot's  deputy  clerk;  j 
I  know  what's  right,  nor  only  so. 
But  also  practise  what  I  know, 
whereas  Wagner,  knowing  what's  right, 
often  delights  us  by  nht  practising  it, 
and  as  to  Mozart — one  never  thinks 
about  his  knowledge  at  all."  For  "Gluck 
was  able  to  give  a  logical  conclusion  to 
a  career  which  had  apparently  begun 
lllogically;  because  the  principles  upon 
which  he  had  come  to  act,  being  the 
outcome  of  experience,  were  of  an  emi- 
nently sane  and  moderate  kind."  To 
Gluck  repression  was  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  expression,  "and  that,  taken 
together  with  a  classic  calmness  of 
melodic  outline,  has  necessarily  a  chill- 
ing effect."  But  only  Verdi,  in  hfs  latest 
opera,  shows  himself,  with  Gluck,  a 
master  in  the  absolute  certainty  of  con- 
centration. 

An  opera  house  worthy  the  name 
should  have  at  least  three  of  Mozart's 
operas  and  three  of  Gluck's  in  its  reper- 
toire. The  Boston  Opera  House  has 
"Don  Giovanni,"  but  not  performed  as 
librettist  and  composer  indicated.  There 
is  something  more  in  "Don  Giovanni" 
than  a  matter  of  futuristic  scenery  and 
a  baritone  conscious  of  his  costume, 
evidently  designed  for  .subsequent  pho- 
tographic purposes.  The  stage  setting 
and  stage  business  of  the  last  act  were 
ridiculous  last  season.  There  is  talk  of 
Gluck's  "Orpheus"  for  the  glory  of  an 
ambitious  singer.  Did  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  ihe  London  Times  ever  see 
"Alceste"  or  "Iphlgenla  in  Aulis"  well 
performed?  If  he  had,  would  he  today 
speak  of  the  "chilling  effect"  of  Gluck's 
music? 


.         The  Londoners  liked  Mr. 
I'erSOnal  Bernard,  as  we  have, 

Notes  said  before.  When  he  re- 
cently left  their  city,  owing  to  the  ill- 
ness of  his  wife,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
remarked:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  see  him  again  on  this  side,  for  he 


is  a'genulnely  comii  al  comedy 

artist  with  individuautj  and  a  touch 
of  kindly  human  nature  that  made  his 
performance  as  the  'rich,  not  rude  Mr. 
Hoggenheimer   altogether   delightful."  " 

Mr.  George  Tyler,  having  secured  the 
exclusive  services  for  a  long  term  of 
years  of  Miss  Phyllis  Neilson-Terry, 
talked  in  London  of  seeing  her  there 
four  years  ago  as  Viola  in  "Twelfth 
Night,"  when,  as  Philida  Terson,  she 
was  unknown.  He  asked  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  who  she  was  and  was  deeply  im- 
pressed when  he  learned  that  she  was 
Phyllis  Neilson-Terry,  daughter  of 
Fred  Terry  and  Julia  Neilson,  and  niece 
of  Marion  and  Ellen  Terry. 

"From  that  moment,"  said  Mr.  Tyler, 
"it  became  my  obsession  to  secure  her 
services.  I  felt  she  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  what  Adelaide  Neilson,  Mary 
Anderson  and  Ellen  Terry  had  been. 
She  had  youth,  beauty  and  talent. 
I  went  to  her  father,  and  said,  'Let 
nie  take  your  daughter  to  New  York; 
and  1  will  play  her  in  three  perform- 
ances of  "Twelfth  Night."  He  said. 
But  that,  commercially,  Is  foolish.'  I 

answered.  'It  isn't  commercialism.  I 
want  to  do  it  for  the  mere  joy  of  doing 
it,  and  to  give  the  American  public  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  glorious 
young  artist.' 

"At  that  time  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrsi 
Terry  could  go  to  New  York,  and  they 
would  not  permit  their  daughter  to  go 
alone.  She  was  then  only  17  years  of 
.age.  She  is  now  21,  and  the  age  dis- 
qualification has  disappeared. 

"This  contract  will  give  me  my  long- 
desired  opportunity  to  guide  and  direct 
the  career  of  Miss  Terry.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  she  means  to  the  English- 
speaking  stage  what  Bernhardt  does  to 
the  French  stage."  She  will  be  seen 
next  November  in  New  York. 

Miss  Horniman  recently  proposed  a 
Sh.akesperian  problem  in  London. 
"How  many  people  who  have  read 
'Romeo  and  Juliet."  or  played  in  it  or 
seen  it  acted,  can  say  how  old  Juliet's 
mother  was." 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  who 
died  recently  in  his  SSth  year,  will  be  re- 
membered as  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  tlie  drama.  In  this  connection,  the 
Journal  des  Debats  recalls  an  amusing 
story  which  Ludwig  Barnay,  the  actor, 
has  recorded  in  his  memoirs.  Barnay 
was  playing  at  Meiningen  in  the  role  of 
Hamlet.  The  performance  had  begun, 
and  trumpets  were  ushering  in  the  king 
and  prince  for  the  second  scene.  The 
advance  of  the  procession  was  checked 
by  a  loud  "Halt!"  from  the  stalls.  It  was 
the  duke,  who  had  entered  unnoticed 
and  proceeded  to  amend  the  perfor- 
mance. "That's  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
Instead  of  a  salvo  of  trumpets  you  must 
play  the  Danish  national  anthem.  The 
king  and  prince  shouldn't  come  on  to- 
gether, they  haven't  met  yet."  "Non- 
sense!" murmured  Barnay.  Unfortunate- 
ly he  was  overheard.  "And,  pray,  why 
is  it  nonsense,  M.  Barnay?"  The  actor 
explained  that,  according  to  the  text, 
Hamlet  and  the  king  had  already  met 
outside.  "M.  Grabowsky,"  called  the 
duke  to  the  producer,  "continue  as  M. 
Barnay  wishes,  i  He  is  quite  right.  I 
never  mind  acknowledging  a  mistake." 
The  piece  proceeded.  When  the  play- 
ers' scene  was  reached,  and  Barnay 
was  reciting  the  actor's  part,  with 
"Aeneas's  tale  to  Dido,"  he  spoke  the 
lines  hesitatingly.  "M.  Barnay,"  Inter- 
posed the  duke,  "why  did  you  deliver 
those  lines  so  badly?"  "Because  Hamlet 
is  not  an  actor,  sire,  but  only  an  ama- 
teur." "But  Polonius  praises,  his  ac- 
ting." "Ah!  your  highness."  answered 
Barnay,  "but  then  Polonius  was  a 
courtier,  and  courtiers  find  everything 
that  princes  do  marvellous."  The  duke 
laughed  heartily  and  interrupted  no 
more  that  day.— Westminster  Gazette. 

In  the  tiny  museum  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
the  existence  of  which  is  known  to  few, 
are  many  relics,  humorous,  pathetic  or 
charming.  One  may  be  placed  in  which- 
ever category  you  please.  Perhaps,  sug- 
gests the  London  Daily  Telegraph  corre- 
spondent, it  has  equal  rights  to  all.  It 
is  a  pair  of  charming  while  silk  braces, 
embroidered  with  flowers  and  bearing  at 
its  cardinal  points  the  enlaced  Initials,  in 
a  tender  purple,  "G.  R.  and  J.  N." 
These  poetic  braces,  a  ticket  informs 
the  visitor,  were  once  the  property  of 
Gioacchino  Rossini,  the  composer.  They 
were  not,  of  course,  of  his  own  purchase. 
Even  a  musician  and  Italian  does  not 
buy  monogramed  braces  in  embroidered 
silk.  They  were  the  loving  work  of  a 
candid  jeune  flile,  the  admirer  of  the 
great  composer.  In  the  dear  dead  early 
Victorian  days  of  samplers  and  musical 
glasses. 

The  Reid  chair  of  music  in  Edint)Urgh 
University,  to  which  Mr.  D.  F.  Tovey  has 
lieen  appointed,  is  an  unusually  complete 
university  professorship.  There  are  sep- 
arate endowments  for  the  professor's 
salary,  the  salaries  of  his  assistants  and 
his  class  expenses;  there  is  also  a  fund  . 
for  an  annual  series  of  high-class  con-  j 

certs.  The  chair,  in  which  Mr.  io\t.r 
.vucceeds  a  German,  Dr.  Niecks,  has 
mostly  been  held  by  Englishmen,  includ- 
ing Sir  Herbert  S.  Oakley,  Henry  Hugh 
Pearson  and  Sir  Henry  Rowley  Bishop. 

Mr.  Austin  Brereton  is  upset  because 
a  Londoner  expressed  regret  that  Lau- 
rence Irving  did  not  live  to  write  with 
his  brother  a  biography  of  their  father. 
Mark  his  indignation;  "Is  you  (!orre- 
spondfent  not  aware  that  there  have  been 
several  biographies  of  Henry  Irving,  be- 


Iglnning  with  my  own  in  1S83  and  ending  ■ 
Iwith  my  own  in  1908?    The  latter  book 
[was  published  not  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  sons  of  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
but  with  their  ready  help  and  with  the 
assistance  of   much   valuable   material ' 
which  they  Inherited  at  the  time  of  Sir 
1  Henry's  death.    I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  these  works,  but  I 
may  remark  in  passing  that  when,   in . 
the  year  1SS3,  Henry  Irving  was  in  the  , 
zenith  of  his  career  and  about  to  em-  ' 
bark  on  his  first  tour  of  America,  his ' 
sons,  then  little  boys  of  12  and  13,  were  , 
brou.ght   to   see    him    In    his   rooms   in  I 
Grafton  street,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1 
sons  were  grown  up  that  they  sav/  their  ! 
father  in  some  of  his  great  ;hi;iersona-  [ 
tions.    Your  correspondent  hopes  that 
Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  will  give  'in  this  biog- 
raphy a  true  insight  of  his  illustrious 
father  and  a  detailed  record  of  those 
great  impersonations.'    I  am  of  opinion 
that  some  persons  who  were  extremely 
well   qualified  to   do  so— Bram  Stckcr, 
Ellen  Terry,  W.  H.  Pollock  and  otherii- 
ha\-e  already  given  to  the  world  'a  true 
ii;.'ight'  into  the  life  of  Henry  Irving 
And  'the  detailed  record'  of  his  great 
impersonations  has  been  related  minute- 
ly and  accurately  in  the  authoritative 
•Life  of  Henry  Irving,'  by  yours  faith- 
fully, Austin  Brereton." 

At  the  Baltic  Festival  at  Malmo  the 
performance  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
"Shepherd's  Song"  was  interrupted  un- 
til five  or  six  of  the  orchestra  we;-e 
dragged  from  a  neighboring  beer  house. 

jT  .  To  the  Editor  of  the 

;  ,  Herald: 

GOOQ-Win  S  j^ij.  Goodwin, 

Side  Notes  in  side  notes  written 
on  his  "copy"  in  which  he  has  jotted 
down  his  remarkable  reminiscences, 
states  that  not  even  his  intimate 
friends  know  his  tremendous  ca- 
pacity for  wrongdoing.  He  says  the 
"real  cad"  in  him  has  never  been 
discovered  and  that  only  the  sup- 
posed little  idiosyncrasies  are  all  the 
professional  critics  have  endeavored  to 
circulate.  In  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night  the  fascinating  actor  can,  per- 
haps, comfort  himself  by  reflecting  that ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  heredity  and  j 
that  our  ancestors  are  in  a  great  de- 
gree responsible  for  what  we  do  and 
are.  Take  that  forebear,  for  instance, 
well  known  to  old  North  enders,  who 
used  to  manufacture  cinnamon  cigars, 
sold  by  the  blind  man  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, and  which  smelled  to  heaven! 
How  much  he  had  to  be  responsible 
for!  Ah  me!  how  envious  it  maices  an 
old-timer  to  read  of  those  evenings  spent 
at  the  Beefsteak  Club  with  Johnny 
Toole;  of  Henry  Irving's  "unostenta- 
tious yet  lavish  display"  of  hospitality 
upon  the  Lyceum  stage  after  the  even- 
ing's performance,  and  of  those  strolls 
.around  Covent  Garden  before  the  sun 
was  up.  In  my  day.  the  best  that  could 
be  done  in  Boston  was  to  take  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor  to  some  oyster  em- 
porium and  order  for  him  one  of  those 
deliciously  compounded  American  drinks 
known  to  the  convivially  inclined  as  a 
"mint-julep";  to  be  followed,  next  morn- 
ing, by  a  racking  headaclie,  due  to  eat- 
ing a  too  liberal  supply  of  the  succulent 
lobster,  caught  just  oft  the  end  of  Long 
Wharf. 

In  speaking  of  Joseph  Bradford,  well 
known  hereabouts  in  the  70's,  Mr.  Good- 
win calls  him  an  extraordinary  person, 
but  a  most  incompetent  actor.  I  recall 
him  in  "The  Spitfire"  with  his  friend, 
Stuart  Robson,  both  at  Selwyn's  and  at 
the  Boston  Theatre;  and,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  exuberance  of  his 
feelings,  Mr.  Goodwin's  characterization 
of  Bradford  is  fairly  correct.  Bradford 
wrote  a  good  deal  for  the  newspapers, 
and  some  of  his  "stuff"  was  exceedingly 
amusing.  "Spiedel's,"  at  the  corner  of 
Water  street,  was  one  of  his  favorite 
resorts,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
"gifted"  Bohemians.  The  roast  beef 
was  of  prime  quality  and  the  cold 
lambs'  tongues  in  jelly,  with  the  dark 
bread  and  beer,  are  things  still  to  be 
gratefully  remembered.  I  recall  a  "the- 
atrical angel"  who  used  to  loiter  there, 
whose  ceilings  at  home  bore  the  marks 
of  many  a  champagne  cork,  taking  a 
little  party  of  kindred  spirits  on  a  cruise 
in  Massachusetts  Bay.  They  went  on 
board  the  yacht  at  Swampscott,  but,  on 
account  of  a  heavy  swell  in  the  offing, 
stayed  at  anchor,  much  to  everybody's 
delight,  until  it  was  time  to  return  to 
Boston  via  the  Saugus  branch.  There, 
were  a  lot  of  "Pinafore"  sailors  in  those 
days  who  didn't  know  Bug  Light  from 
Nix's  Mate,  and  yet  were  as  full  of 
sailor  lore  as  a  shad  is  of  bones.  They 
would  have  been  easy  marks  for  Rollo's 
jack-tar,  who  said  that  whales  could 
always  be  seen  at  nine  bells. 

It  is  curious,  in  reading  reminiscences, 
to  see  how  the  same  story  with  slight 
variations  persists  in  being  told.  Some  ] 
one  the  other  day,  speaking  of  Richard 
Mansfield,  recalled  an  amusing  episode 
which  occurred  in  a  rehearsal  of 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  One  of  the 
supers,  whose  stage  experience  Was  as 
small  as  his  salary,  was  being  drilled 
to  rush  in  at  an  exciting  moment  with 
the  tragic  tidings:  "The  enemy  is  upon 
us!""  Again  and  again  Mansfield  told 
the  man  to  deliver  the  lines  with  the 
proper  force  and  expression.  Finally, 
in  desperation,  he  rushed  down  the 
stage  himself,  delivering  the  message 
with  such  fervor  and  abandon  that  there 
was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
pany that  the  enemy  was  actually  in  the 
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wings.  "Can't  you  catch  the  idea?"'  1 
said,  turning  to  the  super.  "I  can,  sir 
was  the  ready  reply;  "but  if  I  could  'lo 
it  like  that,  I  wouldn't  be'working  for 
$3  a  week."  "Three  dollars  a  week?" 
pondered  the  eminent  actor.  "Well,  ■£ 
that's  all  you  get,  do  it  any  way  you 
like."  To  match  this,  there  is  the  story 
of  the  famous  Barry,  who  was  impatient 
with  the  incompetency  of  his  support. 
"Do  not  speak  your  speech,  sir,  in  that 
way,"  he  said  in  his  energetic  manner 
to  one  of  the  players;  "look  at  me,  sir! 
Speak  it  in  this  way— 'To  ransom  home 
revolted  Mortimer!'— that's  the  way  to 
speak  It,  sir!"  To  which  came  the  quick 
reply:  "I  know  that,  sir;  but  you'll 
please  remember  you  get  100  pounds  a 
week  for  speaking  it  your  way  and  I 
only  get  30  shillings  for  mine.  Give  me 
100  pounds  and  I'll  speak  it  your  way; 
but  I'm  not  going  to  do  for  30  shillings 
what  you  get  paid  100  pounds  for." 
Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  ambitious 
tyro  who  burned  to  fire  the  Ephesian 
dome  but  was  fired  himself  instead.  The 
only  "new"  version  is  that  of  Mr.  Good- 
win's about  Tony  Hart,  who  was  origi- 
nally named  for  a  piece  or  ordnance, 
but  who  became  famous  after  he  had 
fired  the  "Cannon."  J.  "W. 

Boston,  July  27. 


About  "Monna  Vanna"  with  the 

,  permission  of  the  censor 

•""^  was  at  last  played  publicly 

Drama  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
London,  July  21.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said:  "We  have  long  accepted  the  play 
in  its  book  form  as  a  gem  of  poetic  ro- 
mance, but  we  were  hardly  prepared 
for  the  great  interest  with  which  we 
found  ourselves  watching  the  action,  for 
the  essential  human  nature  on  which 
the  poetical  idea  is  based  made  the 
characters  real  and  very  moving.  In 
reading  the  play  we  are  apt  to  linger 
too  long  over  the  beautiful  phrasing,  to 
pause  and  think  over  some  striking 
thought,  but  with  such  actors  as  we 
saw  yesterday  the  play  'marches'  so' 
well  that  we  are  carried  almost  breath- 


lessly, and  certainly  with  no  diminution 
of   interest,    unto   the   right   and  just 
ending.    Following  it  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand   how  anyone  could  im- 
agine that  this  play  could  exert  any- 
thing  but  an   elevating  influence  and 
stimulate  thought  as  to  the  real  values  I 
of  life,  and  only  the  cheaply  flippant 
and  wantonly  obscene  could  have  been 
anything  but  profoundly  impressed.  In 
Monna  Vanna  is  embodied  the  apothe-  | 
osis  of  love  and  purity,  and  her  action  | 
in  going  to  Prinzivalle  contains  a  mod-  | 
ern  message  which  is  slowly  "oeginning 
to  filter  its  way  through  the  hypocrisy 
and  humbug  of  centuries,  that  it  is  the  i 
spirit  only  that  matters,  not  technical  I 
virtue  or  barren  honor.  To  this  conven-  j 
tional  idea  of  a  husband's   honor,    of  I 
which  Guido  prates,  he  would  sacrifice  I 
a  whole  cttyful  of  people,  though  his  ! 
old  lather  reminds  him  that  'Nothing  j 
can  equal  the  saving  of  life.    Virtues,  j 
ideals,  all  that  we  know  as  honor  and  i 
loyalty,  are  mere  trifles  compared  with  | 
that   *'  •    •    It  is  wronsr  to  lielieve  that  j 
death  is  the  loftiest  p^ak  of  heroism.  : 
The  most  heroic  deed  Is  the  one  that  |' 
costs  us  the  most,  and  death  is  often  j 
far  easier  than  life.'  To  those  who  have  \ 
so  little  belief  in  the  uplifting  power  of  | 
a  great  love,  though  wild  and  hitlierto  I 
undisciplined    like    Prinzivalle's,     who  | 
does  not  himself  until  Monna  Vanna's  j 
coming  know  the  quality  of  his  own 
passion.    The  answer  is  in  the  play  it- 
"self.    Each  of  us  sees  only  in  others  I 
what  he  sees  in  himself,   and   knows  : 
himself  only  to  the  extent  of  his  own  i 
consciousness."     Miss    Constance    Col-  | 
lier  was  warmly  praised  for  her  imper-  1 
sonation  of  the  heroine.   From  what  we  I 
have  seen  of  her,  the  report  of  her  com-  I 
petency  is  surprising.  | 
A  little  one-act  farce,  "A  Collection 
Will  Be  Made."  by  Arthur  Eckersley.  I 
produced   at   thie    Garrick,   London,  on 
July  15,  was  distinctly  successful.  The) 

j' parishioners  of  the  Rev.  Cuthbert  Cheese 
take  up  a  collection  that  he  may  have  | 

'  a  holiday  on  the  continent.    He  arrives ; 

j  at  a  hotel  on  the  Riviera.    The  porter  ; 
adds  to  his  luggage  somebody's  dispatch  | 

j  case.    A  couple  of  swindlers  are  in  the  I 
hotel.  One  has  persuaded  a  young  wom- 
an with  diamonds  to  elope  with  him.  j 
The  crooks  hear  that  the  detective.  Pin-  r 
kerton,  is  about,  disguised  as  a  clergy-  | 
man.    They  mistake  the  clergyman  for  i 
the   detective,    open   the   dispatch   box,  j 
which  belongs  to  Pinlcerton.     The  Rev  , 
Cutlibert  is  amazed  to  flnd  himself  well  ) 
cared  for.    The  crooks  bribe  him  heavily  j 
to  connive  at  their  escape  :  the  woman,  | 
thinking   her   husband   has  hired  him. 
confesses    and    gives    him    a  diamond 
ring;  the  husband  gives  him  £50  to  keep 
quiet;  and  finally  the  landlord  fees  bim 
to  go  to  another  hotel,  for  he  has  been 

I  (the  cause  of  four  guests'  departure.  A 
telegram  from  the  real  Pinkerton  an- 
nounces his  speedy  arrival  and  claims 
the  bag.  The  soft-voiced  clergyman 
turns  out  not  to  be  so  simple  as  he  looks. 
In  "The  Case  of  Johnny  Walker,"  by 

'Harry  M.  Vernon,  author  of  "Mr.  Wu," 

I  produced  at  the  Coliseum,  London, 
.Tuly  27,  an  unscrupulous  detective  at- 

;  tempts  to  jail  an  Innocent  man.  The 
scheme  is  thwarted  by  the  commissioner 
of  police,  aided  by  an  Englishman  of 

I  the  "Johnny"  type.  A  mechanical  con- 
trivance, the  detectophone,  was  seen  in 

!  action,  "for  the  first  time  on  the  stage." 
Mr.  Gilbert  Norwood's  "Euripides  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,"  an  address  dellv- 
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the  "  Newport  Literary 
December   by   the  Greek 
In  the  I'niverslty  College  of 
.\  ales  Rnd  Monmouthshire,  has 
1-een  published  by  Hodden  &  Stoughton. 
London,  at  one  shilling. 
A   new  little   play.    "A   Summons  to 
'irt."  by  Gertrude  and  Jack  Landa 
Mtorn    Empire,    London.     July  -0>. 
vs    a    charwoman    Instructing  her 
tress,  the  wife  of  a  Labor  M.  P.. 
>•   to  deport   herself  as  a  would-be 
'itante.    "The  sketch  is  full  of  fun 
:!   the   sudden   channe   to  pathos  in 
charwoman's   recollection    of  the 
,  s    before    she    came    down    In  the 
rid.    and    Miss    Falrbrother's  tran- 
.-.tion  from  broad  humor  to  quiet  emo- 
tion was  most  effective." 

"Driven."  a  four  act  drama  by  E. 
Temple  Thurston,  produced  at  the  Hay- 
market.  London,  has  been  published  by 
Chapman  &  Hall,  London,  at  2s.  €d.  net. 

Mr.  Frederick  Fenn,  whose  play,  "A 
Working  Man,"  was  produced  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre.  London.  July  24,  at 
a  benefit  matinee,  had  discouraging  ex- 
periences with  It  before  the  production. 
"It  Is  10  years  ago  since  I  wrote  the 
play,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  a  manager  in  London  to  whom  it  has 
noi  been  offered."  Every  one  expressed 
Interest  in  It.  but  the  Interest  never 
tAok  practical  shape.  One  manager  de- 
tained my  manuscript  for  18  months. 

V  hen.  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  In 
:o.-ponse  to  repeated  applications  for 
it~  return,  he  sent  it  back  to  me.  he 
-i<ked  me  not  to  do  anything  further 

V  ith  the  play  without  letting  him  know. 
•  ^  •  I  am  Inclined  to  think  the  most 
0*'  them  shirked  it  because  they  con- 
..r'.ered  the  central  character  unsym- 
;  -ithetic.  With  such  an  opinion  I  am 
at  complete  variance — so  completely  at 
variance  that  I  have  declined  to  alter 
or  to  tone  down  the  play  in  a  single 
detail.  I  will  not  believe  that  a  char- 
acter is  antl-pathetlc  because  in  every 
circumstance  conceivable  he  insists 
upon  telling  the  naked  truth,  however 
unpalatable  it  may  be  to  the  person  tc 

V  horn  it  is  addressed.  The  occasions 
upon  which  It  is  otherwise  are  very 
few.  for  the  naked  truth  always  is  and 
always  must  be  brutal."  Mr.  Fenn  be- 
lieves that  the  public  verdict  is  the 
only  trustworthy  criterion  of  a  play's 
worth. 

The  blameless  Samuel  Richardson 
once  came  under  the  ban  of  the  French 
ccrsor.  This  was  at  the  height  of  the 
Keign  of  Terror,  when  Francois  de 
Neufchateau  produced  a  poetical  drama 
in  five  acts,  based  upon  "Pamela."  All 
went  well  until  J'amela  proved  to  be 
the  daughter  of  an  earl  by  a  secret 
marriage.  That  could  not  be  tolerated 
In  an  age  when  all  men  had  been  legis- 
lated into  equality,  and  the  author  was 
cori\-1cted  of  "Incivlsm."  Not  only  was 
the  play  suppressed,  but  de  Neufcha- 
teau  had  to  go  to  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained until  after  Thermidor.— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 


the  drama  i.s  cunou.-.  and  although  it  is 
awkwardly  made,  it  preserves  an  inter- 
ert  literary,  and  aJready  historical. 


gQj^gg  Mr.     Clarence  Rook 

,    ,  contributed    an  article 

about  popular  songs  to 
Populace  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
London.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  did  not 
always  quote  correctly,  or  he  knew 
variants  that  did  not  cross  the  Atlantic. 
For  example,  the  line  "Half  a  pint  of 
porter  is  my  game"  was  not  in  the 
version  of  "Champagne  Charlie"  as 
sung  in  this  country. 

Yesterday  noon  a  street  organ  clat- 
tered out  under  my  window  a  tune  that 
seemed  a  revival  of  bygone  ages. 
Dimly  the  long-buried  melody  suggest- 
ed the  words;  "Two  lovely  black  eyes! 
Oh,  what  a  surprise!'  It  was  a  sur- 
prise to  me,  for  the  third  time.  The 
first  time  I  heard  the  tune  was  in  the 
company  of  some  sentimental  sailors 
who  were  on  the  way  back  to  Chatham 
by  train.  The  words  were: 
My  Nellie's  dead  eye. 
My  Nellie's  dead  eye. 

Bright  as  the  stars  that  are  shlnlne  above. 
My  Nellie's  dead  eye. 

"When  I  returned  after  a  year's  ab- 
sence abroad.  "Two  Lovely  Black  Eyes' 
had  annexed  the  tune.  And  there  is 
probably  not  a  boy  under  16  who  could 
recite  that  composition  -which  still  rings 
in  the  memory  of  his  father.  For  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  those  two  lovely 
bliick  eyes  departed,  only  to  recu.-  In  a 
music  hall  review  of  past  songs.  At 
least  I  hope  it  will.  For  that  will  be 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  anthologj' 
that  should  be  produ'-ed.   Wc  have  had 


sphere 
jh   sentimeri  r 
tooQ.stui'fs.  and  there  was  a  time  not 
long  ago  when  London  rang  with  some- 
thing about  boiled  beef  and  its  proper 
trimmings. 

There  was  the  "Man  That  Broke  the 
Bank  at  Monte  Corlo,"  and  the  "Bogey 
Man,"  and  "What  Ho!  She  Bumps." 
and  "She's  My  Darling" — they  all  had 
their  importance  in  the  ear  of  their 
year,  and  now  they  are  forgotten.  But 
tl>e  most  tremendous  poetic  triumph  on  a 
few  syllables  was  gained  by  "Tarara- 
boom-de-ay,"  it  went — that's  the  word, 
I  believe  ;  it  was  kicked  into  hum, 
whistle  and  speech  by  the  lively  heels  of 
Miss  Lottie  Collins.  The  Tarara  boom 
circled  the  world,  and  probably  no  one 
knew  who  wrote  the  words  or  what  the 
words  were — but  the  refrain. 

Thus  to  my  suggestion  of  the  real 
anthology  of  the  music  hall  song.-  No, 
one  knows  who  wrote  it — though  now! 
and  again  there  are  hints  of  people  like 
G.  W.  Hunt  behind  the  singer  of  the 
song.  It  is  only  the  refrain  that  counts, 
the  catch  word,  the  sudden  idea  that 
fastens  on  the  brain  of  the  listening 
audience,  that  will  stamp  appreciative 

feet  and  go  out  immediately  to  shout  the 
phrase — and  pos.<!ibly  keep  the  echo  in 
tt>eir  hearts.  But  the  anthology  I  sug- 
gest would  collect  the  other  parts  of  the 
songs  of  which  the  refrains,  or  catch 
phrases  only,  can  be  recalled.  It  would 
collect  and  set  down  the  exact  words  of 
"Who's  Your  Hatter?"  and  set  out  the 
complete  context  of  "A  Little  Bit  Oft 
the  Top."  It  would  set  down  coldly  un- 
der the  proper  dates  the  full  version  of 
each  song  that  grappled  the  heart  of  the 
street  boy  and-  made  Ws  employer 
quote  It. 

"There  must  be  something  in  it,  as 


many  anthologies  of  London,  the  Sea.  the  ;  y°"   "i"^'  admit— year  by  year.  But 


Open  Road:  many  Ciolden  Treasuries 
have  poured  upon  us  tht  Attar  oi  C-'iSos 
of  Song,  my  shelves  bulge  with  coT  t-.c- 
tior.s  of  poetry  properly  docketrjcl  .md 
Indorsed  as  officially  passed.  But  the 
niubic  hall  song  awaits  its  antl'iologist. 
The  fcong  that  grips  r.-.e  heart,  whistles 
through  the  lips,  and  emerges  in  the 
phrase  of  the  street  boy,  and  dies  with 
the  birth  of  another. 

"The  music  hall  song  has  had  its  po- 
litical importance,  as  the  famous  'Lilli- 
hulero'  that  Uncle  Toby  whistled  in 
'Tristram  Shady";  for  the  'Great  Mac- 
dermctt's'  'We  don't  want  to  fight,  but 
bv  jingo  if  we  do,'  stirred  the  combative 
Instincts  of  the  men  who  didn't  really 
want  to  fight,  and  didn't  intend  to  bvi.t 
by  proxy.  Yet  it  gave  a  word  to  the 
language,  and  rivalled  M.  Paulus's  'En 
revenant  de  la  Revue'  in  effect.  My  sug- 


that  full  version— if  the  anthologist 
could  reclaim  it — ■v\'ould  be  funny.  There 
should  be  a  collector  who  would  make 
a  sort  of  diary  of  the  'songs  that 
reached  our  heart.'  and  set  them  out 
In  full,  as  they  appealed  year  by  year. 
If  possible  he  should  append  the  names 
of  the  writers  and  composers.  That 
would  demand  considerable  research. 
The  singei-s  are  easy  to  find." 


Sunday 

and  the 
I  Theatres 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  July  13  published  the 
following  article  entitled 
'A  Race  of  Super-Play- 
goers." 

"We  notice  that  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier 
has   recently    been    ventilating    in  the 


press  the  question  of  the  Sunday  opening 
geste'd  coUe'ctionrhowever,"  would"ra~ther  ji  °f  theatres,   upon  which  he  expresses 


be  of  those  sudden  bursts  of  phrase  and 
tune  which  come  year  by  year,  and  ex- 
cept in  this  case  of  'Two  Lovely  Black 
Eyes,"  pass  into  oblivion— and,  indeed. 


himself  with  no  uncertain  voice.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  and  done 
well,  to  make  Sunday  less  gloomy  and 
deadening,  and  render  it  a  day  of  real 


vou  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  recite  'i  enjoyment  and  relaxaUon,  he  still  finds 
-       '  '  •   I  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  'a  tragedy,' 


more  than  two  lines  of  that  ditty. 


Let   me  give   an    example   of  'what  :  aJ^<^  apparently  thinks  that  the  opening 


Mr.   Thomas  H.    Dickinson  discusses 
The  Masque  of  St.  Louis  in  which  Percy  i; 
Mackaye.  Joseph  Linden  Smith,  Freder-  \\ 
ick  S.  Converse  and  others  co-operated. 
In  the  Playbook  he  makes  these  state-  | 
ments:     The  new  oramatic  art  is  an  I 
art  of  the  arts.    "The  new  art  will  en-  | 
force  the  major  theme  and  the  balanced  I 
participation  of  the  arts  of  music,  danc-  j 
ing.  sculpture,  painting,  but  at  no  time 
win  the  mind  l^e  pei  mitted  to  rest  in  a  | 
detail  of  any  of  these.    The  attention  j 
will  always  be  suspended,  never  at  rest. 
This  new  drama  will  require  a  new  art-  | 
ist— the  "maker"  among  the  cc-mpara- 1 
tive  arts.   He  will  not  be  a  writer.  This 
performance   would   have  been  impos- 
sible 25  years  ago.    The  one  discovery 
of  modern  dramatic  production  is  light.  | 
It  is  light  that  provides  the  one  thing  jl' 
dramatic    art    has    lacked    and    most  |j 
needed,  namely  atmosphere.   Water  will  | 
be  a  new  medium.    "It  is  well  for  the  i 
drama  to  turn  to  the  art  of  the  studio  J 

id  learn.  It  is  bad  for  the  art  of  paint-  | 

z  to  turn  to  drama— as  yet.  Gargoyles 
e  inverted  and  self-defensive  senti- 
rr.trnts.  In  a  large  action  personality  in- 
trudes or  it  is  dwarfed."  The  story  of 
a  masque  should  be  simple;  it  should 
be  like  a  diagram;  and  it  should  be 
old.  Aside  from  these  requirements  the 
story  is  of  little  importance. 

Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam's  "La.  Revolte" 
has  been  revived  in  Paris.  M.Leon  Mor- 
ris thinks  it  has  grown  old.  "Its  thesis — 
to  live  one's  life,  the  right  to  beauty- 
has  passed  Into  Ibsen's  dramas,  and 
from  there,  vulgarized,  into  the  formu- 
las of  newspapers  and  political  meet- 
ings." This  is  not  to  say  that,  married 
to  a  bourgeois  so  sordidly  matter-of- 
fact,  a  symbol  of  the  grocer  scorned  by 
Jeunes-France,  the  heroine  of  Villiera 
bas  really  no  right  to  toss  her  beadlnalr 

and  proclaim  that  money,  in  life,  is  not 
■  "  only  reason  for  living,  nor  even  the 
—  ential  one,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
--.T.ve  a  soul,  and  to  dream  and  become 
^.z^tated    before    beauty,    that   even  a 
.rnerlcal  idea  Is  often  nobler  and  truer 
in  a  fact,  and  that  it  is  better  to  soar 
the   clouds  than  to  wallow  in  the 
d."    but    Villiers    is    excess  itself, 
nee  his  magnificent  images  and  the 
:  oic  sonority  of  his  tirades.  "Henc<= 
t    o.  in  'La  Revolte'  at  least,  this  verbal 
I  f    citation  of  an   Ideal  less  pure,  less 
jatithetic  than  he  thought,  since  it  ends. 

through  exaggeration,  in  the  triumph  of 
I  individualism,  that  is  to  say.  egoism." 
"  ■  ignores  the  most 

at  of  dutv  cour- 


what  ji 
pro-j 


would  be  the  beginning  of  tti« 

posed  anthology,  which  would  work 
through  each  year  with  its  popular 
catch  note  from  'Turn  Again,  Turn 
Again,  and  Jump,  Jim  Crow,'  to  'Hullo! 
Something'  when  the  exigencies  of  de- 
liberate publication  would  call  a  stop. 
Today  it  is  rather  difficult  to  catch 
the  exact  note,  and  I  have  observcl 
that  the  street  boys  are  altering  the 
classic  •whistle  of  Albert  Chevalier  to  a 
simpler  combination. 

"But  the  anthology  is  reminiscent,  and 
should  gather  up  the  triumphs  of  the 
past  for  the  wonder  of  the  present.  One 
of  my  earliest  memories  is  of  the  latest 
echoes  of  a  song  of  which  the  chorus 
ran— 

Not  for  Joe, 
Not  for  Joe, 
Not  for  Joseph. 
Not  if  he  knows  it. 

"The  rhyme  is  outrageous.  But  that 
obscure  lyricist  had  sent  the  phrase 
even  to  every  little  schoolboy;  and  for 
a  year  the  answer  of  the  schoolboy— 
"Nuffer  Joe!'  was  equivalent  to  thf 
cabinet  minister's  reply  that  'the  answei 
is  in  the  negative.'  And  there  was  s 
song  about  'Champagne  Charlie  is  my 
name.  Half  a  Pirtt  of  Porter  is  my 
Game,'  that  even  reached  the  nurserv 
where  I  drank  milk.  In  a  more  leisurely 
age  these  'Lingered  Longer'— to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  a  later  year.  But  for  the 
last  20  years  there  has  always  been  the 
song— and  the  phrase— that  reached  our 
hearts,  for  a  year  or  so.  And  the  J'ears 
may  be  dated  by  prevalent  whistle  and 
remark  of  the  street  boy.  There  was  a 
year  of  'Get  yer  'air  cut!"  Another  year 
of  'Ohl  Liza.  Oh  Liza.'  and  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  imaginary  costermonger; 
there  was  another  year  of— 

Daisy,  DaisT,  glTe  me  yotir  answer  trae, 
I'm  quite  crazy,  all  i.^r  the  lore  of  yoa. 
It  won't  be  a  stylish  marriage, 
T\'e  can't  alTori  a  carriage. 
But  you'll  loot  sweet  upon  the  seat 
Of  a  bicycle  made  for  two. 

"That  dates  the  year  of  the  boom  ii 
bicycles.  And  another  year  produced 
'There's  Hair,'  which  seemed  a  reply  to 
'Get  Yer  'air  Cut.'  and  was  followed  by 
'Her  Golden  Hair  Was  Hanging  Down 
Her  Back.'  There  was  a  year  of  'Beer, 
Glorious  Beer,'  and  'Annie  Rooney'  had 
her  show  as  the  Irish  bride  in  phrase  of 
a  London  clerk.  'Sweet  Annie  Rooney, 
She's  My  Sweetheart'— didn't  it  come 
with  the  milk  in  the  morning  and  de- 
part with  the  postman  in  the  evening? 
I  can  remember  m  m"r»  of  the  words, 
and  that  is  the  '     Only  Annie 


of  the  theatre  would  not  only  make  It 
more  bearable,  but  prove  of  great  educa- 
tive value.  He  assumes  that  it  is  only 
'century-fostered  hypocrisy'  that  pre- 
vents the  theatres  from  opening  their 
doors,  and  that  could  this  be  crushed 
underfoot  and  the  necessary  change 
made  in  the  law  of  the  land,  we  should 
find  the  playhouse  filled  on  Sundays  as 
are  the  Sunday  League  concerts  and 
cinema  palaces.  ^ 

"But  is  this  really  so?  Is  there  any 
real  demand  from  the  general  public 
for  the  Sunday  opening  of  theatres?  Is 
it  secretly  sighing  and  pining  for  the 
same  facilities  as  our  neighbors  on  the 
continent  enjoy?  Mr.  Bourchier  says 
that  the  plea  of  the  heavy  day's  work 
at  the  office  which  is  now  often  put 
forward  by  men  as  an  excuse  for  not 
supporting  serious  drama,  disappears 
on  Sunday,  and  that  these  men  would 
I  come  fresh  and  keen  to  the  light  com- 
bat of  wit  or  the  darker  tussle  of  trage- 
dy. On  Sunday  there  is  no  excuse  for 
people  saying  they  merely  want  to  be 
amused  in  the  evening. 

"Perhaps  a  few  would  go.  but  we 
think  most  men  take  that  freshness  and 
keenness  on  the  golf  course  or  on  the 
roads  motoring  and  there  dissipate  it 
so  that  they  are  glad  to  lounge  the 
subsequent  evening  away.  Those  'In- 
trinsically fine  plays'  that  are  not  boy- 
office  successes,  and  which  Mr.  Bour- 
chier suggests  would  be  most  suitably 
presented  on  the  day  of  rest,  would 
doubtless  find  a  few  supporters,  but 
would  they  be  enough  or  pay  enough 
to  make  It  worth  while  to  open  the 
theatres  on  Sunday?  Mr.  Bourchier  has 
surely  not  fully  considered  the  wonder- 
ful growth  of  the  week-end  habit,  not 
only  confined  to  the  summer  months, 
the  little  country  cottage  where  quiet 
and  peace  can  be  obtained,  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  train  service  for  subur- 
banites, the  impossibility  of  Mayfalr 
having  its  supper  afterwards,  and  their 
various  infltiences  on  Sunday  opening, 
or  does  he  think  that  all  these  things 
would  adjust  themselves  to  the  cra\ing 
j  for  Intrinsically  fine  plays? 

"It  is  true  enough  that  the  music- 
halls  are  crowded  out  on  Sundays  for 
the  Sunday  League  concerts,  and  that 
a  large  number  of  people  sit  in  cinema 
halls  to  see  actors  on  the  films  who 
are  debarred  from  appearing  at  their 
own  theatres,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  seats  are  ver>'  cheap  and 
very  luxurious.  That  stall  at  a  music- 
hall  that  costs  ten  and  sixpence  six 
days  of  the  week  is  only  half-a-crown 
on  Sundays,  and  these  performances 
are  of  a  distinctly  popular  character 
that  makps  no  great  demand  on  the 
f  Intellier  r!  e.     The  performers  also  are 


I  an(>ther  very  difficult  question.  As 
j  Bishop  Welldon  suggested  recently. 
.  apropos  of  the  People's  Theatre.  It 
I  Is  conceivable  that  actors  and  actresses 
I  might  find  acting  seven  days  ^  w-eek. 
Including  a  matinee,  rather  too  strenu- 
ous. 

Then,  too.  to  compare  the  conditions 
here  with  those  in  Germany,  as  does 
Mr.  Bourchier,  is  absurd.  Practically 
every  man  here,  be  he  clerk  or  shop- 
man, manager  or  artisan,  has  a  \ons 
half-day  free  every  week,  which  is 
quite  unknown  in  Germany.  Even  on 
Sundays  abroad  it  is  ho  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  to  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so  at  his  office  on  Sunday 

!  morning  before   taking  his  relaxation. 

j  But  the  Englishman  can  always  go  to 
a  theatre  having  previously  had  a  good 
rest,  if  he  chooses  and  be  fresh  enough 
to  follow  Intelligently  those  fine  plays  of 
which  Mr.  Bourchier  speaks.  But  does 
he  support  serious  drama  when  it  la 
offered  to  him?  The  truth  Is  the  Eng- 
lish playgoer  is  not  dramatically  trained 
in  the  same  way  as  the  German,  who 
really  does  regard  plays  as  educative 
and  who  Is  willing  to  give  up  his  Sun- 
day eveninars  to  some  philosophical  dis- 
cussion. The  few  playgoers  who  de- 
mand such  plays  are  already  catered 
for  by  private  play  producing  societies, 
and  we  have  never  heard  that  any  of  i 
them  have  been  inundated  by  appltca-  i 
tions  for  membership.  I 


MacDOWELL  FESTIVAL 

The  Edward  MacDowell  Memorial  Ap- 
sociatrton  announces  a  musical  and 
dramatic  festival  to  be  given  on  their 
pageant  stage  in  the  Pines  and  at  the 
town  hall  on  Aug.  19.  20.  21,  22  and  28. 
The  Boston  festival  orchestra  and  the 
Peterborough  MacDowell  Choral  Club 
(1^  voices),  and  the  MacDowell  choir  of 
Nashua.  N.  H.  (100  voices),  under  the 
direction  of  E.  G.  Hood.  The  soloists 
will  be:  Olive  Kline,  soprano;  Josephine 
Knight,  soprano;  Louise  Llewellyn,  so- 
prano: Jlme.  Mieler-Narodny,  soprano; 
Marguerite  Dunlap.  contralto;  Arthur 
Hackett,  tenor;  John  B.  Wells,  tenor;  ; 
Reinald  Werrenrath.  baritone;  Rector 
Stephens,  bass;  Ruth  Ashley,  accom- 
panist; George  Halprln.  pianist:  Miss 
Lada,  dancer;  Gertrude  Marshall,  vio- 
linist; Carl  Webster,  'cellist;  Esther  W. 
Bates,  stage  manager. 

Among  the  works  to  be  performed  are 
"The   Highwayman"   for  baritone,  fe- 
male chorus  and  orchestra.  Deems  Tay- 
lor (written  for  the  festival);  "Youth 
Will  Dance,"  play  in  one  act  by  Ferdi- 
nand Rehyer  (written  for  this  festival); 
"Ldve  Dreams,"  for  orchestra,  Arthur 
Nevin  (fir.st  time);  "Pan  and  the  Star," 
one-act  pantomime  by  Joseph  L.  Smith, 
music  by  Edward  B.  Hill;  "The  Poppy," 
for  tenor  and  orchestra,  by  Chalmers  I 
Clifton;  Henry  F.  Gilbert's  "Comedy" 
overture    and    symphonic    prologue  to 
"Riders  to  the  Sea"  (the  latter  for  the : 
first  time) ;  Coleridge  Taylor's  "Death 
of    Minnehaha"    and    Haydn's  "Crea- 
tion" orchestral  pieces  by  Gena  Brans- 
combe.  W.  H.  Humiston.  Mendelssohn, 
Raff,  Kelley.  Mabel  W.  Daniels,  Tschal- 
kowsky.     MacDowell.     Gliere,  Weber, 
Lewis  M.  Isaacs  (ballet  suite  "Atalan- 
ta"    first    time).    Ballentine.    Van  der 
Stucken,  Handel;  vocal  music  by  Mas- 
senet,    Farwell,     Jaernefeldt,  Brans- 
combe,  Gilbert,  Rossini,  MacDowell.  Mr. 
Halprin  will  play  Liszt's  piano  concerto 
In  E-fiat  major;  Miss  Marshall  will  play 
violin  pieces  by  Gena  Branscombe.  Ros- 
siter  G.  Cole  will  read  "King  Robert  of 
Sicily"  to  music. 

For  full  information  and  tickets  apply 
to  the  Edward  MacDowell  Memorial 
Association,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


MATTERS  OF  AVOIRDUPOIS 


I  Not  long  ago  the  manager  of  the 
Century  Opera  Company  in  New 
York  returned  from  England  with  a 
revolutionary  idea:  Th.it  opera  sing- 
ers, especially  women,  should  not  be 
too  fat.  Within  the  I'ortnight  after- 
wards it  was  stated  that  a  police- 
voman  in  Chicago  rnust  not  weigh 
over  ISO  pounds,  and  that  twenty  ap- 
Iilicants  are  now  banting  or  trying 
other  more  or  less  ingenious  cures. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  height  of 
these  policewomen  or  pv'.ma  donnas.  If 
the  woman  is  of  heroic  frame,  like  the 
m.tgnificent  Vestvali  worshipped  by  a 

-former    generation,    cr     like  Mme. 

'Flahaut,  who  visited  Boston  as  a  con- 
cert   singer    some    years    ago,  ISO 

pounds  would  seem  to  be  appropriate. 

The  impresario's  idea  is  revolution- 
ary because  it  flies  in  the  face  of 
tradition.  Xot  only  are  we  ac- 
customed to  note  the  steady  gain  of 
female  singers  in  flesh,  but  there  are 
certain  roles  inevitably  associated 
with  fat  women.  Old  and  Iiardened 
Wagnerites— there  are  a  few  surviv- 
ing—would not  like  to  «iee  a  Bruenn- 
hilde.  Isolde,  Sieglinde,  Senta.  Elsa. 


.beth  of  ordinary  {.rbpbrtions,  of 
mable  and  admirably  distributed 

K-n.  There  would  then  be  no  illu- 
n  for  them,  remembering  Mme. 
iterna,  Mme.  Sucher  and  other 
irly  heroines  of  the  music  dramas. 
Tie  art  of  Milka  Ternina  was  at  first 
Isputed  in  Boston  and  New  York  be- 
i.use  she  was  not  obese.  Some 
rmly  believe  that  corpulency  is 
iionymous  with  "true  "Wagnerian 
pirit."  For  them  even  "little  Eva" 
lust  turn  the  scale  at  210  pounds. 
Will  there  be  an  operatic  schedule 
t  roles  and  weights?  Let  the  fat 
omen  sing  in  Wagner's  works  and  j 
1  what  are  known  as  heavy  parts, 
[arguerite  was  a  strapping  German  j 
rl;  let  us  not  be  too  anxious  con- j 
irning  a  dainty  waist.  The  thought 
f  Miss  Emmy  Destirn  as  Donna 
nna  is  not  distressing,  and  Tosca  in 
?al  life  was  no  doubt  a  substantial 
erson;  but  Miss  Destinn  as  Madama 
utterfly  is  better  heard  than  seen, 
timi  Gilda,  Zerlina,  Melisande,  must 
ot  have  the  avoirdupois  and  apathy 
f  *  middle  age.  The  drawing  up  of 
lif  schedule  is  not  an  easy  task, 
here  is  need  of  painstaking  analysis, 
lay  of  imagination,  psychological  as 
ell  as  physiological  insight. 
On  the  other  hand  a  faf  police- 
oman  is  not  abhorrent  except  to  the 
Itra  fastidious  who  look  upon  fat- 
ess  as  a  disease.  A  policewoman  is 
ot  expected  to  run  fleetly,  to  climb, 

0  wrestle.  She  looks  after  erring 
lembers  of  her  sex  or  those  in  need 
£  protection.  In  either  case  her  fat, 
nless  it  be  grotesque,  inspires  con- 
dence.  She  is  a  moral  influence, 
iodily  bulk  counts  for  much  in  ob- 
['ining  attention  and  respect,  except 

1  matters  of  art;  yet  it  should  not 
e  forgotten  that  Boston's  most 
clebrated  architect  was  a  huge  man. 


When  phxsicians  enter  a  sick  man's  house 
>  visit  him,  none  of  them  bids  tlie  invalid 
le  of  good  cheer  on  acount  of  the  exquisite 
alconies  with  which  they  see  the  house  to 
e  adorned,  nor  on  account  of  the  exquisite 
alconies  with  which  they  see  the  house  to  be 
dornod,  nor  ou  account  of  the  fretted  ceil- 
igs  all  overlaid  with  gold,  or  the  multitudes 
e  handsome  boys  and  youths  that  stand  about 
le  couch  in  Ms  chamber.     Rather  the  physi- 

an  sits  down  by  the  man's  bedside,  takes 
is  hand,  feels  it  and  explores  the  beat  and 
lovements  of  the  pulse.  If  he  discovers  any 
■regularity  or  disorder,  he  informs  his  patient 
lat  he  is  seriously  ill.  Out  rich  man  is  bid- 
en  fast:  on  that  day  mid  all  the  abundant 
'ore  ot  his  own  house,  he  touches  not  even 
read;  and  meanwhile  all  his  slaves  feast  and 

■o  merr.v.  and  their  servile  state  maki^  no 

Cference  to  them. 


Pleasant  Journey. 

How  Kinglake  enjoyed  his  ride  from 
elgrade  to  Adrlanople!  The  provinces 
'ere  not  Infested  by  "lions";  "you  are 
ot  called  upon  to  'drop  a  tear'  over  the 
)mb  of  "the  once  brilliant'  anybody,  or 
)  pay  your  'tribute  of  respect'  to  any- 
iing  dead  or  alive;  there  are  no  Servian 
Bulgarian  litterateurs,  with  whom  It 
ould  be  positively  disgraceful  not  to 


forni  an*acquai.ntanfr. — 'mere  was'ohly 
one  public  building  of  any  interest  lying 
on  the  road,  a  good  specimen  of  Oriental 
architecture.  It  was  a  pyramid  made  up 
of  30.000  skulls  contributed  by  rebellious 
Servians.  The  first  skull  was  probably 
lead  in  1S06.  Kinglake  went  bythis  tri- 
umph of  art  unknowingly  in  the  dark- 
ness ot  early  morning,  "and  so  basely 
got  off  from  admiring  'the  simple  grand- 
eur of  the  architect's  conception'  and 
the  'exquisite  beauty  of  the  fretwork.'  " 

For  "F.  A.  W." 

"F.  A.  W."  told  a  story  last  Tuesday 
of  a  noble  barber  who  refused  a  tip. 
Perhaps  he  would  like  to  know  that 

In  1760  the  Society  of  Clerks  in  Edin- 
burgh made  a  stand.  "Their  System: 
ot  Defence'  forbade  their  sei-vants  to 
take  vails  and  their  members  to  give 
drink  money,  for  it  is  destructive  of  the 
morals  of  servants,  and  discreditable  to 
the  police  of  the  kingdom;  an  interrup- 
tion to  hospitality,  and  a  tax  on  the 
hospitality  of  friends."  Hurroo!  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  the  Opera  Club 
In  London,  and  "the  combined  gentle- 
men of  Wiltshire" — ^how  many  were 
there?— followed  this  example;  but  tra- 
dition was  too  strong.  ("Vail,"  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  is  an  old  word  for 
gratuity,  a  shortened  form  of  avail). 

The,  most  contemptible  of  all  givers 
of  tips  is  the  man  that  on  the  sly  fees 
any  servant  of  his  club,  especially  when 
there  is  a  stringent  rule  against  the 
giving  of  gratuites  and  a  Christmas  box 
is  provided  yearly.  He  surely  is  a  sub- 
ject for  the  Committee  on  Ejections. 
He  is  to  be  classed  with  the  member 
that  scissors  periodicals,  or  tears  out  a 
particularly  delightful  picture  in  the  Vie 
Parisienne.  There  are  such  creatures. 
What  does  the  tipping  member  hope  to 
gain?  Better  coffee  at  breakfast?  A 
highball  of  towering  height?  Some  news- 
paper or  magazine  that  happens  at  the 
time  to  be  "in  liand"?  Or  is  he  merely 
a  confirmed  and  shameless  tipster,  who 
cannot  help  tipping,  and  is  to  be  ranked 
!  with  the  sideboard  drinker  and  the 
; "dope  fiend"? 


Studies  in  Ethnology. 

Does      anyone      read  Kinglake's 
Eothen?"    The  book  was  once  famous, 
nd  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
uthor's  reputation  if  he  had  stopped 
lere  and  not  written  his  history  of  the 
rimean  war,  in  spite  of  his  superbly 
lalignant  description  of  Napoleon  III. 
linglake  begins  his  book  of  the  East 
L  Belgrade,  "historic  Belgrade."  Cross- 
ig  from  Semlln,  he  left  "wheelgoing 
urope"  to  see  "the  splendor  and  havoc 
the  East."    Servia  had  tlien  obtained 
kind  of  independence,  but  Belgrade 
as  still  garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops 
jmmanded  by  a  Pasha.    We  allude  to 
lis  book  on  account  ot  the  conversa- 
on,    real   or   imaginary,    between   the : 
asha  and  the  Englishman  for  whom 
-  dragoman  acted  as  interpreter.  The' 
-ha,  towards  the  end  of  the  inter-  j 
w,  made  this  profound  observation :  i 
riirough  all  Feringhistan  the  English  i 
re  foremost  and  best,  for  the  Russians  ' 
re  drilled  swine,  and  the  Germans  are 
eeping  babes,  and  the  Italians  are  the 
;rvants  of  songs,  and  the  French  are  j 
le  sons  of  newspapers,  and  the  Greeks, 
py  are  weavers  of  lies,  but  the  Eng- 
h  and  the  Osmanlees  are  brothers  to- 
iler in  righteousness;  for  the  Osman- 
believe  in   one     only     God,     and  I 
ive  to  the  Koran,  and  destroy  idols  ' 

0  do  the  English  worship  one  God, 

1  abominate  graven  images,  and  tell 
truth,  and  believe  in  a  book,  and 

lough  they  drink  the  juice  of  the 
rape,  yet  to  say  that  they  worship 
leir  prophet  as  God.  or  to  say  that 
ley  are  eaters  of  pork,  these  are  lies — 
es  born  of  Greeks    and    nursed    by ' 

=  W3  '."  I 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

I  had  not  the  disappointment  of  see- 
ing the  boxing  matcli.  But  it  is  pleasant 
to  gather  from  all  the  conflicting  re- 
ports that  Gunboat  Smith  wiien  punched 
simply  remarked,  "Oh,  dearl"— a  most 
harmless  expletive  to  address  to  his  as- 
sailant. You  may  recall  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four's most  furious  oath  on  the  golf 
links  is  "Dear  me!"— which  also  is  very 
much  like  what  it  resembles!  Never- 
theless let  us  be  glad  that  two  great  men 
will  live  together  as  masters  of  the  mild 
expleti\e.— London   Dally  Chronicle. 


Some  Americanisms. 

Part  "Traik— Trinity"  of  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. We  learn  from  it  that  the  fol- 
lo'wing  words  in  the  vocabulary^  of  the 
railway  are  "Americanisms."  Train  boy 
(in  England  a  bo>j,  employed  in  coal 
mines  to  ride  upon  the  "train"),  train 
dis-patcher,  trainshed,  trainway,  ti-ain- 
man. 

To  train,  meaning  to  carry  on,  is  also 
an  Americanism,  but  is  the  verb,  "to 
tram,"  that  is.  to  drive  or  operate  a 
tramcar,  common  in  this  country?  Is 
"trampage,"  the  habit  or  condition  of  a 
tramp,  vagrancy,  in  common  use? 
Tranipooze— to  tramp— is  said  to  be  an 
Americanism  of  many  yeais'  standing, 
but  we  never  saw  or  heard  the  word, 
not  even  in  our  little  village.  Are  these 
survivals  of  the  "tray-buggy"?  Trans- 
portation, meaning  a  ticket  or  pass  for 
'  travelling  by  a  public  conveyance,  is  a-n 
Americanism.  So  is  "transient"  applied 
to  a  guest  at  a  hotel.  So  are  transfer, 
meaning  a  place  or  means  of  transfer, 
transfer  station  and  transfer  table; 
trawl,  a  buoyed  line  used  in  sea  fishing. 

The  gross  misuse  of  "transpire"  for 
occur,  happen,  take  place,  "apparently 
began  in  the  United  States  about  ISOO. 
Yet  this  dictionar.v  cites  Dickens  and 
Laurence  Oliphant  as  fellow-.sinners 
with  Hawthorne  and  W.  L.  Garrison. 
The  misuse  evidently  arose  "from  mis- 
understanding such  a  sentence  as  'What 
had  transpired  during  his  absence  he 
did  not  know.'  "  In  this  sentence 
"transpired"  means  "leaked  out,"  "be- 
i  came  known,"  "escaped  from  secrecy  to 
notice." 

Plymouth  Theatre 

"Under  Cover,"  the  melodrama  by  Roi 
Cooper  Magrue,  wi'th  which  Selwyn  & 
Co.  broke  the  record  for  Boston  runs, 
returned  to  the  Plymouth  Theatre  yes- 
terday for  an  engagement  of  three 
weeks.  Tomorrow  will  begin  the  29th 
week  of  its  engagement  iij  this  city. 
The  present  engagement  is-  positively 
limited  to  three  weeks.  Seats  now  on , 
sale  for  all  performances,  including  the 
usual  Thursday  and  Saturday  matinees. 
The  cast  includes  Rockcliffe  Fellows, 
Jane  Haven,  Edwin  Wolf,  Josephine 
Park,  Theodore  Kehrwald,  Cl.ara  Munch-  ! 
hoff,  Ralph  Morehouse,  Dorothy  Hayes^' 
Wanda  Carlyle,  r^|(fl^ JL^ -fttre;-'T1fober t 
Shaw  and  others.  A  review  of  yester- 
day's performance  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  erlltintJi^  ^ 


THE  RING  AND  THE  BOOKS. 

Bibliophiles,  bibliopoles  and  all  bib- 
liomaniacs are '  interested  in  the 
statement  that  the  steamship  Phila- 
delphia is  bringing  to  this  country 
books  worth  at  least  half  a  million  of 
dollars  bought  at  sales  in  London  by 
Mr.  George  D.  Smith.  The  titles  and 
the  prices  were  published  in  Ameri- 
c:in  newspapers  during  the  sales. 
Many  of  the  books  are  exceedingly 
rare  and  the  prices  were  high.  May 
the  vessel  come  safe  to  port!  There 
Is  no  fear  today  of  any  Omar  on  a 
warship,  believing  in  his  fanaticism  ! 
that  the  Koran  is  the  only  book, 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  fire 
against  nil  libraries.  May  waves  and 
winds  be  favorable!  In  the  going 
down  of  the  Titanic  a  copy  of  Ba- 
con's Essays  in  the  first  edition  was 
lost  with  the  true  and  gentle  lover  of 
books  whose  memory  will  long  be 
preserved  by  the  stately  building 
erected  in  his  name  for  Harvard 
University.  . 

There  is  humor  in  rhe  announce- 
ment of  this  cargo.  Mr.  Smith  aban- 
doned the  trip  to  continue  relief  work  i 
In  London.  "He  gave  his  ticket  to  Mr. 
Abe  Attell,  the  lightweight  boxer,  and 
entrusted  the  bookS' to  his  care  "  The 
fury  of  the  bibliomaniac  has  some- 
times ended  in  theft  and  arson. 
Among  this  tribe,  stealing  a  rare  edi- 
tion or  a  grangerized  voluine  is  re- 
garded as  a  venial  sin.  In  romances 
these  otherwise  harmless  and  gener- 
ally spectacled  maniacs  have  been 
known  to  fire  a  building  to  cover  up 
a  theft.  One  of  the  most  entertaining 
features  of  M.  Anatole  France's  "Re- 
volte  des  Anges"  is  poor  Sariette's 
pursuit  of  the  Lucretius  that  bore  the 
arms  of  Philippe  de  Vendome  an 3 
was  enriched  with  marginal  notes  by 
Voltaire.  There  are  perhaps  still  moiel 
precious  volumes  in  the  hold  of  the 
Philadelphia.  Does  Mr.  Attell  sit  by 
the  boxes,  or  are  the  rarest  treasures 
in  his  cabin  where  he  guards  them 
night  and  day,  with  meals  brought 
to  him  by  the  admiring  steward?  And 
what  a  tribute  to  the  "fancy"!  Not 
to  a  learned  college  professor,  not  to 
a  librarian  versed  in  catalogues,  not 
to  any  bibliographer,  did  Mr  Smith 
entrust  the  costly  freight,  but  to  Mr. 
Abe  Attell,  a  man  of  action  and  of 
proved  courage. 

Books  have  their  fate,  according  to 
the  old  Latin  saw.  While  these  vol- 
umes, highly  prized  and  greatly 
praised,  cross  the  Atlantic  as  with 
banners  waving  and  fanfares  of 
trumpets,  at  a  second  hand  bookshop 
in  Charing  Cross-road  old  books  are 
now  sold  by  weight  at  the  waste-pa- 
per price  of  two  pence  a  pound  or 
seven  pounds  for  a  shilling.  Among 
these  despised  and  rejected  volumes 
are  many  copies  of  Gen.  Booth's 
"Darkest  England,"  in  its  day  a 
/'quick  seller."  Possibly  among  them 
I  is  some  pamphlet  or  some  folio  over- 
1  looked  or  unappreciated  by  buyers 
and  dealer  that  should  now  be  on 
'board  the  Philadelphia  and  under 
:Mr.  Attell's  sleepless  eyes.  No  one  of 
the  books  in  the  hold  or  the  cabin 
lever  approached  "Darkest  England" 
[in  the  number  of  copies  sold;  other- 
wise it  would  not  now  be  on  its  way 
■to  this  country.  Hei-e  is  a  topic  for 
I  moralization. 
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I  MAJESTIC  THEATRE-Miss  Nance 
iO'Neil,  supported  by  the  Majestic 
Ipiayers  in  "Camllle,"  a  drama  v\ 
flve  acts  by  Alexandre  Dumas.  Trans- 
lated by  Charlotte  Porter  for  Miss 
O'Neil. 

lArmnud  Duval  Alfred  Illrkniaii 

IGeorge  Duval  .Tim  (rN>UI 

|G.ist..n   Riciix  Ii-nnl(l  Mf.'k 

\Saint-C;anden3  Un.vnj  jn-i   i  ;i|M' 

jGustavf  Ji'^r  [ih  ( 'rrlin  n 

C^jurt  'lo  Giray  tJtrirj;,'  Coi:u'-if 

'iBaron  do  Varvilh'  I'reiKri,.  (trrn'>iul(' 

I'lTie  Doctor  Burk  s.vinons 

Marguerite  Gauticr  Miss  Xaoc,^  n'N>il 

LMtchette  Finn m-e  Tewksbui.v 

jPrudeuce  Rose  .Moris-ni 

Nauine  Francino  Larrlmor** 

jOlympe  Augusta  GiU 

Jliss  O'Neil's  impersonation  of  Camille 
is  both  interesting  and  memorable.  Her 
cnnceptlon  of  the  paii;  is  strikingly 
original.  Pitched  in  a  quiet  key,  there 
i.s  no  cough,  even  in  the  last  act;  no 
distressing  emphasis  upon  physical  suf- 
I  ferlng. 

j    In  the  first  two  acts  last  night  Miss 
O'Neil  adhered  strictly  to  the  conven- 
■  tlonal.    She  played  with  distinction,  in 
I  the  grand  style,  with  sweeping  gestui-es. 


She  was  haughty,  but  without  the 
brazen  insolence,  the  forced  gayety,  the 
metallic  brilliance  disiTiayed  by  some  of 
her  predecessors  in  the  part. 

As  the  play  progres.sed,  however,  the 
.^pell  of  the  actresses'  sincerity  grew. 
The  impersonation  became  engrossing, 
admirable.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
third  act  Miss  O'Neil's  powers  as  an 
emotional  actress  were  revealed  fully. 
Her  interview  with  the  elder  Duval, 
unsurpassed  in  its  simulation  of  grief 
and  def-palr,  was  a  feature  of  the  per- 
formance, while  the  ballroom  scene  was 
played  with  rare  dignity. 

Miss  O'Neil  was  extraordinarily  ef- 
fective in  the  last  act  by  reason  of  her 
quietness.  Camllle's  palor,  her  languor, 
her  pathetic  feebleness'  were  vividly 
portrayed,  but  when  she  caught  sight 
of  her  changed  face  in  the  miri-or  she  | 
sank,  for  a  moment,  sobbing  to  the  floor  i 
Instead  of  rending  the  air  with  a  fright- 
ful yell.  The  climax  of  the  perform- 
ance Avas  irarhed  when  with  a  wild 
'  outburst  of  jo.\-  she  tottered  to  Armand's 
embrace.  The  closing  scene  was  played 
j  with  infinite  tenderness  and  it  was  in 
j  this  act.  too,  that  the  beauty  of  Miss 
j  O'Neil's  voice  was  most  evident. 

Mr.  Hickman,  well  remembered  as  the 

original  Little  Billy  in  "Trilby,"  and 
;a  well  graced  actor,  was  a  romantic 
jArmand.  He  acted  with  youthful  im- 
jpetuoslty  and  his  outburst  in  the 
i  fourth  act  was  planned  effectively, 
j    Miss   Larrimore  was  sympathetic  as 

Nanine  and  Miss  Morison  devoted  and 

garrulous  as  Prudence,  Mme.  Duvernoy. 

IMiss  Gill  played  Olympe  with  marked 
1  aplomb. 

There  Was  a  lai;ge  and  appreciative 
audience.  Next  week  Miss  O'Neil  will 
be  seen  in  "Leah  the  Forsaken."  The 
supporting  cast  will  include  Walter 
Vi'alker  and  Wilson  Melrose. 

AT  B.  F.  KElTtfS 

John  F.  Conroy,  whose  reputation  as  a 
life-saver  is  national,  and  who  Is  par- 
ticularly well  known  here  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  where  he  has  served  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  a  life-guard,  having 
saved  in  all  something  like  137  lives,  is 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week  with 
i  his  diving  models  in  a  mid-summer 
I  aquatic  specialty.  From  springboards 
high  above  the  stage  Mr.  Conroy  and 
his  diving  girls  give,  with  the  aid  of 
large  mirrors  that  reflect  their  every 
nio\p,  a  demonstration  cf  tiie  various 
di\es.  with  a  number  ot  novelty  dives 
of  which  Mr.  Conro,\-  is  the  originator. 
Extremely  attractive  stage  settings  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  sketch.  The  act  is 
prefaced  by  a  number  of  artistic  poses 
by  Mr.  Conroy  and  the  two  attractiv»? 
young  women,  after  which  Mr.  Conroy 
reveals  to  the  audience  his  own  wonder- 
ful muscular  development. 

Homer  Lind,  late  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  brings  to  Keith's  again 
this  week,  although  slightly  changed  in 
some  of  its  details,  his  musical  play  en- 
titled "The  Singing  Teacher,"  in  which 
Mr.  Lind  has  the  title  role  and  in  a 
couple  of  songs  shows  that  his  voice  re- 
tains its  volume  and  its  charm.  Between 
the  Lind  act  and  Conroy  and  his  diving 
models  breezes  upon  the  stage  Bert 
Fitzglbbons  playing  a  return  engage- 
ment and  scoring  t,his  week  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  success  that  was  his 
when  this  "craziest  of  Brazilian  nuts 
and  king  of  the  daffydills"  last  appeared 
in  Boston. 

Mae  Melville  and  Robert  Higglns— Miss 
Melville  long  ago  established  herself  as 
a  favorite  with  Boston  vaudeville-goers— 
have  a  most  laughable  sketch  in  "Put- 
ting on  Airs,'  'in  which  Miss  Melville 
as  is  only  to  be  expected,  furnishes  her 
full  share  of  the  merriment  by  what  she 
says  and  the  way  she  says  it  and  by 
what  she  wears.  Lottie  Collins,  Jr., 
daughter  of  the  Lottie  Collins  that  made 
"Ta-Ra-Ra"  famous  at  a  time  quite  pre- 
vious to  yesterday,  made  her  first  Amer- 
ican appearance  last  night.  Mjss  Col- 
lins, a  strikingly  attractive  girl,  wore  a 
nuinlier  fo  stunning  gowns  and  sang 
1  rom  a  repertoire  of  oi'iginal  songs,  all  of 
w  hich  were  very  good. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  comprises  Mang 
and  Snyder  as  master  athletes.  Burns 
and  Linn,  novelty  entertainers;  Beau- 
mont and  Arnold  in  the  comedy  "Oh, 
Doctor,"  and  La  Corlo  and  Max  Dinus 
in  those  old  favorites  La  Maxixe,  El 
Tango  and  several  other  of  the  so-called 
modern  dances.  An  interesting  added 
feature  was  the  exhibition  of  moving 
pictures  of  the  last  peaceful  review  of 
troops,  showing  the  three  "war  lords," 
King  George  of  England,  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  the  Kaiser  cf  Germany  at 
their  last  meeting  in  Berlin.- 
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MAJESTIC  -Nance  O'N'ell 

ntrl  tlic  Moje^  in  "Loah,  tlir- 

'■    ■  or      L       .U  \ve?s,"  a  drama 

■J  adapted  from  Dr.  Moserithal's 

rriii  WBltcr  ^^ 

.  Uls  soc  Wilson  M 


OPEN  M'DOWELL ; 
MUSIC  FESTIVAL 
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 .Holen  Klnsell  ,                           ,  „„ j  intor 

 Dorothy  Danahy  than  ever  before.   Many  new  and  inier- 

■   Miss  Ximce  0' Nell  p^Ong  works  by   American  composers 

Dr.  Mosenthal's  drama  is  a  play  of  ^  dramatists  are  to  be  given  in  the 
elemental  emotions  strongly  contrasted, 

of  love  and  hate,  terror  and  joy.  tyran-:  five  days  of  the  f^^t'^^^'^  '^i  '  or,  hlV 

ny  and  oppression,  bigotry  and  meek-  Sunday.     The  Boston  Festival  Orches 

ness                      .      o  soloists   both    vocal    and  Instni- 

The  sombre  part  of  Leah  has  been  'nental.  the  Macdowell  Choral  Club  of 

impersonated  notably  by  Miss  Batemani  Poterboro  of   ...                          t  "^hu, 

.ind   Mme.  Janauschek.     Miss  O'Neil  s  do^ell  choir  of  100  voices  of  Nashua 

■  haracterizatlon  last  evening  was  ad-  !  •viH  l>8  heard 


inirable.  Her  haunting  voice,  har- 
monious gestures  and  emotional  inten- 
sity were  equally  effective  in  her  por- 
trayal of  the  strange,  wild  woman 
,  whoso  fierce  nature  was  swept  by 
I    strong  passions. 

[  She  emphasized  the  ferocity  of  Leah's 
'  love  for  Joseph,  as  well  as  its  clinging 
I  tenderness.  She  wa3  both  submissive 
j  and  imperious,  while  her  eloquent  facial 
j  play  expressed  not  only  pleasure,  expec- 
1  '  tation,  indifference  and  hatred,  but  sugj 
I  gfested  the  womanly  affection  for  het 
I  lover  which  caused  Leah's  transient 
happiness  and  subsequent  misery. 

The  actress  rose  to  tragic  heights  in 
the  third  act  when,  crazed  with  des- 
pair and  ungovernable  rage,  the  Jewesq 
hurls  imprecations  at  the  quaking  Jo- 
seph. 

Mr.  Melrose  was  an  efficient  Joseph.^ 
Mr.  Walker,  as  the  burgomaster,  Father 
Lorenz,  appeared  in  a  part  well  suitedj 
to  him.  Mr.  Hickman's  Nathan  was 
carefully  composed.  He  read  his  lines 
with  marked  effectiveness.  Miss  Bani-j 
coat  was  an  attractive  Madaiina. 

There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience. 

Beginning  next  Monday  matinee  the 
Majestic  Players  will  move  to  the  Wilbur 
Theatre.  They  will  present  "Quincy 
Adams  Sawyer."  The  cast  will  in- 
clude Wilson  Melrose,  Rose  Morison, 
Walter  Walker,  William  DeWolf,  Glayds 
Durrell  and  Billy  Leahy  as  .\bner  Stiles. 

'Mystic  Bird"  sTngs  Popular 
Airs  at  Keith's  with  Mar- 
velous Accuracy. 


Easily  the  most  pleasing  performer  ai| 
Keith's  Theatre  last  evening  was  a  tiny 
canary  bird  from  the  great  Black  for- 
est of  Germany.    It  is  said  this  bird 
earns  a  salarj-  greater  than  that  paid 
•'I  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
i  pared  with  many  average  vaude- 
p    performers,    the    little  songster 
nis  to  be  worth  it. 

,  companied    by    the    sldlful  violin 
■  ing  of  its  owner  and  trainer,  Master 
il,  the  "Mystic  Bird,"  as  the  little 
\ry  is  called,  sweetly  and  with  mar- 
.>,us  accuracy  sang  familiar  popular 
=  .  Even  when  the  music  of  the  violin 
lowered  so  as  to  be  hardly  aadible, 
happv  little  bird  carried  the  air 
ig  without  the  slightest  hesitancy. 
.  .  ,  asionally  improvising  a  bit,  with  the 
jnvous  freedom   which  might   be  we:l 
expected  from  such  a  wonderful  litt.s 
creature.     It   gave   also,   -nith  almost 
startling  ^fidelity,    imitations    of  song 
•'  ids  suggested  by  persons  In  the  audi- 
e.  , 
nother  noteworthy  number  on  the 
miam  was  the  singing  of  Col.  Sam 
■  dsworth.  S4  years  old,  and  Joseph 
Norcross.  76  vears  old,  who  v.ere  de- 
bed  as  the  oidest  minstrel  t?no.-  y.nd 
^«o.   The  colonel's  tenor  is  sweet  and, 
s   partner's    bass    strong,    ani  both 
sang  with  hardly  a  suggestion  of  the, 
wavering  notes  common  In  persons 
much   advanced   ages.     Their  old-time 
-ongs  were  received  with  applause  that 
ceased  only  when  severe  tax  on  the  aged 
minstrels'  efforts  to  satisfy  the  demands 
tor  encores  became  ven'  apparent. 

Other  features  of  the  show  were  Wil- 
■  vd  Simms  and  company  in  a  comeoy 
tch-  "Doc"  O'Neil,  comedian;  Ray- 
nd  and  Caverly.  Dutch  comedians: 
in  C  Rice  and  Sally  Cohen  in  an  ex- 
Uent  sketch  by  M.  H.  Winslow.  en- 
titled "A  Bachelor's  Flat";  James  Dia- 
mond and  Sibyl  Brennan  in  sang-j  and  ^ 
real  nonsense;  the  Heuman  Trio,  c^- , 
cllsts.  and  the  Jordan  Girls,  a  tno  ot 
^oomely  wire  performers.  i 


I  Among  the  composers  who  are  to  have 
I  new  works  produced  are  Deems  Taylor. 
I  Gena  Branscombe,  Arthur  Nevin.  Mabel 
Jw  Daniels,  Chalmers  Clifton,  Lewis  M. 
;  Isaacs  and  Henry  F.  Golbert.  "Pan  an  l 
'  the  Star,"  is  a  new  pantomime  by  Joseph 
(Lindon  Smith,  with  music  by  Edward 
Burllngame  Hill,  to  be  given  Friday 
evening. 

Mme.  Mieler-Narodny,  soprano;  Lou- 
ise Llewellyn,  soprano;  Arthur  Hackett, 
tenor;  Relnald  Werrenrath,  baritone; 
George  Halprin.  pianist,  and  Mile.  Lada, 
dancer,  are  some  of  the  soloists  who 
will  appear  during  the  festival. 

Today's  program  included:   A  Festal 
March,    by    Gena    Branscombe;  "The 
Highwayman,"  ballad  for  solo  baritone, 
by  Deems  Taylor,  with  chorus  of  women's 
voices    and   orchestra:    Southern  Fan- 
1  tasy,  by  William  H.  Humlston:  "Touth 
'  Will  Dance,"  a  play  in  one  act,  by 
(  Ferdinand  Reyher,  introducing  a  series 
of  old  English  Morris  dances  under  the 
'  direction  of  Claude  Wright  of  England. 
•  staged  by  the  author,  assisted  by  Miss 
I  E.'ther  W.  Bates. 

)     Of  the  foregoing  all  but  Mr.  HumlB- 
■  ton's  fantasy  were  written  for  this  fes- 
tival. 

Alfred  Noyes's"The  Highwayman"  has 
been  given  an  excellent  setting.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  a  young  musician  of  New 
York  city  whose  setting  of  Holmes's  ' 
poem,  '"The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  for 
chorus  brought  him  recognition. 

Mr.  Humlston  studied  composition 
with  MacDowell.  He  is  a  New  York 
writer  on  musical  subjects.  He  con- 
ducted his  Southern  Fantasy,  which 
was  first  produced  from  manuscript  by 
the  Orange  Mendelssohn  Society  in 
1906  and  has  since  been  published. 

The  dances  especially  were  enjoyed 
and  were  extremely  beautiful  in  their 
natural  setting  amid  the  pines.  The 
audience  stayed  on  untfl  the  very  end, 
and  applauded  generously  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  musicians  who  are 
taking  part  in  this  year's  festival. 

The  closing  number,  .  In  which  the 
soloist's  voice  contrasts  strongly  with 
those  of  the  chorus,  was  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  bits  of  music  of 
the  evening.  It  proved  to  be  a  careful 
piece  ot  musical  writing,  and  was  so 
well  liked  that  both  composer  and  solo- 
ist had  to  respond  to  curtain  calls. 

Relnald  Werrenrath  sang  the  •olo 
part. 

Practically  the  only  thing  amiss  was 
the  lark  of  spontaneity  in  the  Chorus 
of  Pines.  The  music  at  that  point  did 
not  keep  stride  with  the  dramatic 
action  of  the  poem. 

Even  though  40  women  cried  out,  "I'll 
come  to  theo  by  moonlight  thout:h  hell 
should  bar  the  way."  the  hero  was  un- 
convincing, and  one  doubted  the  bold- 
ness of  the  highwaymen  until  Mr.  Wer- 
renrath sang  again  and  sOpplied  the 
necessary  virile  touch.    .  _ 


tune  I.1.1MV.  The  worK  is  dedicaUM  lo 
Mr*  K.Uvard  MacDowell.  The  com- 
poser has  preserved  in  his  music  all  of 
the  power  and  poignancy  ot  this  tragedy 
of  the  new  school  of  Irish  drama.  Mr 
Pilbert's  aria.  Salambo's  "Invocation 
?o  Ta.  Ith.''  was  omittod  because  of  the 
absence  of  Mme.  Micler  Narodny,  who 
wa.-i  to  have  sung  several  song.-s. 

"King  noberl  of  Sicily,"  a  poem  with 
music  hv  Kosselter  G.  Cole,  was  r^ad 
bv  him  with  his  wife  at  the  P'«"°- 

Gena  Branscombe.  who  is  Mrs.  Gena 
Branscombe-Tonney  of  Canada  accom- 
panied Samuel  Gardner,  a  P"P''  °f 
Franz  Kneisel.  In  two  of  her  own  com- 
p^slUons  lor  the  violin.  »>><1/"-  '^^'^^-f 
Phine  Knight,  who  sang  a  S'""P 
songs  from  the  Branscombe  composi- 
tions. ^ 

Kelley  Is  m  Europe. 
Fd-ar   Stillm^n  Kelley.   who  was  to 
„ave  conducted  the  "Birds"  movement 
lot   his    New    England    symphony,  has 
been  held  up  in  Europe  by  the  war  and 
the  manuscript  Is  with  him. 

Miss  Olive  Kline,  soprano,  and  Reln- 
ald Werrenralli.  baritone,  -were  the  so- 
,lolst»  in  S.  Coleridge  'f^ylors  cantata 
"The  Death  ot  Minnehaha,  with  the 
pTierboro  MacDowell  Choral  Club.  T^W 
also  sang  several  ! 
Marguerite  Dunlap,  contralto,  sang  a ; 
number   of   songs,    and   Carl   ^A  ebster : 

pTaved  ^<"°^  ^'^^  1 

Go.ifrev  Hood  conducted  the  orchestra. 

much  interest  was  created  by  the 
.Morns  dances  yesterday,  as  staged  by 
A  Claude  Wright,  that  Ferdinand  Re>  -  , 
her'8  play.  "Youth  Will  Dance."  which 
serves  as  a  v.:-hlcle  for  the  dances,  will 
be  "iven  again  Monday  afternoon  at  a  , 
special  performance  in  the  open-air  pa- 
seant  stage.  Mr.  Reyher  is  a  pupil  of 
Prof  Gc/^-se  P.  Baker  ot  Harvard, 

Mr  Nevin  in  l>is  miniature  suite  Loves 
Dreams  tor  orchestra  was  true  to  the 
promise  of  the  suite  program  A  Twi- 
light at  Vine  -Vcre  ;  B.  "Neath  the 
Baloonv  "  :  C.  "The  Brook  at  Dawn  ;  D, 
"Butterflies"  :  E.  "At  the  Tournament. 

The  movements,  for  all  their  charm 
and  caprlciousness.  had  unity  and 
pleased  the  audience  immensely. 

The  svmphonlc  prologue  to  bynge  s 
Riders  to  the  Sea  by  Gilbert  Is  almost 
Wagnerian  in  its  scope.  The  listener 
fairly  hears  the  howling  and  shrickin 
of  the  wind  and  sea  as  it  come  to  the 
tars  of  the  Irish  fisherman's  wife  when 
she  hears  of  the  loss  ot  her  sixth  and 
last  son  in  the  sea.  Her  lament  gives 
wav  to  resignation  and  final  peace  as 
the  prologue  closes.  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
generously  applauded. 

Miss  Daniels  Efficient. 
Miss   Daniels   in   her    Fairy  Scher^zo 
tor   orchestra   showed    thorough  tech- 
nlcue   and   a   good   knowledge   of  her 
It  will  make  one  movement  or 


group.''   and  "begin   ah  'animat'^d   clan  ■ 
!  In  which  r\n  finally  takes  pa'il. 

j  Astounded  by  Star. 

A  water  nymph  appears  as  the  dance 
ends  and  begins  a  slow  and  mournful 
j  dance     in     which     the     star  appeal.^ 
.again  and  a  priest,  followed  by  vesial 
i  \  ii  giiis  with  lighted  torches,  crosses  th. 
■A\K<\^-     to     disappear.     Pan     and  th.- 

nymphs  see  the  star  tor  the  flrst^me 
and  crouch  in  terror  together.  The 
priest  and  the  virgins  rush  on  the  scene 
to  kindle  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  and 
invoke  the  aid  ot  the  gods  to  avert 
the  influence  ot  the  star. 

hi    answer   the   nine   muses,   led    by  . 
Terpsichore,  appear.    The  Three  Graces  ; 
are  seen  In  the  background.  Terpsichorp  j 
pours    a    libation    on    the    altar,    after  , 
which  she  dances  wildly  and  recklessly  1; 
and    at    the    end    discovers    I'an  dead. 
The  others  stand  traiisllxed.  Thunders 
roll  and  lightning  flashes  and  the  scene 
fades  away  to  typify  the  dawn  of  a  new 
art  and  civilization. 

The  music  becomes  triumphant  in  i' 
character  as  the  light  comes  again  to  m 
disclose  groups  of  maidens  representing! 
the  spirits  of  Music.  Poetry.  'Painting,  \ 
Religion,  etc.  Centuries  have  passed  and  , 

i  the  altar  of  the  old  gods  is  almost  do-  ; 

I  stroyed.    One  of  the  maidens,  the  spirit; 

lot  art.  approaches  and  kneel.s  before  U.  i 

I     Vague  figures  of  great  artists  appear. 

:  They  offer  a  lamp  and  oil  lo  the  maiden, 
who"  lights   it   at   the  altar   Are  which 
she  discovers  still  alive.  The  pantomime;! 
ends  with  that  .scene  which  is  Intended  j| 

!  to   suggest   that,    though   Pan   Is   dead,  i 

j  his  .spirit  remains  and  .\rt  lives.  || 

I  The  Cast  of  Characters.  j 

j     The  part  ot  Pan  was  taken  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Smith ;  Henri  Emetaz  was  j 
the   Priest   and   Mrs.   Robert  Parmelco 
appeared    as    Art.      Mile    Elolse    Lada  i 
performed   the  dances     of     tlie  wood 
nymph   and   Terpsichore.  I 

"The  Poppy,"  an  aria  tor  tenor  and| 
orchestra  by  Chalmers  Clifton,  after  the 
poem  by  Francis  Thomson,  was  well 
received  by  the  audience.  Arthur 
Hackett.  the  soloist,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. ,.  .  •  _i 
Mr  Clifton  Is  a  native  of  Mississippi. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1912  and  received  the  Sheldon  fellow 
ship  tor  musical  excellence.  For  the 
last  two  vears  ho  has  been  the  pupil  of 
Vincent  d'Indy  and  Andre  Gcdalge  ir 
Paris.                                      ,  , 

Mile.    Lada   gave  several  interpreta 
tive  dances  of  the  Russian  school  and 
Henry  F.  Gilbert  conducted  his  Comedy 
Overture.  ^    ,  . 

George  Halprin  of  New  York  cit> 
wa.s  recalled  several  times  after  his 
performance  of  Liszt's  concerto  in  E 
flat  for  piano  and  orchestra  at  the 
afternoon  performance.  Mr.  Halprin 
showed  a  technic  and  command  of  his 


craft.     ai.    "i"    -  ; 

an  unfinished  suite.    It  was  light  .gjl'..u 
fanciful  as  its  nan^e. 

"Pan  and  the  Star."  a  one-p'  ct  panto- 
mime by  Joseph  Lindon  Si^r...h  with  in-  equal  to  the  de- 
terpretative  d...ices  by  .  -^l"^; J-^^.f'  ""^  '^ands  of  Liszt's  work, 
the  pageant  st:'!;o  in  t  .,ie  pines  win  oe 


the  features 


PETERBORO.  N.  H.,  Aug.  2J-New 
works  by  Mabel  W.  Daniels.  Gena 
Branscombe.  Arthur  Nevin.  Henry  F. 
Gilbert  and  Rossetter  G.  Cole  were  the 
features  of  today's  programs  of  the 
MacDowell  music  festival  in  the  Peter- 
boro  town  hail.  The  compositions  were 
for  orchestra,  voice  and  Instruments. 

Miss  Jflabc!  Daniels,  who  is  director 
of  musc  at  Simmons  College,  conducted 
UeT^  Fairy  Scherzo  for  orchestra.  Miss 
Daniels  wag  leader  of  the  Glee  Club 
while  at  Kadcliffe  College.  She  studied 
composition  under  George  W.  Chad- 
wick,  and  later  abroad.  Miss  Daniels 
has  published  many  songs,  and  "The 
Desolate  City,"  for  baritone  and  orches- 
tra, which  was  first  produced  here  last 
year. 

"Love  Dreams,"  a  miniature  suite  for 
orchestra,  was  Mr.  Nevin's  offering  at 
the  festival  this  year.  The  suite  was 
originally  written  for  his  wife  and  lias 
a  program  of  scenes  about  the  com- 
poser's home  at  Vine  Acre,  near  Pitts- 
burgh. It  has  been  completed  only 
recently.  Mr.  Nevin  has  written  two 
operas  and  many  songs  and  piano  pieces. 
Symphonic  Prologue. 

Henry  F.  Gilbert's  symphonic  pro- 
logue to  "Riders  ot  the  Sea."  a  tragedy 

■   ,T    M    S-  nio,  was  given  for  the  first 


's  program. 


PETERBORO,  N.  H..  Aug.  22— "Pan 
and  the  Star,"  a  pantomime  by  Joseph 
Lindon  Smith  and  a  feature  of  the 
MacDowell  music  festival,  was  given 
tonight  under  ideal  conditions  on  the 
open-air  stage  among  the  pines,  with 
Ml.  Monadnock  looming  faintly  in  the 
starlight  as  a  background.  More  tlian 
50  persons  from  the  MacDowell  colony 
here  and  society  resorts  in  the  nelgli- 
borhoo'd  toolc  part. 

The  work  was  written  especially  for 
production  on  the  pageant  stage  at 
night.  The  performance  was  enthu- 
slostlcally  applauded,  and  both  Mr. 
Smith  and  Edward  Burlingame  Hill, 
who  wrote  the  incidental  music,  were 
called  for. 

The  scenario  of  the  pantomime  is 
written  around  an  early  Christian  leg- 
end that  when  Christ  was  born  the 
world  was  filled  with  the  groans  and 
lamentations  of  the  dying  gods  of 
Grecian  mythology.  This  moment  is 
expressed  in  Mr.  Smith's  woY'k  by  the 
appearance  ot  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 
announcing  the  birth  of  the  new  re- 
ligion and  the  consequent  death  ot  the 
oM  which  tlie  god  Pan  typified. 

Amid  Greek  Settings. 
The  f?rst  scene  shows  Pan  asleep  on 
a  bank  of  ferns  in  the  mI4st  of  a  grove 
surrounded  by  rocks.  On  one  side  is 
the  portico  of  a  Greek  temple,  and  on 
the  other  an  altar,  with  a  piece  of 
ancient  sculpture  near  by.  Near  the 
tempFe  is  a.  shepherd  weaving  a  garland 
of  flowers. 

Two  little  fauns  appear  from  eacs 
side  of  the  stage  and  wake  the  sleeping 
god  by  their  antics. 

Pan  calls  the  fauns  to  him  and  shows 
them  his  pipes.  After  they  have  tried 
In  vain  to  play  them  he  plays  a  tune 
which  stops  when  shepherds  enter  the 
grove  and  Pan  and  the  fauns  disappear. 

Garlands  are  offered  on  the  altar  by 
the  shepherds.    A  star  appears  in  the 
heavens.     It  is  exceptional  in  size  and 
brilliancy.    Us  influence,  presaging  the  , 
downfall  of  paganism  and  the  rite  of] 
Christianity.  Is  felt  by  the  worshippers,  j 
It  changes  into  n  cross  and  fades  away. 
They   become    alarmed    and    leave  the 
grove  to  fire-flies  flashing  in  the  g*th- j 
erlng  darkness. 

Pan  plavs  again  as  !he  moon  appears 
and  the  grove  is  filled  with  fauns  and 
wood  nvmphs  who  come  out  from  the 
J.runks   of  trees.     They   form   int.,  two 


One  of  the  Bright  Spots. 

Edward  Ballantine's  prelude  to  "The 
Delectable  p'orest,"  a  play  by  Hermann 
Hagedorn.  ranks  with  Henry  F.  Gil- 
bert's symphonic  prologue.  "Riders  to 
the  Sea,"  as  one  of  the  bright  si)Ots  in 
this  year's  festival.  The  hero  of  the 
play,  a  young  knight  on  his  way  to  the 
hunt,  meets  imps  and  fairies  and  finally 
the  Lady  Fay,  to  whom  he  offers  his 
undying  love.  She  rewards  him  with 
happiness  while  the  fairies  acclaim  him 
king.  , 

Mr.  Ballantine  in  his  music  keeps  the 
Imagery  of  his  inspiration  and  suggests 
the  scenes  in  a  musical  fashion  that 
delighted  his  audience  today. 

Mr.  Ballantine  is  an  instructor  of 
music  in  Harvard.  He  was  graduated 
'  from  Harvard  in  1907,  winning  the  higli- 
I  est  hono-.s  in  music.  He  studied  com- 
position under  Frederick  Converse.  After 
I  two  years  of  study  in  Berlin  he  entered 
Ithe  Scola  Cantorum  in  Paris,  where  he 
1  remained   one  year.     His  compositions 

include    songs,    piano    pieces,  chamber 
I  music  and  orchestral  pieces. 
I    A   new  work  that  pleased  the  audi 
lence  was  the  first  two  movements  of  a 
'  ballet  suite.   "Atalanta,"  by  Lewis  M. 

Isaacs.    Mr   Isaacs  is  a  lawyi?r  of  New 

Y'ork  city  and  a  member  of  the  Mac-| 

Dowell  colony, 
Louise  Llewellyn,  who  made  her  debut 

in  Jordan  Hall  last  winter,  was  heard 
'  in  a  group  of  Bohemian  folk  songs 
I  which  she  sang  in  costume.  She  also 
I  sang  a  group  of  Breton  folk  songs. 
I  Marguerite     Dunlap.      contralto,  and 

Reinald  Werrenrath,  baritone,  were 
I  also  heard  again  in  song  groups.  ^ 

PETERBORO,  A.  il..  -mis- 
closing  performance  of  the  MacDowell 
Music  Festival  on  the  pageant  stage  in 
the  pines  this  afternoon  'svas  the  largest 
attended  of  all  the  five  days'  program. 
Many  of  the  vistors  here  today  were 
from  southern  New  Hampshire,  attract- 
ed by  Haydn's  "Creation,"  as  Produced 
under  the  direction  of  Eusebius  God- 
frey Hood,  conductor  of  the  Manches- 
ter. Nashua.  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
'  Choral  societies.  . 

i     Miss    Olive    Kline.  soP'^'^f'^^^^/^ste- 
:  Hackett.  tenor,  and  Percy  Rector  bte 
phens.    bass,    were  the 
chorus  was  made  up  of  the  "  ^ 

MacDowell  Choral  Club  of  .o  ^'"ces 
ihe  MacDowell  Choir  of  >«as'»>f .  °Vin 
voices    Careful  training  was  evident  in 
the  work  of  the  combined  ^ 

Reinald  Werrenrath  ^^fj^^e^Th* 
•  Oben,   wo  die  Sterncn  (^■";'^<'"- 
■■c-  from  the  ln<i'  "''''^ 


otiicr 

'  ■  i'j  I'l  ti\  i-i).  im  well 

luniiel  s  L,argo.  Much  credit  for  the 
■  '^ss  of  this  year's  festival  is  due  to 
uniformly  splendid  work  of  the  Bos- 
Festival  Orchestra,  of  which  John 
'rowiey  is  the  principal. 


'er- 
sonal 


A  feature  of  the  season  at 
^'ovent  Garden  was  the  re- 
markable success  of  Mile. 
Notes  Muzio,  a  young  Italian 
inger,  about  22  years  old.  She  appeared 
1  several  new  roles  and  succeeded  Mme. 
lelba  in  "La  Boheme"  and  "Otello." 
It  is  said  that  the  singer's  father  was 
ormerly  one  of  the  musical  assistants 
the  stage  and  that  each  year  she 
rould  accompany  him  from  Italy  to 
ovent  Garden. 

Her  father  intended  her  to  be  a  harp- 
it  and  she  was  taught  to  play  this  in- 
trument  in  London.  She  also  learned 
speak  English  fluently.  But  her  voice 
as  the  greater  gift.  Members  of  the 
[rand  Opera  Syndicate  heard  her  in 
irnnd  opera  at  Milan  and  engaged  her 
pr  Covent  Garden.  Besides  "La  Bo- 
feme"  and  "Otello"  she  has  sung  the 
fading  roles  in  "Tosca,"  "Mefistofele," 
Manon   Lescaut"   and  "Falstaff." 

\iiss  Emmy  Destinn  lately  told  an  in- 
iewer  her  reason."?  for  refusing  an 
of  £1500    a    week    to    appear  in 
iture." 

i  liad  two  reasons,"  said  the  singer, 

'  not  wishing  to  go  into  vaudeville: 
is  that  it  would  be  most  unfair  of 
to  compete  with  music-hail  artists 
iieir  field  when  they  have  no  chance 
ompete  against  me  in  mine.    It  is 
that   I   have   any  feeling  against 
I  aiety   theatres.     In   their   way  they 
ie  quite  as -important  as  Covent  Gar- 
l>n.    But— and  this  is  my  second  reason 
!•   refusing  a  very  generous  offer— I 
'li  t  want  to  sing  before  an  audience 
'">nced  chiefly   by   curiosity  to  see 
a  grandj' opera  singer  will  do  in  a  j 
L-hall.    I(prefer  having  my  art  ap- 
.iLiated  rather  than  my  courage." 

This   year's   winner  of   the   Prix  de 
■lome   is   Marcel   Dupre,    a    native  of 
iouen.     The   historic    prize,    wliich  is 
ffered  by  the  National  Conservatoire  to 
:s  students,  carries  with  it  three  years' 
evidence  at  the  Villa  Medicis  in  Rome 
3r  further  study  and  composition 
Marcel  Dupre  has  studied  his  art  since 
arliest   boyhood.     His   first  instructor 
/as  lii.i  father  and  so  thoroughly  did  he 
hcorporate  the  principles  of  music  into 
is  son  that  the  lad  gave  an  organ  re- 
ital  at  the  age  of  8.    When  he  was  12 
cars    old    Dupre    became    his  father's 
2gular  assistart  at  Rouen.    Two  years 
ter    his    oratorio,     "Les    Anges  de 
lacob,"  was  pei'formed.  I 
In  190.5  Dupre  went  to  Paris  to  study.  ' 
/loosing  as  his  master  Prof.   Diemer.  ' 
""nder  the  latter  the  young  man  won  the ' 
Tcmiere  prix  de  piano  and  two  years 
ter,  while  studying  with  the  late  Alex- 
nilre  Guilmant,  he  won  a  premier  prix 
^iie.      Under    his    last  professor, 
r.  young  Dupie  .gained  a  premier 
<le  fugue.    Since  1906  the  musician 
iieen  Widor's  assistant  in  the  Church 
I    Sulpice,  Paris. — Musical  America. 

PROPHETS  ALL 

English  and  American  journals  have 
illuded  to  novels  and  dramas  that 
gave   prophetic   descriptions   of  the 
ar  now  raging;  also  to  articles  and 
mphlets  by  military  experts,  pro- 
ssional  and  amateur,  who  have  fore- 
iikl  how  England  would  finally  con- 
luer  Germany  or  be  conquered.    It  Is 
lot  necessary  to  go  back  to  "The  Bat- 
If  of  Dorking,"  or  to  Du  Maurier's 
'lay.     Mr.    Hilaire    Belloc's  article 
iiout  Liege  and  its  fortresses,  pub- 
I  ished  in  the  London  Magazine  more 
'  ban  two  years  ago,  was  more  aston- 
-hlng  in  its  accuracy.    Having  de- 
^  libed   the    fortiflcations   of  Liege, 
Mr.   Belloc  then   predicted  that  the 
lerman  soldiers  would  rapidly  form 
I    circuit  around  the  great  ring  of 
i  rts  and  their  supreme  attempt  at 
ipture  would  be  before  the  French 
)r  British  troops  could  arrive  In  aid 
f  the  Belgians. 

No  journal  or  magazine,  however, 
as  mentioned  a  singular  poem,  "Die 
etze  Schlacht"  ("The  Last  Battle"), 
/hich  was  published  in  German  soon 
■fter  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and 
t-as  translated  into  French  in  1873. 
'he  author,  Friedrich  Stampft,  born 
n  Dusseldorf.  employed  in  a  military 
ffice,  served  in  the  war,  and  at  Sedan 
■onceived  the  idea  of  his  strange 
pic.  For  writing  it,  he  was  reduced 
the  ranks,  and  afterwards  con- 
lemned  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress 
or  fifteen  years.  .  He  made  his  es- 
jape,  fled  to  Switzerland  and  died 
it  Uic  agf  of  thirty-five.  This 


is  the  story  told  by  the  French  trans- 
lator. There  is  no  sketch  of  Stampft 
(or  Staempft)  in  the  leading  German 
encyclopaedias. 

The  argument  of  this  epic  is  as 
follows:  In  1909  there  were  only  two 
Empires  in  Europe,  the  Russian  under 
Nicholas  II.  and  the  German  under 
Wilhelm  III.  Their  car  of  state  was 
drawn  by  minor  rulers,  as  Tamer- 
lane's chariot  was  drawn  by  "pam- 
pered jades  of  Asia."  Louis  Philippe 
III.,  the  heir  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
Napoleon  V.,  King  of  Corsica,  were 
among  them.  But  the  world  wearied 
of  these  two  Emperors,  and  great  men 
of  the  Union,  a  society  that  succeed- 
ed the  International,  put  an  end  for- 
ever to  all  kings  and  princes.  Driv- 
ing them  into  an  amphitheatre,  they 
killed  the  rulers,  mighty  and  minor, 
as  so  many  wild  beasts.  This  prophecy 
of  a  German  in  the  early  Seventies 
shocked  even  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  who 
wrote  a  savage  article  against  the 
poem  denouncing  it  as  the  final  word 
in  "red  literature." 

Of  course  all  these  prophetic  articles 
now  seem  astonishing,  even  when  they 
are  thus  far  accurate.  No  mention  is 
now  made  of  the  prophetic  articles 
that  turn  out  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  truth.  In  this  respect  he  proph- 
ecies are  to  be  classed  with  appar- 
itions, telepathic  messages,  predic- 
tions of  such  soothsayers  as  Mme. 
Thebes.  A  few  astonish  by  their 
verisimilitude.  Many  prove  to  be 
j  purely  fantastical  and  are  at  once  for- 
gotten or  ignored. 

Industry  Is  a  very  fine  thing. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  which  w« 
have  any  knowledge. 

Yet  do  not  frown,   "do  not  weep  for  me," 
when  X  state  that  I  don't  like  it. 

It  doesn't  agree  with  me. 

I  prefer  indolence. 

I  am  happiest  when  I  am  idle. 

I  could  live  for  months  without  performing 
any  kind  of  labor,  and  at  the  exjilration  of 
that  time  I  should  feel  fresh  aud  vigorous 
enough  To  go  right  on  in  the  same  way  for 
numerous  more  mouths. 

  i 

Mr.  Johnson  at  Work. 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 
The  superficial  observer,  seeing  me  | 
apparently  at  ease  and  unoccupied  this 
summer,  concluded  that  I  had  put  aside 
my  colossal  work  (sold  only  by  sub- 
scription); yet  when  to  outward  view  I 
was  idle  or  Indulging  myself  In  desul- 
tory reading,  I  was  constantly  collect- 
ing material  for  the  13th  volume,  noting 
manners  and  customs  from  the  time  of 
the  cavemen  to  the  present  period  of 
steam  yachts,  clubs  and  summer  pal- 
aces. I  confess  at  once  that  I  am  not  | 
reading  the  European  news  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  I  shall  wait  till  the  war 
is  over  and  then  read  some  impartial 
history  written  by  a  learned  Pategonian 
or  a  deep-thinking  Brazilian  professor. 

An  Ancient  Rounder. 

When  the  war  broke  out  I  was  inter- 
ested In  The  Apologia  of  Apuleius,  his 
speech  In  his  own  defence  at  Sabrata , 
(now  Zowara)  when  he  was  accused  of , 
having   won   a   rich    widow    by  prao-  \ 
tices  of  magic.    I  then  learned  that  the ; 
Turkish  bath  as  a  refresher  after  an 
alcoholic   night  was   known    and  es-, 
teemed  in  150  A,  D.    One  of  the  wit- > 
nesses    that    swore    against  Apuleius 
1  was  a  citizen  of  Oea,   named  .Tunius 
Crassus,    who,    '.t   appears,    was  often 
"up     the     pole,"     to     use       a    mod-  i 
ern      English      expression.       Apuleius  \ 
described     him     as     "now  evapora- 
ting  the  sweat  of  intoxication  at  the; 
bath  that  he  may  be  equal  to  a  fresh  : 
drinking  bout  after  supper."    And  note 
the  appearance  of  the  said  Junius  Cras- 
sus before  he  entered  the  bath:  "His 
eyes  heavy  with  wine,  his  lids  swollen, 
his  broad  grin,  his  slobbering  lips,  his  , 
harsh  voice,   his  trembling  hands,   his  j 
breath  reeking  of  the  cook  shop."  i 

Cunninghame  Graham. 

I  have  also  enjoyed  hugely  the  vol- 
umes of  short  tales  and  sketches  by  R. 
B.  Cunninghame  Graham,  especially  the 
prefaces  to  these  volumes.  Writing  of 
his  adventures  in  South  America,  Mo- 
rocco, Spain,  Scotland,  he  discloses  him- 
self as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  pagan 
gentleman,  one,  who  as  Henley  said  of 
George  Borrow,  would  have  "steered  for 
the  Spanish  Main,  bent  on  making  car- 
bonadoes of  your  Don."  We  see  him 
now  crushing  with  his  teeth  a  drinking- 
glass  into  powder  after  the  manner  of 
Sir  Richard  GrenvlUe.  Our  civilization 
Is  to  him  a  veneer  of  commercialism  and 
hypocrisy.  He  gives  this  glimpse  of  club 
life  iii  London:  ''When  a  friend  comes 
up  for  election  at  a  club  we  do  not  go 
about  saying  he  le  a  swindler  and  a 

rogue  (that  would  be  actionable  and 
hence  immoral),  but  very  quietly,  after 
having  said  we  hope  that  Jones  will  bo 
elected,  drop  a  black  bullet  in  the  urn. 
The  same  thing  happens  to  a  writer, 
and  his  friends  and  critics  straightway 
fall  upon  him,  frequently  not  becausa 
of  anything  he  writes,  but  from  politi- 


cal, religious^  or  from  social  prejifdlce, 
just  like  a  hundredweight  of  bricks." 
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Mr.  Smithers's  Nose. 

It  is  said  that  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  a 
horse  suffered  from  lock.law.  Dr.  J. 
Burge  prescribed  beer  and  after  17  days 
the  animal's  jaws  began  to  loosen.  I 
have  known  men  whose  jaws  were 
easily  relaxed  after  several  glasses  ol 
beer  within  an  hour,  even  in  the  Por- 
phyry Club. 

Spending  a  "week  end"  at  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  one  of  "our  best  people"—* 
for  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  a  sociologist  to 
know  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
I  was  dozing  on  the  veranda  when  I 
heard  young  Harold  Smithers  complain- 
ing of  his  red  nose  to  a  sympathetio 
friend.  This  nose  has  given  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  Smithers,  a  most  estima- 
ble person,  is  unduly  given  to  strong 
waters  and  rhalt  beverages.  While  it  19 
not  yet  Bardolphlan  it  makes  one  think 
of  the  song  rude  boys  sang  about  Thom- 
as Paine  when  he  passed  in  the  street: 

Tom  Paine  has  come  from  far.  from  far; 
His  nose  is  like  a  blazing  star. 

"But  it  is  Improving,"  said  Smithers. 
"When  I  shave,  I  coat  my  nose  with 
latfier,  and  rub  it  in.  After  I  wash  my 
face,  I  apply  rose  Attar  to  the  nose.  It 
contracts  the  pores.  You  know  it  is  a 
favorite  face-food  of  the  royal  families. 
I  know  this  is  so,  for  it  says  so  on  the 
bottle.  Just  at  present,  my  nose  is  a 
little  streaked;  there  are  pale  bands  be- 
tween the  red,  but  in  a  year  or  so,  it 
will  be  all  right." 


into  a  daring  Parisienne,  captures  the 
adoring  count. 

Miss  Hajos  is  always  a  delight  to  the 
eye,  but  last  night  her  charms  were  at 
first  concealed  by  make-up  and  cos- 
tume. Then  it  wa.s  that  her  consum- 
mate .<;kill  as  a  comedian  triumphed. 
She  played  with  Irresistible  gaiety, 
liiffuancy  and  humor.  Later  in  the 
quaint  gala  dress  of  the  Hungarian 
reasantry,  managed  by  her  with  in- 
finite skill,  and  finally  in  modern  attire, 
her  personal  loveliness  was  restored. 
Throughout  she  was  liighly  entertain- 
ing, and  her  part  has  been  thought  out 

,  and  elaborated  with  the  utmost  skill. 

j  How  amusing  lier  table  manners  In  the 
first  act  and  her  cornmeriLs  upon  the 

I  laiiies  of  Pa'"s  in  the  second.  With 
what  gusto  she  speaks  her  lines!  Her 
enjoyment  is  contagious.  Her  voice, 
too.  is  attractive,  and  she  sings  pure^ 
and  well.  Her  "Hazazaa"  number  was 
Insistently  redemanded. 

The  company  on  the  whole  is  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  Leone  is  Pali  Racz  to  the 
life,  imposing  in  appearance,  passionate, 
explosive  alike  in  wratli  and  paternal 
affection,  while  the  actor  emphasized 
adroitly  this  musician's  colossal  con- 
ceit and  petty  vanity. 

Mr.  Meakins  was  a  capal^le  Gaston, 
fount  Irini.  and  Mr.  Duffey  a  manly 
T^aczi.  Miss  Pawloska,  as  Jiliska, 
displayed  a  pleasing  personality,  a  well- 
trained  voice,  remarkable  for  its  quality, 

[  richness  and  sonority.  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
unctuous  as  Cadeaux. 


A  Call  to  Subscribers. 

A  man  told  me  the  other  day  that  ' 
there  is  a  restaurant,  or  rather  a  luncU 
counter.  In  New  York,  where  thev  make 
a  specialty  of  rice  pudding,  a  pudding 
to  which  I  am  passionately  addicted ; 
but  there  must  be  plenty  of  raisins.  Now 
the  raisins  often  sin^  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dish.  I  have  neve'r  found  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  this  fact,  although  I 
have  consulted  the  books  treating  of 
natural  philosophy  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle  to  the  present.  At  this  lunch 
counter  the  server  asks  a  customer, 
"Deep?"  If  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  the 
spoon  goes  like  a  dredge  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  the  customer  pays  an 
additional  5  cents.  My  informant  had 
unfortunately  forgotten  the  location  of 
this  eating  house.  I  hope  next  fall  to 
visit  New  York  to  verify  this  statement 
and  others  equally  important;  but  even 
if  I  succeed  in  procuring  a  railway 
ticket,  the  price  of  rice  puddinsf  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  may  then  be  prohibi- 
tive. Some  of  the  subscribers  to  my 
colossal  work  might  well  send  a  checU 
or  postoffice  order  instead  of  letters  in- 
quiring the  date  of  publication. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Quahaugit,  Aug.  22.  J 


COLONIAL  THEATRE— "Sari,"  an 
operetta  in  two  acts  by  Julius  Wilhelm 
and  Fritz  Greenbaum.  English  book 
and  lyrics  by  C.  C.  S.  Cushing  and  E. 
P.  Heath.  Music  by  Emmerich  Kalman. 
First  performance  In  Boston. 

Pali  Riicz   Henry  Leone 

Lar/zi    '  '  J.  Humbird  Duffey 

Sari      '   Mizzi  pajos 

Kin  l  i  .  .   liva  Ball 

Tisk  i  Fekete  Marshall  Vincent 

Jiiliska  Fekete  Irene  Pawloska 

i;actr>n   Charles  Meakius 

rarlenux   'Ruit  Gilbert 

f  ount  Estragon  Alfred  Deery 

The  season  opened  brilUantly  at  the 
•Colonial  Theatre  last  evening.  There 
was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

"Sari"  is  musically  much  more  than 
a  "Viennese  operetta  with  a  waltz.  Mr. 
Kalman's  music  is  tuneful,  rhythmic- 
ally varied  and  Ingeniously  scored. 
There  are  simple  melodies  that  fit  the 
girlishness  of  the  heroine  and  there  are 
more  elaborate  paijes  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses, exotic  music  for  the  sake  of 
national  color  and  for  the  dances. 

By  the  side  of  "Love  Has  Wings," 
"Softly  Through  the  Summer  Night" 
and  "Love's  Own  Sweet  Song"  may  be 
placed  the  music  for  the  "Hazazaa," 
while  there  are  concerted  pieces,  "P'ici? 
a  Husband"  and  "There's  No  Place 
Like  Home  for  You"  that  have  a  con- 
versational flow  and  marked  character. 

The  piece  has  been  seen  in  European 
cities  as  "Der  Zlgeunerprimas."  The 
first  act  is  the  most  interesting,  and  in 
it  tlie  chief  characters  are  drawn  and 
revealed  with  a  \'ividness  seldom  found 
in  the  world  of  operetta. 

Sari,   the  daugliter  of  Pali   Racz,  a 
gypsy  leader,  is  afflicted  witli  a  genius 
father  and  a  geniu,*  la-other.    Both  are 
bitterly  opposed  in  their  musical  views. 
Sari,  a  sort  of  Hungarian  Buiitj',  keeps 
house  and  mends  the  faniih-  miarrels. 
In  the  courtyard  of  her  father's  house. 
I  In  the  first  act,  she  cuts  bread  for.^he 
other  children  and   calls  resignedly  to 
her  disputing  kinsmen,  "Come,  geniuses, 
eat  your  soup."    She  is  prim  and  prac- 
tical, but  she  lias  ready  wit  and  a  good 
disposition,  and  she  is  pretty. 
I      Her  father  jeers  at  her  for  being  like  • 
I  Qier  mother,  his  firF.t  wife,  who,  wise  in 
her  generation,  on  the  ila>"s  of  his  pa-,  .it 
concerts  stayed  at  liometo  niake  goula.^li  ^ 
No%v  he  wislies  to  marry  a  fourth  time.  | 
'but  Sari  sees  the  inconsruity  of  his  a£;e,  \ 
j  his  gout  and  his  desperate  assumi:)tion  j 
'.  of  youthfulness  and  urges  him  to  re-  j 
I  frain.    Moreover  Juliska  loves  his  son  | 
i  Laczi  and  her  love  is  returned.  I 
I     In  the  second  act  Pali  goes  to  play  j 
at  Count  Irini's  house  in  Paris.    Here,  j 
despite  his  dyed  hair,  age  is  too  much  \ 
for  him  and  his  son  triumphs  both  in  j 
music  and  love  wbilr   Sari,  transformed  I 


This  week's  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  is 
a  laugh-producer  in  no  uncertain  sense. 
There  was  a  large  audience  last  even- 
ing and  many  recalls.  Perhaps  the  fun- 
niest act  on  the  bill  was  that  of  James 
B.  Donovan  and  Miss  Marie  Lee  in  their 
original  sketch,  "Doing  Well,  Thank 
You."  Mr.  Donovan  is  funny  after  the 
grand  old  style  of  the  late  Billy  Barry 
and  again  of  those  delightful  types  of 
Celtic  entertainers,  Leonard  and  Whlt- 
tey. 

Another  act  that  created  its  share  of 
laughter  and  bore  the  stamp  of  orig- 
inality was  that  Fred  Sosman,  assisted 
by  George  Fairman  at  the  piano.  Mr. 
Sosman  affects  a  style  all  his  own,  his 
act  Is  varied  and  nothing  if  not  a  dem- 
onstration of  versatility. 

Mabel  Berra,  whom  we  have  seen  In 
musical  comedy,  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  bill.  Her  voice  Is  a  soprano  of 
wide  range.  Her  staccato  and  trill  were 
applauded  and  each  of  her  numbers 
she  dressed  becomingly  to  the  theme; 
nor  Is  she  lacking  in  physical  charm. 

"Tango  Chief,"  the  dancing  horse,  was 
the  novelty  of  the  evening,  exhibited  by 
George  R.  Hobbs,  "the  mlllioiTaire  cow- 
boy." The  horse  is  a  handsome  black, 
spirited  and  eager  for  his  task.  His 
rider  puts  him  through  some  novel 
steps  and  he  bows  his  acknowledge- 
ments In  courtly  style. 

S.  Miller  Kent  and  company,  in  "The 
Real  Q,"  appeared  in  an  intensely  dra- 
matic sketch,  wniile  the  act  sounds  p 
new  note  In  vaudeville  sketches,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  story  smacks  alarm- 
ingly of  the  idea  of  "Under  Cover."  Mr. 
Kent  was  assisted  by  Will  H.  Nicholsor 
and  James  E.  Parks. 

The  Primrose  Trio,  Messrs.  Murphy, 
c'antwell  and  Gigson,  sang  well  and  In- 
dividually, though  their  act  would  be 
sreatly  improved  by  eliminating  their 
■■liusiness." 

Joe  Keno  and  Elizabeth  Mayne  were 
seen  in  a  dancing  sketch  "Ginger  Pop." 
Of  their  many  numbers  their  liypnotic 
waltz  was  finely  executed  and  Mr.  Keno 
^vas  surprisingly  agile  and  graceful  in 
liis  acrobatic  dancing. 

Williams.  Thompson  and  Copeland 
made  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  "The  Burglars' 
Union,"  and  Stepho  Berko,  a  Hungarian 
fiddler,  gave  a  varied  program.  The 
pictures  "Boston  in  Motion"  opened  the 
bill. 


WILBUR'  THE.\TRE— The  Majestic 
Pla\pr3  in  "Quincy  Adams  Sawyer," 
bv  Justin  Adams. 

Quiiii'v  -\d.ims  Sawyer  Wilson  Melrose 

Zckiel  Pctrrn^iU  Harry  Hollis 

lObufliah  Stir,, It  Walter  Walker 

Arthur  Hr,.sfiiiff.s  James  J.  Hayden 

Hiram    Maxnoll  Wm.    De  Wolf 

iDeacon    Mason  Harry    C.  Arnold 

Ubner  Stiles  William  H.  Leahy 

iBenoni  Hill  Burk  Symon 

Sam  Hill  John  Johnson 

jBob  Wood  Leroy  D.  McGrath 

Lindy  Putnam  Miss  Bettv  Barniooat 

'.Mice  PettengiU  Miss  Gladys  Durell 

Mandy  Skinner.  .  Miss  7.aorf  ni:e  Tewksbury 

(Huldy  Mason   Mlsp  Helen  Kinsell 

iSamanthy  Green  Miss   Ethel  Daggett 

Mrs.  rrowley  Miss  Rose  Morison 

I  Mrs.   Hawkins  Miss  EHeen  Seymour 

jMr.s.  Heslbah  Putnam.  Miss  Eileen  Seymour 
I  In  a  modern  adaptation  of  the  wildest 
of  Atellan  farces.  Wilson  Melrose,  a.^ 
1  Quincy  Adams  'Sawyer.  strode,  plunfee^; 
and  battered  ,hia  way  iitto  the  hearts  oj 
jtlie  audience  which  crowded  the  Wilbur  | 
I  Theatre  last  evening  for  the  first  per-  . 
forraance  of  New  England's  ancient  and 
honorable  legend. 

Despite   the   comedy  which  bordered 
j  on  the  grotstiue.  and  the  pathos  which 
trespassed  on  melodrama,  the  intuitive 
j  acting   of   the    Majestic    players  fired 

i-  again  in    the  Massachusetts  play  the" 
power  which  drew,  fascinated  and  held 
its  maiden  audience. 
The  attempt  to  reproduce   the  real- 
istic  atmosphere   of   a   New  England 
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ulRlil's  ppifunnanie. 
c-i  of  I'illor  and  doucti- 
is  and    "apple  tHhS." 
was    whirljd  nicrrih 
>  ;i  venerable  nag;  the 
1,    ihP    Bh-ep    baa-ed,  and 
,   i-row»d   with   visor.  The 
i.-ickled   and   the  eld  tearn 


wed. 


The  plot,  familiar  to  all  theatregoers, 
•lo  words  to  eniphaslzp  the  play- 
inRenious  use  of  dramatic  con- 
levcr  quips,  and  solid  dialogu*-.  ■ 
imcv  Adams  Sawyer,  the  veteran  oC  | 
my  hoards,   depends  largely   for  ita 
■  peal  on  the  actors.    It  is  a  play  which  > 
ly   easily   break   down   in   tremulous  I 
i's.  or  expire  in  noisy  glgrles.    The  1 
led  manner  of  the  cast,  however,  i 
d    last   nisht   the    comedy  and 
of  Mason's   Corner  in   a  wrty  | 
IcuLited  to  hringr  out  the  best  points  I 
1  the  play  and  to  repress  its  worst.  ' 
Harry   Hollis,    as    Alice  PettengiU'a 
)ther.  was  perhaps  a  mite  too  sombre  ; 
.lliam  de  Wolf,  as  Hiram  Maxwell,  a 
;  too  boisterous.    But  the  play  went, 
opelled    onward    by    the  irresistible 
;;iintness  of  William  H.  Leahy,  In  the: 
le  of  Abner  Stiles,  the  village  syco- 
lant    with    "no    prejudice    'agin  the 
ish'." 

The  leading  man,  Mr.  Melrose,  ^nd 
Mss  Gladys  Durell,  as  the  little  blind 
•.rl,  spun  their  thread  of  romance  with 
restraint  worthy  of  commendation. 
A  word  of  praise  belongs  to  the  iiro- 
icer,  AViUiam  H.  O'Neil,  whose  choice 
;  characteiistic  details  In  setting  and 
mii.sir  aided  in  giving  the  scene  its  truly 
rur;il  tfii'-h. 


A  Guileless  Folk. 
Helipolnr.d  tlien  bflx:;  I.. 
Wlvy  did  tlio  English  ever  cede  it  to, 
(Icrmanx  for  land  In  East  Africa?  I'rob- 
ably  Ihoy  arc  asklns  that  question  to- 
jj,y  T'.e  Governor  was  a  portly  Sir 
s'omebody-or-other,  who  had  been  Gov- 
ernor I'l  Newfountfland.  The  official  an- 
nouncement.' were  In  Kngllsh,  and  the 
,  natives  spoke  tliis  languase,  but  their 
own  was  unwritten,  without  any  lltera- 1 
ture.  It  was  a  mixture  of  I'latt-Deutsch, 
Frlssian  and  something  else.  The  peo- 
ple were  simple,  sturdy,  hone.st,  friendly. 
No  house  door  was  locked  at  niglit. 
Fleeclnsr  and  thieving  were  unknown. 
Strangers  were  welcome.  There  was 
dancing  In  a  public  hall  on  certain  even- 
ings In  the  week,  and  there  was  no  ab- 
surd formality  about  Introductions.  A 
visitor  was  free  to  ask  Any  girl  for  a 
dance.  The  girls  were  clean  and  comely. 
He  was  expected  to  be  courteous,  re- 
spectful. The  orchestra  was  primitive, 
strong  in  rhythm  and  wild  In  Intonation. 
As  the  evening  passed,  the  dust  grew 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  the  waltzing 
more  violent.  Any  girl  would  have  been 
affronted  If  a  visitor  with  the  best  in- 
tention had  asked  to  accompany  her 
home. 


What  the  Seaman  Said 

The  pastor,  a  Norwegian,  boasted  over 
his    beer   of    the    prevailing  chastity. 
!  "There  was  a  severe  )es.son  taught  some 
1  years  ago.   A  girl  was  foolish  and  went 
[  wrong  with  a  stranger^    She  was  put  in 
j  a  rowboat  without  oars  and  set  adrift." 
He  told  us  this  story  in  a  matter  of 
fact  way  and  then  asked  many  ques 


utor  of  foreign  nouauy.  Him^cli 
It.Uian,  he  gave  pleasing  local  color  to 
Ills  part.  Of  striking  appearance,  he 
was  suave,  polished  and  an  ajdent 
lover.  He  played  with  marked  <3'«tin^- 
tion  and  autliorlty.  His  voice,  though 
light,  is  well  trained.  He  is  a  graceful 
and  'accomplished  dancer.  • 

Miss  Ma.  kie  as  the  pretty  and  gos- 1 
pel-eyed  Dai^y  Hollister  was  chanr.ins 
to  the  eve  and  ear.  Her  voice  i.s  unus- 
ually agreeable  in  quality  and  she 
showed  ability  as  a  comedian. 

The  dancing  of  Miss  AV  heaton  and 
Mr  Macdonald  was  again  a  pleasure, 
while  the  fooling  of  Miss  Hegeraan  as, 
Anaslasla  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
audTence.  Miss  Black  was  the  blunder- 
ing Mrs.  Swigget  to  the  life,  nor  should 
thfc  Irresistable  amusing  Josie  of  Miss 
Bowdin  be  overlooked.  Indeed,  the  cast, 
as  a  wl'ole,  was  excellent.  The  P-ece 
'vas  aiiplauded  vociferously. 

j  NeTertiieles*.  I  hope  that  «I1  ore  not  of  one 
bumor,  and  doubt  not  but  that  thcru  is  diver- 

]  sity  of  tastes,  as  was  amons  Horace's  guests. 

I  so  that  which  Beemeth  unsavory  to  one  may 
seem  dainty  to  another,  and  the  most  witless 
speech  that  shall  be  set  down  will  seem  witty 
to  some. 


An  Unpardonable  Omission. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  yesterday  that,  according  to 
"Who's  Who,"  Vermont  is  next  to  this 
commonwealth  as  a  nursery  of  genius. 
I  rejnember  that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
once  admitted  m  a  burst  of  confidence 


Heligoland  or  Helgoland,  an  island  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  North  Sea,  lying  40  m.  n.  w. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  2,"!  m.  from  the 
nearest  point  in  the  mainland. 


At  Kneist's. 

There  were  several  of  us  one  evening 
at  Kneist's  in  Dresden  early  In  the 
eighties;  the  American  consul,  who 
spoke  not  German  but  was  related  to 
the  Mason  of  Mason  and  DLton's  line, 
which  Mr.  Babbitt  would  have  Ignored 
and  Mr.  Vallandlgham  gallantly  defends; 
a  red-haired  Spaniard  named  Kirkpat- 
rick,  who  admitted  that  he  was  of  kin 
to  the  Empre.ss  Eugenie;  two  or  three 
.\merican  students;  Shiel,  an  Irish  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  a  Russian,  Im- 
passive,   who,    it    was   said,    had  lost 

i  several  fortunes  at  gaming  tables. 
Knelst  was  the  landlord  of  a  restaurant 
that  then  boasted  the  only  gridiron  in 

'  Germany.  The  very"  name  of  the  kitch- 
en tool  was  unknown  In  that  country. 
Only  at  Kneist's— the  landlord  looked 
like  the  Chandos  Shakespeare  —  could 
one  obtain  broiled  mutton  chops  and  a 
steak.  There  was  no  Ventilation,  but 
the  cooking  and  the  Culmbacher  and 
Erlanger  beer  were  beyond  rubles. 
Kneist  was  once  persuaded  by  an 
.A^merican  to  serve  raw  tomatoes,  known 
lo  the  Germans  as  love  apples  and  con- 
sidered poisonous.  The  Americans  at  a 
table  ate  them  gaily,  and  army  officers 
and  burghers  stared,  expecting  to  see 
the  eaters  drop  dead.  It  was  at  Kneist's 
that  the  American  constil  and  I  deter- 
mined to  visit  Heligoland  one  summer 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  lobsters. 


On  the  Way. 

We  first  stopped  at  Hamburg.  There 
was  a  restaurant  there  called  "Heaven's 
Ladder."    At  5  P.  M.  a  superb  Joint  of 
■old  beef  was  brought  out  for  the  guests. 
.\galn  the  beer  was  long  to  be  remem-j 
bered.   I  was  told  a  few  days  ago  thati 
.  this  restaurant  no  longer  exist.s.  There 
I  were  desirable  lobsters  there  in  those 
'days,  but  we  saii  we  would  wait  until 
'  we    arrived    at    Heligoland.     On  that 
blessed  island  they  would  be  abundant 
and  cheaper     So  we  took  a  steamship 
'  the  next  morning,  passed  Cuxhaven.  and 
I  in  a  few  hours  reached  Heligoland.  It 
I  was  an  uncommon  island.    Below  were 
a  few  fishers'  houses.    Then  there  was 
I  a  steep  ascent  to  the  village.   The  island 
was  about  a  mile  long,  less  than  a  third 
'  of  a  mile  wide.    They  say  It  shrinks  a 
good  deal  every  hundred  years.  There 
was  a  road  from  one  end  lO  the  other 
called  Potato  alley.   We  rented  rooms  in 
.  a  cottage  where  we  had  our  breakfasts— 
a  peculiar  and  "chewy"  sort  of  bread, 
I  eggs,  and  coffee  with  sheep's  milk.  This 
milk  was  indescribably  sickish,  but  there 
was  only  ont  row  on  the  island,  and 
Hebrew?  from  Hamburg  at  the  hotel  had 
I  obtained  the  rights  to  its  milk.   The  bed 
]  was  hard,  but  there  were  no  feathers, 
and  the  sheets  s.ncLt  of  sweet  herbs.  Wo 
ate  dinner  and  .■'Upper  at  a  restaurant 
kept  by  one  Jensen,  a  Dane.    The  beer 
j  was  watery,  vapid  and  dear.  Lobsters 
'  rost  more  than  at  Hamburg,  to  which 
city  the  best  were  sent.    Do  the  people 
of  Dundee  eat  marmalade?    It  is  not 
easy  to  find  good  cheese  in  Gruyere.  The 
nest  fi°h  along  Cape  Cod  is  sent  to  Bos- 
ton.    Nevertheless,    we    sojourned  on 
Heligoland  a  month,  and  thought  daily 
of  the  lobsters  we  would  eat  when  wa 
returned  to  Hamburg. 


tions  about  Longfellow,   whose  poems  '  at  the  Porphyry  Club  that  he  was  born 


lie  knew  by  heart.  The  pastor  came  to 
the  restaurant  every  afternoon  about  5 
o'clock,  talked  about  America  and  drank 
much  beer  at  our  expense.  His  thirst 
was  not  merely  for  knowledge.  The 
Island  was  famous  for  its  sunsets,  but 
the  restaurant  did  not  face  the  west 
and  we  missed  them  thirty  times. 

One  day  some  German  warships  were 
seen  off  the  coast.  We  asked  an  Kng- 
lish  man-of-war's  man  what  lie  thought 
of  them.  This  sailor  might  have  come 
out  of  an  English  nautical  melod'-ama. 
His  make-up  was  unimpeachable.  Look, 
ing  at  the  vessels  for  a  long  time  he 
made  this  patriotic  remark:  "We  could 
knock  hell  out  of  them  in  ten  min- 
utes." 

That  was  thirty  years  or  more  ago. 
The  pursy  governor  is  dead,  and  the 
sailor  has  no  doubt  joined  Tom  BowUn 
The  American  consul  died  years  ago  in 
Petersburg,  Va.,  nor  could  his  stauncii! 


in  Vermont,  yet  I  do  not  find  his  name 
In  "Who's  Who,"  where  it  should  come 
between  "Johnson,  Herbert  Spencer," 
and'  "Johnson,  Herrlck."  How  do  you 
account  for  this? 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Beverly,  Aug.  25. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  shy  man.  Perhaps 
he  has  not  subtscribed  to  this  biographi- 
cal lexicon.  The  compilers,  however, 
should  be  glad  to  enroll  him  without 
cost  and  give  him  at  least  a  page.— Ed. 


In  the  Hand. 

Mr.  Edward  Cobb  wrote  to  the  New 
York  Sun  last  month  Informing  the 
world  that  he  wishes  to  buy  a  cane.  "I 
don't  want  a  fancy  cane ;  what  I  want 
is  just  a  plain  malacca  stick  with  a 
frlend'"senator"  Don  Cameron  save  him:  crook  handle  and  absolutely  unmounted 
from  the  enforced  transfer  and  proa.o-' except  for  "ferule  on  its  tip." 
tion.    The  sailor's  speech  still  haun< a  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^g 

us.    Now  the  Germans  hold  Hebgoland       ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^j^.j^^  jo  read  Sir 

essay    in    the  Tatler 
about  a  London  virtuoso     famous  in 


as  a  Gibraltar.  The  English  ships  wi'l  Ri-,,,_<j  gteele'i 
be  seen  from  the  ramparts.    Will  the  «'cnara 


sailor's  remark  hold  good?  Are  the  lob 
sters  still  sent  to  Hamburg? 


M.\.ii:.-<Tic  'rin-^vTui-;-   ■rii^  .Mo.j.i 

^laid,"  an  American  musical  comedy  in 
three  acts,  by  Philip  Bartholomae.  Music: 
I'N  Silvio  Heln.  First  performance  in- 
r.oston. 

Djisv  llullistcT  Florence  Mackie 

i:ivlia  Walsli  Helen  T.ee 

.Malsie  Deart.irn  Gnennllyan  Jocebn 

K.?rn  Randolph  Elsie  Hitz 

i:\n\    Barbt-r  Geraldlne  Blalrj 

l>  jjiy  Sweet  Gladys  Zell 

lluggin.s.  a  butler  John  H.  Wheele;  ] 

V.  alier  Holllater  Donald  Mac  donaia 

Frederic   Allen  Kearns 

Billy  John  Boyl- 

Joe   Charles  .Murra\  ( 

John  Frank  Park-rl 

Elsie  Swigifei  .A^nna  Wheaton| 

The  Duke  of  Tormina  Joseph  Lertoia 

.Mrs.  Swiggel  Nettle  Black 

Anastasia  Alice  Hegeman 

."^osie.  a  maid  Rae  Bowdin 

Sally  ijmitli  Claiborne  Foster 

'  Mr.  Bartholomae's  play  opened  the 
i'egular  season  at  the  Majestic  Theatre 
'ast  evening.  Tliere  was  a  large  and 
cnlnuslastic  audience. 

"The  Model  Maid"  is  full  of  novelty 
.-aid  surprises.  It  is  described  on  the 
program  as  being  "about  .\mericans. 
ler  Americans,  by  Americans."  The 
author  has  dispensed  with  the  usual 
cliorus  common  to  musical  comedies  in 
o'eneral,  and  has  provided  an  agreeable 
substitute  in  six  amiable  young  women 
and  six  equally  amiable  and  sentiment- 
ally disposed  young  men,  who  flirt, 
dance  and  otherwise  gayly  disport 
themselves,  besides  being  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  story 

The  first  act  takes  place  in  Dai.«y 
Hollister's  bedroom.  She  and  several 
girl  friends  return  from  a  charity  ball 
Daisy  bids  the  young  women  good  night, 
disrobes  and  retires.  Dream  Maiden 
and  Nightmare  dance  and  chase  eacl 
other  about  the  darkened  room.  Thei 
H  curtain  veils  the  sleeping  Daisy  while 
her  dream  is  disclosed  to  the  audience 
At  the  ball  she  met  and  fell  In  love 
with  a  handsome  Italian  duke,  but  he 
Is  firkle  In  his  attentions  and  spends 
their  dance  flirting  with  Elsie  Swigget. 
Elsie's  mother,  calculating  and  newly 
rich,  finally  carries  him  off  as  a  house 
guest,  se«in^  in  him  a  desirable  son-in- 
law. 

Next  day  Daisy,  disguised  as  a  wait- 
ress takes  a  position  in  the  Swigget 
iiorisehold.  She  and  the  duke  flit 
through  musical  comedy  complications 
to  a  happy  ending  of  their  romance. 

Tile  piece  needs  pruning  and  is  a  bit 
too  episodic,  otherwise  it  provides  en- 
iovable  and  varied  entertainment.  The 
music  is  ingratiating  and  th«  incidents 
diverting. 

Among  the  surprises  of  the  evening 
End  indeed  a  feature  of  the  performance 


1709-10  for  a  fine     taste     in  pistols, 
purses,  whips,  spurs,  pocketbooks,  seals, 
but  excelling  In  canes.  "He  has  spent  his  , 
most  select  liours  in  the  knowledge  of : 
them;  and  Is  arrived  at  that  perfection 
that    he    i    sable    to    hold    forth  upon 
canes  longer  than  upon  any  one  sub- 
ject in  the  world.   Indeed,  his  canes  are 
so  finely  clouded.,  and  so  well  made  up, 
'  either  with  gold  or  amber  heads,  that  I 
am  of  the  opinion  it  is  impossible  for  a 
gentleman  to  walk,  talk,  sit  or  stand  as 
he  should  do,  wthout  one  of  them."  The 
value  of  a  cane  was  then  known  by  the 
■  value  of  t.ne  buyer's  estate.    Sir  Timothy  j 
I  Shallow  of  £2000  a  year  and  Tom  Empty,  [ 
i  Esq.,  of  £1000,  bought  canes  that  were! 
identical.  Sir  Timothy's  cost  10  guineas; 
Tom's  five.    Sir  Timothy,  finding  it  out, 
complained,   and  receivtd  this  answer;  [ 
"Why,  Sir  Timothy,  your's  is    a    true  i 
jambee ;    Squire  Empty's   only  a  plain  I 
dragon."    This  dealer  had  a  parcel  of  j 
jambees  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  and  i 
a  man  there  to  look  after  them.  Ten 
guineas  a  joint  was  the  price.  Subscrib- 
ers to  six  received  a  dragon  gratis. 

We  recommend  to  Mr.  Cobb  a  jam- 
bee  It  rtctiied  the  same  from  a  cala- 
mus that  grows  in  the  district  of  Jambi 
on  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  cane  is  a 
knotty  bamboo  of  pale  brown.  A  dragon 
is  a  dragon's  blood  cane  made  from  the 
Calamus  Draco. 


Melville's  Prophecy. 

Long  before  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  canal  The  Herald  quoted 
Goethe's  prophecy  concerning  this  wa- 
terway, recorded  by  the  faithful  Ecker- 
mann.  Hei'man  Melville  in  1843  shipped 
as  ordinary  seaman  on  board  of  a 
United  States  frigate  then  lyin?  in  i 
harbor  of  tne  Pacific  ocean.  His  ex- 
periences and  observations  on  the  man 
of- war  were  recorded  in  "White  Jacket.' 
He  Bl&ned  the  preface  In  March,  1850. 

Talking  about  the  dangers  of  Cape  Horn, 
Melville  said:  "Tears  hence,  when  a 
ship  canal  shall  have  penetrated  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  and  the  traveller  be 
taking  his  seat  In  the  cars  at  Cape  Cod 
for  Astoria,  it  wlil  be  held  a  thing 
almost  Incredible  that  for  so  lon%-  a 
period  vessels  bound  to  the  nor'ivcst 
coast  from  New  York  should,  by  going 
round  Cape  Horn,  have  lengthened  their 
voyages  some  thousands  of  miles.  'In 
those  unenlightened  days'  (I  quote.  In 
advance,  the  language  of  some  future 
!  philosopher),  "entire  years  were  fre- 
jquently  consumed  In  making  the  voyage 
•to  and  from  the  Spice  Islands,  the  pres- 
lent  fashionable  watering  place  of  jhe 
beau-r,-.onde  of  Oregon.'    Such  must  be 


"v  of  yours  will,  one  of  these  days,  be 
sending  Vour  grandson  to  tl^e  rfalubrio  j.s 
city  of  Geddo  to  spend  his  summer  va- 
cations." 

Natural  History. 

As  the  World  W'ags: 

The  following  Interesting  Item  regard- 
ing the  fauna  of  our  own  land  is  culled 
from  "Passing  English  of  the  Victorian 
Era:  a  Dictionary  of  Heterodox  Eng- 
lish. Slang,  and  Phrases,"  by  J.  Red- 
ding Ware: 

"Taller  dog  (American).  Tellow  Is  the 
tint  of  most  dogs  in  America— hence  it 
Is  the  most  searching  term  of  ordinary 
contempt."  J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 

Lancaster. 


That   Irish  Policeman. 

As  the  W^orld  Wags: 

r  was  unsuspiciously  exact  regarding 
Barney's  height.  I  remember  because  I 
often  conversed  with  him  beside  the 
pump  that  was  located  about  40  feet 
from  the  corner  of  State  on  Washing- 
ton street,  facing  Pollard's  hat  store. 
To  use  the  words  of  Azuba  Glnn.  "Don't 
talk  to  me."  D. 


And  "D"  encloses  this  note  to  "Batze": 
"I  atterdcd  the  Adams  school  and  call 
to  mind  that  Samuel  Barrett  was  the 
opposite  of  a  tyrant.    He  was  an  ami- 
able, kind  gentleman.    Wish  I  could  say 
j  the  same  of  Fairbanks.    I  feel  the  pinch 
i  now,  as  I  stood  on  my  stool  for  the 
crime  of  forgetting  my  pen.    Oh,  how 
I  wished  I  had  on  a    pair    of  thicker 
trousers  that  morning. 

"I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  Marm 
Beck  and  Marm  Brigham,  both  teachers 
at    that    time   and   while   the  present 

building  " 

Here  the  note  ends,  abruptly,  incom- 
plete. 


Z.  S 


CHATIVINISM  m  ART 


Among  the  silly  rumors  gravelyj' 
cabled  across  the  Atlantic  from  day 
to  day  was  one  to  the  effect  that  thel 
orchestras  of  London  this  season 
would  not  "perform  any  music  com- 
posed by  a  German.  The  rumor 
needed  no  denial,  but  the  denial] 
promptly  came.  Art  has  no  geographi-| 
cal  boundaries.  Haydn  was  a  good| 
Austrian  and  wrote  the  national  an- 
them of  his  country.  Mozart  would 
rot  leave  his  Emperor,  who-  had 
treated  him  shabbily;  he  refused, 
although  he  was  sorely  in  need  of 
money,  the  generous  offer  of  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Or  take  modern  in- 
stances: Cesar  Cul  is  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  engineers.  Nicholas  II.  was 
one  of  his  pupils  at  the  school  of 
military  engineering  in  the  Russian 
army.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  in  the 
Russian  navy  and  saw  foreign  ser- 
vice for  three  years.  Vincent  d'Indy 
shouldered  a  rifle  at  the  siege  of 
Paris.  But  from  the  time  of  Haydn 
to  that  of  young  Grisez,  the  first 
clarinet  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  who  is  now  fighting  for 
France,  cohiposers  and  other  musi- 
cians have  reorganized  the  fact  that 
art  is  universal. 

Nor  have  audiences  as  a  rule  shown 
national  animus.  It  is  true  that  the 
first  attempts  to  produce  "Lohengrin" 
in  Paris  created  disturbance,  but  this 
was  soon  after  the  Franco -Prussian 
war  and  the  Parisians  remembered 
the  outrageously  bitter  and  insulting 
pamphlet  written  by  Wagner  against 
them  in  their  hour  of  woe.  It  is  also 
true  that  Saint-Saens  was  once 
hissed  on  a  visit  to  Berlin  as  a  pian- 
ist, but  those  hissing,  few  in  num- 
ber, were  promptly  rebuked  by  press 
and  public.  The  mo.st  chauvinisUc 
Frenchman  never  objected  to  Tschal- 
kowsky's  overture  "1812"  because  it 
celebrated  the  defeat  of  Napoleon. 

And  what,  pray,  have  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn  and  others- 
even  those  German  composers  now 
liying_to  do  with  the  present  war? 
The  Emperor  William  once  wrote  a 
chorus  for  male  voices,  but  it  had 
not  been  announced  for  performance 
in  London.^  It  is  not  easy  to  imag- 
ine orchestral  concerts  throughout  a 
season  without  German,  Austrian, 
Bohemian,  Hungarian  compositions 
on  the  programs.  Music  exclusively 
by  British  composers  might  lead  the 
unprejudiced  to  pray  for  the  success 
of  Germany. 


our  nation.ll  progress.    Why,  sir.  that 


will    Itoep    the.  sa>  mtr.s    o£    the  T'-'" 
ri' d  jr.ea,   and'  where  subtle  parables 
,        will  be  there  also;  he  will  seek  out 
seireta^of   grave   sentences,    and  be 
'.  crsant  In  dark  i>arables. 


More  About  Canes. 

't   IS  add  a  few  words  to  the  para-  ! 

:'iis  already  published  about  -walk-j 
sticks,    including    jambees  and 

:')iis.  Some  one  wrote  recently  to 
London  Dally  Chronicle:  "The  to- 
oiiists'  shops  are  always  well  sup- 

1  with  sticks  of  all  sorts  and  prices; 

..body  must  buy  them.  But  did  you 
Icnow  a  man  who  bought  a  stick  for 
l  it?  Yet  the  sticks  must  be  bought 

li  'usands,  for  the  stock  is  constant- 

'•angring." 
•  Daily  Chronicle  answered:  "Look- 
iiito  my  conscience  I  am  told  that 
::ve  never  bought  a  walking  stick 
myself.  Searching  the  voluminous 
1  in  my  tiny  hall  I  find  a  large 
ction  of  sticks  of  various  values. 

the  presentable  ones  were  presents! 

1'   fi-iends.  and  they  stand  proudly  i 
[  rove  that  someone  loved  me  at  va-  | 
IS  times.    The  only  two  I  ever  use 
qnite  disreputable.    Those  I  stole." 


t'lU.-^i  ''.Sjiuclv,  resuif.  ot  hiLTil  labor. 
(2)  "Probaiily  decapitation,"  (3) 
"Phthisis,  the  result  of  a  cab  accident." 


Fashion  Note. 

The  "careful  dresser"  sees  to  it  that  his 
stockings,  when  he  wears  low  shoes,  cor- 
respond in  color  with  his  cravat;  that 
there  is  no  offensive  clash.  The  Egyp- 
tian swells  nearly  2000  years  ago  wore 
socks  in  rings  of  yellow  and  green,  and 
red  and  black  and  brown.  Query:  What 
would  the  "nut"  of  today  do  with  such  a 
color  schema? 


Moratorium. 

s  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  use 
'.  the  -word  "Moratoritmi"  in  English 
3  recorded,  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
as  in  relation  to  Belgrade.  The  Lon- 
nn  Times  in  September,  1875,  said: 
The  merchants  of  Belgrade,  taking  ad- 
ancage  of  the  warlike  measures,  have 
■d  for  a  moratorixmi."  I  suppose 
.>  word  itself  is  a  neuter  from  "mora- 
iiruius,"  but  my  Latin  is  rather  shaky. 
1  i  Roston  street  car  a  day  or  two  ago 
lieard  a  serious-looking  person  ex- 
iiing  "m.oratorium"  to  his  neighbor. 
;  i-inally  it  was  what  the  gladiators 
1  to  say  to  Julius  Caesar  before 
lev  began  to  fight."  "O  yes,"  said 
s  companion,  "now  I  remember.  So  it 
:,s.  '  GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Iieverly,  Aug.  27. 

A  Patron  of  Art. 

iJtuny  are  inquiring  about  the  operatic 
-spects  in  Boston.    A  cablegram  was 
ived  from  Mr.  Henry  Russell  a  few 
^  ago.    He  was  then  somewhere  in 
hern  Italy  with  his  secretary.  His 
-  gram  was  a  Macedonian  cry.  We 
:   reminded  of  opera  as  an  art  and 
impresarios   as    human    beings  by 
ling  a  singular  document  published 
I  ilie  Vossische  Zeitung  of  Berlin.  A 
■  il  live  prince  in  December,  1M3,  sent 
uL    the    foUowing    confidential  letter 
,  .  ugh  his  marshal  at  Bueckburg: 

I  [is  Serene  Highness,  the  Prince  of  1 
.ipi.e  Schaumburg,  had  occasion  at  the 
in.-ical  given  in  his  palace  the  30th  of 
.^t  month,  to  note  that  the  majaility  of 
(■  ladies  did  not  present  themselves  in 
tling  dress;  that  is  to  say,  they  did 
ot  wear  decollete  dresses,  as  pres- 
bed.  but  bodices  cut  only  half  as  low 
s  is  required. 

His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  has 
rdired  the  Marshall  of  the  Court  to 
diuaint  the  ladies  admitted  to  recep- 
.ons  at  the  Court  that  they  should  in 
ut'.iro  present  thfemselves  only  in  the 
o^iume  indicated  by  the  cai'd  of  invi- 
Uon;  otherwise  the  chamberlains  will 


aw  their  attention  to  the  false  ar- 
mgement  of  their  costume. 
"His  Serene  Highness  does  not  re- 
uire  the  fashion  knowiFas  the  'Berlin,' 
tit  he  wishes,  among  otlier  things, 
lat  the  sleeves  in  every  case  shall  be 
;ry  short  and  without  any  species  of 
imming. 

It  is  necessary  In  every  instance  to 
lake  a  dended  distinction  between  a 
jstume  with  the  boiice  only  lialf  cut 
own  and  the  low-ne  :iceil  dress."  Is 
lis  prince  very  old? 


On  to  Glory. 

We  are  informed  by  a  iiardenod  statis- 
cian  that  the  British  infantry  step  31% 
iches  on  the  march;  Germany  and 
T^itzerland  do  31  inches.   The  paae  of 

lance,  Italy  and  Austria  is  29;  of  trie 

ussians,  ZV/s.  The  Russians  do  112  in  a 
linute,  the  Germans  114,  the  Austrians 

.'i.   and  the  French  and  Italians  120. 

lie  Russian,  then,  takes  20  minutes  to 
Ta.rch  a  mile,  the  Austrian  18  3-3,  the 

rench  and  Italian  18,  and  the  German 

•ats  this  by  10  or  11  seconds. 


A  Dictionary  Sweller. 

MoratoHtrm,"  of  which  we  have  just 
poken,  was  a  word  unknown  to  the 
r'vat  majority  before  this  war,  which 
11  y  bring  other  unfamiliar  terms  into 
.  neral   use   or  invent   some.  "Com- 
1  ;  ndeer,"  "trek"  and  the  verb  "maf- 
1  I  "  came  with  the  Boer  war.    As  far 
1:  as  1710  Dean  Swift  complained  of 
[if  '  ulatlons,  operations,  preliminaries, 
nliassadors,    pallisadoes,  communica- 
<,n,     clrcumvallation,    battalions"  as 
,i(is  Introduced  or  mad?  common  by 
hi'  war  of  that  time. 


Needed  Reform. 

Apropos  of  words  new  and  old.  Dr. 
lunlop  of  Etogland  calW  for  reform  in 
wording  of  vital  statistics.  At  the 
'.ngress  of  the  British  Medical  Aaso- 
i.ntlon  at  Aberdeen  he  found  singular 
instances    of    nomenclatnre."  Thna 


Patriotism. 

Every  Englishman  now  shows  his 
patriotism  in  one  way  or  another.  Mr. 
Artnur  Druitt  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  urging  the  well-to-do  to  pay 
their  tradesmen  as  promptly  a.k  pos- 
sible. Mr.  C.  Francis,  chiropodist,  R. 
A.  C,  in  a  letter  lo  the  .same  joiu-nal, 
strongly  recommends  vaseline  to  the 
soldiers  as  a  preventative  of  sore  feet. 
IE  vaseline— "vaseline  princeps"— is  un- 
obtainable, meat  fat  or  oil  should  be 
iineared  between  the  toes. 

Bold  is  the  doiike.v -driver.  O  Ka.leel  and 
bold  the  Kadee  who  dare.s  say  what  he  wUl 
believe,  what  disbelieve— not  knowing  m  any 
wi'ie  the  mind  of  Allah— not  knowins  in  any 
wise  his  own  heart,  and  what  it  shall  some 
day  suffer.   

Cunninghame  GraFiam. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  industrious 
Herkimer  Johnson  for  the  discrimina- 
tion and  good  taste  he  has  shown  in 
giving  up  the  few  spare  moments  left 
him  by  his  monumental-nay,  herculean 
-task  to  the  reading  of  Cunninghame 
Graham's  essays  and  stories. 

Methinks  such  lecture,  like  the  reviv- 
ing effect  which  contact  with  his  Mother 
Earth  had  on  the  struggling  Atlas,  must 
have  freshened  up  his  fagged  brain  and  ] 
rendered  him  more  fit  to  proceed  with 
his  colossal  enterprise. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  correct 
the  wrong  impression  he  has  formed 
of  the  inimitable  Cunninghame  Graham 
and  to  repudiate  the  quotation  from 
Henley  about  Borrow,  which  he  mis- 
applies to  him. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between 
Borrow  and  Cunninghame  Graham  as 
there  is  between  night  and  day.  Ihe 
former  was  a  gentleman  of  the  cloth, 
and  as  such,  was  Self-opinionated  and 
intolerant.  He  travelled  the  world  not 
In  search  of  adventures  or  of  knowledge, 
but  to  teach  and  to  be  irritated  by 
aught  that  did  not  conform  with  his 
teachings.  He  looked  at  the  world  and 
mankind  through  the  portals  of  his 
church  and,  consequently,  the  view  was 
Umited  and  narrow. 

Henley  evidently  knew  his  man  well. 
Had  Borrow  been  given  a  chance  he 
would  have  substituted  the  holy  Roman 
inquisition  for  one  of  his  own  and  would 
have  carbonadoed  the  dons  not  only  in 
the  Spanish  main  but  in  the  peninsula 
itself 

On  the  other  hand.  Cunninghame  Gra- 
ham is  a  large-hearted  man.  He  has 
roamed  the  world,  not  to  try  and  im- 
pose upon  it  narrow-minded  so^pels, 
but  to  study  mankind  at  first  liainl. 
Unlike  Borrow,  who  always  sought  the 
assistance  of  his  friends  and  his  gov- 
Prnment  in  his  peregrinations,  Cunning- 
hame Graham  has  made  his  wa> 
through  semi -civilized  countries,  relying 
solelv  on  his  attractive  personality, 
which  made  him  equally  «^\<;°"^?,^°"  « 
the  Arabs  of  the  Sahara,  the  Gauchos 
of   the   Pampas   and   the   cowboys  of 

Being  personally  acquainted  with 
Cuhninghame  Graham,  I  can  aseure  the 
diUgent  Herkimer  that  there  is  absolute- 
ly nothing  oi  the  firebrand  about  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  Of  course,  he  is  a 
fighter  but  his  antagonists  are  no  par- 
ticular' set  of  men.  Cant  and  hypocrisy 
are  among  ethers,  the  monsters  he  has 
challenged  to  mortal  combat,  and  he  has 
repeatedl"  attacked  them  in  his  books 
and  in  his  eloquent  and  masterful 
speeches.  „      .  . 

I  could  liardly  imagine  Cunninghame 
Graham  imitating  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville's  giass-ohewlng  stunt!  Perchance 
Sir  Richard  was  a  disagreeable  fellow 
to  quaff  a  cup  with,  whereas  there  is 
nothing  pleasanter  than  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  in  tht  compan:'  of  the  amiable 
Cunninghame  Graham  while  listening  to 
the  remimsceiu  es  of  his  world-roamings. 

I  agree  with  the  painstaking  Herki- 
mer as  to  Cunninghame  Graham's  pref- 
aces. In  fact,  I  called  especial  attention 
to  them  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Glasgow  University  Magazine  some 
years  ago. 

M.  J.  LORENTE. 

Lynn,  Aug.  25. 


with       u.    ,  -    ..I!    ....I  ,  t.,nui;h  he 

may  have  read  all  his  books.  Nor  lia.s 
Mr.  Lorente  a  just  idea  of  Borrow.  Be- 
cause the  latter  entitled  one  of  his 
volumes  "The  Bible  in  Spain."  Mr. 
Lorente  looks  upon  liim  as  being  first' 
of  all  a  zealous,  proselyting  colpor- 
teur. Nobody  reads  "The  Bible  in 
Spain"  for  the  sake  of  the  author's 
fantastical  and  dubious  missionary 
work.  Within  a  few  years  it  has  come 
to  light  through  the  publication  of 
letters  that  the  Bible  Society  in  Lon- 
don hardly  knew  what  to  make  of 
Borrow,  the  friend  of  gypsies,  pugiUsts 
and  drawers  of  ale. 

I  find  the  Cunninghame  Graham  of 
the  tales  and  sketches  as  delightfully 
narrow,  prejudiced,  intolerant  in  liis  at- 
tacks on  civilization  as  Borrow  was 
toward  the  man  in  black  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  Borrow  did  not  roam  the 
world  "to  try  and  impose  upon  it  nar- 
row-minded gospels."  He  was  curious 
about  the  gypsy,  ale,  boxing  and  phil- 
lologA'.  He  was  least  of  all  "a  gentle- 
man of  the  cloth."  I  beg  Mr.  Lorente 
to  read  again— or  for  a  first  time— Hen- 
ley's pages  about  Borrow  in  the  first 
series   of   "Views   and  Reviews." 

"Perchance  Sir  Richard  was  a  dis- 
agreeable fellow  to  quaff  a  cup  with." 
Was  he?  Let  us  bring  forward  as  a 
witness  John  Huighen  van  Linschoten. 
who  narrated  "the  worthy  exploits 
atchieved  by  the  right  honourable  the 
Earle  of  Cumberland,  By  Sir  Martine 
Probisher,  Sir  Richard  Greenvile  (sic)  . 
and  divers  other  English  Captaines, ' 
about  the  Isles  of  the  Acores,  and  upon 
tlie  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portuga.le,  in 
the  yeers  1589,  1590,  1591,  etc." 

This  Sir  Richard  Grenville  had  great 
3'earlj'  revenues  of  his  own  inheritance, 
"but  he  was  a  man  very  unquiet  in  his 
mind,  and  greatly  affected  to  war." 

"He  was  of  so  hard  a  complexion 
that  as  he  continued  among  the  Span- 
ish captains  while  they  were  at  din- 
ner or  supper  with  him,  he  would 
carouse  3  or  4  glasses  of  wine,  and 
in  a  braverie  take  the  glasses  betweene 
his  teeth  and  crash  them  in  pieces  and 
swalow  them  downe,  so  that  oftentimes 
the  blood  ran  out  of  his  mouth  without 
any  harm  at  all  unto  him;  and  this  was 
told  me  by  divers  credible  persons  that 
many  times  stood  and  beheld  him." 

The  man  of  a  book  is  not  necessarily 
the  man  known  to  his  family  and  neigh- 
bors. Let  us  think  of  him  as  he  should 
be,  not  as  he  is.  He  should  live  up  to 
his  book  and  in  accordance  with  it.  Mar- 
cel Schwob  as  a  biographer  argued  just- 
ly that  the  life  of  a  famous  man  or 
woman  should  be  largely  imaginary. 

What  could  be  more  delightful  than  to 
sup  with  Sir  Richard.  Henley,  Borrow 
and^  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham?  And  I 
should  he  churlish,  after  Mr.  Lorente's 
too  complimentary  allusions  to  my  co- 
lossal work  (elephant  folio).  If  I  did  not 
invite  him  to  sit  at  Sii'  Richard's  right 
hand.  I  know  a  brand  of  ale  that  would 
satisfy  even  George  Borrow. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
South  Yarmouth,  Aug.  28. 
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lAmerican  singers,  pianists,  violinists, 
[may  have  less  occasion  to  complain  of 
jneglect. 

Yet,  however  brilliant  the  season 
may  be  otherwise,  the  opera  would  be 
iso;ely  missed.  The  performance  of 
Ian  oratorio  or  cantata,  the  recital  of 
a  singer  with  a  polyglot  program 
would  not  wholly  reconcile  the  lover 
of  music  to  a  temporary  suspension  of 
opera.  The  chronic  grumbler  would 
fare  the  worst  of  all.  He  would  then 
warmly  appreciate  what  formerly  he 

took  for  granted  and  enjoyed  chiefly 
as  an  opportunity  of  finding  fault; 

land  his  enjoyment  was  keenest  when 

fhe  was  most  unreasonable. 


A  "NATIONAL"  VICE. 


THE  OPERATIC  OUTLOOK 


A  Courteous  Reply. 

We  forwarded  this  letter  to  Mr.  John- 
son, who  answered  with  unusual  promp- 
titude. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  Mr.  Lorente 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham,  the  citizen  and 
the  taxpayer,  he  is  not  really  acquauited 

0^ 


It  appears  from  Mr.  Jordan's  cable- 
gram that  there  may  not  be  any- 
operatic  performances  in  Boston  by 
the  local  company  this  season.  The 
question  is  to  be  determined  later  at 
a  meeting  of  the  directors.  The  cause 
of  the  hesitation  is  no  doubt  the  war 
now  raging.  If  some  of  a  cheerful 
nature  believe  that  this  war  will  be 
of  short  duration,  there  is  on  the 
other  hand  the  grim  and  bulldog 
speech  of  Kitchener  of  Khartoum. 
Tenors  and  baritones  who  have  cut  a 
romantically  valiant  figure  on  the 
stage  are  now  acting  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  wilder,  more  tumul- 
tuous orchestra  than  any  imagined 
by  Puccini  or  Montemezzi.  Chorus 
men,  instrumentalists,  stage  mana- 
gers, conductors  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree may  yet  all  be  busied  in  an  out- 
of-door  theatre  of  huge  extent.__ 

Boston  is  now  accustomed  to  her 
opera  house  and  will  find  the  winter 
dull  if  the  doors  are  closed.  The  so- 
cial life  will  be  less  anirnated;  there 
VFill  be  fewer  subjects  for  conversa- 
tion. There  will  be  general  regret  in 
Greater  Boston  among  those  that  go 
to  the  opera  for  its  own  sake  and 
those  that  look  on  it  as  a  spectacle 
which  includes  the  sumptuously 
gowned  and  adorned  women  in  the 
boxes.  As  yet  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  suspension  of  opera  in  New 
York  and  in  ChicagOj  and  it  may  be 
that  visiting  companies  will  acquaint 
the  public  witli  unfamiliar  works  and 
singers.  It  is  also  possible  that  with- 
out opera  for  a  season,  otlier  musical 
organizations  in  Boston  may  profit; 
that  wandering  virtuosos  may  at- 
tract larger  audiences  than  in  the 
past.  Yet  some  of  these  virtuosos 
will  be  missed,  as  Mr.  Kreisler,  who  is 
with  an  Austrian  regiment,  as  Mr. 
Thibniid,  who  is  fi.ghting  for  France. 


For  many  years  Americans  have 
been  reproached  for  their  consump- 
tion of  ice-water.  The  habit  has  been 
called  a  national  vice.  English  pur- 
ists have  said  that  the  word  "ice- 
water"  is  an  Americanism;  the  term 
should  he  iced-water.  Germans  who 
are  accustomed  to  drink  beer  of 
Munich  cooled  to  so  low  a  tempera- 
ture that  it  chills  the  stomach,  the 
French  and  the  English  have  all  ridi- 
culed the  clanking  ice-water  pitcher 
and  its  contents  served  in  our  hotels 
of  high  and  low  degree.  And  yet  we 
were  not  the  first  or  the  only  people 
In  this  indulgence. 

Hippocrates  over  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era 
dwelt  on  the  danger  of  drinking  iced 
waters  in  summer,  on  the  ground 
that  anything  excessive  is  inimical  to 
nature.  "But  they  would  rather  run 
the  hazards  of  their  lives  or  health 
than  forego  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
out  of  ice."  Nevertheless,  he,  Celsus 
and  others,  recommended  cold  water 
as  a  drink  in  burning  fever,  and  in 
this  respect  were  wiser  and  more  hu- 
mane than  the  great  majority  of 
physicians  in  this  commonwealth  in 
the  last  sixties,  when  the  prescribed 
abstinence  cruelly  and  wantonly  in- 
creased the  patient's  suffering.  The 
orientals  have  for  centuries  cooled 
their  beverages.  The  ancient  Romans 
tempered  some  of  their  wines  with 
snow  or  ice.  But  not  before  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  was  the  practice 
of  cooling  table  beverages  usual  in 
any  European  country  except  in  Italy 
and  its  neighboring  states. 

England  was  never  distinctively  a 
nation  of  water  drinkers,  nor  for 
many  years  was  the  consumption  of 
ice  for  any  purpose  large.  It  is  said 
that  in  1844  the  W'enham  Lake-  Ice 
Company  established  its  business  in 
London,  but  the  cost  of  exportation 
and  the  attendant  waste  brought  fail- 
ure. Ice  was  still  a  luxury  in  Eng- 
land long  after  it  was  considered  a 
necessity  in  the  United  states.  Prob- 
ably for  these  reasons  the  English 
wonder  at  our  immoderate  indulgence 
was  the  greater. 

Of  late  years  writers  on  diatetics 
have  inveighed  with  considerable  suc- 
cess against  the  gulping  down  of  cold 
waters.  The  ice  pitcher,  standing  in  a 
cold  sweat  with  its  set  of  silver- 
plated  or  glass  goblets,  has  disap- 
peared with  the  revolving  caster,  hair 
jewelry,  photograph  albums  of  Russia 
leather  or  plush.  Some  cool  water 
'without  allowing  ice  to  touch  it. 
[Others  drink  it  as  it  comes  from 
jreservoir,  well  or  spring.  .  The  nation 
is  not  so  dyspeptic  as  it  was  when 
Mrs.  Trollope,  Capt.  Hall  and  Dickens 
Icrossed  the  Atlantic.  We  all  live 
'more  rationally,  sometimes  against 
!the  will,  and  in  spite  of  tlie  soda 
fountain  that  still  tempts  myriad.s  to 
imineral  debauches.  There  is  now 
'  deeper  drinking  of  water  between 
meals  than  at  table.  The  human 
clock-work  is  more  considerately 
I  treated. 


Two  books  about  Russian  music  have 
been  recently  put  before  the  public. 

"The  Russian  Opera,"  by  Rosa  New- 
march  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

'A  History  of  Russian  Music."  by  M. 
Montagu-Nathan.  is  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Newmarch  had  already  written 
much  about  the  music  and  the  com- 
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posprs  of  liu^sia;  wila  h  iiL<-iiIiar  gustn,  i 
\\\lh   a  pcrsonnl   Interest  that  almost 
■     suadcd  tlic  reAiler  thnt  she  was  re- 

v^fble  for  the  popular  anJ  artlstii'  ) 
f  of  the  Russian  school  in   tho  ] 

\  We  all  owe  Iicr  a  debt  of  grratl- 

!         :   r  hloqraphicttl  Information.    Re-  I 
0  her.  there  was  the  book  by  Cesar 
wbU-h   was  first  published  In  tho 
J  in  the  form  of  a  scries  of 
,  Parisian  music  periodical. 

I  ■  stins  i  hicfly  for  tho  expo- 

^    ,  >n  of  pi  inciplos  fornnilated  by  oiie 
the  national  scliool  led  by  Balaklrev;  I 
•re  was  the  study  of  Russian  musU-  j 

M.    PouKin,  a  reactionary,   who  Is 
■.>ly  disconcerted  by  the  mo<1ern  music  \ 
:iny  countrj';  t  here  was  also  a  little 
.  1:  liy  M.  Soubies.    Mrs.  Xewmarch. 
^    '  mentioning  M.  Pousin  in  her  pref- 
ece.  ?ays  thnt  Cui's  pamphlet  Is  in  many 
resi.>cct8  a  "misleading  statement  of  the 
phenomenon,"    meaning    "the  remark- 
I    ■(•  galaxy  of  composers  newly  arisen  | 

the  East";  while  from  the  views 
•  opasated  by  Rubinstein  and  his  fol- 
1  \ers.  the  public  in  the  West  learnod 
t  It  the  Russians,  "thouRh  musically 
gifted,  were  onl.v  represented  by  inca- 
pable amateurs."  Mrs.  Newmarch, 
then,  claims  to  be  a  pioneer  worker  in 
this  field.  She  published  in  1S95  a  trans- 
lation from  tho  French  of  Habets  a 
Life  of  Borodin,  written  orlEtinaUy  by 
Stassov  in  Russian,  and  in  1S^7.  having 
X-lsited  Russia,  she  contributed  articles 
to  the  Musician,  a  short  lived  weekly 
published  in  London.  She  is  best  known 
In  this  country  by  her  condensation  and 
translation  of  Modest  Tschaikowskya 
life  of  his  brother  Peter,  and  by  a  little 
j^amphlet  about  Sibelius. 

Tt  may  be  said  without  disrespect  to 
Mrs.  Newmarch  that  she  is  chiefly  con- 
Bpicuous  as  a  writer  about  music,  for 
patient  research,  biographical  details 
and  a  lovable  enthusiasm.  At  times, 
however,  she  shows  critical  discrimi- 
nation and  commendably  cool  judgment. 
•'The  Russian  Opera"  should  interest 
t!ie  general  reader  and  will  be  a  con- 
\  i  nient  handbook  for  the  student  of 
•"Cpcra. 

Mrs.  Newmarch  first  sketches  the  be- 
pinnings  of  music  in  Russia.  She  de- 
^■  ribes  the  primitive  music  of  the  Slavs, 
the  church  pageants,  biblical  and  m\-s- 
ti  ry  plays  with  music  and  the  origin 
ri  the  ballet.  This  chapter  and  the  lol- 
3(.wing  one  on  the  Russian  opera  nriir 
to  Glinka  cover  ground  that  is  un'a- 
millar  to  many,  certain  fresh  materia' 
and  are  especially  valuable.  It  Is  a 
rurious  fact  that  in  her  discussion  of 
the  early  years  of  the  ballet  in  Russia 
fihe  has  nothing  to  say  about  Pierre 
«1'  Alheim's  "Sur  Ics  Pointes,"  nor  does 
Phe  mention  later  his  book  on  Mous- 
eorgsky,  or  the  study  on  Moussorgsky 
Jn  the  series  of  musical  biographies 
fiublished  by  Felix  Alcan  In  Paris. 

Beginning  with  Glinka,  whose  life  had 
«lready  been  written  by  Octave  Fouque, 
File  describes  the  operas  of  Dargomij- 1 
F  sV,  Serov,  Rubinstein,  Moussorgsky,  i 
P.orodin,  Cui,  RImsky-Korsakov,  Tchai- 
Vowsky.  There  are  two  chapters  on 
Balaklrev— we  follow  here  Mrs.  New- 
jnarch's  spelling  of  proper  names— and 
one  of  them  is  entitled  "Personal  Me- 
moirs of  BalakireVs  Circle." 

She  first  met  Balaklrev  at  the  house 
of  Stassov_  the  critic  and  champion  of 
the  circle.'  It  was  in  1901.  The  piano 
■was  open,  as  a  trap  set  for  a  shy  bird. 
After  Balaklrev  came  in  and  greeted 

the  company  he  went ^iraost  immedi-  oj'p^^^^  ^  portrait   of  i 


me,  r 
>  izard  who  had 
I  rio.l  .-.If  ij.-xck  to  the  past — to  the  stii  iiiig 
period  of  the  COs  so  full  cf  faith  and 
grenorous  hopes— ^o  strong  was  the  <-on- 
viction  that  I  had  been  actually  taking 
part  in  the  struggles  and  triumphs  ol 
the  new  Russian  school." 

The  attitude  of  this  strange  man  who 
for  years  exerted  a  great  influence  over 
his  colleagues  and  pupils  was  unaccom- 
odating.  despotic.  The  loosening  of  the 
bonds  was  the  result  of  the  growth  in 
artistic  Individuality.  This  Individuality 
he  endeavored  to  repress,  and  so  BalaJ<l- 
reVs  circle  became  the  circle  of  Belaiev, 
the  wealthy  publlhhtr  and  concert  giver. 

The  operas  of  the  composers  men- 
tioned— Balaklrev  wrote  none — are  de- 
scribed at  a  length  that  is  sometimes 
tedious,  tspecially  when  we  remember 
that  many  of  them  are  not  now  per- 
formed in  Russia,  and  very  few  of  them 
have  been  produced  in  this  country. 
While  Mr.  Montagu-Njithan  has  little  to 
say  about  Tschaikowsky  and  Rubin- 
stein, re.garding  them  as  practically  cos- 
mopolites, not  typically  Russian,  Mrs. 
Newmarch  insists  that  Tschaikowsky 
was  typically  Russian  by  temperament 
and  in  his  whole  attitude  toward  life, 
but  she  admits  that  he  cannot  be  in- 
cluded amongst  the  representatives  of 
the  national  Russian  school.  His  ideals 
were  more  diffused ;  be  had  no  com- 
munal Instincts.  "He  belonged  in  many 
respects  to  an  oldfer  generation,  the 
'Byroniacs,'  the  incurable  pessimist;?  of 
Lrermontiv's  day,  to  whom  life  appeared 
as  'a  journey  made  in  the  night-time.'  " 
Furthermore,  he  was  strongly  influenced 
by  Italian  opera.  As  for  Rubinstein,  his 
ideal  "oscillates  midway  between  na- 
tional and  cosmopolitan  tendencies.  •  •  • 
The  glibness  with  which  he  spun  off 
music  now  to  Russian,  now  to  Gorman 
texts,  ana  addressed  himself  in  turn  to 
either  public,  proves  that  he  felt  super- 
ficially at  ease  with  both  idioms.  It  sug- 
gests also  a  kind  of  ready  opportunism 
which  is  far  from  admirable." 

Scattered  through  Mrs.  Newmarch's 
entertaining  book  are  passages  that  ar. 
rest  attention.  Discussing  Rimskv-Kor- 
sakov— "this  man  who  looked  like  an 
austere  schoolmaster  and  can  on  occa- 
sion startle  us  with  an  almost  barbaric 
exuberance  of  color  and  energj'— one  of 
the  most  fascinating  analytical  studies 
in  all  contemporary  music,"  Mrs.  New- 
march  likens  some  of  his  songs  with 
their  accompaniments  to  "those  16th 
century  portraits  in  which  some  slim, 
colorless,  but  distinguished  Infanta  is 
gowned  in  a  robe  of  brocade  rich  enough 
to  stand  by  itself,  without  the  negative 
aid  of  the  wearer." 

In  the  last  chapter  Mrs.  Newmarch 
treats  briefly  of  Napravnik,  Blarem- 
berg,  Arensky.  Rachmaninov— she  men- 
tions only  one  of  his  three  operas  by 
name— perhaps  she  does  not  know  the 
others— and  says  "dramatic  music  does 
not  seem  to  exercise  much  attraction 
for  this  composer"— Taneiev,  and  a  few 
others;  also  famous  singers,  amoii!; 
them  Chaliapin  (she  prefers  Shaliapin) 
to  whom  her  book  is  dedicated.  To  her, 
Russian  opera  is  a  genuine  growth  of 
the  Russian  soil  with  roots  lying  deep 
in  the  folk  music.  "Discouraged  by  the 
Church,  its  germs  still  lived  on  in  the 
music  of  the  people;  neglected  by  the 
professional  element,  it  found  shelter 
in  the  hearts  of  amateurs;  refused  by 
the  Imperial  opera  houses,  it  flourished 
in  the  drawing  rooms  of  a  handful  of 
enthusiasts.  *  »  »  Persecution  could 
not  kill  it,  nor  patronage  spoil  it;  be- 
cause it  ■  is  one  with  the  soul  of  the 
people." 

There  is  an  ini^ex  of  operas;  an  index 


Chaliapin.      A     bibliographical  index 


Mr.  Montague-Nathan's  "liistory  of 
Russian  Music  '  will  be  reviewed  next 
Sunday. 


otely  to  the  piano.    "I'm  going  to  plaj' 

three  sonatas.   Beethoven's  Appasslon-|  .^^^j-^         j  "^2^'^"= 
ata,  Chopin's  B  minor,  and  Schumann 
No.  3  In  G  minor.  "     Mrs.  Newmarchi 
describes  him  as  a  rather  sliort  man, 
vUh  a  touch  of    the    oriental,  Tartar 
perhaps,  not  Jewish.     "His  figure  w.is 
iliickset,  but   his  face  v;as  worn  hi;.! 
tain  and  his  complexion  brownish;  lii  ; 
nil-  somewhat  weary  and  nervous,  ll 
looked   like   a   man  who   strained  h 
mental    energies    almost    to  bre.Tkiir^ 
point:  but  1ms  eyes— I  do  net  rcmenibcrj 
their  color— were  extraordinarily  ma,^'-l 


has  confined  his  researches  to  a  period 
of  43  years — from  Jan.  1,  1S70,  to  Dec 
31,  last.  How  by  this  means  he  could 
hope  to  establish  any  conclusive  the- 
ories, seeing  tliat  at  least  a  few  musi- 
cians lived— and  died— before  the  his- 
toric year  1S70,  is  not  quite  clear.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  the  industrious 
statistician,  as  the  result  of  his  Joy- 
glvlng  labors,  discovered  that  during  the 
period  covered  no  fewer  than  411:i  pro- 
fessional musicians  departed  this  life. 
He  ascertained-  the  ages  attained  by 
of  these  and  worked  out  their  av- 
erage life  at  61  years.  Four  of  them 
became  cent'^narians,  one  of  these  being 
Manuel  (Jarcia.  Further  prodigious  In- 
dustry revealed  the  fact  that  since  1870 
CT  musici.-ins  "including  several  canta- 
trlces,"  had  conmmltted  suicide,  while 
30  ended  their  days  in  a  madhouse. 
What,  one  wonde 'S,  is  all  this  supposed 
to  prove?  The  most  striking  fact  dis- 
closed, ;ls  most  people  will  agree,  is  that 
over  4000  musicians  of  sufficient  rank 
to  be  deemed  worthy  of  inclusion  In 
such  a  list  should  have  existed  within 
a  period  of  only  four  decades.  One  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  the  Indomitable 
compiler.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  novel 
form  of  pleasure,  must  have  unearthed 
among  those  4113  professional  musicians 
a  considerable  number  whose  names 
have  never  found  their  way  into  any 
musical  dictionary— and  never  will 
either.  But  their  discoverer  is  surely 
entitled  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame.— Daily  Telegraph. 

Gabriel  Dupont,  who  died  at  Vesinet 
at  the  age  of  36  on  Aug.  1,  was  not 
wholly  unknown  in  Boston,  for  several 
of  his  "Hcures  Do  entes"  tor  orchestra 
were  performed  here  at  a  Boston  Opera 
House  concert  directed  by  Mr.  Caplct. 
Dupont  first  attracted  attention  by  his 
opera  "L,a  Cabrera,"  which  won  the 
Sonzogno  prize.  His  next  opera  was 
"La  GKi,"  based  on  Jean  Richepin's 
romance.  The  third  was  "La  Farce  du 
Cuvier,"  founded  on  an  old  comedy. 
When  he  died,  he  had  completed  a 
fourth,  "Antar,"  which  would  have  been 
produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  this  sea- 
son. Among  his  other  works  are  a 
"Poem"  for  piano  and  string  quartet, 
"Hymn  to  Aphrodite"  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  "Song  of  Destiny,"  the 
"Heures  Dolentes,"  written  originally 
for  piano,  and  also  about  30  songs.  The 
music  that  wc  have  heard  was  distin- 
guished by  virility  and  an  appealing 
melancholy  that  was  due  perhaps  to 
the  long  continued  sickness  against 
v.hich  he  fought  valiantly.  His  health 
obliged  him  to  live  in  the  country, 
where,  as  Maurice  Lena  w'rote,  he  was 
content  with  listening  to  his  heart,  na- 
ture and  life. 


In 


the 


neOc.  lIuU  of  fire  and  sympathy  the 
"v^  of  the  seer  and  the  bard.  As  he 
^t  at  the  piano  he  recalled  for  a  mo- 
n'enfmy  last  remembrance  of  Hans  von 
Buelow.  Something,  too,  m  his  style 
of  plajing  confirmed  this  impression 
He  not  a  master  of  ^-ensational 

technic  like  PaderewskI  or  J^off"^^?^'- 
ilis  execution  was  irreproachable  but 
one  did  not  think  of  his  virtuosity  in 
hearing  him  piay  for  the  l=rst  time;  nor 
lid  he.  as  I  expected,  carry  me  away  on 
a  whirlwind  of  fiery  emotion.  A  "atu^^ 
.=o  ardent  could  not  be  a  '^""J.^^^f 
but  he  had  neither  the  emotional  force 
lor  the  poetry  of  expression  which  were 


Q£  ^  The  widow  of  Felix  MottI 

— Mme.    Henriette   Stand-  I 
Personal    ha^tner,  an  opera  singer-  ' 
Nature  in  an  appeal  to  the  public,  | 
states  that  since  last  January,  in  spite  | 
cf  her  efforts  to  give  lessons  in  singing  | 
and  diction,  she  has  not  been  able  to  find 
a  pupil.   At  present  she  has  an  income 
of  J25  a  month.   She  still  hopes  to  gain 
modestly  her  livin.g  as  a  teacher. 

Buelow's  widow  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion  as  honorary  presldentof  thcBrahms  : 
society,    because     in    a   biography  ofi 
Brahms  published  under  the  auspices  of  jj 
this  societv.  there  are  passages  concern- 
ing her  husband  which  she  regards  as 
defamatory. 

Anne  Prucha.  who  was  in  Wagner  s 
employ  In  Vienna,  has  given  to  the  world 
I  her  recollections  of  him.   He  rose  early 
I  and  went  to  bed  late.   Sometimes  he  did 
,Li  -  .  T>..hin-    not   eat   before   midnight.     Not  fussy 

the  leading  characteristics  of  J^"°'"  (  ^bout  his  food,  he  detested  fish  and 
.tein's  art.    What  struck  me  most  in  ^^^^  ^.^  favorite  drink  was  cham- 

Balakirev  and  reminded  me  ot  Bueiow    J-  house  his  clothes  were  of 


.tein's  art.    What  struck  me  most  m  his  favorite  drink  was  cham- 

remir.ded  me  of  Buelow  ^^^^^ 

was  the 
the  av 
observe 

In  a  lucid  atmosphere.    He  mignc  nave!     ;  j,^  ^e  possessed  24  bro- 

adopted  Stendhal  s  formula,  ^  oir^^^^'   ^^"^.^  dressing  gowns.    Wagner  was  al- 

dans  ce  qui  est.     It  would  be  wrong,  -  ■•    ''^— 

however,  to  think  of  Balaklrev  as  a  dry    «a>s  - 
pedagogue.    If  he  was  a  professor  he 
was  an  enlightened  °"e-a^>;mPa'^.^^";  heretic"; 

and  inspired  interpreter  who  knew  how   am  a  ne^  ^^.^ 

 truct  in  imagination  the  period-  the  ceremon. 

and  personality  of  a  composer  instead  o.  .  praj 


.,enerous  toward  his  servants.  One 
of"them  wished  him  to  act  as  godfather 
Wagner  an.swered:  "I  can't  do  it,  for  I 
am  a  heretic";    but  he  was  present  at 
inspirett  inierpreiei  » ceremonv;   he  knelt  and  said  the 
nonstruct  i"  jmagin^at^on   he  period  -  ^I;!!  ^J^^,"^  gave  tho  baby  a  pretty  im- 


a  silver  frame 

substituting  his  own/'    He  couiu  noi  ao^hey^do  these  things  and  why? 

persuaded  to  play  his  "Isiamey,     but  J*"  '"ta.igticiar:  has  boon  "amus- 

he  talked  passionately  about  music      '  f^.  'l    i  '   • 

general  and  much  about  Glinka.    "As  I   ing  himsejf,  J^:,  J  . 
•  drove    home    through    the   streets,    as  ,  the  average  Ion.,  v  .t> 


"There  is  little  news 
about  the  theatre  in 
London.  As  the  Pall  Mall 
Theatre  Gazette  put  it  on  August 
3,  "the  spirit  of  the  hour  broods 
over  the  theatres.'  At  the  Princes, 
on  Aug.  1,  "Queen  at  Seventeen" 
was  produced,  'a  play  of  dynas- 
tic interest.  Where  wars  and  thrones 
are  the  very  staff  of  the  action.  'Dan- 
ubia,"  where  the  scenes  are  laid,  be- 
longs rather  to  Ruritanian  romance 
than  the  map  of  Europe,  past  or  future; 
but  the  happenings  of  the  hour  malce  it 
actual  enough,  in  a  way.  Unfortunate- 
l.v  Danubia  lies  rather  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  our  s.vmpathieK  at  present. 
Certainly  there  was  no  lack  of  interest 
in  the  play.  'Queen  at  .Seventeen'  cen- 
tres in  just  the  figure  calculated  to 
awaken  enthusiasm— that  of  an  un- 
schooled girl  fighting  for  her  throne 
against  a  usurper  backed  by  treachery 
within  her  court.  The  arch-traitor  is 
the  prime  minister,  Barqn  Streslau,  but 
he  is  happily  isolated  in  his  attitude, 
and  an  anti-baronial  coup  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  the  army.  General  von 
Hapsburg,  sets  things  in  a  fair  way 
for  a  happy  ending.  Here  loyalty  and 
military  services  are  hereditary,  and 
we  leave  his  son  with  the  honors  of 
Prince  Consort,  and  every  indication 
that  be  deserves  them." 

There  is  a  movement  on  toot  in  Eng- 
land to  pay  variety  artists  reduced  sal- 
aries on  the  ground  that  music  halls 
have  stiffered  finarjcially  in  consequence 
of  the  war.  The  variety  performers  In- 
sist that  where  there  were  good  pro- 
grams there  were  full  houses.  Business 
is  said  to  be  particularly  brisk  in  the 
provinces.  Suspension  of  train  services, 
especially  of  excursions,  brings  with  it 
packed  theatres. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  consid- 
ered some  time  ago  the  often-debated 
question  whether  niL'sic  during  the  waits 
Is  necessary.  "Do  the  public  really  en- 
joy the  efforts  of  the  orchestra  between 
the  acts  of  a  play,  or  do  tho.se  efforts 
either  produce  no  effect  upon  them  at  all 
or  else  cause  thena  annoyance?  The  "su- 
perior' person,  referring  to  the  average 
quality^  admittedly  very  poor  of  such 
performances,  will  tell  you  that  annoy- 
ance rather  than  enjoyment  is  provoked 
by  them,  and  liiS  cry  is  'abolish  the 
band.'  And,  so  far  as  two  or  three 
theatres  in  London  are  concerned,  that 
view  has  been  practically  indorsed,  and 
in  place  of  g.ay  or  melanchol.v  music, 
there  is  silence,  followed,  just  before  the 
uplifting  ot  the  curtain,  by  the  tradi- 
tional three  knocks  of  the  older  French 
theatres.  Now  the  question  arises:  Do 
theatregoers  as  a  whole  prefer  this  new 
'fashion'  to  the  old?  Does  it  conduce 
tc  their  great  enjoyment?  For  our  part, 
we  refuse  to  believe  it.    To  pretend  that 


be  ti  r.  Uil  -iUd  poor  in  qi;,ilui  . 
affectation  for  the  txcellert  ren 
nobody  listens  to  It  critically— it.        ,  ,. 
the  majority  may  oe  said  really  to  'Usien'JI 
to  it  at  all— and  also  because  only  a 
small  proportion  of  them  as  a  n»le  can 
distinguish  bctwce;i  the  goo.l  and  'ho  bad 
in  such  matters.    Nor  do^s  the  ^usicj 
played,  be  it  good,  bad  or  Indilfercnt,  InJ 
terfero  with  conversation.    On  the  con- 
trary,  we  maintain  that  it  assists  it, 
while  as  often  as  not  the  mere  absencei 
of  music,  so  far  from  aiding  discussion! 
of  '  be  play  and  small  talk,  conduces  to 
a  frilling  atmosphere  whicb  positively 

hinders  conversation.  Recently  we  wit- 
nessed in  a  London  theatre  where  no 
orchestra  is  employed  a  play  of  intense, 
unrelieved  gloom,  and  while  it  was  obvi- 
ous enough  that  music  of  a  frivolous 
kind  would  have  siundcd  very  incongru- 
ous between  the  acts,  it  was  no  less  oli- 
vious  tfiat  the  feelin,g  of  utter  depres.=ioii 
produced  by  the  piece  would  have  been 
llglitoned  by  the  performance  of  some 
kind  of  music  between  the  acts.  On  the 
linanclal  side  there  may  be  somotliins 
to  be  said  by  managers  for  the  abolition- 
of  the  theatre  orchestra.  But  whether 
the  economy  effected  is  really  a  wise 
policy  seems  to  us  exceedlngb'  doubtful, 
and  It  mi.ght  easily  prove  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  to  "bf.  of  the  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  kind." 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  will  revive  the 
patriotic  play,  "Drake,"  at  riis  Majesty's 
Theatre.  "It  is  Itnown  that  the  revival 
is  viewed  with  favor  In  official  circles." 
Miss  Phyllis  Nellson  Terry,  wiio  will 
again  take  the  part  ot  Queen  Elizabeth, 
;  will  give  the  whole  of  her  salary  to 
'  tho  riritish  cause. 

"Le  Prince  Charmant,"  a  comedy  in 
three  acts  by  Tnstam  Bernard,  and 
"L'Essayeuse,"  a  comedy  in  one  act  by 
j  Pierre  Veber,  were  produced  at  tlio 
I  Comedle  Francaise  in  July.  M.  Boi 
nard's  prince  is  the  aml.able  and  dan- 
gerous type  of  the  "homme  leger."  He 
is  always  on  the  point  of  gaining  mil- 
lions. Ho  loves  his  wife,  but  he  de- 
ceives her;  he  is  fond  of  his  friends 
and  relations,  but  he  is  always  "touch- 
ing" them.  Throwing  money  away,  he 
is  seen  at  the  theatres  and  the  most  ex- 
pensive restaurants.  Perhaps  he  Is  a 
self-decciver,  his  own  dupe.  At  nil 
events  he  is  always  a  charming  fellow, 
and  at  last  his  wife,  who  had  divorced 
liim,  is  happy  in  taking  him  back, 
though  neither  she  nor  any  spectator 
in  the  theatre  has  the  slightest  hope 
i  that  he  will  mend  l;is  ways  "L'Essay- 
f  euse"  tells  the  story  of  a  man  and  two 
,  women.  One  of  the  women  is  the  man's 
wife.  She  is  happy.  To  convince  her- 
self ot  her  happiness  she  urges  h^r 
friend  to  tempt  him,  but  to  be  discreet. 
"She  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,"  says  M 
Leon  Morris,  "that  it  is  not  necessary 
in  our  life  to  search  the  evidence,  ton 
often  cruel,  of  the  full  day.  The  chiaro- 
scuro of  beneficent  illusion  is  necessary 
to  our  human  joys,  which  are  so 
fragile." 


Notes 
About 


In  Munich  during  the  last 
season  there  were  tiS  con- 
certs: 64  orcnestral  and  53 
Music  chamber;  S2  piano  recitals, 
23  violin  recitals.  108  vocal  recitals.  In 
choral,  '13  with  accompaniment  of 
the  lute,"  nine  'cello  recitals  and  so  on; 
but  there  were  only  two  organ  recitals. 
Concerts  In  other  cities  were  as  fol- 
lows: Berlin,  1262:  Vienna,  603;  Hamburg, 
."51,  Dresden,  "09;  Leipsic,  29."). 

The  Menestrel,  Paris,  informs  us  that 
tiie  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  gave, 
as  in  preceding  years,  a  concert  of 
works  requested  by  the  public.  Among 
them  were  an  excerpt  from  Massenet's 
"ICrinnycs,  ■  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria"  and 
the  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube"  waltz. 

The  Norwegian  National  Anthem  has 
been  sung  In  singularly  Ironical  circum- 
stances. Bjornsterne  Bjornson  was  once 
asked  on  what  occasion  he  got  the 
gre.itost  pleasure  from  his  fame  as  a 
poet.  He  replied:  "It- was  when  a  dele- 
gation from  the  P.ight  came  to  my  house 
in  Chrlstiania  and  smashed  all  the  win- 
dows. Because  when  the.v  had  thus  at- 
tacked me  and  were  starting  for  home 
again  they  felt  that  they  ought  to  sing 
something,  and  so  they  began  to  sing. 
Yes,  we  love  this  land  of  ours.'  They 
could  do  nothing  else!  They  had  to 
sins  the  song  of  the  man  whom  they 
had  attacked."  —  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 

One  hears  sometimes  of  courses  for 
conductors.  Can  they  be  looked  upon 
as  serious?  I  say  "No."  You  can  teach 
a  person  how  to  beat  time,  which,  how- 
ever, can  easily  be  learned  without  a 
master — but  you  cannot  teach  him  how 
to  conduct  well.  Let  the  would-be  con- 
ductor see  that  he  has  an  acute  ear,  is 
a  perfect  score-reader  and  competent 
score-player,  knows  a  great  deal  about 
instruments  and  the  human  voice,  and 
of  men  and  women  who  sing  and  play 
on  instruments,  and  distinguishes  him- 
i  self  by  wide  and  deep  knowledge  aivl 


I  culture  in  music  and  other  things.  Non.- 
of  these  accomplishments  are  peculiar 
to  the  conductor,  ahd  all  the  qualiflca-| 
,  tlons  that  are  peculiar  to  him  have  to| 
be  supplied  by  his  own  genius.  If  music 
schools  could  place  an  orehesti  a  at  tli - 
disposal  of  the  conducting  students  fo' 
a  useful  space  of  time,  such  a  coursr 
of  study  would  be  justified.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  an  arrangement  is  imprac- 

I  ticable.— Mr.  Niecks  in  the  Monthly  Mu- 

[  sical  Record. 

I  The  Ivondon  Times  discusses  eert.Ti!i 
I  problems  ot  national  opera  and  .show  s 
<  why  past  experiments  have  failed.  Ma'i\ 

of  il-'^  schoiii.\«  w-.'vp  I. Ill  ,-1  il^'l ip-.is ;  ^" 


ill .  o.-lnieni:.  A  National  opera  ini^ht 
bo  started  with  every  i)rospect  of  evon- 
l  lal   success   ii   the   promoters  woiild 

0  insider  tlic  following  points:  "It  is 
.•.nite  unnecessary  to  begin  by  acquiring 
or  building  fi  theatre,  or  to  hold  a  sea- 
son for  loager  tlian.  say,  a  couple  of 
months  in  the  year;  it  is  essential  that 
ihe  repertcfry  should  bo  popular  and  the 

1  riots  of  admission  low:  it  is  essential 
thaff  ttie»season  should  be  repeated  the  j 
following  year  at  the  same  time;  the 
eiuality    of    performance    sought    for  | 
should  be  of  quite  an  unambitious  Itind,  j 
.•  im^iig  rather  at  the  straightforsvard,  | 
impri^tentious  clarity  of  the  worli  done  | 
by   #lie   touring   companies   named— all 
this  with  the  ol-.ject  of  getting  into  the 
tlieatre  more  of  those  whose  tastes  are 
unformed  rather  than  the  experienced 
opeira-go3r,    who   is   cutered   for  else- 
where for  one  ttiltig,  and  for  another  is 
apt}  to  be  far  too  critical  and  out  of 
touch  with  the  latent  possibilities  under- 
lying attempts  to  create  a  style  really 
characteristic  y.n.I  in  a  word  'national.' 
It  :s  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
in  a  few  years'   time  smli  a  scheme 
would  not  succeed,  pay  its  own  way. 
and   develop    into   seasons   of  greater 
length  and  of  wider  range  in  repertory. 
Anyone  -nterested  in  the  matter  m'ght 
indeed  do  far  worse  than  approach  one 
of  our  touring  comjian'.es  with  a  pro- 
posal, which  simply  amounts  to  saying 
that  a  London  season  given  annually 
shall  be  guaranteed  from  financial  loss. 
After  that  the  develop.'-nent  into  a  more 
lormal  ariangoment  with  an  advisory 
committee  ^-onld  lie  easy  enough,  and 
or  tiie  general  success  of  the  scheme 
would  depend  the  li-ielihood  of  obtaining 
a  government  or  municipal  grant  in  or-  , 
der  to  give  the  official  cacliet,  so  valu-  I 
able  in  such  cases,  to  ensure  the  pro-  i 
"Cjction  of  works  by  native  writers,  and  j 

eventually  to  acquire  a  site  for  a  the- ! 
atre  for  a  r,-erma.neut  home.  It  might  ' 
take  20  yea''s  to  get  to  this  point;  bi't 
one  would  get  tliere,  and  on  a  more 
s;olid  foundation  than  by  any  other 
method  as  yet  proposed,  and,  what  is 
pcr'iaps  ol;  equal  miportance,  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  :ar  le.«c'  i.noney.  This 
scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  nas  nothing 
sensational  about  it,  it  is  perffctiy  or- 
dinary ani  unambitious;  :-:o  simple  in- 
deed that  one  cannot  help  freling  sur- 
prised that  it  has  not  Vfct  bc^.-n  t  ied.  | 
Considering  the  mone.v  which  ln..=  been 
literally  thrown  away  on  operatic  en- 
terprises in  London  there  is  no  doubt 
about  'ho  >vi3n  to  .ailiiov'-'  soii<ct!nii5 
The  desire  for  a  National  '.^pera  indeed 
is  in  the  air;  it  is  only  recessarv  t6 
bring  arnbition  dov/n  to  a  practicx!  lev- 
el, and  to  realize  that  the  stren-^i-a  of 
beginnings  lies  i.i  the  modesty  of  tVie 
outlook." 


Sfage  ^    correspondent    of  the 

,  London  Times  wrote  as  fol- 

lows  about  a  theory  elabo- 
Daily  Life  rated  some  years  ago  and 
now  restated  by  a  dramatic  critic:  "That 
in  moments  of  crisis  and  emotion  people 
of  the  present  day  do  not  express  their 
grief,  joy,  indignation  and  so  on  in 
sponta.neous  language,  but  In  parrot- 
like echoes  of  what  has  been  said  in 
similar  circumstances  by  the  imaginary 
personages  of  contemporary  drama;  and 
that  even  our  actions  have  at  times  a 
similar  origin. 

"Much,  of  course,  is  pardoned  to  tic-  j 
tion.  One  can  afford  to  smile  indul- 
gently at  the  mimetic  attitude  assigned 
by  the  novelist  to  boyish  heroes  and 
girlish  heroines.  They  and  their  pro- 
totypes (if  such  exist)  are  the  victims 
of  what  the  Herbartians  would  call  their 
'apperception-masses.'  They  have  fre- 
quented the  theatre  so  persistenly  that 
they  see  everything  ttiat  occurs  outside 
and  within  them  in  the  terms  of  the 
theatre.  They  are,  like  the  victim  in 
one  of  Mr.  Wells's  stories,  in  process 
of  being  transformed  into  marionettes. 
Youth  is  imitative,  and  their  'whole  vo- 
cation' has  become  'an  endless  imita- 
tion.' AVe  incline  to  think  that  when 
the  boys  grow  up  they  escape  from 
their  ser^ntude.  and  that  the  girls  com- 
promise matters  by  joining  some  such 
society  as  that  of  the  K.  O.  H.,  or  'Keen 
on  Henry'  (the  eminent  actor's  surname 
is  immaterial)  of  one  of  Mr.  Vachell's 
novels.  It  has  befallen  them,  however, 
during  their  bondage  to  theatricality, 
to  feel  vicarious  passion;  and  to  fall 
back,  for  its  expression,  upon  the  con- 
ventional utterances  of  the  drama. 

"We  should  beware  attributing  any 
such  pose  to  adult  humanity  in  the  mass. 
To  associate  this  weakness  with  the 
really  great  is,  of  course,  ridiculous ; 
for  the  greatest,  and  they  only,  are,  a 
high  authority  assures  us,  'in  their  sim- 
plicity sublime.'  But  what  of  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  people,  who  are  not  even 
obscurely  great  nor  yet  ag,gTessively 
small  and  mean?  Does  the  stage  bulk 
as  largely  in  their  mental  life  as  it  does 
with  those  whose  profession  takes  them 
constantly  to  the  production  of  plays, 
both  old  and  new,  and  who  not  un- 
naturally—so is  the  cleverest  hand  sub- 
dued to  what  it  works  in — give  to  theat- 
rical conceptions  an  importance  (if  we 
dare  suggest  it)  greater  than  is  their 
due?  Surely  not.  Without  doubt  there 
are  among  them  many  hiardened  play- 
goers, but  .^ch,  in  our  ejrperienpe,  betray 
no  sign  of  infatuation  or  infection.  They 
go  to  the  play  because,  in  Lamb's  par- 
lance, they  love  the  play ;  they  go  to  it 
for  recreation  and  diver.sion,  not  in  order 
to  trick  themselves  out  with  plumes  of 
borrowed  sentiment.  On  the  contrary, 
they  wax  increasingly  critical  no  less 
of  tin    •       i-'    "f  till-  tilero  than  nf  ii. 


i'nii  among  them  one  who  is  in  the 
least  prone  to  staginess. 

"So  much  for  the  hardened  playgoer. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  other  people 
in  whose  lives  the  theatre  counts  for 
very  little,  and  thousands  more  in  whose 
lives  it  counts  for  nothing  at  all.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  'love.s  the  play.' 
There  are  those,  and  many  of  them  high- 
ly educated,  to  wliom  this  mode  of  rep- 
resenting life  does  not  appeal.  Quite 
possibly  it  has  always  been  so.  Quite 
possibly  it  was  the  same  at  Athens, 
though  we  cannot  now  be  certified  how 
many  persons  shirked  the  Dionysiao 
festival  in  order  to  go  quail-snaring  or 
tunny-fishing,  or  for  a  surreptitious  pic- 
nic on  the  slopes  of  Parnes.  Statistics 
of  modem  playgoing  are  also  wanting, 
but  tine  practice,  although  popular,  is 
far  from  being  universal. 

"Apart  from  dist.^ste,  again,  heaps  of 
people,  who  can  only  behold  the  stalled 
critic  from  a  respectful  distance,  are 
deterred  from  frequent  attendance  at 
the  theatre  from  motives  of  economy. 
Such  persons,  who  may  be  numbered  by 
the  score,  only  go  to  thp  play  once  in  a 
while,  and  that  very  occasional  visit  can- 
not possitily  set  up  the  mimetic  process. 

If  we  are  asked  whether,  in  the  sphere 
of  light  conversation,  v,'e  would  t-alk 
quite  in  the  manner  we  affect  if  we  bad 
not  seen  the  importance  of  being  earnest 
and  its  derivatives,  the  question  is  as 
joften  as  not  a  vain  one.  The  critics  , 
and  the  hardened  ones  have  seeii__  all  | 

these  productions,  but  thousands  of  us, 
from  want  of  inclination,  opportunity, 
or  money,  have  not ;  and  consequently 
our  banter,  such  as  it  is,  owes  nothing, 
at  the  first  hand,  to  the  elegant  triflers 
of  the  modern  stage. 

"People  do  not  talk  like  a  book — or  a 
play-book — in  moments  of  stress ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  utterances,  as  observers 
can  testify,  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
fra.gmentary.  ungrammatical,  even  in- 
coherent. If  the  survivor  of  a  railway 
accident,  for  instance,  being  confronted 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  wife  and 
children  were  to  exclaim  with  Macduff — 
■VVlat,  all  my  cretty  ciuckens  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  swoop! 

we  should  look  upon  him  as  a  monster. 
Men  and  women  do  not,  when  deserted 
or  betrayed,  commonly  quote  from  the 
y/CTks  of  Mr.  Shaw  or  Mr.  Galswoiiliy. 
it  is  probao.y  the  ver.,-  la'^t  thing  thev 
would  dream  of  ooing.  We  do  not  deny 
the  possitility  of  exceptions.  There 
exist  undeveloped  minds  painfully  aware 
that  they  cannot  feel  the  degree  of  joy  or 
sorrow  that  is  expected  of  them  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Such  persons,  be 
the  cause  physical,  mental,  or  even  an- 
te-natal, have  not  yet  begun  to  live. 
They  have  not  realized  their  world,  and 
are  sincerely  to  be  pitied.  Some  day, 
in  all  probability,  the  foimtain  will  be 
unsealed,  and  they  will  begin  to  live. 

"Others,  lacking  their  exduse,  may 
deem  it  politic  to  assume  a  virtue  they 
do  not  possess;  and  such,  if  they  are 
playgoers,  may  take  the  acted  drama 
as  a  guide  to  appropriate  speech  and 
behavior.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  en- 
large on  the  pitfalls  which  beset  them, 
if  they  do.  We  could  name  more  than 
one  dramatic  critic  who  could  do  it  to 
perfection.  But  to  attribute  these  his- 
tnonics  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  everyday  experience. 
Were  the  contention  true,  we  should 
all  loathe  one  another;  and  it  can  be 
seriously  maintained  only  by  one  who 
has  lived,  so  to  say,  in  a  self-created 
vacuum.  Plenty  of  people,  in  every 
rank  of  life,  educated  or  uneducated, 
both  see  things  as  they  are  and  feel 
appropriately.  That  there  are  some 
victims  of  the  habit  of  theatricality 
must  be  admitted;  but  the  habit  is  usu- 
ally a  phase.  Few  are  committed  to 
it  past  redemption." 


The  Percy  CTarke  writes  In 

the  Daily  Chronicle: 
New  Possibly  because  I  have 

Drama  "^'^er  written  a  playl  have 
never  sympathized  with 
the  great  army  of  croakers  who  despair 
of  the  British  drama.  Something  tells 
me  that  in  the  circumstances  despair 
would  be  premature,  no  matter  how 
black  or  blank  the  prospect.  The  essen- 
tial thing,  the  existence,  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  dramatic  sense  or  aptitude  among 
our  people  to  which  the  playwright 
could  appeal,  had  he  but  the  gift  is 
happily  not  in  question.  Dickens  noted 
in  his  day— as  I  in  mine — how  casual 
people  in  the  street  would  flatten  their 
noses  against  the  window  of  a  chemist's 
shop  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
some  little  surgical  repair  which  the 
victim  of  a  trivial  aocident  might  be 
undergoing  in  the  back  parlor.  "Morbid 
curiosity,"  says  the  superior  person 
who  may  none  the  less  have  taken  his 
own  measures  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  gory  detail.  The  superior 
persons  is  notoriously  short-sighted 
and  may  even  be  said  to  wear  blinkers; 
the  nose-flatteners  are  not.  perhaps' 
articulate,  and  can  give  no  philosophical 
description  of  the  promptings  which 
move  them,  but  they  are  swayed,  how- 
ever unconsciously,  by  the  excitation 
of  their  dramatic  sense.  They  are  doing 
reverence,  though  ignorant,  to  the 
foundation  truth  that  there  is  drama  in 
everything  and  even  in  nothing. 

Drama  is  that  otherwise  Indefinable 
attribute  which  imparts  a  human  inter- 
est to  men,  things  and  events.  That 
which  masquerades  as  drama  on  the 


111.-   Quality   of   tnis   substituted  draJi^a 
i which  is  in  question;  the  pubUc  instinct 
is  sufficiently  unerring.     It  is  an  in- 
i  stinct  which  is  an  appetite,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  was  never  mora 
eager  or  more  vigorous  than  at  pre- 
lim sent.     There  were  great  masses  of  our 
|-  people  among  whom  it  had  slumbered. 
!  "Their   heritage    a   sunless   day,"  life 
liekl  little  of  interest  for  them  outside 
tlie  daily  toil,  the  daily  food,  the  daily 
j  rest.    It  is  the  cinema  which  has  intro- 
duced them  to  the  substituted  drama. 
!  and  now  they  must  be  fed.    The  ap- 
petite is  awake  and  ravenous. 

SOCKS  AND  JAM 
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Noble  dames,  as  well  as  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  plain  citizens,  are 
fired  with  zeal  to  help  in  any  way  the 
men  now  fighting  for  this  or  that 
country.  The  Empress  of  Japan  works 
daily  making  bandages  for  the  Red 
Cross.  Did  not  Lady  Cook  advocate 
',  in  all  .seriousness  an  army  of  lOO^flOO 
or  more  British  Amazons,  to  be  em- 
ployed at  least  in  defence  of  their  al- 
tars and  their  fires?  Years  ago  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton,  half  in  jest,  half  In 
earnest,  proposed  that  the  maiden  lad- 
les of  England  be  enlisted  for  military 
service.  He  had  just  visited  Dahomey 
and  seen  the  King's  formidable  troops 
—female  warriors,  that  Ijy  their  ap- 
pearance alone  would  strike  terror  in 
the  souls  of  the  stoutest  male  bat- 
talions. 

Base  is  the  woman  that  now  in  Bel- 
glum  or  England,  Russia  or  France, 
would  not  do  all  within  her  power  to 
aid,  sustain  and  comfort  the  men  of 
her  country;  but  as  Mr.  Filson  Young, 
recognizing  the  noble  purpose,  remarked 
recently  in  London:    "It  is  important 
that  we  should  be  practical."    He  told 
of  a  woman   who  had   begun  to  knit 
.socks.   "It  would  take  her  a  fortnight 
to  knit  one  pair,  and  she  was  quite  able 
to  buy  a  thousand  pairs  which  were  al-  '. 
ready  made  by  people  who  needed  the  ! 
work,  and  waiting  to  be  bought  and ! 
used."     He  spoke  of  the  frantic  tele-  I 
graphing  for  patterns  of  "Nightingales"  ' 
and  wool  helmets,  yet  in  the  hospitals  | 
in  the  Boer  war  he  never  saw  a  patient 
wearing  either  article  of  bed  gear.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  woman  j 
with  a  thousand  pounds  to  spend  on 
socks  should  not  begin  to  knit  them; 
"we  should  remember  that  the  British 
army  does  not  fight  in  nightshirts." 

The  French  are  lost  in  admiration  at 
the  amount  of  jam  that  was  landed 
with  the  British  troops.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  discussing  the  PeninsHlar 
campaign  with  John  Wilson  Croker, 
told  him  that  he  found  the  English 

regiments  In  the  best  humor  when  they 
were  well  supplied  with  beef;  the  Irish 
when  they  were  in  the  wine  countries; 
the  Scotch  "when  the  dollars  for  pay 
came  up."  It  appears  that  sweet  stuft 
is  now  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nitions of  war  for  Englishmen.  In  the 
Boer  war  they  were  greatly  cheered  by 
chocolate  sent  from  home.  Jam  Is  still 
more  to  the  purpose.  Agreeable  to  the 
palate,  it  stays  by  one.  The  word  it- 
self has  a  martial  sound.  In'  providing 
jam  the  women  would  be  eminently 
practical.  'RTien  the  store  that  is  for 
sale  is  exhausted,  let  more  be  put  up. 
Enough  jam  to  fill  a  heroic  sock  can  be 
made  in  less  time  than  is  required  to 
knit  the  sook. 


Tlicre  be  fanatics  of  the  nut-eatiag  order, 
reversions,  surely,  to  arbored  type,  who 
.seek  to  cure  our  moral  and  p'hysical  dys- 
pepsia by  banishing  breakfast  altogeth- 
er. The  wise  man  avoids  their  houses,  as  a 
rale,  yet  it  he  be  <«  little  ont  of  conceit 
with  his  early  meal,  he  may  do  well  to 
visit  them  once.  Ever  after  he  wil!  think 
more  kindly  of  despised  eggs  and  bacon.  It 
i.s  not  likely  that  he  will  confess  his  change 
of  feeling;  but  he  will  at  least  make  no 
.secret  of  what  he  suffered  until  the  gong 
summoned  him  to  a  vegetarian  lunch. 

Befo'  de  War. 

Early  in  July  when  the  Englishman 
sat  down  to  breakfast  without  curiosity 
as  to  the  movements  of  Germans  in  the 
air,  on  the  sea,  and  on  another's  land, 
the  London  Times  published  an  article 
entitled  "The  'Hopeless'  Meal."  The 
writer  discussed  breakfast  in  fact  and 
fiction,  and  thus  began:  "Fiction,  the 
comic  papers,  and  a  convention  of  or- 
dinary t&lk  agree  to  magnify  the  diffi- 
culties ot  the  breakfast  table.  The 
meal  is  represented  as  the  gloomiest 
of  the  day:  a  time  of  growls,  frowns, 
curt  observations,  self-absorption,  ano 


general  discomfort."  It  was  a  sprighti,. 
article.  The  writer  quoted  from  Dr. 
Watts,  Pinero,  Gilbert,  Dickens.  He 
asked  "How  many  eggs  could  Richard 
Feverel  account  for?"  And  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  breakfast  has  Its 
beneficent  uses.  "Mr.  de  Morga'n  sup- 
ports its  warm  geniality,  and  shows  it 
possible  even  in  that  outworn  thing,  a 
large  family;  and  one  is  glad  to  think 
that  his  picture  is  not  a  mere  survival 
of  an  earlier  day,  before  the  world  dis- 
covered that  it  had  nerves  or  an  ap- 
pendix, and  invented  novels  and  plays 
where  everybody  detests  his  neighbor 
as  himself,  and  nurses,  at  the  expense 
of  social  comfort,  that  monstrous  and 

j  so-called  sacred  thing,  his  own  precious 

i  individuality." 


In  Spacious  Years. 

Other  London  journals,  as  if  a  sig- 
nal had  been  given  by  one  high  in  au- 
^^thority,  discussed  the  subject  of  break- 
fast. One  advocated  the  revival  of  beer 
for  the  first  meal.  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
afterward  the  Queen  of  Edward  rv., 
noted  in  her  journal  May  10,  Uni:  "Six 
o'clock  (A.  M..— Breakfast.  The  but- 
tock ot  beef  rather  too  much  boiled, 
and  the  ale  a  little  the  stalest.  Memo- 
randum: To  tell  the  cook  about  the 
first  fault,  and  to  mend  the  second  my- 
self by  tapping  a  fresh  barrel  directly." 
A  woman  of  commendable  presence  of 
mind,  this  Elizabeth,  at  the  breakfast 
table,  as  in  answer  to  England's  King, 
when  she  said  to  him:  "I  do  not  esteem 
myself  so  highly  as  to  believe  that  I 
eould  be  queen;  but  I  do  not  think  so 
meanly  of  myself  as  to  be  willing  to  be 
vour  mistress."  Then  there  is  the  old 
ballad: 

Elizabeth  Tudor  her  breakfast  would  make 
On  a  pot  of  strong  Tjeer  and  a  pound  of 
beeksteak 

Ere  six  in  the  morning  was  tolled  by  the 

chimes — 

Oh.  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  they  were 
Merry  Old  Times. 
Wine  was  served  with  beer  in  those 
spacious  days,  and,  if  Sir  Walter  Be- 
sant  is  to  be  believed,  men  were  then 
more  emotional.  "All  classes  of  men 
were  swifter  to  wrath  and  more  prqne 
to  sudden  outbursts.  Those  were  the 
days  when  men  ate  honey  with  their 
beef  and  put  sugar  in  everything,  so 
that  the  teeth  of  the  nation  were  al- 
most entirely  black." 


A  Test  of  Friendship. 

There  were  famous  breakfast  parties, 
and  Macaulay  thought  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  a  supreme  test  of  friendship. 
"You  invite  a  man  to  dinner  because 
you  must  invite  him,  because  you  are 
acquainted  with  his  grandfather,  or  be- 
cause it  is  proper  that  you  should;  but 
you  invite  a  man  to  breakfast  because 
you  wish  to  see  him."  When  Macaulay 
went  to  brealsfast  at  Holland  House 
only  tea,  coffee,  rolls,  butter  and  eggs 
were  served.  How  different  the  array 
of  a  breakfast  table  as  sketched  by 
Thomas  Love  Peacock:  "Chocolate,  cof- 
fee, tea,  cream,  eggs,  ham,  tongue,  cold 
fowl,  all  these  are  good,  and  bespeak 
good  knowledge  in  him  who  sets  them 
forth,  but  the  touchstone  is  fish.  An- 
chovy is  the  first  step,  spawns  and 
shrimp,  potted  char  and  lamprey  are 
the  third,  but  lobster  is,  indeed,  matter 
for  a  May  morning,  and  demands  as 
!  rare  combination  of  knowledge  and  j 
virtue  in  him  who  sets  it  forth."  Still 
more  sumptuous  was  the  breakfast  at 
[Which  Motley  sat  in  London  at  the 
house  of  a  lover  of  rare  books:  "Be- 
Iginning  with  coffee  and  tea,  we  ended 
with  sherry,  champagne  and  mara- 
schin'o;  fish,  cutlets,  rotis,  salads,  game, 
puddings  and  ice  going  on  meanwhile  in 
regular  order.  «  •  •  When  I  reflected 
that  all  those  people  would  lunch  at  two 
and  dine  at  eight,  I  bowed  my  head  in  ; 
humiliation,  and  the  fork  dropped  from 
my  nerveless  grasp." 


A  Spoonful  or  Two. 

Is  marmalade  absolutely  necessary? 
Mr.  Lucas  says  that  breakfast  without 
it  is  a  "soulless"  meal.  It  was  at  Ox- 
ford that  marmalade  was  first  called 
"squish."    The  poet  sang: 

'Mid  tilings  aronnd  that  snlly  and  desnie, 

'Mid  sloth  and  &m. 
By  one  cwmestible  the  world  Is  made 

Worth   living  in; 
'MM  forms  ot  provender  all  stodgy,  rude 

An4  heat)henlsh. 
One,  only  one.  with  grace  is  still  imbued— 

My  amber  squl^. 


"Something  Potted." 

Reading  these  articles  in  London  jour- 
nals—befo'  de  war— we  recall  Leigh 
Hunt's  enumeration  of  the  essentials. 
It  i.o  in  "Table  Wits.— A  Breakfast."  We 
have  mentioned  it  before  but  it  should 
be  printed  at  least  once  a  year.  "Im- 
primis, tea  and  coffee;  secondly,  dry 
toast;  thirdly,  butter;  fourthly,  eggs; 
fifthly,  ham;  sixthly,  something  potted; 
seventhly,  bread-,  salt,  mustard,  knives 
and  forks,  etc."  "Something  potted." 
How  musical  the  phrase!  What  a  spur 
to  the  imagination!  The  whole  essay  is 
delightful  reading.  "We  cannot,  in 
conscience,  recommend  hot  buttered 
toast,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  guilt." 


Apropos  of  What? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  was  Josh  Billings  who  said:  "So- 
ciety consists  of  two  classes,  the  work- 
ers, and  those  who  are  being  worked." 
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'■'    '  '  •■      "  ;    V  ■'Kir  ■:    ^  ,ts   that  n[ 

It  s  when  ha  said:  "l,lfe 
fare*,   nnil   every  one 
....  i).u  t  ;n  the  burlesque."  Camp- 
.■d  In  ISSS.  but  ho  knew  life  In 
;-   peculiar   phii-ses:    he  covild  see 
»  ah  .1  penetratint;  eye  the  soeial  drlft- 
wood  on  the  shore  of  life:  the  ravelled 
threads   In   the   loom  of  destiny  were 
•■<  hjm  a  fasriiiatlnp  study.    In  the  old 
i.iys  on  the  starve  we  saw  real  acting; 
ow  It  Is  merely  a  display  of  costumes, 
ilUlnery  and  dr^ssniaklnf:. 

JOSEPH  M.\TTHKW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston. 


PLTMOrTH 
fanio  Ruth,"  a  n  in..u:.   ui  t;:r.<  .i  ;  i 
Ilolman  Day.  from  the  French  of  Fon- 
-m   and   Wlchelcr.    First  performance 
1  Boston. 

rael   Putnam   Hubbard .  .Jamns  Bradbury 

'rs.  I.  P.  Ilnbbard._  Julia  Walcott 

!an  Jlubbard  George  M.  Clark 

.■ri»cUla  Hubbard  Evelyn  Hall  Meade 

Kuih  Ambrose  ....Florence  Shirley 

Col     Mylc'S    Standlsh  Bradford  

Joseph  Kllgour 

".'rg.    Dorca.s  Burnham  

Maude  Turner  Gordon 

■  nnhelle  Burnham  I.oulsc  Corbln 

1-    Dunn  Edtar  Nelson 

1   MoilRo  F.   J.  McCarfhy 

r  Hltchbom  W.  W.  Henry 

ll.Anps  Edward  B.  McGuiiincss 

II -1011   Kcves  Dorothy  Gordon 

Jamr-  Grant  John  A.  Klce 

The  rcsular  season  opened  at  the  Ply- 
mouth Theatre  last  evening  with  Mr. 
Day's  comedy.  He  is  already  widely 
\nown  as  the  author  of  short  stories. 

..vels  and  poems  dealin.?  with  life  m 
New  Eng-Iand.  T'Ms  time  he  has  taken 
lie  central  theme  from  a  P'rench  play, 
I^a  Demoiselle  du  Magazin."  given  with 
iiccess  a't  the  Gymnase  Theatre.  Paris, 
nd  transferred  the  scene  fiom  Europe 
o  the  town  of  Oldport.  Me. 
To  those  who  delight  in  the  rural  New 
P.ngland  drama  the  piece  will  no  doubt 
■e  entertaining,  for  the  play  is  now 
wholly  Innocent  of  Gallic  flavoring.  To 
'tbers  the  features  of  the  performance 
ast  evening  were  the  impersonation  of 
•lie  heroine  by  Miss  Shirley  and  Mr. 
r.radbury's  Israel  Putnam  Hubbard. 

Ruth  Ambrose,  penniless  and  in  search 
if  work,  is  engaged  as  store  girl  at 
Hubbard's  "Furniture  Emporium."  The 
;hop  is  failing.  Old  Hubbard  is  surly  to 
( ustomers  and  thus  keeps  trade  away. 
r;uth  puts  new  life  into  the  stjre.  dis- 
plays an  eye  for  beauty  in  rearranging 
:t,  attracts  customers. 

In  act  II.  the  shop  is  corapleUly  trans- 
:ormed,   the   town   has   becoms  a  city 
md  Hubbard  is  a  Candidate  for  mayor. 
Unfortunately  Ruth's  efforts  are  not 

•  ippreclated  by  the  Hubbard  family  and 
lier  romance  with  the  son  of  the  house 

•  3  frowned  upon  by  the  newly  elected 
mayor.  Capt.  Bradford,  however,  in-_ 
terferes,  adopts  Kuth  as  his  daughter' 
and  saves  Hubbard's  son  from  the  in- 
dignity of  marrying  a  mere  store  ijirl. 

The  T>lot  is  flimsy.  The  dialotrue. 
amusing  in  patches,  bristles  with  collo- 

MUialisms  and  local  color.    Tl.t-  <  hji  

ters.  are.  it  is  true,  shaprly  drawn,  but 
:hey  are  no  more  remarkable  than  the 
familiar  type  which  have  for  years, 
a-dorned  dr.amas  of  this  nature. 

Miss  Shirley,  a  young  woman  whose 
work  has  of  late  shown  steady  growth 
and  rapid  Improvement,  is  given  ample 
opportunities  to  display  her  versatility 
and  talent  in  the  role  of  the  heroine. 
She  has  not  before  appeared  In  so  elab- 
orate a  part,  for  it  requires  not  only 
skill  as  a  comedian,  but  the  ability  for 
emotional  acting. 

There  are  scenes  of  sentiment  and 
anguish.  The  young  actress  played 
with  marked  authority,  charm  and  fin- 
ish. She  showed  excellent  technic,  mod- 
esty and  self-possesglon.  She  was  at  all 
times  sincere  and  while  her  personality 
necessarily  dominated  the  pcenes  it  was 
not  unduly  forced  upon  che  audience. 
She  was  always  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  capital  as  Hub- 
bard. He  was  eloquent  in  voice,  facial 
play  and  gestures. 

Always  amusing,  his  (Jrunken  scene  in 
the  last  act  was  not  over  emphas'ized. 

Mr.  Kilgour  played  Ci^pt.  Bradford, 
breezy,  profane,  but  witha,!  a  good  fel- 
low, with  gusto.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  Mr.  Nelson  again.  This  time  he  is 
Hubbard's  factotum,  a  part  not  unlike 
that  of  Tuck  Wintergreen  in  "What 
Happened  to  Mary,"  in  which  he  ap- 
peared last  season.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company  were  capable. 

The  settings  were  picturesque  and 
vividly  realistic,  especially  that  of  the 
first  act. 

An  audience  of  good  size  laughed 
heartily  and  was  generally  appreciative. 


wa.s  i:;  .  :  .■<  i  ii  v.,  l;:>..ia«.o  uu  Uu-  ;  ii: 
oC  la.--t  1  iccMiibiT— an  occasion  which 
was  o."  osr<Ti.il  Interest  because  it  saw 
ih©  debut  of  Miss  Elaine  Hammerstein. 
the  daii.chler  of  Uic  producer. 

Miss  llammerstoin  is  no  longer  with 
the  company,  and  indeed  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  original  caste  is  to  be  .seen 
In  an  Important  role.  Miss  Ada  Meade 
ts  Btill  playing  the  paj-t  of  Mrs.  Thome, 
and  sings  and  dances  and  wcar.s  the 
smartest  of  I'aris  gowns  with  a  great 
deal  of  enOiusiasm  and  charm.  TlK 
pew  members  of  the  company  are  in 
most  cases  equally  successful,  however, 
and  the  performance  as  a  whole  is  a 
good  on<-. 

The  story  deals  with  the  misadven- 
tures of  an  American  doctor,  living  in 
Paris,  who  has  been  so  indlsctect  as  to 
kiss  one  of  his  patients,  the  wife  of  an 
implacable  military  man.  It  was  all 
because  of  an  intoxicating  new  per- 
fume which  sets  every  one  m  the  play 
a-laughing,  and  fills  them  with  such 
irrepressible  good  spirits  that  disaster 
ensues.  The  doctor,  after  this  slight 
breach  of ,  professional  ethics,  has  M. 
nabelais  to  settle  with.  Either  he 
must  fight,  or  he  must  submit  tp  hav- 
ing his  own  wife  kissed  by  his  injured 
adversary. 

In  such  a  situation,  being  of  a  peace- 
loving  nature,  one.  of  course,  flies  to  a 
seaside  resort,  produces  a  false  wife, 
has  her  kissed,  and  returns  speedily,  and 
but  little  the  worse  for  wear,  to  his  own 
foyer.  Complications  sometimes  occur, 
however,  and  in  "High  Jinks"  they  oc- 
cur  in  sulficient  numbers  to  fill  out  a 
second  and  third  act  before  those  con- 
cerned are  brought  to  a  happy  issue  out 
of  all  their  afflictions. 

Miss  Stella  Mayhew  is  the  chief 
merrymaker  in  this  aggregation;  and 
■what  she  lacks  in  voice  she  makes  up 
In  figure.  Her  songs,  her  clothes,  her 
jokes  and  her  occasional  vulgarities 
were  loudly  and  justly  applauded  last 
evening.  Her  use  of  the  table  fork  was 
masterly,  and  was  equalled  only  by  her 
professional  handling  of  the  champagne 
bottle. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wood,  in  the  part  of 
Sylvia  Dale,  is  one  of  the  bright  spots 
of  the  show.  Beautiful  of  face  and 
graceful  of  figure,  and  daintily  and  taste- 
fully gowned,  she  is  delightful  to  look 
at.  In  addition  she  has  a  fresh  and 
well  modulated  voice,  which  she  uses 
well.  Her  songs  deserved  more  applause 
than  they  received.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  O'Rourke  and  Mr.  Porcasi 
the  men  in  the  company  are  much  less 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Taylor  as  Dick  Wayne 
was  especially  unsuited  to  his  part,  and 
several  of  the  scenes  suffered  a  decided 
loss  of  charm  as  a  result. 

Much  of  Mr.  Friml's  music  is  already 
•  familiar  in  Boston.  Miss  Meade's 
"When  Sammy  Sang  the  Marseillaise" 
was  applauded  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
showed  the  audience  had  only  tempora- 
rily forgotten  the  subject  of  universal 
Interest — the  war. 


Cr.uij  i'i.r.c'Ls  111  '  u\cr  Nighl,"  a  l.i:^.- 
cal  comedy'  in  three  acts,  by  Philip  H. 
Banholomae.    The  cast:  i 

Percy  Darllr.g  William  P.  Oarleton  | 

"Al"  Rlvirs  John  Craig 

Richard  Kettle  Dudley  Hawley 

Prof.s.sor  DIggs  .Jilfred  Lunt 

Hotel  Clerk  Al  Roberts 

Purser  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

Steward  Robert  Capion 

Porter  George  Ern.st 

Miss  Patschcn..  Miss  Ellen  Gierum 

Caroline  Powers  Miss  Joan  Fuller 

Georgina  Kettle  Miss  Mabel  Colcord 

Mrs.  S.  Rutherford  Cleveland  

Miss   Kate  Ryan 

Elsie  Darling  Miss  Mary  Toung 

The  ninth  successive  year  of  the 
Craig  Players  and  the  seventh  at  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  opened  yester- 
day. Last  night  there  was  much  noise; 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act  many  floral 
pieces  were  lifted  across  the  footlights, 
and  the  individual  members  of  the 
company  made  speeches.  Among  the 
newcomers  are  Miss  Ellen  Gierum,  Miss 
Jean  Fuller  and  Dudley  Hawley. 

"Over  Night"  is  a  broad  farce.  The 
Craig  Players  played  with  dash  and 
spontaniety. 

Mary  Young  was  the  Elsie.  She  has 
grown  more  slender.  Thus  she  added 
to  the  picture  by  her  girlishness:  she 
was  shy,  coy  and  dependent,  and  her 
moments  of  concern  over  her  plight 
with  another  woman's  husband  were 
well  thought  out. 

John  Craig  appeared  In  the  role  of 
"Al"  Rivers. 

William  P.  Carleton  was  handsome 
as  one  of  the  bridegrooms,  and  he 
acted  with  the  buoyancy  of  a  man  on 
his  honeymoon,  and  again  with  the 
consequent  dejection  his  troubles  en- 
tailed. 

Dudley  Hawley  made  a  good  impres- 
sion as  the  other  bridegroom.  He  acted 
the  spineless  husband  of  his  more  au- 
thoritative spouse  convincingly  and  pro- 
vided much  of  the  fun  of  the  evening. 

Miss  Colcord  was  properly  explosive 
in  her  spells  on  woman  suffrage;  Mr. 
Roberts  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  hilarity  as  the  hotel  clerk,  and 
Miss  Fuller  and  AHss  Gierum  played  || 
their  roles  with  intelligence. 


V.TV.J  ..;  .iiv-l.  u  '■  I"  •  \  it.-  piv-iavt-u; 
by  hi.s  wickedness  were  felt  in  lands 
where  the  name  of  Prussia  was  un- 
known; and.  In  order  that  he  might  rob 
a  neighbor  whom  he  had  sworn  to  de- 
fend, black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  re<l  men  scalped  each 
other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America." 

Perhaps  we  should  apologise  for  quot- 
ing from  Macaulay,  for  we  are  told 
thai  he  was  an  absurdly  over-rated 
writer,  prejudiced,  unfair,  with  a  pas- 
sion for  antithesis  and  an  absurdly  Cor- 
inthian style.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  that  persist  in  reading  him  and. 
say  with  the  young  man  at  the  board- 
ing-house table;  "Mum-mum-mu-caulay 
was  a  g-g-g-good  writer." 

And  is  It  not  po.^sible  that  Kaiser 
Wllhelm  remembers  a  certain  feat  of 
Frederick's  in  1757?  The  Russians  were 
devastating  his  eastern  provinces.  Mar- 
shal Soubise  was  leading  a  great  French 
army  from  the  west.  Fredeiick  first 
defeated  the  Frencn  at  R,yssback,  then 
marching  into  Silesia,  which  he  had 
stolen,  he  conquered  the  Austrian?  at 
Leuthen  one  month  afterward,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1758  overthrew  the  Rus- 
sians at  Zorndorf  although  they  had 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  hiq  king- 
dom.  Absit  omen! 


SHUBERT  THEATRE — "High  Jinks," 
a  musical  farce  by  Otto  Hauerback  and 
Rudolf  Friml.    First  time  in  Boston. 

Dr   Robert  Thome  Philii)  Hrley 

Klorcnce  Adele  Ardsloy 

Mods  Jacques  Kabdsis  Paul  Porrasi 

Mme.'  Rabelais  Dorothy  Vernon- 

\,l-\t\   Alt>erta  Divert- 

Hick  Wa.vne  BiUle  Taylor 

.Mrs.  .Marlon  Tbome  Ada  MeaJe 

Fritz  Oeakmahl  Bernard  (iorve.v 

Mr.  J.  J.  Jeffreys  Bageiip  o'llourlii- 

Svlvia  Dale  EliZMlieth  "Wooil 

>     :  -.i(le  Fontains  Std!:^  .Maybe-.v 

 Emma  Frnnrxs 

I   Au!r.i.'=t.-\  Scbult/. 

 Dorothy  Wol  fe 

The  Shubert  Tlieatre  opened  its  door.': 
for  the  season  last  night  and  a  large 

■  ,.•     r  ■■    1         .-•   of   irr.    — .--T-'.  ,. 


BO.^TOX  TIlCATr.K— Ttu.stin  Farnum, 
supported  by  the  Majestic  Players,  in, 
"The  Virginian."   The  cast: 

The  Virginian  Dustin  Farnum  | 

Trampas  Ch^s.  Stevens 

o,„ve   Joseph  Crenan  | 

Inanrth'  Harry  W.  McCabe  [ 

WUKlns  ■  ■  ■      Walter  Walker 

Judge  Henry.  _  Chas  Guthr.e 

Uncle  Hewie  ^^'^^^"^  ^^''l",^^  ' 

Mr    Ogtion  Ralph  E.  Bold 

Simpson        .  Edward  Xelson 

Dollar  B411..".  Thomas  Thonrias 

Miss  Woods  -^^"^"X,]^,)^^^ 

Mrs.  HewIe  ,'.'^"=^  ^^nlu^h 

Mrs.   Tavlor  Miyme  l-nglish 

Mrs  Dow   Goldle  Pcmberton 

Mrs!  Ogden'.  Betty  Barnicoai 

Mr.  Farnum's  smile  lighted  each  line ; 
his  voice  soothed  each  blotch  of  melo- 
drama; his  bearing  carried  each  heroic 
episode.  j 
"The  Virginian"  has  situations  which 
by  some  are  termed  "dramatic "  ;  by  less 
kind  critics  they  are  designated  more 
sharplv.  The  novel  is  doi^btless  good, 
but  in  dramatization  perhaps  the  story 
loses  some  of  its  subtle  humor. 

The  love   theme  was   carried  to  its 
;  logical  conclusion  by  Edna  Baker  and, 
Mr.  Famum,  In  a  manner  wholly  con 
ventional  and  sane. 

Of  the  many  threads  in  the  plot,  the 
best  is  the  friendship  motif  between  the 
:  Virginian  and  Steve,  played  by  Joseph 
Crehan.  Last  night's  performance  em- 
phasized that  in  the  West  duty  and 
"playing  the  game"  are  higher  virtues 
than  friendship. 

The  third  act.  particularly  realists, 
was  made  more  effective  by  the  exctl- 
lent  acting  of  Harry  W.  McCabe,  as 
"Spanish."  He  played  the  cpward  iii 
a  way  well  calculated  to  portray  the^ 
workings  of  one  who  "couldn't  playf 
poker."  ,,  I 

Throughout  the  play  Walter  "Walker, 
who  took  the  part  of  Honey  Wiggins, 
was  properly  comic  or  tragic  as  the 
lines  dictated.  _  , 

Ralph  E.  Bold,  as  Mr.  Ogden,  was 
very  suave.  Miss  Barnicoat,  as  his 
wife  introduced  the  proper  amount  of 
Newport  boredom.  Her  acting  was  in 
excellent  dramatic  contrast  to  the  other 
characters.  .„.     .  , 

Mr.  Stevens  played  the  villian  s  role 
successfullv,  and  introduced  enough 
"creeps"  into  the  gun  scene.  As  in  for- 
mer performances,  the  audience  rose  m 
fine  crescendo  for  the  final  shot.  The 
riinor  characters  with  few  exception, 
were  successful. 

Mr.  Famum  will  be  retained  for  next 
week  h>    v  iU  appear  in  the  tilK- 

role 


Harry  Cooper,  who  was  star  of  the 
"Hanky  Panky"  show,  heads  the  bill  at 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week  and  he  is 
as  funny  as  ever;  in  fact,  many  in 
last  night's  audience  thought  Harry  was 
at  his  best.  Almost  every  sentence  he 
uttered  contained  a  laugh.  The  skit  he 
appears  in  is  called  "The  Mail  Carrier." 
Cooper  informs  the  audience  the  first 
thing  that  he  has  a  new  job,  delivering 
mail  in  an  Irish  neighborhood.  For 
•purposes  of  protection"  he  tacks  on 
Fitzpatrick  as  a  middle  name. 

The  bill  is  well  balanced  this  week.  ^ 
Henry  E.  Dixey,  assisted  by  Miss  | 
Marie  Nordstrom,  in  "Castle  Romance.  ' 
a  comedy  playlet  with  mediaeval  set-  | 
ting,  has  second  place  on  the  bill.  The  ' 
sketch  is  a  charming  one.  The  lines 
couldn't  be  in  better  hands.  The  plot 
deals  with  a  vixen  Princess  who  is 
tamed  by  the  Prince  .she  marries  for 
the  purpose  of  uniUng  two  principalities. 

One  of  the  cleverest  "talkfcsts"  heard 
■in  Boston  for   a  long  Ume  was  that 
'  given  by  Hopkins  and  Axtell  in  a  Pull- 
,1  man  travesty  called  "Travel  Troubles.  ' 
1  This  couple  had  the  audience  in  almost 
i  continuous   laughter  with   their  quips 
1  and  sallies.  . 
Ward  Baker,  violinist,  and  Maurice 
Wood,  mimic,  received  much  deserved 
applause.    Wood  appeared  in  feminine 
attire,    being   known   as   the  Rainbow 
Girl.  His  clever  impersonations  of  many 
I  leading  women  actresses  made  a  hit. 

Cecile  Weston  and  Louise  Leon  sang 
ragtime  songs.  The  one  at  the  piano 
can  "rattle  the  ivories"  in  fine  style. 
She  is  very  good-looking,  too.  Her 
partner  is  a  close  second  and  she  has 
an  automobile  chanacter  recitation  that 
is  a  scream.  „ 

Others  on  the  bill  are  Rice,  Sully  and 
Scott  in  acrobatic  stunts.  Sue  Smith  in 
eharacter  songs  and  Wills  and  Hassan, 
equilibrists.  Local  pictures  are  shown 
on  the  screen. 


He  therefore  ^o  blames  the  nature  of 
the  world  does  not  know  what  he  does, 
nor  whither  this  audacity  of  his  tends. 

An  Illustrious  Predecessor. 

It  has  been  said  repeated!-  of  late  that 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  a  fire- 
eater  of   some   little   discir.ction.    la  a 
worshipper  of  Napoleon;  that  his  rooms 
are  full  of  busts  and  portraits  of  "the 
Corslcan";  that  thi;  story  of  his  battles 
is  the  voung  man's  favorite  reading 
But  has  he  not  read  with  equal  zeal 
the  storv  of  Frederick  the  Great?  His 
father  might  now  well  ponder  a  remark 
of  Macaulay  about  that  illustrious  l-^^-  , 
eriik:   "On  the  head  of  Frederick  is  all  j 
%e  blood   which  was  shed  m  a  war 
which  raged  during  many  years  and  in 
Tvery  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  Wood 
of  the  column  of  Fontcnoy,  <he  T.lood 
f  ■  ,0  mountainec-r  who    .vere  sl.-iucrli.- 


Hissing  and  Clapping. 

Mr.  Charles  King  inquired  in  Notes 
and  Queries  of  Aug.  8:  "Was  there  ever 
a  time  when  hissing  and  clapping  the 
hands  were  both  equally  signs  of  dis- 
approbation?"   He   quotes   from  Job's 
parable  to  his  three  friends  and  coun- 
sellors:    "Men   shall   clap  their  hands 
at  him,  and  shall  hiss  him  out  of  his 
place."     Mr.   King  says;    "It  is  quite 
evident  that  here  both  actions  signify 
the  same  emotion";  and  he  also  quotes! 
a  couplet  of  the  15(h  century: 
Men  shall  pursue  -with  merited  dl.<!grace 
Hiss,  clap  their  hands,  and  from  his  coun- 
try chase. 

This  is  an  interesting  point.  In  17«  tne 

poet   Gray   wrote   to   Horace  Walpole 
about    the  latter's  book  which  attempt- 
ed to  prove  that  Richard  III.  was  a 
fictitious  character.  (Archbishop  Whate- 
ly,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  1  book 
in  which  he  proved  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte never  existed.)  In  this  letter  Gray 
said;    "Pray  do  m  l  be  o.i*'  of  humor. 
When  you  first  oommence.l  an  author, 
you  exposed  yours'-lf  to  p.t,  bo.xes  and 
gallery.  Any  coxcomb  in  the  world  may 
come  in  and  hiss  if  he  pleases;  aye,  and 
(what  is  almost  as  bad)  clap,  too,  and 
you  cannot  hinder  him." 
.    If  the  word  "clap"  in  Job  is  synony- 
I  mous  with  hissing,  what  is  to  be  said 
I  of  the  use  of  "clap"  as  an  expression 
I  of  jubilation  in  the  Psalms?    "Let  the 
floods  clap  their  hands;  let  the  hills  be 
joyful  together." 


Equal  Rights. 

As  th«  World  Wa^s: 

Now  that  there  is  a  lull  in  the  suft 
and  arrti  discussion  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  ask   Mr.    Herkimer  Johnson,  ii 
his  retreat  at  Clamport,  to  let  his  pon 
derous  mind  dwell  upon  the  following 
important  question? 

If  women  do  finally  secure  the  right 
to  vote,  thereby  becoming  the  equals 
of  men,  will  the  men  at  last  be  equal 
with  the  women  in  the  line  at  the 
ticket  windows  at  railroad  3tatlon.s,  ] 
theatres  and  other  places,  or  will  the 
ladies  still  presume  upon  their  sex  and 
continue  to  bustle  ahead  of  the  patient 
line  or  direct  their  attack  from  the 
other  side  of  the  w.ndow,  as  at  present? 

Again,  will  they  recognize  the  equal- 
ity of  the  sexes  on  rainy  days  when 
both  are  carrying  umbrellas  aloft,  or 
will  they  continue  to  hold  their  shel- 
ters firm,  shifting  not  an  inch  to  either 
side  while  men  must  wave  theirs  franti- 
cally from  side  to  side  in  a  crowded 
street  ,    ,  , 

Once  my  umbrella  was  attacked  from 
the  rear,  forcing  my  hat  off,  which  in 
turn  knocked  my  glasses  to  the  pave- 
ment with  total  loss.  Was  my  mind 
set  at  rest  by  being  greeted  with  a 
laugh  from  the  offending  female?  1  v  oil 
•  recall  it  wa.s  not. 

Surelv  the  great  sage  must  have  sut 
fered  like  indignities  to  his  august  per- 
'  son    even  in  Clamport.     Clamport '.  Y<=~ 
i  memories  of  the  Cliff,  the  Beach,  Third 
i  Pond,  and  the  storekeeper  who  refusec 
i  to  oarrv  any  more  "turkey  red"  in  stoct 
becau.se    people   bought   it   so   fast  h< 
couldn't  keep  any  on  his  shelves ! 

What  memories  you  awakened  by  th, 
recent  poem  by  "X.,"  whose  rendition 
of  "The  Wlanno  Valley"  and  "I  %\  ant 
Go  to  Morrow  on  the  Train  That  Goe 
Today"  still  come  back  to  me  mind. 

But  pause;  for  years  I  have  been  a 
exile   from   those  old   scenes,  and  th 
thoughts  give  me  sorrow.        H.  W.  K. 
Boston. 


-Vnd  after  that  put  confldence  In  whnt 
learned  men  tell  you  In  the  chimney 
corner! 


London  Journals  Today. 

The  London  newspapers  '  v  i 
fects  of  the  war  in  other  ^ 


prpdoininaiK-e  o£  autlu'iilic  m  w.s  or 
rs.    The  size  of  many  has  been 
ed.  We  niiss  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
for  instance,  the  brilliant  articles 
r  Whibley  about  books,  the  lively 
Iscussion  of  dramatic  and  musical  a.f- 
irs      The    columns    that    might  be 
/'aded  "Causerie"  in  various  journals 
ave  disappeared,  or  the  talk,  suggested 
y  the  war  news,  is  chiefly  geographical 
nd  historical.    Thus  we  are  remmded 
hat  false  reports  of  battles  during  the 
'hirty  Tears'  war  were  so  prevalent  m 
Ingland  that  prayers  were  publicly  ot- 
ered  for  the  conversion  of  the  com- 
ilers    A  document  now  in  the  Record 
)ffice  preserves  "One  of  Mr.  Christo- ^ 
her  Foster's  Petitions  in  his  Prayer 
efore  his  Sermon  at  Oxford  on  October 
I  1632-    "Oh,  Lord,  we  humbly  beseech  , 
hee  to   inspire   the  Curranto-malvers 
;ith  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  one  may 
now  when  to  praise  Thy  blessed  and; 
oly    Xame   and   when   to   pray   unto  j 
'hee-  for  we  often  praise  and  laude  Thy  , 
olv  'xame  for  the  King  of  Sweden  s  j 
•ictories.  and  afterwards  we  hear  that  , 
here  was  no  such  thing,  and  we  often-  , 
imes  pray   unto   Thee  to  relieve  the 
ame  King  in  his  Distresses,  and  we, 
tkewise  heare  that  there  is  no  such  | 

^Tet  the  paragraphs  now  published  in 
he  Daily  Chronicle's  "Office.  Window" 
xe  not  all  serious.  Witness  the  fol- 
iwin?-  "Our  war  correspondents  are 
avini'  their  adventures.  But  an  even- 
ng  newspaper's  summary  of  the  Daily 
'elegraph-s  vivid  account  of  the  at1a.ck 
n  Liege  should  be  recorded:  "About  11 
.  clock  last  Wednesday  night  the  city 
ras  attacked  in  force,  and  Mr.  Fortes- 
crossed  the  river  by  the  bridge 
rraKnee  and  took  possession  of  the 
.eTghts  to  the  south  of  the  city.'  Mr 
'^ortescue  wrote  a  fine  story,  but  he  did, 
lot  do  all  that." 
We  also  learn  that  the  foreign  pro- 
ision  shops  in  the  West  end  of  London 
.ave  "anglicized  their  appearance'  by 
emoving  Westphalian  hams,  ^^J^^  f 
iver  sausages,  sauer-kraut  and  other 
'delicatessen"  from  their  windows  and 
substituted  "good,  old  English  viands. 

Unprepared.  ! 

The  Herald  recently  spoke  editorially  | 
,f  books,  treatises  and  novels  that  j 
lescribed  the  "inevitable"  war  now  rag- 
ng.  It  also  referred  to  articles  and 
,oems  sounding  an  alarm.  A  London 
ournalist  says  that  "War,"  published 
;his  year,  was  widest  of  the  mark  in 
iccurate  prophecy  of  the  opening  scenes  ; 
Dut  Monsignor  R.  H.  Benson  wrote  a 
jreface  of  recommendation  in  which  he 
■aid-  "As  regards  preparedness — well.  I 
I'uppose  no  man.  unless  he  be  actually 
nsane  with  party  poUtics  or  some  other 
■nrm  of  blind  and  complacent  egotism, 
'ould  describe  the  English  nation  as 
being  prepared  for  war  in  any  single  . 
department  of  that  savage  service."  Not 
..en  in  the  navy?  The  statement  was 
certainly  a  sweeping  one. 

"Baize"  Remembers. 

As  the  World  Wage: 

In  answer  to  "D"  I  reply  that  I  re- 
member Marm  Beck  and  Marm  Brig- 
ham  very  well.  I  was  in  the  class  pre- 
.slded  over  by  the  latter  when  I  first 
went  to  the  Adams  School,  and  1 
thought,  boylike,  she  w-as  an  austere 
kind  of  a  person,  who  was  rather  strict 
with  her  pupils.  Miss  Beck  was  young- 
er and  more  attractive  looking.  She 

lived  with  her  father  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Pleasant  street  and  had  a  sis- 
ter who  was  a  teacher.  Barnum  Field, 
the  master  of  the  Franklin  School,  and 
the  father  of  Richard  Montgomery 
Field,  so  long  the  manager  of  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  lived  not  far  from  them 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  street,  be- 
tween Eliot  and  Carver  streets.  I  be- 
lieve he  died  there. 

What  a  homelike  residential  district 
Pleasant  street  and  adjoining  thorough- 
fares was  in  those  days!    Many  of  the 
neighbors  owned  their  own  houses.  They 
were  neaiiy  all  well-to-do  folk,  master 
mechanics   and   the   like,    not  bloated 
bondholders,   "but  still  in  comfortable 
case."    They  included  among  others  the 
father  of  Allen  Brown,  who  gave  his 
valuable  collection  of  musical  works  to 
the  Boston  Public  Library;  the  grand- 
father of  Page,  the  artist;  Roberts,  the 
bookbinder,  whose  bindery  was  so  long 
at  the  corner  of  Water  and  Devonshire 
streets;   Nason,   the  superintendent  of 
the  old  Providence  railroad;  Aldermen 
Dean    aiiCi    Richards,    and    Denis  W. 
O'Brien,  tlie  one-time  well-known  politi- 
•  h»  cal  and  t.  mperance  orator.    Dr.  Wins- 
Tj  low  Lewit  s  residence,  with  office,  was 
tj  at  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Boylston 
,a  .streets  b'  fore  I'ark  square  came  into 
existence,  where  Steinert  Hall  is  now. 
jilThe  grandfather  of  Dist.-Atty.  Pelletier. 
.(jj  a  noted  p^rench  teacher  of  liis  day.  also 
had  his  home  in  Plteasant  street,  and 
Hugh    o  Hrien.    afterwards    mayor  of 
Boston,    lived    lot  far   distant  at  the 
head  of  Kirkli'  nd  street,  once  London 
street,  before  the  extension  of  Shawmut 
avenue  to  Tremont  street  took  place. 

Weil,  PlefLsam  street  is  now  widened 
after  over  40  years  and  more  of  discus- 
sion, and  most  all  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  neighborhood  have  disappeared  -with 
the  quaint  building  at  the  junction  of 
(Jarver  and  Pleasant  streets,  where  Sand- 
erson once  kept  his  grocery. 


riie  regai  Jiag  tlie  genial  /'cjsonajity  of 
Master  Barre|!t,  and  I  am  sorry  he  got 
Into  that  pincn  with  Fairbanks. 

BAIZE.  '■ 

Dorchester.  ; 


As  She  Is  Spoke. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Fisher  of  Plainville,  Ct.,  for  sending  to 
us  the  following  advertisement  pub- 
lished in  all  seriousness  in  an  honorable 
journal  of  New  York: 

JAPANESE,  25. 

IMMATERIAL  MILLIONAIRE!!! 
Humbles  while  he  humbles,  esteems 
while  he  esteems,  obliged  to  necessary;  he 
is  immaterial  millionnaire  in  brains  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  moral  character  if  ever 
there  is  one ;  his  brain  is  like  operation 
of  wireless  telegraph  for  business  news; 
his  eyes  are  like  microscope  or  X-ray  for 
business  inspection;  he  is  like  live  wire  for 
general  business  operation,  in  which  is  like 
electric  current  or  running  water  over  stand- 
ing board;  he  is  like  dead  wire  for  terrific 
storm;  compass  of  his  life's  journey,  right 
points  out  his  vocational  destination  even 
though  he  Is  jack  of  all  trades  for  busi- 
ness only;  he  is  like  magnet  for  business 
society,  as  well  as  personal  sociality;  he  is 
like  live  engine  in  himself,  its  indicator 
sight  points  out  (^->  degrees  more  and 
more,  second  by  second,  minute  by  min- 
iate, as  if  doing  of  second  hand  of  watch; 
at  present  he  is  like  new  moon  as  human 
light,  but  firstly  his  wonderful  applied 
higher  mathematics;  secondly,  enormous 
practical  and  theoretical  engineering;  sci- 
ence knowledges ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  in- 
vincible will-  with  invention ;  genius  may 
lighten   him   perhaps   as    full   moon  some 


TOBACCO  m  THE  WAE 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
the  business  of  a  great  tobacco  com- 
pany in  this  country  during  the  last 
■^lonth  has  been  the  largest  in  its 
history.  "The  consumption  of  tobac-  | 
CO  has  been  promotc^d  by  the  nervous 
excitement  under  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  laboring  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  and  an  unusually  large 
number  of  people  out  of  -s\'ork  find 
more  time  to  indulge  the  tobacco 
habit." 

Smokers  and  chewers  say  that  to- 
bacco is  a  sedative;  that  it  induces 
meditation,  calm  tliinking.  They  re- 
fer to  the  symbolism  of  the  pipe  of 
peace  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians. All  this  seems  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  first  statement  of  the 
tobacco  merchant.  Booksellers  have 
.said  that  their  sales  were  largest  in 
hard  times  and  in  seasons  of  national 
distress.  A  pipe  and  a  book  then 
serve  as  a  mild  distraction. 

It  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
v,-ar  that  the  German  government  w-as 
thinking    of    creating    an  imperial 
I  monopoly    for    tho   manufacture  of 
'cigarettes.    Napoleon,  who  once  trie! 
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future  day  in  electrical  and  mechanical  :  gmoke  with  a  shocking  and  un- 
business  which  are  closely  related  to  each    I  '  j       »  r.rvi,r)- 

other,  as  if  king  and  queen  in  modern  and  I  heroic  result,  observed  at  a  couri. 
future  technological  world:  his  future  may 
crown  perhaps  your  meritorious  business, 
for  will  sacrifice  everything  of  himself  for 
sake  of  business:  victory  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest:  seeks  tactic  field  in  large 
manufactory  or  laboratory,  where  his  full 
qualifications  closely  will  be  appreciated, 
hut  sorrow  to  close  having  r.o  reference, 
for  this  is  his  maiden  advertisement 
for  his  new  lite  in  the  magnificent  new 
world.  Address  Diamond  Under  Sand.s,  111 
Herald. 

WAU  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


function  a  noble  dame  wearing  mag- 
nificent jewels.  Inquiring  how  her 
husband  made  his  money,  he  learned 
that  he  was  a  tobacco  merchant,  and 
in  that  year,  1810,  he  decreed  that  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  tobacco 
should  be  exclusively  the  business  of 
the  state.  The  annual  revenue  has 
been  for  many  years  over  $80,000,000. 
Now,  as  a  humorist  said  not  long  ago, 
the  French  cigarette  has  been  suc- 
cessfully utilized  as  a  deadly  weapon 
of  offence.  Nor  is  the  smoking  tobax;- 
co  of  a  quality  to  induce  excess. 


Mr.  Charles  Frohman  thinks  that 
the  war  will  encourage  "the  hosts"  of 
people  who  write  plays  in  this  coun- 

tr-y.  "Playwriting  in  Europe  and  j  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  men  who  ^ 
England"— is  England  already  iso-iwili  admit  that  they  ^"-^  ' 
lated  from   the    Europe    which    willUnd  -  may  meet  ^ 


know  only  one.  ruler — "is  completely 
paralyzed  for  the  next  ten  years." 
Mr.  Frohman  has  a  vision  of  foreign 
managers  visiting  America  for  the 
sake  of  securing  dramas,  melodramas, 
comedies,  farces  for  production  in 
European  cities.  This  includes  the 
belief  that  all  foreign  playwrights 
will  be  slain  in  battle  or  sold  into 
slavery.  The  vision  is  a  pleasing  one. 
The  courses  in  the  art  of  building 
1  plays  at  Harvard  University  and  in 
Pittsburgh  will  be  crowded  with  ris- 
ing young  geniuses  eager  to  learn 
the  Secrets  of  exposition,  development 
and  catastrophe.  Our  dramatists 
Mill  be  seen  by  milkmen  and  news-  ; 
paper  carriers  swarming  on  the  door 


they  are  incapable  of  education,  but  we 
never  meet  anyone  who  will  admit  that 
he  cannot  educate  somebody  else.  Hence 
the  great  vogue  of  museums. 

In  Time  of  Need. 

Who  can  read  unmoved,  and  without 
the  tear  of  sensibility,  the  statement 
that  American  women,  the  greater  num- 
ber belonging  to  our  untiUed  aristoc- 
racy, have  been  obliged  to  leave  their 
iogs,  over  400  and  all  of  high  degree,  in 
Pari.s  and  that  more  letters  and  tele- i 
grams  about  them  have  been  received 
by  the  manager  of  the  American  Ex- 
press than  about  missing  relatives?  It 
Paris  is  besieged  the  hungry  may  yet 
rise  up  and  call  these  American  women 
Nor  will  the  fact  that  dear 


blGSsed     A^wi    "  •••  — 

i...^...  v.«...v,c   =    little   Tutu   has   a   special   room  save 

step.s  of  our  theatre  managers,  after  ■  her  in  the  hour  of  low  rations  and  exact- 

the  manner  of  the  Roman  clients  be-  jms  stomachs.    j 

fore  the  doors  of  their  august  pa-  j  Fashion  Notes, 

irons.    American  tl^eatres  for  Amer-,j    ^^^^^  ^.^  Algernon  West  wore 

ican  playwrights!  \\  ^^^^  colored  trousers  with 

But    will    the    foreign    --^."0^..,.=  f  , 


managers  ; 
translate  the  American  masterpieces , 
literally,  or  will  they  adapt  them  "to  . 
suit  European  taste"?  Many  a  for-: 
eign  drama  has  been  wholly  ruined  or  1 
sadly  mangled,  because  an  American  i 
manager  believed  that  the  American  ; 
public  could  not  endure  a  sad  end- 
ing, or  its  "taste"  might  be  offended 
by  Gallic  or  German  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Witness  the  fate  of  "Sam- 
son," "The  Lily"  and  M.  Bernstein's 
Jewish  play.  What  would  a  French 
translator  do  with  nine-tenths  of  the 
flimsy,  slangy  "comedies,"  -nith  or 
without  music,  that  now  delight  our 
"tired  business  man"?  Could  he  put 
wit  in  the  place  of  vulgarity:  give  se- 
quence to  the  inherently  incoherent, 
substitute  lightness  for  plodding  dia- 
logue? Could  he  preserve  "local 
color"  and  "atmosphere"?  Would  he 
recognize  the  invaluable  aid  of  the 
telephone,  a  real  and  working  auto- 
mobile— with  the  name  of  the  make^ 
on  the  play  bill— and  other  stage  ac- 
cessories of  contemporaneous  and 
thrilling  interest?  What  would  he 
do  with  the  irresistible  jests  about 
baseball,  lobsters,  and  broilers?  The 
French  are  an  ingenious  folk.  Mr. 
Cohan  may  yet  be  ranked  by  them 
with  Moliere;  Mr.  Sheldon  with  M. 
Bernstein. 


two  fluted  stripes-  down  the  sides  and 
buttoned  under  the  foot  with  broad 
stripes  of  the  same  material;  Wellington 
boots,  which  were  sine  qua  non  with  a 
man  of  fashion  in  those  days;  and  a 
coat  so  high  in  the  collar  that  the 
back  of  the  hat  rested  on  it."  Sir 
Algernon  also  informs  u.9  that  at  the 
time,  "every  hat  had  a  crescent  of  cloth 
on  the  back  of  the  brim  to  prevent 
the  rubbing  of  the  beaver,  or  imitation 
beaver  of  which  the  hat  was  made, 
for  silk  hats  were  not  then  invented." 
Sir  Algernon  was  a  fine  figure  of  a 
nobleman  in  his  day.  but  if  he  were  to 
walk  in  that  costume  in  Tremont  street 
tomorrow,  he  would  be  taken  for  a  per- 
ipatetic advertisement  of  a  tailor  s  shop, 
variety  fhow,  or  what  not. 

A  New  York  firm  contended  that  shoe 
buckles,  importPd,  should  be  classified 
a«  jewelry  Collector  Malone  insisted 
that  the  goods  were  "articles  of  per- 
sonal adornment."  The  Board  ol  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  has  overruled  the  pro- 
test of  the  importers.  The  distinction  is 
a  delicate  one,  yet  we  have  aU  seen 
iewolry  that  was  not  an  adornment  of 
thl  person,  mass  agate  rings  and  stick 
pins,  for  example.  We  remember  two 
American  women  on  a  Swiss  lake.  As 
Voon  as  Uie  steamboat  left  the  ■v.harf 
h^y  unscrewed  little  cubic  bo-es  hang- 
ing from  their  cars,  and,  lo,  two  dia- 
monds, of  the  sort  known  as  ■  head- 
;  iTsht,"  were  revealed.  The  women  were 
then  able  to  enjoy  the  scenery.  When 
hov  were  arriving  at  the  village  wTicre 
fh^v  were  to  disembark,  they  screwed 
up  ^thrcovering  boxes,  and  did  it  with 
an  air. 


Esteemed  Contemporaries. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  L. 
Carr  of  Bridgewater  for  some  news- 
paper clippings.  We  are  unable,  how- 
ever, to  tell  where  the  newspapers  are 
published.     The  first  runs  as  follows: 

"The  Budget  office  last  week  neglected 
to  make  mention  that  Henry  Schaefer, 
Meredosia's  undertaker,  now  has  one 
of  the  finest  matched  hearse  teams  in 
the  county,  having  recently  purchased 
a  fine  horse  of  Tabo  Steinberg,  for 
which  he  paid  $20J,  to  match  the  one 
he  had.  The  team  is  coal  black  and 
they  are  beauties.  Mr.  Schaefer  don't 
have  lo  take  a  back  seat  for  any  of 

them  now  when  it  comes  to  a  fine 
hearse  and  team." 

The  other  clippings,  from  The  News, 
published  we  infer  somewhere  in  Colo- 
rado, are  interesting  by  reason  of  the 
headlines  alone.  "Thief  Frisks  Pants 
and  Makes  Getawaj'."  Mr.  Carr  wishes 
opinions  from  Mr.  Joseph  Matthew 
Sullivan  and  The  Herald  whether  this 
head  line  should  be  filed  under  "Crim- 
inal Slang"  or  "Newspaper  English." 
"Perliaps  to  steal  a  man's  pants  in 
Colorado  is  regarded  as  a  frisky  and 
not  a  criminal  operation."  Other  head- 
lines are  "Keep  Chix  Home,"  and 
"Sheephorn  Fone  Company,"  as  though 
"phone"  were  not  hideous  enough.  We 
were  interested  in  the  complications 
that  delay  civic  improvement  in  the 
town  where  The  News  is  published: 

"A  suggestion  was  made  to  have  the 
sidewaUc  widened  in  front  of  the  Cen- 
tral hotel,  but  there  was  doubt  as  to 
the  power  of  the  council  to  compel  the 
removal  of  the  porch  posts  that  ob- 
struct the  sidewalk  because  the  porch 
was  built  before  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
matter  was  laid  over  for  the  present. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  side- 
walk at  that  point  should  be  made  wide 
enuff  at  least  for  people  to  walk  by  in 
couples." 

Social  doings  are  reported  in  The 
News  as  in  any  metropolitan  journal. 
We  quote  the  "special"  from  Lakeside : 

"The  proposed  dance  at  Lakeside  was 
postponed  when  the  boys  found  that  no 
one  was  coming. 

"There  was  some  class  to  the  ball 
game  at  Green  Mountain  last  Sunday. 

"Clyde  Edmonson  caught  a  small 
black  bear  last  week." 

At  Victor,  "Stephen  Terrell,  a  prac- 
tical rainei;,  and  a  man  whose  wealth  is 
estimated  'approximately  $15,000,  ended 
hts  life  with  carbolic  acid."  So  in 
Victor  the  sum  of  ?15,000  is  "wealth." 
It  seems  to  us  an  incredibly  large 
amount. 

A  Pressing  Invitation. 

Mr.  Carr,  as  others,  would  like  to  see 
an  anthology  of  old  songs  "of  which  I 
never  heard  more  than  a  line  or  two 
sung,  but  these  lines  were  sung  so  often 
that  I  never  can  forget  them."  He 
names  "Down  Went  McGinty  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Sea";  "White  Wings, 
They  Never  Grow  Weary";  "Comrades, 
Comrades,  Ever  Since  We  Were  Boys." 

"It  is  very  pleasant,  indeed,"  says 
Mr.  Carr,  "to  be  again  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  Our  household 
is  attended  only  by  a  'general,'  or  I 
should  certainly  hope  to  entertain  him 
for  a  weekend.  If  war  prices  lieep  on 
coming,  he  may  yet  be  glad  to  accept 
an  invitation  from  even  our  humble 
household  which,  whatever  it  lacks, 
owns  a  good  garden,  a  hen  yard  popu- 
lous with  broilers,  a  fine  cook  and  a 
warm  welcome." 

Tills  is  noble  of  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  John- 
son will  surely  appreciate  the  invita- 
tion. He  is  .a  simple  soul  and  prefers 
a  "general  housemaid"  to  a  butler,  sec- 
ond inside  man,  cook,  chamber  maid, 
parlor  maid,  scullery  girl,  laundress, 
outside  man;  in  other  words  to  the 
swarm  of  servants  infesting  many  sum- 
mer palaces.  The  pang  of  parting  is  in 
the  former  case  less  severe,  for  al- 
though Mr.  Johnson  theoretically  dis- 
approves the  practice  of  tipping,  he  too, 
is  weak  and  cowardly  in  the  matter, 
though  some  say  he  is  generous  by  na- 
ture and  wishes  to  recompense  any 
slavey  for  extra  work. 


War  News. 

A  shop  in  the  East  End,  London,  dis- 
plays this  notice;  "Business  as  usual 
during  European  Alterations." 

REDUCED  GENTILITY 


Jacob  Langeloth  of  New-  York,  who  ' 
died  last  month,  left  the  greater  part  I 
of  an  estate  valued  at  $30,000,000  f or  j 
the  establishment  of  a  home  to  ben-  \ 
efit  "middle  class  persons  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement."    He  remarked  | 
in  his  will  that  homes  of  this  charac- 
ter have  been  organized  for  the  very 
poor,    unable  t( 


.■iTi\-t! 
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r  support,  but  "no  provisions 
ni  to  have  been  niRde  for  persons 
ot  education  and  rofinemetit  belonging 
;o  the  mlildle  chissi's  who  would  not 
l>e  ju«iri«'d  In  asking  for  or  in  ac- 
'  epting  charity,  but  wlio  are,  never- 
theloss.  not  able  to  pay  the  prices 
exacted  for  a  sojourn  In  the  usual 
liealth  resorts."  Not  wishing  tlii.s 
'lome  to  l>c  organized  as  a  charitable 
•  nstltutlon,  Mr.  Lanpeloth  expressed 
his  wlsli  that  the  Inmates  should  pay 
weekly  charges,  to  be  determined  by 
!hc  direi'tors.  but  in  special  cases  pa- 
tients wlU  be  accepted  without  pay- 
ment. 

In  periods  of  financial  distress,  men 
ind  women  whose  moderate  incomes 
ilepend  largely  on  investments  suffer 
more  acutely  than  the  poor  \^ho  have 
!)enn    accustomed    to    poverty  from 
their  childhood.     The  former  might 
say:    "I  cannot  work:  to  bjg  I  am' 
ashamed."  The  inability  to  work  does 
not  come  necessarily  from  laziness. 
Even  the  most  delicate  woman  will 
make  a  brave  endeavor,  as  Hepsibah 
in  Hawthorne's  romance.    The  trag- 
edy of  what  might  be  called  reduced 
gentility  has  been   told  since  Haw- 
thorne by  Miss  Mary  Wilkins  in  some 
of  her  grim  New  England  stories  and 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  in  his  "Tales 
of    Mean    Streets."     When  sickness 
comes,  the  great  majority  of  the  wom- 
en    would    welcome     death  rather 
■  than  accept  charity. 

It  has  been  said  in  London  as  in  ' 
Boston  that,  while  the  rich  receive 
every  attention  in  a  hospital  and  the 
very  poor  have  the  best  surgical  and 
meJical  attention,  there  is  no  place 
for   patients    who   can    pay    only  a 
e-mail  sum,  who  cannot  afford  a  pri-  \ 
vate  room  and  a  private  nurse  and  ■ 
dread  the  idea  of  being  treated  as  a 
pauper.     Nor   are    many    men  and 
women  of  refinement  that  have  ar- 
rived at  the  years  of  inaction  and  not 
been  able   to   save   money    for  the 
needs  of  those  years  willing  to  enter  I 
a  home  for  "old  men"  or  "old  ladies," 
a  poorhouse  supported  by  charitable 
individuals  or  by  some  church. 
There    is    only    one    flaw    in    Mr.  . 
'.  Langeloth's  beneficent  scheme:  "Per-  j 
'  sons  of  education  and  refinement  be-  ( 
longing  to  the  middle  classes."  There  j 
are  women  that  would  be  buried  in  ' 
the    potter's    field    rather    than  be 
named  as  belonging  to  the  "middle  . 
class."  Furthermore,  there  are  women 
of  refinement  and  education  bom  in 
the  "upper  class" — the  United  States 
is  a  democracy- — who  are  often  sorely  i 
in   need   of  assistance  and,   finally, ! 
maintenance.  I 


wo  .:n.'  .  friends  'i\ 

and  dvliiK  are  as  grieved  as  if  the  sui 
f«rer«  ha>l  been  shot  under  or  again- 
the  rules  of  International  law. 

.Mthough  the  Kaiser's  creed  of  Gott, 
Kultur  und  Krupp  makes  Him  proof 
against  ridicule,  our  countrymen  are 
pensitive  to  it.  Perhap.s  it  would  amu.se 
and  develop  American  boy  scouts  to  or- 
ganize some  method  of  shaming  the 
Bhameloas  fjhrlstlan  animal,  crowned  or 
uncrowned,  male  or  female,  when  speed- 
ing to  church. 

CH.\RI>RS  E.  GRINNELL. 

Ogunqult,  Me.,  Aug.  29. 

A  Question  of  Accent. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Can  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  "allies"?  I  can 
find  it  neither  in  Webster  nor  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Dictionary. 

P.  H.  ADAMS. 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  Aug.  29. 

The  noun  "ally,"  meaning  person  or 
Btate  allifid  with  another,  is  accented  on 
the  second  syllable.  Funk  &  Wagnalls' 
"Students  Edition  of  a  Standard  Dic- 
tionary," puts  the  accent  of  "allies"  on 
the  second  syllable. — Ed. 


His  Illustrious  Predecessor. 

Whether    Kaiser     Wilhelm  patterns 
himself  after  Napoleon  or  Frederick  the 
Great  Is  a  timely  subject  for  lyceum 
discussion.    Perhaps,  as  the  young  lady 
said      in      her      graduating  exercise: 
•There's  a  sweet  mingling  of  both." 
John  Moore,  M.  D.^  travelUng  in  Eu- 
rope with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Frederick.   He  observed  the 
monarch  in  his  lat..er  years  exercising  a 
i  handful  of  soldiers  at  Potsdam,  making 
them   wheel,  march,  form  the  square, 
fire  by  division  and  platoons.   An  officer  [ 
told  Moore  that  the  King's  maxim  waS| 
that  his  troops  should  display  as  much  i 
briskness  on  a  common  field  day  as  if  1 
they  were  to  engage  in  battle.    But  in  J 
conversation  at  Sans  Souci,  Frederick 
talked  with  the  physician  in  a  manner 
that   Wilhelm     "Pmperor   of  Europe" 
might  now  heed.   There  was  a  reference 
to  this  city. 

"He  said  there  were  accounts  from 
Holland  that  the  English  troops  had 
been  driven  from  Boston,  and  that  the 
Americana  were  In  possession  of  that 
place. 

■  I  told  him,  our  letters  informed  us, 
that  the  army  had  left  Boston  to  make 
1  an  attack  with  more  effect  elsewhere. 
I     "He  smiled  and  said— If  you  will  not 
allow  the  retreat  to  have  been  an  affair 
'  of  necessity,  you  wil'  at  least  admit  that 
i  It  was  'tout-a-fait  a  propos."  " 
I    The  King  also  remarked  that  "it  was 
I  a  difficult  thing  to  govern  men  by  force 
I  at  such  a  distance;  that  if  the  Ameri- 
1  cans  should  be  beat  (wiiich  appeared  a 
I  little  problematical)  still  it  wouldbe  next 
I  to  impossible  to  continue  to  draw  from  H 
'  them  a  revenue  by  taxation:  that  it  we 
i  intended   ■  conciliation     with  America, 
some  of  our  measi'«-es  were  too  rough; 
I  and  if  we  Intended  its  subjection,  they 
;  were  too  gentle.    He  concluded  by  say- 
ing; 'I  don't  unders'.and  the  things  over 
'  there;   I  have  no  colony.'  " 


\Vl«t    »re    mannrrd    bat    the  coDT<Ti!ions 
certain    moment,  and 


that   obtain  at 
»mong  a  certain  class? 


Things  That  Are  Caesar's. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  vou  find  out  whether  the  Kaiser 
18  motoring  in  this  country  incognito, 
disguised  as  a  woman  with  goggles,  or 
as  a  doctor  on  a  rush  order,  or  as  a  fat 
man  with  a  cigar  big  enough  to  last 


Prussian  Holidays. 

Hav\ns  left  Berlin,  Dr.  Moore  visited 
Dresden.  He  begins  the  SOth  letter  in 
his  "View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
France,  Switzerland  and  Germany:  with 
Anecdotes  relating  to  some  Eminent 
;  t^aracters"  by  saying:  "Nothing  seems 
clearer  to  me  than  that  a  fortified  town 
should  have  no  palaces  within  it,  and  no 
suburbs  without.  As  the  city  of  Dresden 
has  both,  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  Inhabitants  during  the  last  war  that 
the  town  had  been  entirely  without  forti- 
fications." Then  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
Prussian  Gen.  Schmettau  beginning  his 
defence  of  Dresden  against  Marshal 
Daun  by  burning  part  of  the  suburbs. 
The  Saxons  and  Austrians  exclaimed  at 


MISTAKEN  EEVEKElffCE 

Lafcadio  Heam,  who  di4  Ids  bes 
to  be  a  Japanese  in  spirit  aa  in  man- 
ner of  life  and  died  "without  havinf 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  East 
contribtrted  a  series  of  "Pantastics' 
to  newspapers  of  New  Orleans  wher 
ho  was  dwcllrns  in  that  dty  Thest 
.sketches  were  not  reprinted  durins 
his  lifetime.  When  his  scrapbooks 
were  searcJied  to  provide  material  for 
"Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  an  Im- 
pressionist," the  one  labeDed  "F^- 
t;isUcs"  was  fotmd  a  thing  of 
shreds;  de  leaves  had  been  cat  out 
of  it.  Now  comes  Dr.  Charles  "W. 
Hutson  of  New  Orleans,  who  by 
"skilful  research"  has  collected  these 
sketches,  wWcli  wIU  be  pabUshed  as 
a  volimie. 

Is  not  this  reveresice  irreverence? 
Hearn  was  a  writer  of  marked  in- 
dividuality; there  was  a  touch  of 
genins  in  his  talent;  while  his  style 
in  the  eau-lier  years  was  sometimes 
lush,  it  later  had  a  peculiar  charm. 
He  was  critical  toward  himself,  not 
a  believer  in  his  own  plenary  In- 
spiration. If,  looking  over  these 
"Fantastics,"  he  had  found  them 
good,  he  would  nndoubtedly  have  pub- 
lished them.  That  he  destroyed  them 
showed  that  he  wished  them  to  be 
forgotten. 

Not  long  ago  two  hitherto  unknown 
poems  by  Keats  were  published.  They 
were  of  little  merit.  Indefatigable 
and  enthusiastic  admirers  by  their 
publication  of  every  scrap  of  prose 
and  verse  that  they  could  find  or  ex- 
hume had  already  done  harm  to  his 
memory.  There  was  no  need  of  ad- 
ditional proof  that  he,  too,  was  mor- 
tal. Nor  is  Keats  the  only  author 
that  has  suffered  from  the  zeal  of 
admirers  to  put  before  the  world  a 
"complete"  edition  of  their  favorite. 

The  waste  basket  should  be  resnec't- 

ed.  Or  if  there  is  to  be  a  "com- 
plete" edition,  let  a  -vblurae  or  two 
be  frankly  labelled  "Potboilers."  The 
greater  the  baggage  of  even  the  illus- 
trious the  more  trash  will  be  found, 
and  no  author  of  discriinination  checks 
all  his  trunks  to  Posterity.  Letters 
and  journals  are  no  longer  sacred.  The 
callow  observations  and  opinions  of 
early  years  are  dragged  into  the  light 
long  after  the  great  man  died  in  glory. 
Lame  and  platitudinous  verses  are 
added  to  the  lyrics,  sonnets,  con- 
templative poems  that  have  en- 
chanted tlie  world.  Playful  remarks, 
written  only  for  a  family  or  a  friend, 
seem  fatuous  when  revived  for  the 
public. 

The  unexpected  may  happen.  "Fan- 
tastics" may  be  a  book  of  high  imag- 
ination ind  gorgeous  color.  But  was 
not  Heam,  by  no  means  unappre- 
ciatlve  of  himself  or  indifferent  to 
his  talent,  his  own  judge?  Why 
should  his  opinion  be  reversed  at  this 
late  day?  ' 


bulb- 
New 


as  long  as  the  gasolene  holds  out?  If   

BO.  the  public  horror  at  His  war  against  |  ^^^^  measure,  and  Daun  threatened  to 
1  the  modern  world  may  help  to  "localize    |    ^^^j^^  governor  answerable  in  his 

I  the  killing   and   maiming   of   old   and  ;  person  for  such  desperate  proceed- 

!  young,  not  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  j  .^^^  Count  Schmettau  was  totally  re- 
i  where  a  well  Informed  person  expects  j    ^^^.^j^gg  ^1,^,,.    exclamaUons  and 

t  ^  be  killed,  but  in  countr>-  places  ar-      j^^^g^g    31,^  seemed  attentive  oniy  to 
nged  for  our  sur^-lving  the  pleasures 
vacaUon.    Some  of  us  who  have  re- 
ntly  expressed  our  disapproval  of  out- 
.--marcking    His  Grandfather's 
,ve  been  nearly   run  down  in 
nglajid  several  times  since  His  Inva- 
,n  of  Belgium.    A  writer  who  charms 
..  his  wit  may  have  more  influence 
«ith  the  ardent  sportsman    than  the 
rurses   of   the   most   pious  of 
His  machine.    Tou  might  remind  Him 
^  yJSr  Uking  way  that  it  was  unkind 
Lven  in  Napoleon  L  if  he  said  What 
\  care  for  a  million  lives!"    If  He 
fs  pLs^^g  as  a  cultivated  gentleman  late 
l^^'nner    or  as  a  refined  lady  late  to 
church    He  can  hardly  deny  that  ohe 
'little  child  hastily  run  over  .s  as  dead 
.1  as  a  million  soldiers.    American  fami- 
iTes  can  not  spare  so  many  children  as 
1  the  Hohenzollerns.  v_„i,i 
If  the  Kaiser  is  doing  this  why  should 
.  r    udge^.  legislators.  '^^^''^ 
and  consUtuents  follow  His  m- 
example  to  the  extent  of  the 


the  orders  of  the  King  his  master."  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Frederick 
had  invaded  Saxony  and  made  himself 
lord  in  Dresden.  After  the  battle  of 
Kunersdorp,  where  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Allies,  he  withdrew  the  garrison,  but 
afterward  attacKed  the  city.  "The 
wretched  citizens  were  exposed  to  a 
continual  cannonade  and  bombardment. 
This  perhaps  was  justifiable  by  the  laws 
of  war.  «  •  *  But  the  enemies  of  his 
Prussian  Majesty  assert  that  the  bom- 
hardment  was  continued,  and  churches, 
fine  'ouildings  and  whole  streets  laid  in 
ashes.  •  •  •  When  these  vindictive 
proceedings  could  only  tend  to  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  private  people,  with- 
out contri'outing  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  the  reducing  the  town,  or  being  of 
I  any  use  to  the  public  cause."  This  rea4a 
I  like  a  report  from  Belgium  today. 


■  i  ves 

fpirins    —     -  v.,  o 

power  of  their  automobile? 
If  tbi? 


happens  to  be  the  only  thin^ 


Last  Sunday  The  Herald  discussed 
Mrs.  Kosa  Newmarch's  "Russian 
Opera."  M.  Montagu-Nathan's  "His- 
tory of  Russian  Music,"  published  in 
■this  country,  by  Charles  Scribners 
I  Sons,  New  York,  is  a  work  of  a  different 
I  character,  not  perhaps  so  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  but  of  greater  value 
to  the  student  and  written  in  a  more 
critical  spirit  The  author  says  in  his 
preface:  "No  one  volume  has  as  yet 
been  dedicated  to  the  purose  of  giving 
a  connected  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Russian  school  of  mu- 
sicians." He  probably  means  "no  one 
volume  in  English,"  for  he  surely  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  several  volumes 
in  French,  not  to  mention  works  in 
Russian. 

The  slight  .sketch  of  music  in  Russia 
before  Glinka  is  inadequate.  Mrs.  New- 
march  has  handled  this  subject  at 
greater  length  and  with  a  finer  sense 
of  historical  background.  Ranking 
Glinka,  Dargomijsky,  Seroff  and  Lyoff- 
I  we  here  follow  Mr.  Mont.igu-Nathan  s 
spelling  of  proper  names-as  pre-nation- 
'  allsts  he  treats  of  the  Nationalists 
iBalakireff,  Cui.  Borodin,  Moussorgsky. 
Rlmsky-Korsakoff).  Then  foUows  a 
section.  "Tlie  Decline  of  Nationalism, 
in  which  he  discusses  G\!izouuo((  Ua- 
doff,  Liapounoff .  Arensky..  Tane  eff,  also 
Tscbaikowskv.  Rubinstein  and 
electics."  1 


•■tlip 

Thr 


Present  Moveni.  _ 
about  RachmaniuolC,  Gli.ro,  'l^l>'iM""[' 
Ivanoff,  Scriabin,  Vassilenko,  Gre jhanl- 
noft,  Akimeno,  Tcherepnm,  UefJilvoff 
Steinberg.  Medtner,  Catolre,  ItraAAnsky 
and  contemporaneous  operatic  .-iiKi  con- 
cert enterprises  in  Russia.  In  the  llr^t 
appendix  there  are  short  notes  about 
minor  composers  not  dealt  with  in  the 
J^recedlng  pages.    Another  ,^PPendlx  is 

explanatory  of  ^^.'-'""'''VJ^J'^^'^ 
"Russalka."  There  is  a  Kood  >"de^  ^ho 
frontispiece  is  a  familiar  portrait  oi 
Rlmsky-Korsakoff. 

They  that  were  first  interested  in  Rus- 
sian  music   through    performances  of 
Ts^haUcowsUys    works,    especiaHy  the 
"Pathetic:"   Symphony,    and   still  hold 
him  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  repre- 
sentative Russian  composer,  may  won- 
der at  the  critical  attitude  of  Mr.  Mon- 
agu-Nathan.  an  attitude  that  does  not 
surprise  those  who  are  fully  ^^CQUa Inted 
with  the  theories  and  the  comp^ltlons 
of  the  "Great  Five"  and  with  Tschai 
kowsky's  views  concerning  them  as  ex- 
nressed  In  his  letters  to  Mrs.  voa  -Meek. 
"^'"Toda       says  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan 
-we  observe  that  Germany  and  J- ranee 
hive  decided  to  consider  Tscba.kowsky  s 
.we  follow  the  common  ^P^"!";'  chat- 
lish,  although  the  author  pre  ers  "Tchal 
kovsky"  "stvle  as  hardly  at  .all  repre 
sentath-e  Of  the  modern  l^"«,^^n  schoo 
and  that.  Into  the  bargain,  the  musical 
r°bllc   lA  those   countries   is   so  com- 
pSely   ired  of  his  music  that  It  is  now  : 
very  little  heard.    In  England  the  ef-  j 
f ects  of  an  intoxication  almost  without  a 
narallel    in    the    annals   of    music  are! 
takTng  a  longer  time  to  -aporate  and 
by  those  who  have  never  been  aware 
?hat  there  was  any  question  of  his  not 
betng  a  truly  tvplcal  Russian  composer 
u  fs  stUl  believed  that  what  Is  typically 

Tschllkowsklan   is  t^^'^^^'^'^'^^^^'Z' 
resentative  of  his  Slavonian  nationality. 
As  to  those  who  are  still  able  to  pro 
nounce  him  a  genius  of         very  first 
water,   one   may  point  out  that  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  a 
secession  from  their  ranks.      Tlu,  -i^; 
thor  thereupon  gives  a  long  account  of 
the  division  of  Russian  musical  socle  y 
Into  two  opposing  factions.    Corr^^S  to 
'  the  question  of  "nationalism      he  ad- 
mits    that    Tschaikowsky  frequently 
made  use  of  folk-tunes,  but  "he  was 
"rely  successful  In  Imparting  to  their 
treatment  the  special  complexion  requ:- 
Bite  for  the  preservation  of  their  char- 
acter as  an  indigenous  product.  This 
Btatoment  might  easily  be  disputed  It 
might  also  be  said  that  a  composition 
Tan    easily    have    national  character 
without  the  use  of  folk  songs  as  themes. 
If  the  Russian  character  Is  portrayed 
in    the   romances    of   Pushkin,  Gogal. 
Dostoievsky    and    Turgenieff,    we    find  , 
pages  of  music  in  the  same  character-  ; 
istic   vein   in   Tschalkowsky's  Fourth 
Symphony  in   the   string  quartets,  in 
pages  of  the  first  concerto  for  piano 
and  the  violin  concerto. 

But  Mr:  Montagu-Nathan  insists  that 
the  music  of  Tschaikowsky  discloses  a 
personal,  not  a  racial  indiyiduaUty;  It 
reflects  "hardly  anything  else  than  his 
own  very  distinct  personality— a  per- 
sonality lacking  in  more  than  one  char- 
acteristic #  attribute  of  the  Russian. 
According  to  this  author,  humor  is  a 
vital  part  01  the  Russian  character,  and 
tiiere  is  no  humor  in  Tschaikowsky  s 
music.  "Pessimism  Is  the  keynote  of 
Tschalkowsky's  music,"  and  we  are 
now  told  that  "pessimism  is  not  the 
kevnote  of  the  gamut  of  virtues  and 
defects  forming  the  Ruasian  character 
and  that  exuberance  (either  in  the  di- 
rection of  pessimism  or  of  light-hearted 
gaiety)  is  that  keynote."  Is  not  Tschai- 
kowsky "exuberant"  in  his  expression 
of  doleful  dumps  or  of  reckless  gaiety. 

vnien  Tschalkowsky's  "pathetic"  sym- 
phony was  first  played  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Apthorp   wrote  a   carefully  considered 
review  in  which  he  ran  counter  to  the 
prevailing   opinion.     In   describing  the 
music  he  unfortunately  used  the  word 
"obscene."    This  word  brought  down  on 
his  devoted  head  vials  of  wrath  and 
abuse.    The  enraged  writers  of  letters 
to   local   newspapers   did   not   stop  to 
think  that   "obscene"   has   more  than 
one  meaning;  that  it  may  be  a  synonym 
for  "repulsive,"    "loathsome."     It  was 
the  sentimentalism  of  certain  motives' 
and  the  consequent  thematic  develop- 
ment that  irritated  Mr.  Apthorp.  Thisi 
sentimentalism  has  often  been  italicized 
by  the  manner  of  performance,  and  it 
may  here  be  said  that  the  enormous 
popularitv   of  the   symphony   with  an 
undue  number  of  performances  neces- 
sarily   brought    reaction,    and  incited 
doubt  as  to  the  permanent  worth  ofi 
the  music.    Yet  this  symphony  is  as  so 
many  pages  from  Tschalkowsky's  diary 
and  letters.    It  is  inferior  in  certain  es- 
sentially arUstic  respects  to  the  Fifth 
and  the  Fourth  symphonies  of  the  com- 
poser; but  it  is  an  amazing  "personal 
document,"    as    are    Hazlitt's  "Liber 
Amoris"  and  Beethoven's  famous  letter 
in  literature. 

"To  point,"  says  Mr.  MontagBi-Na- 
than,  "either  to  this  or  that  theme  ir 
the  'pathetic  symphony,  which  by  thf 
few  is  regarded  as  a  monument  of  vul- 
gar sentimentality.  Is  likely  to  be  ulti 
mately  considered  unworthy  to  forn 
the  foundation  of  a  work  ca.<:t  In  th< 
symphonic  mould,  to  the  want  of  pro 
portion  in  the  piano  concerto,  where 
forsaking  a  spuriously  epic  manner,  th. 
composer  suddenly  and  quite  inconse 
quently  refers  us  to  an  unimportant  ep 
Isode  from  his  own  distinctly  unheroi 
life,  or  to  the  blatant  hysteria  of  tli 
solemn  '1812,'  Is  to  Invite  the  paralyzin 
rejoinder  that  all  this  is  a  question  o 
t.Tste." 


worth  .  '  I,-     -  .jj:ir- 
re!  >     l^question  v,-heuitr  Xschai- 

ktj'wsky's  Jif^iupras  heroic  or  unheroic. 
W  agne;-  wasia  inany  respects  a  roa- 
leiiiptible  perSin.  Brahms  was  often 
churlish;  he  often  whined  and  sullted  in 
his  music  and  ,in  private.  Mendelssohn 
had  unenviable  qualities  and  could 
bear  no  brother  near  the  throne.  And 
00  on  tlirough  the  list.  Tschailtowsliy 
|R|  kis  life  was  a  belated  romanticist, 
nlc,  one  of  Pushkin's  or  Lermon- 
men;  and  in  his  life  so  in  his 
miMic-  He  was  a  self-torturer,  as  were 
at.  Augustine  and  Rousseau.  Yet  in 
:hia  totters  we  recognize  a  character  of 
Innftte  nobility,  the  highest  purposes, 
Bn  unusually  sensitive  artistic  con- 
Bclence. 

The  theme  in  the  first  movement  of 


an  example  of  how  "a  national  manner 
may  pass  from  the  prim'iive  to  the  sec- 
ondary stage  without  in  the  least  ham-  | 
ppring  the  development  or  impeding  the  i 
inspiration  of  the  composer."  Stravin- 
sky is  "the  hope  of  Russian  musical 
nationalism." 


London 


the  "Pathetic"  symphony  that  has  been 
reproached  for  its  sentiments lism  is  to 
many  of  us  an  expression  of  wild  re- 
gret for  the  youthf  ul  year.s  that  are  gone 
forever.  It  is  more  than  a  cry  of  senile 
longing.  The  reproach  of  sentimental- 
ism  cannot  justly  be  brought  against  the 
movements  that  follow.  Who.  hearing 
a  brilliant  performance  of  the  piano  con- 
certo in  B  flat  minor,  has  ever  stopped 
to  inquire  whether  this  or  that  section 
is  a  reference  to  an  "unimportant  epi- 
sode" in  the  composer's  life?  As  for  the 
"blatant  hysteria"  of  the  "1S12"  over- 
ture that  overture  was  written  for  a 
special  occasion,  and  to  be  performed 
out  of  doors.  Tschaikowsky  himself  dio 
not  rank  it  among  his  superior  composi- 
tions, but  are  there  not  strokes  of  genius 
in  it  as  the  announcement  of  the  solemn 
penitential  hymn,  the  entrance  of  the 
haunting  Cossack  tune,  the  sudden  ex- 
tinction of  "The  Marseillaise"  ? 

Mr.  Montagu  -  Nathan  admits  that 
Tschaikowsky  was  a  "benefactor  of  Rus- 
sian music."  "If  he  masqueraded  as  a 
composer  of  Russian  music   (and  even 


In  sp;te  of  the  war.  there 
were,  on  Aug.  20,  at  least  lU , 
and  the  theatres  open  in  London  and 
TTT  „  as  piany  music  halls.  The 
plays  were  "When  Knights 
Were  Bold."  which  is  to  be  transferred 
from  the  ApoHo  to  the  Prince  of  Wale? 
tonisrht;  "A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings, 
"Kismet,"  "The  Great  Adventure,"  "The 
Belle  of  New  York,"  "Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter,"  "The  Cinema  Star,"  "Mr.  Wu 
and  "Drake,"  which  was  revived  at  His 
Majesty's  on  Aug.  19  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
for  patriotic  purposes.  The  critic  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  that  "Drake"  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
:"The  scene  when,  after  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  on  the  last  act.  it  rose  again,  and 
!the  whole  audience,  together  with  the 
ihundreds  of  people  on  the  stage,  ^sang 
Ithe  first  verse  of  'Ciod  Save  the  King, 
kvas  one  to  remember."  The  critic  also 
Isaid-  "The  present  occasion  is,  obvious- 
ly scarcely  one  for  criticism.  *  • 
•The  play  may  contain  its  historical  un- 
realities; but,  regarded  either  as  a  pa- 
triotic p.qgeant  or  as  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, it  is  a  .stirring  thing,  adraira- 
blv  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  an  hour  m 
which  men  oppressed  with  solemn 
thoughts  mav  well  turn  to  the  theatre 
for'a  distraction  and  refreshment  which 
will  vet  leave  their  self-respect  unim- 
paired •'  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  who  took  tlie 
part  of  Francis  Drake,  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  said:    "In  this  dire  time.  I  am 


"good"  music),  he  did  so  to  really  good  ^^^^  that  the  theatre  also 

purpose,  and  now  that  genuine  Russian  something  to  help  the  King  who 

■■  so  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  As 


purpose,    ^  ^ 

music  is  coming  into  its  own  it  behoo%  es 
us  to  remember  that  but  for  him  the 
later  operas  of  Rimsky-Korsakoft— a 
very  important  national  product— might 
never  have  been  heard  in  the  country 
of  their  origin."  "Masqueraded"  is  an 
unfair  word.  If  ever  a  composer  was 
sincere  that  man  was  Tschaikowsky. 
Sometimes  when  he  was  most  sincere 
bis  music  was  feeble  or  hysterical.  When 
he  wrote  he  was  not  constantly  saying 
to  himself:  "I  must  be  Russian  at  any 
cost."  In  his  best  music  we  find  a  spon- 
taneity, an  authority,  an  emotional  qual- 
ity that  make  a  urtiversal,  not  a  paro- 
chial, appeal;  and  the  best  music  is  uni- 
versal. We  are  not  now  speaking  of 
operas.  In  this  country  we  know  too 
little  about  Russian  opera  to  write  in- 
telligently about  it. 

Orchestral  music  by  Dargomijsky  has 
been  performed  in  the  United  States, 


The  Herald  has  already  stated,  the  profits 
of  the  production  aie  to  be  handed  oyer 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  national  relief 
fund,  and  the  actors  and  actresses  are 
"giving  their  services  at  considerably 
reduced  salaries." 

Mr  Filson  Young  reminds  his  read- 
ers that  to  go  to  the  theatre  may  be 
an  act  of  higher  patriotism  than  knit- 
ting a  "nightingale."  "There  are  hun- 
dreds of  women  today  who  are  mistak- 
ing emotional  excitement  for  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  precipitating  themselves  into 
central  organizations,  which  they  great- 
ly encumber,  instead  of  going  on  wnth 
their  normal  lives.  The  result  is  that 
all  sorts  of  people  are  beginning  to 
"uffer  The  theatre  is  an  example.  It 
s  supported  by  emotional  people,  ex- 
sts  for  them.  But  if  they  desert  it  at 
ithe  call  of  some  master  emotion  of  the 


but  to  the  vast 'majority  this  composer  i  moment,    what    is    to    happen    to  the 

is  onlv  a  name.    Cui  is  known  chiefly  lactors  and  other  people  whose  trade  n 

by  little  pieces.    Balakireff's  "Thamar"  to  give  them  pleasure?  It  seems  to 

is  interesting  by  reason  of  its  color;  S^e   a   cruel   thing   to   create   a  whole 

his    first    symphony    is    unmistakably  jdass  to  minister  to  your  amusement, 

Russian;    his   piano   piece,    "Islamey,"  'and  then   suddently  to  leave  them_  m 


was  long  celebrated  as  being  extremely 
difficult;  some  of  his  songs  are  charm- 
ing; but  take  his  works  as  a  whole  and 
they  h?.ve  not  the  pronounced  individu- 
ality o:  Tschaikowsky.  Moussorgsky, 
outsit^-  the  operatic  field— and  Rirn- 
Bky-K'  rsa£;off,     some     say,  Improved 

Boris  Godounoff";  others  say  softened 
and  well  nigh  ruined  it— outside  of  this 
ield,  is  a  man  of  peculiarly  original, 
realistic,  emotional  songs.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  was  a  supreme  master  of  or- 
chestration—witness his  "Scheherazade," 
charmingly  exotic,  gorgeously  colored. 
Would  any  one  soberly  compare  it  for 
emotional  contents  vath  Tschaikowsky's 
jf'ourth    or    Fifth    Symphony,    or  his 

Romeo  and  Juliet"?  Of  the  "Great 
Five"  Borodin  seems  to  us  by  nature 
the  greatest.  His  music  is  Russian,  also 
universal. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  "Great 
Five"  are  extremely  interesting.  There 
s  sufficient  biographical  matter;  there 
s  not  too  much  description  of  their 
compositions;  there  is  criticism  instead 
of  indiscriminate  praise.  It  is  here  well 
said  of  Rimsky-Korsalcoff :  "In  him  we 
see  the  Russian  who,  though  not  by 
any  means  satisfied  with  Russia  as  he 
finds  it,  does  not  set  himself  to  hurl  a 
series  of  passionate  but  ineffective  in- 
dictments against  things  as  they  are, 
but  who  raises  an  ideal  and  does  his 
utmost  to  show  how  be.st  that  ideal 
may  be  attained." 

Speaking  of  Glazounoff,  Mr.  Montagu- 
Nathan  calls  attention  to  "Stenka 
Ivazine,"  to  our  mind  the  most  original 
and  the  most  effective  of  his  worko,  as 
typical  of  Glazounoft's  first  period  in 
which  he  was  attracted  by  picturesque 
and  imaginative  subjects,  and  hardly 
at  all  foreshadowing  his  later  style,  his 
sympathy  with  classical  methods  of 
composition,  and  his  admiration  of 
Brahms."  Would  that  Glazounoff  had 
not  outgrown  his  first  period!  Igor 
Stravinsky  has  a  chapter  to  himself. 
"It  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  keep  alive 
a  race  which  but  for  him  might  easily 
have  become  extinct  •  •  *  A  native 
tendency  to  preserve  a  national  char- 
acter in  his  music  and  a  very  firm  in- 
lehtlon  of  passing  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries .so  jealousy  guarded  by  the  aca- 
demics, who,  like  the  rich,  are  always 
with  us  and  are  continually  threaten- 
ing to  'corner'  progress,  are  alike  ob- 
Hcrvable  in  Stravinsky.  We  have, 
moreover,  t&  observe  that  the  practice 
(if  drawing  upon  natkiri-il  -^^iiiiiects  has 
not  re.'JuUed  in  any  exhaus- 
tion f<inier  of  his  owi  nn  or  of 


•  nd  the  floor  of  tfte  halloas  packed,  so 
'  hat  circulation  was  impossible.  The 
program  opened  with  the  English  and 
French  national  anthems,  scored  by  Sir 
Henry  Wood,  "who  Is  engaged  upon 
those  of  Belgium  and  Russia  for  future 
1  occasions."  The  selections  were  mainly 
5  popular  and  patriotic.  Richard  Strauss's 
J  "Don  Juan"  had  been  announced,  but  it 
I  v.as  omitted.  This  was  in  execution  "of 
a  definite  policy  to  exclude  living  com- 
posers of  hostile  nationality."  For  this 
reason  pieces  by  Bela  Bartok  and  Erlck  I 
Korngold  were  crossed  off  the  program  j 
of  the  following  Thursday,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  a  piano  concerto  by  I 
Dohnanyi,  was  retained  for  Tuesday.  ' 
Now  this  composer,  a  Hungarian  by 
birth,  iias  of  late  years  made  his  home 
in  Berlin.  Why  this  discrimination? 
Dohnanyi  Is  certainly  a  living  composer 
of  "hostile  nationality." 

This  determination  to  taboo  music  by 
living  German  and  Austrian  composers 
is  an  instance  of  childish  chauvinism. 
Mr.  Filson  Young,  whose  pen  is  a  per- 
petual fountain,  wrote  sensibly  again.^^t  | 
this  boycott,  "the  one  regrettable  inci-  | 
dent  of  the  present  situation."  "It  as-  I 
sumed  a  point  of  view  which  has  been  , 
splendidly  absent  since  war  was  de- 
clared. If  is  something  like  an  insult 
to  people  who  have  refrained  from  dem- 
onstrations of  panic  and  exultation,  of 
meanness  and  war-fever  alike,  to  takt 
for  granted  that  their  sense  of  propor- 
tion was  so  far  in  abeyance  that  mas- 
terpieces of  German  music  would  be  of- 
fensive to  them.  No  one  wants  to  see 
the  work  of  new  German  or  any  other 
composers  put  in  the  place  of  that  of 
English  musicians  who  cannot  get  a 
hearing ;  but  that  consideration  does 
not  affect  the  omission  of  the  'Meister- 
singer'  overture  from  the  first  program, 
or  of  Strauss's  'Don  Juan.'  Music  is  a 
serene  world  of  its  own,  where  for  the 
time  we  escape  frim  the  sordid  differ- 
ences of  mankind.  If  we  omit  Wagner 
and  Strauss,  we  must  omit  Mozart  and 
Bach ;  and  surely  the  absurdity  of  the 
matter  would  then  become  patent.  Why, 
it  is  this  very  music  that  represents  a 
Germany  which  loathes  the  Hohenzol- 
lem  yoke  and  Prussian  militarist  ideals 
— the  overthrow  of  which  will  be  a  bles- 
sing to  Germany  as  well  as  to  us.  Be- 
sides, as  I  said,  the  British  public  has 
shown  a  spirit  which  is  indeed  above 
any  such  petty  prejudices;  and  in  as- 
suming the  contrary  the  Promenade 
management  paid  its  audiences  a  very 
poor  compliment.  Let  us  hope,  then,  m 
the  name  of  dignity,  of  common  fense 
even,  that  this  vulgar  taboo  will  be 
speedily  withdrawn." 

The  dropping  of  Strauss's  tone  poem 
from  the  program  and  Mr.  Filson 
Young's  protest  of  course  excited  hard- 
ened letter  writers  to  glorious  action. 
The  letters  were  grouped  under  the 
general  head  "Music  and  Patriotism." 
One  writer,  "Pro  Patria,"  hysterically 
asked:  "How  much  British  music  is 
being  played  in  Germany  at  the  present 
time,  the  German  people  having  no 
quarrel  with  us?  And  how  much  Ger- 
man music  is  being  tolerated  in  France 
and  Russia,  who  also  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  German  people?"  And  see 
what  he  said  about  Wcigner:  "Wagner, 
in  particular,  represents  the  Nietzsche 


the  lurch.  There  are  other  people  be- 
sides soldiers  to  be  attended  to  at  this 
moment.  The  army  is  controlled  by 
,a    government    department    which  is 

auite    capable    of    asking    for,    and    if  .                         ^       ■     ^  tv.^ 

, necessary  taking,  what  it  requires.  But  j  philosophy,  which  has  undermined  the 

there  is  no  government  department  to  German  empire  and  against  which  we 

ItSe  care  of  the  actors  and  musisians;  are  fighting."      How  this  would  have 

a^  so    people  who  want  to  'do  some-  pleased   Nietzsche,   the   author   of  the 

ithing  •  knd  don't  know  what  to  do.might  savage  attack  on  Warner    his  toeories 

!do   worse  than   go  to  a  theatre  or  a  and  his  methods!    "Pro  Patna'  wrote 

'concert      -The"  could  even   take   their  a  secotid  letter,   sUU  more  delightful. 

need?Iwork   with   them."  -Can  Mr.  Filson  Young  imagine  him- 

At  a  large  meeting  of  London,  pro-  eelf,  as  a  true  Briton,  wending  his  way 

vincial  and  touring  managers  held  at  to  a   Promenade  concert,   havmg  just 

His  Majesty's  Theatre,  a  resolution  was,  read  the  news  of  a  reverse  involving 

passed   unanimously   to   do   everything  our  army,  now  at  the  seat  of  war  and 

possible  to  keep  the  theatres  open  in  listening  to  a  performance  of  Wagner  s 

?own  and  in  the^rovinces.  The  Royalty  'Kaisermarsch'  with  equammi^^^^^^  Is 

will  open  tomorrow  with   "My  Lady's  not    possible    that    the    Queen  s  Hall 

Dre<=s  "     There   will   be   two  tours   of  management    have   considered   such  a 

■•Thfi  Pursuit  of  Pamela"  and  three  of  conUngency,  and  avoided  it  by  bemg  on 

"Mifestonls"  this  fall.    The  managing  ,the  right  side?  At  a  time  when  even 

director  of  the  Carl  Rosa  opera  com-  ;  the  government  is  encouragmg  British 

pany    a   "national   institution."   which  ;  m.anufactnrers    and   industries   to  put 

his   betn   in   existence   43   years,    has  forward  their  best  efforts  to  capture 

written  to  the  London  journals,  begin-  I'German  trade,  it  is  rather  unreasonable 

nin-   "When  the  appalling  news  of  the  ;  to  suppose  that  music  should  be  an  ex- 

wa"  '  burst  on   us    naturally  our  first  ception  because  it  happens  to  be  an  art. 

imiiulse  was  to  cancel  our  forthcoming  ■,  All  art  has  its  commercial  value,  and 

tour  or  at  least  the  first  porOon  of  it.  i  every    opportunity   to   advance  native 

On  reflecUon,  however,  the  thoug&t  of  ;  art  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  even 

over  100  artists  being  thrown  out  of  l  if  it  means  foregoing  the  pleasure^^of 
work  to  their  great  distress,  and  the 


distress  of  those  depending  on  them, 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  gettirig  fresh 
engagements  at  present,  made  us  recon- 
sider the  matter,  and  we  decided  to 
make  a  start  in  the  ordinary  manner." 


listening  to  great  musical  classics. 
We  see  "Pro  Patria"  now,  a  gentleman 
With  old-fashioned  mutton-chop  whis- 
kers and  a  silker.  Others  showed  san- 
ity. One  asked:  "How  in  the  name  of 
reason  can  the  war  on  Wagner  hurt 
Germany  or  help  us?  It  will  be  sure  to 
make  us  the  laughing  stock  for  all  time 
of  those  who  have  the  least  real  inter- 
est in  mu.sic."  Another  wrote:  "It 
would  be  too  childish  if  a  general  boy- 
cott of  German  compositions  was  to 


The  managing  director  said  in  conclu- 
sion that  "this  opera  company  is  the 
oldest  theatrical  enterprise  in  Great 
Britalh.  besides  being  the  oldest  Eng- 
lish opera  company  in  the  world.  It  has  |  j^j^^  place  in  our  concert  programs 
introduced  hundreds  of  great  operas  r[.j,g  actual  policy  of  the  Promenade 
and  singers  to  the  British  public,  and  program  makers  is  not  very  clear.  So 
I  am  sure  that  hundreds  and  thousands  i  ^^^^  j,g  judged  Beethoven  is  not 

of  Britishers  all  over  the  woi'ld  would  tabooed,  but  Wagner  is.   In  the 

much  regret  if  it  was  forced  to  suspend  i  pa^e   of   common   sense,    why?  Both 


its  operations." 

Meanwhile  the  picture  palaces  have 
been  doing  great  business  with  patri- 
otic films  in  which  "a  sufficiently  thrill- 
ing or  romantic  story  of  ships,  soldiers, 
wireless,  air  craft,  spies  and  diplomacy 
is  cunningly  interwoven  with  scenes 
photographed  at  navy  or  army  inspec- 
tions and  manoeuvres.  ' 


are  no  longer  living.  Then  we  hear  of 
Bohemian  compositions  being  per- 
formed, and  apparently  Hungarian 
composers  are  not  counted  as  'German.' 
The  only  common  sense  policy  is  to 
I  avoid  exclusively  German  programs, 
I  but  otherwise  to  treat  musicians  equal- 
ly—faithfully.",^ 
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j  Music 
and 


The  Promenade  Con-  j 
certs  at  Queen's  Hall 
opened    on    Aug.     15.  i 
Patriotism  Every  seat  was  filled 


At    present    the  mostl 
popular  song  in  Vienna —  ■ 
Anthems,    clamored  for  by  theatre  . 

and  music  hall  audiences ' 
every    night  —  is  "Prlnz 


National 


Etc. 


Eugen  der  edie  Ritter,"  which  tells  how  i 
the  "noble  cavalier,"  Prince  Eugene  of  ' 
Savoy,  laid  siege  to  and  recaptured  Bel-  j 
grade  from  the  Turks  in  1717.  This  song,  I 
which,  like  "Marching  Through  Georgia,"  ' 
bears  clear  internal  evidence  of  a  camp  1 
origin,  was,  in  fact,  written  by  a  soldier 
serving  at  the  siege  under  Prince  Leo- 1 
pold  of  Dessau,  the  drill-sergeant  of  i 
the  Prussian  army.  Renouncing  his  na- 
tive country— France — in  return  for  the 
Indignity  inflicted  on  his  mother  by 
Louis  XIV.,  the  Prince  Eugene  took 
eervic©  with  the  Emperor,  and  soon 
sprang  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most soldiers  of  his  time— Marlborough's 
ally  and  companion  In  glory  at  Blen- 
heim, Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet. 
"Prlnz  Eugen"  is  one  of  the  gems  in 
"Commersbuch"— the  lyrical  Bible  of 
German  students.— Daily  Chronicle. 

We  have  usually  been  courteous  as  to 
the  admission  of  national  songs,  and  ev- 
ery military  band  has  to  learn  the  na- 
i  tional  anthem  of  the  guest  of  honor — 
I  Jew,  Turk  infidel  or  heretic,  as  he  may 
1  be.   But  there  is  one  tune  that  is  never 
officially  played  in  Prussia.    The  Kaiser 
has  never  allowed  the  "Marseillaise"  to 
be  heard  at  court  or  in  any  of  the  state 
theatres.— Pall  Mai!  Gazette. 

Some  people  are  wondering  what  be- 
comes of  a  military  band  when  its  regi- 
ment goes  to  the  front.  In  other  days, 
being  civilians,  they  stayed  at  home;  ' 
but  at  the  present  time,  a  bandsman  is 
an  efficient  soldier  when  soldiers  are 
r.eeded  and  a  bandsman  in  addition.  The 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
the  bands  must  be  effective  soldiers, 
perfectly  trained  and  liable  to  serve  in 
^  the  ranks.  In  addition,  they  are  trained 

in  "first  aid"  and  to  act  as  stretcher- 
bearers.  It  is  not  commonly  known  that 
up  to  1904  the  existence  and  maintenance 
Qf  military  bands  was  dependent  on  the 
generosity  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 
It  was  the  present  Lord  Midleton  who 
abolished  this  injustice.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  has 
been "  considering  songs  that  have  "a 
lilt  that  gets  into  the  feet  and  set  them 
moving,  however  tired  they  may  be." 
It  reminds  its  readers  of  the  song 
Thomas  Hardy  gives  his  English  troops 
in  'The  Dynasts."  It  begins: 

We  are  the  King's  men  hale  and  heatry. 

Going  to  meet  one  Bonaparty. 

"Surely  one  is  not  wrong  in  detect- 
ing in  it  the  sound  of  marching  feet." 
1  The  Daily  Chronicle  finds  a  still  more 
spirited  marching  song  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
"Trumpet  Major": 

When  lawyers  strive  to  heal  a  breach, 

And  parsons  practice  what  they  preach; 

Then  little  Boney  he'll  pounce  down. 

And  march  his  men  on  London  town. 

When  husbands  with  their  wives  agree. 
And  maids  won't  wed  from  modesty. 
Then  little  Boney,  etc. 
"That  marches  to  the  music  of  fifes." 
The  Daily  Chronicle  says  further:  "If 
soldiers  be  encouraged  by  the  authori- 
ties to  sing  on  the  march,  civil  servants 
might  be  exhorted  to  lighten  their  du- 
ties in  the  same  way.     Sir  Laurence 
Gomme  confesses  that  at  the  beginning 
of  his  official  career  he  used  to  add  up 
:  huge  columns  of  figures  for  statistical 
purposes  by  the  simple  process  of  doing 
1  the  task  to  the  tune  of  Gregorian  music,  | 
and  he  was  always  correct  in  his  mathe- 
matical results.    Examples  of  this  prac- 
tice of  performing  labor  tasks  to  the 
accompaniment    of    music    could.  Sir 
:  Laurence  says,   be  produced  from  all 
1  over  the  world.    He  instances  the  case 
of    the   London    pavers    who    until  40 
years  ago  or  so  used  to  be  mulcted  by 
their  mates  of  the  price  of  a  pot  of  ale 
if  they  omitted  to  groan  rhythmically 
I  at  each  thud  of  the  ram. 

There  is  a  strange  story  concerning 
Bismarck  during  the  critical  days  be- 
fore the  war  of  1S66.  His  subordinate, 
Kendell,  was  an  accomplished  pianist, 
and,  as  Grant-Duff  puts  it  in  recording 
the  story,  used  to  fulfil  toward  the 
chancellor  "the  function  which  David 
fulfilled  toward  Saul."  One  evening 
Bismarck  was  unusually  moody,  and 
Kendell  surpassed  himself  at  the  piano. 
At  last  Bismarck  said.  "Thank  you, 
my  dear  Kendell,  you  have  soothed  me, 
aiid  done  me  so  much  good;  my  mind  is 
made  up— we  shall  declare  war  against 
Austria!"— London  Daily  Chronicle, 


Irish  and  The  Daily  Telegraph 

publishes  an  article  on 
English  fQiij.  melody.  The  writ- 

Folk  Songs  er  begins  by  saying 
1  that  while  Ireland  probably  has  a  greater 
I  wealth  of  folk  tunes  than  any  country 
in  western  Europe,  she  has  been  poorly 
served  by  the  expert  musicians  in  the  re- 
^cordlng  of  her  music  since  the  days  of 
Bunting.    "Political  conditions  have,  no 
doubt,  been  largely  against  any  deep 
national  interest  in  anything  so  intan- 
gible as  a  fiddle  tune.    Music  is  tor  the 
;  leisurely  and  the  luxurious- 
:    "But  the  leisure  of  Ireland  is  not  luxu- 
rious, and  the  luxury  is  to  be  found 
where  there  are  no  son^s.  And  to  those 
!  out-of-the-way  places, where  songs  are 
I  to  be  heard  the    educated  musician  sel- 
dom penerates;  he  is  more  likely  to  set- 
'  tie  in  Dublin  or  Belfast  or  some  other 
;  large  town  to  earn  a  living  than  to  give 
I  much  time   toward   'collecting'  unpub- 
lished  melodies.     It   happens,    at.  any 
rate,  that  the  chief  work  of  preserving 
and  publishing  the  traditional  tunes  of 
the     country  lies,  at  the  present  day 
i  with  the  Feis  Ceoil  Association  of  Dub- 


"  Ml.  which 

Keis,  In 
!•  the  (llK- 

•1  \Lv.il  vr  insUdiQcntal  pcr- 
of  Irish  melodise  hitherto  un- 
Froni  the  country  c&me  M- 
dlers   and    pipers   playing  unfamiliar 

i  upon  their  instruments;  others 
or  whistled  airs  that  had  appar- 
never  been  noted  before:  others 
brouKht  manuscripts  of  nnpuMlshed 
airs.  In  1SS9  the  association  offered  two 
further  prizes,  and  in  a  few  years  a 
rlwh  harvest  was  theirs. 

••But  in  1902  the  first  volume  of  'The 
Complete  Petrle  Collection'  appeared,  a 
monument  to  the  patriotic  labours  of 
Dr.  Oeorse  Petrle  OTS^ISBS).  and  the 
Tela  Cecil  decided  that,  aa  it  contained 
a  Rood  many  tunes  in  therir  own  later 
■  'I.  -tion.  it  would  be  futile  to  publish 
■  1  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
were  Ispued.  The  succeedinfT  vol- 
\unes  confirmed  their  fears,  for  It  was 
found  that  the  1382  tunes  in  the  complete 
edition  included  practically  all  of  thoso 
Kathered  together  by  the  association.  Ttt 
1910  a  further  selection  was  made  fop 
publication  by  the  Fels  Ceoll.  but  here, 
again  the  selection  was  rendered  mors 
or  less  useless  by  the  issue  of  the  late 
Dr.  Joyce^s  "Old  Irish  Folk  Music  and 
Songs.' 

"Consequently  it  is  only  now.  In  1914, 
after  17  years,  that  their  first  volume 
appears.    It   is  edited    by   Mr.  Arthur 
Darley  and  Mr.  P.  J.  McCall,  and  con- 
'  tains  85  tunes — reels,  jigs,  marches  and 
song-airs.    The  march  and  dance  tunes 
\  are  good,  characteristic  things,  like  hun- 
i  dreda  of  others  in  print,  and,  so  far  as 
they    are    good,    their   publication — for 
connoisseurs— Ls  useful.  To  the  musician, 
however,  the  real  point  of  interest  lies 
in  the  song-airs.    Of  these  several  are 
ver>-    beautiful — the    'Sea    Song,'  'The 
Death  of  Staker  Wallace,'  'Down  by  the 
Sally  Gardens.'  and  'The  Holland  Hand- 
kerchief," for  example.    At  the  end  of 
the  volume  seven  pages  are  devoted  to 
an   account  of  the   airs,   their  names, 
variants,   sources,   and   other   data  of 
purely  local  or  technical  interest.  The 
'  human,  the  national,  value  of  such  a 
volume  as  this  is,  however,  greatly  dis- 
counted by  the  absence  of  the  ballads  to 
which  the  airs  were  sung.    The  words 
to  many  are  no  doubt  lost  beyond  all 
hope  of  recoverj-,  but  such  as  remain 
should  certainly  have  appeared  in  this  | 
volume.    Otherwise   it  is  not  unlikely  i 
that  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  that  | 
some  future  generation  of  minor  poets  t 
will  rise  up  and  decorate  these  melodies  j 
in  a  fashion  foreigii  to  their  type  and  j 
atmosphere. 

"Collectors  of  folk-songs  in  Ireland 
might  well  follow  the  goou  exaniple  of 
the  English  Folk  Song  Society.  The  first 
part  of  volume  five  of  that  society's 
'  journal,  recently  published,  contains  a 
nmnber  of  carols,  ballads,  songs  and 
chanties  taken  down  by  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp. 
Four  members  of  the  editing  committee, 
lli.'s  Lucy  Broadwood,  Miss  A.  G.  Gil- 
christ. Mr.  Frank  Kldson  and  Dr.  Ralph 
'  Vaughan  Williams,  add  their  respective 
annotations,  and  the  volume  is  of  hu- 
,  man  and  national  value,  while  being  of 
'  interest  to  the  musician  and  expert  folk- 
lor-st.    The  appeal  of  such  a  thing  as 
■The  Cherry  Tree  Carol,'  here  in  a  Cor- 
nish version,  is  surely  universal. 

"There  are  several  tune-s  land  »'aviant3 
of  tunes)  to  this  lovely  carol,  each  ex- 
pressing its  mood  :  nd  chaiactpr  simply 
and  appropriately,  and  with  nv.  entire 
absence  of  naivete.    The  carols  include 
"Nowell  and  Nowell,'  an  interesting  va- 
riant of  the  "First  Nowell.'  noted  by 
Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Bartle  Symons.  We 
agree  with  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  that  \ 
it  IS  difficult  "to  connect  the  well-known  i 
tune  with  the  English  folk-song  style  j 
as  we  know  it.'  and  this  variant  cer-  , 
talnly  seems  to  supply  a  clew.  i 

"Some  Irish  ballads  taken  down  bji 
Mr.  Sharp  from  inmates  of  Marylebons  ■ 
:  Workhouse  must  rank  among  the  be^ 
:  of  their  kind  recently  recorded,  the  "Ac-  i 
'  quittal  of  Thomas  Holoran'  being  es- 
pecially characteristic  of  the  long  sweep 
of  a  Gaelic  air.    Other  songs  and  bal- 
lads   were    taken   dow-n   in    the    worlc  , 
houses  at  Newcastle.  Ely,  and  Cirences-  , 
ter.     The  Sailors'  Chanties  recorded  in 
the  same  volume  have  a  style  and  at- 
mosphere unlike  any  other  type  of  folk- 
music.  They  smell  of  the  sea,  and  their 
great  rhythms  are  elemental  and  infec- 
tious. 

VP  jnst  come  down  from  the  wild  goose  nation. 
To  TOO  waj-  hay-B-O-yah. 
v»  left  mj-  wife  on  .•>  big  olantation. 
.\nd  sins  hi  lo  my  Kand-so  weigh 
5  one  type:  and 

rm  bound  away  to  leave  you. 
But  I  nerer  will  deceive  you: 
Ranzo.  Rjinzo  away.  away. 
We're  bound  to  Gib-er  al-tar. 
And  our  cargo's  bricks  and  mortar; 
Ranzo.  Ranzo.  "way 
another.   These  and  other  human  thing* 
make  the  ISth   number   of   the  Folk- 
Song  Journal  a  joy  to  possess.    It  is 
not,   like   the  Feis   Cecil  collection,  a 
I  thing   for   experts;    but,    like    the  old 
Wilhve's  madrigals,  it  expicsses  much  of 
the  romance  of  English  national  life— 
spaciously  lived." 

An  Enor-  "The   question  is.  who 

shall  supply  this  enorm- 
ous  demand.  Clearly 
Demand  not  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 
The  whole  point  and  climax  of  "Pyg- 
malion" would  have  been  lost  in  the 
cinematograph— greatly,  as  one  m-\v 
suppose,  to  the  comfort^of  IjC '■ 


the  i.i:.-'  iiuijuiit.N  iil  tii'-  urd.i.  .ij  |  i.>- 
fcssional  playwrights,  for  the  ruthless 
"cutting  of  the  cackle"  would  be  fatal 
to  them.  They  are  the  orthodo.x  prac- 
titioners: their  tenses  conform  to  rule, 
and  their  moods  have  the  conventional 
terminations.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  brilli.int 
Irregularity,  like  phero,  but  they  all 
might  as  well  be  unseen  as  silent. 
Really,  to  mention  them  in  conneclioii 
wtih  the  cinema  is  enough  to  blazon 
forth  their  oompleto  inndeq\iacy,  a:rd 
that  is  not  the  worst.  Willingly  I  would 
do  no  man  an  injustice,  yet  I  fear  it 
must  be  said,  of  orthodox  and  heretic 
alike,  that  these  people  would  malte 
their  futility  a  pomp  and  a  boast.  It 
is  a  matter  of  pride,  or  loes  it  not 
rather  imply  an  unconsciousness  of  the 
great  revolutionary  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  machinery  of  the 
drama. 

"I  dare  say  there  are  5000  picture  halls 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  we  assume, 
ELS  we  safely  may,  that  they  change 
their  programs  twice  a  week,  and  that 
the  programs  contain  on  an  average  six 
items,  we  get  a  yearly  presentation  ot 
3,000,000  cinematograph  stories.  Halve 
the  number  of  picture  halls.  If  you  will; 
that  will  give  us  1,500.000  films.  They 
represent  the  output  which  is  required  to 
satisfy  the  awakened  dramatic  appetites 
of  the  British  nation.  It  Is  a  big  proposi- 
tion, but  it  is  accomplished  somehow.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  films  are  multiplied, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  but  when  every  rea- 
sonable deduction  has  been  made,  there 
are  left  a  huge  number  of  individual 
films,  the  net  original  effort  of  the  year. 

!^/)t  7  ^^^^ 

OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM  j 

The  national  commander  of  the! 
Grand  .\rmy  of  the  Republic  urged 
his  comrades  at  the  encampment  m 
Detroit  to  pay  special  honor  to  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  as  the  Ameri- 
can national  air,  and  to  discounten- 
ance the  practice  of  playing  it  'm 
medley  with  such  flippant  and  com- 
paratively meaningless  ditties"  as 
"Yankee  Doodle"  and  "When  Johnny 
Comes  Marching  Home."  Thus  did 
he  treat  "Yankee  Doodle"  with  gross 
injustice. 

As  manv  kno'w.  even  if  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  Mr.  O.  G.  T.  Son- 
neck's  governmental  Teport  on  '  The 
Star    Spangled    Banner"-a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  has  just  been 
•printed   at  Washington,   D.  C.-the, 
air  of  this  national  anthem  is  that  of] 
an  old  English  drinking  song,  "To 
Anacreon  in  Heaven."   The  melody 
was    composed,  beyond    doubt  and 
i    peradventure    by    an  Englishman 
'    John  Stafford  Smith.    The  tune  was 
familiar  in  this  country  before  Key| 
wrote  the  verses  beginning  "O  sav 
can  you  see"  and  in  his  choice  ot 
metre  Key  was  undoubtedly  influ- 
enced   by    the    bacchanalian  ditty. 
Very  late  in  the  18th  century  the 
"Boston  Patriotic  Song"   known  asj 
"Adams    and    Liberty,"    words  b>^ 
Thomas  Paine,  A.  M.,  was  sung  tq 
the  English  air.    This  Thomas  Paine 
by  the  way.  was  Robert  Treat  Paine 
jr     who   took   the   latter  name  m 
1801     His  biographer,  Charles  Pren- 
I    tiss,  savs  there  was  scarcely  a  sing- 
1    er  in  New  England  that  could  not 
and  it  was  sung  in 


sunuinj    vii<    ilie   matter:      Xiie  air, 
(Yankee   Doodle)    is   rash,   reckless,  * 
gay,    triumphant,  -noisy,  boisterous, 
careless,   heedless,  rampant,  raging, 
roaring,    rattle-brainish,  devil-may- 
care-lsh,     i^lague- take- the- hindmost- 
Ish;  but  solemn,  stern,  hopeful,  res- 
olute, fierce,  menacing,  strong,  can- 1 
tankerous   (cantankerous  is  entirely 
an   American   idea),    bold,    daring—  I 
words  fail." 

And  if  Puccini  has  used  "The  Star  j 
Spangled  Banner"  In  "Madama  But- 
terfly," the  air  is  heard  when  the  cad  ; 
Lieut.  Pinkerton  is  drinking  high 
balls  with  the  American  consul,  or 
it  Is  associated  with  the  thought  of 
his  !■  =  infidelity. 


A  man  valuing  him-self  a.-i  the  organ  of 
this  or  that  dogma  l»  a  dull  companion 
enough:  but  opinion  native  to  the  speaker 
Is  sweet  and  refreetilng,  and  Inseparable 
from  his  Image. 


Cunninghame  Graham  Again^ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

At  the  risk  of  being  smothered  by  an 
avalanche  of  citaUons  from  his  stupen- 
dous erudition,  I  must  again  find  fault 
with  some  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's 
statements. 

If  he  can  spare  a  little  more  time  from 
the  mastodonic  work  he  has  under  way, 
!  will  he  have  the  kindness  to  explain  his| 
particular  way  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  an  author?  For,  if  being  a  per-| 
sonal  friend  and  having  read  all  his 
books  is  not  sufficient,  what  else  should 
be  necessary? 

AS  a  matter  of  fact.  I  ^new-in  my 
own  wav.  if  Mr.  Johnson  will  have  it  so 
-Cunninghame  Graham,  the  traveller, 
the  essayist,  the  historian,  the  politi- 
cian and  the  orator  before  Cunninghame 
Graham,  the  taxpayer,  came  into  my 
ken  and,  again,  I  ..beg  to  assnre  the 
encyclopaedic  Herkimer  that  the  au  . 
Ih'or  of  "Hernando  de  Soto  and  Al 
Vanquished  Arcadia"  cannot  he  justly 
dubbed  "narrow,  prejudiced  mtolera- 
lanl  "  But  perhaps  the  assiduous  Hei- 
kimer  has  not  read  those  books  as  he 
onlv  refers  to  the  essays  and  the  sto- 
ries. And  among  the  latter  has  he 
read  "Sursum  Corda"  I  wonder. 

That  an  author  "should  live  up  to  his 
book  and  in  accordance  with  it  Is  all 
verv  well,  but  I  don't  suppose  Mr 
Herkimer  Johnson  was  sorrj'  to  find  out 
that  Emile  Zola  was  in  private  life 
anything  but  the  sort  of  a  man  one  | 
would  expect  from  some  of  his  nauseat- 
ing novels.  ,, 

As  "fair  exchange  is  no  robbery, 
after  accepting  the  indefatigable  Her- 
kimer's advice  anent  Henley  s  .Views 
and  Reviews,"  I  will  in  turn  advise  him 
to  peruse  some  of  the  writings  of  Cun- 
ninghame Graham's  better  half  the 
late  Dona  Gabriela.  She  was  a  Chilian 
ladv  and  a  writer  of  indlsputab  e  merit 
and  charm.  Among  her  works  the 
••Life  of  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus 
should  prove  very  interesting  to  the 
strenuous  Herkimer,  for  it  is  a  monu- 
ment of  erudition  embellished  bS  a 
graceful  literary  style. 

I  tender  this  advice  because  -  apart 
from  the  indubitable  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  her  books-I  feel  one  can- 
not obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  her  hus- 
band without  being  acquainted  with 
Dona  Gabriela's  writings. 

With  regard  to  Borrow:  De  gustibus. 
etc.  etc.,  I  may  not  have  a  just  idea 
'  of  the  author  of  "Lavengro,'  but  the 
learned  Herkimer  did  not  have  a  very 
high  one  oC  the  present  scribe  when  he 
thought  that  the  title  of  a  book  in- 
ifluences  me  in  the  slightest  about  its 

1      --A.   TTru 


u,  ^    i.;u  some  fine  .■  ..  . 

the  ho.spilable  Herkimer  and  I  be  tasting 
some  of  that  ale— the  bare  mention  ot 
which  has  made  my  teeth  water— Sir 
Richard's  spook  appears  at  the  table 
bespattered  with  blood  and  amidst  the 
clatter  of  broken  glass.  .  .  .  Well,  I 
fervently  hope  we  won't  be  eating  any 
macaroni,  as  I  would  hate  to  cut  Lepo- 
rello's  sorry  figure. 

M.  J.  LORENTE. 

Lynn,  Aug.  31,  1914. 

Mr.  Johnson's  Answer. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  see  Mr. 
Lorente's  letter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  differ  in  this. 
He  admires  Mr.  Cunninghame  Grahajn's 
books  and  does  not  like  the  books  of 

George  Borrow.    1  enjoy  the  two  writers. 

Any  fair-minded  reader  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ninghame Graham's  sketches,  records 
of  travel  and  adventure,  short  stories, 
etc.,  etc..  will  inevitably  conclude  that 
the' author  is  "narrow,  prejudiced,  in- 
tolerant" in  the  expression  of  his  opin 
ions  concerning  Christianity  and  cler 
gymen  of  every  sect.  His  sneers  and 
slurs  are  not  redeemed  by  any  show  of 
wit;  they  are  seldom  varied,  and  the 
endless  repetition  Is  more  "nauseating" 
than  any  page  of  Zola  s  romances.  In 
spite  of  this  side  of  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham's  character,  I  find  great  pleas 
ure  in  much  that  he  has  to  say.  I  ad 
mire  his  gift  of  description,  his  thumb- 
nail sketches,  his  ability  to  make  a  last- 
ing impression  by  a  few  bold  strokes, 
his  grim  humor. 

Mr.  Lorente  is  not  alone  in  his  fail 
ure  to  appreciate  Oeorge   Borrow.  It 
Is  not  given  to  everjone  to  be  a  Bor 
rovian. 

Yes,  I  was  aware  that  Mr.  Cunning 
hame  Graham  had  a  wife  who  wrote 
books.  I  have  not  read  them.  If  I 
knew  them  by  heart  I  might  not  be 
'  better  acquainted  with  the  husband. 
What  an  erroneous  idea  of  Sir  Richard 
F.  Burton  is  derived  from  Lady  Bur- 
ton's life  of  him! 

As  for  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  I  should 
like  to  see  him  in   the  flesh  or  as  a 
ghostly  shape.    His  glass  chewing  feat 
would  not  disconcert  me'.    The  ale.  Mr. 
Lorente,  will  be   served   in  its  native 
pewter.    Other  ghosts  whom   I  could 
name   would  also  be  welcome.  There 
are  dwelling  houses  tolerable  only  by 
reason   of  remembered   faces.    I  never 
enter  the  Porphyry  Club,  when  I  am  In 
Boston,  without  feeling  and  rejoicing  in 
the  companionship  of  ghosts.    Their  si 
,  lence  is  dearer  to  me  than  the  chatter 
I  of  many  still  living. 
I  HERKIMER  JOHNSON 

-  Clamport,  Sept.  4. 


ALL  IN  GERMAN 


of 
to 


sing  the  song,  and  it  was 

theatres  and  on  pubhc  and  private  _    _ 

occasions  throughout  the  countrj  .         j  j^^thor.  What's  in  a  title?  Had  Borrow 
"The   Star   Spangled   Banner"   did  1  ca„ed  his  book  "Travels  of  a  Philo  o 
not  come  into  P-^^-nce  -  a  na- b 

tional  song  until  the  evil  war.    As  ^     n^^  ^.^  . 
Mr    Sonneck  says,   "It  was  slow  in  ,    taking  the  Herkimeric  description  of 
twining  DOPular  consideration  equal  P  Borrow,   I  hold   that  he  was  narrow 
gaining  POP"'^'  .         Columbia'  *  even  in  his  sympathies.    He  was  "the 

to  that  accorded  to   H^'^  Cojum  Ma     e^.^_^^        ^^^.^^  ^^^.^.^^^ 

and   -America.'     It  took   two   wars.  ^.  .,    cunninghame  Graham  is  the 

first  the  civil  war  and,  some  30  .friend  of  the  under-dog.  an  infimte.y 
•ears    later    the    Spanish    war,    to  i  ^ore  numerous  variety  of  the  human, 

'crowd  other'  national  ^^^flearned  Herkimer  has  now  fully 

background  in  favor  of  The  btar  ^^^^-^^^^^  that  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
Spangled  Banner.'  "    Even  today  the    .^^^^  indeed  a  disagreeable  fellow 

i,s,T„  ic  not  Stable  and  uniform.      1  to  quaff  a  cup  with, 
melody  IS  not  ^t^oie  ..yankee      I  pride  myself  with  being  somewhat  of 

It  is  true  t  "««  "I  gourmet  and  the  sigjit  of  blood-unless 

DcoJle"  Is  .  -  "''Sin  and  Uie.  l  coagulated  in  a  well-browned  and| 

'  ' 7^  ,        „u„n,«r'  aromatic  black  pudding-is  quite  unbear- 

words  are  now  meaningless,  wneiner    ^.^^^  gg^gi^jve  stomach,  while  sun- 

nr  not  they  were  originally  written  ^  j^^^g  broken  glass  scattered  on 
or  not  tney  ti^gntal    troops,    the  board  would  certainly  detract  from 

'Yankee  ioodle'    -s  for  years  )  Ihe  meticulous  mise-en-scene  which  con- 


But 


die"  was  for  ^^-'^-'^-^^'r^on  of  a  convivial 

recognized   over  the  world   as   the  {^^^^^^ 
nharacteristic  American  national  an-  »   j„  ^f  this.  I  would  gladly  accept 

characterisiic  vieux- i\he  courteous  Herkimer's  invitation  with 

them.    Msiting  .      th»)nne  nroviso  namely,  that  he  should  sit 

temps,  the  violinist.  Rubinstein 


the 

pianist,  and  others,  wishing  to  pay 
homage  to  America  took  "lankee 
Doodle"  as  a  theme  for  variations. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  after  a  poetic 
description  of  the  origin  of  the  Mar- 
seillaise, speaks  of  our  national  an- 
them as  a  country  dance.  In  certain 
respects  "Yankee  Doodle'  and  Dixie 
suit    admirably  the 


eenius    of  the 


one  proviso  namely,  that  he  should  sit, 
at  mv  right'  hand,  as  I  feel  sure  that  his; 
learned  disquisitions  on  sundry  topics-' 
not  forgetting  his  elephantine  folios-, 
would  fully  compensate  me  for  Sir  Rich-  • 
ard's  bravado. 

And  talking  about  bravado.  I  am  , 
amazed  at  the  gallant  Herkimer's  Cyclo- 
pean courage  in  suggesting  such  a  gath- 
ering  For  he  must  be  aware  of  the , 
.penchant  certain  ghosts  have  for  aPPear-  , 
ing  at  the  festive  board  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 


According  to  a  report  from  Berlin. 
French,  English  and  Italian  words 
that  have  long  been  incorporated  in 
the  German  language  are  now  to  be 
thrown  out.  German  words  for  Ger- 
mans, on  street  signs,  in  shop 
windows,  in  restaurants,  in  the 
theatre. 

This    is    nothing   new.    For  many 
years  there  has  been  a  "Gerfian  Lan- 
guage Society"  which  has  published 
•Verdeutschungs-buecher."    The  first 
these  books  tvas  with  reference 
bills-of-fare.      Even    in  Boston 
there  are  many  who  prefer  "bill  of 
fare"   to  "menu."     The  second  was 
concerning  the  words  to  be  used  in 
trade.   The  eighth  was  with  regard  to 
medicine,    surgery    and  physicians 
The  ninth  .published  in  1899,  a  pam 
phlet  of  sixty  pages,  gave  a  list  o 
German  words  that  should  drive  out 
Italian,  French  and  other  foreign  in 
truders  in  theatre  and  concert  halL 
Thus     "Kan^lei     des  Schauspiel 
hauses"  will  take  the  place  of  "Thea 
trebureau.  "  The  "agent"  should  be  lost 
in  the  "Vermittier"  or  the  "Buehnen 
makler."    The  "akrobat"  will  disap 
pear  in  favor  of  the  "Seilkuenstler 
Luftkuenstler,   and  Kraftkuenstler 
A    treatise    will    not    be  entitled 
"Akustik,"  but  "Lehre  vom  Schall. 
There  is   no   "Barcarole"   heard  in 
Berlin,  only  a  "Schifferlied"  or  "Gon 
dellied."      The    German  enthusiast 
must  shout  "Wacker!  Sehr  gut!  vort 
refflich"    instead   of    "bravo."  The 
night  birds  will  go  to  a  "Singspiel 
halle"    or   "Tingeltangel,"   not  to 
"cafe  chantant."  The  "Kieinbass"  re 
places    the    'cello.      The  ''Theatre 
habitue"    is    transformed    into  th« 
"Buehnenstammgast."    The  Germa 
soubrette  is  now  a  "Kammerkaetz 
Chen."  but  as  thick  anckled  and  heuv 
in  movement  as  when  she  was  onl> 
a  soubrette.    The  souffleur.  who  1 
tired  of  looking  at  her,  is  an  "Elnhel 
fer"  or  "Vorsager."    And  so  on,  ant 
so  on. 

i    Italian  terms  in  the  vocabulary  o 

'  music,  from  "all'  "  to  "xeloso"  wer 


(1;  ,  ,  LiTtain  German  com 

posers,  aa  .Schumann,  long  before  this 
"Sprachverein"  was  founded.  The 
American  MacDowell  in  his  later 
years  preferred  to  put  his  indications 
of  pace  and  expression  in  Englisli.  In 
either  case  the  change  from  the  uni- 
versal musical  terminology  to  the 
strictly  national  was  a  mistake.  In 
peace  the  efforts  of  the  "Sprach 
verein 
Even 

continued  to  speak  of  prologues,  dia 
logues,  debutants,  cotillons,  bur 
"^sque,  critics;  they  knew  a  piccolo 
when  they  saw  it  and  did  not  think 
of  it  as  an  "Oktavfloete"  or  "Querp- 
feife."  Wlien  the  soubrette  pleased 
!  them  they  shouted  "BravoV  without 
a  due  regard  to  her  sex;  or  sometimes 
"Bis."  Will  this  war  impose  the  Ger- 
man language  on  all  Europe?  Will 
Mrs.  Golightly  in  a  year  or  two,  pal- 
pitating at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
symphony  orchestra,  speak  raptur- 
ously of  "Stoffmusik"  or  "Tonschil- 
derung"  instead  of  "Program-music"? 
Perish  the  tliought! 


u;,  I.I  iLi-ii  :'UieH.  :^ 
son  lias  written  to  us 


foUov. .- 


A  WORD  FOR  RUSSIA 

We  Americans  do  not  like  Russia. 
WeXhave  no  sympathy  with  her  auV 
tocraW.  Wg  resent  her  ueatment^f 
the  JeS--*.  \^''>  feel  tiiat  slie  jia.S/iv^en 
unjust  tiW  the  subject  races  bf ought 


against 
like  the  Po 
not  wholly  cir 
ol  the  Kaiser 
We  are  urged 
account  of  t 
tions  of  tj>e  O 
ei  .-iture^^he  scien 
Very/^od!    But  h 


11  under  her><3ominion, 
'ins.  Some 
imilaiy^haracteristics 
not  like  either, 
verlook  these,  on 
lendous  contribu- 
people  to  lit- 
and  tlTe  arts, 
the  Russians 


Mr.  Wilson  in  Africa.  j 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 
She  is  a  very  unpatriotic  woman  who  j 
requires  a  fortnight  to  knit  one  pair  of  | 
any  socks.  Now  I  am  not  an  expert,  j 
nor  yet  a  "real  lady,"  but  I  could  beat 
ne    euux.:,    v.    t...  ,,  that  record.    I"  ^^^'^'^^^  '^,'^1! 

were  not  widely  successful.  ^^'^''^^^^  ^^^.Z- 

the    most    patriotic    Germans  |  g^^^rata  must  be  "ay  glowrin  ower  her.  ' 

As  for  the  jam,  please  pass  the  green- 
gage.   When  the  "eats"  were  running 
smoothlv  during  the  Boer  war,  we  (the 
enemy  I  were  well  supplied,  and  for  one 
or  two  pots,  the  natives  would  exchange 
eggs  and  fowl.    It  was  from  them  l 
learned  to  use  a  beaten  egg  m  tea  m 
heu  of  milk.  , 
The  news  ot  the  British  soldiers  na-v-, 
ing  been  caught  bathing  by  the  Ger- 1 
mans,  reminds  me  of  a  predicament  just 
before    our    army    retired    across    the  ^ 
Tugela  after  the  Spion   Kop  disaster  , 
It  was  a  tine  day,  time  4  P.  M..  I  had 
been  praying  foY  just  such  a  day,  with 
a  brief  cessation  from  the  killing  Red 
Cross    exhaustive    work,   in   order    to  | 
"drown"   my  clothing  in  the  river.  Ii 
hied   me  down  attired  only  in  an  old 
black    mackintosh,    and    after  almost 
scrubbing  mv  clothes  to  pieces,  not  to 
menUon  the  drowning  legions.  I  spread 
them  (the  clothes)  on  mhnosa  to  dry, 
while  I  indulged  in  a  wee  cup  o"  tea. ! 
About  5  P.  M.,  Uke  a  bolt  from  a  blue 
<5ky    Long  Tom  spoke  in  no  uncertain 
sound.    Great  guns,  thought  I,  it  would 
never  do  to  be  killed  wearing  only  a 
mackintosh!      No    immediate  "cover- 
was  handy,  and  the  96-pounder  was  on 
its  wav."    I  could  not  describe  my  feel- 
ings.   I  prayed  at  the  rate  of  a  thoo^ 
and  words  a  minute  and  vowed  I  would 
always   tell   the  truth!     As   the  shell 
was  now  in  my  vicinity  I  fell  dowTi  flat 
and    the   unearthly    screaming   of  the 
missile  was  strangely  in  contrast  with  , 
the  coo-cooing  of  thousands  ot  turtle 
doves  in  near-by  woods.    The  shell  fell 
(did  not  burst)  about  20  feet  from  me  i 
knocking    a    wheel    off    a    wagon.     1 1 
"Tabbed  my  wet  clothes  instanter,  ran, 
Uke  mad  to  "cover"  and  broke  the  rec- 1 
ord  for  quick  change.    In  the  meantime, 
the  colored  driver  of  the  wagon  came, 
wn  to  get  a  piece  of  the  shell  for  a) 

h  souvenir.  Alas!  curiosity  killed  more 
than  the  cat.  A  second  shell  came  so 
quickly  it  struck  him,  cutting  off  both 
legs  beneath  the  knee.  All  was  excite- 
ment, the  wounded  in  the  field  hospital 
(10  feet  from  the  wagon)  were  terrified, 
and  orders  came  to  remove  them 
around  the  hill  to  comparative  safety. 
.Soldiers  were  retiring  in  hundreds  all 
night  and  the  hospital  happened  to  be 
in  the  way.  It  should  have  been  moved 
before  the  retirement.  In  the  morning 
there  was  some  lively  hop.  skip  and 
jump  business  going  on  when  "strik- 
ing" the  tents,  but  no  one  was  hit.  I 
shall  never  forgive  the  officer  for  not 
having  the  tents  moved  under  cover 
of  darkness.  It  is  no  child's  play  to 
take  down  tents  and  a  Red  Cross  field 
liospital  while  being  used  as  a  target 
tor  9ti-pound  shells!  After  Spion  Kap 
and  Pieter'.s  hill  had  been  favorably 
weathered,  1  began  to  understand  why 
Gen.  BuUer.  seated  on  a  white  horse, 
seemed  to  '  be  oblivious  to  shrapnel 
shells  falling  around  him.  I  watched 
him  for  an  hour  one  day. 
Boston.  CHAS.  A.  WILSON. 


unfit  "foo^r    u  (lie  book  is  not 
Hand.     Th^:  >:      a.s  once  so  gi' 
mand  for  rabbit  skins  tliat  innumeraljl. 
rabbit  warrens  were  established  in  tht 
vicinity  of  London. 
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non§  of  these  things?  '    A»t  'Cf'^' 

It  is  the  fasliion  in  certain  quar-; 
ters  to  speak  oonlemptuously  of  the! 
Russians  as  barbarians.  "Cossacks'* 
is  the  favorite  term  of  reproach.  Have 
the  llusians  no  literature,  no  music, 
no  art?  Have  they  made  no  discov- 
eries in  science?  Are  their  chemists 
obscure  dabblers,  pitiable  amateurs? 

Russian  literature  is  by  no  means 
parjcliial.  The  world  has  long  won- 
dered at  its  liumor,  satire,  realism, 
pathos,  emotional  qualities.  Pushkin, 
Gogol,  Lermontoft  have  not  passed 
witli  the  years.  Turgenef  is  recog- 
nized as  a  supreme  master.  Is  there 
need  of  mentioning  Dostoievsky?  Or 
of  Tolstoi? 

Are  Russian  composers  unknown  or 
seldom  represented  in  the  concert 
halls  of  the  world?  Are  Rimsky- 
Koisakoff  and  Tschaikowsky  only 
■barbaric"  names?  The  one  opera 
that  within  the  last  two  years  has 
excited  unbounded  enthusiasm  in 
New  York,  Paris,  London  was  "Boris 
GodounofE"  try  the  Russian  Mous- 
sorgsky,  for  a  long  time  an  officer 
in  the  Preobajensky  regiment,  a-S, 
Rimsky -Korsakoff  was  a  naval  of-  | 
ficer,  as  Cesar  Cui,  composer  and 
critic  is  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Russian  army  and  an  authority  on 
fortifications  and  artillery.  The  real- 
istic painter  of  the  horrors  of  war 
was  a  Russian.    Barbarians  all! 

Goethe  and  Schiller  are  illustrious 
names,  thrice  honorable,  but  hardly 
associated  inJissolubly  with  mil- 
itarism. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  Goethe  was  never  weary  in  ex- 
I  tolling  the  genius  of  the  French  as 
revealed  in  literature.  There  is  no 
!war  in  the  domain  of  culture.  Would 
that  its  influence  might  overtake 
f.tiier  branches  of  human  activity! 


"Parsifal"  in  Boston.  \ 

Mr.  William  H.  O'Brien  of  Boston 
wishes  to  know  the  cast  in  Mr.  Sav- 
age's production  of  "Parsifal"  in  this 
city. 

The  production,  in  English,  was  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre.  Oct.  17,  1904.  The 
chief  singers  were  as  follows:  Mnie. 
Kirkby-Lunn,  Kundry;  Alois  Pennarini. 
Parsifal:  Putnam  (jii.swold.  Gurnemanz; 
.Johannes  Bischoft.  Amfortas;  Robert  K. 
Parker,  Titurel;  Homer  Lind,  Klin.?sor. 
W.  H.  Rothwell  conducted.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  Is  dead,  and  so,  we  have  heard, 
is  Mr.  Pennarini.  Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn 
sang  at  Covent  Garden  last  season.  Rlr. 
Rothwell  has  been  the  conductor  of  the 
St,  Paul  symphony  orchestra,  recently 
disbanded.  The  singers  at  the  second 
performance  Oct.  IS  were  Mme.  Hanna 
Mara  and  Messrs.  Maclentian,  Egenieff, 
Cranston,  Parker  and  Coombs. 


Heading  Mortimer  Collins's  delightful 
romance.  "Squire  Silchester's  Whim," 
we  find  in  the  description  of  "your 
baby  of  17  or  18  shut  up  at  school"  this 
sentence:  ".She  has  visions  of  senti- 
'nental  young  gentlemen  with  olive  com- 
plexions, cincinnate  caesaries,  high  as- 
pirations, suicidal  despondencies."  "Cin- 
cinnate caesaries."  And  Collins's  ro- 
mances have  not  yet  been  annotated. 

Prelude. 

The  Herald  published  not  long  ago  an 
editorial  article  entitled  "Socks  and 
Jam";  for  Jlr.  Filsoii  Young  of  London 
had  protested  against  patriotic  English- 
women knitting  socks  for  their  soldiers 
on  the  groiind  that  they  could  do  more 
good  by  buying  them  and  thus  encour- 
aging  busill'  ■  nil    v,-.--   li  III    ;.  :i<]  th;it 
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By  PHILIP  HATTE. 

WILBUR  THEATRE-First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Road  to  Happi- 
ness," a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Law- 
rence Whitman.  Produced  by  Lee  Shu- 
bert.  ' 

T.     whitrnar,   WilUam  Hodge 

i'e^jZ^Kracastle-.   .Scott  Cooper 

Walter  Hardcastle  ^^atS^ge  T^nnd 

James   Porter  'Howa:^  Morgan 

William    Ackerman   ^Ivlor  Carfoll 

Bev.    Mr.    Speakon  l.  Evaris 

Phil  Hunt....  f  ^  Clark 

Asa  Hardcastle  vrtwln  Melvin 

Judge   Stevenson  lertrude  Hit" 

Viola  Vv-inthrop  Hizel  Sexton 

Eva    Hardcastle  Hazel  Sexto^ 

Mrs.    Whitman  '■^i't  pe-aiy 

^a'«l,?"Toung"- " ' '  •.■-•.•.■.•.•.■.MaHe^Haynes 

Martha  lOung  

The  Wilbur  Theatre  opened  last  nignt 
for  the  season.  An  audience  of  good 
irtKe  evidently  was  greatly  amused  by 
Mr.  Hodge,  who  made  a  Uttle  spoecn 
after  the  tnird  act.  ! 

■We  have  learned  from  the  advance 
notices  that  the  scene  of  t^s  play  is  m 
the  state  of  New  York.  Mr  Hodge 
therefore  is  eastward  bound;  from  In- 
diana to  New  York;  we  may  next  see 
bim  with  his  peculiar  drawl  as  tl-.e  hero 
of  oome  New  England  village.  The  pro- 
gram informed  the  audience  that  "some- 
thing of  the  'youth  of  Abraliam  Lincoln 
is  reflected  in  this  character  of  stlf- 
:  reliant,  humorous,  and  shrewd  Whit- 
iman"  The  spectator  therefore  expected 
to  see  Mr.  Hodge  reading  Plutarcn  s 
Lives  by  the  hght  of  pine  knots  ,  wrest- 
ling withi  the  village  bully;  defending 
.some  scapegrace  and  securing  his 
!  acquittal  by  the  aid  of  an  almanac  that 
showed  the  chief  witness  for  tl^e  prose- 
1  cution  had  lied  when  he  said  he'  saw  the 
'  accused  by  moonlight  perpetrating  his 
horrid  deed.  .  ■  ■. 

Mr  Hodge,  it  is  true,  is  a  rising 
young  lawyer  in  this  artless  play;  he  is 
also  a  carpenter  and  singularly  skilled 
In  the  glazier  business.  No  doubt  he 
could  have  shingled  and  painted;  an 
admirable  Jack-of-all-trades.  But  his 
chief  exploit  in  the  play  is  his  harbor- 
ing a  sweet  girl  fooHshly  accusea 
of  having  had  %h  illegitimate  child  and 
his  bringing  Mf  Benjamin  Hardcastle. 
a  cold,  stern  man  with  a  raucous  voice, 
to  a  sense  ol  shame.  Incidentally,  he 
marries  the  girl  of  his  choice,  and  m 
the  course  of  the  play  delivers  himself 
of  apothegms.  Whatever  he  said  excited 
laughter,  and  the  laughter  was  of  the 
hair-trigger  order. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  play 
at  length.  It  comes  under  the  head  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "By 
Gosh  drama."  A  hen  in  the  third  act 
acted  in  a  realistic  manner,  and  the 
setting  of  the  barn  sceue  broutht  pleas- 
ant memories,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  a  grindstone  and  a  hay  cutter. 

The   dialogue   is   so  contrived  as  to 
lead  up  to  Mr.  Hodge's  apothegms  and 
repartees.    There  is  a  feeble  villian  m 
the  shape  ot  Mr.  Porter;  a  weak  clergy- 
■  man;  a  more  or  less  repentant  son,  who 
in  lugged  into  the  last  act,  not  having 
been  mentioned  before,  and  lo!  he  turns 
out  to  be  the  father  of  the  baby  left 
I  on     Hardcastlo's  -    doorstep.  Hard- 
;  castle  as  a  grandfather  melts  a  little 
i  later  and  he  and  the    erring    son  go 
I  out  to  talk  the  matter  over.    The  audi- 
ence is  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
prodigal  had  married  the  mother,  but 
Is  told  that  the  mother  died.    A-fter  all 
this  is  a  minor  matter.    The  play  is 
simply  Mr.  Hodge.    Without  j  him  it; 
would  be  impossible,    with    him  it  Is 
amusing  in   a  Hodgian   manner.  The 
supporting  company  acted      with  com- 
mendable seriousnes. 


ners's  ,  .  -i  no  more  than  respect- 
able merit,  when  coldly  viewed,  it  yet 
affords  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  come- 
dienne of  piquant  charm. 

The  scene  of  action  is  the  home  of 
an  English  provincial  family  —  Peg's 
haughty,  waspish  and  impecunious  rela- 
tives. For  a  liberal  consideration,  they 
individually  and  collectively  undertake 
the  smoothing  out  of  their  informal 
relative  from  the  "States."  Peg  Is  an 
Irish  lass  reared  in  New  York  by  a 
doting  father. 

cousiu  Ethel,  Cousin  Alric  aiid 
their  painfully  precise  mother  have 
their  hands  full  with  Peg.  They  bully 
her  industriously,  but  she  refuses  to 
be  despondent.  She  has  a  remarkable 
dog,  Michael;  a  sweet  disposition  and 
a  healthy  sense  of  humor.  Then  there 
is  Jerry,  an  appreciative  person  and  a 
baronet  in  disguise. 

Peg  thinks  of  leaving  her  relatives, 
but  decides  to  stay  when  she  learns  she 
is  tiieir  bread  and  butter.  She  even  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  Ethel's  frus- 
trated elopement  with  a  married  lover. 
But  she  is  by  no  means  meek.  Her 
Irish  wit  keeps  the  audience  quite 
steadily  entertained. 

What  attraction  "Peg  o'  My  Heart" 
possesses  is  in  sparkle  of  dialogue 
rather  than  in  action.  There  is  enough 
humor  in  Peg  to  carry  a  player  skilled 
in  comedy  safely  through.  Last  night's 
pudience  found  Miss  Martin's  gayety 
irresistible.  The  sparks  came  true, 
%vith  no  heavy  labor  at  the  bellows. 

Several  members  of  the  original  New 
York  cast  are  in  the  company  at  the 
Cort.  Hassart  Short  is  still  playing 
Peg's  fatuous  and  bumptiously  com- 
placent cousin,  Alaric,  with  sheet-iron 
assurance  that  makes  him  queerly  at- 
tractive. Peter  Bassett  is  still  the 
faithful  butler,  Jarvis,  and  H.  Reeves- 
Smith,  the  man  who  understands  Peg. 
genial  .Terry.  Ethel,  a  young  woman 
of  tubercular  imagination,  is  capably 
played  by  Alma  Tell. 

No  doubt  Boston  Will  join  in  warm 
approval  of  Peg.  It  possesses  elements 
of  assured  popularity. 
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England's  Food  Supply.  j 

Who  is  "Herr  Mariano  Herggelet"? 
All  we  know  about  him  is  this :  He  is 
the  author  of  a  treatise  published  last 
year  on  the  possibilities  of  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  Germany.  In  this 
treatise  he  suggests  that  if  England 
were  deprived  of  forei.gn  food  supplies 
her  Inhabitants  could  live  on  rabbits. 
"These  animals  litter  every  six  weeks, 
and  with  a  few  dozen  millions  of  them 
which  the  state  could  acquire  in  time  of 
danger,  England  Is  safe."  Herr  Herg- 
gelet Is  evidently  a  deep  thinker,  not 
a  humorist.  The  Germans  wonder  at 
persons  who  eat  hares  or  rabbits,  pos- 
sibly because  cat  is  thus  sometimes  dis- 
guised in  restaurants.  We  learn  from 
the  Harleian  Miscellany  the  note  of 
Lodowick  Rowzee :  "Hares  are  gi  own 
infamous,  and  banished  from  most  tables 
undeservedly,  out  of  a  conceit  that  they 
are  melancholy  meat."  We  think  that 
Robert  Burton  In  his  "Anatomy  of  Mel- 
ancholy" classed  hares  and  rabbits  as 


CORT  THEATRE— First  performance 
in  Boston  of  HarUey  Manners's  comedy. 
"Peg  'o  My  Heart." 

:Mrs._^^Chichester  .l;.-pe^rVsift1 

Ethel.  Mrs.  Chichester's  daaghter^^^  ^^^^ 

lA.arlc  Mrs.  Chlchester-s^^son^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Christian  Brent  Mr.  Lewis  Broughton 

pit   Miss  Florence  Martin 

Montgomery  Hawkes.  .Mr.  Frank  Burbeek 

xraiA   Miss  Ami  ClarKe 

je^y   Mr.  H.  Reeves  Smith 

Many  have  thought  that  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart"  without  Laurette  Taylor  would 
be  like  "Hamlet"  without  the  Prince. 
Florence  Martin  furnished  evidence  to 
the  contrary  by  her  playing  of  Peg  in  j 
the  Cort  Theatre  last  night  i 

No  doubt  Miss  Taylor  was  a  highly 
important  factor  In  the  run  of  some 
600  nights  scored  by  Hartley  Manners's 
comedy  in  New  York.  It  displayed  her  ' 
precious  gift  of  melting  womanhood, 
what  Barrie  calls  "bloom."  She  is  a 
woman  of  fascirfating  individuality,  as 
she  was  when  she  roamed  the  ch-cults, 
seeking  a  Broadway  opening  in  vain. 

But  Miss  Taylor  is  not  Peg  as  Louis 
XIV.  was  the  state.    •^\niile  Mr.  Man- 


TREMONT  THEATRE— Fannie  Ward 
in  "Madam  President,"  a  farce  comedy 
in  three  acts,  adapted  from  the  French 
of  Maurice  Hennequin  and  Pierre  Veber 
by  Jose  G.  Levy.  First  performance  in 
Boston. 

n-alioaux        ..    Harry  J.  Ashford 

^Sf/'P^i   Robert  Mclntyre 

LerSux   Oll^■eT  Ramsdell 

nt  Tierton   William  Levis 

'Senfse  .  .  . .  .  .  Alice  Kelly 

^Vngelle  Galipaux  Amy  Lee 

i  Sophie    «^"^'^^°'rd 

Gobette   Fannie  Ward 

Syp?  enGaudet  John  W.  Dean 

Octave  Rosemond  S^^l^^^  ^^"1 

'Francois   Reynolds  Sweetland 

iSs    .-.v.  ...  .W.  J.  Fjrsuson 

iRipnassps   George  Brennan 

Yvonne        " ' '.   ........  -  Emily  Hampton 

Sominlqne:  burton  South^te 

Poche.   J'^^'^  Horwitz 

The  season  began  at  the  Tremont  The- 
iatre  last  evening  with  "Madam  Presi- 
dent" The  piece  has  been  given  with 
:  marked  success  both  abroad  and  in  New 
York. 

j    It  is  a  breezy  satire  on  corruption  in  i 
'  public  life,    typically  Gallic  in  theme 
and  treatment  the  adaptation  has  been 
cleverly  made.    The  play  is  irresistibly 
amusing.      It    has    been    accused    of  ; 
cheapness  and  vulgarity.    Miss  Ward's] 
music  hall  song  in  the  first  act  might  j 
be  omitted,  for  it  does  not  materially 
heighten  the  humor  of  the  situation—  j 
but  dogs  the  piece  as  a  whole  require  i 
such  serious  discussion?    Not  written 
expressly  for  the  debutante,  "Madam 
President"  provides  an  excellent  even- 
ing's  entertainment   for   the  seasoned 
theatregoer. 

!  ■  Galipaux,  President  of  Gray,  hopes  | 
for  advancement,  and  prides  himself ; 
on  his  moral  perfection.  He  is  severe  ' 
with  his  colleagues  and  the  magistrates 
at  Gray,  especially  with  one  known  as 
Gum  Drop.  "The  Pet  of  the  Harem" 
company,  headed  by  Gobette,  visits  the 

I  litUe  town  and  there  is  midnight  revelry 
at  the  hotel.    Next  day  the  President 

j  mdignantly  orders  the  offenders  to  leave 
the  place,  out  Mile.  Gobette  insists  upon 
a  night's  lodging  and  prevails  upon 
Galipaux  to  permit  her  to  stay  at  his 
house.  Mme.  Galipaux  is  in  Paris.  Why 
not?      Galipaux     is    cajoled    by  the 

j  coquettish  Gobette,  who  makes  herself 

I  at  home. 

I     Cyprien  Gaudet,  minister  of  justice, 
j  selects  that  evening  to  pay  his  respect:- 
to  tlje  President    He  is  gay,  handsom-e, 
'  debonair.    Gobette,  introduced  by  Gali- 
paux as  his  wife,  contrives  that  he  also 
shall  accept  the  President's  hospitality. 

Act  II.  is  in  Gaudet's  office  in  Paris. 
The  charming  Mme.  Galipaux  is  ex- 
pected. The  real  Mme.  Galipaux,  once 
a  cook,  arrives  to  plead  for  her  hus- 
band's advancement.  The  mmistcr 
mistakes  her'  for  a  cleaning  woman  and 
sets  her  to  polish  the  brasses  in  an 
adjoining  room.  Meanwhile  Gobette 
I  enters.  Gaudet  embraces  her  impetu- 
ously and  her  dress  falls  to  the  floor. 
She  rushes,  shrieking,  into  another 
room  as  some  one  knocks  at  the  door. 
Gaudet  hides  her  hat  and  dress  tn  a 
I  convenient  chest 

j  The  visitor  is  Galipaux  himself. 
!  Gaudet  promotes  him  .  with  dazzling 
'  rapidity  from  post^  to  post,  hoping  to 
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<«ep  his  ' 

clpp.  Go; 


na     lie  retires  In 
ver.  must  be  got- 
■.wa>-.     .  ;u     w'.sl  has  disappeared, 
■s  must  he  found.     Gaudet  bor- 
the  real  Mme.  Gallpau.x's  attire, 
lux,  returning,  finds  his  wife  In 
nee. 

•  •  third  act  takes  place  at  the  Hotel 
Palx  and  Is  given  over  to  satls- 
:v  explanations  and  adjustments. 
.    I.  t:i>n  Is  of  the  swiftest.  The  plot 
.  .      ;>t-d     with     much  Ingenultjv 
.  h.  :  •    .  .•  other  elements  of  the  humor. 
Ther.    ts    Marius.   chief   usher   at  the 
ministry.  .\  vcrlt.ible  demon  of  malice. 
In  leairue  with  Yvonne.  Gaudefs  cast- 
off  sweetheart.    There  is  the  Incident 
of    fho    bell    placed    under    the  sofa 
■:  nhlch  rings  most  Inopportune- 

ly Is  the  romance  of  Gaudct's 
tir>.  Rosemond  with  Denlse,  Gal- 
,  \  s  daughter.    There  Is  Mme.  Gal- 
hcrself.     with    her  flamboyant 
itcs  and  mania  for  shining  brass. 
Miss  Ward  and  her  company  played 
with  shrewd  discretion  and  In  a  wildly 
farcical  fashion.     Miss  Ward's  Gobette 
was  pert,  coquettish,  slangy,  sometimes 
profane.     She  was  piquant,   but  never 
the  siren  nor  the  undulating  panther  ofi 
melodrama    Her  costumes  were  strik- 
ing  and    her  jewels   Impressive.  Her 
travelling  bag  In  the  first  act,  however,, 
was  disappointing. 

Mr.  Ashford's  Galipaux  was  admir- 
ably composed.  Mr.  Dean's  Gaudet  was 
imposing.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  capital  as. 
Marius.  His  make-up  was  ingenious. 
Miss  Lee  was  amusing  as  Mme.  Gali- 
paiix.  Miss  Trench's  Sophie  aBd  Mr. 
Horwitz's  Pofhe  were  features  of  the 
performance. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  visibly 
entertained. 

I    MAJES'nC  THEATRE— "Wild  OaU," 
a    comedy   in    three   acts,    by  Porter 
Emerson  Browne.    The  cast;  j 
In  tlie  Cicy.  I 

,  Hyacinth  By  Herself 

!  Blttcnbonse  Kip  Homer  B.  Mason 

I  T.  Walliag  am  Van  Dusen  Jacis  Pierce 

Eiphyo  LaRouge  Marguerite  Keeler 

(Tbe  Cabman  George  Ingleton 

'  Policeman  Fnuk   James  \ 

Bogardus  Kip  Thomas  Guise  i 

In  the  Conntry. 

Wesley  Jones  Harry  CoW.ey 

J.  T.  Baiter  Tiiomrs  .Meejan 

Sydtev  BUssom  ~  BiU.v  Beits 

Hector  Wise  .Harrison  G-rrtu 

Senator  Vanderho<rf  Charles  Erin  Vomer 

Dr.  Lane  _  E.  .\.  Ul'-ne 

Doris  Lane  Eilir.i  I.\icK.tt 

Jack  Lane.  Clarke  H.  SliverniU 

LoeUa  _  Ruth  L'ei'O-'T  j 

Hcnrr  Gray  Daniel  Moylcs  i 

Hastings  Jose?!.  Moiley  ^ 

"Wild  Oats,"  a  new  comedy  by  Porter  i 
Emerson  Browne  was  given  its  premier 
In  Schenectady  a  few  days  ago,  and 
while  it  is  a  little  rough  in  spots,  proved 
to  be  a  depghtful  evening's  entertain- 
ment. Mr.  Browne  has  succeeded  in 
treating  his  subject  in  an  unusually 
striking  and  original  manner.  The 
genera!  scheme  of  the  play  is  replete, 
with  original  jituations  and  arnusingj 
I  devices.  In  spots  the  play  reminds  one 
I  of  "Broafiway  Jones."  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  there  is  so  little 
love  interest  In  the  story. 

The  story  is  of  a  wealthy  young  man. 
Kip  by  name,  who  tias  been  sentenced 
to  spend  three  years  in  the  country  by 
his  father  as  the  result  of  riotous  liv- 
ing.    Finding    the    counti-y   town  too 
tame  for  him  he  immediately  proceeds 
to  change  it  into  "Gay  Old  N'ew  York." 
He  succeeds  well.    He  starts  out  by  pur- 
chasing the  hotel  and  other  large  real 
estate  ownings  and  certainly  livens  up 
the  town..   He  attempts  to  purchase  the 
home  of  i)r.  Lane,  a  life-long  friend  of 
his  father,  who  refuses  to  sell  to  him. 
He  suddenly  finds  himself  in  love  with 
Doris  Lane,  the  doctor's  daughter.  Her 
brother  has  robbed  his  bank  of  $15,000 
and  lost  it  gambling,  attempting  to  fol- 
low in  Kip's  footsteps.    Kip  promises  to 
:  help    him    out,    but    at    this    time  his 
j  father  notifies  him  that  his  credit  has 
[been  cut  off.    The  only  thing  left  to  do' 
I  Is  to  auction  oft  the  whole  property. 
I  The  auction  with  Kip  as  the  auctioneer 
!  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  tl'e  play, 
j     The  last  scene  shows  Kip  and  Doris, 
I  whom  he  marries.     Of  course  they  re- 
•  celve  the  father's  blessing  when  he  finds 

out  who  Doris  is. 
1     The   first  act  In  which  Hyacinth,  a 
cab  driver's  horse,  figures  prominently 
is  unusually  funny. 
'     The  company  that  has  been  gathered 
together  by  Comstock  and  Gest  is  good. 
I  Kip  is  played  by  Homer  Mason,  former- 
,  ly    w>^ll     known     in     vaudeville.     Mr. ' 
Mason's   Interpretation  of   the   part  is 
very  good.    He  never  "slops"  over,  al- 
I  though  he  has  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
I  do  so.    The  part  is  cleverly  handled.  *: 
Edith  Luckett,  who  plays  the  part  of 
I  Doris  Lane,  is  most  attractive.  Her  work  l 
'was    delightful    and     the    manner  in.' 
which  she  captures  and  tames  the  wild 
Kip   gives  her  a  chance  to  show  her 
ability. 

Margiierite  Keeler  gave  a  good  per- 
formance of  the  chorus  girl. 


BELASCO'S  'GiRL'  AT 
THE  CASTLE  SQUARE 


the  I  .-  >'i  CiiiUi,-  ;i  m.irUvrtti  tlii..^; 
by  ii.'i  own  light  and  thus  add  Insult 
to  lnj(ii'.\  ? 

Somo    might  say  that   to  reduce  a 
wlialr  to  canned  meat  Is  a  still  greater 
Belasco's  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West"     insult.    I^orpoise  made  into  small  l)al!s, 
was  re\ived  at  the  Castle  S<iuare  Thea-     well  .«i  a.'-oned,  has  been  counted  a  dell- 
tre  yesterday.  t  j  cacy  on  f  ach  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 

The  "forty-nine"  has  not  mlssedj  '  a  cook  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time  was  re- 
Itfi  great  romancers,   "The  Girl."    Onj.  wardeil  for  Inventing  a  sau^  to  be  eaten 


Ilelasco's  authority,  the  play  Is  "ac- 
tual." The  mechanical  work  of  creat- 
ing a  scenario  steeped  In  Californian 
atmosphere  was  almost  unprecedentfl 
The  cast  Is  picturesque.  "Sydnt : 
Duck,"  "Trinidad  Joe,  '  'Happ  Hob- 
day." "Bucking  Billy"  "Wowkle 
Fox"  and  all  the  rest  pass  like*  a 
precession.  As  Hugo  said  of  his  list 
cf  the  "patron  MInette"  bandits,  that 
every  name  has  a  face.  Belasco's 
failure  to  make  more  of  the  theme 
than  effective  melodrama  must  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  tradition  rather 
than  to  his  limitations.  Though  the 
"movies"  had  not  annexed  the  West 
when  he  wrote  his  play,  its  types  were 
.already  stereotypes.  Reckless  courage, 
innate  chivalry  to  women,  improvidence 
and  an  Insatiate  thirst  were  the  ac- 
cepted qualities  of  the  western  miner. 
Upon  the  woman's  side  the  law  of  the 
American  stage  was  still  more  unyield- 
ing. And  so,  we  have  a  gentlemanly 
bandit  who  "has  never  taken  life" 
and  a  girl  who  has  kept  bar,  with 
dance  hall  attached,  and  has  "her  first 
kiss  to  give." 

Miss  Young  as  "The  Girl"  was  con- 
vincing, which  is  the  main  thing.  Once 
admitted  the  possibility  of  Minnie  Smith 
—or  Falconer,  and  the  rest  of  the  im- 
probabilities follow  in  natural  sequence. 
The  Girl's  yearnings  for  culture,  the 
bravado  and  resource  with  which  she 
evades  the  attentions  of  male  admirers 
by  offering  the  counter  irritant  of 
whiskey,  the  real  abandonment  of  her 
self-surrender  to  the  man  she  loves, 
were  all  skilfully  conveyed.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  acted  with  fine  romantic  effect. 
The  character  parts  were  effectively 
played,  especial  praise  being  due  to 
Dudley  Hawley  in  the  part  of  the  loyal 
Mexican  and  Alfred  Lunt  and  Mabel 
i  Colcord  as  Indiari  brave  and  sniip-"- 
Ji,       f  /^/«/ 

WHALE  MEAT 


1  BOSTON-  THEATRE— DusUn  Famum  , 
'  in  "The  Squaw  Man."  The  cast:  j 

Henry  Wynnegate  Charles  Gathrie  ■ 

Diana  Bettv  Bamicoat 

I.,ady  Wynnegate  Rose  Monson 

Lady  Mabel  Wynnegate  Florence  TcwSsbury  I 

■-   Chiswick  Lonls  Breams  ; 

■olm  Pftrle  Hubert  Pierce  ! 

.lohn  Appiegate  Joseph  Crehan 

Dean  of  Trentbam  Harrr  Arnold 

c  White  Harry  Warren  McCabe 

'  •■"Tvana. . .  William  Mason 

r-Rlteh.."  Edna  BaJcer 

■-i  Hal  Florence  Dohcrty 

Hawkins...  Harold  Chase 

.'.  James  Wrnnejatp   .Dustin  Famum 


.V  company  has  been  organized  on  lli  ' 
I'licific  coast  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
r.ishlng  the  markets  with  "whale  beef." 
.\.  glowing  prospectus  sh0i\'s  what  p. 
desirable  addition  this  meat  will  be  to 
Ihe  daily  "menu."  "Sailors  on  whaling 
vessels  liave  eaten  this  beef  for  many 
years  and  relished  it,  finding  It  botli 
palatable  and  nourishing."  It  is  esti- 
mated that  an  average  whale  witli 
about  2)  tons  of  beef  on  its  bones  will 
make  nearly  40,000  one  pound  cans  of 
l>eef.  One  can  will  provide  ay  meal  for 
"about  three  persons."  That  is,  for  two 
and  three-fourths  or  three  and  an 
eighth.  A  simple  arithmetical  pro.cess 
^llOws  that  one  whale  of  this  size  will 
Curnish  120.000  meals. 

Whalers  have  not  only  eaten  \vhal< 
meat,  but  they  have  told  what  thoy 
thought  about  it  in  writing.  Slubbs,  a 
Cape  Cod  man,  the  second  mate  in  Her- 
man Melville's  "Moby  Dick,"  the  great 
epic  of  the  sea,  had  his  pwn  theories 
•ihout  the  proper  cooking  of  a  whale 
.'ileak.  He  roared  at  Fleece,  the  cook: 
•  Hold  the  steak  In  one  hand,  and  show 
a  live  coal  to  it  with  the  other:  that 
done,  dish  il."  And  Stubbs  insisted  that 
whale  steak  to  be  good,  must  be  tough. 

That  the  Eskimos  relish  whale  meat 
is  known  to  all.  There  is  a  story  that 
the  tongue  of  the  right  wlialc  was  es- 
teemed a  great  delicacy  in  France  over 
three  centuries  ago  and  commanded  a 
high  price.  But  Melville,  who  knew 
well  whereof  he  spoke,  said  as  a  whaler 
that  only  the  most  unprejudiced  of  men 
in  his  day  partook  of  cooked  whale. 
"When  you  come  to  sit  down  before  a 
meat  pie  nearly  100  feet  long,  it  takes 
uway  your  appetite."  Furthermore,  the 
whale,  as  a  civilized  dish,  is  too  fat  to 
oe  delicately  good.  His  h\jmps,  like 
that  of  the  buffalo  or  the  foot  of  the 
elephant,  would  be  good  eating  if  it 
were  not  solid  with  fat.  The  brains  of 
a  small  sperm  whale  were  acceptable  to 
fome.  The  two  lobes,  looking  like  pud- 
dings, were  mixed  with  flour,  and  the 
fiavor  was  something  like  calf'l  head. 

One  objection  mentioned  by  Melville 
may  strike  the  gourmet  of  today  as 
fantastical.  Melville  sailed  the  seas 
and  wrote  his  romance  before  the  days 
of  kerosene.  He  wrote  when  sperm  oil 
was  used  in  many  liouseholds  and  there 
were  lamps,  some  wound  up  ingeniously 
with  a  key.  Stubbs  ate  his  steak,  light- 
ed by  two  lanterns  of  sperm  oil,  but 
hov.  could  he  or  any  landsman  endure 


with  barbecued  porpoise^  but  a  por- 
poise is  a  sperm  whale  In  miniature, 
rnnniii!;  is  not  so  derogatory  to  his 


j  Plutarch.  Xenophon  and  Plato,  who  have  cel- 
e  j  ebrated  each  a  banquet  of  their  spi,  have  given  i 
I  us  next  to  no  data  of  viands;  and  it  is  to  be  j 
I,  believed  that  au  indifferent  tuvern  dinner  In 
I  »ach  society  was  more  relished  by  the  convives 
than  a  much  better  one  In  worst)  company. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Little  Supper. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  harassed  by  the  feeling  that 
the  amiable  pundit,  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son and  his  band  of  four  honey-tongued 
Phoenicians  Would  almost  ovor-fill  the 
Ingle-nook  with  abounding  personalities.. 

We  must  have  some  flint  for  our; 
steel:  so  let  me  suggest  that  certain  in- 
nocuous round-bellied  r&oeptacles,  of 
■whom,  be  It  mar.ginally  noted,  the  sub- 
signed  shall  be  one,  be  inserted  for  gap- 
ing purposes,  one  for  each  Far-Thun- 
derer. As  our  round  table  is  now  be- 
come of  banquet  size,  may  we  not  ex- 
tend Invitations  also  to  the  blithe  Harry 
A.  Frank,  to  .Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
and  to  that  adept  of  all  the  mysteries,! 
Joseph  Conrad.  Possibly  also  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  though  perhaps  Mr.  R.  B.  Cun- 
ninghame-Oraham.  rosy  with  sack  and! 
canarj',  might  scoff  too  openly  at  his 
Odyssey  of  pious  purpose.  Is  it  a  dress 
alTair?.  MORRIS  G.  BISHOP. 

Cambridge.  ' 

Mr.  Heri;imer>  Johnson,  having  read 
your  letter  informs  us  that  the  supper 
party  Is  composed  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Lorente, 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  George  Borrow 
and  Mr.  C'unninghame-Graham.  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton,  Harun  al-Raschid, 
Benvenuto  Cellini  and  the  Spaniard 
Goya  have  been  invited,  but  as  yet 
nothing  has  been  heard  from  them. 
There  are  to  be  no  outsiders,  no  gallery 
eager  to  hear  the  eating  of  soup.  Not 
even  the  eminent  Polish  sociologist.  Mr. 
Buttinsky  will  be  admitted  even  if  he 
should  present  himself  in  festival  na- 
tional costume.  This  little  supper  is  to 
be  an  "exclusive  "  affair.  We  may  add, 
but  in  the  .strictest  confidence,  that  each 
guest  is  expected  to  settle  his  own  score. 
You  may  wonder,  therefore,  Mr.  Bishop, 
how  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  able  to  be 
present.  As  Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked 
to  James  Boswell,  Esq.:  "Sir,  you  ma\- 
wonder." — Ed. 


rnuliiiiiT   liie  Lcporoilo  ol  iJdoV' 
R'eszke.    But  in  whatever  part  "l 
appeared,   he  sang  artlsticall.v.  » 
ho  failed  in  dramatic  vividness,  it  w- 
because  the  part  was  not  suited  to  l: 
nature:  not  through  indifference  or  la/, 
ness.   His  fame  as  Wotan,  Hagen,  Kin-; 
Mark  was  established  at  the  MetropoU 
tan. 


A  Foot  Note. 

y,'e  read  In  a  London  journal  thiit  a ' 
Swedish  actress  was  taken  in  P.irls  for 
a  German  spy.    The  mob  was  howlin- 
and  she  did  not  know  how  to  idenlii 
herself.     Suddenly  she  raLsed  hrr  skirt  < 
and   showing   a   little   foot   eNclalnied : 
"Look  at  that.     Do  you  cull  tliat  dci  - 
man'.'  '     The  mob  curried  hei   In  ti . 
uthph  to  her  hotel. 

Her  engagement  in  theatre  or  niu>i 
hall  of  New  York  has  not  yet  been  a!i- 
nounced.     Is  it  possible  that  for  otu 
an  actress  has  anticipated  her  pres.s- 
aKcnt? 


w. 


Folk  Lore.  | 

Why  in  certain  New  England  villages i 
is  the  arrival  of  the  man  selling  ladders' 
supposed  to  bring  with  it  a  spell  ofi 
rainy  weather? 
^  Notes  and  QueFies  of  Aug.  22  pub-, 
lished  the  following  paragraph  :  "A  ser- 
vant dropped  a  spoon,  and  as  she  madej 
nc  attempt  to  pick  it  up,  her  mistress  > 
told  her  to  do  it.  Without  speaJcing,  the, 
girl  left  the  kitchen,  but  soon  returned'   . 

with  another  maid,  who  performed  thel  1  gljoukl  be  some  place  for  people 
duty.    The  one  who  dropped  the  spoon;      like  to  converse,  and  a  non-dancing 


A  Pen  Portrait. 

Lord  Kitchener  as  described  hy.G 
Stevens  more  than  Hi  years  ago: 

"He  has  no  age  but  the  prime  of  life, 
no  body  but  one  to  carr.v  his  mind,  no 
face  but  one  to  keep  his  brain  beliind. 

•  *  •  His  precision  is  so  inhumanly  un- 
erring, he  is  more  like  a  machine  than 
a  man.  Tou  feel  Ihat  he  ought  to  b« 
patented  atid  shown  with  pride  at  the 
Paris  International  Exhibition- British 
Empire:  Exhibit  No.  1,  hors  concours,  \ 
the  Sudan  Machine." 

Dancing  is  either  tne  representation  ol' 
love-making,  or  it  Is  that  of  pure  animal 
spirits,  giving  way  to  their  propensity  to 
motion.  it  Is  the  latter,  most  probably, 
that  strikes  out  the  first  idea  of  it,  as  an 
art;  the  former  that  completes  and  gives  U 
a  senlment.  The  rudest  savages  dance 
round  a  visitor.  Politer  ones  treat  him 
with  a  dance  of  the  sexes. 

Sixty  Years  or  More  Ago. 

Reading  a  curious  book,  "The  Upper 
Ten  Thousand:  Sketches  of  American 
Society  by  a  New  Yorker,"  reprinted 
from  Eraser's  Magazine  and  published 
In  London  by  John  W.  Parker  and  Son 
in  1S2,  we  found  several  passages  that 
showed  the  passion  of  New  Yorkers 
for  the  polka  as  now  for  the  modem 
and  ultra-modern  dances.  Several  rea-  ^ 
sons  are  given  for  the  unpopularity  of  [ 
Carl  Masters.  First,  he  was  married 
In  church  "as  quietly  as  anything  can 
be  done  in  New  York,"  and  he  gave 
no  "reception.-  saying  that  he  did  not 
marry  for  the  amusement  of  society.  | 

•  His  next  eccentricity  was  refusing  t"  . 
read  The  Sewer,  to  let  it  enter  his  ; 
house    or  to  talk  about  it.  i 

"But  his  =reat  crime  was  blaspheming  i 
the  polka,  "for  wljich  I   believe  young  . 
:  New  York  thought  him  absolutely  insane  ' 
I  and  would  gladly  have  put  him  into  a  j 
!  straitjacket.  He  thought  that  a  matinee 

which  lasted  from  noon  to  midnight  was  | 
i  un  absurd  and  wicked  waste  of  time .  ■ 
'  that  even  six  hours  a  day  was  too  much 
'  for  a  reasonable  being  to  devote  to  the 
redowa ;  that  at  a  ball  or  party  there 


explained  her  subsequent  procedure  bv 
saying  that  "if  she  herself  had  picked 
it  up  she  would  have  met  with  some  dire 
misfortune."  Has  any  one  of  our  read- 
ers seen  this  superstition  observed  in 
a  household?. 


Emil  Fischer 

Emil  Fischer,  the  celebrated  bass  sing-l 
er,  died  in  Hamburg  on  Aug.  il,  but 'the' 
news  of  his  death  was  late  in  coming  to' 
this  country,  where  for  many  years  he 

was  highly  honored.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  an  incomparable  Haiiii 
Sachs  and  an  impressive  Wotan.  The 
son  of  singers,  he  was  first  of  all  a  sinc- 
er.  Never  did  he  heed  the  deploralilo 
precepts  of  the  Bayreuth  school  formed 
after  the  death  of  Wagner.  It  wa.s  our 
good  fortune  to  be  present  wlien  hw 
took  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  at  the  Dresden  Opera 
House  in  ISffi.  three  years  before  he 
broke  his  contract  there  to  come  to  Now 
York.  Fischer  had  sung  only  strictly 
bass  roles,  and  that  of  Sachs  had  "been 
taken  by  llie  baritone  Degele,  who  was 
growing  old  in  service.  It  was  thought 
even  by  Fischer's  w-armest  admirers 
that  the  music  given  to  Sachs  would  b« 
too  high  for  him.  They  were  agreeably 
disappointed,  and  after  the  first  night 
no  other  Sachs,  local  or  vLsiting.  was 
tolerated  as  long  as  Fischer  was  in  the 
cMnPany.  Money  tempted  him  to  break 
his  contract.  In  Dresden  he  was  always 
in  debt.  He  was  not  dissipated,  but  he 
was  extr.avagant  in  certain  ways.  A 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  he 
wished  the  best  equipment 

We  heard  him  in  Dresden  in  many 
parts,  chiefly  pontifical  and  liea\>.  a.s 
Vjecame  a  bass.  His  Mephistophlles  in 
Gounod's  "l-^aust"  was  very  bad:  we  do 
not  recall  a  worse  impersonation  of  the 
part.  As  the  huntsman  who  had  sold 
his  soul  to  Satan  for  magic  bullets  in 
"Der  Freischuet,"  a.s  the  seneschal  in 
"John  of  Paris,"  as  the  jailer  in  "Fi- 
dello."  he  was  excellent.  He  was  capi- 
tal, too.  in  "The  Golden  Cross,"  not 
wholly  iiiefTeotive  an  the  demon  Hei- 
tran;  ■  '  ■' 


liis 


who 
g  man 

should  not  be  stuck  into  a  comer  all 
!  the  evening  on  pain  of  being  knocked 
;  over  h\-  the  waltzers  :  that  the  tipsy 
■  e.^ce«ses  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  ^ 
lorded  it  in  the  ballroom  rendered  their 
I  Bocietv  not  the  most  edifying  for  ladies  : 
iand  as  whatever  he  thought  he  gave 
'  utterance  to  in  pretty  plain  language,  he 
!  made  himself  prodigiously  unpopular. 
;  and  wa.s  a  great  nuisance  to  the  ex- 
clusives."  . 

We  learn  from  a  preceding  page  this 
difference  between  the  passion  for  danc- 
ing over  sixty  years  ago  and  that  of 
todav  "The  first  thing  that  struck  him 
was  the  extreme  youth  of  the  whole  j 
«et  and  more  especially  of  the  mascu-  j 
n„;  poriion  of  it.  Old  men  there  were 
none  The  old  women,  that  is  to  say. 
the  mammas  and  aunts,  were  stuck  into 
corners  out  of  the  way,  and  no  one 
took  anv  notice  of, them."  The  major- 
ity of  "our  set"  averaged  between  boys 
of  seventeen  and  young  men  of  twenty- 
four.  "And  the  more  juvenile  the  youth 
the  larger  and  stiff  er  was  his  white  tie. 
Some  of  the.se  neck  fastenings  were  ter- 
rific to  behold,  standing  out  a  foot  on 
eacli  'side  of  the  wearer." 

]  Prodigious  Swells. 

'11, is  book  gives  entertaining  informa- 
tion about  life  in  New  York  and  at  a 
watering     place  -  "Oldport  Springs." 
Harry  Masters,  "a  young  man  of  the 
'  cxclusives.   rejoicing  An  nothing  to  do 
i  and  ten  thousand  a  year  (dollars,  not 
■  pounds)   to  spend."   was  a  prodigious 
j  swell.  On  his  wedding  day  he  "was  got 

up  to  kill." 
;     "His  inulberry-blue  coat,  resplendent 
"■  Willi  gill  buttons  nnd  white  satin  skirt 
1  linins  fits  him  a.<  If  he  had  been  mouM 
.'led  and  cast  i.ito  it.    His  white  water,,; 
;'silk    waistcoat,    which   descends  alv-u 
'three  inches  lower  than  if  it  were  t'  ^ 
work  of  an  English  tailor,  is  set  off  ;  ^ 
a  heav   gold   chain,   streaming  down 
from  a  iittie  watch  pocket  under  his  left 
nrm    to    the    lowest    buttonhole.  Into 


L<roidii-ecl  iiunibric  shirt  of  his  sparkle 
Iiree  splendid  diamonds  set  in  dark 
1  lue  rnamel.  He  must  have  stolen  a 
bit  of  her  lac«  to  finish  oft  th^t  flour- 
ialiins  white  tie.  His  pantaloons  are  a 
tiiimiph  of  art,  and  his  supernaturally 
litting  boots  are— not  patent  leather,  but 
ci  wrinkle  worth  noting)  thin  French 
liilf,  carefully  varnished  afresh  from 
riay  to  day.  He  has  pulled  off  one  glove. 
a7id  is  playing  with  it  to  show  his  little 
white  hand  and  a  fine,  sapphire  which 
he  has  had  cut  into  a  seal  ring." 

Entertaining  an  Englishman.  Harry 
Masters  dressed  half-a-dozen  times  a 
tlay  in  fancy  cutaways,  wonderful 
checked  trousers,  with  cross  bars  of 
different  but  harmoniously  blended  col- 
ors, and  an  infinite  variety  of  cravats 
mid  waistcoats;  and  regularly  put  him- 
self into  a  dress  coat  and  black  contin- 
uations, diamond  studs  and  varnished 
tioots,  for  their  4  o'clock  dinner. 


Victuals  and  Drink. 

The  dinner,  at  his  house  in  New  York, 
included  home-raised  chickens  and  a 
Virginia  ham;  "but  everything  from  the 
okra  soup  to  the  orange  bitters  was 
first-rate  of  its  kind."  They  drank  Man- 
z;inilla.  supported  by  champagne,  "de- 
canted and  iced  to  the  fieezing  point 
(a  test  of  good  wine,  for  no  inferior 
quality  will  bear  it);"  a  bottle  of  Latour, 
a  decanter  of  the  old  Vanderlyn  Ma- 
deira, coffee  and  white  Curacoa. 

When  Masters  showed  his  guest  how 
to  make  a  sherry  cobbler,  he  did  not 
take  Amontillado  or  Manzanilla.  Either 
would  have  made  the  cobbler  look  too  [ 
weak.    The  sherry  was  dark  in  color 
and  liigh  in  flavor.    The  favorite  sherry  ! 
for  ordinary  drinking  in  those  days  was  : 
Manzanilla.    "It  is  not  a  strong  wine—  j 
all  the  better  for  that  here."    It  could  | 
not  be  iced  too  much.    "The  first  time  I 
tasted  it,  it  seemed  like  medicine;  thr 
second,  I  thought  tiie  flavor  peculiar, 
but  not  unpleasant;  the  third  time  I  be- 
came exceedingly  fond  of  it." 

A  Personal  Note. 

Our  copy  of  "The  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand" was  ordered  from  an  English 
catalo'jue  some  years  ago.  It  was  cata- 
logued under  "Americana."  On  a  fly 
leaf  is  a  note  in  pencil:  "This  book  is 
written  by  Bristedk,  a  fast  man — grand- 
son of  Astor  of  N.  York.  He  married 
a  Miss  Gibbs  from  whom  he  was  sepa- 
rated. He  is  the  son  of  a  morose  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  who  settled  in  N.  Y.  So 
said  Doudney."  A  m*liclous  note.  The 
author,  Charles  Astor  Bristed  was  a 
man  of  unusual  social  and  literary  at- 
tainments, a  keen  observer,  a  rip.- 
scholar.  A  large  \oIume  of  miscel- 
laneous essays.  treating  of  books, 
poetry,  experiences  in  Paris,  gastro- 
nomic subjects,  etc..  shows  rare  versa- 
tility. Our  copy,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  published  in  Germany.  This 
book,  as  "The  Upper  Ten  Thousand," 
is  well  worth  reprinting.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  Bristed  used  to  contribute  as 
"Carl  Benson"  to  the  old  I-Oiickerbocker 
Magazine  and  later  periodicals. 


War  Notes. 

The  London  Times  published  on  Aug.  27 
Ibis  advertisement;  "Wanted,  p-^tticoals 
for  all  able-bodied  .vouths  in  this  country 
who  have  not  yet  joined  the  navy  or 
a  rmy." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  states'  that  prac- 
tically all  the  toy  lead  soldiers  are  made 
in  England;  nearly  all  the  toy  trumpets 
are  made  in  Germany. 

The  news  comes  from  Petrograd  that 
Rachmaninoff,  the  composer  and  pianist, 
is  in  the  Kus.sian  fighting  line. 


Bnt  what,  it  will  be  asked,  on  the  side  of 
he  pabiic.  gave  30ceess  to  tJais  arrogance? 
low  was  it  that  in  his  lifetime  this  insolenec 
>f  assumption  prospered?  Partly,  I  answer, 
hrough  the  insolence  itself;  in  all  cases  that 
Iocs  wonders.  Tlie  great  majority  of  men  are 
■ea<ly  to  swear  b.v  any  man's  words,  if  he 
iloes  but  speak  -n-ith  audacity. 


Returning  Expositors. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  features  of 
he  war  is  the  returning  singer  who  the 
noment  her  inspired  feet   are  on  the 
lier  volubly  explains  the  causes  of  the 
var,  describes  the  present  conditions  of 
ife  in  this  or  that  city  and  then  voices 
ler  sympathy  for  one  of  the  nations  and 
)redicts  the  future.    Here  is  Miss  Helen 
■Stanley  for  example.    She  tells  us  that 
10  one  would  know  in  Berlin  that  war  j 
s  now   raging.     Food   is  going  to  be  ■ 
heaper  than  dearer  "because  none  of  it  i 
an  he  exported."    And  a  bit  of  a  politi-  : 
al  economist!  "I  don't  understand  why] 
he  Americans  think  Germany  was  to ; 
)lame.    Didn't  she  have  to  stand  by  her; 
riends'.'     As  for  Belgium,  the  French  | 
'.ad  violated  her  neutrality  before  the  ] 
iermans    did."      Well    informed    Miss  i 
Hanley !     We  regret  to  note  tliat  the 
jiess  agent  added  to  her  di.scourse  an  I 
nnouncement    of    her    appearance  as' 
armen  next  week  in  New  York.  The 
icrman  Chamljer  of  Commerce  should 
>e  present  in  a  body  and  Mr.  Bidder 
■  ill  no  douljt  adorn  a  box. 

".Mme.  Samaroff,  pianist,  who  was 
lorn  In  Texas,  iias  told  at  great  length 
ler  hairbreadth  escape  from  Munich, 
ler  ."sympathies  arc  "completely  with 
Jermany.  "  "We  were  very  much  sur- 
)rlB«il  lo  find  BtronK  anti-German  feel- 


Mig  In  Holland,  alKT^f  re  evtn  r^iore  sur- 
prised to  find  the  strong  i.ifjudice 
against  Germany  which  seems  to  exist, 
among  Americans."  She  also  says  that. 
ishe  and  her  husband  love  Germany! 
j  "where  we  have  our  home."  It  is  the  | 
more  surprising  then  that  her  husband,; 
Mr.  Stokowski,  instead  of  fighting  for  ( 
his  home,  was  persuaded  to  return  as  | 
conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  orchestm.  1 
Mme  Samaroff  will  play  in  public.  The  j 
Russian  name  Samaroff  will  be  retained  | 
of  course  only  for  commercial  purposes.; 

Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

As   the  World  Wags; 

The  approach  of  the  German  army  to 
Compiegne  sent  me  to  "Compiegne  His- 
torique  et  Monumentale"  by  Lambert  de 
Ballyhier.  which  I  acquired  at  the  o'S- 
persal  by  auction  of  G.  A.  Townsend  s 
library.  On  the  fly  leaf  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing pencilled  inscription: 

Old  Merritt  Todd— pray  bless  hiro.  God! 
\t  Compiegne  gave  this  b"oli  to  me. 
And  looking  back  a.\os.<i  »<-  sea 
To  the  cool  foresr  depths  we  trod. 
I  wonld  tiie  world  were  it,i  soft  sod. 
And  all  mankind  His  company.^  ^^^^ 

Merritt  Todd.  "Gath"  wrote  me,  was  a 
Virginian  of  Norfolk  and  Cincinnati, 
who  "died  drinking  of  eau  de  seltz  and 
cognac,  like  a  Roman  of  o'^" 

Boston.  ^- 


i  ,,r      (I,  vaar  during  tlie 

SuhUi  All  would  not  havf 

made  such  an  appeal.  New  pipes  by  al! 
means,  but  if  Mr.  Bright  values  the 
good  opinion  of  the  splendid  fellow"?; 
composing  the  force  that  is  fighting  for 
us  he  will  not  send  out  dirty  ones." 

I  It  is  a 'matter,  therefore,  of  considerable 
force  of  mind  to  regard  eacb  one  aerordhig  to 
his  di^rposition  and  to  contain  oneself  and  not 
imitate   the   euDotions  of  others.     But  those 

Who  cavil  at  men  and  prefer  rather  to  repro- 
bate vices  than  to  inculcate  virtues,  and  wl>o 

|do  not  solidify,  but  unloosen  the  minds  of 

'men — these.  I  say,  are  a  nuisance  both  to 
themselves  and  to  others. 
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"In  Those  Days." 

As  the  World  W.-igs: 

The  Crystal  Palace  in  its  own  way 
was  of  unique  architecture,  but  the 
most  impressive  sight  to  my  mind  was  I 
the  old  pump  (a  wooden  one,  such  as  ; 
you  see  in  every  country  town  in  Maine 
knd  New  Hampshire),  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  in  old  Albany  place. 
There  were  12  large  houses  in  the  place, 
and  it  was  inhabited  by  people  with 
large  families.  The  competition  to  get 
at  the  pump  in  the  morning  was  as 
fierce  as  business  strife;  there  were  no 
faucets  in  the  houses,  but  the  people 
used  the  pump  with  great  regularity, 
as  an  unclean  face  was  unknown  in 
the  Quincv  School.  Boston  in  those 
days  was  really  a  provincial  town  and 


here  in  the  centre  of  the  city  the  place, 
resembled  parts  of  Worcester.  Albany 
place  was  owned  during  ■war  times  b> 
a  patriotic  stairbuilder  named  Moul- 
ton;  he  showed  his  patriotism  by  al- 
lowing his  rents  to  run  during  ■war 
time  and  the  families  of  our  soldiers 
were  unmolested. 

.lOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN.  ; 
Boston.  : 

A  Change  in  Taste.  ' 

Mr.  P.  G.  Wodehouse  declares  in  Lon- 
don Opinion  that  any  pugilist  now  going  . 
^bout  with  a  protruding  jaw  and  squai'e 
shoulders,  sturdy  and  beetle-browed,  is 
an  anachronism.  The  public  taste  in 
pugilists  has  changed.  ' 

"The  Americans  started  the  new  fash-  : 
ion,  and  the  success  of  Georges  Carpeii- 
tier  set  the  seal  upon  it.   To  succeed  in 
the  ring  in  1914.  a  man  has  to  have  the  1 
physical  proportions  of  a  nut  and  the  I 
tace  and  expression  of  a  curate.  We 
don't  want  the  Human  Gorilla.  We  look  ' 
askance  at  Young  Pongo.  the  Hoxton 
Hercules,  who  trains  on  raw  beef  and  i 
hopes  some  day  to  make  enough  to  take  ] 
a  public-house.  The  man  for  our  money  | 
is  Cyril  Delane,  who  gets  his  evening  ] 
clothes  from  the  right  tailor  and  docs  i 
a  bit  on  the  stock  exchange.   We  want  i 
to  see  Cyril,  in  profile,  in  the  illustrated 
papers,  signing  the  articles  for  his  7000- 
guinea  fight  with  Rollo  from  the  most 
cultivated  circles  of  Boston,  whose  sec- 
onds   read    him    Ru;skin    between  the 
rounds.     .\nd  it  is   only  a  few  years 
since  our  grandfathers  sneaked  down 
to  Plumstead   Marshes  to  see  the  Pet 
go   115  rounds  with  the  Chicken,  and 
legged  it  like  hares  when  some  inju- 
dicious speculator  made  a  last  attempt 
to  save  his  money  by  shouting  'Police!' 
We  progress,  -we  progress."   Mr.  Wode- 
house    wonders     what  old-fashioned 
bruisers  ■\vould  do  today.    "Picture  them 
at  their  training  quarters,  preparing  for 
a   fight.    In   their  simple-hearted  way 
they  would  imagine  that  it  would  cre- 
ate a  good  impression  if  they  were  dis- 
covered   punching   a    ball    or  sparring 
with  some  fellow  roughneck,  when  all 
the  time  the  reporters  would  be  shuf- 
fling nervously  and  wondering  when  on 
earth  the  man  was  going  to  start  pla\-- 
ing  Red  Indians  -n'ith  liis  little  son.  l''or. 
if  there  is  one  thing  on  which  we  insist 
nowadays  in  our  pugilists,  it  is  the  do- 
mestic   notf-.      Boxers    are  practicull.\- 
hounded   into   matrimony.     X   wife,  lo 
come  into  the  pictures,   is  an  ab.soluto 
essential;  the  best  photographers  refuse 
to  press  the  button  without  her.  One 
ran  imagine  a  modern  boxer,  bowing  to 
the  wishes  of  the  prublic.  proposing  in 
llie  words.  'They  made  me  love  you.  I 
didn't  want  to  do  it.'  " 


Man  the  "Oppressor." 

.As  the  World  WagS". 

I  In  this  column  on  Sept.  2  a  correspoii-  , 
dent,  signing  himself  "H,  W.  K.,  Bos-  \ 
ton,"  held  forth  on  Equal  Rights,  and 
said  in  part: 

"If  women  finally  secure  the  right  to 
vote  thereby  becoming  the  equals  of 
men!  will  the  men  at  last  be  the  equals 
of  women  in  the  line  at  ticket  windows 
at  railroad  stations,  theatres  and  other 
places,  or  will  the  ladies  still  presume 
upon  their  sex  and  continue  to  bustle 
ahead  of  the  patient  line  or  direct  their 
attack  from  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
dow as  at  present?" 

My  opinion  is  unbiased,  since  I  am 
neither  a  suffragist  nor  an  "anti."  but 
a  young  woman  who  has  travelled  con- 
siderably, lived  in  the  East  and  West, 
and  seen 'a  good  many  large  cities. 

In  Colorado  women  vote,  but  the  men 
are  none  the  less  gallant  to  them  be- 
cause of  their  victory.  A  woman  does 
not  meet  the  familiar  glances  from  men 
on  the  street,  nor  the  rudeness  on  cars 
and  in  public  places  that  one  witnesses 
in  Boston,  unless  she  invites  it.  Yet  the 
people  otit  there  have  read  of  the  "\'ery 
much  over-rated  Boston  culture  and  re- 
finement." However,  most  of  the  arti- 
cles we  read  on  the  subject  seem  to  or- 
iginate riglit  here  in  Boston. 

Last  night,  riding  home  on  a  car.  a 
gentleman  offered  me  his  seat,  which  » 
gratefully  accepted.  thereby  being 
spared  the  embarrassment  of  standing 
on  the  rear.  I  remarked  to  my  sister 
that  he  could  not  possibly  be  a  Bos- 
tonian.  After  a  few  moments,  I  over- 
heard enough  of  his  conversation  to 
detect  a  strong  southern  accent,  and  he 
referred  to  Florida  as  his  home. 

The  men  here  rush  ahead  of  women, 
brush  against  them  without  apology, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  get  on  a  car 
iust  at  the  stop  before  the  end  of  the 
route  to  be  sure  of  a  seat  when  the  car 
turns  around.  This  can  be  seen  every 
single  night  near  Postoffice  square, 
which  is  a  terminal  for  several  Dor- 
chester lines.  No  other  city  ■would  al- 
low such  a  system. 

If  the  women  of  Boston  should  get 
the  vote,  it  cannot  demoralize  the  chiv- 
alrv  of  men,  as  their  present  conduct 
leaves  much  to  be  desired;  they  will 
ha-ve  to  use  some  other  shield  as  a  de- 
fence than  the  "Votes  for  Women" 
pennant.  C.  T.  M. 

Loichestcr,  Sept.  3. 

'  Brave  Belgians. 

Some  one  recalling  the  fact  that  .Julius 
Caesar  characterized  the  Belgians  as  the 
br^ivest  tribe  among  the  Gauls  contrib- 
uted to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  this 
epigram: 

Caesar  ai^  quondam.  "Gens  sunt  fortissima 
Belgae. " 

Atque  bodie  Kaiser  testifieatur  idem. 


Pipes  for  Soldiers. 

Mr.  Septimus  Bright,  a  good  name  for 
an  optimistic  novelist,  appealed  in  a 
clear,  bell-like  voice  to  smokers  in  Eng- 
hind  to  send  "old  pipes  lying  in  their 
liljrai  ies  and  smoking  rooms"  to  British 
soldiers  and  sailors.  He  gave  an  ini-  i 
r.ressi\o  address,  added  this  postcnpt:  | 
"Cigarettes  should  not  be  sent,"  and 
wcni;  to  bed  cheered  by  the  thought  of 
a  patriotic  duty  well  performed. 

"Ex-Rifleman"   a  day  or  two  after- 
wards wrote  the  following  reply:    "May  ] 
I  express  a  hope  that  no  smoker  vnW  i 
j  send  his  dirty  pipes  to  our  soldiers  on  j 
:  the    continent?      Had     Mr.     Septimus  [ 
i  Bright  heard  the' howl  of  disgust  that 
went  up  from  .tit  men  when  a  box  of  ! 
dirty  old   I    i  ..pcned   at  one  of 


Bards  of  the  Demon. 

.'American  products  for  Americans  in 
days  of  war  or  peace!  Therefore  Cataw- 
ba is  recommended  by  an  enthusiast  to 
wine-bibblers,  especially  as  I^ongfellow 
wrote  verses  about  it  which  some  one 
described  lately  as  the  best  song  in 
praise  of  wine  written  in  this  country. 
He  probably  forgot  "Sparkling  and 
Bright."  One  of  the  best  poems  in  praise 
of  beer  was  written  by  an  American, 
and  we  are  not  unmindful  of  Calverley's 
verses.  The  poem  we  refer  to  is  by 
George  Arnold,  and  begins: 

Here 

With  my  beer 
I  sit 

While  idle  moments  flirt. 
Unheeded  by. 

London  Opinion  recently  published  a  i 
!.^li<jrt  article  on  "Drinking  Songs"  in 
\vliii'li  there  was  an  allusion  to  the' 
"candid  glorification"  of  "Beer,  Glori- 
ous Beer!"  The  writer  said:  "I  have 
been  wondering  how  many  of  my 
friends  are  able  to  recall  Dunbar,  the 
'Milanese  piper.'  champion  of  that 
rough  and  heady  mixture  of  stout  and 
porter  called  'cooper.'  because  coopers 
in  the  breweries  favored  its  bouquet 
Mr.  Dunbar  commended  the  concoction 
in  a  ditty  whose  chorus  ran: 

Cooper,  cooper*  whati  s  'alf  and  'alf?  1 
Cooper,  cooper,  that's  thes  tuff  to  quaff —  j 
A  fiz  for  gcKxl  champagne.  i 
I  never  will  complain 

I  am  sorely  afraid  that  we  know  little  I 
of  our  greatest  and  thirstiest  songs."  ! 

Was  this  the  Charles  Edward  Dunbar 
wlio.  heralded  as  "the  great  English 
serio-comic  vocalist."  visited  the  United 
States  in  the  seventies?  We  remember 
him  well.  His  black  hair  was  slushed; 
he  had  a  greasy  smile,  a  paunch,  and 
an  insolent  wink.  His  favorite  songs  in 
those  days  were  "Waiting  for  Nelly  at 
Temple  Bar"  and  "Come  Where  the 
Moonlight."  As  Artemus  Ward  said 
when  he  heard  the  serenade  "Come 
Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming"  in  a 


western  village:  "I  didn't  go.  I  didn't 
think  it  would  be  proper." 

London  Opinion  failed  to  quote  from 
that  once  famous  but  vulgar  ditty: 

Come  where  the  booze  is  cheapest, 

Come  where  the  pints  hold  more. 

Come  where  the  tioss 

Is  a  bit  of  a  joas. 

Come  to  the  pub  next  door. 


A  Good  Fat  Hen. 

Thrift  and  low  liiing  is  the  motto  r>f 
the  day.  The  inhabitants  of  Delos  wer. 
Ihe  tirst  to  fat  hens  for  the  table,  ai^i 

the  custom  arose  and  spread  of  fatten- 
ing all  eatable  birds.  The  Fannian  law 
at  Rome  to  check  this  extravagance  and 
encourage  a  sober  lite  ordered  that  no 
bird  should  be  served  at  table  except  a 
barnyard  fowl  that  had  not  been  fat- 
tened. This  la-w  was  passed  11  years  be- 
fore the  third  Punic  war.  Loversofgood 
eating  sought  two  ways  of  avoiding  the 
rigorous  edict:  they  said  that  the  law 
did  not  forbid  tlie  eating  of  fattened 
chickens,  and  they  served  capons  moist- 
ened witli  milk  to  make  the  flesh  richer, 
more  delicate  and  agreeable  to  the  pal- 
ate, saying  again  that  the  law  referred 
only  to  a  hen.  Roman  poulterers  to 
make  a  better  showing  in  their  booths 
had  the  trick  of  breaking  a  hen's  back- 
bone so  as  to  enlarge  a  thigh,  which 
was  by  many  considered  the  choicest 
part,  though  some  would  eat  only  white 
meat.  All  tjiis  reminds  one  of  Herman 
Melville's  fine  burst:  "I  tell  you  it  will 
be  more  tolerable  for  the  Feejee  that 
salted  down  a  lean  missionary  in  his  cel- 
lar against  a  coming  famine:  it  will  be 
more  tolerable  for  that  provident  Feejee, 
I  say,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  uian  for 
thee,  civilized  and  enlightened  gour- 
mand, who  nailest  geese  to  the  ground 
and  feastest  on  their  bloated  livers  in 
pate-de-foie  gras." 


"JHUSTIIE"  ATTTHORS 


"German  authors  have  formed  a 
national  association  to  prevent  liter- 
ary works  from  hostile  countries  be- 
ing translated  into  German.  The 
authors  of  plays  belonging  to  hostile 
countries  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  German  press." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  report 
is    unfounded,    for    such  prevention 
would  smack  of  opera-bouffe.  Authors 
of  plays  belonging  to  hostile  coun-  ' 
tries  have  long  been  favorably  known  ' 
to   German   playwrights,   who  have  j 
helped  themselves  with  both  hands  to  | 
French  comedies,   sometimes   gi^ving  ^ 
credit,   sometimes  contenting  them- 
selves with  saying  "adapted  from  the 
French"    and    occasionally  keeping 
silent  *  concerning    the    source.  If 
librettos  from  hostile  coimtries  are 
not  to  be  translated,  what  is  the  poor 
German  or  Viennese  composer  to  do? 

Of  course,  plays  by  Oscar  Wilde 
and  Mr,  Shaw,  which  have  been  so 
popular  in  Berlin  and  other  cities  of 
Germany,  mu9t  go,  but  will  the  prohi- 
bition be  retroactive.  How  about 
Shakespeare?  He  was  a  loyal  Eng- 
lishman, at  times  chauvenistic  in  his 
patriotism.  For  years  the  Germans 
have  made  him  their  own,  and  some 
have  fondly  thought  that  they  alone 
comprehended  him.  Will  Carlyle's 
life  of  Frederick  the  Great  be  thrown 
overboard?  | 

And  what  wUl  the  younger  genera- 
jtion  of  German  authors  do,  the  be-  1 
lated    Parnassiens    and    Symbolists  j 
among  the  poets,  the  equally  belated 
Kealists  and  Impressionists  in  Action,  j 
who  have  sedulously  followed,  but 
with      unequal      footsteps,  French 
writers  of  the  last  thirty  years?  They 
already  owe  a  hea^vy  debt  to  France 
as  well  as  to  England. 

The  name  of  Goethe  is  now  freely 
used  by  those  uniting  in  support  of 
Germany  and  by  ■those  believing  in 
the  righteousness  of  the  Allies  in  op- 
position. Goethe,  as  Shakespeare, 
might  justly  be  called  myriad-minded. 
Never  weary  of  expressing  his  ad- 
miration for  French  literature,  he 
once  told  Eckermann  that  after 
Gerard  de  Nerval's  translation  of 
"Faust"  was  published,  he  could  no 
longer  read  his  poem  in  the  original; 
in  French  everything  was  new  and 
fresh.  Will  this  translation,  with 
translation  by  Goethe  from  Diderot 
and  other  Frenchmen,  be  thrown  out. 
of  university  and  royal  libraries?  The 
act  would  be  no  more  foolish  tbs^^ 
the  one  now  proposed.  • 
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Til*  Mfncsirel  (Paris)  of  Aug.  IS  pub- 
llstaed  an  announccmejit  which  shows 
tt«  admirable  tpmper  of  the  French  In 
th^j^  trying  times.  The  manasrement 
8II.VS  that  It  will  do  Its  best  to  continue 
publication— the  Menestrel  Is  now  in  its 
^■'th  year— "although  matters  of  art  arc 
today  of  slight  importance  and  can  hard- 
ly pretend  to  lntere!<t  even  the  most 
(astldloDs  souI.<;.   Cedant  artes  Patriae." 

"But  It  Is  our  duty  to  state  that  -we 
are  seriously  inconvenienced  and  the 
i;athertns  of  musical  news  becomes  more 
and  more  dlffic4ilt,  for  the  ma.iority  of 
onr  correspondent's  now  fall  us;  there 
are  gaps  even  In  our  regular  staff. 
Printers  and  pressmen  are  also  few  in 
number,  and  paper,  which  is  at  this  mo- 
ment consumed  In  great  quantity  by  the 
r>oUtlcal  journals,  threatens  to  be  soon 
heyond  our  reach.  Prom  the  32d  on,  the 
Meneslrel  will  have  only  four  pages  for 
a  time.  We  beg  our  subscribers  to  ex- 
cuse ns.  We  hope  in  this  manner  to 
continue  to  the  end,  even  to  calmer 
days,  ajid  not  to  suspend  publication 
completely  as  the  majorltj'  of  our  artis- 
tic contemporaries  have  already  done. 

"May  God  preserve  France  and  S^ve 
her  the  fate  that  she  deserves!  ' 

And  not  only  lovers  of  art  will  join 
heartily  in  this  prayer! 


Of 


Personal 


The  young  men  to 
whom  t)ie  prlx  de 
Rome  was  recently 
Character  awarded  have  gone 
into  the  French  ann> .  M.  Gheusi,  the 
director  of  tJie  Opera  Cominue.  is  a 
captaJn  of  artillery  in  reserve  for  the 
military  government  of  Paris.  A  bed 
may  be  installed  in  each  box  of  the 
theatre.  The  Comedie-Francaise  thinks 
.of  creating  a  refuge  for  the  children 
(tC  its  members  who  are  in  the  anny. 
a«J  it  has  asstired  its  personnel  that 
salailes  will  be  continued  witJiout  re- 
ductio.n  for  at  least  five  months.  Sixty 
beds  ha'.ve  been  installed  in  the  Maison 
de  RMraate  for  old  actors  (founded  by 
Coqnelin  -it  Pont-aux-Dames).  The  Red 
Cross  is  in  charge.  The  Association  of 
Mutual  Help  for  Dramatic  Artists  will 
pay  pejisions. 

The  Paris  journals  said  little  about 
the  deaih  of  Pol  Plancon.  who  was  not 
a  stndeait  at  the  Conservatory,  as  some 
of  them  stated.  "^He  left  it  to  go  directly 
to  the  Opera,  where  he  sang  for  a  long 
time  and  created,  several  parts  which 
did  not  pass  unnoticed.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  not  heard  in  FVance.  It 
was  in  America  and  England  that  he 
foDowed  his  careei.""  The  reason  why 
Plancon  left  tlie  Opera  probably  ac- 
cotrnts"  for  this  curious  reticence  con- 
cerning a  sing«r  who  for  many  years 
was  one  of  the  glories  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

-Vnnette  Ehstorr-Mazzi.  sister  of  the 
great  Pastori  died  lat£  in  July  at  Milan. 
She  devoted  herself  to  the  "theatre  of 
prose."  to  use  the  Italian  phra.?e,  and 
married  a  singen  of  talent,  but  of  mod- 
erate means. 

Luis  Parigi  ha  s  written  a  study  of 
"The  Sexng  in  B'rance,"  especially  de- 
voted to  Gabriel  I'f'aure.  This  study  ap- 
peared in  the  Ri\-ista  Musicale  of  Turin. 
The  author  first  enlarges  on  the  fact 
that  the  X«ied.  which  comes  from  Ger- 
many, has  Deplaced  in  I^Yance  the  ro- 
mauice.  whici  was  rtoT  without  charm, 
but  l3  now  out  of  fashion.  Naming  the 
most  ccmspicuous  French  composers  in 
this  field,  he  puts  Gabriel  Faure  at 
the  head,  and  quotes  paj-ticularly  from 
the  collections  "La  Chanson  d'  Eve" 
and  "L.a  Bonne  Chanson." 

M.  Georges  Serv.ieres  has  published  in 
a  volume  a  series  of  studies  on  various 
subjects,  little  chaiPters  of  musical  his- 
tory, treating  of  Le>snear's  oratorios,  the 
Chapelle  Ro.valc  uniler  the  Restauration, 
the  songs  of  Weber.  Schirmann's  "Gen- 
oveva."  etc. 

M.  Hera-i  MarechaJ.  in  his  Interesting 
series   of  papers.   "Letters  et  Souve- 
nirs," publishing  in  the  Menestrel,  tells 
of  a  rebuke  administered  to  htm  by  a 
member   of   the   orcibestra.     At    a  re- 
hearsal Marechal  askfsd  the  fourth  ho;n 
for  his  part, 
"There  is  no  fourth  bom.  sir." 
"But  there  are  fonr  horns  here." 
"Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  no  fourth  horn. 
There  is  the  first  first  hom;  the  second 
first  horn:  the  first  second  horn,  and  the 
second  second  horn." 

Marechal  also  tells  of  the  inflnite  care 
for  detail  shown  by  Perrtn  In  mounting 
operas  wbe.n  be  was  director  of  the 
Opera  Comlaue,  MarechaTs  opera  treat- 
r-d  an  Alsatian  subject  Looking  at  the 
scenery,  he  aske<l  Perrin  what  a  certain 
.stain  was  on  the  wall  to  the  right  above 
a  staircase.  "A  spot!  Thaf  s  not  a  spot. 
It  s  a  little  framed  picture  of  Martin 
,  ^ther.  There's  always  one  m  an  Alsa- 
"i  in's  cottage.  The  public  will  pay  no 
attention  to  it,  but  these  little  affairs 
amuse  me." 

.According  to  Marechal,   Gotmod  was 
an  inveterate  poseur  in  pubBc.  When 
he  conducted,  his  extreme  elegance  was 
for  the  audience  rather  than  for  the  | 
orchestra  and  singers.   "On©  night,  as  I 
was  sitting  behind  him  during  a  per- 
formance, he  asked  me  to  put  my  hand 
on  his  head     I  shrank  from  such  fa-  ■ 
mlUarity.    but    he    asked    me  again, 
opening  his  beautiful  eyes  of  an  Angora  ; 
cat:    'Put  yotrr  hand  on  my  skull!'  I 
was  obliged  to  do  this.   He  wished  by 
this    pantomime    to  let    the  audience 
know  that  he  had  a  headache."  And 


fkiunoil  wus  ,il\v:iys  dipIo:ti;itU'.  .\.-\vr 
did  he  give  offence  or  make  an  enemy 
by  an  epigram.  If  there  was  talk  about 
»  work  that  he  did  not  like,  he  smiled, 
kept  still  or  went  away.  The  real,  the 
•Interior"  (Gounod  was  greatly  superior 
to  the  one  known  to  the  public;  a  man 
of  genuine  erudition,  fluent  and  elegant 
In  expression,  an  artist  from  .<eole  to 
crown.  Marechal  gives  a  pleasant  pict- 
ure of  Gounod  in  Hebert's  studio,  sing- 
ing favorltfi  airs  of  Mozart  or  his  o^vn 
melodies.  His  voice,  tenor,  was  broken 
and  the  timbre  was  not  well  defined, 
but  he  managed  it  with  consummate 
■kflL 

The  Belgian  National  Anthem  "La 
Brabanconne."  specially  scored  for  full 
orche.'tra  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  was 
I>erformed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Promenade  concerts  In  London  on  Aug. 
29. 

The  Herald  quoted  last  Sunday  from 
the  hysterical  letter  of  Mr.  Raymond 
Roze,  who  wished  that  no  work  by  a 
living  "hostile"  composer  .'should  be  per- 
formed in  lX)ndon.  Mr.  W.  F.  Winck- 
worth  wrote  a  contemptuous  letter  in 
reply  to  the  author  of  "Joan  of  .Arc," 
the  opera  of  Mr.  Roze,  which  did  not 
meet  with  great  favor  in  I>3ndon.  Here 
Is  an  unnecessary  personal  thrust:  "Mr. 
Roze  thinks  it  inappropriate  that  we 
should  listen  to  German  masterpieceg 
when  our  fathers  and  brothers  are  be- 
ing 'butchered  in  cold  blood."  Quite  so: 
but  If  we  have  got  to  listen  to  music 
under  these  distressing  circumstances 
many  of  us  would  just  as  soon  hear, 
say,  the  Prelude  to  'Tristan,'  as  a  selec- 
tion from  'Joan  of  .\rc.'  " 

And  here  is  an  extract  from  another 
letter'' by  "Pro  Patria":  " 'N.  S.'  says: 
'What  funeral  service  for  British  soldiers 
would  be  complete  without  one  of  the 
three  great  German  dead  marches?' 
Whilst,  from  this  point  of  view,  regret- 
ting the  incomplete  burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore  at  Corunna,  when  'not  a  drum 
was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note,'  what,  in  , 
the  name  of  goodness,  are  'the  three  i 
great  German  dead  marches'?  The  Dead 
March  in  'Saul'  was  the  work  of  a  natu- 
ralized Englishman,  the  Beethoven  Dead  ; 
March  is  a  movement  from  a  pianoforte 
sonata,  the  Mendelssohn  so-called  Deadj 
March  is  really  one  of  the  'Songs  With-| 
out  Words,'  which  has  been  labelled  by| 
an  enterprising  editor,  whilst  the  Chopin 
Dead  March,  which  is  also  a  movement 
of  a  pianoforte  sonata,  is  by  a  Pole. 
Will  '>».  S.'  kindly  supply  us  with  the 
names  of  the  'three  great  German  dead 
marches,'  without  which  a  British 
soldier's  funeral  service  would  be  incom- 
plete? Has  'N.  S.'  ever  stood  by  the 
grave  of  a  Highlander  whilst  the  pipes 
have  wailed  'The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,' 
f>r  has  he  ever  heard  the  'Last  Post' 
sounded  over'  a  soldier's  grave  and  re-  | 
gretted  the  absence  of  one  of  'the  three  | 
great  German  dead  marches'?"  I 

No  wonder  that  the  editor  of  the  Pall  | 
Mall  Gazette  added  to  the  last  batch  of  ! 
communications  on  "Music  and  Patriot- 
ism": "We  cannot  publish  further  let- i 
ters  on  this  subject."  ! 

"Weeping  Pierrot  and  Laughing 
Pierrot,"  a  comedy  with  music,  French 
text  by  Edmond  Rostand,  English  ver- 
sion by  Amy  Lowell,  music  by  Jean 
Hubert,  has  just  been  published  in  an 
attractive  form  by  the  Boston  Music  Co. 
The  characters  are:  Columbine  (soprano 
or  mezzo-soprano);  Pierrot  I  (tenor); 
Pierrot  II  (tenor  or  high  baritone).  In 
performances  at  girls'  schools  or  by 
women's  clubs  the  Pierrots  may  be 
taken  by  a  soprano  and  a  mezzo- 
soprano. 

D'Annunzio      Mr.  Cabnele  d'Annunzio 
contributed  a  handsomely 

and  the  niustrated  article  about 
Cinema  "Cablrla"  to  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  Harper's  Bazar.  To  his 
mind  the  rapid  development  of  the  cine- 
matograph is  proving  to  be  one  of  "the 
most  vita!  factors  in  the  elimination  of 
the  ignoble  and  the  decadent  from  the 
modern  stage.  In  fact,  this  providential 
revival  of  the  ancient  art  of  pantomime 
has  already  been  instrumental  in  put- 
ting to  rout  many  of  the  questionable 
theatrical  enterprises  with  which  our 
generation  is  dishonored.  For  Mr.  d'An- 
nunzio says  with  the  apostle  Gordon 
Craig  that  the  art  of  the  theatre  needs 
to  be  emancipated. 

"When  we  go,"  says  the  author  of 
"Cabiria,"  "where  our  sense  of  rhythm 
is  gratified,  it  seems  as  if  Phrynichus 
were  returning  to  us;  the  Phrynichus 
who  boasted  of  having  in  his  mind  fig- 
ures of  the  dance  as  numerous  'as  the 
waves  raised  by  a  .storm  at  sea.'  Of 
these  thousands  of  dance  figures  and 
musical  motifs  there  will  be  born  a 
new  and  powerful  dramatic  quality 
which  is  capable  of  arousing  intense 
emotion.  The  acting  characters  should  be 
remote,  however,  so  that  contact  with 
them  seems  as  impossible  a3  with  phan- 
toms; then  the  symphony  will  brinj  out 
clearly  the  background  which  properly 
belongs  to  them."  Music  can  interpret 
the  essence  of  any  phenomena  in  the 
universe. 

"The  formation,  the  direction,  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  motifs  are  factors 
in  the  creation  of  great  drama,  and  the 
drama,  no  matter  how  cleverly  repre- 
sented by  the  actors  and  dancers,  can- 
'  not  be  fully  understood  without  the  help 
of  music  properly  composed  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

The  poet  must  adjust  speech,  gesticu- 
lation and  symphony  to  one  harmonious 
whole.  "Sentiments,  passion,  places,  per- 
sons, costumes  and  other  accessories  are 
nothing  more  (tor  the  poet)  than  si?n? 


l(,  :.  ,  I  ■  1     ,   must  remember  la  i 

tiies'-  sisiis  have  no  meaning  except  in 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole.  Art  departs  from  Nature  that  it 
may  create  new  types  of  beauty." 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  d'Annunzio 
studied  the  mechanics  of  picture  films 
In  a  factory  at  Milan.  He  thought  of 
Ovid's  "Metamorphosis"  as  a  true  mov- 
ing pii-ture  subject  and  he  experimented 
with  the  fable  of  Daphne.  Kviiry  time  he 
attenipled  something  unusual  the  man- 
ufacturers opposed  him  and  quoted  the 
execrable  phrase,  "Not  what  the  public 
wants."  And  it  is  quite  true  that  public 
t»8te  is  keeping  the  moving  picture  oq 

a  rather  low  plane.  Mr.  d'Annunzio 
found  at  last  in  Turin  a  firm  managed 
by  "a  cultured  and  energetic  man  who 
has  an  extraordinarily  plastic  instinct." 
He  had  the  courage  to  put  "Cabiria,"  a 
historical  romance^  before  the  public. 
Home  and  (^Jarthage,  the  Punic  wars 
appealed  to  him. 

The  story  of  "Cabiria,"  which  will  be 
seen  here,  is  told  elsewhere.  Cabiria, 
the  innocent  person  passes  through  the 
ordeal.  The  name  "symbolized  Vulcanic 
demons,  flaming  unseen  workmen,  who 
forge  unceasingly.  Hence,  here  is  the 
vision  of  the  alluring  island  which  the 
hands  of  the  Doris  people  embellished 
with  sublime  grandeur.  Tbe  mountain 
which  was  the  mystic  'sepulchre  of 
Enipedocles  signifies  the  original  rhythm 
of  life  and  death,  of  creation  and  de- 
struction, of  splendor  and  darkness. 

"It  is,  as  one  can  see,  a  vast  canvas. 
I  think  that  no  greater  has  ever  been 
attempted,  or  one  which  has  been  worki.'d 
out  with  greater  accuracy  of  detail,  with 
more  respect  for  archeology  and  fcr 
historical  character,  with  Treater  har- 
mony of  movement  and  grouping.  *  •  • 
When  •  •  •  the  motion  pictures  shall 
have  invaded  every  stage  and  driven 
out  the  vicious  and  unwholesome  spec- 
tacles of  tcday,  then  only  shall  we 
hope  to  see  coming  towards  us  the 
Invoked  and  Expected  One:  The  'fine 
strong  son'  of  Gordon  Craig's  proph- 
ecy, conceived  in  the  shade  of  the 
eternal  hills,  like  those  winds  of  Sprin.g 
whfch  bear  strong  herbs  in  their  wild 
mouths,  guiding  a  flock  of  strange  birds 
Hyiljg  toward  us  in  the  form  •  of  the 
Thyrsus  of  Dionysius  and  of  the  lyre  of 
Apollo. 


The 
Irish 


Songs 


A  writer  who  shelters 
under  the  gentle  veil  of 
anonymity  and  merely 
Players  ^ig^g  himself  "An  irish- 
man" has  been  giving  the  Irish  Players 
a  friendly  talking  to  in  the  pages  of 
the  "New  Weekly,"  and  we  think  that 
they  would  do  well  to  listen  to  his  re- 
marks. We  have  all  grown  to  love  the 
Abbey  Street  Players,  and  are  loth  to 
criticise  what  has  given  us  so  much 
joy,  but.  as  this  writer  complains,  it  is 
time  some  one  with  vigor  and  unbiassed 
judgment  should  be  found  to  infuse 
new  blood  into  the  concern.  It  has 
been  relying  too  much  lately  on  its 
past  successes,  and  getting  a  little 
slack,  although  we  find  "An  Irish-  ■ 
man's"  criticism  much  too  severe.  He  \ 
says:  "They  have  lost  the  simplicity 
of  artless  actors,  but  they  have  not 
gained  the  artistry  of  actors  who  have 
made  their  work  perfect.  The  perform- 
ances which  they  now  give  are  a  mix- 
ture of  crude,  lifeless  stuff  by  the  less 
competent  members  of  the  company, 
and  ugly  and  stupid  affectations  on  the 
part  of  those  members  of  the  com- 
pany who  are  corai>etent."  This  is 
overstating  the  case,  but  perhaps  this 
is  merely  to  rouse  the  Irish  Players 
into  action,  for  a  gentle  hint  is  apt 
to  bs  lost  on  the  easy-going  Irishman, 
as  probably  the  writer  knows. 

The  truth  is  that  we  terribly  miss 
those  players  who  so  charmed  us  during 
the  first  and  second  seasons,  and  though 
we  know  that  comparisons  are  odious, 
in  this  caye  tliey  remind  us  of  an  ideal 
which  has  either  been  lost  sight  of  or  is 
no  longer  capable  of  attainment  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  present  company. 
As  Uie  writer  of  the  article  says,  if  only 

some  of  the  old  artists  could  be  got  back 
'  the  glories  of  the  company  would  un- 
doubtedly return.  If  only  Miss  Maire 
!  O'Neill,  so  absolutely  in  her  right  en- 
vironment, would  go  back  to  them!  The 
Fays,  too.  were  a  great  loss,  and  Miss 
Sara  Allgood  has  been  seen  far  too  little 
lately.  The  directorate  of  the  theatre 
would  seem  to  need  strengthening,  for  it 
appears  that  no  one  has  been  appointed 
in  Mr.  Synge's  place.  It  is  his  spirit 
that  is  now  wanting,  for  he  believed  in 
and  preached  a  joyful  living  drama, 
tense  and  dramatic,  and  drew  the  com- 
pany away  from  the  Norway  school, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  throw 
its  dun-colored  mantle  oyer  the  move- 
ment. He  once  spoke  of  Ibsen's  play  as 
"joyless  and  pallid  words,  '  and  he  did 
i  not  want  the  Irish  theatre  to  take  its 
note  from  him.  He  himself  always  wrote 
strongly,  and  with  an  exquisite  economy 
of  words  which  he  learned  from  the 
French.  His  influence  has  too  quickly 
been  remov  ed,  and  we  are  certain  that 
several  of  the  pla.vs  produced  since  his 
death  would  never  have  coirmaended 
themselves  to  him. 

We  would  ask  the  Irish  Players  to  put 
in  rehearsal  some  of  Colum's  fine  plays., 
especially  "The  Fiddler's  House.  "  and 
cease  to  rely  on  plays  already  too  well 
known.  The  admiration,  and  even 
something  warmer,  that  thou.sands  of 
nlaygoers  both  here  and  in  Dublin  feel 
for  the  little  band  which  once  created 
fjch  a  stir  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  if 


I  vigornusly   on  a  few   more  good  p!a.v£ 
jand  have  a  thorough  overhauling  of  its 
■  present  company  we  are  sure  it  will  rf 
I  capture  all  the  praise  that  was  on. 
j  so  Justlj-  showered  upon  It  There 
:  always  a  period  in  the  history  of  ever\ 

movement  after  it  has  setled  down  t.. 
•  succ.e?s  when  its  life  becomes  a  little 

stagnant.    But  with  the  Irish  Play-rs 

It  should  be  mei'fely  a  phase.— Pall  Ma'! 

Gazett" 

Some  ^  ^^"^  through  Lon 

don's  streets  of  a  night. 
Patriotic  and  hear  the  crowds  sing 
ing  their  patriotic  songs,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  ex- 
tremely limited  range  of  ballads  of  this 
class  available  for  genera!  use.  Take 
away  flie  national  anthem.  "Rule  Brit- 
annia!" and  'The  Red.  'White  and 
Blue.  "  and  the  list  Is  practically  ex- 
hausted. Now.  to  my  thinking,  the  best 
and  most  stirring  composition  to  which 
the  term  "patriotic"  may  be  applied  is 
that  remarkably  tuneful  march  air,  "The 
I'nion  Jack  of  Old  England."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  1  per  cent,  of  the 
present  generation  ever  heard  of  the 
man  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
spirited  piece  of  musi<~.  Charles  Thomas 
Howard— or.  to  give  him  his  profes 
sional  name,  "Charles  Williams"— had 
not  reached  his  3l)th  year  when  he  was 
killed  at  Hull  in  a  trap  accident.  But 
during  his  short  carer  ais  a  music  ha'l 
vocalist  he  established  a  reputation  with 
this  "Union  Jack"  song,  and  occasion- 
ally—though he  has  been  dead  these  '.il 
years— I  hear  bands  of  urchins  gleefully 
shouting  the  glad  strain.  Much  virtue 
in  a  good  song.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  when  a  people  desire  to  give  vent 
to  highly  wrought  feelings,  there  arc 
few  vocal  channels  through  which  they 
can  do  it. 

One  of  the  larger  variety  temples, 
which  had  been  "codding"  the  old  Jingo 
song  of  G.  W.  Hunt  for  maJiy  weieks  in 
its  revue,  suddenly,  on  the  declaration 
of  Wdr,  struck  out  the  famous  line, 
"The  Russians  shall  not  have  Constan- 
tinople. "  and  put  in  a  tag  about  th< 
glories  of  the  navy.  Thus  altered,  th* 
lyric  was  sung  by  a  baritone,  in  sail"r 
costume,  and  received  with  "thunder.s 
of  applause."  At  the  same  time  poor 
Clement  Scott's  once  popular  patriotir 
ballad,  "Here  Stands  a  Post;  Come- 
Touch  It  if  You  Dare!"  was  retired 
from  burlesque  treatment  by  a  voice- 
less vocahst.  for  the  public  is  a  curious 
bodv,  and  what  may  be  made  fun  of  In 
the  green  leaf  cannot  be  guyed  in  the 
dry.  And  here  let  me '  again  remind 
voii  that  with  a  trifling 'alteration,  the 
words:  "We've  got  the  ships,  we've 
got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money,  too," 
find  their  equivalent  in  Xenophon's 
Anabasis.  The  place  the  Greek  histo- 
rian-soldier had  in  view  was  Byzan- 
tium or  ancient  Constantinople.  I  know 
little  of  the  great  man,  except  that  I 
recollect  as  a  child  having  to  write  in 
mv  copybook,  "Xenophon  was  Wise"— a 
tabloid  dictum  of  staggering  compre- 
hensiveness. 

Several  of  the  older  sailor  and  soldier 
songs  strike  a  sad  and  doleful,  rather 
than  an  encouraging  note.  A  compar- 
'  atively  unkno-Cvn  specimen  of  this  kind 
is  "Sweet  Poll  of  Plymouth,"  set  to 
music  by  Dr.  Ame.  In  this  effuston  the 
talented  author  declares; 

Sweet  Pol!  of  Firm  on  th  was  my  dear; 

'When  forced  from  her  to  go, 
^.-down  her  cheeks  rained  many  a  tear. 

My  Vieart  was  fraught  -xith  woe. 
Our  anchor  weighed,  for  sea  we  stood. 

The  land  we  left  behind. 
Her  tears  then  swelled  the  briny  flood. 

My  sighs  increased  the  wind. 

\  ballad,  this,  reflective  of  personal 
woe  rather  than  national  aspiration. 
Poll's  lover,  it  aonears.  was  seized  by  a 
press-gang  when  homeward  bound, 
whereupon  "the  sweetest  flower  of 
Ma'-"  languished,  drooped  and  died  An- 
other sons  deaUng  \^-ith  the  doughty 
tim.es  of  Drake  exhibits  the  distresses  of 
a  poet  suddenly  confronted  with  a  wora 
he  toUUv  unable  to  find  a  rhym.e 
for.' although.,  with  a  little  ingenuity 
and  research  he  might  have  circum- 
vented the  difficulty.  One  of  the  ver^e? 
,  concludes 
■Wher.s'er  Britain's  foe  shall  with  en-- 
IP  ouf  Channel  make  such  a  bravaao- 
H.i?rah  my  brave  boys!  we'll  be  able  to 
Xn  ?mn:nc1ble  Spanish  Armada. 
Of  a  verltv  this  is  "most  tolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured."  Even  na- 
tional" poets,  you  notice,  m^y  strike  a 
rock  as  sharp  as  those  which  wrecked 
th^  oroud  galleons  of  Philip  of  Spam 

X  =hort  time  ago  I  picked  up  a  bo  - 
urne commled  by  Charles  Sloman  a  well 
known  man  in  his  day  and  rejoicing  m 
th»  Utle  "the  EngUsh  Improvisatore^  , 
Mo=t  of  you  have  heard  impromptu 
vocalists  in  the  music  haUs  from  Ume 
to  time,  and  a  more  depressing  class  of 
entertainmept  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
Mr.  Slomaif.  in  the  work  I  ha^r,  "2^"" 
tioned-now  over  10  years  old  and  con- 
taining hundreds  of  ballads  of  ^^^^ 
and  another-seem?  to  have  ^-^^^^ 
that  Uie  compilation  would  meet  witn 
disapproval  in  certain  quarter^for  he 
melodramattcally  exclaims:  "Where  is 
your  dark-minded  cynic  your  fanatu 
prohibitor  of  cheerful  lays?  Hale  him 
before  me  that  I  may  gaze  npon  his 
spleneUc  brow,  and  mark  him  with  the 
brand  of  identity  that  shall  stamp  him 
as  the  direst  foe  of  travailing,  pining 
humanitv.  Oh,  for  a  lash  of  scorpions 
to  inflict  such  pnnishmcnt  as  the  mor- 


fa  lend  deserves."  Wsotrte 

i:  l  i  (  order  'becans«  a  fellow- j 
( creature  failed  to  admire  'The  Social 
Vocalist,  containing  upwards  of  500 
songs."  But  "the  English  Impro-visa- j 
tore"  took  himself  very  seriously.  "The  j 
loud-voiced  bird."  said  he,  "carols  his 
matin-hymn  to  the  oro  of  day."  •  *  * 
The  milkmaid  pursues  her  lacteal  occu- 
ation.  «  •  •  The  deep  lowing  of  the 
vaccine  brute  forms  no  inappropriate 
iccompaniment  to  the  soft-breathed 
melody.  And  shall  man,  whilst  all 
1  round  liim  is  replete  with  mellifluous 
jounds,  stand  alone  and  moody?  Forbid 
t,  ye  sacred  Ninel"  What  beautiful 
anguage!     "Her    lacteal  occupation" 

liies  me  excessively.  It  is  specially  cal- 
culated to  dissolve  the  milk  In  tears. 

My  experience  of  song  volumes  has 
not  been  inspiring,  and  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Sloman  leave  me  very  cold.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  pleasant  thrill — 
a  grateful  striking  of  the  reminiscent 
chord  at  reading  "Come  where  the 
aspens  quiver"  once  again,  and  at  being 
invited  to  "bring  my  guitar"  to  the  spot 
where  the  quivering  was  going  on. 
Sloman  was  the  "young  Nadab"  of  "The 
Newcomes,"  ajid  he  "did  it  on"  the 
colonel  and  little  Clive  in  th«e  Cave  of 
Harmony. 

A  military  g^ent,  I  see.  and,  while  his  fa«e 
I  scan, 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  he  came 

from  Hlndostaji ; 
And   by   hJs    side    sits,    laughing-   free,  a 

youth  with  curly  head, 
I   think  you  will  agree  with   me  that  ne 
was  best  in  bed. 
The   colonel,   as  Thackeray  tells  us, 
was  delighted  with  the  improvisation ; 
Invited  Mr.  Nadab  to  dinner ;  ajid  put 
his  name  down  for  six  copies  of  his  ' 
book  of  poems.    I  wonder  if  my  copy  is  I 
one    of   the    half-dozen   Col.    Newcome  ' 
bought.    And  to  think  that,  after  all,  j 
poor  Sloman  died  in  the  Strand  work- 
house, with  no  Impromptu  poet  to  sing 
his   requiem.— T.   McDonald   Eendle  m 
London  Opinion  Aug.  22. 


In  p>:_  V  indica- 

ifjLi  oi  itmpo  at  the  tegiriiiing  of  the 

j  piece  the  composer  writes  the  iUnmlnat- 
ing  words  "Tres  bien,"  and  here  and 
there  scattered   throughottt  the  pages 

j  one  finds  the  equally  niuminating  ex- 
pression "Totijours."  Students  of  the 
decadent  and  the  fantastic  may  find 
mnch  In  these  and  in  the  "Vieux  Se- 
quins et  vieUUes  Cuirasses,"  the  "Trois 
Gnossiennes,"  the  "Croquls  et  Aga«eries 
d'un  gros  Bonhomme  en.  bois,"  the  three 
"Morceaux  en  forme  de  Poire,"  the  **Sa- 
rabandes,"  'TSn  habit  de  ChevaJ"  and 
"Chapitres  tournes  en  tous  sens"  to 
stimulate  the  imagination.  What  the  ef- 
fect of  such  study  upon  young  brains 
must  be  one  trembles  to  think.  For  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  the  music's  simplicity 
which  is  its  most  remarkable  (technical) 

j  quality— London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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the  Paris 


Husical 


Some   months  ago  an 
article  appeared  on  this 
page  entlOed  "Erik  Sa- 
Satirist    tie:    the    Newer  Deca- 
dence."    In   that  article  certain  com- 
positions of  the  brilliant  French  satirist 
were  discussed  at  some  length  and  In 
letail.     It  was  discovered  that  in  him 
:he  high  heavens  of  musical  art  hadi 
1  star  that  shone  with  a  piercing  but 
peculiar    light   of   its    own,    unlike  in 
ustre   to  that  of  any  other  luminary 
mown   to  us  today.     From  Breitkopf 
md  Haetel   may   be    had    some  more 
;trange    compositions    from    the  same 
Grange  mind.    The  least  significant  of 
ilr.    Satle's    mannerisms    is    the  dis- 
>^slng  with  bar-Unes;  that  one  might 
account  as  a  mild  form  of  affectation, 
jspeciaUy  as  so  often  his   music  can 
)e  quite  regularly  divided  into  bars  in 
he  ordinary  way.    But  even  that  trivial 
x>ncelt  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the 
omposer's  mental  liberation,  if  not  as 
definite  challenge  to  the  academies, 
Tith   which,   apparently,   he   has   little  ! 
ympathy.    (Incidentally,  one  feels  that  ' 
vltboat  academies  Mr.  Satie  would  be 
-t  rather  a  'loose-end,"  as  he  is  so 
learly  and  so  consistently  opposed  to 
onstitutional  government.)    The  really 
emarkable    (technical)    quality   in  his 
cork    is   the    economy   of   means.  In 
one  of  the  pieces  before  us  is  there 
jQything    more    difficult    of  execution 
ban,  say,  Schubert's  "Moments  Musi- 
aux."      Two-part    harmony  satisfies 
ixa  very  often,  and  not  Infrequently 
he  two   hands   may   play,   as   in   the  ? 
econd   of  the   "Sonneries  de  la  Rose 
iroix,"  a  melody  in  unison. 
In  the  actual  stuff  of  the  music  there 
much  that  must  be  disconcerting  to 
le  average  intelligent  amateur.  Wliat, 
)r  example,  can  be  the  meaning  behind 
36  "Gymnopedies" — three  crudely  sim- 
le  compositions,  in  stow  waltz  rhythm,  | ' 
s  nearly  alike  as  peas?    Claude  De-  i 
ussy,  no  less,  thinks  so  seriously  of  i 
lem  that  he  has  orchestrated  the  first  1 
nd  third;  yeit,  on  careful  analysis,  one 
an  only  say  they  are  immensely  sol- 
mn,   but  without  any  Inherent  emo- 
lon.   What  is  the  satire,  for  satire  it  is, 
efled  in  the  "Pieces  Froides,"  described 
Airs  a  faire  fuir"?    As  you  read 
irongh  the  score  you  come  across  such 
expression  marks"  as  '^od-estement," 
Sans  sourciller,"  "A  sucer,"  "Dans  le 
lua  profond  silence,"  "S'inviter,"  "Ne 
as  trop  manger,"  "Bien"  and  so  on, 
ritten  over  music  not  in  the  least  sug- 
esting  such  Indications.    What  is  the 
recise    significance    of    "Le    fil.g  des 
tolles:     Wagnerie    Kaldeene    du  Sari 
eladan"  v    Here   are  three   Preludes—  ■ 
rinted,    by    the   way,    in   red   ink— re- 1 
pectively      labelled      "La      Vocation."  1 
L'Initlatlon,"  and  "L'lncantatlon. "  The  I 
nuKic  beggars  description;  not  that  It  is 
difficult  of  analysis,  but  the  apparent 
Inconsecinence  of  it  all  recfulres  actually 
o  be  seen  on  paper,  or  heard  on  the 
)lanoforte,  to  bG  prpperly  realized. 

Take  just  two  lines  of  the  third  Pre- 
lude. Under  the  descriptive  words,  "Ig- 
norer  sa  propre  presence,"  the  left 'hand 
Plaj*  E-natural  In  octaves  20  times  in 
Sli'  c(  ss-ion,  Itlce  rhythmical  drum  taps, 
It)llowr<I  by  the  full  common  chord  of 
4-(lat.  played  (in  two  octaves,  from  baes 
m  treble  clef)  In  exactly  the  same 
Jfivthm.   niul   over  this  is  written  the 


The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
wrote  some  time  ago  that 
Critic  the  greatest  vanities  of 
men  and  women  in  Paris  are  inspired  by 
a  desire  to  write  for  the  stage.  "The 
theatre  is  the  El  Dorado  of  the  writer's 
dreams,  or  even  of  those  who  have  no 
claim  to  literature." 

"One  of  the  most  successful  plays  of 
recent  years  was  written  by  a  contract- 
or of  public  works;  another  had  for  au- 
thor a  fashionable  physician^  Women 
h.ave  writeen  some  of  the  best  and  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  plays.  Neither  old 
age  nor  extreme  youth  is  imninne.  The 
craze  for  play- writing  has  become  a  pos- 
itive disease.  It  is  impossible  to  attend 
a  reception,  or  to  dine  In  upper  or  mid- 
dle class  society  with  a  score  of  guests 
or  so  without  finding  some  one  who  has 
written  a  play. 

"Whereas  the  bad  and  Indifferent 
boo  ks  are  passed  over  in  silence,  every  i 
critic  speaks  of  a  play,  if  only  to  abuse 
it.  And  often  the  adverse  criticism  is 
the  best  'reclame.'  Nevertheless,  a 
certain  dass  rebels — ^not  so  much  the 
poor  public  upon  whom  these  things 
are  inflicted,  as  la  critique,'  which  is 
forced  to  attend  the  representations. 
During  the  most  active  period  of  the 
season  the  new  plays  often  amount  to 
two  a  day.  For  you  must  understand 
that  long  runs,  such  as  London  knows, 
are  the  rarest  of  phenomena  here. 

"And  so  the  wretched  creature  who  is 
harnessed  to  the  drama  spends  his 
afternoons  and  nights  in  the  fetid  at- 
mosphere of  the  theatre,  listening  to 
four  acts,  and  possibly  to  five,  of  the 
most  Impossible  of  dramatic  theses — 
though,  of  course,  a  brilliant  surprise 
may  occasionally  await  him.  Looking 
at  nattire's  scenery  and  watching  the 
perpetual  comedy  of  existence  in  some 
corner  remote  from  the  boulevards,  the 
theatrical  judge  reflects  on  his  past  tor- 
tures in  the  spirit  of  him  who  is  de- 
livered from  a  bad  dream,  but  is  cer- 
tain to  fall  upon  another. 

"Forced  to  live  the  life  of  a  pariah, 
to  forego  social  engagements,  the  critic 
wonders  whether  he  shall  not  form  a 
corps  to  himself  and  live  in  barracks, 
like  gendarmes  and  'pompiers.*  And,  at 
the  first  call,  at  the  first  alarm  of  a 
new  play,  he  would  leap  into  a  motor- 
bus  and  be  carried  swiftly  to  the  place 
of  combat,  where  the  fire  of  untried 
talent  was  burning  fiercely. 

"The  odd  thing  is  that  though  the 
critics   meet  perpetually  and   seem  to 
pa.ss  their  lives  in  each   other's  com- 
pany, looking  at  the  plays  side  by  side, 
smiling  at  the  same  joke.s  and  yawning 
in  the  same  places,  they  do  not  judge 
after  the  same  standard.     There  is  no 
standards.     Each  man  is  his  own  ar- 
bitrator.   Hence,  thotigh  they  may  be 
likened  to  a  battalion  in  the  frequency 
of  their  appearances  ensemble,  they  are 
totally   unlike  a   military  unit   in  the 
variety  and  uncertainty  of  their  views. 

"There  is  the  old  saying:  As  many 
m;eru  as  majny  opinions.  It  is  impossi- 
ble,- no  doubt,  to  establish  imiformity. 
to  make  the  tribunal  speak  -with  the 
sarae  voice — nor  is  it  ad-visable  perhaps. 
Yet  the-re  is  a  desire  strongly  expressed 
for  a  conspiracy  of  silence  towards  the 
bad  plays — towards  the  very  bad  pla\  3 
— for  the  former  are  too  frequent  to 
pass  -unnoticed.  Here,  agajn,  definitions 
are  reqirired.  What  is  the  very  bad 
play  which  we  -must  distingnish  from 
the  bad  by  a  seal  of  sUence? 

TJncle'  Sarcey.  the  famous  critic  of 
a  former  genei-atioru  spent  every  night 
of  his  life  in  front  of  the  footlights;  but 
he  chose  with  great  dis<;rimmation  the 
!  plays  for  retdew.  Only  the  good  found 
their  -way  into  his  coln.mns,  and  the  rest 
!  were  sent  empty  a-wa^-.  Ajid  today  it  ia 
1  being  nrged  that  the  guardians  of  dram- 
atic standards  (if  we  could  only  estab- 
lish what  they  areO  have  a.  duty  to  the 
public  In  restraining  their  pens.  Let 
them  not  a>dvertise  rubbish,  it  is  claimed. 

"Tbj?.  tjiought  is  pious,  but  its  practj- 
■-alitv  is  far  from  certain.  What  about 
those  plays  which  'distinguished  persons' 
write?  They  cannot  be  passed  over  in 
silence,    whatever   their    defects.  And 

aga,in  and  again  But  the  mind  reels. 

Rather  would  I  s-nggest  a  comic  course 
of  treatment  for  the  offender.  Let  him 
bn  humorously  dealt  -with.  But  silence 
is  too  much  to  expect.  Consider  the 
poor  maji's  feelings— I  mean  the  critic'f 
Is  he  to  -waste  a  full  evening  and  send, 
nothing  to  his  journal''  A  counsel  of 
perfection.  It  is  so  hard  to  be  silent  In 
French,  let  alone  any  other  language 


Sliakespeai  T  '"  ' 

i     ,  V   heth    that  Shake; 

and  the 

peare     uses  the 
Supernatural    machinery  of  wit- 
ches with  most  effect,  though  we  may 
doubt  if  the  supernatural  machinery  13 
more  effective  there  than  it  is  in  "Juliu* 
Caesar."    But  the   ll-!ined  scene  with, 
i  which  "Macbeth"  opens  sets  the  note  of 
j  th^'  whole  play.    Here,,  and  in  scene  II!  . 
■^f  realize  that  human,  nature  is  to  fighi 
for  its  sa,!vation  with  forces  beyond  the 
]wit  of  man.    But,  to  the  present  wntpr 
i  I  we  quote  from  an  article  in  the  Liter 
ary  Supplement  of  the  Augnst  Contern- 
porarv    Review)    at   any   rate,    in  th<= 
,  witches  we  havp.  lasualized,  forces  tha  i. 
I  are  working  within  the  man,  the  /itrug 
gle  of  good  and  evil  made  visible  to  oui 
eyes  by  means  of  the  machinery-  of  tl->«- 
superstitlon  that  marked  and  disgraced 
that  age.    The  dramatist,   in   order  'o 
make  his  machinery  effective,  gathered 
together  in  a  few  dreadful  scenes  the 
current  ideas  concerning  the  habits  and 
powers  of  -witches. 

With  them  and  their  mistress,  Hecate, 
we  are  in  the  heart  of  devil-worship  as 
it  existed  in  the  16th  centurj-.  But  to 
Shakespeare  evil  was  a  subjective  con- 
dition, a  -wicked  spiritual  force  that  in- 
vades the  heart:  "If  the  devil  be  with- 
in  and  that  temptation  without,  I  know 
he  will  choose  it."  "Some  devil  whisper 
curses  in  mine  ear,  and  prompt  me  ' 
Though  Shakespeare  invents  tricky 
spirits  enough  and  raises  up  those  that 
rule  them,  he  does  not  invent  a  devil. 
He  reserves  that  supreme  concentra- 
tion of  evil  for  a  human  heart.  In  lachi- 
mo  he  gives  us  a  man  who  is  very  near 
to  de-vilhood,  but,  nevertheless,  a  sinner 
who  repents. 

It  is  not  so  -with  lago.  This  creature  is 
the  incarnaXion  of  evil;  be  is  in  the  tru- 
est sense  a  devil,  a  crea,ture  loving  evil 
for  the  sake  of  evil,  a  being  who  instils 
evil  into  the  hearts  and  natures  of  men. 
It  aJmost.  makes  the  mind  lose  its  sense 
of  the  inherent  reasonableness  of  things 
when  one  realizes  that  Shakespeare  at 
his  prime  could  invent  lago.  Though 
there  is  no  touch  of  the  current  mechan- 
ism of  the  spirit  worid  in  the  play 
("Thou  kno-Wst  we  work  by  wit,  and  not 
by  witchcraft"),  yet  we  feel  throughout 
the  dreadfnlness  of  the  spiritual  atmoa- 
phere: 

Othellos  ItMr  art  than  my  lieutenant, 
lago:  I  am  yonr  <rvni  for  erer. 
"Forever";  that  is  the  not  o  fthe  play. 
Eternal  spiritual  death,  death  for  every 
one  whom  great  lago  tadnts.  There  is  no 
need  for  witches  and  w^tchery,  for  Hac- 
ate  and  her  tribe-;  man  has  fallen,  even 
as  a  falKng  star. 

The  manhood  that  Shakespeare  draws 
ranges  belrween  Prospero,  the  superman, 
and  lago,  the  de-WL  It  is  in  the  range 
of  these  creatioris  as  well  as  in  their 
mtansity  that  the  dr3ma.tist  excels  all 
other  of  his  craft.  The  spiritual  limits 
of  humanity  are  transcended,  and  we 
admit,  witho-ut  doubt,  the  reaUty  of 
the  extension  both  downwards  and  up- 
wards. Moreover,  we  have  in  Caliban 
something  less  tiian  man  struggling  for 
expression  and  subtly  contrasted  with 
true  man  at  his  lowest.  Again,  we  have 
in  Ariel  somrverthing  other  than  man 
again  subtly  contrasted  with  the  high 
spiritoality  of  Ariel's  master.  The  spir- 
itual beings,  whether  angels  or  spirits 
of  doubtful  name,  are  subservient  to 
man,  but  in  man  himself  is  the  entire 
range  of  spiritual  life,  and  "He  which 
is  the  top  of  judgment"  knows  and  un- 
folds it  all,  suffering  even  lagc  as  an 
instrument  of  progress. 


Ill 


ANOTHER  PROPHET 


The  prophecy  of  a  monk  in  Paris 
and  that  of  a  far-seeing  Hindu  con- 
cerning  the   present   war,    with  the 
positive  statement  that  an  Emperor 
would  lose  his  crown— which  Emperor 
was  not  stated — have  recently  been 
[  published  at  length.    No  one  *appar- 
,'  ently   remembers    "The   Second  Ar- 
I  mada,  a  Chapter  in  Future  History," 
which  originally  appeared  in  th^  Lon- 
don Times  in  June,  1871.    It  was  writ- 
ten by  Abraham  Hayward,  and  after-  i 
wards  reprinted  in  the  third  series 
of  his  biographical  and  critical  es- 
says.   Suggested  by  "The  Battle  of 
Dorking,"  this  jeu  d'esprit  was  in- 
tended  to  allay   the  alarm  excited 
by  that  ingenious  story. 

Mr.  Hayward  supposed  that  a 
league  of  the  most  powerful  states 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing Great  Britain  to  the  condi- 
tion of  provinces  to  be  divided  among 
the  conquering  nations;  he  sketched 
the  plan  of  action,  in  -which  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  assisted  the 
league— Mr.  Hayward  did  not  like  I 
this  country;  he  then  showed  how! 
England  prevented  a  landing  on  her , 
shores  and  at  last  defeated  her  foes. 

A  letter  written  by  Bulwer  Lord 
Lytton  to  Mr.  Hayward  is  ptill  more  j 
remarkable  than  the  essay  that  called  j 
it  forth.    He  said  that  Hayward  had 


done  well  to  shift  the  scene  of  battle 
from  land  to  sea,  "though  I  venture : 
to  doubt  whether  two  or  three  years 
hence  our  navy  will  be  in  the  high 
state  of  preparation  you  assume — un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  present  gov-  i 
ernment."      Bulwer     also      doubted ; 
whether  Prussia  would  ever  under- 1 
take  to  invade  England,  "until  she  | 
could  make  a  much  better  figure  than  ; 
she  does  on  your  paper."   "She  would 
first  attack  us  through  Holland.  We 
might  be  insulted  and  outraged  with- 
nut  being  invaded — I  have  no  great 
fear  of  descent  on  our  shores.  But 
I  do  think  that  our  European  en- 
gagements and  interests  require  us 
to  possess  a  reasonable  land  force, 
from  which  we  could  safely  spare 
such  a  contingent  to  the  aid  of  allies 
as  would  render  our  alliance  valuable 
and  our  honor  safe."     This  last  sen- 
tence is  now  peculiarly  significant. 

The  old  fighting  spirit  of  Enj^laml 
was  strongly  shown  in  a  letter  by 
Lord  Hatherley  to  Mr.  Hayward  with 
reference  to  the  essay:  "It  is  a  v/ell- 
timed  rebuke  of  the  Panic-mongers — 
a  real  -war  would,  I  believe,  mako  us 
something  more  like  our  old  selves. 
Though  I  do  not  desire  the  remedy, 
but  the  old 

Come  three  to  one,   right  sure  am  I 
If   we   can't   beat   them,    we   will  try 
To  make  old   England's  color.s   fly — 
which  I  used  to  sing  at  school  (A.  D. 
1810-1S18)  is  not,  after  all,  so  absurd 
as  the  puling  lamentations  over  our 
decadence  now  in  fashion." 
Hay«ard's  letters  abound  in  ref- 
erences  to  foreign  affairs  that  now 
are  entertaining  reading.    In  1853  he 
noted  how  the  language  of  the  ma- 
jority  of   German   newspapers  was 
condemnatory    of    the    Tsar.  "The 
Prussian  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
is  most  anxious  to  keep  -well  with 
England  at  all  hazards,  but  it  is  cu- 
rious to    mark  how  much  our  moral 
influence  has  been  weakened  by  the 
strikes,  -which  foreigners  regard  as  an 
unerring  symptom   that  a  socialist 
revolution  is  at  hand."    This  year  it 
was  the  Irish  question  tliat  Prussian 
statesmen    gravely    thought  would 
keep  England  aloof. 

Have  you  learned  to  say  Ha!  Ha!  and  ^ 
Is  your  neck  clothed  with  thunder?  .4.re  | 
your  whiskers  of  a  tolerable  length?  And  | 
have  you  got-  drunk  yet  -with  brandy  and  | 
gunpowder?  Adieu,  noble  captain! 


Mr.  Pain's  Indignation. 

Messrs,  Kipling,  Seaman,  Watson  and 
Hardy  have  struck  the  lyre  in  Tyrtaean 
strains,  and  now  comes  Mr.  Barry  Pain, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the  light 
and  humorous.   His  verses,  "The  Kaiser 
and  God,''  were  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Times.  Here  are  three  stanzas: 
Led  by  -W'ilhelm,  as  you  tell, 
God  has  done  extremely  well; 
You  with  patronizing  nod 
.Shuw  that  you  approve  of  God. 
Kaiser,  face  a  question  new — 
This — does  God  approve  of  you? 

Kaiser,  when  you'd  kneel  in  prayer 
Look  upon  your  hands,  and  there 
Let  that  deep  and  awful  stain 
From  the  Blood  ot  children  slain 
Burn  your   very  soul   with  shame. 
;    Till  you  dare  not  breathe  that  Name 
That  now  you  glibly  advertise — 
God  as  one  of  your  allies. 

j    Impious  braggart,  you  forget: 
God  is  not  your  conscript  vet; 

!    You  shall  learn  in  dumb  amaze 
That  His  ways  are  not  your  ways, 
That  the  mire  through  which  you  trod 
Is  not  the  high  white  road  of  God. 

To  Whom,  whichever  way  the  combat 
rolls, 

'We,  fighting  to  the  end,  commend  our 
souls.  I 


The  Mystery  of  Dyeing. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  there  is  lamentation  because  we 
Americans  will  be  deprived  of  dyestuffs 
on  account  of  the  war.  I  read  the  other 
day  a  curious  paragraph  in  the  "Poly- 
croiiycon":  "Brabant  is  plenteouse  of 
marchandyse  and  makynge  of  clothe. 
;For  the  wulle  that  they  have  out  of 
Englonde  they  make  clothe  of  dyverse 
colours  and  sende  it  into  other  provynces 
and  londes.  as  Flaundres  doth.  "  For 
though  Englonde  have  wulle  at  the 
best,  it  hath  not  so  grete  plente  of  good 
water  for  dyversy  colours  and  hewes 
as  Flaundres  hath  and  Braban.  Neth- 
eles  at  London  is  one  wulle  thai  helpeth 
wel  to  make  good  scarlette  and  so  is  at 
Lincoln  one  certayna  place  in  the  broke 
that  passeth  by  the  towne." 

Has  the  quality  of  the  water  .so  much 
to  do  with  the  art  of  dyeing?  I  have 
been  told  that  the  superiority  of  west- 
ern beer  over  eastern  beer— I  do  not  say 
ale— is  largely  due  to  the  nature  of  th> 
water  used  in  the  brewing.  Is  thi 
true?  Some  one  may  have  imposed 
upon  me. 


12 


It  seems  as  though  American  Ingenu-  ■ 
'  \-  should  be  ublo  to  make  us  iiulepcnd- 
,t  'n  the  matter  of  dycstufrs.  When 
'it;litnd  lai'kcil  cotton  durlim  our  civil 
•  !■.  \v:is  r.ot  cotton  cultivated  In  the 
Ht   lirst   timorously,  but  , later 
le.'it  success?  i 
.   -iiRKestion  that  !n  consequence  of  i 
lullure  in  Importation  we  should  all 
•  -"ar  white  cotton  socks  does  not  ap- 
.-al  to  me.    No  man  m  such  stockings 
Hikj   eloquent,   benevolent,   or   heroic.  ; 
iid  I  Bhudder  at  the  thought  of  the  I 
rterless   Miss   Kustacia   thus  clothing 
I'T  Atalantaen  beauty.  [ 
GKORGK  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Beverly.  t->pt.  12. 


Shy  on  Scripture. 

.\  London  war  correspondent  took  the 
trouble  to  telegraph  the  following  sen- 
tence: "They  feel  like  the  King  in  the 
old  legend,  who,  returning  home  after  a 

ampalgn,  took  an  oath  to  sacrifice  the 

rst  person  who  came  to  meet  him— and 
\as  met  by  his  favorite  daughter."  Is 
I  possible  that  the  correspondent  was 
iiiacquainted  with  the  Book  of  Judges, 

the  remark  of  Hamlet,  and  the  verses 

of  Tennyson? 


Another  Definition. 

They  were  discusslfig  the  meaning  of 
he  word  "moratorium."  which  the  Ig- 
orant  one  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
.something  to  do  with  death."  The  man 

ho  knew  both  Latin  and  law  quickly 
ut  them  all  right.  "A  moratorium."  h^ 
aid.  'means  that  you  have  to  pay  youff 
iobts.  but  no  one  need  pay  you:"— Lon- 
on  Dally  Chronicle. 


A  Good  Old  Word. 

Mr.  Helnemann,  the  London  publisher, 
as  also   submitted  to  the  process  of 

Americanization.  We  read  in  an  Knglis! 
•?wspaper  his  advertisement:  "Mr 
lelnemann  announces  for  publicatior 
p.  the  Fall."  It  is  a  good  old  Englisf 
vord  of  which  "The  King's  English"- 

':id  the  authors  are  "beastly  particular'! 

—says:    "Fall  Is  short,  Saxon  (like  thd 

"ther  three  season  names),  picturesque] 
Ve  once  had  as  good  a  right  to  it  a.i 
he  Americans;  but  we  have  chosen  to 
■  t  the  right  lapse,  and  to  use  the  word! 
iw  is  no  better  than  larceny." 
But  an  English  farmer  says  that  "fall 
;iples  must  be  used  at  the  time  of  the 
.ill  of  the  leaf,  as  they  will  not  keep; 
3  distinguished  from  winter  apples." 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

of  an  old  aMerman  that  I  knew.  who. 
V.er  livlns  40  years  on  the  fat  of  the 
ind  (not  milk  and  honey,  but  arrack 
iinch  and  venison),  and  losing  his  great, 
with  a  mortlflcatlon.  said  to  the  last 
■at  he  owed  It  to  two  grapes,  which  he 
te  one  day  after  dinner.  He  felt  them 
cold  at  his  stomach  the  minute  they 
ere  down. 


Porridge. 

Dr.  Harry  Campbell  at  a  meeting  of, 
he  medical  sociological  section  of  the 
'rltlsli  Medical  Association  at  Aberdeen 
.MUbted  if  there  was  a  single  normal 
.iw  of  teeth  in  Great  Britain.  "They 
-ere  a  nation  of  food  suckers.  As  they 
iid  not  masticate  their  food  he  had  little 
ympathy  with  Scottish  porridge.  (Cries 
f  'Oh  !'  and  'You  don't  know  any  bet- 
•  r.'  )"  Dr.  Hamilton  then  arose  and 
uade  himself  solid  by  saying  It  was 
ot  porridpe,  but  bad  porridge  to  which 
.;s  distinguished  colleague  had  referred. 

Has  the  porridge  of  our  boyhood 
anished  forever?  If  we  are  not  mis- 

•  .ken  it  was  put  in  a  pot  the  night  be- 
:  're  the  breakfast.  When  it  came  on 
:iie  table  it  was  thick  and  slab  with  a 
-ort  of  steely  appearance,  very  difter- 
'  lit  from  th.'  pasty  substance  of  today. 
Tje  potentiality  of  the  old-fashioned 
porridge   was    never   thrown    across  a 

■  ounter  In  a  paper  box  or  bag.  The 

•  :eakfast  cereal  story  was  then  worth 
v'hile;  to  be  continued  ad  infinitum. 
There  w-as  also  cracked  wheat — but 
■pat,  too,  is  npw  among  the  lost  arts. 
Answer  not  flippantly:     "You  hav'n't 

■  he  appetite  you  had  when  you  were  a 

■y."  That  saying  goes  with :  "You 
Liiow  you  don't  mean  what  you  are 
-lylng"  and  "I  read  what  you  had  to 
ay;  what  do  you  really  think  about 
■  '"  The  breakfast  "cereal"  of  today, 
hethcr  It  look  like  an  old-time  pocket- 
ook.  whiskers  or  an  improved  wall 
;  iSte,  is  a  feeble  dish  for  feeble  men. 

it  possible  that   Dr.   Campbell  was 
•.cht?    That  Scottish  porridge  also  has 
I.St  Its  glory  and  is  fit  only  for  tooth- 
less mumlilors" 


COMEDY  AND  FARCE 


Miss  Margaret  Mayo,  the  author  of 
the  successful  farce  ''Baby  Mine,"  has 
attempted  a  difticult  task  in  these 
>lays.  viz;  to  define  exactly  the  differ- 
ence between  a  farce  and  a  comedy. 
.Mr.  Pinero,  in  ill-humor  because  some 
j  of  his   earlier   plays   which   he  be- 
I  lieved  to  be  cornedie."?  were  dubbed 
I  farces     by     reviewers,  exclaiined; 
"A  comedy  is  a  successful  farce  by  a 
(V.  ,  ■    ;;'r  ic,:-  -    •'  ,s.    unwittingly  no 
famous  I'emark 


.  ..li,.     a.  >! .1     -  11   .iim   a    ,  ■  liil.i  laii 

Miss  .Nfayo  ihinU.-^  that  the  real  dis- 
tinction lies  in  "ihe  propelling  power 
of  the  action."  In  pure  comedy  "the 
humor  must  be  derived  more  largely 
from  the  mental  and  verbal  con- 
trabt-s"  while  in  the  faixe  "the  humor 
is  largely  >lerlved  from  the  extraneous 
juxtaposition  of  characters  in  the 
physical  action  of  the  play." 

This  subject  should  be  more  than 
of  academic  interest  to  Bostonians, 
for  the  play.s  in  which  they  delight, 
as  seen  from  the  re.^eipts  at  the  box 
office,  are  "dotective"  plays,  an  In- 
genious form  of  ni  -lodrama,  musica". 
( (iniedies,  all  cut  after  the  same  pat- 
tPin  and  with  a  more  or  less  agree- 
able Jingle,  and  farces.  Compara- 
tively few  comedies  are  performed 
here  and  when  they  are,  especially  If 
they  are  brilliant,  they  meet  with 
little  succiiss.  For  the  true  comedy- 
is  chiefly  concerned  w'th  manners  and 
lias  a  dash  of  satire.  An  appeal  to 
the  min.l,  witli  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect follies  and  abuses,  the  holding  up 
the  mirror  before  the  foolish,  the 
vain,  the  selfisb,  the  self- deceiver^  is, 

not  relished  by  the  majority.  There 
were  some  that  complained  of  "Mile- 
stones" because  the  changes  in  men- 
tal attitudes  from  boyhood  to  old  age 
were  vividly  exposed. 

One  of  the  latest  and  the  best  of 
dictionaries  defines  a  farce  as  a 
dramatic  work  merely  to  excite 
laughter,  while  a  comed-y  is  a  stage 
play  of  light,  amusing  and  often 
satirical  character,  chiefly  represent- 
ing everyday  life  and  with  happy 
ending.  But  is  a  conventionally  happy 
ending  necessary?  "Measure  for 
Measure  '  is  raitked  among  Shake- 
speare's comedies.  Can  it  justly  be  I 
called  light,  amusing  and  with  happy 
ending?  There  are  comedies  by 
Moliere,  Pinero,  Shaw  that  do  not 
answer  this  definition  in  full. 

In  the  old  days  the  farce  by  M<ir- 
ton  or  another  was  in  one  act,  and  it 
followed  or  sometimes  preceded  a 
tragedy,  melodrama  or  comedy.  It 
was  extravagant,  boisterous — "the 
roaring  farce"  was  often  prefixed  to 
the  title  on  play  bills — sotTielime:^ 
coarse;  but  it  was  contrived  frankly 
to  amuse.  It  was  not  the  feature  of 
the  evening.  The  "comedies"  now  ^ 
seen  in  Boston  are  usually  nothing  | 
but  farces  in  three  or  four  acts.  The 
Invention  of  the  author  flagged  after 
the  second,  if  not  after  the  first.  And 
the  farcical  element  now  so  predomi- 
nates that  the  average  theatregoer 
takes  his  seat  prepared  to  guffaw.  If 
the  play  turns  out  to  be  a  comedy  in 
the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  he  is 
perplexed,  disappointed,  annoyed. 
From  him  the  managers  wisely  take 
their  cue. 


Whai  1 

gant  earn  n.  -  rsV  l->  l  tn<.iii  !■->  ■ 
them  throw  their  own  bouse  Into  con- 
fusion und  irritability,  as  long  as  we 
arc  not  their  guests.  But  after  they 
have  (.-)rae  in  contact  with  reasonable  i 
men,  let  thorn  keep  silent  concerning 
their  vice.  An  enthusiastic  word  about' 
the  splendor  of  sunrise,  streaks  of  dawn,, 
crows  cawiii.g  on  the  salt  marsh,  the' 
fisherman's  early  power-boat,  freshness: 
of  Nature,  or  other  circumstances  and 
pljenomena  that  precede  the  normal 
breakfast  hour  should  be  summarily 
quenched.  In  these  cases  there  is  no 
mild  remedy.  If  the  early  riser  should 
read  the  e.ssay  of  Hunt  and  the  poem 
of  Hood,  lif  would  not  be  converted. 
He  might  even  buy  an  alarm  clock  and 
thus  be  called  at  half  past  four. 


"'There  art  battles  in  which  the  walls 
Of  aiictent  ciUcs  are  scaled.  Old  Imple- 
ments of  war  are  reproduced  at^d  an- 
"lent  modes  of  warfare  grapnically  de- 
nicted  There  are  desert  scenes  whe.e 
i  trains  of  camels  outlined  against  the 
sut^set   trudge   through    stifling  sand- 


The  203-Metre  Hill. 

(Port  Arthor.) 
Oft  h»ve  I  heard 
Of  the  'JW-aietre  Hin. 
■Wlien-  thiTe  He  twrk-d 
'VIM?  vvliitcning  bon(.s  of  18,000  nien. 
As  I  r-limU  the  helsht 
An  eudlfss  emotiuu  BIls  my  breast. 
But.  wlietlier  we  tieht  or  not. 
Nature  forsets    •      •  • 
Weaving  ber  white  clouds 
Koimd  tlie  lofty  goimnit! 

— T.  G.  Komai  of  Tokio. 


I  A  Plowdenlsm. 

i    The  death  of  Mr.  Powden.  the  Maryle- 
[bone  magistrate  and  author  of  countless 
.Plowdenisms,  passed  with  scant  notice  in 
this  country  and  even  in  London,  yet 
one  story  was  told  in  print  although 
war  news  was  crowding  and  importu- 
nate.   The  charge  was  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly.    The    prisoner    gave    the  hot 
weather  as  an  excuse.  "Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Plowden,  "it  Is  Indeed  very  trying,  and 
I  know  from  experience  how  difficult 
lit  is  to  find  a  satisfactory  drink."  "Yus. 
yer  Worship,  It  Is."    There  was  silence 
I  for  a  moment.   "I  suppose,  yer  Worship, 
lyer've  never  tried  gin  and  ginger  beer'^" 
j  "No,"  said  Mr.  Plowden,  "but  I've  tried 
la  good  many  who  have." 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Tliere  was  a  ar<-at  dinner  porty  in  India. 
1  The  sun  was  so  nowerf nl  that  on  a  part  of  a 
f  hliod  being  accidentally  withdrawn  for  a  few 
seconds,  the  rays  lishted  upon  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  reduced  her  to  ashes;  on  which  her 
liustjaiid  called  to  a  servant  and  dlrecti'd  him 
to  sweeo  VP  mistress  and  bring  another 
bottle  of  claret. 


Hi 


AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S; 


will  M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne, 
frequent   and   always-welcome  visitors 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre,  headline  this 
week's  bill  presenting  the  latest  of  .Mr. 
Cressy's  almost  Innumerable  plays,  it 
is  entitled  "That  Man  Who  Remem- 
bered," and  is  one  of  the  author's  char- 
acteristic  rural   sketches   In   which  is 
depicted  Hiram  Howe,  general  merchant 
at  Bradford.  N.  H.,  and  Mary  Carter, 
an  up-to-date  drummer,  carrying  a  line 
of  everything  from  ammonia  to  aero- 
planes.   Needless  to  say  Mr.  Cressy  is  ^ 
none  other  then  Hiram  Howe  while  Miss 
Dayne    portrays    Mary    Carter.  The 
sketch  is  as  humorous  as  it  Is  rural,  yet 
there's  a  touch  of  the  pathetic  In  it 
toward  the  finish  when  Hiram  discovers 
that  Mary  Carter  is  the  daughter  of  an 
old  sweetheart  of  his  and  very  largely  ] 
upon  that  score  orders  a  carload  of 
cradles  from  the  firm  that  Mary  Carter 
represent.*!. 

Alike   interesting  and   mystifying  Is, 
the  act   of  Hong  Ping  Chien   &  Co..' 
a  group  of  Chinese  miracle  men,  who 
'do  anv  number  of  tricks  the  secret  of 
which  is  absolutely  baffling  to  the  audl- 
Wlthin  full  view  of  everybody 
if  coming  from  nowhere,  big 
real   tubs  ot  water 


War  Notes. 

The  wild  appeals  by  noble  dames  in 
Bngland  to  cricketers,  golfers,  business 
men,  aristocrats  and  some  others  that 
have  not  yet  enlisted  bring  to  mind  a 
story  told  by  Dean  FLamsay  of  the 
Montrose  maiden  lady  who  was  asked 
for  money  to  aid  in  organizing  a  vol- 
unteer corps  for  the  King's  service. 
"Indeed."  she  answered,  "I'll  dae  nae 
sic  thing.  I  ne'er  could  raise  a  man  for 
myself,  and  I'm  no  gaen  to  raise  men 
for  King  George." 


Here  you  sihall  get  bd  at  13  o'cloik.  break- 
fast till  3.  dine  till  5.  sleep  till  6.  drink  cool- 
ing liquors  till  S.  go  to  the  bridge  till  10,  sup 
til  2.  and  so  slecip  till  12  again— "nii'mas 
Gray  In  Florence  (1740). 

Early  Pests. 

We  heard  a  man  complain  ot  the  un- 
seaosonably  cold  weather  last  week; 
"When  I  got  up  at  6  o'clock  Thursday 
morning  it  might  have  been  in  Decem- 
ber or  January."  Haricot,  sittinig  next 
to  him,  said:  "It  was  cold  indeed.  I 
was  eating  breakfast  at  6— for  I  get  up 
at  5— and  although  there  was  a  fire  on 
the  hearth  and  an  oil  stove  was  going 
near  the  table  my  teeth  chattered.  " 
The  6  o'clock  man.  subdued,  quelled, 
crushed,  changed  the  subject.  Honest, 
tiresome  old  Auger  looked  at  the  two 
and  remarked:  Well.  I  got  up  as  usual 
about  8  o'clock,  and  I  was  comfortable 
enough." 

Here  was  a  fine  example  of  what  a 
contributor  to  the  London  Times  called 
some  months  ago  the  arrogance  of  early 
risers.  Why  does  a  man  plume  himself 
on  leaving  bed  at  an  unseemly  hour. 


A  Few  Names, 

The  changing  of  names  on  London 
shop  fronts  still  goes  on.  "Kaempf"  i.s 
now  "Camp":  "Roon"  is  "Rooney"; 
"Waechter"  is  "Waters,"  and  so  on. 
Did  not  Mr,  Vincent  Crummies  once 

announce  in  the  local  newspapers:  "Mr. 
Crummies  Is  not  a  Prussian."  There 
were  Huguenots  who,  going  to  England 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  ot 
Nantes,  changed  their  names  and  often 
retained  the  sense.  Thus  "Delamere" 
becomes  "Bythesea";  "Lacrolx," 
'Cross":  "Joliiemme"  changed  sex  like 
T.'resias.  and  the  unfortunate  person 
mentioned  by  Jlontaigne  and  wooed  as 
"Pretyman":  "Leblanc  "  was  known  as 
"White,  "  "Loiseau"  as  "Bird";  Sau- 
vage."  "Savage,"  or  "Wild."  But  think 
of  "Beaufoy"  descending  to  Bofty." 
"Conde"  to  "Cundy,"  "De  Moulins"  to 
"MuUins,"  and  "De  Preux"  to  "Di- 
prose"!  Was  not  "Bumpus"  originally 
"Bompasse '?  Miss  Ethel  Boileau.  how- 
ever, a  few  weeks  ago,  denied  in  Lon- 
don that  Huguenot  refugees  of  her 
name  had  changed  it  to  "Drinkwater." 
Foreigners  that  made  their  way  to 
Chili  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
were  content  with  their  own  names 
There  are  today  in  the  aristocracy  of 
that  country  Edwards.  Simpson,  Walk- 
ei',  Rogers,  Porter,  speaking  only  Span- 
ish, and  German.  French  and  Scandina- 
vian names  are  found  among  the  Chi- 
ilenos.  

"tREMONT    TEMPLE-"Cab!ria."  a 
phofo  drama  in  three  acts  and  five  epi- 
hv  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  _  Music 


especially  when   he  is  not  obliged  to n,lria«^AxUU..^ 


run  for  a  physician  or  a  railroad  tram . 
If  he  wishes  to  be  classed  with  early 
risers  why  should  he  disturb  others 
than  those  of  his  household  by  bragging 
about  it?  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  all  these  hardy,  wide  awake  per- 
sons are  not  always  strictly  truthful. 

The  contributor  to  the  Times  did  not 
con.sider  this  point.  He  argued  from  the 
premise:  "Early  rising  is  essentially 
the  concomitant  of  slavery  and  sa\- 
agery-mental  or  physical.  Some  rnay 
prate  of  getting  up  early  to  e^oj "^^^ 
beauties  of  the  dawn,  but  the  absurdity 
of 'that  contention  is  obvious  for  ever> 
wholseome  liver  knows  that  the  dawn  is 
at  its  calmest  and  best  when  it  comes 
Uke  the  curfew,  to  toll  the  knell  of 
passing  day  and  to  greet  us  on  our  w.  . 
to  rest."  -s —  


enrle<s  bv  Gabriele   

by  Manlio  Marza.  Produced  by  the 
l4la  Film  Company.  First  perform- 
ance in  Boston. 

„   Emilirt  Vardarnes 

Batto.   Marcelllna  Blan.o 

Obina   Teresina  Marangoni 

proeasa . . .   ■ .,  ■   Cmberto  Mosiato 

...Ernesto  pajrani 
..Didaco  r^ellini 

 Luigi  Comelli 

.  jsdouard  Davesnes 
..Bdouard  Davesnes 
..Italia  Manzini 


His  Slave  Maciste. . . 
Scipiu  

IvCllllS  

Hannibal  ■  

Hasdi-ubal   ..^u,...   

Sophonisoa  -   Dante  Tes-ta 

Karthak)..  Aiitonio  Branionl 

Bodastoret   yitale  Destefano 

Massimssa  Al'essandro  ISernnrd 

Sypbas   I.ydia  Qnajonta 

K"',??  ■  ■  V  • /       Ernesto   Gemi  ili 

ArchimedPB-.^.....   . . .  .Luigl  ComolU 

Proconsul  .Marrcllus   »v,_  K,ct 

■•Cabiria,"  which  was  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  last  evening,  presents  a 
historical  picture  ot  the  3d  century.  It 
is  a  gorgeous  spectacle,  unsurpassed  in 
magniticance  and  wealth  of  deUll  by 
anything  so  far  achieved  in  motion  pho- 

^°Thtre''is.  to  begin  with,  the  appalling 
spectacle  of  Aetna  in  erupUon  with  ani- 

'  ;  ■  -  1  .     and  nveris  of 


ence. 
and,  as 

geese,   floating  in   

are  produced  and  then  made  to  disap- 
^r   again    as   mysteriously   as  they 
came-    It's  a  great  group  of  truly  Ch 
nese  magicians  and  jugglers  and  their 
act  is  sumptuously  staged. 

I^mbertl.  the  famous  musical  im- 
personator, portrayed  a  number  of  the 
world's  greatest  musical  composers, 
while  Madam  Mary  s  »>"^,'e-;aue  circus 
proved  highly  amusing  Nellie  -N^ho's. 
billed  as  "The  Girl  From  the  West, 
sang  several  songs  that  were  quite  as 
UP  to  date  as  her  own  wardrobe,  and 
Daintv  Emilie  presented  the  incom- 
parable Ajax  m  an  interest  ng  act^ 
Johnson  and  Wells,  here  for  the  first 
time  in  songs  and  dances;  Hamilton  and 
Barnes,  exponents  ot  song  and  travesU, 
and  McWilliams,  Stendel  and  Baldwin, 
versatile  vocalists,  rounded  out  the  pro- 
gram with  the  usual  PatheWeekly  pic-  , 
tures  starting  the  entertaioment.  j 

I     CASTLE    SQUARE  THEATRE — The 

I  Craig  Players  in  "Broadway  Jones,"  by 

-  George  M.  Cohan.    The  cast ; 

Jackson  Jones  William  P.  Carleton 

Robert  Wallace  Dudley  Hawle.? 

Peter  Pembroke  Alfred  Lunt 

.liidge  Spotswood  J.  ,Morrtll  Morrison 

ilrovcr  Wallace  Al  Roberts 

Rankin   Jaclv.son  George  Ernst 

Sam   Spotswood  Robert  <^apron 

Mrs.  Spotswood  Miss  Mabel  Colcord 

Clara  Spotswood  Miss  Marion  Tanner 

Mrs.  James  Gerard  MLss  Kate  Ryan 

Josie  Richards  Miss  Mary  Toung 

Cohan's    laughable    extravaganza  ia 

■  more  than  mere  farce.  Its  clever  epi- 
grams, slangy  as  they  are.  give  us  very 

I  accurately  the  narrow  vision  of  the  typi- 
cal New  Yorker,  whose  sight  is  dazzled 

;  by  the   brilliant  lights   of  the  "great 

j  white  way"  till  everything,  north,  west 
and  south  of  it,  is  outer  darkness,  in- 

I  habited  by  a  race  of  "rubes."  It  Is  also 
an  effective  satire  on  the  worship  of 
money  in  terms  of  personal  spending 

I  w^lthout  any  heed  to  tlie  good  it  can  do. 

I  Beginning  with  a  scene  on  which 
"Jackson  Jones."-  alias  "Broadway."  is 
faced  with  bankruptcy  or  marriage  to 
an  elderly  and  wealthy  siren,  the  action 
of  the  play  shifts  to  Jonesville.  Ct., 
where  the  paternal  chewing  gum  factory 
is  located,  and  shows  Broadway  Jones 

i  converted  at  hist  to  sane  ways  of  living 

1  and  thinking  by  a  smart  little  stenog- 

'  l  apher  who  is  the  brains  of  the  cor- 

!  poration. 

!  Clever  little  "Josie."  who  can  take  a 
I  serious  view  of  even  chewing  gum.  whe» 
I  it  means  work  to  hundreds  of  employe* 
j  was  acted  brightly  and  prettily  by  Mifi 
I  Mary  Young.    William  Carleton  as  the 

young  spendthrift  was  boyish  and  breezy 
'  enough  to  have  a  good  deal  forgiven  him, 
I  and  Enidlcy  Hawley.  as  the  faithful 
I  friend  who  saves  him,  had  an  oppor- 
I  tunity  for  the  light  comedy  that  is  his 
;  forte"  The  interior  of  a  New  England 
]  home,  where  simple  living  and  high 
;  thinking  is  still  practised,  was  faith- 
i  fully  introduced  with  many  a  little  do- 
f  mestic  detail   by  Miss  Colcord.  MorrilL 

Morrison.  Robert  Capron  and  Miss  Mar- 
!  ion  Tanner,  the  last  named  a  very 
1  bright  and  good  looking  ingenue  who 
i  made  a  first  appearance  at  the  Castle, 
i  Square. 

BOSTO.N"     riiK-VTui: -•  t;.,-  i.,h: 
Rebel."   The  cast : 

l.ieut.-Col.  Morrison  Piistin  Far'  "  n 

f/leut.  Harris  Joseiili  (  n  . 

Gen.  Grant  Hiiti.'Ti  I  n  r  . 

(  apt.  Herl>ert  l»ry  William  tnrinim  , 

Mrs.  Carv  May  1 

\  ,  .  Margaret  SlielKv-Mi'"''- . 

t  n.  le  'bIU.v  WniiT  W.H.-r  • 

Uustln  and  William  I'arnum,  who  wi  r, 
in  the  original  production,  again  -u- 
ncared  in  the  principal  role«.  There  " 


The  play  has  stirring  .  melotirama  tic 
moments,  yet  there  are  majiy  la&gins 
ntorx  atp.  as  the  opentng  of  the  first  act, 
where  there  was  tedious  playing  around 
the  point  rather  than  arriving  at  it.  But 
ast  night,  as  before,  one  pitied  the  con- 
federate 5-rout;  one  admired  his  devo- 
tion to  Virgie;  one  followed  with  pride 
the  northern  cavalryman.  Lieut. -Col. 
Morrison,  who  in  a  trj-ing  moment  let 
bi.s  manliness  eclipse  the  dutiful  soldier, 
md  one  was  touched  at  the  unsophisti- 
ated  and  rasrged  Virgie.  the  littlest 
eiicl  of  them  all,  who  strenuously  quali- 
ied  a  Yankee  in  her  own  wa.v  and  told 
1  lie  ".iust  once"  to  save  I>add.v. 

Oustin  Farnuni  was  physicall.v  a  de- 
igrht  as  the  northern  officer.  His  mo- 
nents  cf  wavering,  as  he  was  touched 
)y  the  child,  Virgie,  was  finely  done, 
le  was  often  too  technical  as  the  sel- 
ler, however,  and  his  guttural  speech 
vas  often  lost  to  the  audience. 

William  Farnum.  as  the  confederate 
cout,  always  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
he  audience.  He  spoke  clearly,  and  in 
onlrast  to  his  brother,  and  he  was  al- 
rays  hunted  and  haunted. 

Margaret  Shelby-Minter  was  the  A'ir- 
For  the  most  part  she  created  the 
<ion  of  the  child,  though  there  were 

ipn  lapses  into  a  posiuve  maturity.  But 
he  adored  Daddy  and  she  was  rebel  to 
he  core. 

One  of  the  delightful  bits  O'f  the  eve- 
ing  was  Walter  Walker's  Uncle  Billy. 

?torms.  There  is  the  picture  of  Hanni- 
aal,  the  sword  of  Carthage,  crossing  the 
snowclad  Alps  with  his  men.  There  is 
:he  venerable  sage  Archimedes  awaken- 
from  his  visions  to  construct  his  fire 
■nachine  and  the  subsequent  spectacle 
3f  the  Pwoman  fleet  in  flames. 

There  are  the  Moloch  worshippers 
TractisiDg  their  ghastly  sacrificial  rites. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  Princess 
ophonisba,  a  languid  and  voluptuous 
jeauty,  stroking  her  tame  leopard, 
claying  with  her  doves  or  keeping  tryst 
vith  her  swarthy  lover  in  the  moonlit 
,'arden. 

D  Annunzio's  well  known  erudition  as 
I  historian  has  served  him  well  in  pre- 
laring  this  drama.  It  would  be  difficult 
o  imagine  greater  perfection  in  set- 
ings.  costumes  and.  in  fact,  the  smallest 
letails  of  the  production. 

The  story  is  by  this  time  familiar, 
^abiria,  a  Sicilian  girl,  five  years  of  age, 
s  saved  from  death  by  her  nurse, 
,'roessa,  during  the  eruption  of  Aetna. 
Phoenician  pirates  seize  the  refugees 
ind  sell  them  in  the  slave  market  at 
I^rthage.  Karthalo.  the  high  priest, 
5uys  the  child  as  an  offering  to  Moloch, 
3ut  she  is  once  more  rescued  from  peril 
->y  Fulvius  Axilla,  a  Roman  and  Tiis 
lave,  Maciste.  Cabiria.  grown  to  ' 
vomanhood,  marries  Fulvius. 

Each  scene  is  impressive  and  per- 
ormed  with  the  utmost  realism.  The 
characters  are  well  cast.  The  chief 
LCtors  are  competent.  The  part  of 
'"abius  requires  extraordinary  powers  of 
ndurance  and  it  is  played  wath  cour- 
ige  and  manliness  by  Mr.  Mozato. 

The  feats  of  strength  performed  by 
Vlaclste,  the  gigantic  slave,  delighted 
he  large  and  enthusiastic  audience, 
n^ere  was  comic  relief  in  the  person  of 
jodastoret,  the  wineshop  keeper. 

There  was  a  chorus  and  an  orches- 
ra  under  the  direction  of  Edward 
lowe.    Two  performances  daily  will  be 

yen  during  the  engagement. 
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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


You  have.  I  feel  assured,  come  to  thi.s 
theatre  with  the  best  will  in  the  world. 
For  you  know  that  the  importance  cf  an 
oration  does  not  depend  on  the  place  in 
which  it  Is  delivere.1,  but  that  1  the  first 
thing  that  has  to  be  considered  Is  "What 
form  of  entertainment  is  the  theatre  going 
to  provide?"  It  it  is  a  raim".  you  wi'l 
langh:  if  a  rope-walker,  jou  will  tremble 
I^Et  he  fall;  if  a  comedian,  y<m  w.Tl  ap- 
plaud hTm,  while,  it  i>e  a  philosopher, 
you  win  learn  from  h!ai 


I 


Courteous  in  Argument. 

As   the  World  Wags: 

Allow  me  a  few  more  lines  to  ex- 
press a  regret  and  to  refute  an  im- 
putation. 

I  heartily  deplore  my  inability  to  give 
;he  worth.v  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  a 
better  idea  of  the  "narrow,  etc.,"  Cun- 
iiinghame  Graham.  T  fear  I  have  been 
hoist  with  m.v  own  petard,  for  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  latest  remarks  about  my 
friend  I  fancy  there  is  a  tone  of  acer- 
bity which  was  entirely  lacking  in  the 
comments  which  brought  me  out  of  my 
.shell.  Can  it  be  possible  that  my  re- 
marks should  have  upset  Mr.  John- 
.son's  equanimity  to  the  extent  of 
prejudicing  him  against  Canninghame 
'Jrahani?     I    hope  not. 

.Much  as  I  regret  it,  wo  will  have  to 
agree  to  differ  on  the  sub.iect. 

[  may  not  appreciate  Borrow  in  the 
Hcrkimeric  fashion,  but  I  am  far  from 
f!i     I:!""   !<:«   bonUy.      Mlhonsli    I  tlvi;! 


BoiTow'.s  Looks  Ju.st  a.';  Mr.  .loTinson 
finds  pleasure  in  Cunninghame  Gra- 
ham's, yet  thinks  their  author  "narrow, 
prejudiced,  intolerant." 

Lynn.  Sept.  10.         M.  J.  T.OPa3XTE. 

We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Johnson: 
-■Vs  the  World  Wags  : 

Graham  me  no  Grahams  and  Borrow  [ 
me  no  Borrows.    At  present  I  am  busy,  j 
harvesting   beach   plums.    Some  prefer  i 
them  put  down  for  put  up)  in  the  form  j 
of  jelly.    Some  like  tliem  for  breakfast  j 
slewed.    One  of  my  neighbors  is  f.amous : 
for  her  beach  plum  pies.    She  picks  out 
all  the  stones  before  filling, 'so  that  her 
husoand's  teeth  may  not  suffer  in  the 
fury  of  appetite.    Could  wifely  devo:'cn 
go  farther?    I  notice  that  the  blue  ja-  s 
and  the  smaller  birds  that  are  still  with 
us  eat  the  plums  raw.    I  also  observe 
that  the  finest  plums  are  close  to  the 
ground 'and  are  the  richest  when  wild 
rose  bushes  are  interwined  with  the  plum 
bush.    At  present  I  am  not  interested  in 
war  or  literature.    Even  rny  sociologicaj 
researches  are  for  the  time  suspended. 
But    I    will    say    that    the    "tone  of 
acerbity"   is  in   Mr.  Lorente's  imagin- 
ation.   I  am  not  an  "acerbatious"  per- 
son.   The  people  at  the  store  will  bear 
me  out  in  this.    There  will  be  beach 
plum    jelly    at   our   little   supper,  Mr. 
Lorente.         HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Clamport.  Sept.  14. 


War  Notes. 

It  appears  that  in  Kent,  Eng.,  a  Rus- 
sian steam  roller  is  understood  to  be  a 
semi-agTicultiural  implement  for  smooth- 
ing the  imperfect  thoroughfares  of  that 
region  for  the  advance  of  the  army. 

Is  Andrew  Nicolaevitch  Schmidt  fight- 
ing with  the  army  of  the  Tsar?  He  en- 
listed in  1796  at  the  age  of  24  and  re- 
ceived the  Order  of  St  George  and  a 
silver  medal  for  bravery  in  1812.  Five 
other  decorations  were  given  to  him, 
the  last  at  Sebastopol  for  saving  Vice 
Admiral  Nachimoff.  Schmidt  retired  in 
ii>57  with  the  rank  of  sergeant-major 
and  a  yearly  pension  of  U'OO  roubles.  In 
1908  he  journeyed  from  Tiflis  to  War- 
saw that  he  might  figure  in  a  pageant 
organized  by  his  old  regiment.  His 
hearing  then,  at  the  age  of  l:j6,  was 
good,  anil  'he  could  walk  with  the  aid 
of  a  stick. 
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was  not  tlie  opinion  of  my  master  . 
.-<  Hi.ius     for  once  when  he  saw  a  youtli  of 
.  ^  bandsome    appearance    who    remained    for  n 
long  time  without  ntteriug  a  sj-Uable,  lie  said 
to  him,  "Say  something,  that  I  may  sec  wbat 
vou  ai'C  like."    Kor  Socrates  felt  that  a  muu  j 
who  spolip  not  at  all  was  in  a  sense  Invisible,  j 
since  he  hefd  that  It  was  not  with  the  bodily 
vision,  but  with  the  mind's  eye  and  the  sight  I 
of  the  soul  that  men  should  be  regarded.  I 


A  Personal  Tribute. 

We  have  received  an  extraordinar>- 
letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Putney, 
Vt.  He  doubts  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  and  believes  him  to 
be  a  fictitious  character,  like  Prester 
John  and  Mrs.  Harris;  "there  aint -no 
such  person."  We  should  like  to  pub- 
lish Mr.  Johnson's  portrait  in  this 
column,  but  the  only  one  in  our  posses- 
sion is  a  da^erreotype  taken  about  \ 
1860.  The  little  boy  wears  a  chinchilla 
cap.  a  jacket,  a  ijroad  collar  with  tas- 
sels, and  stockings  that  are  not  tightly 
drawn.  No  one  would  see  in  this  boy 
the  sociologist  of  sociologists  who,  a.s 
a  youth,  excited  the  admiration  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  and  is  now  in  fellowship 
with  the  leading  academies  and  scien- 
tific societies  throughout  the  worid.  Even 
in  Clamport,  thoagh  perhaps  he  is  not 
fuHy  appreciated,  Mr.  .lohnson  is  treated 
witli  the  utmost  respect  and  often  con- 
sulted in  matters  of  business,  politics 
and  the  conduct  of  life.  In  Boston  he 
receives  the  megaphonio  attention  of  the 
barker  on  sight  seeing  motor  cars  "The 
gentleman  standing  in  front  ot  the 
grocery  store  and  looking  at  the  bottles 
in  the  window  is  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, the  distinguished  etc.,  etc." 

There  are  persons  who  for  many 
months  denied  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Halliday  Witherspoon.  There  are  some 
who  insist  that  the  name  George  P.  j 
Bolivar— the  name  of  our  valued  con- 
tributor in  Beverly— is  assumed.  Did 
not  Horace  Walpole  give  evidence  to 
show  that  Richard  III.  never  lived? 
Did  not  Archbishop  Whately  disprove 
the  legend  of  Napoleon? 

Mr.  lyorente,  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, we  assure  you  that  Mr.  John- 
son is  never  excited,  never  bitter  in 
argnment.  When  he  is  most  losical  and 
convincing,  his  voice  is  like  mutton  tal- 
low. He  drips  sweetness  and  light.  His 
blue  eyes  are  always  mild  and  benefi- 
cent And  when  with  a  slight  tremolo 
he  states  a  proposition  or  requests  the 
favor  ot  a  small  loan— then  he  is  irre- 
sistible. We  admit  that  he  smoked  the 
cigars  are  of  the  sort  known  as  stocky. 
I  that  is  when  he  is  in  funds;  but  he  de- 
lights chiefly  in  a  T.  D.  pipe.  He  drinks: 
but  not  to  hurt.  Once  or  twice  we 
have  heard  him  swear,  but  the  provo- 
cation was  great.  In  other  words,  he 
is  a  human  being.  With  all  his  enor- 
mous erudition  he  is  not  priggisli  or 
pedantic.  His  dress  may  give  the 
superficial  a  false  impression,  for  in 
this  res>pect  he  is  as  loose  as  ashes.  He 
of  all  men  answers  the  description  ot 
Walt  Whitman. 

Comrade  of  raftamen  an<l  loalmen.  comrade  ot 

all    wtio    sbJike    iunds   and   \vek.«me  to 

drink  and  meat. 
.\  learner  witli  the  simplest,  a  teacher  oC  the 

tJwugtitfulfSt. 
.\   iiijvice  beginning  y't  experient  of  myrind.'^ 

of  seasons. 

Of  *»?er>'  '"ue  and  caste  am  I.  of  eT^r>-  rank 

and  religion, 
.V   farmer,  mechanic  artist,  gentleman,  sailor, 
nuaker.  ' 

fan<:y-man.  rond.r.  lawyer.  pli,Tsi<'{an 


PE3JAG0GIC  AMENITIES 

j    Dr.  C  B.  Robertson  of  the  Univer- 
Isity  of  Pittsburgh  lifted  up  his  voice 
at  Washington,  Pa.,  before  the  An- 
nual School  o£  Methods,  held  there 
lor    the    teachers     of  Washington 
county.     He  advanced  boldly  these 
!  r.ropo.sitions:      The     school  ma'ana 
I  should  find  time  and  opportunity  to 
j  entertain  a  beau;  she  should  by  all 
!  means  dance,  for  dancing  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly healthful  form  of  exercise; 
s:ie  should  attend  the  moving  pic- 
1  are  shovi".    "Dr.  Robertson's  remarlis 
v.  ere  not  taken  any  too  kindly  by  the 
more  conservative  element  among  the 
school  teachers."    His  subject,  by  the 
w  ay,  was  "Monday  Gloom." 

A   practical   man,   as   ^vell   as  an 
amiable  theorist,  he  suggested  that 
t:iese  amenities  in  the  pedagogic  life 
should  be  planned  ahead  for  Friday 
and    Saturday   evenings,    so   that  a 
school  teacher  might  have ,  the  op- 
iMirtunity  to  rest  her  mind  after  the 
arduous  instruction  of  the  week. 
I     l-'or  m.any  years,  in  New  England 
'  it  least,  the  entertainment  of  a  beau 
;  l)y  a  schoolma'am  has  been  a  per- 
■  quisite     rather    than     one    of  the 
'  ;  raf:nities.    It  mattered  not  whether 
jl  the    school    teacher    were  boarded 
l|  round  or  were  a  steady  boarder  at 
\  tlie  house  of  a  villager.  The  time  for 
courting  was  on  Saturday  night,  a 
night  long  consecrated  in  villages  to 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  "sittin' 
up."    The  beau  was  sometimes  the 
oldest  boy  in  school,  a  hulking  fellow 
■jiitwardl}',  a  rough  diamond,  unap- 
preciated by  his  family  and  the  neigh- 
oors.      His    better    qualities  were 
■prought  out  by  the  scliool  teacher;  a 
Cymon  to  her  Ipliigenia.    Or  the  beau 
was  the  eldest  son  in  the  house,  the 
young  minister,  seldom  the  youngest 
and  most  impressionable  of  the  school 
committee. 

■When  /the  New  England  school 
ma'am  went  as  governess  to  a  Vir- 
ginian family  before  the  war,  the 
widower  and  his  sons  were  often 
fierce  rivals  for  her  hand  in  marriage. 
Seldom  was  her  fate  that  described 
by  "Orpheus  C.  I-Cerr"  in  "The  South- 
ein     Volunteer's    Farewell    to  His 

^vi^>." 

And  there's  that  Yankee  schoolmistress, 
you  know, 
Who  taught  our  darlings  how  to  read 
and  spell: 

Now  don't  (hie)  spend  a  cent  to  pay 
her  bill; 

If   she   aren't   tarred   and  feathered 
she'll  do  well! 

For  years  the  country  school- 
ma'am  has  made  the  best  of  wives. 
Dr.  Robertson  insisting  that  she 
siiould  have  the  sweet  privileges  of 
her  sex  is  valiantly  working  for 
eugenics.  The  "more  conservative," 
who  disapproved,  are  perhaps  like 
unto  the  ill  favored  and  lean  fle.-sheJ 
kine  of  Pharaoh's  dream.  That  the 
schoolma'am  should  dance  is  also  in 
the  line  of  eugenics.  She  should 
surely  see  the  moving  pictures  that 
she  may  give  the  fuller  instruction, 
geographical,  ethnological,  sociologi- 
cal. If  she  should  in  every  town  talk 
to  the  children,  say  once  a  week, 
.'ibout  the  merits  or  faults  in  a  film, 
leach  them  to  discriminate,  cultivate 
their  sense  of  the  beautiful,  she  would 
thus  be  a  greater  power  in  the  com- 
munity for  civic  and  aesthetic  right- 
eousness. 


l.rii 


Ladders  and  Rain.  I 

l-^s  the  World  Wags: 

Now  you  are  down  to  brass  tacks 
jwlth  a  poser  for  all.  Frequently  have  I 
asked  the  same  question:  Why  the  ar- 
rival in  town  of  the  "Ladderman,"  as 
the  ladder  merchant  is  commonly  called, 
.should  be  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  ap- 
proaching bad  weather?  I  am  still 
vvalthig  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  belief  is  deeply  rooted  in  this 
vicinity  and— let  the  scoffers  scoff!- the 
experience  of  years  all  gQes  to  prove 
that  there  is  some  mysterious  sympa- 
thy between  the  highly  respectable  and 
genial  ladderman  and  the  grim  god  ot 
storms. 

Te.<=torday  was  a  case  in  point.  The 
iadderman  passed  to  the  eastward  at  11 
^V.  M.  The  "folks"  immediately  decid- 
ed that  haying  that  afternoon  was  out 
of  the  question.  It  v,-ould  surely  rain, 
they  said.  The  sky  was  "brite  and 
fair"  then,  but  at  3  o'clock  the  rain 
started,  and  we  had  intermittent  show- 
ers until  nightfall.  The  iadderman  de- 
livered the  goods  in  good  shape. 

Explain  It  who  can?   It  is  beyond  me. 

MICHAEL,  FITZGERALD. 

East  Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Sept.  12. 


A  Beguilor  of  the  Past. 

.  Mr.   Fitzgerald  describes  the  ladder- 
man  as  "highly  respectable  and  genial." 
It  is  true    that    his    approach  is  not  \ 
feared,  except  as  a  harbinger  of  rain.  ' 
There  were  other  wanderers  In  the  good  | 
old  days  who  were  not  so  welcome.  The  j 
chief  pests  were  the  llghtnlng-rod  man,  . 
the  sewing-machine  man,  and  the  hook  | 
agent,  who  was  often  a  woman,  attract-  | 
ive  in  a  flamboyant  or  gushing  manner  1 
—as  a  gusher  she  was  more  dangerous — 
breezy  or  with  a  hard  luck  stciry,  fre- 
quently a  grass  widow.    She  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  visiting  the  president 
of  the  county  bank,    the  lawyer    who  : 
wished  to  go  to  Congress,  the  leading  ' 
dealer  in  dry  goods.     She  w-as  taking  ] 
subscriptions  for  "Prominent    Jlen    of  ' 
Hampshire  County,"  or  was  it  "Leading 
Men  of  Massachusetts?"  For  a  few  dol- 
lars more  the  victim  would  have  the 
privilege  of  a  "fine  steel  engraving"  of 
his  honorable  person.    It  was  the  time 
of  whiskers,  and  the  sample  portraits 
displayed  vast  areas  of  whiskerage.  The 
female  book  agent  was  not  timid  or  re- 
treating.   More  than    one    highly  es- 
teemed citizen  fell  into  her  trap  and 
paid  in  money  more  than  the  price  of 
the  book,  to  recover  some  foolisli  letter 
or  as  a  balm  for  an  attempted  kiss. 


The  Lightning  Rod  IVlan. 

The  lightning  rod  man  and  the  sew- 
ing   machine    man   were  wonderfully 
gifted  in  the  art  of  conversation.  The 
I  former  knew  how    many  unprotected 

barns  and  houses  had  been  struck  and 
burned  to  the  ground  for  50  miles  about 
and  for  the  last  50  years.  His  expo- 
I  sition  of  scientific  principles  awed  even 
Uncle  Amos.  But  Herman  Melville 
drew  his  portrait  in  the  sketch  "The 
'Lightning  Rod  Man."  first  published  in 
Putnam's  Magazine  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  "The  Piazza  Tales,"  one  ot 
the  best  collections  of  short  stories  ir 
-■Vmerican  literature. 

"A  lean,  gloomy  figure.  Hair  dark 
and  lank,  mattedly  streaked  over  his 
brow.  His  sunken  pitfalls  of  eyes  were 
ringed  by  indigo  halos  and  played  with 
an  innocuous  sort  of  lightning:  the 
gleam  without  the  bolt.  The  whole  man 
was  dripping."  For  he  arrived  at  Mel- 
ville's cottage  in  a  thunder  storm.  "I 
am  a  dealer  in  lightning-rods;  ni.y  spe- 
cial business  is— Merciful  heaven!  what 
a  crash!  Have  you  ever  been  struck— 
.vour  premises,  I  mean?  No?  Its  best 
to  be  provided;  by  nature,  there  are  no 
castles  in  thunder-storms;  yet,  say  but 
the  word,  and  of  this  cottage  I  can 
make  a  Gibraltar  by  a  few  waves  of 
this  wand.  Hark,  what  Himalayas  of 
concussions  »  •  •  Crash!  only  three 
pulses— less  than  a  third  of  a  mill- 
off— yonder,  somewhere  in  that  wood,  I 
passed  three  stricken  oaks  there,  ripped 
out  new  and  glittering.  The  oak  draws 
lightning-  more  than  other  timber,  liav- 
[  ing  iron  in  solution  iii  its  sap.  Tour 
floor  here  seems  oak."  A  reviewer  In 
the  Fifties  spoke  of  this  tale  as 
"grotesque  verbiage."  A  reviewer  with- 
out imagination,  unappreciatlve  of  a 
fascinating  style! 


Slickest  of  All. 

The  most  persistent,  oily  persuasive 
of  all  these  wanderers  was  the  sewing- 
machine  man.  He  drove  a  roaring  trad»> 
in  the  days  when  the  Singer,  the  Grover 
and  Baker,  and  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson, 
!n  combination  owning  certain  patcnt.s, 
kept  the  price  of  machines  absurdly 
high;  before  the  suit  of  the  Florence 
.Sewing  Machine  against  this  combin- 
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Ion  resulted  In  the  lowering  of  royal- 
«nfl  a  corresponding  drop  In  prices. 

■  insttered  not  whether  there  was  al- 
;idy  a  eewlnn  machine  In  the  house, 
he  visitor  at  once  demonstrated  its 

■  feriorlty  to  the  one  he  had  In  his 
<  :LKon.    His    demonstration    was  priic- 

■il.    Hp  rould  sew — ye  gods,  how  he 
•  >  '       Willi   tbe   new  machine 
all  sorts  o£  Ingenious!  and 
lo     attachments.      Yes.  he 
.  ,  vii>l   ti.krt  the  old  one  In  exchangrc, 
'.ihouKh  It  was  really  only  scrap  lion 
•id  worthless  wood.    There  was  no  need 
r  p.iyini;  the  balance  at  once.  Hi.'i 
hllanthroplc  firm  existed  only  for  HkIU- 
■ling   the    burden    of    country  people 
— that  Is  the  only  word  to  descr.l  •■ 
.n  sewing  m.ichlne  agent  of  40  and  .'  il 
.  ar.i  ago.    Tl*e  tin   pedlar  was  .sil. m 
thI   dull'wltted    In   comparison.       Tl  e 
;mp  man  was  nothing  but  a  stammer'-r 
Mr.  Fitigerald's  question  remains  iin- 
iiswered.     Does  the   ladderman  bnr.; 
.  iiln  In  England?    Are  there  ladderni.-ii 
here?    Meanwhile  let  us  ask  whether 
,e  superstition  ever  prevailed  In  New 
"ngland  that  a  cow  gives  bloody  milk 
ifter  one  of  the  family  has  killed  a 
.obinT 


^  !h  '^nP  meartow  ; 

;,ua  ..I.O  torvM  viKiiKh  :.r  a  thousind  el.- 
ph«nL<:  bul  *l)c  little  body  of  a  man  dcrours 
„»ro  tb»n  all  otber  llTlng  .  r.  ^itures.  We  do 
not  eat  to  nati&fy  banger,  bat  ambition;  we 
are  dead  while  we  an  alive  and  om-  houses 
>r*  BO  much  our  tombs,  that  a  man  might 
vv-rite  onr  epitaphs  upon  our  ttrr  doors. 


AN  ALLEGED  DECAY 


Frof.  Stephen  Leacock's  article  on 
the  "decay  of  American  humor,"  re- 
cently published  in  an  English 
periodical,  has  provoked  replies.  Some 
if  them  are  in  the  "Tu  quoque"  or 

You're  another"  manner,  for  Prof. 
Leacock,  a  Canadian,  is  also  reputed 
to  be  a  humorist.  He,  too,  has  writ- 
ten sketches  that  have  been  collected  ' 
in  volumes.  A  few  of  them,  as  "My 
Financial  Career,"  is  gently  amusing, 

•  ut  the  majority  of  the  sketches  are 
;.ibored    and    would    hardly  excite 

lughter  even  if  read  after  a  public 
dinner  and  heard  in  the  hour  of  al- 
coholic tolerance.  .  , 
But  has  American  humor  dete-' 
riorated?  Are  "Mr.  Dooley,"  Mr. 
'  leorge  Ade,  Mr.  George  Fitch,  un- 
■vorthy   followers  of  the  men  who 

nade  thi.s  humor  famous  the  world 
yund? 

The  creator  of  Sam  Slick  and  th«| 
.hithor  of  "Georgia  Scenes"  are  little! 
known    today.     The    former   was  a 

Blue  Nose."  The  latter  came  to  life 
again  some  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  was  accused  of  lifting 
a  scene  in  his  "Trumpet  Major"  from 
the  Georgian's  description  of  a  mil- 
itia meeting.  "John  Phoenix,"  a  rare 
humorist,  is  still  cherished  by  some, 
who  enjoy  finding  in  his  two  vol- 
umes the  sources  for  some  of  "Mark 
Twain's"  pages.  "Doesticks"  is  for- 
gotten. Then  came  "Artemus  "Ward," 
■  Artemus  the  Delicious"  as  Charles 
Reade  characterized  him,  Artemus, 
many  of  whose  sayings  have  entered 
into  the  familiar  speech  of  Americana, 
.\rtemus  the  greatest  of  them  all,  who 
IS  still  quoted  in  leaders  of  solemn 
Knglish  journals.  Unlike  "Josh  Bil- 
lings'' he  ^id  not  rely  chiefly  on  bad 
spelling;  yet  there  are  sayings  of 
Billings,  which  in  ordinary  English 
remind  one  of  Ben  Franklin's  ap- 
•ithegms  or  the  shrewd  common  sense 
of  Jonas  in  the  RoUo  books.  "Or- 
pheus C.  Kerr,"  Charles  H.  Webb, 

•  Max  Adeler,"  will  bear  re-reading. 
Then  there  is  "Mark  Twain,"  who, 
alas,  in  his  later  years  took  himself 
seriously  and  wrote  in  a  polemical 
vein  about  .Shakespeare-Bacon  and 
Christian  Science.  We  have  not  men- 
tioned the  political  satirists,  as 
'Petroleum  V.  Nasby"  and  the  au- 
thor of  "The  New  Gospel  of  Peace." 

It  is  true  that  no  humorous  weekly 
lias  equalled   Vanity   Fair   with  its 
staff   of    brilliant   writers,    but  are 
there  now  no  humorists  that  main- 
tain   the    American    traditions  and 
show  the  characteristics  of  American  ■ 
humor'.'     The   three  names  already  j 
mentioned   are   enough,    though  Mr. 
i^eorge    M    Cohan    has    had  happy 
thoughts  humorously  expressed.  After 
all,   a   humorist,    whatever   his  na-' 
tionality.  must  be  met  Ifalf  way.  A 
man  without  a  sense  of  humor  finds 
humor  inexplicable,  dull,  foolish.  Thus 
he    mifeses    half    of    life.  Prudence' 
should   prevent  him   frorm  exposing 
his  mental  lack,  especially  in  print.. 
Least  of  all  should  a  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  find  the  grapes  of  his  fel- 
low-workers sour. 


Our  Friend  Scatleitger.  i 

A.<!  the  ■World  Waj?s:  I 
If  Mr.  Herkimer  John.son  has  not  yet 
reached  the  letter  "V"  in  his  great  en- 
cyclopaedia, and  the  subject  "Victuals- 
is  yet  to  be  considered,   perhaps  the 

recent  discovery  of  . 
ScallenKer.  a  former  resident  of  New- 
ton, may  interest  him.  It  has  remained 
for  mv  wealthy  friend  to  contribute 
something  to  the  art  of  eating.  He  haa 
solved  the  problem  of  eating  corn  on 
the  ear  antiseptically  and  aesUietically. 

Tbe  dlsco\'ery  was  not  a  chance  one— 
perhaps  the  better  term  would  be  •  m- 
ventlon."  Mr.  Scallenger  has  improyed 
on  many  house  customs  and  dining 
room  contentions  which  many  of  us 
had  accepted  blindly.  It  was  Mr.  bcal- 
lenger.  for  example,  who  so  arranged 
hif^f^nt  door  toocker  that  when 
touched  It  rang  ^ 
is  the  only  roan  I  ^f^  ^ 

fnont  Of  his  house  at  mght  a  well  11- 
Snated  sign,  carrying  the  street 
numberand  the  names  of  those  mem- 
C^r"  of  the  family  who  are  at  hoine  to 
(The  arrangement  of  the  digits 
^TT^^  street  number,  one  above  the 
^Le^insr^  of  Bide  by  side  leads  to 
some  confusion,  but  the  whole  idea 
iswt  affected  thereby.)  He  was  the 
nio^er  in  the  Chestnut  Hill  secUon 
fn^he  use  of  ox-blood  awnings  over 
^e^ck  door.  He  i§^  the  only  house- 
hold e?  I  know  whos%  servants  wear 
numbers  on  their  lapels,  like  w^te- 
in  a  hotel  or  a  restaurant  Mr.  bcal 
"  «r  It  was  who  originated  the  prac-  I 

r2  skiro?  foU-^rato-L^^h^  b 
^bfis^^^vin^sK 

far.^  wifh  Latin  inscriptions  at  the  end 
of  Sch  row,  so  that  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Sea  1- 
lenler  or  the  Scotch  gardener,  can  tell 
bv  i  mere  glance  at  a  card  and  a  Latjn- 
Engli^" lexicon  just  what  is  planted 
the^e  The  garden  hour  glass  is  dia- 
m^d  studdel-it  is  ^id  to  be  the  only 
of  the  kind  in  Massachusetts. 


i  >  ou 
gnaiM,'^  t*' 

Bomei  *sweel  wine  ajid  i.no«;  the  snow 
mb«t  certainly  I  shall  charge  to  your 
aceepnt,  aj  a  rarity  that  will  not  keep. 
Beslaes  all  these  curious  dishes,  there 
were  oUves  of  Andalusia,  Eourds,  shalota, 
anA  a  tiundred  other  dainties  equally 
sumptuous. 


CHANGES  IN  NAMES 


English  as  He  Speaks  It. 

Mr  ScaUenger-s  unerring  eye  for  effect 
is  rfiown  most  strikingly,  perhaps,  m 
me  faTily  monogram,  which  appears 
on  his  sUver,  automobiles,  china,  cloth- 
dgarettes.  cigar  bands    lap  robes 
even  the  homeliest  kitchen  cooking 
taplements.   The  letters  S.  V.  S.  are  sol 
SSst"^v  and  ingeniously  interwoven; 
that  I  doubt  if  anybody  can  make  out 
the  monogram  who  has  not  been  told 
tbatTt  "s  a  monogram  and  that  two  of! 
Jhe  letters  are  S  and  V.    Finally  Mr. 
Stillenger  has  more  finials  on  his  house, 
_n  are  visible  from  one  view  point-, 
more  consistent  change  In  the  Personnel, 
of  his  servants,  a  larger  amount  of  sec- 
ond class  mall  and  a  voice  of  greater| 

carrying  power  than  any  other  two  me» 
in  the  section.  Those  who  scor  at  bin 
because  he  speaks  in  moments  of  stress, 
of  "bronichal"  troubles,  "neuraligia,'_'_ 
"hydarangeas,"  Harvard  "athaletes" 
and  the  "Luthrean"  church  do  not  know 
of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  man. 

Corn  Without  Crossness. 

To  retmTi  to  the  com: 

Mr.  ScaUenger's  improvement  on  the 
old  method  of  eating  green  com  was 
demonstrated  at  a  private  breakfast 
last  week— a  breakfast  rather  than  a 
noonday  meal  because  Mr.  Scallenger 
wished  to  attend  a  double-header  at 
Fenway  Park  in  the  afternoon  and  was 
afraid  that,  if  he  gave  his  party  at 
noon,  the  guests  would  stay  so  late  that 
he  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  pitchers  warming  up.  There 
were  five  guests,  all  men.  We  noticed 
at  each  plate  six  little  packages,  made 
of  glazed  paper,  each  marked  " Anti- 
septic" in  red  ink.  They  puzzled  us,  I 
think,  but,  all  of  us  being  urbane  gentle- 
men (ablative  absolute  of  cause  or  con- 
cession) we  made  no  comment.  Per- 
sonally,' I  thought  that  the  packages  ; 
might  contain  toothpicks,  one  for  each 
course. 

The  green  com  cam©  on  after  the 
bacon  and  eggs.  Mr.  Scallenger  anoint- 
ed his  steaming  ear  with  butter,  in  the 
usual  way,  laid  it  down  on  the  bread 
and  butter  plate  and,  with  a  most  en- 
I  viable  savoir  faire  (how  we  admired 
him:),  tore  the  ends  oft  the  six  recep- 
tacles. From  each  he  pulled  gently, 
while  we  watched  him  covertly,  a  little 
rubberized  siik  finger  tip.  He  placed 
them  on  the  thumb  and  first  two  fin- 
gers of  each  hand  and  began  eating  th<». 
corn  with  deep,  but  silent,  bite-s.  Wa 
fell  into  line.  The  corn  finished,  we 
doffed  the  finger  tips  and  placed  them 
with  the  dismantled  ears. 

Could  anything  be  simpler  or  more 
fastidious?        J.  CLAUDIUS  JONES. 

Brookline,  Sept.  12. 


Lovers  of  old  Boston,  respecters  of 
traditions,  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
Avery  street  will  not  bear  another 
name.  Perhaps  those  wishing  a  change 
were  inspired  by  the  action  of  the 
Tsar  in  making  his  modem  capital 
Petrograd.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
city  will  not  miss  the  prefix  "St.," 
for  Russians  did  not  use  It,  nor  did 
the  Finns,  Swedes,  or  other  Scandl 
navians.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  makes 
the  statement  that  the  very  few  edu- 
icated  Englishmen  "who  were  careless 
of  being  thought  pedantic"  always 
ispoke  of  "Petersburg,"  but  these  lat- 
>ter  were  "as  small  in  number  as  are 
those  who  dare  to  speak  of  Trafalgar 
as  Trafflegar." 

Years  ago  Frederick  the  Great  de- 
creed that  his  palace,  Potsdam,  should 
be  known  for  all  time  as  "Frledrlchs- 
kron."  He  built  the  palace  at  end  of 
I  the  Seven  Tears'  War  to  show  that 
!  he  was  not  Impoverished.    On  Its  GU- 
I' pola  he  placed  three  nude  figures  rep- 
resenting Maria  Theresa,  Elisabeth  of 
I  Russia  and  La  Pompadour,  each  with 
!her  back  turned  toward  her  country. 
'  The  three  supported  his  crown.  Hence 
the  name.    The  present  Emperor  re- 
stored the  original  name  to  the  pal- 
ace. 

In  modern  times  other  capitals  have 
taken  a  new  name.  Tokyo  was  long 
known  to  school  boys,  whoso  gi  ■ 
raphles,  placed  erect  upon  the  di  - 
concealed  dime  novels  of  adventure 
on  western  plains,  as  Tedo,  and  later 
Yedzo.  The  German  part  of  Buda- 
Pesth,  that  Is,  Buda,  Is  still  called 
Ofen  by  some,  la  history,  romance 
and  art  Petersburg,  with  or  without 
the  prefix,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


Names  of  streets  have  often  been 
changed  for  patriotic  or  political  rca- 
Isons.     They  have  been  changed  In 
Paris  and  BerUn  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  to  show  resentment 
land  contempt;   but  In  Paris,  as  no 
doubt  in  other  ciUes,  the  visitor  for 
many  years  ha.s  looked  In  vain  for 
names    once    familiar.    The  Avenue 
Josephine  in   Paris   is  an  example.! 
How  many  Americans  fairly  at  home 
In  that  city  know  which  of  the  exist- 
ing avenues  bore  the  name  of  the 
Empress,  or  where  her  statue  stood? 
Cities  thus  lose  in  historical  signifi- 
1  cance  and  in  archaeological  interest 
1  Albany  in  New  York  was  fooUsh  to 
exchange   Patroon  for  a   name  less 
I  characteristic  in  designaUng  a  street, 
j  Villages  and  hamlets  are  thus  the 
•prey  of  the  ambitiously  genteel.  For 
1  Edmonds  Ponds  we  now  have  Cas- 
'  tadeville.  but  for  such  changes  it  is 
jnot  necessary  to  go  outside  of  this 
'commonwealth.    Many  Indian  names 
I  have  perished  with   the  tribes  who 
Igave  them.    Quaint  names  Invented 
by    early    settlers    have    been  con- 
demned as  old-fashioned,  foolish,  or 
coarse.    But  who  would  not  rather 
see  a  view  of  Cape  Cod  from  Shoot 
Flying  Hill  than  from  the  same  hiU 
named  after  some  local  poUtician  or 
by   some    disturbing   associaUon  of 
amateur    climbers    and  trampers? 
Avery  street  itself  has  borne  other 
names,  but  to  Bostonians  now  living 
it  has  always  been  and  should  remain 
Avery. 


the  school  were  "loo  lamiliar  with  the  : 
color  of  her  hosiery."  The  force  of  this  ' 
objection  depends  on  the  underpinning, 
the  structure  and  architecture  of  the 
teacher;  also  on  the  color  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  hose.  Youth  cannot  be  in- 
structed at  a  too  early  age  in  the  power 
of  the  beautiful. 

But  this  teacher  used  "objectionablo 
and  slangy  phrases"  in  speaking  to  th.- 
dear  children.  Slie  would  say.  "Mind 
your  own  business,"  "Cut  it  out."  "Do' 
you  get  mcr'  "Are  you  onT'  Certainly 
"Mind  your  own  business"  Is  not  slang, 
nor  is  it  objectionable.  It  is  a  homel>- 
and  sensible  adage.  Following  It,  the 
Ferguson  family  in  Pennsylvania  gained 
a  great  fortune.  (The  accent  in  this 
branch  of  the  Ferguson  family  falls  on 
the  "u.")  Nor  do  we  see  anything  ob- 
jectionable in  the  other  phrases.  They  , 
are  concise,  to  the  point,  not  beyond  the  i 
comprehension  of  little  WiUic,  the  dul- 
lard, and  sulky  Miss  Jane. 

One  boy  wore  "corduroy  pants"  that 
squeaked  as  he  walked.  The  teacher  re- 
ferred to  him  once  or  twice  as  "otir  little 
music  box."  The  jurist  might  say  that' 
any  boy  who  wears  ''pants"  Is  legiti- 
mately subject  to  ridicule.  But  suppose 
they  were  breeches  or  trousers  or  pan- 
taloons or  unmentionables;  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  boy  squeaked.  The  teach- 
er instead  of  taking  a  ruler,  slapping  i 
him,  boxing  his  ears,  or  administering 
the  punishment  that  seriously  affected 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  in  after  years, 
indulged  in  a  light  but  rebuking  pleas- 
antry. Miss  Wetherell  has,  it  seem.%  the 
saving  grace  of  humor. 

"It  was  related  that  the  boys  of  her 
school  once  killed  a  skimk  and  with 
their  clothing  reeking  with  the  odor. 
Miss  Wetherell,  Instead  of  dismissing 
the  school  and  giving  the  boys  their 
liberty  for  the  afternoon,  compelled 
them  to  remain  throtxgh  the  session." 
An  admirable  disciplinarian!  In  the 
first  place  the  boys  should  have  buried 
their  clothes  at  once.  This  they  owed  to, 
the  fond  parents  who  had  bought  or 
made  the  garments.  In  the  second  place, 
they  had  no  right  to  insult  the  teacher 
by  bringing  into  her  presence  the  stench 
of  their  quarry.  For  her  benzoin,  attar 
of  roses  sweet  violets,  frankincense. 

Is  it  possible  that  she  is  regarded  as 
r,  "poor  discipUnairian"?  Would  that  we 
.  re  young  and  could  go  to  her  school: 


Mrs.  Sinclair  on  Hair. 

Few  men  will  applaud  Mrs.  Upton 
Sinclair  for  her  argument  in  favor  of 
short  hair  for  women.  It  is  possible 
that  short  hair  becomes  her,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  talk  to  her 
long-haired  sisters  as  the  fox  In  the 
fable.  Her  reasons  are  insufficient: 
■  Nervous  strain  of  a  heavy  head  of 
hair";  "the  nuisance  of  washing  and 
the  cost  of  shampooing";  cutting  the 
hair  malces  a  woman  look  younger  after 
she  turns  gray."  That  depends  on  the 
woman.  More  than  one  acknowledged 
beauty  has  prematurely  gray  hair  and 
black  eyes,  eyes  like  the  flshpools  in 
Heshbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim. 
The  voices  of  all  the  sages  and  amor- 
ists are  raised  against  you,  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair. You  should  read  the  eloquent 
words  of  Apuleius  In  "The  Golden 
Ass,"  the  eulogy  of  long  and  abundant 
hair,  inspired  by  the  sight  of  FoUs,  the 
desirable  one.  As  for  the  boredom  of 
constant  attention,  the  merely  decent 
daily  treatment  of  the  body  is  "a 
,  chore."  Hair  cut  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  washing  it  is  a  shabby  excuse 
for  laziness  and  slovenliness.  It  would 
not  always  be  prudent  to  examine 
closely  a  woman  of  this  kind  behind 
her  ears.  Was  it  not  Samuel  Bowles, 
the  elder,  who  once  described  a  con- 
vention held  In  the  Connecticut  valley 
as  constituted  of  "short-haired  women 
and  long-haired  men"?  Beauty  may 
draw  us  with  a  single  hair,  but  men  do 
not  wish  to  find  that  hair  short  any 
more  than  they  wish  to  come  upon  it  In 
the  soup. 


Satan's  Artillery. 

Speaking  of  Krupp  and  Kruppism  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  French  and  British 
artillery,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Napoleon  told  Sir  Colin  Campbell  at 
Eliba  that  he  had  profited  by  reading  in 
"Paradise  Lost"  the  passage  -where 
Satan  bronght  up  his  cannon  against 
Michael  and  the  heavenly  anny: 

When,  behold. 
Not  distant  far  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approaching    gross    and    Huge,    hi  hollow 
cube 

Training  hi-s  devilish  enginery,  tmpalen  _ 
On  every  side  with  sliadowing  SQuadroo* 
deep. 

I  To  'hide  the  fraud. 

I  Napoleon  said  that  he  adopted  tWs 
manoeuvre  at  Austerlitz.  The  account 
of  the  battle  answers  Milton's  imaginary 
conflict. 


How  happened  It,  my  friend,  that  yoa 
did  not  keep  your  engagement  the  other 
night  to  «ap  with  me?  But  take  notice, 
justice  ia  to  be  had  and  I  expect  you 
shall  fully  reimburse  me  the  eipenaa  I 
was  at  to  treat  yon:  which,  let  me  tell 
you.  wa.'  no  small  sum.    I    -ad   r-  -  ,-r-d 


A  philosopher  has  no  more  to  do  than 
•  o  speak  property  and  In  words  that  ex-, 
press  his  meajiing.  And  this  may  be  done  , 
without  tossing  of  the  hands,  stamping,  or 
any  other  violent  agitation  of  the  body. 
wlUiout  either  the  vanity  of  th.;  theatre 
on  tJie  one  hand,  or  an  Insipid  -heaviness 
on  the  other  .  »  •  Who  is  there  that 
,wonld  not  rather  hare  a  healing  than  i 
Vhetorlcal  physician?  But  for  esteeming 
anr  man  purely  upon  the  score  of  his 
rtetorlc.  I  would  as  soon  choose  a  pHot  for 
a  good  head  of  hair. 

In  School. 

Parents  in  a  neighboring  town  object 
to  a  -  h^nroacher  for  several  rea.^ons.  f 
<  t  appears  tliat  the  v 


THE  DERBY  HAT 


A  diritressihg  report  is  going  abol 
that  the  Derby  Ivit  will  disappear 
this  country  if  the  war  continues  (< 
many  months.  Articles  that  ent 
into  its  manufacture  will  not  be  in 
ported  and  the  present  stock  will  soc 
be  exhaugjed.  The  report  is  "dl: 
tressing"  because  this  form  of  hat' 
worn  b\  ■  ns 


j.  .  provideJ  the  wearer  pay  some 
jlention  to  the  structure  of  his  heaj 
Is  not  in  awe  of  the  prevailing 
■Pthion. 

Avhy  is  this  hat  the  'Derb^"?  Was 
named  after  the  Earl  of  Derby  or 
fter  the  celebrated  horse  race?  The 
racles— that  is,  the  slang  dictionaries 
-are  dumb.    The  gibus,  opera  hat. 
rush    hat,    accordeon,    was  named 
fter  Mr.  Gibus,  the  hatter  and  in- 
entor.      The     Kossuth     hat,  once 
reatly  in  fashion,  needs  no  explana- 
ion.    Sir  James  Murray  derives  the 
rigin  of  the  "billycock"  from  "buUy 
ocked"— probably   meaning  "Cocked 
ifter  the  fashion  of  the  bullies";  but 
here  are  many  who  prefer  to  believe 
hut  this  hat  was  iijdde  fashionable 
one    William    Coke,    who  wore 
roudly  one  first  designed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
iam  Bowler,  a  hatter;   and  as  Billy 
;oke,  a  nephew  of  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
was  '  a    popular    person,    the  name 
•billycock"  came  into  general  usage. 
;it     appears,     however,     that  the 
■bowler"  has  had  other  names.  Re- 
..ppearing  in  the  early  seventies— for 
the  hats  of  men  as  those  of  women 
have  their  periods  of  retirement— it 
was  known  in  England  as  the  "deer-  ] 
stalker,"  and  about  the  time  of  Water-  , 
loo    the    shape    and    material  were 
identified  as  the  "wagoner."  i 
The    orthodox    Derby    is     black,  ! 
though  there   have  been  brave  at- 
tempts to  substitute  the  brown.  King 
George  V.  gave  dignity  to  the  latter 
a  year  ago.    Just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  present  war  writers  on 
fa.shion   announced   in   London  that 
the  green  bowler  would  be  put  on  the 
market.     This   would   have  pleased 
the  Ea-l  of  Harrln"-:ton,  who  always 
^vore  a  sage-green  hat  out  of  doors 
that  the  birds  might  not  be  fright- 
ened   His  hats,  of  course,  were  made 
for  him.  and  he  had  the  habit  of 
standing  on  them  when  submitted  to 
l,is  approval.    One  that  then  showed 
a  dent,   however  small,  was  imme- 
diately rejected, 
\     Again,  why  "Derby"?    Forty  years 
ii     ago  a  cravat  bo  voluminous  that  it 
iB  allowed  one  shirt  to  be  worn  at  least 
a  week  was  known  as  the  "Stanley." 
It  was  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
lazy  and  the  impecunious.    Is  there 
ny     legend     connected     with  the 
Derby"?    Did  the  name  spring  sud- 
denly from  the  brain  of  a  hatter,  mad 
or  sane?    Whatever  the  origin  of  the 
name,  the  hat  itself  is  In  this  coun- 
try the  hat  of  the  great  majority. 
Aesthetes  have  declaimed  againstr-lt 
as  hideous,  but  one  artist.  Sir  James 
Linton,  defended  it  nobly:    "It  was 
worn  by  the  Greeks.   What  was  good 
enough  for  Athens  ought  to  do  for 
London.    Why,  even  Mercury  wore  a 
bowler  hat— If  the  Greek  vases  are  to 
be  believed— and  if  he  put  wings  into 
it,    it   was  "only   by   way   of  trim- 
ming."   It  would  be  a  pity,  then,  if 
the  dwellers  in  the  modern  Athens 
were    soon    to    be    Derby-less,  or 
obliged  to  appear  In  rusty  and  Um- 
ber-rimmed Fpecimens  of  past  years. 


a  duke  or  a  prince  or  a  -j-oup;^  L.vi^i^ 
aristocrat  should  look  the  part.  How 
refrestaing  it  is  to  see  an  English  com- 
Baay  in  comedy  or  musical  show!  ims 
w  that  man  may  oft  the  stage  t«3  a 
ohe^  lot.  even  a  cad,  but  as  the  Hon- 
orable Percy  or  as  Prince  Bombermo 
be  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  Bast 
ade  Adonis  or  'Arry  on  a  ^^"^  ^ol'd^^" 
Some  of  us  remember  the  double  sextet 
to  tie  first  performance  of  "Florodora 
in  Boston.  The  members  were  suppotea 
S  te^es  aiid  gentlemen.  The  ^™ 
gave  the  iUnskm ;  the  mei^ah  the  men  . 
^  ogled.  ti«y   winked;  wore 
a«ir  dothes  as  if  they  were  under  bonds 
SHetaxn  them  to  the  lender  >n  good 
eonation;   some   of  them   needed  the 
razor;  others  showed  imperfections  m 
^tk  American  dentistry;  notf^^.f 
at  them  could  possibly  have  been  m- 
««»d  to  an  English  garden  party.   Mr.  ; 
S  Huxter  was  a  glorious  Apollo  m 
^STgo  higher  on  the  dr«r^tlc 
S^r.  How  seldom  are  the  guests  at  a 
tawe  or  at  a  ban  ^/P^^^'fYl 
<tt  the  IjiSh  life  imagined  by  the  in- 

Keniois  author '.   

A  good  many  years  ago  there  .^a 
,peciS^  a^r  known  as  tte^; 
Soober."   He  wotUd  come  on  the  ^age 
speech    something    like  tlus. 
aga^o  the  old  chateau!  Its 
^  l^yeaxs   since    X   h-ve  se^ 
BKrther   arKj   little   Claire  I^^l'.'f'^ 
aaire.    I  wonder  what  she  looks  ^ke 
iKTOT.  Ah,  there  she  comes.   O  aajre. 
^  with  that,  by  a  nimble  and  dexte^ 
^ZvemS  he  would  shoot  his  cuff 
1  far  beyond  the  melodrama.tic  frock  coat^ 
Srfter   this   despised    far-shooter  Uian 
!  many  of  tbe  actors  who  today  ape  gen- 
Si^    Is  the  reason  for  the  superioi'i^' 
of  so'  many  EngUstanen  in  minor  parte 
i  parts  that  fill  and  round  out  a^ge 
'  S^e.  only  this:  that  the  theatre  at- 
in  England   a  higher  grade  of 
mfin.  men  that  have  had  greater  ad- 
^aS  than  in   the  United  States? 
X^^t  speailng  of  Mr.  Jojoa  Drew, 
1  T^ho   too   often  in   the  past  has  been 
rfrieSy  a  tastefully  drrased  man  with 
!  his  handa  in  his  pockets:         acre  not 
jeferring  to  Mr.  Otis  Skmner,  the  first 
of  our  romantic  actors  today,  an  actor 
lAo  would  grace  the  stage  of  any  coim- 
try  or  any  time;  nor  to  actors  hbe  the 


<-  -4  .  \\c-  like  Mr.  Ua  vito  •  ■.  .-^i  1 
liis  lighter  moods." 

The  mth  performance  of  The  Great 
Adventure"  in  London  took  place  on 
Sept.  5.  The  run  of  "Kismet"  ended 
with  the  550th  performance  on  Sept.  12. 
■  Miss  Marie  Tempest  has  been  singing 
a  new  patriotic  song,  "Who's  for  the 
Flag,"  at  the  Empire  in  London. 

Manv  oft  the  leading  theatres  in  Lon- 
don have  agreed  to  admit  members  of 
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'A  theatrical  manager  has  advertised 
for  "ladies  and  gentlemen  of  distinction" 
to  take  part  in  a  melodrama  he  purposes 
to  produce.  "When  I  show  in  my  pro- 
duction a  big  hall  on  the  'avenue,'  I 
mean  to  avoid  confusion  as  to  whether 
Fifth  avenne  is  meant  or  one  of  the 
gashouse  thoroughfares."  For  this  ad- 
vertisement and  explanation,  he  has 
been  ridiculed.  The  World,  for  example, 
asks  editorially:  "If  a  manager  wants 
'society  people'  for  stage  balls,  he  may 
want  real  burglars  and  white-slavers 
for  his  underworld  drama,  and  bankers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  dukes,  heiresses  and 
college  undergraduates  for  'comedies  of 
manners'  and  musical  shows." 

The  manager  and  the  audience  havs 
a  right  to  expect  that  if  a  character  in 
a  pla^•  is  supposed  to  be  a  person  of 
Kpntle  breeding  and  used  to  the  man- 
ners of  polite  society,  he,  or  she,  should 
not  by  any  awkwardness  of  bearing, 
coarseness  of  manner,  uneasiness  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  at  once  dispel  the  illu- 
sion. It  is  true  that  even  among  "our 
best  people"  there  are  men  and  women 
with  abominable  manners ;  there  are 
gfccse  among  the  swans  :  there  are  guests 
who  are  not  so  "distingui.shed"  in  ap- 
pearance a.<!  the  waiters.  But  in  a  com- 
edy of  manners  on  the  stage  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  see  men  who  wear 
their  clothes  as  though  they  were  u.sed 
Ty  tbom  and  women  who  outwardly  show 


admirable  Mr.  John  Masoh  and  others 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  all ;  but 
to  many  industrious,  honest  comediaJis, 
who  when  cast  in  the  part  of  a  walking 
or  standing  or  sitting  gentleman,  are 
curiously   ill   at   ease,   ineffective,  and 
som^mes  ludicrous. 
It  seems  to  be  now  assured  that  the 
I  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
1  chestra  will  be  given  here  as  usual.  The 
i  date  of  Dr.  Muck's  sailing  from  a  Euro- 
pean  port  has  been   announced.  The 
statement  has  also  been  made  that  the 
orchestra,  as  a  whole,  will  be  practical- 
ly the  same.  A  few  of  the  leading  mem- 
.  bers  volunteered  to  fight  for  theii-  coun- 
|!  try,  or,  in  some  cases,  were  summoned, 
but  for  various  reasons  they  were  re- 
jected or  excused.  It  has  been  whispered 
that  Dr.  Muck  himself  was  anxious  to 
serve  Germany  and  gain  a  nearer  view 
of  a  battle  than  that  afforded  by  Rich- 
ard Strauss  in  his  symphonic  poem  des- 
i;  criptive  of  a  hero's  life.    Some  have  al- 
ii ready  begun  to  wonder  about  the  possi- 
bility  of  securing  "novelties."  They  have 
no  reason  to  be  disquieted.    Many  new 
1  and  unfamiliar  works  are  already  on  the 
shelves  of  music  shops  in  this  country. 
The  library  of  the  orchestra  contains 
music  that"  has  not  yet  been  performed 
There  are  many  and  important  works 
that  have  been  played  here  during  the 
last  ten  years  only  once,  and  are  almost 
unknown.  Then  there  is  the  great  store- 
house of  compositions  that  may  be  char- 
acterized as  familiar,  but  not  too  f aim  - 
iar.    No  doubt  some  of  the  solo  violin- 
ists that  had  been  engaged  will  not  be 
able  to  visit  this  country.    Mn  .Krei|lei 
^  in  the  Austrian  army;  Jlr^Thibaud  is 
of  course,  in  the  service  of  France.  Ma.v 
S  the  lives  of  both  be  spared!  "^""^^ZZ^ 
there  were  no  soloist       t^t^ifbP  a  touf  i 
the  coming  season  would  still  be  a  brill 
iant  one.    For  the  "'''^he^^tra  "nder  Dr^ 
'  ATnrk  is  the  great,  supreme  soloist.  Even 
i!  ^it^^    Kflisler  playing  Beethoven's 
concerto,  or  ^^ith  Mr.  P^^derewsW  play^ » 
ing  his  own  composition,  the  orchestra 
"vides  the  attention,  the  pleasure  and 
he  applause  with  the  virtuoso^  No 
infrequently  a  soloist  is  only  an  inter  , 
ruption,  a  disturber.  I 


Theatre 
and 


"Outcast,"  a  play  ! 
by  H.   H.   Davies,  i 
was    produced    at  j 
Concert  Hall  Wyndham's    Thea-  I 
tre,  London,  on  Sept.  1.   Mr.  Davies  may  | 
ha.ve  had  Brieux's  "Les  Hannetons"  m  i 
mind  when  he  wrote  it.    A  man,  having  | 
beeen  jilted,  takes  a  mistress  from  the  , 
demi-monde.    She  falls  in  love  with  hmi 
and  is  unhappy  and  resentful  at  last 
when  she  sees  that  she  cannot  share 
fully  in  his  life.    The  woman  that  had  , 
Jilted  him  and  married  anotlier  is  also  i 
unhappy.   She  comes  to  him  and  be  puts 
aside  for  her  sake  mistress  No.  1  and  Is 
not  too  much  pleased  with  No.  2.  The 
wife  at  last  finds  out  that  she  likes  her 
husband  well  enough  to  go  back  to  hira, 
and   the  lover   realizes  that   he  owes 
something  to  his  tirst  mistress.  The 
wife  goes  back  to  her  home,  and  the 
lover  is  again  with  No.  1.   Notiimg  could 
be  fairer  than  that.    "The  man  is  cal- 
lously and  the  wife  pathetically  fickle.  ! 
The  demi-mondaine  m  her  sentimental  j 
v.'HA-  IK  the  mo;^t  hnman  figure  of  the 
,|        .    :  f  i.sy  to  believe  in  | 


ail   branches  of  the  British   forces  in 
uniform  at  half  price. 

An  orchestral  suite  by  Bela  Bartok, 
a  Hungarian,  was  produced  at  a  jjrom- 
enade  concert  in   London  on   Sept.  1. 
"The  Hungarian  idiom  is  here  stripped 
of  all  redundant  ornament,    but  the 
constructive  process  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy.  There  is  practically  no  attempt 
at  polyphony.   The  utmost  attempted  in 
the  direction  of  melodic  combination  is 
an  occasional  duet.   But  the  idiom  it- 
self is  presented  in  an  unaccustomed 
purity.    One  of  its  features,  the  exotic 
lack  of  symmetry  in  metre  as  distin- 
guished  from   rhythm,   becomes  some- 
v,  nat  monotonous  through  lack  of  in- 
genious treatment— a  defect  that  Bartok 
has  remedied  in  subsequent  works.  The 
resultant  feelbig  of  length  is,  however, 
relieved  in  the  last  movement,  which 
has  a  characteristic  entrain."   At  this 
concert  Sir  Henry  Wood  conducted  the 
first  performance  of  his  new  orchestral 
I  version  of  the  Russian  national  anthem. 
;|     The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  "La 
Brabanconne,"    Belgium's    national  an- 
them, wa&jtritten  by  Jenneal  and  com- 
posed   by    Francois,  van  Campenhout 
(1779-1S4S),  a  famous  Bruxellois  opera- 
tic singer  in  his  day.    The  song  dates 
from  1S30  and  celebrates  the  resistance 
to  the  Dutch.    Its  opening  lines  (here 
given  in  an  inferior  translation  by  F. 
Martens)  apply  wonderfully  to  the  pres- 
ent time  : 

Who'd  have  believed  such  self- wiHed  daring? 

That  his  base  ends  he  might  attain. 
Avid  for  blood,  a  prince  unsparing 

Bullets  on  us  should  rain? 
Let  it  end :    Belgians,  be  freemen. 

Prom  Nassau  brook  no  more  indlgniti'. 
Since  grape  hath  torn  the  Orange  flying 
Upon  the  tree  of  Liberty! 
Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  the  announcement  was  made  that 
Miss  Liesel  von  Schuch,  a  young  singer 
who  had  already  sung  in  opera  with 
success,  had  been  engaged  for  the  Dres- 
den Opera  House.  The  engagement 
would  not  have  been  made,  according 
to  the  rules  of  that  theatre,  if  her 
father,  the  celebrated  conductor,  had 
not  died.  Yet  Mme.  Clementine  Schuck, 
his  wife,  sang  there  for  years  and  ruled 
the  opera  house  to  suit  her  caprice.  Her 
rule,  however,  had  royal  support.  This 
was  the  secret  of  Pulchinello. 

Two  young  Spanish  composers  have 
been  praised  at  Madrid  for  orchestral 
compsosltions:  Conrado  del  Campo  for 
a  symphonic  poem  "Granada";  Oscar 
Espia,  for  a  suite  "Poema  de  Vinos." 

George  R.  Sims's  "JennyO*  Mine,"  and 
George  M.  Cohan's  "Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate"  are  announced  for  perfoi-m- 
ance  in  London  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  Charles  Hawtrey  will  play  in 
the  latter. 

The  rumor  that  Mrs.  Kendal  would 
come  out  from  her  retreat  to  play  in  ' 
Seymour   Hicks's  new  piece  is  denied  > 
as  "foolish  talk."  Mr.  Kendal  states  that 
his  wife  intended  "to  emerge  from  her 
well-earned  rest." 

The  music  halls  are,  for  the  moment, 
in  little  better  condition  than  the  thea- 
tres. A  recent  round  of  the  chief  houses 
in  the  West  End  was  a  journey  of  sor- 
row. Rarely  indeed  have  I  seen  a  more 
depressing  spectacle  than  the  emptiness 
and  pervading  gloom  of  some  of  these 
establishments.  In  some  quarters  spe- 
cial films  of  naval  and  military  subjects, 
such  as  the  bustling  scenes  of  mobiliza- 
!  tion  ashore  and  afloat,  will  be  sure  to 
attract,  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Palace,  the  latest  official  news  is  at 
once  to  be  •  thrown  upon  the  screen  the 
crowd  is  sure  to  go.  As  I  have  said, 
there  is  every  reason  for  beUe\-ing  that 
after  the  first  shock  has  passed  the 
course  of  public  amusanent  will  proceed 
very  much  as  usuaJ.  And  a  very  good 
thing,  too,  far  all  concerned,  especially 
the  community  at  large.— London  Opin- 
ion. 

Even  if  lots  of  other  cljaps  have  said 
it  before.  I  must  persist  in  remarking 
that  the  French  will  be  delighted  to 
welcome  our  gallant  actor-airman — Lo- 
raine. — Joke  by  "A  Playful  Stallite"  of 
London. 

Eugene  Walter's  "The  Easiest  Way" 
has  been  revived  on  the  serial  plan  by 
Sarah  Brooke  in  London.. 

George  Ban  ett,  the  comedian,  is  serv- 
ing England  in  mine-sweeping;  Dion 
Clayton  Calthrop  is  on  coastguard  duty : 
Robert  Hichens  and  Hayden  Coffin  are 
enrolled  as  special  constables  for  the 
keeping  of  the  peace  and  the  detection 
of  spies  from  midnigh<t  to  4  A.  M. 

A  companion  of  mine  who  was  one  of 
ja  crowded  house  at  the  Palace  remarked 
that  while  the  naval  and  military  pict- 
jures  and  the  "slides"  of  the  rulers  of 
I  the  Triple  Entente  were  enthusiastically 
received,  there  was  no  wild  orgy  such 
;is  marked  the  music  hall  nights  of  the 
Boer  war.  My  theory  is  that  In  the 
nearer  presence  of  the  tragedy  we  are 
calmer,  and,  besides,  the  Americans, 
who  at  the  moment  form  a  considerable 
^  percentage  of  the  stalls,  are,  as  nentrals, 
j  very  properly  not  given  to  exuberant 
demonstrations. — London  Opinion. 


Mr.  R.  A  Keli  of  London  is  tne  author 
of  the  following  touching  stanzas: 
DE.\D-HE.\D  DATS. 

The  lot  of  the  Dead-head,  who  "dresses 
the  circle"  of  a  London  thentre  daring  tbe 
dog  days,  is  not  altogether  enviable. — Daily 
paper. 

It  is  our  boast  that  we  see  every  play 
From  the  dress  circle — and  we  never  i>ay. 
Don't  envy  as — alas!   wc  mast  confide. 
That's  the  pole  entry  on  the  credit  side. 
For  drinks  and  chocolates  we  have  to  pay. 
The  progrrami;,  too,  are  never  given  away. 


We  get  our  seats  when  plays  begin  to  slump. 
When  business  sags,   ajid  actors  get  the 
hump; 

When  understudies  ape  each  famous  stai — 
(Why  can't  the  programs  tell  you  who  they 
are?) 

We  sit,  with  others,  in  a  eloomy  row. 
Because  "tis  hot.  and  no  one  else  will  go. 

We  are  the  dismal  dead-heads  who  appear 
To  "dress  the  circle"  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  suffering  actors  get  no  friendly  hand — 
We're  not  a  claque,  we'd  have  them  under- 
stand. 

We  sit  in  solemn  silence,  prim  and  staid. 
Just  bored  todeath — because  we  haven't  pa4d. 
Prof.  Inayat  Khan's  "Sufl  Message  of 
Spiritual  Liberty"  is  put  before  the  pub- 
lic by  the  Theosophical  Publisiung  Soci- 
al ety  of  London.  Tlie  author,  born  in  1882, 
I  studied  music  at  the  Baroda  school.  He 
had  a  grandfather,  one  Moula  Bux,  who. 
we  are  informed,  was  "the  greatest 
musician  of  his  age."  This  grandfather 
believed  that  "music  could  only  be  raised 
from  its  present  degeneration  by  moral- 
izing it."  The  professor  himself,  dis- 
cussing music  among  Sufis,  says  there 
are  five  kinds:  artistic,  scientific,  emo- 
tional, inspirational  and  celestial." 

What  Is  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Legge 

•p     i-  V      of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
o  graph  wrote  an  article  in 

Music  ?  which  he  showed  the  diffi- 
culty of  defining  adequately  just  what 
constitutes  the  British  element  in  music. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Cobbett  writes  to  the  same 
journal  in  regard  to  the  matter: 

"There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow 
the  example  of  foreign  nations,  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  broad  generalization 
that  all  composers  who  reside  perma- 
nently in  our  midst  are  to  be  considered 
as  British. 

"In  France,  Lully  (or  Lulli)  the  Ital- 
ian, Cesar  Franck  and  Gretry  the  Bel- 
gians, Augusta  Holmes,  the  Irish- 
man, and  Onslow,  the  Englishman, 
are  all  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
French  school.  Some  Frenchmen  even 
claim  Gluck,  who  migrated  to  Paris  at 
the  age  of  28,  as  one  of  themselves. 

"It  is  also  common  knowledge  that 
Haydn  was  a  Croat,  Schubert  an  Aus- 
trian, Joachim  a  Hungaiian  and  Men- 
delssohn a  Jew.  Yet  all  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  typically  German.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  D'Albert,  the 
Scotchman,  though  had  he  continued 
to  reside  in  the  land  of  his  birth  he 
would  %vithout  doubt  rank  as  British. 

"It  is  not  the  love  of  country  which 
should  influence  us,  but,  as  Mr.  Legge 
indi.j.Ttes.  love  of  music.  But  does  it? 
1  think  not.  Isubrnitthat  whilst  patriot- 
ism of  the  kind  inimical  to  art  is  to  be 
deprecated,  we  suffer  in  England  from 
what  is  far  v.'orse,  from  a  perversion 
where  music  i.-  concerned  of  tliat  not 
unnatural  instinct.  It  has  gone  sour, 
aj:id  only  too  many  musical  lolk^  regard^ 


'every  British  composition  witli  a  jaun- 
diced eye.     They  refuse  to  listen  to  it, 
not  because  it  is  bad  music,  but  because, 
being  BriUsh,  they  are  con\-inced  that  it 
must  be  bad,'  and.  what  is  more,  speak 
of  it  in  the  tone  of  bitter  animosity 
which  we  associate  usually  with  pole- 
mics of  quite  another  sort  | 
"The   letter   of  your  colonial   coiTe-  j 
spondent,  J.  Alfred  Johnstone,  is  a  case  i 
in  point,  though  I  venture  to  hope  that 
his  methods  of  detraction,  likening,  as  I 
he  does,  the  'manufacture'  of  music  to 
the  manufacture  of  matches,  boots  and 
cuUery,  will  please  none  of  yonr  read- 
ers who  are  worth  pleasing.    They  are 
too  wen  accustomed  to  read  in  your 
columns   enthusiastic   appreciations  by 
able  writers  of  all  that  is  best  in  Brit- 
ish music.    The  coarse  denunciations  of 
man  living  so  far  from  centres  of 
culture  shoiUd  influence  no  one. 

"Nevertheless,  the  detractors  of  Brit- 
ish music  are  numerous;  they  always 
have  been  numerous,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  compute  the  mischief  they  have 
done  We  need  a  Scotchman  amongst 
us  wise,  benign,  discriminating,  to 
check  the  suicidal  tendency  of  EngUsh- 
men  to  foul  their  o-wn  nest." 

Since  Mr.  Cobbett  states  that  Men- 
delssohn was  a  Jew,  it  may  also  be  said 
that  Joachim,  whom  he  classifies  as  a 
Hungarian,  was  also  a  Jew.  Cesar 
Franck  was  a  Walloon.  And  how 
D'  iUbert  would  pi-ance  and  paw  the  air 
in  rage  if  he  were  to  read  that  he  is  a 
Scotchman! 


The 
MetAanical 


Mr.  Clarence  Rook 
contributed  an  article 
entitled  "The  Mechan- 
Mnse  ical  Muse:  a  Scientific 
Dream,"  to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 
Before  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
pianos  and  automatic  music,  the  inde- 
fatigable young  woman  in  the  flat  above 
or  below  was  known  as  La  Belle  Dame 
sans  Merci.  She  was  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners.  Yet  in  her  practis- 
ing  there  was  the  relieving  touch  of  un-  : 
certainty.  She  would  strike  a  wru  i  - 
note  fail  in  a  run;  stop  in  a  trill.  1: 
the  deadly  cevtaint-.  of  the  mocha'  i  j 
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■••iit^  Hook  atiii 

■1-CTns?' 

iloeneo  as  I 
of  th.>  tlMt 
■n  the 
i\  itli  M  fin 
as  «;is 


I    til. a   .1   v.;       i,  .1  .1  l.il.. 

1  parrot,  or  even  a  caaarj 


it  was  at  work.    There  was  noise: 
■  ,■  ■     s.^  of  any  living  thing. 

ily  a  human  whistle 
sounded  In  approval 

tcr  1  encounlered  the 
street  outside  the  flaL 
t  uu>.d  i'roin  an  obviously  expen- 
,v-hiins  racing  motor  car,  and  o:  - 
.1  man  to  get  at  the  wheel  and  [ 
K.e  it  home.    And  then,  after  a  few  I 
;:iute.><,  the  noise  began.   It  W!XS  neith-  ' 

-  a  cat  nor  a  baby.  But  it  sounded  like 
parody  of  a  baby  Caruso  on  the  tiles 

the  small  hours.    And  then,  after  a 
tie,  I  real  lied  that  It  was  some  sort 
a  talking   machine,   an  instrument 
'lich  majr  bring  happy  memories  to 
cn  wintering  in  Antarctic  regions  and 
nging  to  hear  even  a  street  organ  or  a 
■•  the  whistle  of  an  errand  boy, 
'le  nuisance  of  the  noise  has  been 
n  and  only  Its  association  re- 
red. 

get  your  news  of  neighbors  from 
intimate  attendants  who  stand  at 
■  :  e  door  and  wait.   It  was  the  hall  por- 
'fx  whose  news  filtered  through  the  do- 
•lestic  ser\nce  pipe  and  assured  me  that 
;  "O  young  lady  was  an  expert  motorist, 
■.ho  was  winning  races  in   that  long 
ray  car.    He  would  have  carried  li-  r 
<irts— if  she  had  any— up  the  stairs 
\nd  there  came,  too,  the  announcenu  ui 
iiat  the  husband  was  a  flying  man.  wht' 
-my  word:— might  drop  in  any  night 
..ith  an  aeroplane  if  he  inadvertently 
ad  forgotten  liis  latch-key,  and  enter 
v  the  immemorial  eastern  custom  of 
riieves— through  the  roof. 
■'But  reaJly  I  didn't  worry  about  that.  I 
he  loving  couple,  who  went  out  dally « 
I  face  a  separate  death  on  the  latest 
■iventlons  of  science,  might  do  as  they 
leased.     What    was    really  annoying 
■•as    their    return.      Monsieur  always 
rave  money  to  the  hand-turned  piano 
n   the  street  below.     Madame  always 
nbsidized    a    penny    whistle    in  the 
treet.  *  .*  *  They  like  music,  was  the 
nthusiastic  comment  of  the  hall  por- 
er.    And  then  the  domestic  music  be- 
_-an  •  •  •  for  these  admirable  mechan- 
oians  seemed  to  have  adopted  all  the 
most  recent  appliances  for  the  supply 
if  tunes  that  can  be  turned  on  as  water 
•rom  a  tap.    They  have,  of  course,  an 
lUtomatlc    piano,    a    good    one  when 
properly  treated,  which  does  everj-thing 
■  ut  provide  music,  and  the  mechanical 
■nusic  maker. 

".\nd  they  have  established  an  electro- 
hnn<.  which  brings  the  perfume  of  the 
-hall  over  the  domestic  doorstep — 
ich   1  gather  from  the  bursts  of 
•.■r  at  file  repetition  of  the  joke — 
ou  can  always  recognize  the  laughter 

what  is  simply  facetious.    la  tact. 

ny  neighbors  have  reduced — or  raised — ] 
: !  eir  desires  for  art,  literature,  and  (I 
t    cooking)     to    the  mechanical 

Anyhow,     I     distinctly     heard  i 
i  ing  between  a  sleaiu-organ  and  ] 
i:    i^.xpiring   frog  singing   a  bit   from  I 
i.ohengrin'  with  no  mistake,  and  wt>en  ' 
ey  sit  down  to  dinner  I  strongly  sus-  ' 
•<>ct  it  is  a  meal  electrically  cooked  In 
me  automatic  engine  without  a  single 
istake.    .V    mechanical    meal  without 
human  touch  which  at  least  sug- 
•  sts    tie   delicate   skirting   roimd  the 
rders  of  jiossihle  error. 
"It  IS  thai  absence  of  mistakes  that 
V  nrries  me  in  the  performance  of  my 
lechanical  muse  when  she  sets  her  mu- 
going.    There  is  such  a  deadl.v  cer- 
■;nty  about  the  whole  business.    Or  if 
^f're      a  mistake,  it  is  always  inevit- 
i'ly  and   ir.'-emedtably   the   same  one, 
ving  been  produced  in  some  unknown 
\ce  where  nameless  gnomes  with  ham- 
lars  and  chisels  and  all  manner  of  lai- 
iislcal  noises  have  been  serving  the 
i  pe.    But  when  the  automatic  musi^;- 
-  I  know  what  we  are  in  for.  Noth- 
ssibli"  can  go  wrong  with  the  pro- 
I  of  Richard  Wagner  or  l>ionel 
;.ini  >:ton  when  they  get  on  to  the  ma- 
ane.     They  are  as  safe  as  the  com- 
o.ser,  who  relies  on  the  steam-organ  of 
p  roundabout— which  succeeds  because 
r  always  plays  the  same  tune  whatever 
me  it  plays,  so  that  no  one  notices  any 
iisLaJ<e.    Unless  something  goes  wrong 
^■lth  the  ribbon,  or  the  film,  or  the  ban- 
!-jg  or  whatever  is  the  happy  device 
-"■hich  can  nr*r  and  then  make  the  un- 
ire-seen  mistake  which  comes— svlUi  a 
-'ftasant  silence  for  a  season. 
".\nd  I  can  foresee  that  within  a  few 
fars  my  mechanical  muse  will  have 
rovided    the    automatic    poet— though 
his  is,  perhaps,  only  a  scientific  dream, 
-he  is  keen  on  automatic  poetrj-,  and  I 

-  ave  heard  the  parody  of  a  voice  of  a 
-lend  of  mine  reciting  'The  Charge  of 

•  he  Tjight  Brigade'  through  the  adja- 
i  -ent  recitophone  (not  a  bit  like  it!).  But 
I  ;»f  T  try  to  go  to  sleep  while  the  recita- 
nom  is  humming,  the  dream  comes  of 
■he  possible  mechanical  poem.  My  op- 
.  posite  neighbor  woul<1  probably  welcome 
'•ithe  fact  that  you  aro  poetical?  Tou  are 
mechanical?   Tnu  want  to  combine  ihc 


macjiinc.  pot  behind  the  cash  registi 
which  accepts  a  sovereign  and  gives  I  : 
right  change  sometimes,  but  never  aii- 
Tnitu  a  mistake. 
The  pnuticaJ  poetist  should  look  tor 
I  thft  machine  that  grinds  ont  poetry.  It 
may  be  ,a  sonnet  you  want,  or  a  bit  of 
Ale-xandrines,  or  an  epigram  or  a  senti- 
mental song — no  matter  what,  as  longras 
you  have  the  money  in  your  pocket  to 
pay  the  operator,  even  if  yoo  want  an 
epic.  Sir  .Tames  Murray's  new  diction- 
ary Khali  he  ••hovTelled  into  some  Intel- 
Ilgi'trt  nia.chine,  and  ont  of  It  will  come, 
at  will  of  the  irrim  or>erator.  the  words 
cut  into  strips  as  triolets  or  hexa.- 
mcters  of  Paturesque  fantasies— readj' 
to  wear,  as  the  outfitters  say.  There 
would  be  no  mistakes.  Oh!  but  that  is 
only  a  dream. 

"\nd  really  I  should  apologize  for 
this  onslaught  For,  after  all,  the  en-' 
gineer  of  mtisic  la  carrying  the  dry' 
bones  of  It  about  to  people  who  mlghi/' 
never  have  a  chance  of  getting  into 
tntJch  with  any  decent  music  at  all.i 
And  it  needs  hot  tha.t  little  touch  of 
imagination  when  one  hears  the  plunk, 
or  slam  or  bang  or  thump  or  squawkj 
of  the  melody  to  turn  It  into  something 
quite  different,  even  as  when  you  read] 
the  TMldsmnmer  Night's  Dream'  in  bad  , 
print  you  may  envisage  Flairyland.  1 
had  been  thinking  on  those  lines  when' 
once  again  I  encountered  the  muse  at 
the  front  door.  She  and  her  husband 
had  not  yet  been  parted  by  sudden 
death.  But  probably  the  domestic  brain 
pipe  had  brought  complaints — possibly 
the  hall  porter.  She  s-topped.  Miles 
apart  are  the  residents  of  flats. 

"  ^^l  close  the  fanlight,"  she  said, 
coldly.    'Btit  I  thonght  you'd  like  It.'  " 


Music 
Of  the 


Tb«  Herald  published 
recently  articles  about 
Irish  and  English  folk 
Catalan  songs.  Late  in  the  last 
music  season  in  Lxjndon  the  Orfeo  Ca- 
tala  gave  concerts  of  native  music,  but 
this  music  was  then  heard  "with  all  the 
garnishings  of  choral  harmony."  The- 
little  group  of  instrumentalists  that 
sat  near  the  organ  in  the  Albert  Hall 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  a  Catalan  festa. 
A  correspondent  wrote  for  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  a  description  of  music 
in  a  Pyrenean  village,  Vemet,  in  the 
Eastern  P>yrenees,  music  rn  the  rough. 

"In  an  alley  off  the  Plaza  there  is  the 
market  house.  It  is  rudely  built  of  stone 
and  incredibly  small  for  a  market  house. 
The  floor  Is  paved  with  slabs  of  granite, 
wrinkled  and  cracked  and  joined  to- 
gether like  some  pieces  of  ancient,  re- 
stored earthenware.  In  the  evenings 
when  work  in  the  mines  and  vineyards 
is  done  people  come  here  to  dance.  The 
floor  is  sprinkled  copiously  with  water. 
On  one  side  of  the  room  a  scaffolding  is 
erected,  upon  which  are  seated  the  mu- 
sicians. Of  these  there  are  generally 
four;  one  playing  on  a  fiddle,  another 
on  a  two-octave  flute,  another  on  a  cor- 
net and  another  on  a  yellow  clarinet 
OflticiaJly,  they  play  in  harmony,  and  if, 
as  sometimes  happens,  one  of  the  mu- 
sicians is  absent,  the  others,  with  ad- 
mirable spirit,  supply  the  missing  notes. 
The  tone  of  the  yellow  clarinet  is  rau- 
cous, but  the  heart  of  the  player  is  kind. 
"He  is.  I  think,  regarded  as  the  chef 
1  d'orchestre,  although  they  are  aU  nom- 
inally equal.  He  more  than  the  others 
seems  to  coiisider  the  ensemble.  When 
they  are  each  busy  v/ith  their  .^wn 
parts,  he  will  be  occupied  filling  in  the 
part  of  the  absent  musician  ■with  great 
care  and  some  imagination.  If  it  is  the 
fhite,  for  example,  he  will  often  play 
:  that  pairt  a  tjiird  or  sixth  above  the 
fiddle,  especially  when  the  music  is 
marked  fortissimo.  Or.  if  by  chance  it 
is  the  cornet  player  who  is  absent,  he 
■will  generously  relin(iuish  his  part  of 
the  harmony  to  the  others  and  play  the 
comet  music  as  best  he  may  on  his 
own  Instrument  So  great  is  his  pas- 
sion for  an  ornate  style  that  he  will, 
even  when  all  the  players  are  present, 
often  embellish  his  own  part  with  scale 
passages,  to  the  amazement  of  his  audi- 
ence. A  favorite  de^vice  of  his.  and  one' 
used  in  unexpected  places,  is  the  "acci- 
accatura,'  which  he  emplo's  with  un- 
nsaal  emphasis;  another  is  the  'grup- 
petto,'  which  is  the  eternal  envy  of  the 
comet  player. 

"And  it  is  wonderful  music  that  they 
know  here.  On  a  Sainfp  day,  if  the 
weather  is  fine  (which  it  generally  is), 
scaffolding  la  erected  in  the  Plaza  and 
people  from  the  hillside  villages  come  in 
to  dance.  You  may  see  as  many  as 
100  couples  taking  part  in  one  round 
dance— Uke  the  Bnglish  country  dance 
and  the  Irish  Rinnce-fada.  but  the  sim- 
ple difference  of  going  invariably  the 
9ther  way  round — that  is,  counter-clock- 
wise—is bewildering  at  first  The  waltz 
is  a  curiously  degenerate  form — evolved 
from  dancing  on  a  stone  floor  or  out  In 
the  Plaza— and  the  polka  are  the  favor- 
ite dances.  Each  dance  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  each  part  occupying  about 
a  couple  of  minutes,  ar/1  at  "half-time" 
the  couples  promenade  in  a  circle  arm- 
In  arm.  The  best  music  is  played  in 
'  the  native  dances,  the  import^^d  waltz 
j  and  polka  being  danced  to  indifferent 
I  e  nough  tunes. 

j  "Curiously  enough,  but  no  doubt  fol- 
lowing certain  historic  precedents,  the 
church  seems  to  have  retained  the  most  i 
1  characteristic  traditional  music  of  the 
'  people  here  for  her  own  use.  On  a  night 
:  in  Holy  Week,  for  example,  a  little  band 
1  of  people  moves  from  house  to  house, 
i  like  the  carol  singers  ot  England,  .sing- 


iiir  'ii  adilllioii  lo  lllc  HcLual  luii  r.ilivo 
thc\  ■•all  for  the  blebSins-Sot  Cod  upon 
the  Usleniug  houselioiaer,  upon  hio  wife 

and  f.-imily.  and  goods  and  chattels— a  j 
verse  for  each  theme — the  'hymn'  ending  | 
with  a  naive  exhortation  to  remember  | 
the  |>oor  fslngers).     The  (poor)  singers  ■] 
nut  I. '.  ally  make  a  selection  of  the  most  l| 
likely   houses,  and  are  entertained  at 
each  stopping  place  to  a  brief  supper  of 
black  sausages  and  eggs  (for  Easter) 
and  radishes  washed  down  with  a  mug 
of  red  wine.  These  melodies  are  domes- 
tic, intimate,  personal — ^music  that  has 
sprung  from  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 
When  they  express  grief  they  express 
grief  poignant,   heartbroken.    There  is 
nothing   artificial   or  formal   in  their 
character,  and  they  are  certainly  much 
older  tlian  the  words  to  which  they  are 
sung. 

"I  had  been  curious  to  know  how  the 
verses  might  he  rendered  into  English, 
and  a  friend  who  knows  a  little  Catalan 
helped  nie  to  translate  some  verses 
from  Catalan  through  KVench.  The  re- 
sult was,  of  course,  disappointing.  Ren- 
dered so  Indirectly  the  story  seemed  to 
lose  any  quality  of  poetic  imagination 
it  possessed  in  the  original,  and  we 
could  only  arrive  at  a  very  matter-of- 
fact  narrative,  which  read  like  an  ac- 
count of  a  police  court  proserution. 

"Pilate  said,  'I  do  not  see  in  the  evi- 
dence sufficient  proof,'  and  so  on. 

"We  got  much  the  same  sort  of  bare 
narrative    in   a    translation    of  a   folk  j 
song  I  had  heard  a  >-oung  laborer  sing 
one   evening   in   a  vineyard   near  Sa^ 
horre.     In   composition   the  story  was  | 
like  any  ordinary  English  ballad,  ■with  ! 
the  equi'valent  of  a  'Come-all-ye'  be-  I 
ginning.     It  told   of  a   certain   young } 
man,  Jouan  Bentre,  -who  came  from  the  | 
mountains  to  Ule  or  da  Bbica  (the  bal- 
lad-maker wasn't  quite  certain)   on  a 
fair  play  to  buy  trinkets,  such  as  the 
young    men    and    young    girls  always 
come  to  buy.'    Each  year  Jouan  stayed 
at  the  same  inn,  and  when  this  par- 
ticular  evening  Came   he   mounted   as ' 
usual  lightly  as  a  feather*  to  his  bed-  , 
room  'without  a  light,  silently" — sense : 
lloum,  sense  d'ore  re,  s'an  file  a  daL 
He  undressed  in  the  dark,  and  when 
the  moment  came  to  get  into  bed  he 
felt  a  beard,  and  then  the  large  head 
to  which  it  belonged,  reposing  on  his 
pillow.     'Malaje,'   he   said  to  himself, 
'the    place   Is   occupied;    somebody  is 

'  here  before  you.  Baje,  let  us  get  out 
Bvrt  no,'  thought  he,  *wlth  this  fair 
I  shall  find  no  other  place,  and  ■with 
the  weather  so  cold  two  can  -very  well 
sleep  in  one  bed;  it  Is  the  luck  of  ■war. 
More  than  once  I  have  slept  on  the 

;  ground,  and  it  is  better  here  than  on 

I  the  groimd.' 

"He  went  to  bed,  but  It  •was  useless; 

!  he  could  not  sleep.    He  toucljed  the  arm 

'  of  his  bed-fellow ;  it  -was  cold  as  marble, 
cold  as  a  sword-blade — fret  cotmi  oune 
riame   da  sabre.    He  sat  up,    but  his 


companion,  who  was  lying  across  the ! 
bed,  went  on  sleeping.  At  this  mo- , 
ment  a  nm-se  entered  "softly,  softly," ' 
ca.rrying  in  each  hand  a  tall  lighted  ■ 
candle,  which  she  placed  on  the  table,  i 
It  appeared  to  take  Jouan  all  this  time ; 
to  realize  that  he  had  been  in  bed  witb| 
the  corpse.  With  one  boimd  he  was  out 
of  bed  and  fled  for  his  life.  The  niu-se 
thotight  it  wa.s  the  corpse  and  raised  an 
alarm.  The  ballad  goes  on  to  describe 
his  flight  through  the  •village  pursued 
by  the  population.  The  climax  is 
reached  when  he  jumps  into  a  muddy 
stream,  and  the  people  dragging  him 
out,  discover  his  real  identity,  the  bal- 
lad concluding  with  the  trite  statement 
that  'it  was  not  the  dead,  it  was  he  who 
was  staying  at  the  inn." 

"The  tune  to  this  is  a  little  irregular, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  the  metre  in 
which  the  ballad  is  written,  and  it  is 
made,  like  some  of  the  old  Gaelic  and 
English  tunes,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  un-  ■ 
even  lines  more  or  less  at  the  singer's 
direction.  The  rhymes  of  the  first  15 
'  lines  are  in  this  order:  ABBA— AABB—  i 

.•VBB.\ — AAB;  but  it  •varies  even  mor^ 
as  the  ballad  proceeds,  and  when  ihjt 
ballad  was  being  sung  It  was  almost, 
impossible  to  tell  where  a  verse  begaaj 
and  where  it  ended.  Soon,  however,  aM\ 
the  most  typical  music  of  the  Catalaa| 
people  TH'ill  be  forgotten,  and 
Pyrenees  orientals  -will  echo  to  the 
rhymes  of  Franz  Lehar  and  Osca 
Strauss — tlie  new  fblk-iniislc  of  tutuxt 
ages." 


SYMBOLIC  GARMENT 


two.    .■^nd  the  mffhacism  shoulr! 


Two  high-spirited  young  Englishmen 
some  months  ago  found  that  it  needed 
courage  to  walk  through  a  conntry  to-wn 
in  a  smock-frock.  They^  also  found  that 
this  garment  could  be  obtained  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  even  in 
Sussex.  The  English  countryman  in  a 
amock-frock  is  now  seen  only  on  the 
stage. 

This  garment  in  the  sixties  of  the  last 
century  was  a  familiar  sight  through- 
out- New  England,  yet  the  late  George 
'  M.  Steams,  cross-examining  a  witness 
jin  a  celebrated  case  at  Northampton, 
1  asked  him  what  a  smock-frock  was  and 
I  ridiculed  his  description  so  that  the  in- 
telligent jury  began  to  doubt  the  credl- 


biluy  of  the  consUible  on  the  stand, 
who  had  sworn  that  he  had  seen  the 
accused  in  that  garment.  Mr.  Stear.n.i 
knew  well  enough  how  a  smock-frork 
looked.  There  was  not  a  man  or  boy  'n 
the  court  room  who  was  not  familiar 
with  it.  Is  there  a  smock-frock  in  that 
city  today,  or  is  there 'one  in  the  county? 

The  garment  was  a  thing  of  economy 
and  convenience.  When  it  was  well 
made  it  was  not  without  rustic  beauty. 
But  is  was  more  than  a  garment;  it  was 
a  symbol.  A  picture  of  it  might  have 
been  inserted  £is  a  frontispiece  In  De 
Tocqueville's  "Democracy  in  .\nierica." 

If  the  farmer  on  his  farm  or  coming 
to  the  village  with  produce  or  cord- 
wood  wore  the  smock-frock;  If  thej 
stone  mason  in  lineal  descent  from  A, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  hired 
man  of  the  banker,  the  lawyer  or  the 
physician,  donned  it  as  a  suitable  gar- 
ment; no  one  of  these  men  was  ashamed 
to  wear  It  in  town  meeting,  where  he 
sat  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  min- 
ister, the  judge  •now  oft  the  bench,  and 
an  employer  whoever  he  might  be.  In 
a  smock-frock  he  rose  and,  in  simple, 
forcible  language,  argued  for  or  against 
the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools  or  roads,  the  repairing  of  a 
bridge,  the  erection  of  a  new  school- 
house.  An  expressman  who  had  served 
in  the  civil  war  would,  in  words  of  mem- 
orable eloquence,  urge  the  town  to  spend 
money  on  Decoration  day,  and  carry  his 
motion  against  the  opposition  of  the 
thrifty  Selectmen.  The  moderator  In 
those  days  made  no  distinction  between 
the  smock-frock  and  the  broadcloth 
coat.  The  employer  and  his  hired  man 
would  drive  home  from  the  meeting  and 
on  the  way  discuss  the  measures  adopt- 
ed and  rejected  and  the  reasonableness 
of  this  or  that  argument 

Is  the  old-fashioned  town  meeting 
still  held  In  New  England?  If  another 
French  observer  were  to  visit  us,  be 
could  not  write  as  De  TocquevlUe. 
Would  he  find  any.where  the  village 
orator  in  the  smock-frock? 


We  thas  desolate  the  i^Iobe,  or  tear  a  cotmtry 
in  pieces,  to  show  that  we  are  the  only  people 
at  to  live  in  ft:  and  fancy  oorselTes  angels, 
while  we  are  pla.ying  the  devil.  In  this  man- 
ner the  Horwn  dcTcmrs  the  Iroquois,  bccansc 
he  in  an  Iroquois:  and  the  Iroquois  the  Huron, 
for  a  similar  reason:  Neither  sruspects  that  he 
docs  it  because  he  himself  Is  a  savage,  and 
no  better  than  a  wild  beast;  and  is  convinced 
in  his  own  breast  that  the  diCference  ot  man 
and  tribe  makes  a  total  difference  in  the  case. 


Dr.  Fletcher's  Report. 

Wishing    to   know   the    condition  of 
the  Russian  army,  the  forces  for  the 
wars  with  the  chief  officers  and  their 
salaries,   their  mustering  and  levying 
and  provision  of  victuals,  their  march- 
ing, charging  and  other  martial  disci- 
pline,  we   read  the  account  given  by 
Giles  Fletcher,  doctor  ot  the  civil  war, 
who  in  15S8  •was  sent  ambassador  from 
E}ngland  to  treat  with  the  Tsar  Pheodor 
Ivanowich   for  the  re-establishing  and 
reducing  Into  order  the  decayed  trade 
of   EngUshmen  there.     The  superficial 
may  say  that  this  Information  obtained 
I  in  158S  is  of  little  worth  in  1914.  but 
to  all  those  who  have  studied  thought- 
fully the  problems  of  lime  and  space, 
the  battles  of  Marathon  and  the  Marn.- 
!  were  hut  a  second  apart  and  Jehu  and 
!  Bud  Doble  drove  furiously  apace.  And 
•first  about  the  Russian  soldier's  food: 
!  Their  Food. 

"One  greate  helpe  they  have,  that  for 
lodging  and  diet  every  Russe  la  pre- 
pared to  be  a  sotildier  beforehand. 
Tlioogh  the  chief e  Captains  &  other 
of  account  cary  tents  with  them  after 
the  fashion  of  ours,  with  some  better 
provision  of  virtual  than  the  rest.  They 
luring  with  them  commonly  Into  the 
Campe  for  victuale  a  kind  of  dried  bread 
(which  they  call  Suchary)  with  sonif 
.nore  of  meale,  which  they  temper  with 
water,  and  so  make  it  into  a  ball,  or 
small  lumpe  of  dowe.  called  Tollockno. 
And  tbls  they  eate  rawe  in  stead  ot 
bread.  Their  meat  is  bacon,  or  some 
other  flesh  or  figh  iryed,  after  the  Dutch 
maner.  if  the  Russe  souldler  were  as 
bardy  to  execute  an  enterprise,  as  he  Is 
hard  to  beare  out  toylc  and  travell,  or 
were  otherwise  as  apt  and  well  trained 
for  the  warres.  as  he  is  indifferent  for 
his  lodging  and  diet,  bee  would  farrc 
exccede  the  souldiers  of  our  parts." 


Dr  Flotchcr  informs  u.<<  that  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  are  called  "Slnaboyarsko  . 
or  the  sons  of  Gentlemen,  because  they 
are  all  of  that  degree  by  vertuc  of  their 
military  profrssion.  For  every  souldler 
in  Russia  is  a  gentleman,  and  none  arc 
gentlemen  but  only  the  sonldiers.  that 
take  It  bv  dlsccnt  from  their  nncc.-:- 
tors:  so  that  the  sonne  of  a  g.ntle 
man  (which  is  borne  ft  souldier)  Is  ever 


professoth  nothing  els  but  military  mat- 
ters." There  is  much  interesting  infor- 
mation about  the  pensioners— guards, 
horsemen  and  so  on— the  Dworanery 
Bulshev  the  Seredney  Dworaney.  and 
the  Dyta  Bolarskey— all  terrible  fellows; 
the  Stremaney  Strelsey.  "or  gunners  at 
tlio  stirrop":  also  the  mercenaries 
called  Ninschoy,  including  "Polonians, 
Chirchasses,  t>outch«s.  Scots,  Greekes. 
Turks.  Danes  and  Swedens"  used  only 
upon  the  Tartar  side  and  against  the 
Siberians.  We  are  informed  fully  as  to 
their  duties  and  pay;  about  the  mobili- 
zation—how they  go  to  tlie  place  as- 
signed in  the  summons  or  proclamation, 
and,  if  they  fail,  are  severely  punished. 

How  They  Fight. 

"TheRusse  tmsteth  rather  to  his  num- 
ber then  to  the  valure  of  his  souldiers,  i 
or  good  ordering  of  his  forces.  *  *  • 
The  Bulsha  Dworaney  or  chiefe  horse- 
men have  every  man  a  small  drum  of 
brasse  at  his  saddle  bowe.  which  he 
striketh  when  he  giveth  the  charge,  or 
onset.  They  have  drummes  besides  of  a 
huge  bignes.  which  they  cary  with  them 
upon  a  boord  layde  on  foure  horses,  that 
are  sparred  together  with  chaines,  every 
drumme  having  eight  strikers,  or  drum- 
mers, besides  trumpets  and  shawmes, 
which  they  sound  after  a  wilde  maner, 
much  .jlifferent  from  ours.    When  they 

give  any  charge,  or  make  any  invasion, 
they  make  a  great  hallow  or  shonte  al- 
together, as  lowd  as  they  can,  which 
with  the  sound  of  their  trumpets, 
sliawmes  and  drummes  maketh  a  con- 
fused and  horrible  noyse.  So  they  set  on 
first  discharging  their  arrowes,  then , 
dealing  with  their  swordes,  which  they  ^ 
use  in  a  braverie  to  shake,  and  bran- 
dish over  their  heads,  before  they  come 
to  strokes.  Their  footmen  (because  oth- 
erwise they  want  order  in  leading)  are 
commonly  placed  in  some  ambush  or 
place  of  advantage,,  where  they  mav 
most  annoy  the  enemie,  with  least  hurt 
to  themselves.  *  »  •  It  is  thought 
that  no  Prince  of  Christcndome  hath 
better  store  of  munition  than  the  Russe 
Emperonr.  And  it  may  partly  appeare 
by  the  ArtiHery  house  of  Mosco,  where 
are  of  all  sortes  of  great  Ordinance,  aU 
brasse  pieces,  very  faire,  to  an  exceed- 
ing great  number.  The  Russe  souldier 
is  thought  to  be  better  at  his  defence 
within  some  castle  or  towne  then  he  is 
abroad  at  a  set  pitched  field." 

A  page  is  devoted  to  the  mnning  or 
moving  castle,  called  Beza,  or  Gulay- 
gorod,  used  in  a  set  battle.  This  casUe 
is  so  framed,  a  double  wall  of  wood  witli  j 
a  space  of  three  yards  between,  that  ' 
it  may  be  set  up  in  length  for  even 
seven  miles.  It  is  carried,  being  taken 
into  pieces,  on  carts  drawn  by  horses 
that  are  not  seen  but  covered  with 
their  carriage  as  with  a  shelf  or  pent 
house.  Within  this  castle,  closed  at 
both  ends,  but  with  loopholes  on  each 
side,  are  divers  field  pieces. 


J 


CENSORSHIP 


An  Englishman's  Tribute. 

Richard  Chanceller,  or  Chanceloar, 
"Pilote  major,"  the  first  discoverer  by 
sea  of  the  kingdom  of  Moscovia,  Anno 
IS-T."!,  was  even  more  impressed  by 
the  Ru.?sian  soldiers.  "I  believe  they  be 
such  men  for  hard  living  as  are  not 
under  the  sun:  for  no  cold  wU  hurt 
them.  Yea  and  though  they  lie  In  the 
field  two  months,  at  such  time  as  it 
Shan  freese  more  than  a  yard  thlcke, 
the  common  souldier  hath  neither  tent 
nor  anything  else  over  his  head.  «  •  • 
For  he  himselfe  shal  Uve  upon  water 
&  otemeale  mingled  together  cold  and 
drinke  water  thereto:  his  horse  shal  eat 
green  wood  &  such  like  baggage,  & 
shal  stand  open  in  the  cold  field  with- 
out covert  &  yet  wil  he  labour  &  serve 
him  right  wel.  I  pray  you  amongst  all 
our  boastmg  warriors  how  manv  should 
we  find  to  endure  the  field  with  them 
but  one  moneth.  Now  what  might  be 
made  of  these  men  if  they  were  trained 
&  broken  to  order  and  knowledge  of 
avill  wars?  If  this  Prince  had  within 
his  countrey's  such  men  as  could  make 
them  to  understand  ye  things  aforesaid 
I  do  beleeve  that  2  of  the  best  or 
^eatest  princes  in  Christcndome  were 
not  wel  able  to  match  with  him." 

Chlvalric  Bostonians. 

The  Dorchester  young  woman  who 
signs  herself  "C.  T.  M.,"  must  have 
been  exceptionally  unfortunate  in  the 
way  of  polite  attentions  from  men.  She 
states  that  she  has  "travelled  consid- 
erably," and  that  in  Colorado,  where 
women  vote,  men  are  very  gallant  to 
them.  Then  she  practically  says  that 
Boston  men  are  least  chivalrous  of 
any.  Having  travelled  somewhat  ex- 
tensively myself,  both  In  my  own  coun- 
try and  Kurope,  I  feel  qualified  to  state 
that  nowhere  have  I  found  more  cour- 
tesy than  Boston  men  extend  to 
women;  although  it  is  true  that  the 
demand  for  equal  rights  has  weakened 
it  somewhat.  Probably  nothing  ever 
did  so  much  harm  (to  those  who  still 
like  to  ba  treated  as  women),  as  Mar- 
garet Foley's  placard  that  women 
"don't  want  chivalry."  An  instance 
occurred  under  my  own  observation  just 
aftf  r  the  parade.  A  man  gave  me  a 
seal  in  a  car,  and  one  opposite  rose 
to  give  his  to  another  woman,  but  see- 
ing her  "Votes  for  Women"  badge 
murmured;  "They  don't  want  chivalry'- 
anfl    '.it    riown  nt;aln 


Some  of  the  London  journals  pro- 
test against  the  present  censorship 
OL  the  press  and  the  departed  glory 
of  the  war  correspondent,  on  the 
ground  that  willingness  to  enlist  is 
thus  dampened.  Other  newspapers, 
as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  say  that 
they  will  not  complain  even  if  the 
censorship  be  more  stringent,  pro- 
vided that  the  cause  of  the  allies  be 
thereby  furUiered.  That  the  sending 
of  British  troops  to  the  continent  was 
effected  without  a  line  of  news  in  any 
English  newspaper  was  a  proof  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  that  will  long 
be  a  glory  to  the  press  of  that  nation. 

Censorship  is  no  new  thing  in  Eng- 
land. The  severest  censor,  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  was  himself  a  journalist, 
but  a  venal  one.  For  this  reason 
perhaps  he  was  stern  and  tyrannical 
as  censor.  He  not  only  suggested 
that  printing  offices  be  subject  to  in- 
spection, but  he  very  seriously  op- 
posed newspapers  at  any  time,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  the  reading  of 
them  "makes  the  multitude  too  famil- 
iar with  the  actions  and  coimsels  of 
their  superiors,  too  pragmatical  and 
censorious,  and  gives  them  not  only 
an  itch,  but  a  kind  of  colorable  right 
and  license,  to  be  meddling  with  the 
government."  L'Estrange  was  so  ef- 
fective during  his  mle  that  the  King 
several  times  wondered  how  he  could 
do  it.  "Wondered  and  admired,  for 
the  press  was  freer  under  Frederick 
the  Great  than  under  the  Stuarts.  "I 
and  my  subjects  perfectly  well  under- 
stand each  other,"  remarked  Fred- 
erick; "they  say  what  they  like;  I 
do  what  I  like." 

Would    the    censorship    now  en- 
forced   in   England   be  so  tolerable 
and  respected  in  this  country  in  case 
of  war?    Axe  Americans  so  ol)edient 
i  to  law   as  Englishmen   in  time  of 
I  peace?    Our  characteristic  qualities 
j  have  been  named  sentimentalism  and 
I  irreverence.    Measures  taken  by  Mr. 
Stanton  as  secretary  of  war  in  the 
'early  sixties  were  regarded  by  editors 
i  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights. 
I  Vanity  Fair  caricatured  him  as  "the 
j  Great  Incenser  of  the  Press."  The 
j  English  and  the  French  are  now  put- 
I  ting  into  practice  lessons  learned  from 
the  Japanese  in  their  war  with  Rus- 
sia,  although  Wellington  during  the 
:  peninsular  campaign   objected  to  a 
journalist  who  was  the  forerunaer  of 
the  modern  war  correspondent.  Shall 
we  in  turn  be  willing  to  learn  from 
!  the  English,  if  we  are  called  to  arms 
at  some  future  day? 


Hearts  of  Oak. 
In  the  Elizabethan  days  the  full  daily 
allowance    for   each    seaman    was   as ' 
follows:  Beer,  one  gallon,   for  no  one 
drank  water  at  sea  until  the  beer  was  . 
all  gone;  biscuit  or  bread,  one  pound;; 
salt  beef,  or  salt  pork  with  pease,  one  ' 
pound,  four  days  a  week;  salt  fish,  ling,  ; 
or  cod.  one-fourth  of  a  side  twice  a  I 
week  and  one-eighth  on  Fridays;  butter 
or  olive  oil,  seven  ounces  on  Wednes- 
idays  and  Saturdays;  cheese.  14  ounces 
I  on  Wednesdays  and   Saturdays,  three 
land  a  half  ounces  and  seven  ounces  re- 
Ispectively    on    Fridays.     "The  ships," 
isays  Mr.  Masefield.  "were  dark,  crowd- 
led,  badly  ventilated,  wet  and  Poisome. 
'The   provisions   were   of   poor  quality, 
(the  beer  acid.  The  men,  who  were  some- 
i  times   without   shifts   of   clothes  were 
I  often  unclean  in  habit  and  person.  They 
.■  suffered  much  from  epidemics  of  -scurvy, 
of  typhus  or  gaol  fever,  and  of  a  kind 
'  of  acute  dysentery,  caused,  or  thought 
to  be  caused,  by  the  beer.   The  mortal- 
it.v    aboard    the    ships    was  terrible." 
But  the  whole  of  England  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  was  subject  to  similar  epidemics, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 


JJ7 

:ed  in  It. 


Rum  and  Religion. 

Those  glorious  days  are  over  for  pri- 
vate individuals  who  might  wish  thus 
shrewdly  to  invest  and  hire  pirates 
for  private  gain.  Yet  in  those  days 
when  the  Englishman  hunted  the  Span- 
iard as  a  noxious  animal  for  the  glory  [ 
of  Protestantism,  and  was  guilty  him-  \ 
self  of  savage  deeds,  prayers  were  said 
on  board  morning  and  evening.  The 
instructions  for  the  more  peaceful  ex- 
pedition of  Sebastian  Cabot  to  find 
Cathay  in  1553  throw  a  curious  light 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  sea. 
Here  is  the  12th  item:  "That  no  blas- 
ybemins  of  God,  or.  detestable  sweax- 


ar 


Drake  he's  tn  his  hammock  an  a  thousand  ; 
■miles  away,  ] 
Capten  art  tha  sleepln  there  below?  I 
Slung  atween  the  round   shot  in  Nombre 
Dios  bay 

An  dreamin  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth 
Hoe. 


Pay  and  Prize  Money. 

Even   in   the   most  patriotic  London 
journals  letters  are  published  in  which . 
the  writers  allege  that  many  will  not  I 
enlist  by  sea  and  by  land  because  the 
pay  is  so  small  tliat  their  families  will 
suffer.  Letters  of  marque  are  no  longer 
granted;  the  good  old  daj-s  of  privateer-; 
ing  are  over.    Capt.  F^ortunatus  Wright 
in  one  year  captured  16  vessels,  worth  j 
$2,000,000.    The  Prince  PYederick.  in  one ! 
cruise   on  the  Spanish   Main,  brought 
back  to  England  $3,750,000  in  bar  silver, 
besides  other  valuable  stuff  in  her  hold. 
To  fit  ont  a  privateer  cost  from  $10,00i1 
to  $50,000.   The  Crown  charged  about  $210 
for  the  letter  of  marque.    Every  man  on 
■board  received  $25  during  a  successful 
fight;  20  per  cent,  of  the  worth  of  the 
prizes  went  to  the  treastiry;   the  re- 
mainder was  divided   l)etween  owners 
and  crew.    The  world  went  very  well 
then. 

Until  1585  the  pay  of  seamen  in  the 
English  navy  was  2  and  a-quarter  pence 
daily,  with  rations.  After  15S5  the  pay 
was  four  pence  daily.  Besides  this  sum, 
paid  quarterly,  a  seaman  always  re- 
ceived a  share  of  the  prize  money,  and 
a  hand  in  the  pillage  of  any  ship  over- 
hauled and  taken.  Even  then,  says  Mr. 
.lohn  Masefield,  the  navy  was  not  a 
popular  sei-vice,  for  the  life  and  pay 
were  less  attractive  than  in  merchant- 
men and  privateersmen.  "The  lite  of 
a  sailor  is  pleasant  only  at  brief  in- 
tervals, when  the  weather  is  fine,  the 
ship  comfortable,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  officers  considerate.  As  a  rule  it  is 
a  harsh  life,  with  few  pleasures  to  make 
amends  for  its  hardships." 


ing  be  used  in  any  ship,  nor  comrrruni- 
cation  of  ribaldrie,  filthy  tales,  or  un- 
godly talke  to  be  suffied  in  the  company 
of  any  ship,  neither  dicing,  carding, 
tabling,  nor  other  divelish  games  to  be 
frequented,  whereby  ensueth  not  onely 
povertie  to  the  players,  but  also  strife, 
variance,  brauling,  fighting,  and  often- 
times murther  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  parties,  and  provoking  of  Gods 
most  just  wrath,  and  sworde  of  ven- 
geance." 

But  note  the  --1th  instruction  with 
relation  to  any  native  of  a  foreign  land 
in  whose  port  a  vessel  might  enter  and 
lure  him  aboard  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  the  nature  and  dispo-sition  of 
the  inhabitants:  "The  person  so  taken, 
to  be  well  entertained,  used,  and  ap- 1 
parelled,  to  be  set  on  land,  to  the  in- 1 
tent  that  he  or  she  may  allure  other 
to  draw  nigh  to  shewe  the  commodities; 
and  if  the  person  taken  may  be  made 
drnnke  with  your  beere  or  wine,  you 
shal  know  the  secrets  of  his  heart." 

Returning  Sufferers. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  fly  upon  the  window  pane  may  hide 
Mt  Blanc.   He  is  all  the  world  to  him- 
self and  has  no  knowledge  of  i>erspcc- 
tive.    Would  that  some  of  those  good 
folks  had  it  who  besiege  good-natured 
editors  with  detailed  accounts  of  their 
losse.=;  of  time,  trunks  and  patience,  in- 
terrupting their  holiday  in  the  war  zone, 
while  tlie  columns  of  the  newspapers 
must  render  daily  account  of  the  burn- 
ings,  rapes,  tortures  and  slaughter  of 
the    battlefields.     Self    importance  !n 
i  groups  and  persons  is  inevitable,  but  its 
degree  is  Itmitable.   One  recalls  the  tale 
of  the  country  curate  who  was  visiting 
his  bishop  in  London,  after  a  terrible 
railway  accident,  in  which  many  people 
\  were  killed.     "But  f  or  a  mere  chance,  i 
I  my  Aunt  Jane  might  have  taken  that  j 
train!    Was  it   not  providential,  your; 
lordship?"  and  the  reply  of  the  wise  j 
prelate:    "I   do   not  know  your   Aunt  \ 
Jane."  THE  OLD  'UN. 

Boston. 


These  Tempestuous  Times. 

A  corresondent  sends  this  "thought 
for  the  day,"  taken  from  Robert  Bur- 
ton's "Anatomy  of  Melancholy": 

"I  hear  new  news  every  day;  and 
those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues, 
fires,  inundations,  thefts,  murders,  mas- 
sacres, meteors,  comets,  spectrums, 
prodigies,  apparitions;  of  towns  taken, 
cities  besieged  in  France,  Germany, 
Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  etc. ;  daily  mus- 
ters and  preparations,  and  such  like, 
which  the.^e  tempestuous  times  afford, 
battles  fought,  so  many  men  slain, 
nionomachies,  shipwrecks,  piracies  and 
sea-fights,  leagues,  stratagems  and 
fresh  alarms — a  vast  confusion  of  vows, 
wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  law- 
suits, pleas,  laws,  proclamations,  com- 
plaints, grievances,  are  daily  brought 
to  our  ears." 


For  the  German  Poor. 

There  is  curiosity  about  the  "great 
stores  of  food"  in  Germany  laid  up 
against  the  war.  Does  the  "Preibank" 
as  described  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hackwood 
still  exist?  It  is  a  municipal  market  at 
which  only  special  meats  are  sold  :  meat 
of  diseased  animals,  flesh  of  injured 
animals  that  have  been  feverish  ;  meat 
so  diseased  that  it  required  a  long 
process  of  sterilization.  "The  work  of 
thiis    institution    is    philanthropic,  and 


I  carneSF'sanitarians'  are  erfgagSd  in 
,  The  poor,  it  is  found   will  not  refrain 
i  from  eating  flesh,  and  would  certaml> 
Indulge  in  diseased  meat   and  become 
seased  themselves  if  aox;ess  to  harm- 
less meat  were  not  offered  to  them  at 
I        Freibank."      Hotel  and  restaurant 
5  keepers  and  makers  of  sausajse  were  for- 
|Sn  to  buj,^  this  market.   

CASTLE  SQUAJIE  THEATRE— 'TUn- 
dling,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  ChaHes 
Kenyon.   First  performance  in  Boston. 

Heinrich  Sehultz  William  P.  Carleton 

Steve  JDudley  Hawle.v 

Mr.   Howland...,  ,  Alfred  Uun: 

Dr.   Taylor  /./..t^-.J.   Morrill  Morrlso;-. 

Rafferty  (i  ..*T.:  ,  . .  .Al.  Koberl;! 

Donovan  George  'Ems. 

-Mrs.   Burke-'Smith  Mabel  Colcoi'i 

Alice  Marion  Tarni-f 

Mrs.   Bates  Kate  Byar. 

Maggie  Sehultz  Mary  Youn  . 

Mr.  Kenyon's  play  which  was  present- 
ed for  the  first  time  In  Boston,  yester- 
day afternoon,  at  the  Castle  Square  The- 
atre, is  a  powerful  study  of  life  in  * 
modern  tenement. 

Mr.  Craig  is  to  be  thanked  for  pro- 
ducing this  littte  drama  of  absorbin':; 
interest.  It  is  cleverly  constructed,  and 
while  Mr.  Kenyon  may  not  yet  havo. 
mastered  the  technc  of  detail  he  ha.-i 
displayed  a  marked  ability  to  preseni. 
reality  without  exaggeration. 

Heinrich  Sehultz,  a  stalwart  stevedore, 
lives  with  his  wife  in  a  tenement  i" 
New  York.  He  is  imbued  with  sociolog- 
ical ideas.  Children  should  not  be  born 
in  such  a  place.  A  giant  in  strength,  he 
sw  ears  to  Maggie,  in  a  moment  of  rage, 
that  if  a  baby  cajne  to  them  he  woul'J 
K.ll  it  at  birth  rather  than  let  it  grow 
up  in  such  surroundings. 

Maggie,  believing  him  and  secretly 
awaiting  motherhood,  steals,  that  they 
may  go  to  Wyoming  and  begin  lita 
(anew.  Through  the  kindness  of  a 
/  wealthy  young  settlement  worker  her 
■theft  is  shielded  and  Maggie's  object 
i  realized. 

j  Mr.  Kenyon  has  drawn  his  characters 
i cunningly  and  treated  his  theme  with 
skill.  Women  of  Maggie's  type,  no 
doubt,  await  motherhood  complacently. 
With  indifference  or  resignation.  She. 
;  however,  was  an  exception  and  the  pre- 
Icocity  induced  by  her  condition  was 
heightened  by  her  husband's  theories 
j  until  she  really  believed  her  child's  life 
to  be  in  danger.  She  stole  not  only 
that  it  might  have  a  Jair  start  in  life, 
but  that  it  might  havai^fe  itself. 

As  Maggie,   Miss   Mary   Young  dis- 
played new  force  in  emotional  actin?. 
Her     impersonation     was  admirably 
thought  out  and  executed  with  a  quiet 
j  intensity  which  made  her  moments  of 
silence  unusually  impressive.  Her  facial 
play  was  especially  eloquent.    She  was 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
When,    thinking    herself    trapped,  she 
bursts  out  in  a  torrent  of  protest  against 
I  the  wretched  circumstances  which  seem 
I  to  deny  her  the  right  of  every  woman— 
to  give  life.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  mature  performance  is 
the    crowning    achievement    of  Mies 
Young's  career. 

Mr.  Carleton,  as  Sehultz,  played  ? 
part  well  suited  to  him.  He  empha- 
i  sized  the  man's  unflinching  honor,  hia 
tenderness  for  Maggie. 

Equally  clever  was  Mr.  Hawley's  im- 
personation of  Steve,  Mrs.  Bates's  ras- 
cally son.  He  played  with  an  appro- 
tpriate  and  brazen  insolence. 
,  Miss  Ryan  was  capital  as  Mrs.  Bate.-, 
and  Mr.  Roberts's  Rafferty  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  play  next  week  will  be  "Ari- 
zona." 


BOSTON  THEATRE— Blanche  Walsh 
and  the  W.  H.  Leahy  stock  company  in 
"The  Woman  in  the  Case,"  a  play  in 
four  acts,  by  Cylde  Fitch.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  cast: 

Margaret  Rolfe.. x-rT^  Bl^.nche  Walsh 

-Mrs.  Hughes  J,^.  Rose  Morison 

Clare   Foster.  ....<.>.  •*  Marie  Honon 

Julian    Rolfe  ■^'illiara  Jeffrey 

Thompson  Walter  Walker 

Jimmy  O  Neill  Joseph  Crehan 

This  play  has  not  been  seen  in  this 
city  for  several  years,  nor  has  Mis^ 
Walsh  appeared  here  for  some  time. 
"The  Woman  in  the  Case"'  has  dia- 
logue that  is  often  mildly  amusing; 
again  it  is  racy,  and  there  is  the  en- 
vironment and  speech  of  the  gutter. 

Mi.ss  Walsh  was  a  pleasure  to  follow 
as  Margaret  She  cleaily  differentiated 
the  lady  of  the  drawing  room  from  her 
work  as  the  bibulous  colleague  of  the 
woman  of  the  street.  Her  delicacy  as 
the  wife  and  her  coarseness  as  the 
companion  of  Clare  Foster  were  ob\  i- 
ously  separated,  and  her  moment  of 
supreme  success  as  she  coaxed  the 
boisterous  Clare  into  the  words  that 
vindicated  her  husband  was  If  fine  bit 
of  emotional  acting. 

Marie  Horton  was  splendid  as  Cl.are 
Foster.  Always  breezy  with  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  street,  she  never  once 
left  her  character. 

Walter  Walker  as  Thompson  the  law- 
yer was  particularly  good  in  his 
handliiii:;  of  the  Tomlis  scene. 
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B.  F.  Keith's. 


Nat  Wills,  tlie  happy  tramp,  as  happy 
ns  ever,  even  though  It  Is  his  first  time 
here  In  two  years,  heads  the  bill  at 
R  r.  Kelth'8  Theatre  this  week.  He 
Kavc  ODe  of  his  characteristic  ofthand 
monologues.  In  which  he  includes  a  lit- 
tle of  everything,  from  the  prospects 
of  the  Br«ves  to  the  fall  styles  in 
women's  clothing.  He  comes  upon  the 
stage  armed  with  a  large  supply  of 
telegrams  from  leading  war  centres  and 
from  prominent  men.  all  of  which  are 
a  scream,  with  many  of  them  good 
local  hits.  FoUowlng  his  line  of  rapid-, 
lire  talk.  Wills  concludes  his  sketch! 
with  the  sinsring  of  several  parodies.! 
one  of  which,  to  the  tune  of  ■'My; 
Rosary,"  tells  of  his  trials  as 'an  auto-1 
mobile  owner. 

Will         Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne, 
who  carry  so  large  an  assortment  of 
Cressy-written  sketches  that  'twould  be 
possible  for  them  to  fill  an  Indefinite 
engagement  playing  a    new  one  each 
week,  appear  this  week  In  Mr.  Cressy's 
I  i-omedy,    "The   Village   Lawyer."  with 
;  Miss  DajTe  playing  the  part  of  Miriam  | 
j  Parisli.  the  summer  boarder  who  thinks  | 
I  she  wants  a  divorce,  but  at  last  con- 
j  eludes  differently.  i 
Bert  French  and  Alice  Eis,  who  claim ' 
the  distinction  of   having  created  the 
"A'ampire  Dance."  bring  a  scenic  event ' 
entitled  "The  Dance  of  the  Temptress,"  ; 
pre.sentcd    with    extremely  attractive! 
stage  settings.  j 
Lyons  &  Yosco.  the  harpist  and  the 
singer,  gave  a  number  of  their  own  com- 
positions, including  "I'm  Coming  Back 
to  Dixie  and  You."  being  recalled  sev- 
eral times.    Butler  Haviland  and  Alice 
Thornton  have  a  clever  sketch  in  the 
insurance  agent    and  the  girl.  Hope 
Vernon     proved     a    dainty,  pleasing 
singer     Abou  Ben  Hamid's  whirlwind 
Arabs  made  a  big  hit.  while  the  rest 
of  the  bill  included  McPhie  and  Hill, 
the  clown  and  the  tired  man,  and  the 
Five  Annapolis  Boys  in  a  scenic  oper- 
etta entitled.  "On  a  Cruise  to  the  Land 
of  Harmony." 

MUSIC  AS  MEDICINE 

The  editor  oC  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  specu- 
lating on  the  salutary  effects  of  mu- 
sic, concludes  that  its  benignant  in- 
fluence is  transmitted  from  the  cer- 
ebrum through  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem which  directs  the  various  organs. 
"Thus  not  only  's  music  physic  for 
the  soul,  dissipating  mental  depres- 
sion, soothini;  psjrchic  perturbations 
but  its  influence  may  also  enhance 
nutrition,  further  digestion  (as  by 
the  'liver  music'  of  the  French)  and  j 
restore  organic  equilibrium.  Indeed, 
the  entire  working  of  the  human 
mechanism,  physical  and  mental 
alike,  may  be  lubricated  by  a  stream 
of  music,  which  art  and  science 
should  therefore  have  a  place  in  the 
medical  armamentarium."  The  editor 
.ilso  concludes  that  some  musical 
skill  should  be  required  of  "medical 
iledglings  in  examinations  for  junior 
interneships." 

That  music  has  curative  powers 
has  long  been  affirmed,  long  before 
Kircher  gravely  discussed  the  effect 
o£  David's  barp^  on  King  Saul.  There 
is  a  small  library  of  books  in  all 
languages  and  of  all  periods  discuss- 
ing this  subject.  Some  of  the  an- 
cients went  so  far  as  to  prescribe 
flutes  of  various  woods  for  certain 
diseases.  And  within  the  last  dozen 
years  experiments  have  been  made 
in  hospitals  in  this  country  and  in 
liuropean  cities,  as  upon  animals  in 
zoological  gardens  or  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  menageries.  Does  music  fur- 
ther digestion?  This  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  music. 

Ange  Goudar,  eating  in  a  London 
garden  of  the  18th  century,  com- 
plained that  the  music  played  by  the 
band  too  often  hurried  the  eater. 
This  graceless  person,  spy  and 
pseudo-philosopher,  who  was  looked 
on  coldly  even  by  Casonova.  recom- 
mended a  stately  minuet  for  the  con- 
sumption of  a  chicken.  One  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy's  peasants  also  ob- 
served that  the  teeth  while  music  is 
playing  follow  willy-nilly  the  tempo 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  band.  One 
chews  rapidly  to  a  gay  six-eight  or 
with  bovine  placidity  to  a  gentle  an- 
dante in  four-four. 


I'or  this  rcuson  ihc  music  heajJ 
frequently  in  restaurants  must  in- 
duce hasty  mastication  and  conse- 
quent indigestion.  Hungarian  bands 
are  special  offenders.  Rag  time 
should  be  sternly  discountenanced  by 
a  paternal  civic  government.  Han- 
del's "Largo.  "  the  Andante  from 
Tschaikowsky's  first  string  quartet, 
Rubinstein's  "Music  of  the  Spheres," 
and  pieces  of  a  similar  character  are 
unobjectionable  if  not  positively  salu- 
tary. 

This  is  certain.  That  young  phys- 
icians should  play  on  musical  instru- 
ments, '  even  in  their  best  bedside 
manner,  is  doubtful.  The  bassoon 
might  not  soothe  a  patient  sick  with 
a  fever;  a  clarinet  might  influence 
the  victim  of  a  hobnail  liver.  Nor 
would  the  tootle-tootle  of  a  water- 
logged flute  necessarily  calm  a  man 
tortured  by  the  shingles.  To  some 
hearing  an  amateur  performance, 
death  might  be  a  blessed  release. 


Th^re  wa.'^  a  «i  r.t>r  at  t>i  i 
A.vres,  I  sat  r.cil  to  tbc  c.iunu'jiiurf .  .in.l  he 
asked  me  how  old  1  was.  When  I  told  him 
that  I  was  Just  tifty.  he  replied:  ".\h.  now- 
yon  -will  begin  to  find  life  very  Intercstinpr. 
For  j-ou  will  notice  every  year  that  you  arc 
able  to  do  a  little  less  than  yon  did  the  year 
before." 


nmend    .\lr  Hairy 
lieiMi.  uno  nuiCht  pvit  the  illustrious  .-^ii- 
ter  in  pood  liumor  by  first  fiddling  a  ten- 
der romance  or  singing  one  of  his  ad- 
mirable songs    In    the    impressionistic  j 
manner.    For  the  painter  I  should  not ! 
recommend    Mr.    Sargent.     He  might] 
bring  out   disagreeable  qualities  latent  ' 
in  Mr.  Johnson's  nature.  The  committee 
miiiht   choose   by   lot   between  Messrs. 
Benson,  Oe  Camp.  Philip  L.  Hale,  Pax-I 
ton  and  Tarbell.   The  choice  of  a  sculp-; 
tor  is  more  dlftioult,  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
profile  might   be  easily  caricatured  in' 
bronze   or  marble.    Only     an  idealist 
should   be  selected.    I  think,  however, 
that  Mr.  Pratt,  if  he  should  gtvc  his  un- 
divided attention  to  Mr.  Johnson,  might 
do  something   worthy  to  stand   in  the 
Common  opposite  The  Herald  office.  A 
replica  should  adorn     the     village  of 
Clamport— say   between   the  HayscaJes 
and  the  Public  Library. 

Thus  would  Mr.  Johnson's  memory  be' 
fitly  preserved.  The  photographs  might  I 
be  sold  to  aid  the  illustrious  sitter  in 
his  colossal  work.  But  this  can  be  ar-; 
ranged  at  a  later  day 
LJVLVGS' 
Begonia  Villa.  ' 


An  Urgent  Appeal. 

We  haye  received  several  letters  dur- 
ing the  past  week  asking  us  to  publish 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson. 
"Little  Relevancy"  writes  from  Reed's 
Ferry.  N.  H.:  "Surely  you  should  be 
able  to  overcome  the  difficulty  if  it  is 
modesty  which  makes  him  willihold  his 
picture.  How  could  his  immortal  work 
be  published  without  his  portrait,  half- 
tone steel  engraving,  etching,  in  that 
first  volume,  taken  either  when  he  be- 
gan his  titanic  labor  or  in  the  full  flush 
of  joy  at  its  completion?  Could  you  not 
obtain  from  the  secretary  of  his  class 
Mr.  Johnson's  photograph  at  gradua- 
tion? Will  no  photographer  on  The  Her- 
ald staff  snap  a  profile  view  as  the  em- 
inent sociologist  is  looking  at  the  bot- 
tles in  a  Boston  grocery  window,  or 
surprise  him  as  he  emerges  from  the 
store  In  Clamport  before  he  can  cover 
his  face  with  his  hands  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  unfortunate  sociologist  con- 
demned to  hard  labor  or  a  bride  leaving 
the  church  steps?  A  picture  taken  now 
representing  him  in  the  act  of  picking 
heach  plums  would  be  an  invaluable 
human  document.  I  am  reluctant  to 
menUon  the  fact  that  a  brand  new  map 
of  New  Kngland,  which  arrived  yester- 
day and  is  conspicuous  on  the  wall  in 
front  of  me,  does  not  contain  the  name 
Clamport." 
Another  correspondent  writes; 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Alexander. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  night,  weary  and  ill  at  ease,  like 
the  young  man  or  woman  who  struck  a 
peculiar   chord   on   a  pipe   organ  and 
then  lost  it,  a  chord  not  known  to  even 
M    Aohille  Claude   Debussy,  Mr.  Cyril 
Scott  or  M.  Jean  Marnold,  I  read  in  bed 
the  "Florida"  of  Apuleius,  translated  by 
Mr.  H.  IS.  Butler,  a  timid  soul,  an  cx- 
purgator.  who  doe's  not  appreciate  either 
the  matter  or  the  style,  now  subtle,  now 
amazingly   frank,    almost   always  gor- 
geous of  the  magnificent  African.  And 
In  the  account  of  Alexander  the  Great  I 
came  across  by  candle  light  this  pas- 
sage: ,^    ,^  . 
'    "Desiring  that  his  likeness  should  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  with  as  little 
variation  as  possible,  he  refused  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  profaned  by  a  multitude 
of  artists,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to 
all  the  world  over  which  he  ruled  that  I 
no   one   should   rashly  counterfeit  the  [ 
King's  likeness  in  bronze  or  with  the  | 
painter's  colors,  or  with  the  sculptor's 
chisel.    Only  Polycletus  might  portray  I 
him  in  bronze,  only  Apelles  depict  him  1 
In  color,  only  Pyrgoteles  carve  his  form 
with  the  engraver's  chisel.   If  any  other  ; 
than  these  three,  each  supreme  in  his, 
peculiar  art,   should  be  discovered   to  i 
have   set    his   hand    to    reproduce    the , 
sacred  image  of  the  King,  he  should  be 
punished  as  severely  as  though  he  had  I 
committed  sacrilege.   This  order  struck 
such  fear  into  all  men  that  Alexander 
alone  of  mankind  was  always  like  his 
portraits,  and  that  every  statpe.  paint-  I 
ing  or  bronze  revealed  the  same  tierce  t 
martial  vigor,  the  same  great  and  glori-  j 
ous  genius,  the  same  fresh  and  youth- 
ful beauty,  the  same  fair  forehead  with 
its  back-streaming  hair." 

For  "Polycletus"  we  should  probably 
read  "Lysippu-J."  Polycletus  was  a 
sculptor  of  the  fifth  century,  contem- 
porary w-ith  Pheidias.  and  could  not 
possibly  have  paid  attention  in  bronze 
to  Alexander.  But  thi.s  is  a  minor  mat- 
ter. Apuleius  is  delightful  in  his  olym- 
pian indifference  to  chronology. 

I  insist,  sir,  that  Mr.  Johnson — let  no 
one  in  comparison  with  the  great  con- 
queror  call  tlie  eociolosist  a.  Smart 
Aleck — should  have    his  photographer, 
portraitist,    sculptor,   now   and    for  all 
time.     For     photographer,     the  choice 
'  would    be    difficult    among  amateurs. 
There  are  skilled  women  in  Boston,  but 
Mr    Jolmson.  I  understand,  is  like  Mr. 
I'litf^-^    b;i.«hful  before  ladies.    T  should 


wnlr.-.-)  ha\o  peculiar  iliconos  about 
stops.  The  late  W.  K.  Henley,  for  ex- 
ample, used  the  colon  as  no  other  writer 
In  modem  time.s,  a^id  his  vise  vaa  at 
times  perplexing.  There  are  systems 
that  lead  the  reader  to  wish  that  the 
author  had  followed  the  example  of  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter,  but  his  pages  of 
punctuation  marks  at  the  end  of  his 
book  presupposed  a  certain  degree  of 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Punctuation  Is  not  thoroughly  taught 
in  the  schools.  There  are  graduates, 
male  and  female,  from  colleges  who 
i  show  In  letters  as  in  more  formal  wrlt- 
i  ing  an  olympian  Indifference  to  the 
'  simplest  rules.  Yet  Uiey  will  glibly  dls- 
I  cuss  the  style  of  Arnold,  Pater,  Yeats, 
I  George  Moore,  and  pronounce  final  Judg- 
I  nients  v'Hh  a  jaunty  air. 


5N  DE  LANCBY. 

Nvhere  Is  He? 


Let  us  today  be  pleasantly  didactic. 
Let  us  nil  learn  together.  It  is  true  that 
Miss   Gertrude   McCabe   objected   to  a 

..     I  plate  of  chicken  salad  in  a  New  York 

We  have  written  to  the  artists  named  i  restaurant  last  June,  whereupon  the 
bv  Mr.  De  Lancev.  and  also  toMr  John-  landlord  ordered  her  out,  and  as  sne 
son.  "LitUe  rielevanc.v"  cannot  find  says,  now  that  she  brings  suit  for  »iu,- , 
Clamport  on  the  map.  This  isnot  strange. '000,  "denounced  and  abused  her.  ^» «  I 
Clamport  is  only  a  village,  a  hamlet,  but,  are  not  informed  as  to  her  objection, 
there  are  those  that  love  it.  Our  corre-  :  perhaps  she  suspected  the  chicJcen  oi  De- 
spondent will  not  find  Shoot  tlvlng  Hill  Ing  veal;  perhaps  the  oil  In  the  may on- 
on  the  map  before  her,  bat  the  hill  sUll  1  naise  was  not  to  her  liking :  P^r^^Pf 
stands  in  all  its  majesty.  The  postmas- I  portion  was  disappointing.  ^^"^^^^^^^ 
ter  of  Clamport  just  now  returns  our  tlie  reasonableness  or  unreasonablenesa 
letter  to  Mr.  Johnson  with  this  note:  of  the  objection,  who  w  11  not  appj^ua 
As  the  World  Wags:  the  landlord's  pride  in  his  dishes?  This 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  closed  his  cot-  i?  a  tempting  subject,  one  tnat  eas  > 
tage  last  week.  He  told  me  not  to  for-  leads  to  fantastic  speculation  We  shoiild 
ward  any  letters  to  him  for  he  did  not :  like  to  discuss  also  the  conduct  "° 
know  where  he  was  going  and  letters  if  gentleman  thjit  shot  his  wife  in  a  wesi- 
thev  were  let  alone  would  answer  them-  em  town  la*"  week  because  ^he  °1Q  noi 
selves.  It  seemed  to  me  and  my  assis-  brew  tea  strong  enough  to  suit  nini.  uur 
tant.  Miss  Eldridge,  that  he  had  a  wild  sympathy  goes  out  towards  Mr.  James 
and  hunted  look.  The  storekeeper  and  i  Powers  of  TariffvlUe,  Ct.,  '^ho  went  Into 
the  man  that  sawed  wood  for  him  would  a  Hartford  restaurant  and  oraerea 
like  to  know  his  address.  Could  you  give  i  corned  beef  and  cabbage  at  Ij)  cents  a 
it  to  me?  Yours  truly,  plate.    It  is  a  noble  and  a  "'""f  f'^"' 

DAVID  NICKERSON,  Postmaster.    |  On  the  table  were  y.'n^.^ar  and^  musj^O; 


Clamport,  Sept. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

.Antonio  Flammlnina.  a  learned  professor  of 
literature  in  the  College  of  Rome  tonrarrls  the 
beginning  of  the  Itith  i-enturjr,  was  a  Sicilian. 
He  so  loved  solitude  that  he  took  no  pleasure 
in  talking  with  the  wise  or  the  foolish.  He 
neither  piive  nor  aecepted  an  Invitation  to 
visit.  There  was  do  volet  or  servant  in  his 
house.  I'.arh  day  he  booght  at  a  neighboring 
tavern  what  he  ate.  The  landlord,  noticing 
that  for  three  days  he  had  not  asked  for  any- 
thing and  had  not  even  been  seen,  went  into 
the  room  by  the  garden  window  and  found 
him  dead  among  his  books.  He  used  to  .«tudy 
lying  flat  on  his  belly  on  the  rloiir.  For  fur- 
ther information  concerning  this  profoundly 
learned  man  see  Pierius  Valcrianns.  "De  Ut- 
teralorum  Infelicitate."  lib.  1,  pag.  m.  23. 

SIGNS  AND  MARKS  ^ 

Much   has   been   said   of   late  about 
hvphenated  Americans.   The  descriptive 
term  is  significant,  for  in  this  instance 
the    hyphen    is  allowed  by    desk  men. 
compositors    and    proof-readers.  We 
still  see   "German-American,"  "Anglo- 
American."    But  the  hyphen  as  a  sign 
used  to  join  two  words  together  is  fast 
disappearing  in  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine offices.    Sometimes  it  is  wrongly 
Inserted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bradley  Martin.    This  Mr.  Martin  was 
the  son  of  H.  H.  Martin,  a  banker  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.    Bradley  was  his  first 
name.    Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  fam- 
ily   wrote     "Bradley-Martin."     yet  a 
hyphen  often  stood  between  the  names 
in  columns  of  "Society  News."    The  re- 
porter probably  thought  thus  to  glorify 
the  Albanian.  I 
The  dis.Tppearance  of  the  hyphen  in  I 
'  compound    words  Is  to    be    regretted,  i 
English  speaking  people  have  not  yot 
the  practice  of  running  compound  words 
into  one  clumsy  term  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Germans.    Two    or  more 
words  without  the  use  of  the  hyphen 
have  a  strange  look  to  the  eye  and 
mav  lead  to  misunderstanding  of  tlie 
author's  meaning.    The  dropping  of  a  i 
comma,  and  the  immediate  connection  , 
j  of  the  following  "and"  with  the  noun.  ] 
!  adjective  or  verb  before   may  whoii 
!  change  the  writer's  intention. 
:     The  English  are  more  punctilious  in 
i  this  respect.    An  erratum  was  published 
In  a  supplement  to  the  London  Gazette 
'  ordering  the  omission  of  a  full  stop  from 
I  the  Gazette  of  Aug.  28.    In  this  com- 
I  monwealth  a  semi-colon  made  no  end  of 
i  trotible  at  the  State  House  and  for  the 
:  citizens  some  years  ago;  but  colons  and 
semi-colons  are  now  the  playthings  of 
compositors.     Some   printers    seem  to 
have  a  personal  grudge  against  them,  or 
Ihev  consider  them  Immoral.    It  Is  true 
that  many  writers  are  careless  In  mat-  ,i 
ters  of  punctuation,  especially  those  who  j 
;  write   "proven"    for   "proved."  Other 


Mr  Powers  naturally  helped  himself  to  1 
the  latter.  What  is  mu.stard  for?  The  | 
landlord  charged  him  5  cents  more,  and  i 
when  Mr  Powers  refused  to  pay,  as  any 
one  of  us  would  refuse,  he  was  assaulted, 
nnd  he  went  out  with  a  cut  lip.  Thus 
are  there  tragedies  in  time  of  peace. 

Personal  Notes. 

Some  smiled,  some  laughed  right  out 
loud  even  at  jests  of  paragraphers  who 
turned  into  copy  the  King  of  Tonga 
when  he  announced  his  neutrality.  Kmg 
George  of  Tonga  Is  by  no  means  a  sub- 
ject for  laughter.  He  is  over  6  feet  in 
height,  broad  in  proportion,  and  he 
weighs  about  280  pounds.  He  speaks 
English  fluently,  reads  "ews- 
napers  without  a  tremor,  is  skilled  in 
Bhorthand,  and  uses  a  typewriting  ma- 
chine for  his  correspondence.  Hia  uni- 
form is  covered  with  orders,  the  various 
classes  of  a  Tongan  decoration  instituted 
by  himself  and  designed  by  a  jeweller  in 
Sydney.  In  1S76  the  Germans  gained  a 
coaling  station  at  ^^^'^f"' 
harbor,  but  they  renounced  their  right 
In  1S99  in  return  for  concessions  in 
Samoa,  and  the  next  year  King  George 
nut  himself  under  British  protection. 
How  then,  asks  a  bright-eyed,  biit  dis- 
concerting, boy,  can  he  be  neutral 

The  inventor  of  bottled  beer  was  prob- 
nblv  Alexander  Nowell,  dean  of  St.  Paul  s 
in  "  1560    and    master    of  Westminster 

1  ^'^Count  Bernstorff.  the  passionate  press , 
agent  of  "the  Germans  at  Washington. 
D  C  and  a  bit  of  an  optimist  in  the  I 
Biiccess  of  his  country,  was  born  in  Lon-j 
don  where  his  father  was  Prussian  am-  j 
ba«-ador  for  many  years.    Count  John 

1  and  his  brother  Andrew,  the  Daily 
Chro^cle  informs  us,  transmitted  to 
Berlin  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
all   the  news   they   could   find   in  the 

I  English  press  that  might  assist  the  gen- 

i  eral  staff,  "and  it  was  in  this  waji  tliat 

■  Moltke  got  to  know  of  Macmahon  s 
famous  change  of  march  from  a  state- 
ment in  the  Temps  reproduced  in  a 
London  daily."  As  first  secretary  in 
London  several  years  ago  the  count 
"made  quite  exceptional  endeavors  to 
establish  relations  with  the  press.  '  He 
Is  not  shy  in  this  today. 

Sir  John  Henniker  Heaton  was  the 
Introducer  of  "tea  on  the  terrace."  He 
bore  the  honor  of  this  great  achieve- 
ment modestlv.  and  attributed  the  suc- 

I  cess  to  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  "the  best 
amateur  photographer  in  the  world." 
wlio  took  the  portraits  of  all  tiie  celeb- 

I  rities. 


Question  in  Geography. 

\Vlll  the  Australians  follow  the  exam- 
■  ■  of  the  Germans  in  Berlin,  ridding 
themselves  of  foreign  name.'^.  and  g:N  e 
back  to  the   Bismarck  archipelago  it.- 
name.  New  Britain?    New  Britain 
now   Neu   Pommern;   New  Irelaml 


old 
Is 


IIO        l»V  "         i-v^v.    -      .-r  1  ■ 

Neu  Mecklenburg;  the  Duke  of  lork  s 

Island.  Neu  Laucnburg.  And  will  a  part 
of  New  Guinea  still  be  known  as  Kaiser 
Wilhemsland?  | 


Comfort  Me  with  Apples. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  one  of  us  would  not  buy  a  bar- 
rel of  apples  if  the  apples  were  good, 
the  price  reasonable,  and  there  were  a 
suitable  place  to  keep  them?  A  promi- 
nent manufacturer  of  woollen  stufts 
told  me  yesteniay  that  the  "Buy  a  Bale 
of  Cotton  '  movement  reniliuled  him  of 


Vus  at  liis  bootstraps.  Bui  apples  can 
oe  eaten,  should  be  eaten.  For  some 
years  it  has  not  been  easy  to  obtain 
first  class  apples  in  Boston.  Where  fs 
the  Baldwin,  the  Northern  Sp.v,  the 
Pippin,  the  Greening,  the  Pomnie  d'Or 
of  our  youth,  when  a  boy's  hand  was 
always  in  the  barrel,  when  apples  that 
now  would  be  bought  eagerly,  were 
cai-ted  as  seconds  or  thirds  to  the  cider 
mill?  The  western  apples  that  come  to 
us  are  fair  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  taste 
are  as  the  fruit  of  Sodom.  The  best 
New  England  apples  were  sold  in  Lon- 
don at  a  lower  price  than'  in  Boston,  if 
anv  could  be  found  here. 

EDMUND  L.  HARCOURT. 
Boston,  Sept.  ii. 


Prophetic  Stevenson. 

Reading  that  English  prisoner.?  had 
been  taken  to  I^andrecies  brought  to  the 
mind  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  description  of  the 
town  in  his  "Inland  Voyage": 

"It  was  just  the  place,"  he  wrote,  "to 
hear  the  round  going  by  at  night  in  the 
darkness,  with  the  solid  tramp  of  men 
marching,  and  the  startling  reverbera- 
tions of  the  drum.  It  reminded  you  that 
even  this  place  was  a  point  in  the  great 
warfaring  system  of  Europe,  and  might 
on  some  future  day  be  ringed  about 
with  cannon  smoke  and  thunder,  and 
make  itself  a  name  among  strong 
towns." 


Khaki. 


Some  one  said  that  Sir  Harry  Lums- 
den  introduced  khaki  as  a  uniform 
when  he  formed  the  Guides  from  tribes 
of  the  Northwest  Indians.  Mr.  W.  Le- 
fray  promptly  replied  that  the  "uniform 
of  the  Guides  is  drab.  Khaki  was  in- 
troduced to  the  army  in  India  about 
1S71  by  Capt.,  now  Col.,  J.  W.  A.  Mich- 
ell,  who  while  on  a  shooting  expedition 
wearing  a  loose  khaki  shirt,  knickers 
and  puttees,  joined  in  haste  the  45th 
Sikhs  at  Moolton.  Col.  Armstrong, 
struck  by  the  color,  cut  and  comfort 
of  Midiell's  dress,  decided  to  fit  out  his 
,  regiment  with  it.    The  cloth  was  not  of 

I'  a  fast  dye  and  after  the  first  washing 
it  became  rainbow  hued.  A  reward  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  fast  dye 
for  khaki  color.  An  English  firm  finally 
succeeded  in  supplying  it. 

THE  TRAP  WITH 
GOOD  CAST  AT 
THE  MAJESTIC 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE-First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Trap,"  a  play  in 
'"l^^  Ricliard  Harding  Davi.s  and 
Jule.s  Eckert  Goodman,  produced  bv  Ar- 
thur Hammerstein.  Brought  out  at 
^ng  Branch  Sept.  19  1914 

He"n  ca^'^l  Johnson 

Helen  Carson . .  .■.■.■.•.•.•.•Eiaine  hI^^^,:XZ 

George  AndersoW.V.-.-.V.-.-.-.aeo;^r&a:^;j;lJ! 

The  company  deserves  a  better  play 
rae  first  two  acts  are  vague  and  incon- 
sequential. The  exposition  is  long- 
winded  and  feeble.  Few  In  the  audienc. 
were  unable  until  the  third  act  to  find 
^\     u    ^l"^^  Carson's  life 

'"il  ^^"^  "^^^  blackmailed  by  Mar-  ! 
tw  Ji'®  spectators  finally  discovered 
that  Edward  Fallon,  who  had  struck  a 
rich  vein  of  gold  ir  the  Yukon  and 
w«  fond  of  Jane,  a  .school  teacher 
naa    a    dissipated    brother    who  had 

wif  .  "  ^  marriage?    For  there 

Tr^^  .  .  °^  ^  former  wife  with  chil- 
ler in  X  """J  .'^'^  blackmailed 

thi  JlJ:  ''"'^       t°  fo""w 

ivW  ^^"^  '^'^''^'•e  She  was 

iJlf^P"^  ^'^^   her  husband  Gra- 

tlH  ^i"  "And  the  villain 

SdlarS  ."^"^  ^'^^  brother 

lis  mfno  *°  ^""^  t°  exploit 

«r  h^.n"";,  K°"^  •^ane  to 

o  th»  I  ."f  ^'"J  ^"t'^<^<a  her 

inrtT  was  stopping 

er  for^'.  ^T'T^  '"^^  Fallon  waf 

'er  former  husband  or  lover.     He  did 

lead   fnT".^  ''^^  Gallon  was 

J  Edward."'  ^'"^  '^'^ 

^^^Z^^^^'^fj'^^  a  wealthy  man.  The 

rtSoutTh    ^^'.nl'  '^'^^  ""'^ 
swni  '>"tel  was  run  In 

o  Frtli  H."'^""^''-    •^""'^  admitted 
lefk  Tn  '  "-"""^^ithout  the  protest  of 
Wti ^ll-  /^'r-'^"^''  hotel 
vro  K  ■  ^^^^  numoa  hid  in  Ed- 

(Is  bedroom  when  Martin  called,  but 
ne  in  only  in  time  to  see  the  villain 
ad.     fhis  was  in  the  third  act  the 
act  that  was  melodramatically  In- 
".Hting,  though  in  a  preposterous  w?v 
he  last  act  Graham  found  out  that 
'•«rcl,  who  had  offered  to  share  hts 
mine  with  Jane,  was  not  th,. 
I  other.     He  apologized  like  i 
I,  and  Edward,  with  his  arm  in 
aa  accepted  by  Helen,  the  sis- 
ne,  who.  In  his -eyes,  looked 
■  '•■'•i"-  ill  th.'  Yukon. 


In  red-hot  i^ielodrama.  His  h:u-sU,  sar- 
donic, staccato  laugh  as  he  shot  the 
ihero  in  a  lighthouse:  his  bullying  as  a 
Icaptain  of  police-these  histrionic 
achievements  are  fresh  in  the  memory. 
In  "The  Trap"  he  is  represented  as  an 
amiable  visionary,  always  hoping  in  the 
Yukon  to  strike  a  rich  vein;  expectant 
lin  New  York  of  a  fortune  in  the  stock 
Imarket.  We  missed  the  characteristics 
jthat  have  made  him  justly  famous,  and 
Ihe  missed  some  of  his  lines. 

Mr  Marshall  was  an  admirable  villain, 
though  the  playwrights  did  not  trouble 
to  give  him  a  pretext  for  his  villainy. 
Mr  Johnson  was  debonair  when  un- 
suspecting and  moderately  ill  at  ease 
when  jealously  perplexed.  Mr.  Richman 
had  the  flat  part  as  far  as  the  audi- 
ence was  concerned.  Fallon  is  wild  y 
"enerous,  patient  when  outrageously 
accused,  boisterous  under  blackmail,  a 
perfect  gentleman  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling  The  actors  did  their  best  to  give 
life  to  persons  who  existed  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  playwrights'  crude  experi- 

^Miss  Beecher  was  not  so  successful 
In  giving  reality  to  a  poorly  defined 
character.  We  doubt  if  any  other 
actress  would  have  been  more  fortunate, 
for  the  part  is  spineless.  Miss  Hammer- 
stein  excited  laughter  as  an  ingenue. 

A  large  audience  applauded  the  actors 
in  turn  as  they  came  upon  the  stage. 
Unfortunately  in  the  third  act  there  was 
merriment  during  the  stirring  scene 
when  the  playwrights  counted  on 
breathless  silence.  Tre  company  as  a 
whole  is  an  unusually  strong  one.  What 
is  interesting  in  the  play  is  wholly  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  actors. 


THE  COLONEL'S  BOOKS 


The  question:  "What  one  book 
would  you  choose  if  you  were  obliged 
to  live  for  the  rest  of  your  life  on  a 
desert  island?"  is  vrell  worn  but  al- 
ways irritating.  The  world  is  in- 
formed that  when  Col.  Roosevelt 
boarded  the  train  that  carried  him 
as  a  preacher  of  Progressive  doc- 
trines in  western  states,  he  took 
more  than  one  book.  He  carried 
"The  History  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire," the  "Odes  of  Horace,"  Bacon's 
"Essays"  and  six  magazines.  The 
choice  was  a  catholic  one,  but  It  is 
probable  that  once  in  the  car  he  be- 
gan with  the  magazines,  first  look- 
ing over  the  illustrated  advertise- 
ments. Which  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire?  George  Finlay's?  It  is 
accurate,  concise  and  dry.  There  are 
stout  souls,  not  easily  daunted,  who 
have  never  got  bejond  the  chapters 
on  the  Isaurian  Dynasty.  Horace 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  always  de- 
lightful in  his  shrewdness,  common 
sense,  reflections  on  the  conduct  of 
life;  lovable  even  in  his  flattery  of 
Augustus  and  Maecenas.  Mortimer 
Collins,  who  preferred  Catullus,  said 
that  Horace  wrote  to  be  quoted  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  an  artist 
in  words  is  not  thus  to  be  wiped  out. 
As  for  Bacon's  Essays — they  are  al- 
ways handy  to  have  in  the  house. 

No  doubt  before  Col.  Roosevelt 
returns  he  win  wish  that  he  had  made 
a  different  selection.  Finlay's  his- 
tory may  drive  him  to  the  purchase 
of  some  detective  or  "problem"  ro- 
mance. There  are  men  of  one  book, 
and  they  are  dangerous.  They  talk 
about  it  continually;  they  goad 
harmless  neighbors  into  reading  it; 
they  often  act  upon  it.  Hazlitt's  fa- 
vorite volume  on  a  journey  was 
Rousseau's  "Nouvelle  Heloise."  It 
influenced  him  in  thought,  wish  and 
verbal  expression.  A  celebrated  mur- 
derer in  France  read  for  some  years 
daily  a  romance  by  Eugene  Sue  be- 
fore he  entered  on  his  career.  Col. 
Roosevelt  is  broader  minded.  The 
pig-skin  library  that  fed  his  brain, 
when  weary  of  carnage  in  African 
jungles,  is  still  remembered.  Rally- 
ing the  Progressives,  he  does  not  de- 
pend on  parlor  car  literature  or  on  a 
copy  of  Holy  Writ  chained  in  a  hotel 
chamber.  Always  alert,  always  re- 
ceptive, he  respects  the  classics,  for 
Finlay's  history  is  now  60  years  old. 

Col.  Roosevelt,  as  he  looks  out  of 
the  car  window  or  in  the  night 
wutches  may  ponder  well  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  editor's  introduction 
to  the  latest  reprint:  "  'I  would  rath- 
er,' "  said  a  former  president  of  Har- 
vard University,  Prof.  Felton.  "  'be 
S9m»  mthuT  nmx  lustociaft  thaa 
prime  minister  of  England.*  This 
was  said  in  a  letter  to  FLnlay,  reas-  I 
suring  and  solacing  him  in  his  day  of 
dejection."  Col.  Roosevelt  may  yet 
be  known  as  the  author  of  "The 
lli.sc    and    Fall    of    the  Progressive 


Names,  cailed  in  L:.  liii.  -'.Noraina  quasi 
Kotamina,"  were  first  imposed  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  which  we  caJt  now 
Christian  names;  after,  for  difference  of 
families,  which  we  calj  surnames,  and 
have  been  especially  respected,  as  whereon 
the  g-lory  and  credit  of  men  is  srounded, 
and  by  which  the  fame  is  convoyed  to  the 
knowledge  of  posterity.  *  •  *  Not  la 
few  from  colonrs  of  their  complexions, 
garments  or  otherwise,  ha-ve  gotten  names, 
as  White,  Black,  Brown,  Red,  Green. 

Without  an  "E." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

About  15  years  ago  the  celebrated 
American  pulpit  orator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T. 
DeWitt  Talmage  of  Brooklyn,  in  a 
sermon  on  "Sunshine,"  referred  to  Arte- 
mus  Ward,  the  renowned  American 
jester,  as  Charles  Farrar  "Browne."  As 
Dr.  Talmage's  sermons  were  extensive- 
ly syndicated  at  that  time,  the  popular 
divine  received  a  flood  of  letters  from 
every  corner  of  America,  and  many 
letters  from  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  even  from  correspondents 
in  Australia,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Artemus  Ward's  famUy  name 
was  Brown  and  not  Browne.  When 
Dr.  Talmage  lecttired  in  Portland  short- 
ly afterwards,  I  accompanied  the  fa- 
mous preacher  to  South  Waterford,  and 
we  discovered  on  the  white  marble 
headstone  that  the  name  appeared 
there  as  "Charles  F.  Brown." 

In  "As  the  WorM  Wa«s"  of  Aug.  7, 
you  refer  to  the  renowned  humorist  as 
Charles  Farrar  Browne.  Many  citizens 
of  this  village  of  Waterford  read  the 
columns  daily  and  desire  me  to  ask 
if  you  will  kindly  favor  us  with  an  ex- 
planation why  Artemus  Ward  is  occa- 
sionally referred  to  as  "Browne." 

Artemus  Ward  is  buried  In  the  quaint 
Elm  Vale  cemetery  in  South  Waterford, 
a  hamlet  one  and  a  half  miles  south,  of 
Waterford.  here  tn  Oxford  county.  His 
place  of  Inhumation  in  tliis  rural  grave- 
yard is  constantly  photographed  by 
automobile  tourists  during  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  seasons.  Here  is 
the  precise  epitaph  as  it  appears  on 
the  now  storm-stained  marble  head- 
stone. 

Rest  Loved  One  Rest 
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common  name.  Kfis  family  name  was 
undoubtedly  "Brown."  just  "Brown." 
The  fact  remains  that  to  his  English 
friends  and  to  the  bio,?raphers  he  was 
known  as  "Browne."  What  matters  it? 
To  the  world  at  large  the  humorist  was, 
is  and  will  be  "Artemus  Ward," 


The  Same  Vandal. 

The  Prussian  of  1914  is  very  like  the 
Prussian  of  1S15.  There  were  two  things 
upon  which  Blucher  was  determined 
when  he  entered  Paris  after  Waterloo— 
to  blow  up  the  Pont  d'lena  and  to  exact 
from  the  city  an  indemnity  of  100,000.000 
francs.  His  first  attempt  on  the  bridge 
failed  because,  for  some  reason,  the 
mine  would  not  explode.  Then  Talley- 
rand protested  and  Blucher  replied 
that  he  only  hoped  Talleyrand  would 
be  standing  on  the  bridge  when 
it  blew  up.  Louis  XVIII.  threat- 
ened to  go  and  stand  on  it  himself  if 
Blucher  persisted  in  his  intention. 
Blucher's  second  attempt  resulted  only 
in  damage  to  one  of  the  piles  and  the 
drowning  of  a  Prussian  soldier.  Then 
Wellington  intervened,  and  there  was  no 
blowing  up  and  no  indemnity;  and 
Blucher  stayed  sulking  at  St.  Cloud.— 
l^ondon  Daily  Chronicle. 


Charles  F.  Brown 
(Known  to  the  World  as 
"AxteraiJS  Ward") 
Died 

in  South  Hampton,  Eng. 
March  6.  1867 
Aet  33  years 


His    memory    will    live    as    a    sweet    and  i 
unfading  recollection. 

This  inscription  was  written  by 
Artemus  Ward's  mother  and  on  the 
grave  stone  the  old  lady  did  not  cor- 
rectly write  Southampton,  where  the 
noted  fun-maker  departed  life  in  the 
arms  of  his  intimate  friend.  Thomas 
(Tom)  W.  Robertson,  the  British  dra- 
matic author  and  brother  of  the  ac- 
complished English  actress,  Mrs.  Madge 
Kendal,  wife  of  William  H.  Kendal. 

To  the  left  of  Artemus  Ward  is  burled 
his  mother,  as  "Caroline  E.,  wife  of 
Levi  Brown,  died  July  12,  1884,  aet.  77 
yrs."  To  her  left  lies  the  father, 
Maj.  Levi  Brown,  and  his  grave  is  re- 
corded as  "Levi  Brown,  died  Dec.  23, 
1847,  aet.  51  yrs." 

I  have  just  examined  the  Waterford 
Village  book  of  birtlis,  an  ancient  look- 
ing volume  kept  in  the  safe  of  the 
Waterford  postmaster  and  the  records 
give  the  following  data:  "Brown  fam- 
ily, Levi  Brown,  bom  10  Oct.,  1796. 
Caroline.  JiUiza,  Farrar,  bom  3  Oct,  1S06. 


Cyrus  Warren,  born  9  Mar.,  1827. 
''harlcs  Karrar.  born  .^pril  26.  1834." 
The  book  is  pntitled  "Town  Records" 
land  the  births  of  the  Brown  family  are 
on  page  83. 

'  Naturally  our  Waterford  residents 
would  like  to  know  why  Charles  Far- 

irar  Brown  is  occasionally  referred  to 
as   Charles   Farrar   Browne,    when  the 

jtown  (or  village)  records,  and  his  tomb- 
stone give  it  as  Brown.  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Eliza  Farrar  Brown,  the  great  in- 
ternational wit's  mother,  always  signed 

jher  name  as  Brown,  and  all  her  mail 
was  addressed  to  her  as  "Mrs.  Caroline 
-R.    Brown."         WILLIAM   J.  BOK. 

i    Waterford,  Me. 


Inaccurate  Biographers 

Mr.  Bok's  letter  is  interesting  and  au- 
thoritatiTe.  We  have  spelt  the  name 
"Browne,"  because  the  name  is  so  spelt 
in  all  the  biographical  sketches  of  Arte- 
mus Ward  that  we  have  seen.  The  name 
is  "Browne"  in  the  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  Artemus  Ward's  works.  It  was 
published  in  London  and  edited  by  Arte- 
mus Ward's  agent  and  travelling  com- 
panion. Take,  for  example,  the  first 
reference  book  now  on  hand  as  we 
write,  the  "Students'  Standard  Diction- 
ary." On  page  832  we  find  this  note: 
"Artemus  Ward  (pseud.)  Charles  F. 
Browne,  Am.  humorist;  lecturer."  Does 
Mr.  Bok  know  of  any  private  letters 
signed  by  Artemus  with  his  family 
name?  Even  humorists  have  their  foi- 
bles. A  prosaic  Smith  will  suddenly 
blossom  out  as  a  hyphenated  Smith,  a 
Ferguson-SmitJi,  or  a  Jones-Smith.  Or 
Smith  takes  it  into  his  head  at  tlie  age 
of  30  to  be  known  as  Smythe.  It  Is  not 
impossible  tliat  Artemus  thought  an 
added  "e"  would  give  di.'^tinctlon  to  a 


En^glishmen  in  Berlin. 

The  Berlin  Gas  Company,  now  put 
,  under  state  administration,  was  an  Eng- 
jlish  enterprise.  Water  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  houses  of  Berlin  by  an 
Englishman,  Henry  Gill,  who  directed 
the  supply  until  his  death  a  few  years 
ago.  "When  the  Germans  boast  about 
their  'kultur'  or  civilization  as  being  im- 
measurably superior  to  that  of  England 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  forget 
that  they  are  indebted  to  us  for  the 

foundation   of  all  material  wellbeing  

domestic  sanitation."     An  Englishman 
I  does  not  thus  boast  unduly. 

Who    hath    perswaded    him    that    this  ad- 
mirable moving-  of  heavens  vaults:  that 
the    eternal    light    of    these  lampe!i-.-so 
fiercely  rowling  over  his  head:  that  the 
horror-moving    and    contlnuall   motion  of 
this    infinite    vaste    Ocean,    were  estab- 
lished,   and    continue   so   many   ages  for 
his    comraoditie    and    service?     *     '  * 
,  How  knoweth  he  by  tho  vertiie  of  his  un- 
t  derstanding    the    inward    ard    secret  mo- 
ij  tions  of  beasts?    By  what  comparison  from 
il  them  to  us   doth   he   conclude   the  bi-utish- 
'i  nesse  he  ascribeth  unto  them? 
.1   

I  '  To  Naturalists. 

!  As  the  World  Wags: 

f  am  very  fond  of  corned  beef  and 
cabbage.  My  wife  and  daughter  Cor- 
nelia say  it  is  a  vulgar  dish.  I  no  way 
approve  their  opinion,  and  although  by- 
nature  I  am  calm  and  reasonable,  when 
they  protest  and  .delay  the  preparafTon 
of  tlie  beef  and  cabbage,  1  am  at  once 
justly  vexed  and  almost  terrible.  I  have 
observed,  let  me  remark,  tiiat  when  the 
disii  is  served,  they  fall  to,  and  heartily, 
although  with  a  sullen  face  and  in 
gloomy  silence. 

Of  late  a  curious  phenomenon  has  at- 
tended the  cooking  of  the  beef  and  cab- 
j  bage.    Whenever  the  meat  and  vegeta- 
j  ble  are  on  the  fire,  suddenly  a  great 
swarm  of  flies  appears.    The  window 
;  screens  are  covered  with  the  insects,  no 
i  ordinary  flies,  not  horse-flies,  but  a  pe- 
I  culiar   variety,    large,    blue-black,  and 
amazingly  fierce.    As  soon  as  the  pot  Is 
removed  from  the  stove  the  flies  vanish, 
and  are  no  more  seen  until  the  next  day 
1  that  gladdens  in  like  manner  my  fetom- 
jj  ach.    Then  again  they  buzz  in  impotent 
i  rage    against    the    fly-proof,  rustless 
I  screens. 

I     Where    are   these  flies   between  the 
days  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone? 
Is  it  the  beef  or  the  cabbage  that  at- 
tracts them,  or  is  it  the  sweet  mingling 
!  of  both?    I  have  read  carefully  about 
I  flies  in  Mr.   Topsail's  book   of  Insects 
j  published   nearly   three   centuries  ago, 
which    contains    amazing  information, 
I  but  I  find  no  explanation  of  this  dis- 
j  quieting  phenomenon.    Have  you  .a  nat- 
uralist,   or    at    least    an  inseotologist, 
among   your    readers?     If   so,    I  look 
towards  him. 

I  know  the  old  minstrel  gag,  a  com- 
panion of  the  one  about  the  people  per- 
ishing with  hunger  on  board  ship  and 
Mr.  Johnson  at  the  time  eating  fried 
eggs.    I  refer  to  this  dialogue: 

"Where  do  flies  go  in  the  winter?" 
"They  ought  to  go  there  in  the  sum- 
mer." 

But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
problem  I  have  propounded. 

ALONZO  F.  H.ATCH. 
Medford,  Sept.  24. 


"Emperor  of  Germany." 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

"Emperor  of  Germany"  is  not  Wil- 
liam's proper  title,  though  so  used  gen- 
erally by  the  American  public.  It  is 
strictly  "German  Emperor."  Whenever 
during  my  several  sojourns  in  Germany, 
since  William  II.  succeeded  his  father. 
Frederick  V.,  as  King  of  Prussia  and 
(Jeriuan  Emperor,  I  happened  to  refer  to 
the  ruling  German  sovereign  as  "Der 
Kaiser  von  Deutschland,"  I  was  quickly 
corrected  by  my  German  friends,  wheth- 
er it  was  in  Dresden,  Munich  or  Nurem- 
berg, although  I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  been  s,iid  to  me  had  that 
slip  of  the  tongue  occurred  in  Berlin, 
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At  COM,  .tllttcrlnp.  mllitMr>  ciiy.  •■I"or." 
s  I  was  Infiirniod,  "were  Willlnin  II. 
;i>iperor  of  liermHny,  lie  would  have 
■or*  po\v«>r  llinnlie  has  now."  os  If  that 
w  ere  pocslblc. 
As  an  Instance  of  Vils  auio.Tatlc  will, 
i  e  worM-fanious  portrait  of  Uleron.v- 
-.118   HfiltTiscluier  by  Albreeht  Duerer. 
•  .•  c  I    "f  the  CJcnnanlo  .Museum  at 
N  c  was  transferred  to  the  Ber- 

;:    .Mil.-.         in  1^4.    t  was  unable  to  ob- 
tiiin  'lie  Itast  Information  on  thia  eub- 
itct'lrom  any  one  In  Nurembers  when 
.    friends  to  ^ee  ll  In  iss:t; 

in  1!W3  and  1909,  on  subse- 
s  to  the  city  of  Duerer  and 
I  made  Inquiries  reKardiiiK  the 
ll  of  this  treasured  work  of  art, 
.  ,  '.  trait  of  a  burgomaster  of  Nureni- 
■.•rK  and  a  friend  oi  Albrecht  Duerer. 

•  It  to  no  purpose.  The  subject  appeared 
!o  l>e  a  painful  one  lo  the  citizens.  I 
l.'ve  consulted  art-critics  here  and 
!'  .  '-.^    but  obtained  no  satisfaction.  I 

■   if  any  of  the  many  cultivated 
s  of  your  .•olU;nn  van  s-lied  any 
on  this  subject  which  appears  to 
■■••ist  ordinary  analysis. 
The  first  part  of  this  communication 
■  sts  another  query:    It  was  stated; 

;v — in  an  English  newspaper,  1; 
.  I — that  the  German  Emperor  is  | 
.iinuilious  to  be  crowned  as  Emperor  of  i 
>  lermany  in  Westminster  Abbey.  L,on-  j 
don.  I  had  never  heard  of  this  rum.or  1 
l  efore,  and  wonder  If  It  is  well  found- | 
d;  or  Is  it  merely  a  sarcastic  reference  i 

•  >  the  "war  lord"  that  has  originated  In 
be  minds  of  the  English  people  during 

■■  he  present  war.  W.  A.  F. 

Brookllne. 


n' t 


Not  Extinct. 

A  correspondent  incloses  an  adver- 
tisement clipped  from  a  Boston  news- 
paper. It  reads  as  follows:  "Gent  or- 
^-anist.  Foreign  study,  desires  church 
I>osition  in  or  near  Boston,  etc."  Our 
correspondent  adds:  "I  had  thought 
that  the  species  Gent  had  largely  dis- 
appeared, but  one  at  least  is  still  at 
large." 

There  are  "gents"  everywhere,  even 
in  pulpits  and  organ  lofts.  They  still  are 
seen  In  "pants."  They  always  wear  a 
"tie,"  and  shoes  are  to  them  "foot- 
wear." They  prefer  "proven"  to 
"proved"  when  they  write  for  the  pub- 
lic or  to  males  and  females  of  their 
kind.  O  let  us  be  joyful!  They  do  not 
'  seriously  disturb  the  landscape. 

A  Barbaric  Englishman. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  In  war  out  of 
consideration    for    the    inhabitants  of 
Orthey  saved  Marshal  Soull  from  the 
'  necessity  of  blowing  up  the  bridge  over 
the  Gave  de  Pau. 

It  was  Wellington,  by  the  way.  who 
when  he  was  asked  what  was  the  best 
test  of  a  great  genera!,  answered:  "To 
know  when  to  retreat;  and  to  dare  to 
do  !t." 


"Orchestration,"  by  Cecil  Forsyth,  'a, 
hand-somely  printed  volume  of  517  pages  i 
with  :%  illustrations  in  musical  nota- , 
lion  from  ancient  and  modern  scores 
and  with  12  plates  of  Instruments,  is 
published  by  Macmlllan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
There  is  a  full  Index. 

This  book  contains  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  information.    There  are  many 
pages  devoted  to  obsolete  instruments 
that  will  interest  the  student  and  the 
general   reader  rather  than   the  com- 
poser.  Thus  at  the  beginning  Mr.  For- 
eyth  includes  in  his  list  of  instruments 
the  llaseolet,  musette,  serpent,  natural 
trumpet,  natural  horn,  zinke,  keyed  bu- 
sies, ophicleides.  keyed  harmonica  and- 
ethers  tliat  have  disappeared  from  the 
orchestra,  if  they  were  ever  us>ed  in  this 
vay.    He  classes  the  viola  d'amore  as 
obsolete,  not  knowing  that  Mr.  LoefEler 
employs  it  In  his  "Death  of  Tintoglles." 
The  reader  will  find  a  description  of  the 
heckelphon     and      heckelclarind,  the 
cuckoo    instrument,    the  sarrusophone 
and  .  saxophone    families,    tabor,  cas- 
tanets, rattle,  wind  machine,  anvil.",  dul- 
citone    (or    typophone),    dulcimer,  but 
there  is  only  *  passing  mention  of  the 
eoncertlna,  an  instrument  d-ear  to  Mr. 
Josef  Holbrooke.  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising,   because    Mr.    Forsyth  quotes 
from   Mr.   Holbrooke's  "Apollo  and  the 
Seaman"  and  "Children  of  Don."  The 
only  reference  to  the  concertina,  used 
more  than  once  In  orchestral  works  by 
Mr   Holbrooke,  is  in  a  foot  note:  Mr 
Grainger   has  also   written    a  'Scotch 
Strathspev  and  Keel'   for  four  voices, 
four  wood-wind,  xylophone.  English  con- 
certina, guitars  and  strings."   We  learn 
from  examples  of  Mr.  Grainger's  mstri- 
mentation  that  he  calls  his  strings:  first 
and  second  fiddles,  middle  fiddles,  bass 
fiddles  and  double  basses. 

Mr  Forsvth  writes  in  a  pleasant  man- 
ner   but  too  often    he    is  laboriously 
funny      as     in  his  remarks  about  the  j 
double  bass.    He  plumes  himself  upon  | 
th'-<  example  of  his  humor,  for  he  calls  i 
attention  to  it  in  bis  preface.  He  is  also 
a   .„an  of  prejudices.    Tnus  he  treats 
"     .  ,  .        ■  i.ilv.  but  if  i'  !^''  '"-l  been  j 
liisic  and    '  "  m- 

•  (  omposf :  llowedJ 


.\lr.   KoraH!i   \su  .l.i  ' 
>  write  uljpil  the  art  I 
t„iir.,'l  I. -w  unfair  to  Ber- 

lioz, on  pnge  i:!."-  he  quotes  iB  ^'"^^^^^  , 
p:is.-;,u-i-  lor  llutes  and  trombifios  from  ^ 
Ih-  '  Kenulem"  and  adds:  'ijl  probably  , 
Bounds  ve.y  nasty."    It  is  ev.den  hat 
Mr    Korsvtli  has  not  heard  the  music. 
Wliut  rlKht  has  ne  to  -sneer  at  the  ef- 
fect ■>  Those  of  us  who  have  heard  the) 
stupendous   work   know   how   eftoctiye,  ^ 
liow  uneiiiihly  this  passage  Is.  Again, 
par?e  45!'   .Mr.  Forsyth,  giving  an  exam- 
ple of  unu.sual  scoring    from    Berlioz  s 
-rifth  of  May,"  feels  obliged  to  say  :  It 
must  l  e  admitted  that  this  exaniple  has  , 
Bomethinii  of  the  Berliozian  taint.    Its  j 
or.hestratlon   appears  to   be  prompted] 
'  not  only  liy  a  genuine  musical  impulse, 
•  but  also  by  a  delight  In  'the  glory  oi 
the  boast.'  "    And  then  he  says  In  the 
Bam"  breath:  "It  is  nevertheless  a  re- 
t  markablc  foreshadowing  of  modern  or- 
chestral methods." 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  be  funny  at 
any  cost:  in  spile  of  a  fatal  lack  of 
appreciation  in  the  case  of  Berlioz,  to 
-whom  every   modern  composer  has  in 
one  way  or  another  been  Indebted,  th  s 
'   treaUse  is  instructive  and  readable.  AN  e 
know  of  no  book   on  Instrumentation 
that  contains  so  much  curious  and  out- 
of-lhe-wav   Information.     The  classlfl- 
i    cation    of"  instruments,    with    its  sul>- 
I    divisions,  is  unusual  and  helpful.  Per- 
I    haps   the   most   exhaustive   section  of 
I    the  book  is  that  devoted  to  the  violin. 
'    On  the  tir.st  page  of  this  section  there 
are  entertaining  footnotes  about  names 
and  cant  words  for  this  Instrument  and 
about  tunings  used  at  different  times 
by  famous  violinists.    How  many  of  us 
know  that  in  the  orchestral  jargon  01 
England    the    word    "bosh"    denotes  a 
fiddle-  hosher    or   boshomongro.  a  fid- 
dler •>    These  words  are  supposed  to  be 
iRomanv.    In  Germany  the  nut  is  called 
saddle    (sattel.)     In    France  the 
Boundpost  is  the  "soul"  (I'ame)  of  the 
ijrnrument.    A  note  informs  the  ama- 
ir  that  strings  of  catgut  are  made 
yrim  the   entrails  of  the  sheep.  "The 
•word  catgut,   however,   appears   to  be 
Jiot  a  popular  mistake  but  actually  cat- 
Igut   that  is  to  say.  entrails  of  the  cat. 
It  seems  a  pity  to  deprive  the  cat  of 
Ihis  its  only  title  to  usefulness,  but  there 
Js  no  record  that   fiddle  strings  were 
ever   so   made."    Lovers   of   cats  will 
IT  sent   this  fling.     Mr.   Forsyth  might 
=>iave  added  that  in  Berlin  restaurants 
tats  have  been  ser\'ed  as  hare. 

The  statement  Is  made  without  reser- 
vation that  the  material  of  which  the 
tubes  of  wind  instruments  is  made  has 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  their 
tone  qualitv.  "That  seems  to  depend,, 
parti V  on  the  bore,  shape  and  propor-| 
tions"  of  the  tube  which  contains  the 
air-column,  but  chiefiy  on  what  we  may' 
call  the  mouthpiece."  This  statement  is 
made  more  than  once,  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  experiments  that  proved 
this  theory,  and  are  recounted  in  Mahil-I 
Ion's  book  on  acoustics.  Nor  is  there 
any  special  reference  to  Mahillon's  in- 
valuable work  as  a  manufacturer  and 
■writer. 

So  on  page  17  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  Jews'harp,  but  the  reader  would 
not  know  from  Mr.  Forsyth  that  a 
virtuoso  on  this  instrument  was  once 
famous  in  Europe;  that  he  formed  for 
liis  own  use  a  literature  for  it. 

Conductors  and  some  other  musicians, 
by  the  way.  have  been  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  statement  about  the  effect  of 
the  material  of  the  tube  on  a  wind  in- 
strument Mr.  Gericke.  for  instance, 
waa  unshaken  In  his  belief  that  a  box- 


1  JacK<^.  l>uuKem:\  aiui  iiu  isivenesb.  An.\' 
ooarsehess  in  the  cornet  is  not  so  much 
due 'to  the  Instrument  Itself  as  to  the 
mistaken  efforts  of  injudicious  players 
determined  to  make  tl>elr  part  'stand 
out'  at  all  costs.  As  there  are  hundreds 
of  cornet  players  to  every  trumpeter,  so 
there  must  be  scores  of  bad  cornet  play- 
ers to  every  trumpeter.  And  they  always 


remind  us  of  their  existence.  Players 
un  the  F  trumpet  are  not  heard  at  street 
corners  One  of  the  most  useful  features 
of  the  cornet,  besides  its  variety,  is  its 
power  of  combining." 

Equally  unconventional  Is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  horn.    "The  Germans  ap- 
pear to  be  unaware  of  the  Instrumo-nt  a 
dflclencles  both  in  elegance  and  light- 
ness    This  Is.  perhaps,  mainly  a  mat- 
ter of  custom,  though  it  is  surprising 
that  In  .\merlca  some  of  the  finest  or- 
chestras should  deliberately  prefer  Ger- 
man to  French  or  English  players."  The 
qualitv  of  partially  or  completely  hand- 
etopped  notes  whose  tone  color  is  at- 
tested by  excessive  Up  pressure  "varies 
I  from  a  savage  bark,  like  that  of  a  wild 
!  animal,   to   the   dull,   uncertain  sound 
'  with  which  a  rout-seat  scrapes  over 
•  a    parquet    fioor."    How    did  players 
lin  the  time  of  Bach  play  his  terrify- 
ing horn  passages?    Were  they  played 
as  written'.'  "This  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.   Players  of  today  gener- 
ally say  that  they  were  not.  Critics 
I  usually    murmur    something    about  a 
'lost  tradition,'  or    merely  state  that 
the  technic  of  the  ISth  century  play- 
ers   was    'perfectly  astonishing.'  One 
thing,    however.    Is    quite    certain.  If 
they  were  played,  they  were  played  in 
I  the  octave  In  which  they  were  wMtten, 
•  not  as  we  should  probably  write  and 
;play  them  today.  In  the  octave  below. 
I  •   •   *    As  far  as  the  trumpet  goes,  it  is 
I  a  historical  fact  that  early  18th  cen- 
i  tury   trumpets  were  made  of    a  bore 
land  length  to  facilitate  the  production 
!  of  these  high  notes.    •   •   *    It  may  be 
'  mentioned     that-  the     modern  'Bach 
trumpet'  Is  not  by  any  means  the  in- 
strument of  Bach's  day." 

One  might  quote  indefinitely  from  this 
volume.  The  examples  in  notation  are 
taken  from  composers  of  all  periods  and 
all  schools. 

Interesting  as  this  book  is,   will  it  i 
give  to  a  student  sense  of  tone  colors, 
skill  to  combine  effectively  and  to  con- 1 
trast  various  timbres?    It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  composer  becomes  a  mas- 
ter colorist"  solely   from  the   study  of 
any  treatise  on  instrumentation.  The 
study  enables  him  to  experiment;  it  may 
teach  him  what  to  avoid;  but.  after  all, 
he  must  mix  his  colors  with  his  own 
brains.     It   matters    not   whether  the 
treatise  be  by  Berlioz  (with  or  without 
Richard    Strauss's    comments).  Lobe. 
Gevaert,  Widor,  Rlmsky-Korsakoff.  Thej 
Russians— the  "Big  Five" -were  influ-j 


wood  flute  had  a  fuller  and  more  mel- 
low tone  than  a  flute  made  of  silver. 

Here  is  a  statement  that  might  well 
excite  discussion:  "A  17th  century  horn- 
player,  if  we  could  resuscitate  him, 
would  probably  be  considerably  aston- 
ished at  the  horn  playing  which  he 
would  hear  at  a  present-day  Symphony 
concert.  But  if  he  were  a  good  horn- 
plaver  it  would  not  be  many  weeks  be- 
fore he  would  be  quite  competent  _  to 
•make  one'  in  the  orchestral  quartet." 

In  the  description  of  the  bass  drum 
Mr  Forsvth  speaks  of  its  use  to  con- 
vey a  feeling  of  awe  and  solemnity  by 
means  of  its  pp.  notes.  He  might  have 
quoted  Gounod's  answer  when  Saint- 
Saens  a?ked  him  why  he  used  the  bass 
drum  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  "Glor- 
ia" of  his  "St.  Cecilia"  mass.  "It  is  the 
cannon  of  eternity."  This  saying  might 
be  put  bv  the  side  of  the  sea  captain  s 
speech:  "The  chronometer  of  God  never 

^"riie  author  deplores  the  fact  that  mak- 
ers of  cvmbals  often  turn  them  out  so 
small  in  size  and  poor  in  quality  "that 
thev  add  little  to  the  orchestral  tone 
color,  but  a  sense  of  vulgarity  and  dis- 
comfort."   Speaking  of  the  modern  em- 
ployment   of    "ancient    cymbals,  Mr 
Forsyth    mentions    Berlioz,    but  not 
Chausson  and  Debussy.  j 
At  last  the  comet-a-pistons  has  found, 
a  defender.   Mr.  Forsyth  speaks  of  the' 
absurd  prejudice  against  it  as  an  or- 
chestral instrument,  "a  prejudice  based 
partly  on  the  fact  that  it  was  unknown 
to   the   ancient   masters,    partly   on  a 
comparison  of  its  tone  with  that  of  the 
trumpet  when  playing  trumpet  passages,, 
partly  on  a  dislike  of  its  repertoire,  and 
principally  on  ignorance.    •    •    •  The 
fact   is   that   the   cornet   wben  badly 
played  is  as  bad  as  the  trumpet  or  trom- 
bone when  played  equally  badly.  But 
not  worse.    When  played  well  it  is  as 
good,  for  its  own  purposes,  as  these  in- 
struments are  for  theirs.   Only  it  needs 
a  distinct  style  of  treatment.    •    •  * 
The  cornet  is  often  charged  with  having 
a  VoiT^e'  tone.    But  the  quality  of  its 


enced  by  Berlioz  and  Liszt.  In  France 
delicate,  refined,  piquant  instrumenta- 
tion is  In  the  air.  In  modern  Germany 
there  is  Richard  Strauss.  In  Italy  the 
more  advanced,  as  Puccini,  remember 
the  Verdi  of  "Othello"  and  "Falstaft" 
and  are  not  unmindful  of  Gounod  and 

\  Massenet.  Listening  critically  to  scores 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  student 
that  is  willing  to  hear  with  open  ears. 
Better  for  him  to  hear  the  music  of 
Auber  and  Saint-Saens  and  examine 
their  scores  which,  while  they  look  thin 
to  the  eye,  give  every  Instrument  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  In  its  own  char- 
acteristic way,  than  to  begin  with  a 
score  at  Wagner,  Strauss,  or  a  Reger  or 
a  Schillings.  As  far  as  treatises  go.  this 

;  new  one  by  Mr.  Forsyth  deser\  es  an 
honorable  place  In  the  musician  a  ii- 

}  brarj-. 


melodrama  tUe  heroes  w.-ic  i.xpect.d  to 
make  'speeclles'  and  entirely  irrelevant 
comic  people-  were  expected  to  intervene 
periodically,'  just  as  printed  jokes  are 
said  to  be  exchanged  oy  Chinese  man- 
darins In  the  Intervals  of  a  serious  con- 
versation.   In  short.  It  Is  more  long- 
winded  and  more  discursive  than  the 
present-day   model.     But  these  things 
are,  after  all.  only  skin  deep.    The  es- 
sence of  the  play  is  as  good  and  effei-i 
tlve  as  ever.    To  substitute  for  the  old 
falsely  accused  hero  of   melodrama  a| 
hero  who  was  driven  by  circumstances 
lo  mistake  himself  for  a  villain  was  a 
master  stroke,   .so  was  the  invention  of| 
the  gentleman-burglar,  who  has  had  so 
numerous  a  progeny  In  our  own  day. 
For  these  delights  one  willingly  over- 
looks the  worm-eaten  melodramatic  bag- 
gage of  beauty-in-distress,  faithful  fam- 
ily retainer,  disguises,  'volx  du  sang.' 
and  so  forth.    (Not  that  the  pit  and 
gallery  overlook  them,  by  any  means; 
contrariwise,    they    enjoy    tnem  abun- 
danllv,  and  not  without  tears.)   The  one 
real  fault  of  the  play  is  that  there  is^ 
.  Just  a  little  too  much  of  it.    When  the 
plavgoer  of  today  Is  out  for  incident,  he 
Is  in   no  mood   for  rhetoric,   and  the 
hero's  soliloquies,  apostrophes  and  pro- 
lixities of  remorse  only  just  escape  be- 
ing felt  as  'longueurs.'    They  do  escape 
It,  however,  thanks  to  the  energy  and 
sinceritv  of  Mr.  Irving,  who  takes  as 
much  pains  to  interpret  Wilfred  Denver) 
as  though  he  were  interpreting  Hamlet—  i 
like  the  conscientious  artist  that  he  is." 
The  Daily  Telegrapli  was  a  little  more 
enthusiastic.    "In  deftness  of  construe-  | 
tion.  In  cleverness  of  characterization,  In 
cumulative  interest,"  "The  Silver  King," 
which  has  "long  passed  beyond  the  re-  | 
glon  of  criticism,"  has  few  equals.  "The 
story  posses.ses  the  incomparable  merit  ^ 
of  being  founded  on  a  strong  human  j 
motive  of  universal  appeal.    But  this  is 
not   all.     With    that   is   combined,  by 
means  natural  and  easy,  a  substantial 
element  of  genuine  comedy  •  *  •  to  urge 
as  a  reproach  that  some  of  the  dialogue 
or  an  occasional  episode  betrays  Its  age 
Is  beside  the  mark.   You  do  not  condemn 
an  early  Victorian  chair  or  table  be- 
cause neither  is  in  line  with  modern 
requirements.    Rather  is  Its  value  en- 
hanced." 

Mr.  Haddon  Chambers's  play,  known 
j  In  this  country  as  "Tante,"  was  pro- 
duced under  the  title  "The  Impossible 
Woman"    at    the   Haymarket  Theatre, 
London,  Sept.  S.   "H.  M.  W."  of  the  Pall 
Mall   Gazette   had   this   to   say:  "The 
character  of  Mme.  Okraska  is  particu- 
larly  well  done.    It  will  seem  incredible 
I  that  so  much  Ill-bred  histrionlsm  should 
1  have  taken  in  anybody;  and  yet,  when 
there  is  such  a  background  of  Intellec- 
,  tual  'cuteness  and  genuine  (If,  in  its 
i  way,  limited)  artistic  power  as  we  find 
'  In  this  portentous  lady,  the  dazzling  ef- 
fect upon  its  less  sapient  spectators  is 
not  so  surprisin.g.    The  tragedy  of  such 
people  is  that  they  are  always  being 
found  out.    Their  consolation  is  that 
they  never  lose  their  own  self-admira- 
tioti.    The  type,  familiar  enough  in  the 
art    world,    has    never    before    to  our 
knowledge  been  so  subtly  and  complete- 
ly put  upon  the  stage,  and  the  attempt 
carried  with  it  the  obvious  risk  of  so 
much  shallowness  not  proving  very  in- 
teresting.   Mr.  Chambers  and  Mrs.  de 
Selincourt  may,  however,  be  congratu- 


"Tommy  Atkins"  was  re- 
vived at  the  Lyceum  Thea- 


Foreign 

Dramatic  ^^e,  London,  Sept.  2.  The 
News  speech,  "No  man  need 
starve  while  England  wants  soldiers." 
was  loudly  applauded  by  pit  and  gal- 
lery. The  Daily  Telegraph  remarked: 
"It  Is  a  little  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that 
the  villain  of  the  play,  and  a  most  un- 
compromising villain  he  Is.  should  be  a 
British  officer."  ^  ^. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Cooke-Taylor  writes  to  the  ^ 
Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "The  theatrical  pro- 
fession is  one  of  those  which  is  being 
pretty  hard  hit  at  the  present  moment. 
Would  it  not  be  fairly  easy  to  organize 
a  good  company  from  among  actors 
thrown  out  of  work  to  go  to  the  U.  8.  A 
to  play  pieces  more  or  less  apropos  of 
the  crisis  (e.  g..  'Drake.'  'Henry  V., 
•Peter  the  Great,"  'Les  Dernieres  Car- 
touches,' etc.)?  The  profits  could  be 
given  to  various  funds  connected  with 
the  present  distress.  The  Americans 
would,  I  feel  sure,  willingly  respond." 

The  directors  of  the  Clrze  Theatrical 
Syndicate,  responsible  for  the  revival 
of  "The  Chocolate  Soldier,"  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  London,  decided  to  hand  over 
25  guineas  a  week,  and  any  profits  in 
addition  to  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  and 
Observer  Belgian  relief  fund,  as  long 
as  the  piece  is  running. 

To  assist  this  endeavor  all  the  poorer 
members  of  the  company,  orchestra 
and  stage  hands,  agreed  to  take  con- 
siderablv  less  than  their  usual  salaries, 
while  the  principals  give  their  8er^ice3 
except  for  a  small  contribution  towards 
expenses. 

••The  Silver  King,"  with  H.  B.  Irving 
as  the  hero,  was  revived  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  London,  on  Sept.  5,  for  King 
George's  pension  fund.  The  Times 
JCound  that  it  dates  back  a  good  deahj 


lated  upon  a  dramatic  experiment  as 
successful  as  It  was  daring."  Miss  LlUah 
McCarthy  took  the  part  of  Mme.  Okras- 
ka 

Barrle's  comedy,  'IThe  Little  Minis- 
ter "  was  revived  at  the  Duke  of  York  s 
Theatre,  London,  Sept.  3,  with  Miss 
Marie  Loehr  as  the  Lady  Babble.  Men 
wearing  his  majesty's  uniform  will  be 
admitted  at  half-price  to  any  part  of 
the  house."  ^     ^    „    _  _ 

"Bluff  King  Hal,"  by  Louis  N.  Par- 
ker   was  produced  at  the  Garrick  The- 
atr4,  London,  Sept.  4.  The  Daily  Chron- 
icle said:   "  'Bluff  King  Hal^  was  bluffed 
King  Hal  last  night.    He  had  come  to 
his  last  wife  and  his  first  touches  of 
gout    and  although  he  bellowed  occa- 
sionallv,    and   more   than  occasionally 
scowled    he   was  never   an>thing  bill 
the  fat,  good-natured  family  man,  smil- 
ing at  the  chaff  of  his  children,  knuck- 
ling under  to  the  domestic  arguments 
of  his  sixth  Queen,  believing  anything 
that  any  one  liked  to  whisper  Into  his 
ear,    and    behaving    generally    like  a 
naughty  old  dog  at  a  Christmas  Party-- 
but  a  Jealous  and  peppery  old  dog  all 
the  same.    He  had  insisted  upon  Kath- 
arine  Parr   consenting  to   become  his 
wife  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  blessed 
her  betrothal  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
and  out  of  this  sprang  the  emotional 
passages  of  the  play-the  misunderstood 
meetings  between  the  Queen  and  Sey- 
mour, subsequent    to    the  royal  mar- 
riage, and  the  suden  changes  in  the 
King's  temper  from  rollick  and  laugh- 
ter to  tears-real  tears  I-and  despair. 
Arthur  Bourchier  took  the  part  or  tne 
'  King     Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  was  a 
most  queenly,  as  well  as  a  tnost  do- 
mestic Katherlne  Parr."    She  has  had 
some    experience    with    the  "'l^'e^. 
Henry  VIIT..  for  she  was  Anne  Bole>n 
with   Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Katharine 
of  Arragon  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  Mr_ 
'  Parker  resented  the  charge  that  he  had 
perverted  history.  "The  story  of  Henry 
and  Katharine  Parr  is  a  ready-made 
scenario  and  has  been  waiting  nearly 
400  years  for  a  playwright.   •  *   "  As 
a  matter  of  fact  'Bluff  King  Hal'  co^.ld 
be  used  as  a  text-book  for  the  study  oi 
what  appears  to  be  a  little  known  epi- 
:  sode  in  the  life  of  Henry.  1 
.  quite  frank.    I  have  no  evl4enoe  th. 


Ill  ■  l  ists  of  dean  ,  I  ,i  i'l'ionred  t 
H-iny— on  the  other  hand  I  have  no 
evklence  to  the  contrary.  If  they  did 
not,  they  ought  to  have.  It  Is  stated 
that  one  of  them  walks  at  Hampton 
Court  to  the  present  day.  They  were 
much  more  likely  to  walk  than,  as  they 
were  fresher.  Particular  care  is  taken 
to  distinguish  In  the  program  between 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  and  the  wraith 
of  the  living."  Mr.  Parker  tells  at 
length  the  story  of  Katharine,  Seymour 
and  the  King,  and  points  out  passages 
m  his  dialogue  that  were  spoken  by  va- 
rious characters  in  life.  "I  might  have 
extended  the  list  of  accuracies  indefi- 
nitely, but  as  Henry  says,  'Basta!' 
which  means  enough." 

Why  Britain  went  to  war  has  been  ex- 
plained in  prose  and  poetry.  The  Em- 
pire Theatre  has  now  produced  a  ballet 
Which  quite  simply  and  convincingly 
presents  the  reasons  in  the  form  of  tab- 
leaux. "Europe,"  of  wliich  the  first  per- 
formance took  place  last  night,  intro- 
duces us  to  Dame  Europa's  schoolroom. 
In  which  all  the  scholars  are  on  amica- 
ble terms  until  "Billy,  the  Bully,  head  of 
the  Prussian  class,"  creates  discord. 

There  follows  in  another  scene  the 
bullying  of  Servia  by  Austria,  Russia's 
Intervention,  Germany's  ultimatum, 
France  standing  by  her  ally,  Germany's 
"infamous  proposal"  to  England,  and 
the  Invasion  of  Belgium.  By  a  clever 
contrivance  the  representatives  of  the 
various  nations  emerge  from  their  own 
countries  on  a  huge  map,  which  forms 
the  background  of  the  scene.  The  final 
tableau  shows  Britannia  on  the  heights 
of  Dover,  surrounded  and  guarded  by 
her  sons  at  home  and  from  over  the 
seas.— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  8. 

The  London  Opinion  says  that  theat- 
rical conditions  have  improved  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  provinces.  "In  the 
West  end,  there  is,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  a  very  appreciable  and 
gratifying  revival  of  business,  so  much 
so  indeed  that  it  may  with  truth 
be  said  that,  as  in  normal  times,  the 
good  shows  and  others  are  getting  pro- 
portionately* what  they  would  have  got 
In  times  of  piping  peace.  Here's  an 
example  of  splendid  patriotism  from 
the  Queen's  Theatre.  An  official  com- 
munique (that's  the  right  phrase  for 
the  moment — isn't  it?)  says  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  contnuue  the  run  of 
Potash  and  Perlmutter,  indefinitely, 
feeling  that  by  this  means  the  man- 
agement are  doing  their  best  to  draw 
the  public's  attention  from  the  serious 
Btate  of  affairs  now  existing.  The 
great  thing  to  most  of  us  will  seem 
that  they  are  keeping  a  certain  num- 
ber of  employes  in  their  jobs.  That  is 
the  important  thing  of  the  moment." 
Was  there  ever  more  ingenious  adver- 
tisement? 

The  London  journals,  as  a  rule, 
praised  Ethel  Levey's  performance  in 
"Outcast,"  but  London  Opinion  found 
the  best  feature  of  it  her  comedy. 
"Elsewhere  I  find  her  wanting  in 
xubtlety  and  finish."  ! 

"Peer  Gynt"  was  performed  several 
times  last  summer  at  the  Kuenstler 
Theatre  in  iVIunich  with  Grieg's  music. 
The  curtain  rose  at  6  P.  M.,  and  about 
8  o'clock  there  was  a  pause  of  40  min- 
utes for  supper. 


War 
and 


Harold  Begbie's  patriotic 
verses,  "Fall  In,"  has  had 
music  set  to  it  by  Sir  Fred- 
Music  eric  Cowen.  The  Daily 
Chronicle  gives  this  free  advertisement 
of  a  song  now  to  be  obtained  for  one 
shilling  at  any  music  shop  in  Ejnglard: 
"A  point  in  Mr.  Begbie's  verses  wnicn 
distinguishes  them  from  the  common 
run  of  recruiting  lyrics,  and  which  no 
doubt  has  accounted  largely  for  their 
Immense  popularity,  is  the  absence  of 

;hat  unnecessary  note  of  harsh  con- 1 
empt  for  tlie  lad-s  who  are  holding  back,  j 
ut  will  not  hold  back  for  long.  Mr.  i 
3egbie  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  laggard 
vith  a  vividly  emotional  picture  whicli  j 
;annot  bu^  appeal  to  all  that  is  best 
vlthln  him.  He  takes  the  lag^ani  by  | 
;he  hand,  not  by  the  hair!  , 

Where    vlU   you   look,   sonny,   where   will ' 
you  look 
When  your  children  yet  to  be 
Clamor  to  learn  of  the  part  you  took 

In  the  war  that  kept  men  free? 
Will  you  say  it  was  naught  to  you  if  France 

Stood  up  to  her  foe  or  bunked? 
But  where  will  you  look  when  they  give 
the  glance 
That  tells  you  they  know  you  funked? 
"It  is  this  kindly  but  stern  and  finely 
human  spirit,  dominating  the  sentiment 
of  the  theme  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  has  appealed  most  forcibly,  as 
one  can  imagine  it  appealing,  to  the 
composer  who  gave  us  those  splendid 
classics  of  the  ballad  world,  'The  Prom- 
ise of  Lite'  and  'The  Better  Land,'  and 
3ur  readers  evidently  recognize  the  sig- 
nificance which  lies  behind  the  associa- 
;lo^  of  Sir  Frederic  Cowen's  genius  with 
j^Harold  Begbie's  'Fail  In.'  " 

Sir  Frederic's  "genius"!  "The  Better 
Cjftnd"  a  "classic"! 

"Pall  In,"  by  the  way,  has  been  pro- 
duced In  London  as  a  two-color  post- 
card. Half  tlie  proceeds  of  the  sale  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  Daily  Chronicle 
Belgian  Relief  Fund. 

In  these  days  one  notes  the  curious 
mirerence.s  in  the  appeal  to  the  senses. 
The  .supremacy  of  sound  over  sight. 
Not  a  street  boy  but  can  whistle  the 
"MarseillaiBe,"  or  "Rule  Britannia,"  or 
"Qod  Save  the  King."  And  he  does  it 
But  what  of  the  words?  The  tunes  are 
supreme.  There  are  few  who  could  com- 
pliment   tb<'   poet   by   rememberinit  th( 


■,\-iril'=  .It  "Rule  Britannia, 
siaii  antlieui,  or  even  of  "tjiMi  .-^.j  , Lue 
King."  But  we  can  whistle  the  tune  to 
the  glory  of  Tubal  Cain,  the  inventor  of 
music.  Sense  and  sight  mingle  in  the 
absurd  suggestion  of  flag  flying  in  Lon- 
don. We  should  display  the  Russian 
flag  beside  those  of  our  other  allies. 
But  you  might  catch  the  first  man  in 
the  street  and  ask  him  to  identify  the 
flags  of  any  other  country  but  our  own 
union  jack  and  the  stars  and  stripes, 

And  he  would  fail  of  information.  The 

ordinary  man  has  ears,  but  his  eyea 
have  given  out. — Daily  Chronicle. 

The  disappearance  from  our  streets 
and  squares  of  the  "German  band" 
would  not  have  aroused  many  pangs  of 
despair  In  the  breast  of  the  Cockney, 
poet,  Henry  S.  Leigh.  He  could  be 
very  nasty  to  that  wandei  ing  orchestra 
of  dented  brass  when  he  liked,  and  he 
was  liking  being  nasty  to  it  very  much 
when,  from  his  window  in  a  "quiet 
etreet  beside  the  Strand,"  he '  looked 
down  upon  It  in  a  speculative  mood 
and  wrote: 

Max,    methlnks  Bavaria,  hore  thee;  Karl, 

thou  hast  a  .Saxon  air. 
Franz  and  Fritz,  your  countenances,  might 

have   como   from  anywhere! 
Then  after  sarcastically  congratulat- 
ing them  upon  the  greatness  of  their 
Fatherland,  he  mused: 
Still,  our  island    has    a    story!     We  are 

hrave  and  we  are  free! 
Brave  enough  to  bear  the  torment  of  your 

presence,  as  ye  see! 
Free  as  air  in  all  our  doings,  or  I  scarce 

could  understand 
Why  we  tolerate  that  torture  which  we 

.call  a  German  band! 

— Dally  Chronicle. 


jl^gi^Q  When,  IH  the  middle  of 

ajj^  July,  1870,  the  declaration 

1914  of  war  by  France  against 
Prussia  plunged  England  into  a  state 
of  vast  excitement,  the  London  the- 
atres were  (as  during  the  recent  crisis) 
shutting  up  the  season.  Schnel- 
dei^the  one  and  only— had  finished  her 
appearance  as  La  Perichole,  and  Bou- 
lotte  (in  "Barbe  Bleue")  and  the  grand 
duchess— a  scathing  satire  on  petty 
German  principalities — at  thePfincess's; 
the  Bancrofts  tmd  John  Hare  were 
great  cards  at  the  little  house  off  Tot- 
tenham Court  road;  Mrs.  John  Wood — 
our  veteran  comedienne — ran  the  St. 
James's  and  played  burlesque;  Lottie 
Venne  was  scoring  in  extravaganza  at 
the  Haymarket.  You  might  then  have 
seen  the  late  Edward  Terry  as  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  at  the  Strand— fancy  that! 
-with  two  other  still  living  supporter*, 
i  Walter  Joyce  and  Harry  Wall,  as  Jo- 
seph Surface  and  Benjamin  Backbite. 
!  Kate  Santley,  proprietress  of  the  Roy- 

I  alty  today,  was  a  burlesque  star  at  the 
same  house,  and  a  young  man  named 
Charles  Warner- what  a  sad  fate  was 
his! — scored  at  the  Olympic  as  Steer- 
forth  in  a  version  of  "David  Copper- 
field."  The  "great"  Macdermott,  at 
the  time  of  the  1870  conflict,  had  not 
developed  his  jingo  vocal  efforts,  being 
engaged  as  a  hard-working  member  of 
Benjamin  Conquest's  stock  company  at 
the  Grecian  in  the  City  road— next 
door  to  the  Eagle,  where  the  weasel 
"popped"  Jimmy  Fawn,  the  favorite 
comic,  labored  at  the  old  Vic,  In  the 
Waterloo  road  In  "A  Raffle  of  Life,  or, 
the  Maiden's  Hazard,"  together  with 
other  giddy  dramas  of  the  wild-fowl 
order.  London  was,  In  many  respects, 
a  more  interesting  place  40  years  ago. 
The  Holborn  Casino,  the  "Argyl"  and 
the  night  houses  of  the  Haymarket; 
Cremorne  and  North  Woolwich  Gar- 
oens;  Colonna  and  the  "can-can"  at 
the  Alhambra;  the  Crystal  Palace— the 
place  every  country  visitor  made  a  pil- 
grimage to— and  the  Polytechnic,  with 
Prof.  Pepper  and  his  ghost,  helped  to 
make  up  a  varied  list  of  attractions 
for  the  curious.  And  the  "lion  com- 
ique"  was  a  power  in  the  land.  The 

ij  late  Harry  Rickards,   of  "Capt.  Jinks 

II  of  the  Horse  Marines"  fame,  became 
the  proprietor  of  a  Hackney  music 
hall  In  1870.  That  was  not  a  very  proflt- 
ablo  venture,  but  he  lived  to  amass  a 
colossal  fortune,  thanks  to  the  patron- 
age our  Australian  cousins  gave  him 
"down  under."— London  Opinion. 


'  The  Frankfuf-ter  Zeitung,  commenting 
on  the  bombardment  of  the  cathedral  at 
Rheims.  promises  that  the  Germans,  if 
they  should  happen  to  end  the  war' as' 
conquerors,  will  "eventually  produce! 
greater  and  more  beautiful  works  than  ' 
medieval  churches  towering  to  the  sky."  ' 
Ye.s,  yes.  "Made  in  Germany."  And 
Wilhelm  himself  is  a  bit  of  an  architect. 

On  Board  Ship. 

'All  apparently  desirable  brands  of, 
I  tobacco  win  be  admitted  to  sale  on  an  i 
I  absolutely  equal   footing  in   the  ship' 
stores  afloat  and  in  commissary  stores' 
ashore."  The  requisitions,  however  ap- ' 
parently  call  for  only  "smoking  tobacco  " 
Is    eating  tobacco,"  plug  or  fine  cut,  no 
longer  permitted  on  board  ship?  is  the 
sailor  no  longer  to  be  associated  with 
pigtail  or  twist? 


ithey  have  not  uecn  aiibiii  -  ti^  the 

♦language  of  the  tountir  to  which  they 
have    been    asjfened.     Mr.  Herrick's 
French  may  nofie  that  of  Tours.  He 
may  not  be  famlKar  with  the  niceties 
of  the  "mute  e"  In  poetry  and  song:  but 
he  sticks  to  his  post  and  has  done  val- 
iant and  untiring  service.   Mr.  Labou- 
chere  wrote  about  Mr.  Washburne,  who 
v,'aa  so  prominent  in  Paris  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war:  "If  It  were  not  ^ 
for  Mr,  Washburne  .  .  .      those  (of  • 
his  colleagues)  who  are  still  here  would  I 
be  perfectly  helpless.  They  come  to  him  i 
at  all  moments,  and,  though  he  cannot 
speak  French,  for  all  pracUcal  purposes 
he  Is  worth  more  than  all  his  colleagues 
put  together." 

Fashion  Note. 

Pyjamas,  which  many  busy  fingers 
are  fashioning  for  our  soldiers,  are 
garments  which  Europeans  adopted 
ifrom  the  Mohammedans  of  India.  The 
I  name  means  simply  leg  garments,  and 
earlier  generations  in  India  knew  them 
as  "long  drawers"  and  "Mogul 
breeches."  It  is  only  of  recent  years 
that  they  have  sprung  into  almost  uni- 
versal use  in  England  in  place  of  night- 
shirts— which  someone  characterised  as 
equivalent  to  adopting  trousers  in  place 
of  frock-coats — but  references  to  the 
garments  have  been  traced  as  early  as 
1  18128.  "Peejams,"  "pigammahs,"  and 
"piaj'amahs"  were  some  of  former  vari- 
ants In  use,  and  Thackeray  wrote  of 
them  as  "peijammahs."  The  standard 
spelling  is  only  a  recent  agreement. — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

War  Notes. 

We  read  almost  every  day  of  Tommy 
,  Atkins  shaving  himself  scrupulously 
I  even  when  shells  are  bursting  all  around 
him.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  Cos- 
sacks, believing  that  a  man  must  die 
i  clean  if  he  wishes  to  mount  to  Paradise, 
wash  and  comb  themselves  on  the  eve 
of  battle  and  put  on  their  best  clothes. 
And  so  in  the  Pass  of  Thermop<ylae  the 
Three  Hundred  combed  their  locks  at 
daybreak  before  meeting  the  Persian 
Invaders.  We  are  also  informed  that 
the  Cossacks  are  busy  eaters  of  apples; 
that  a  bag  of  this  fruit  Is  suspended 
from  each  pommel  and  they  munch  In 
the  furious  charge.  This  is  a  wiorld  of 
wonders. 

,  And  now  there  is  a  movement  tn  Lon- 
don to  abolish  Prussian  blue  from  the 
paint  box  of  children  and  South.  Ken- 
sington art  Etudets.  "It  Is  a  horrid 
color,  and  is  not  wanted  by  either  ama- ' 
teur  or  professional."    German .  silver  ' 

will  probably  be  the  next  thjng  added  to 
the  list  of  articles  tabooed. 


Lovers  of  Nature. 

Summer  cottagers  who  are  uneasy  at 
the  sight  of  the  stars  and  the  falling 
leaves  and  dislike  kerosene  lamps,  dark 
country  roads,  the  absence  of  sidewalks 
and  the  maintaining  of  a  wood  fire  on 
the  hearth  now  sympathize  with  Sir 
John  Rose,  who  was  never  happy  away 
ffom  the  city.  He  was  once  persuaded 
to  leave  Lombard  street.  Someone  made 
a  note  of  his  conversation  during  a 
drive  from  Nice  to  Monte  Carlo.  The 
day  was  an  uncommonly  fine  one,  but 
Sir  John  ran  on  as  follows:  "What  a 
beastly  glare— What  a  hideous  tree  a 
palm  is— I  wish  tliat  damned  dog  would 
stop  barking." 


Shy  In  Languages. 

American  con.-,i,^  nn  i  ■  ■,  „  some  am- 


Dutch  Courage. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  Eng- 
lish exported  to  Germany  86,446  gallons 
of  British  and  Irish  spirits,  compared 
with  13,573  gallons  In  the  preceding  Au- 
gust, and  this  in  spite  of  the  war  and 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  English 
trade  with  the  enemy.  Bismarck  said 
long  ago  that  those  who  drink  beer, 
think  beer;  that  good  whiskey  is  far 
better  for  the  German  mind  and  body; 
but  the  Germans  last  month  preferred 
the  cheaper  qualities,  for  the  value  rose 
only  from  £3074  to  £5947. 


A  Submarine. 

Mr.  John  Day  died  104  years  ago,  died 
at  the  bottom  of  Plymouth  sound.  It 
was  his  fond  belief  that  he  could  exist 
under  water  in  a  closed  box.  He  con- 
verted one  Blake  to  his  belief,  so  that 
the  latter,  a  sport  in  his  way,  wagered 
he  could  within  three  months  produce  a 
man  who  would  exist  for  12  hours  under 
water  and  without  air.  Mr.  Day  went 
Into  his  box.  It  contained  a  bed,  a  can- 
dle, food  and  water.  Mr.  Day  took  his 
watch  with  him  so  that  he  would  know 
when  it  was  time  to  come  to  the  surface. 
The  box  was  made  fast  with  screws  and 
sunk  in  22  fathoms.  For  some  reason  or 
other  Mr.  Day  never  came  up. 


What  will  those  who  object  to  Mr. 
George  Fitch's  light  treatment  of  grave 
subjects  say  to  the  following  paragraph 
from  a   London  newspaper? 

"Qalnt  horrors  of  war  lighten  the 
terrors.  In  a  corner  of  the  newspaper 
I  find  that  two  Russian  newspaper  cor- 
respondents were  shot  in  Vienna  before 
breakfast.  That  Is  the  tragedy — in  the 
last  two  words.  In  this  enlightened 
country  we  always  give  a  man  a  good 
breakfast  before  he  Is  hanged.  Per- 
sonally, If  I  were  caught  I  should  bar- 
sain  to  be  shot  after  breakfast.  So  I 
1  1  ''-e  to  my  last  lunch — tor  I  do 
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JOHNMASON 
OPENS  SEASON 
AT  THE  HOLUS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Drugged,"  a 
melodrama  in  four  acts  by  Owen  Davis. 
Produced  by  A.  H.  Woods.  Performed 
at  Asbury  Park,  vSept.  1,  under  the 
title  of  "Cornered." 

John  Dexter..  J  JohA  Mason 

.Jack  Dexter  Frank  Thomas 

Judge    C.'-agen  William  Sampson 

Dor-tor  Malonc  John  Flood 

IJawson  John  Kmerson 

McLaughlin  Ouy  Nichols 

Tom  Dane  Robert  McWarte 

Thompson  Willis  Martin 

Mrs    Dexter  Amelia  Gardner 

Sylvia  Cragen  Lda  Lee 

Laura  Katherine  La  Salle 

"Drugged"  is  a  melodrama  of  the  good 
old  school.  It  is  to  be  classed  with 
"Convict  999"  and  "The  Queen  of  t:tie 
Secret  Seven."  It  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
l>avis's  admirers  that  lie  lias  had  a 
cliange  of  heart;  that  he  now  wishes  to 
write  "problem"  plays;  realistic  plays 
of  contemporaneous  life;  anything  but 
the  old  melodramas  that  brought  him 
fame  and  fortune;  but  in  "Drugged"  he 
has  gone  back  to  his  old  trade. 

In  this  melodrama  the  hero,  one  Dex- 
ter, i.-;  not  drugged.  Mrs.  Dexter  is  the 
dope-fiend.  She  has  been  made  a  vic- 
tim by  the  villain,  a  physician,  one  Dr. 
Malone.  He  hated  her  husband,  John 
Dexter,  a  virtuous  railroad  man.  But 
Dexter,  lest  a  virtuous  railroad  man 
should  seem  an  incredible  being  in  mod- 
ern days,  had  a  disagreeable  past.  He 

I  had  served  time  as  a  murderer  in  a 
Californian  prison  and  made  his  escape. 
There  was  a  robbery  in  liis  house  and 

I  his  son  was  accused  of  it.  This  boy 
was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  Judge 

I  Cragen  whose  brother  was  murdered, 
as  it  was  thought,  by  Papa  Dexter. 
Hence  the  imprisonment  and  the  escape. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  el- 
der Dexter  was  a  strong  man  and  could 
twist  a  poker  out  of  shape  with  his 
hands. 

Dr.  Malone  was  a  desperate  villain. 
He  not  only  gave  morphine  powders  to 
Dexter's  wife;  he  introduced  Laura  as 
a  maid  servant  in  Dexter's  house,  and 
also  persuaded  Mrs.  Dexter  to  receive 
Dawson,  a  jail  bird  and  another  dope- 
flend,  as  butler  in  the  household.  Dr. 
Malone,  who  was  the  murderer  of  Judge 
Cragen's  brother,  stole  the  money  from 
Dexter's  safe. 

In  the  third  act  he  chloroformed  Dex- 
ter, but  the  prominent  and  virtuous 
railroad  official  managed  to  give  a  tel- 
egraphic signal  to  friend?  who  fortun- 
ately happened  to  call  at  the  doctor's 
office,  and  in  the  general  mix-up  Ma- 
lone was  wounded,  but  not  so  seriously 
i  that  he  could  not  in  the  last  act  confess 
1  to  the  senior  Dexter  though  handcuffed 
and  after  a  pathetic  farewell  towife, 
son,  judge  and  prospective  daughter- 
in-law,  that  he  had  killed  Ned  Cragen 
in  the  moonlight  and  with  a  knife.  Even 
the  heart  of  the  detective  was  touched, 
and  the  sobbing  wife  promised  to  ab- 
!  stain  in  future  from  morphine. 

One  might  ask  what  Mr.  John  Mason, 
one  of  the  most  polished  and  forceful 
actors  on  our  stage,  was  doing  m  this 
galley.  He  played  the  part  of  Dexter 
with  marked  aplomb  and  reserve,  but 
he  had  no  opr^rtunity  of  displaying  the 
finer  qualitie-s  that  have  made  him 
famous. 

The  supporting  company  was  luuy 
adequate.  Mr.  Sampson  gave  a  human 
touch  to  the  judge  afflicted  with  the 
gout.  Mr.  Emerson  was  sufficiently 
sneaky  and  crawly  as  the  butler,  dope 
fiend  and  ex-convict.  Mr.  Flood  was  a 
ruthless  villain.  Miss  La  Salle  was  an 
attractive  serving  maid  who  had  re- 
morseful moments  and  wished  to  lead 
the  better  life  with  the  butler. 

There  was  a  large  audience  at  the 
opening  night  of  the  season  at  this 
theatre.  Mr.  Mason,  in  answer  to  con- 
tinued applause,  made  a  modest  and 
non-committal  speech.  The  spectators 
evidently  enjoyed  the  performance,  yet 
did  not  take  the  third  act  so  seriously 
as  the  playwright  probably  wished.  It 
may  be  that  they  were  disappointed  in 
finding  out  that  the  prominent  railroad 
official  was  after  all  a  sadly  abused  and 
highly  moral  character. 


Mr.  Harcourt's  letter  about  apples 
published  In  this  column  last  week  evi- 
dently touched  the  popular  heart  and 
stomach,  for  the  letter  was  straightfor- 
ward, without  any  allusion  to  Galatea, 
the  frolicsome  girl  in  the  eclogue,  who 
threw  an  apple  at  her  swain  and  then 
fled  to  the  willows,  wishing  to  be  seen 
before  she  hid  herself ;  nor  did  Mr.  Har- 
•'ourt  show  an  intimate  acquamtance 
with  the  folklore  or  medicinal  and  die- 
tetic properties  of  the  fruit.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  given  out  the  word 
that  a  peck  of  the  host  apples  should 
not  bring  more  tlian  35  cents  in  the 
mfi  rket. 
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uunie  Urowne. 
Boston,  Sepl.  Zt. 


J.  B-BLAFK 


Several  Waders  of  fh^  Herald  have) 
wrlltes  In  reply  to  Mr.  Haicouit.  One 
otters  to  sell  hitn  appl<  s  ty  Ihe  barrel 
Qt  a  reasonable  prico.  This  letter  has 
l.cen  for\^ara.-d  to  Mr.  Harcourt.  We 
now  pul)lHh  others  of  a  s.-neral  and  dis- 
'  '-urBlve  niilure. 

From  Shelburne  Fall«. 

Ai  the  World  Wags:  .    w    .  I 

The  article  by  Mr.  Harcourt  about  ap- 
plrs  In  this  mornlnif's  Herald  (Sept.  24)  { 
was  of  parlloular  Interest  to  ipe.  now  a. 
fanner  reader. 

..\n  experience  of  more  than  20  years 
In  a  vlILiKe  led  me  to  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion that  .Mr.  Harcourt  ha-s  about  the 
Ki-urclty  of  our  Massachusetts  apples  In 
the  local  markets,  but  I  know  now  that 
flie  apples  do  grow  on  the  farm  Just  as 
thev  did  when  I  was  a  boy.  better  If 
anvthlnK.  The  problem  for  the  city  man 
iH  to  get  them.       G.  W^.  TOWNSEND. 


By  the  Bushel  Box. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

I  r«*d  with  Interest  Mr.  Harcoort's  Ut- 
ter In  today's  Herald,  entitled  "Comfort 
.Me  with  Apples,"  and  I  think  the  rea- 
son he  Is  unable  to  find  any  good  ones  Is 
because  he  probably  buys  of  the  grocer, 
and  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  get  gro- 
,  trs  to  buy  good  fruit  and  pay  a  fair 
price  for  it.  Instead  of  buying  first-class 

.  I  pies,  and  1  know  the  farmers  and 
.  (.mnilssion  houses  have  them  in  plenty, 

hey  btiv  tiie  cheaper  and  inferior  grades, 
.-  lllng  mostly  by  the  peck,  for  cooking 
riirposes.  The  following  is  an  example, 
in  the  window  of  a  grocery  store  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  last  week  were  two  plies 
of  Gravenstelns,  one  marked  30  cents  a 
peck,  and  the  other  labelled  "Fancy."  at 
35  cents  a  peck.  The  Fancy,  so-called, 
were  far  Inferior  to  those  windfalls  the 
Boston  commission  houses  have  been 
selling  at  $1.75  and  $2  a  barrel.  As  there 
are  from  10  to  12  pecks  In  a  barrel,  that 
retailer  was  getting  from  $3.50  to  $4  a 
barrel  for  apples  that  the  farmer  gives 
to  the  pigs. 

T  wrote  a  Boston  grocery  house  re- 
centlv,  one  that  has  several  large 
stores  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  of- 
fering to  put  up  first  elass  Gravenstelns 
in  any  style  of  package  he  wished,  but 
I  received  the  curt  reply  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  buy  of  the  farmer  in  open  _ 
market.  That  means  the  kind  of  fruit ; 
above  described. 

It  Is  my  experience  after  advertising  i 
in  the  daily  papers.  The  Herald  one  of 
them,  and  circularizing  liberally  among 
uell-to-do  people,  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion buy  apples  to  eat,  and  I  think 
much  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  teaching  the  retailer  to  try  and 
sell  the  size  of  package  that  will  fill  the 
customer's  needb.   Many  cannot  use  or  ] 
keep  a  barrel,  but  the  bushel  box  Is  be-  ! 
ing  more  and  more  used  and  many  fam-  j 
illes  could  afford  to  buy  that  way  and  ■ 
be  able  to  eat  every  apple  before  they  I 
I'egln  to  decay.  ' 

.Vbout  half  our  New  England  crop  is 
shipped  abroad  and  the  price  varies 
-.vlth  the  supply.  I  know  of  farmers 
n  this  town  last  year  who  netted  from 
?4.60  to  $5.25  a  barrel  for  Baldwins 
r.ild  In  England,  and  as  it  costs  from 
t;.40  to  $1.60  to  ship  and  sell  a  barrel 
over  there,  one  can  easily  figure  what 
the  Englishman  pays  for  his  apples. 
At  the  same  time  the  same  cIhss  of 
fruit  was  selling  In  Boston  at  $3.5il  to  $4 
a  barrel.  It  was  a  small  crop,  but  this 
year  the  crop  Is  very  large  and  un- 
usually fine  and  each  year  the  produc- 
rrs  are  sending  better  fruit  to  the  Bos- 
'..n  markets. 

If  Mr.  Harcourt  really  w-ants  to  buy 
iti  honest  barrel  or  box  of  Baldwins, 
•t  him  go  to  any  reputable  commission 
'  ouse  after  the  middle  of  October  and 

e  win  find  plenty  at  a  fair  price.  Or 
sk  the  automobillsts  and  they  will  tell 
•■'.-here  first-class  apples  are  raised  and 
MCked.    But  do  not  buy  the  stuff  that 
s  sold  by  the  peck. 

HERBERT  A.  THAYER. 

Harvard,  Sept  2S 

With  One  "E." 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 

j    Some  20  years  ago.  when  I  was  pre- 
I  paring  my  lectures  on  Artemus  Ward,  I 
'  obtained  all  the  material  possible  relat- 
,  ing  to  the  greatest  of  American  humor- 
;  Ists,  and  in  all  that  material  there  is 
^  notliing  to  show  that  he  wished  to  have  i 
his  real  name  appear  as  spelled,  without  ' 
the  final  e.    I  never  saw  an  autograph 
either  of  "Artemus  Ward"  or  Charles  F. 
Browne,  although  the  late  Frederick  W. 
French  tried  to  find  one,  as  he  wished  to 
add  It  to  his  collection.    He  had  heard 
.\rtemus  lecture,  and  when  he  learned  of 
:ny  interest  in  the  humorist  he  told  me 
that  if  he  could  find  a  good  letter  he 
'  would  allow  me  to  use  it  in  connection 
with  the  advertisements  of  my  own  lec- 
ture.   It  is  evident  that  Artemus  added 
the  rtnal  e  and  always  used  it,  for  in 
a  "flier"  of  his  lecture  at  Huntington 
Hall,  Lowell,  dated  Saturday  evening 
March    8.    1S62,    he    is    announced  as 
"Charles  F.  Browne.  Esq..  of  New  Vork, 
alias  Artemus  Ward."  and  in  a  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  little  sheet  mention  is 
made  of  "Mr.  Browne's  engagements." 
In  the  April.  1SS9.  number  of  the  North 
Ariif^i!  dn    Revifw    there    are  personal 
oe.s  of  Ward  by  a  friend.  J. 


"Artemue  Ward." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  William  .1.  Bok's  state- 
ments, ill  his  communication  In  The 
Herald  of  today,  regarding  Artemus 
Ward'.s  tombstone.  I  will  say  that  the 
magazine  section  ("Joe  Chappie's  News- 
Letter")  of  The  Sunday  Herald  of  May 
2i>.  1912.  contained  a  picture  of  a  photo- 
graphic tor  some  similar)  reproduction 
of  that  tombstone,  and  that,  according 
to  that  picture,  the  name  on  the  stone 
Is  "Charles  R.  Brown"  (not  "Charles  F. 
Brown"),  "England  "  Is  abbreviated  to 
"Knsrd."  (not  "Eng.").  "years"  is  not 
spelled  out  In  full,  but  la  abbreviated  to! 
"yrs.".  anil  the  last  line  contains  three  | 
words  ("and  unfading  recollection"), 
not  two  ("unfading  recollection").  These 
variations  from  what  Mr.  Bok  gives  as 
the  transcript  and  form  of  the  inscription 
on  the  tombstone  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ih't  one  first  named,  trivial,  but, 
as  he  evidently  endeavored  to  give  thi. 
Inscription  exactly  as  It  Is,  I  deem  it 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  them. 

How  did  it  happen  that  Brown  (or! 
Browne)  chose  "Artemus  Ward"  as  his 
pseudonym?  Is  it  to  be  understood  as 
an  appropriation  of  the  name  of  the 
revolutionary  general,  Artemas  Ward, 
with  the  change  of  the  orthography  of 
the  forename  requisite  to  make  the 
spelling  of  it  accord  with  the  humorist's 
general  system  of  spelling  phonetically^ 
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'  OLONIAL  THEATRE— Ziegfeld  "F  ilt| 
lies  of  1914."  Book  •iiid  lyrics  by  Gee  gm 
V.  Hobart;  additional  lyrics  by  C  n» 
i;uck;  staged  by  Leon  Errol;  musi'  byi 
Raymond  Hubbcll,  with  special  num  mi  > 
by  David  Stamper.  First  performanc  M 
Boston.  Cast: 

.*^at3n   Vera  Michel'  i4 

Benztna      .  .  Anna.    Pennlns  >l» 

Izrafel  J^ay  Car:,  en 

.Salamander  Johnny  Do^a 

Srutembor  Morn  Kay  LaureU 

I.  Holduppe  Addison 

Off  iter  Koesan  J.  Bernard  D.vllvn 

Jennlne."  B.  Ryan  Artiiur  DiHir.i.i 

PtU  r  Per  ixlde   Harold  Dunham 

,sal   Ilepan'oa  Dorothy  N««fU 

Gcraldltic  Mav  Leslie 

The  Spirit  of  the  Tango. .  .Gladys  Feldman 

.loe  Klnst  Ed.  W  ynn 

The  executioner  Arthur  Kose 

Onyx  R«"r'  William.'* 

This  season's  edition  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld'i 
ever  popular  entertainment  is  planned 
on  even  a  more  elaborate  scale  than 
usual.  It  presents  a  glittering,  varied 
and  animated  spectacle  of  sumptuous 
settings,  striking  costumes,  pretty  girls, 
clever  comedians,  with  music  both  tune- 
ful and  appropriately  garish.  The 
chorus  is  imposing. 

The  opening  scene  takes  place  in  the 
reception  hall  In  Hell.  Miss  Michelena 
as  .Satan,  dashing  and  sculptural  in 
crimson  and  black,  receives  the  nuis- 
ances of  the  sphere.  September  Morn, 
hotly  pursued  by  Officer  Keegan,  Jen- 
nings B.  Ryan,  admirably  mimed  by 
Arthur  Deagon,  followed  by  a  eugenic 
married  couple,  the  spirit  of  tango  and 
a  show  girl.  Each  arrival  was  in- 
dividually and  diversely  impressive. 

There  are  subsequent  scenes  in 
Forty-second  street  and  Fifth  avenue, 
a  tango  parlor.  Prunella's  garden,  and 
in  Peachland.  Perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tive was  that  representing  a  mansion 
a  la  mode,  In  black  and  white,  and 
the  most  spectacular  the  finale  of  the 
first  act  showing  a  gaily  colored  fem- 
inine army  marching  on  Mexico,  against 
a  background  of  colonial  troops  and 
heroes  of  later  wars  advancing  to  the 
footlights. 

Miss  Michelena's  ingratiating  person- 
ality predominated.  She  wore  her  cos- 
tumes well  and  sang  effectively. 

Miss  Meyers,  a  welcome  apparition, 
gratefully  remembered  as  th-;  enliven- 
ing feature  of  Miss  Deslys's  most  recent 
entertainment  in  Boston,  was  attrac- 
tive as  Prunella  and  in  two  other  char- 
acter bits,  as  an  Italian  and  a  Japanese 
maiden.  Her  voice  is  light  but  pretty, 
and  she  Is  a  skilled  comedian.  Her 
numbers  with  Mr.  Home,  "Save  Your 
Love  for  Me"  and  "Good  Night"  were 
features  of  the  evening. 

The  most  amusing  dialogue  fell  to 
Mr.  Williams,  who  was  warmly  wel- 
comed when  he  stepped  from  behind  a 
snowbank  on  Forty-second  street.  He 
was  irresistibly  droll  in  the  familiar 
Wllliamsian  manner,  and  sang  a  pathetic 
ditty  about  alimony.  Later  he  matched 
wits  with  Mr.  Errol  in  a  game  of  golf, 
an  exquisite  bit  of  fooling. 

Mr.  Errol's  antics  were  heartily  en- 
Joyed  from  the  moment  that  he  stum- 
1  bled  down  the  stairs  in  the  tango  par- 
lor. Eager  pupils  arriving  for  the  11 
o'clock  class  mistake  him  for  the 
teacher  and  copy  his  attitudes  v,-ith 
fervor.  This  scene  is  original  and  o-r.e 
of  the  most  amusing  in  the  entertain- 
ment. 

Mr.  Deagon  with  his  song,  "My  Little 
Pet  Chicken."  was  also  conspicuous 
among  the  comedians,  as  was  Mr. 
vWynri.  the  joke  king  and  tanfjo  teach- 
er. Mr.  Dove  played  several  parts 
astutely. 

Herbert  Clifton,  a  male  soprano  with 
a  voice  remarkable  tn  volume  and  qual- 
ity aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

Miss  Artna.  Pennington  danced  with 
fleetness,  grace  and  agility. 

The  costumes,  gorgeous  in  coloring 
and  texture,  were  in  the  latest  faNiilon. 
Thev  were  well  di.<:n1.sved  bv  the  usual 


nuiiib.  .-  ut  amiable  .-md  ro.sile.ss 
women    whose    personal    charms'  they 
were  calculated  to  reveal. 

The  tango  maniacs,  Leon  Errol  and 
Stella  Chatelaine,  were  loudly  ao- 
plauflpd. 

The  theatre  was  crowde.l  by  a  tvpkal 
t  "Follies"  audience  In  holiday  mood. 


X  THEATRE-Wllton  Lackayo 
I       ■  l.".ahy  players  in  "The  Battle,  " 
a  play  in  four  acts  by  Cleveland  MoV- 
fatt.  Cast: 


I     C.\STLE  .S'JTTARE  THEATRE— "Arl- 
•zona."    Drama  in  four  acts  by  Augus- 
tus Thomas.  Cast: 

Lieut.  Denton  William  P.  Carleton 

Tony   Mo.-:tano  Dudley  Hawley 

Henry  Canby  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

f'olomi    lionham  Alfred  hunt 

'Captain  Hodynian  Irving  Plehel 

i  Dr.  Feiilun.  s"ureeon  Robert  Capron 

Major  C'OLhran  GeorBe  ^rnst 

l.leut.   Hallock  H.  Fine 

Lieut.  Young  John  Leslie 

.'^erRt.  Kellar  Al  Roberts 

.'^am  Wong  George  Hunt 

Quigley  Robert  I,onK 

Mrs.  Canhy  Miss  Mabel  Coloord 

Estrella  Bonham  Miss  Marlon  T.innT 

Lena  Kellar  Miss  Cora  Qulnten 

Miss  MacCullarh  Miss  .Sylvia  Cushman 

I  Bon'ta  Canby  Miss  Mary  Young 

'  Age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale 
the  Infinite  variety  of  "Arizona."  It  is 
still  a  war  horse  on  which  heroes  and 
heroines  of  melodrama  ride  to  favor. 
,  It  is  Just  the  blend  ef  the  wild  and 
woolly.  thie  military,  romance  and 
tragedy  that  the  tenderfoot  loves  to 
behold  on  the  other  side  of  the  foot- 
lights— full  of  dramatic  moments,  ring- 
ing speeches  and  daring  action.  It  may 
be  truly  said  that  there  is  never  a  dull 
moment.  No  matter  whether  or  not  the 
play  is  a  true  picture  of  ranch  life  or 
of  a  military  post  on  the  plains.  It 
entertains  perennially,  and  yesterday's 
performances  proved  that  it  tws  not  lost 
the  power  . to  thrill  the  young  blood  of 
an  effete  civilization  that  takes  the  pic- 
ture as  seriously  as  it  deserves. 

There  were  the  hitches  incident  to  a 
first  performance,  such  as  Insecurity  in 
the  lines,  especially  in  the  names  of  the 
characters,  whicb  became  at  moments 
hopelessly  mixed  on  the  tongues  of  the 
actors  ;  but  the  audience  was  never  at  a  1 
loss  ;  the  action  was  spirited,  and  every 
climax  was  greeted  with  ready  applau.se.  ' 

Miss  Young  made  a  vivacious  and 
audacious  Bonita,  who  showed  in  the 
third  act  that  she  could  be  serious  and 
womanly.  Miss  Colcord  and  Miss  Tan- 
ner were  greeted  as  favorites.  Mr. 
Carleton,  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Morrison 
defied  civil,  military  and  martial  law 
with  delightful  daring,  and  Mr.  Lunt 

played  the  role  of  Col.  Bonham  with 
dignity  and  spirit.  Mr.  Roberts  as 
Sergt.  Kellar  was  happily  cast,  and  his 
performance  was  second  to  none.  There 
were  enfiiusiastic  recalls  of  all  the 
actors. 


DE  HAVENS  H 
B.F.  KEITH'S  BILL 


This    week'.s    IJiil    at    B.    F.  Keith's 
Ti>eatre.  from  the  motion  pictures  of 
the  world's  current  news  with  which  It 
opens  to  the  concluding  act,  that  of  the 
Gaudsmlt   Brothers    in    their  eccentric 
athletic  sketch,  is  one  of  unu.-'ual  excel- 
lence and  interest.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter 
DeHaven  have  the  headline  position  with  j; 
an  altogether  more  pleasing  act  than  the  j 
one  in  which  they  appeared  at  Keith's  , 
last  spring.    Their  bright,  catchy  songs  | 
include  "The  Chicken  Thief  Man,"  "Love  ; 
Made  Me  a  Wonderful  Detective"  and  ' 
"Marriage  's  a  Grab-Bag."  } 

Joe  Welch,  long  and  far-famed  Hebrew  \^ 
comedian,  was  as  funny  as  ever  from  j 
the  time  he  stepped  upon  the  stage  de-  j 
daring  "I'd  be  happy  tonight  if  I  never  ^ 
was  born"  until  he  bowed  liimself  off  : 
after  acknowledging  numerous  encores. 
W'elsh  added  a  lot  of  new  stuff  to  his  | 
own  especial  line  of  Yiddish,  all  of! 
which  w^as  enthusiastically  received.  j 

A  laugh  from  start  to  finish  was  Sam  f 
Barton,  the  silent  tramp.    Barton's  act  i 
may  not  be  entirely  different  from  that! 
of    Joe    Jackson,    another    pantomime  j 
humorist  who  t»as  frequently  been  seen  [ 
at  Keitn's,  but  it  is  mighty  clever,  par-  I 
licularly  his  work  with  the  bicycle  that  f 
1  falls  to  pieces  and  keeps  Barton  busy 
\  assembling  and  re-assembling.  || 
I     Keller  Mack  and   Frank  Orth,   song  Ij 
I  writers    of    reputation,    appear   In    the  I 
1  comedy  skit,  "The  Wrong  Hero,"  during  | 
which  they  sing  many  catchy  selections.  | 
Franker    Woods    and    Bunee    Wyde  in 
"Good    Night."   sang  and  danced  well 
Hale  Norcross  and  company  in  the  play- 
I  let,  "Love  in  the  Suburbs,"  afford  a  lot 
1  of  fun  depicting  Crow's  nest  at  Bog- 
I  hurst-on-tlie-Hudson    at    6  ;3ft    A.  M.; 
(  Ruby    Raymond    and    Fred    Heider  in 
songs  and  dances  and  the  Depace  Opera 
I  Company,  featuring  the  Depaoe  Bros., 
I  famous   mandolin   and   guitar  players, 
I  complete  the  bill. 

Coming  attractions  at  Keith's  include 
'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  and  Sylves- 
I  ter  Schafter,  said  to  be  a  whole  show  in 
himself. 


I  .Tohn  J.  Hapgleton  

'  I  lillli)  Ames  , 

■  Gent:?  

I  Moran  

I  Joe  t.'affrey  ,  

.lames  LanKston. 


Wilton  I^ackaj  ■ 
.  .  Joseph  Crehaii 
.Walt.-r  Walk.'i 
.  . . Trv<\  Murrav 
.  .Harry  .McCab.- 
.William  Mason 


.Secretary  Elmer   C.  Koer! 

.Marnan  t  Lawrence  Doris  Woolbrl.lx 

I  Jenny  Florenc-   Tewksbu:  y 

This  is  one  of  the  best  offerings  since 
the  institution  of  the  Leahy  players  at 
this  theatre.  There  was  a  fair  sized 
audience  and  much  enthu.«iasm.  air. 
Lackaye's  performance  wn.s  head  and 
shoulders  over  his  colleagues,  though  in 
most  case.s  tlio  interpretations  were  to 
be  commended. 

'"The  Battle"  has  been  seen  here  be- 
fore. There  is  much  said  of  Socialism; 
there  Is  a  lesson  in  economics  and  then 
there  i.s  the  sociological  side.  Vihi\- 
there  is  an  absence  of  action,  there  is 
a  dialogue  that  never  tires,  and  one  Is! 
always  entertained  with  the  epigram- 1 
ma  tic  speech,  with  the  thrusts  of  the' 
Socialists  and  the  horse  .sense  of  Hag- 
Kleton.  Of  couise  the  play,  while  of-' 
fering  Intelligent  and  entertaining  light, 
on  these  subjects,  is  by  no  means  a 
solution  of  these  problems. 

.Mr.  Lackaye's  Haggleton.  whether  aa 
the  authoritative  millionaire  of  the  (irsti 
act  or  the  compaiiton  of  the  tenementi 
worker  In  the  sub.=!e<iuent  acts,  was  the! 
j  master   of   the   various   situations,  not 
merely  in  tl:e  sense  of  the  words  pro- 
vided by  the  author,  but  In  a  physical 
!  and  intellectual  way.    Wl.en  Philip  was 
I  told  that  he  was  the  son  of  Haggleton.l 
I  the  arti.stry  of  .Mr.  La<  kaye  had  a  fine 
I  outlet,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch 
I  his  facial  play  and  utter  dejection. 
I    Walter      Walker's      Gentle  added 
to    his    long    list   of    successes.  Pre- 
'sumably  the  playwright  indicated  the 
character  of  Gentle  when  he  bestowed 
upon  him  that  loving  surname.    He  was 
all  that  the  name  implied  without  In 
the  least  surrendering  his  masculinity: 
he  was  the  arbiter  and  director  without 
which  the  play  would  have  failed  of  its 
purpose. 

Doris  Woolbridge  as  Margaret  Law- 
rence played  with  fine  intelligence,  and 
the  Jenny  of  Florence  Tewksbury— an 
uncongenial  role— was  well  done. 

Joseph  (";rehan  as  the  son  Philip  was 
enthusiastic  In  a  youthful  way.  He  met' 
the  requirements  of  his  maturity  in  a 
manly  fashion.  He  was  particularly 
fine  when  his  father's  identity  was  dis- 
closed and  his  battle  within  was  clear-l 
ly  apparent  to  the  audience.  '  ' 


AN  ANGLOPHOBIC  fflSTOBIAN 


Much  has  been  said  of  late  about: 
Bernhardl's  inhuman  book  and  about 
■Pan-Germanlsm,"  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  Heinrich  von 
Treitschke,  the  historian,    who  has 

I  been  characterized  by  Mr.  "William 
Archer  as  "a  devotee  of  the  tribal 
God  who  smiles  upon  all  carnage 
that  Is  commanded  by  the  pious 
House  of  Hohenzollern."  Up  to  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  this  Treitschke, 
was  a  liberal  monarchist  with  com- 
paratively human  views.  The  ^Ic- 
tory  over  Austria  and  the  result 
of  the  Franco -Prussian  war  turned 
his  head   and   his  mind.     He  was 

i  a  convert  to  the  theory  that  Ger-  j 
many  had  the  solemn  and  religious] 
duty  of  Imposing  her  culture  on  all 
other  nations  by  war  with  all  Its 
horrors. 

'  In  the  eyes  of  Treitschke  the  one 
nation  that  was  most  in  need  of  this 
imposed  culture  was  England.  He 
admitted  that  the  French  had  cer- 
tain estimable  qualities,  but  the 
Englishman  was  hopeless.  He  was 
"a  Baconian,  a  low  utilitarian,  a 
narrow  and  selfish  islander,  a  hypo- 
crite, who  with  the  Bible  In  one  hand 
and  an  optum-pipe  in  the  other,  dif- 
fuses throughout  the  universe  the 
'  benefits  of  (!t\  iIization."  Only  one 
i>i<rlishnian  v.as  .sp.jnvi.  C'arlyie, 
"i'ably  because  he  found  Freder- 
.1  ii  the  Great  an  admirable  person 
and  a  beneficent  ruler  and  wrote  his 
life  In  a  work  of  formidable  length; 
Carlyle  "the  only  EJnglishman  who 
has  thoroughly  understood  tlie  Ger- 
mans and  the  first  foreigner  who  has 
risen  to  tho  heights  of  German 
thought."  As  for  British  politics, 
they  h.ave  always  been  distinguished 
by  "commercialism,  iininoralitj',  .ar- 
rogance, contempt  for  the  weak." 
These  views  were  expressed,  these 
doctrines  were  also  taught  by  Treit- 
schke as  lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

And  It  seems  that  In  his  hysterical 
indictment   he   Included  all  Bnglish- 

speaklnp  ne'^plo.     Tho  T'nited  State?" 


r-nl 


■ape.    Wii '  's  piiFii  ■ 

;  .       i'o  civilization  ;iL  large.  Hie 
jrlieizing  of  the  German-Americans 
.vns  a  heavy  loss.    «    *    *  Among^ 
rmans  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
,  lestion  that  the  civilization  of  man- 
kind suffers  every  time  a  German  is 
transformed  into  a  Yankee." 

Treltschke  died  in  1896,  looking  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  day  when, 
as  Gelbel  sang,  the  world  would  find 
healing  at  the  touch  of  the  German 
character.  He  looked  forward  to  this 
day  in  a  pious,  prayerful  mood,  "God 
will  see  to  It  that  war  always  recurs 
as  a  drastic  medicine  for  the  human 
race."  That  Treitschke  was  not 
spared  to  be  the  head  of  the  German 
press-bureau  in  1914  la  a  severe  loss 
to  the  cause  of  Pan-Germanism. 


\4g-  -'jiiv  .1;  ^'•"<  he  made  this 
ppii-nam«  still  more  familiar  by  con.- 
trlbutin^  to  Vanity  Fair.— Ed. 


Prayer  for  Peace. 

As  the  World  "Wags: 

The  New  Testament  recommends 
praying  "in  secret"  as  eminently  effi- 
cient. But  eometlmea  a  sincere  petition 
Is  overheard.  For  instance  •  •  •  "Bless 
the  makers  of  automobiles.  Receive  the 
humble  thanks  of  thy  servant  for  the 
inventors  of  machines  of  the  highest 
power.  Control  and  guide  their  drivers 
In  straight  and  narrow  ways  and  like- 
wise around  curves.  Forgive  their  cus- 
tomers tor  the  harm  they  do  to  each 
other  and  oh!  save  the  rest  of  us  from 
all  of  them.  Especially  bless  unlicensed 
children  who  drive  engines  of  death 
contrary  to  human  and  divine  laws  and 
teach  us  to  understand  that  of  such  Is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Be  merciful  to 
their  parents  and  grant  that  they  pay 
the  mortgages  upon  their  machines. 
Comfort  their  creditors;  give  strengtli 
to  the  bankers  and  brokers  that  they 
may  have  courage  to  go  slowly  in  the 
valley  of  shadows.  Let  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  shine  upon  noble  women 
Intent  on  errands  of  mercy  who,  by 
accident,  overturn  their  erring  sisters, 
the  street-walkers.  Bestow  patience 
upon  the  modem  Samaritan  hasten- 
ing to  the  sick  and  the  prisoners, 
and  guard  him  from  dashing  against 
the  practitioner  who  goes  afoot,  and 
the  patient  who  hobbles  to  consult  him 
In  office  hours.  Voughsafe  wisdom  to 
nurses  and  experts  In  regulating  the 
sufferings  of  Invalids  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  Temper  with  discretion  their 
professional  and  commercial  zeai  in  pro- 
longing the  misery  of  mortals.  Open  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  all  nations  and 
let  them  see  that  a  horizontally  driven 
motor  may  be  more  often  fatal  than  the 
perpendicular  bomb.  Forgive  the  deaf, 
the  blind  and  the  feeble-minded  when 
they  do  not  have  time  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  to  him  who  smites  them.  Make 
the  faces  of  the  horseman  and  the  pe- 
destrian, hard  against  the  face  of  the 
charioteer  when  he  is  insolent.  And  in 
order  that  we  may  respect  'the  powers 
that  be,"  oh!  inspire  them  with  self- 
respect.  Enlighten  the  transgressors 
that  they  may  believe  that  thou  wilt 
remember  the  number  of  every  car." 

Whatever  one's  views  on  religion  may 
be  it  would  be  hard  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  such  a  prayer. 

CHARLES  H.  GRINNELL. 

Boston,  Sept.  28. 


A  Kissing  Game. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

A  week  ago  an  editorial  about  the 
smock-frock  appeared  In  The  Herald. 
Readers  of  your  column  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  smock-frock  is 
still  worn  in  New  England;  at  least  by. 
one  countryman  that  I  saw  daily  last 
month  in  New  Hampshire. 

I  have  been  told  that  you  understand 
the  game  of  Copenhagen,  and  formerly 
edlfled  your  readers  by  describing  it 
WW  you  once  again  describe  it? 

Boston,  Sept  28.         TARBELLU8.  j 
Copenhagen  as  played  by  boys    and  | 
girls  In  villages  of  western  Massachu-  1 
1  setts  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century ' 
I  was  a  simple  and  joyous  game.  A 
I  clothesline  was  held  by  the  players  in  a 
I  circle.  The  one  that  was  "it"  stood  In 
li  the  centre.  If  "It"  was  a  boy,  he  tried 

I  to  slap  a  girl's  hand  while  It  was  on  the 

II  cord.  If  he  succeeded,  he  was  entitled 
to  a  kiss.  The  girl  in  turn  became  "It" 
and  she  attempted  to  slap  a  boy's  hand. 
We  regret  to  add  that  there  was  often 
gross  favoritism.  This  fine  out-of-door 
sport  Is  not  described  in  any  book  of 
children's  games  or  follv  lore  that  we 
have  examinecl,  nor  does  the  name  oe- 

icur  in  any  dictionary  to  our  knowledge. 
We  once  asked  a  Dane  if  the  game 

I  came  from  Copenhagen,  but  he.  a  seri- 

;  ous  person,  professed  ignorance.  Copen- 
hagen was  sometimes  played  indoors 
during  the  winter,  but  "postofflce''  was 
then  preferred  as  a  parlor  amusement. 

j-Bd._„_:  ^    

Mr.  David  Bispham,  singer,  reciter, 
actor,  will  appear  in  a  drama  next  De- 
cember and  take  the  part  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Bispham 
was  seen  here  as  Beethoven  in  a  stupid 
jand  dismally  sentimental  play  translated 
from  the  German.  We  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  liim  recite  "Enoch 
Arden"  in  a  realistic  manner  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  concert  giand 
pianoforte.  It  is  said  that  his  recitation 
of  Poe's  "Raven"  curdles  the  blood  of 
the  most  hardened  frequenter  of  lyceum 
entertainments. 

But  what  will  Mr.  Bispham  do  as 
Franklin?  Will  he  be  seen  as  a  young 
printer  In  Boston  discussing  with  that 
bookish  lad,  John  Collins,  the  questioii 
whether  the  female  sex  should  be  edu- 
cated In  learning;  talking  with  the  too 
affable  young  women  on  the  sloop  from 
Newport  to  New  York;  eating  his  sup- 
per of  anchovv,  bread  and  butter  and  a 
half-pint  of  ale  with  the  elderly  widow 
in  London;  walking  in  Philadelphia  v.-Ith 
a  penny  roll  under  each  arm,  eatmg  the 
i  third,  and  seen  with  amusement  by  Mlss 
(Read  as  she  stood  at  her  street  door; 
'  plavlng  with  lightning  and  the  musical 
glasses;  curious  about  pavements,  the 
lighting  and  cleaning  ot  streets;  smiled 
on  by  noble  dames  of  France;  writing; 
his  letter  of  Invaluable  advice  to  a  | 
young  man?  December,  seems  a  long 
way  oft. 


"Indagator"  Again. 

.4.S  the  World  Wags: 

In  Melville  D.  Landon's  biographic  j 
sketch  of  the  humorist  which  accom-  j 
panics  the  edition  of  the  latter's  works  j 
which  Landon  edited,  both  those  who  i 
claim  that  the  humorist's  surname  was  | 
Browne  and  those  who  claim  that  It  was 
Brown  can  find  evidence  apparently 
tending  to  substantiate  their  respective  . 

ontentlons,  that  sketch  saying  that  his 
father  was  Levi  Browne  and  his  mother 
Caroline  E.  Brown.  One  way  to  make 
the  tacts  qviadrate  with  that  statement 
Is  by  supposing  that  the  father  used 
"Browne"  as  his  surname,  but  that, 
after  his  death,  bis  widow  dropped  the 
final  letter  of  that  surname,  thus  con- 
verting It  Into  "Brown."  The  proba- 
bility, however,  Is  that  Landon  wrote 
[either  "Browne"  or  "Brown"  as  the 
I  surname  ot  both  the  father  and  the 

mother,   the  difference,   in  his  sketch 
between    the   spelling   of   the  fathers 
!naine  and  that  of  the  mother  being  due 
|to  a  misprint  INDAGATOR, 
Boston,  Sept.  28. 

Mr.  Landon  wag  not  noted  for  acca 
racy  ot  statement.  In  the  "complete'i 
fidltion  of  Artemus  Ward"  published  li 
London  there  Is  a  short  biographies 
sketch  of  the  humorist  quoted  from  i 
American  newspaper  In  which  the  nar 
is  Brown.  In  the  same  volume  theSe  I 
are  many,  pages  of  recollections  of  AJr- 
tcn  u.i  v/rltten  by  his  agent  and  travel- 
lint;  companion  and  In  these  pa:,'<«  ihal 
VFt):'r  V.-ov.n  Iia=  .1  fiiKii  "f."    T^i  n-.-i  t,,,- ' 


A  Happy  Isle.  | 

As  the  World  Wags :  ' 
Perhaps  our  American  tourists  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
home  in  safety  after  fleeing  from  the 
terrible  conflict  Uiat  Is  being  waged 
!  across  the  seas  have,  by  this  time,  recu- 
jperated  sufficiently  enough  so  that  each 
lone  is  asking  himself,  where  shall  I 
i  spend  my  vacation  the  coming  year  If 
the  combat  is  not  over  by  that  time? 
Iyou  need  not  worry.  If  you  must  go 
across  the  seas  to  recuperate  or  habl- 
tate,  as  though  such  were  Imperative,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  you  make 
your  sojourn  to  the  British  West  Indies. 
You.  may  take  In  the  islands  from  Ber- 
muda down  to  Barbados.  It  you  would 
go  through  the  country  of  this  last- 
named  little  island,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  you  would  liken  it  to  a  small  ham- 
let ot  Jehosaphat  or  something  near  the 
Kedron.  Yes,  and  if  you  happen  to  be 
strolling  merrily  along  at  night,  inhaling 
the  sweet  perfume  of  the  tube  roses  and 
.iasmines;  looking  upward  at  the  fascin- 
ating moon  putting  forth  her  resplend- 
ent hght,  so  that  you  c?hild  pick  up  a 
pin  under  her  rays,  how  would  you  say 
to  yourself,  Ah!  How  fortunate  I  am. 
You  turn  again  to  daylight  once  more  to 
roam  o'er  the  verdant  country  and 
watch  the  scenery  as  far  as  your  lens 
allow  you,  so  that  you  enhance  the  op- 
portunity to  see  real  mountains  of  sugar 
in  their  verdure  which  would  be  a  de- 
light to  tlie  most  fastidious  eye;  return- 
inj  homeward  would  you  not  say  to 
yourself  Ah!  Barbados,  how  well  have 
you  enchanted  me  with  yo9r  bewitching 
scenery.  L.  C.  ODIAN. 

Boston. 

Barbados!  The  word  Itself,  like 
■grace,"  Is  harmonious  to  the  Christian 
ftr.    The  chief  expo  ts  are  rum,  mo- 

•<':'■    anj    fu;^.!'-     1  lorp    desirable  to 


:r  iu;iii  11  .  jj-'^.'-  '  .  .  i'PS  and 
peacocks  broi^ht  by  tiie  navy  of 
Tharshish  to  King  Solomon.  Then  there 
is  the  Barbado  cherry,  the  Barbados 
gooseberry;  likewise  the  Barbados  leg, 
known  to  the  learned  as  Elephantiasis 
Arabum,  nor  is  it  easy  to  pull  this  leg. 
What  ho!  Let  us  set  sail.— [Ed. 
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He  Is  Coming. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  great  excitement  in  New 
York.  An  American  traveller  who  in- 
sists that  he  was  not  arrested  in  Eu- 
rope as  a  spy  is  now  returning. 

HARRY  V.  LAWRENCE. 

Boston. 


War  Notes. 

Helpless  children  in  England  are  al- 
ready feeling  the  effects  of  the  war. 
Among  the  names  of  the  little  ones  in- 
sured during  one  week,  "age  1,  next 
biHhday,"  we  find  Alsace  Lorraine 
Jones,  Kitchener  Barry,  John  Jelllcoe 
Wallier,  Louvain  NichoUs.  The  regis- 
teis  already  included  George  Bank 
Holiday  Smith  and  Only  Fancy  Henry 
White. 

Meanwhile  the  French  Academy  calm- 
ly pursues  Its  work  on  the  Dictionary. 
One  of  the  words  recently  defined  was 
"exodus,"  and  this  was  at  the  time 
when  the  Germans  began  to  go  back. 
Among  the  words  periodically  revised 
by  the  Academicians  is  "shell."  The 
original  definition  was  "a  lai-ge  grenade 
used  In  war  and  thrown  from  a  mor- 
tar." Later  was  this  description:  "a 
hollow  globe  of  iron,  filled  with  powder, 
and  thrown  from  a  mortar."  In  the 
last  edition  this  definition  is  enlarged: 
"A  hollow  globe  ot  Iron,  filled  with 
powder,  which  is  thrown  from  a  mor- 
tar— and  explodes  by  means  of  a  fuse 
when  it  reaches  its  destination."  This 
is  in  need  of  revision,  for  shells  are  now 
fired  from  guns  that  are  not  mortars. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  asks,  with 
others,  what  name  will  be  given  In 
history  to  this  war?  "A  famous  book- 
seller in  the  Strand  calls  it  in  his  win- 
dow display  'The  Anglo-Nietzschian 
■\Var'— a  phrase  which  certainly  ex- 
presses what  many  people  are  thinking 
—and  he  has  labelled  a  pile  of  books 
with  the  highly  descriptive  title  'Super-  j 
Ethics  in  the  Land  of  Eucken.'  " 

The  height  of  the  Cossack's  ambition 
is  to  enter  the  sotnais  (regiments)  of 
the    Guard   or    the    Escort.     The   sole  _ 
ciualification  is  excellence  of  horseman-  j 
ship,  and  there  is  held  every  year  near  i 
tlie  Czar's  summer  palace  at  Peterhof  a  | 
jigilovka    or    horsemanship  exhibition. 
.\n  ordinary  circus  rider  would  stand  j 
no  chance.    A  youth  who  can  cling  to  | 
his  horse  with  one  foot  while  picking  ] 
up  a  coin  from  the  ground  will  pass,  j 
If,  on  a  galloping  horse,  with  his  stir-  | 
rups  crossed  over  the  saddle,  he  can  ' 
stand  and  fire  backwards  or  forwards, 
or  can,  while  in  that  position,  carry  a 
lomrade  on  his  shoulder,  he  will  stand 
a   good   chance.     But   anything  below 
this  standard  won't  do.    The  exhibition 
on  the  Peterhof  parade  ground  would 
.scare  a  circus  trick  rider  and  beat  a 
cowboy    to    a    frazzle. — ^London  Daily 
Chronicle. 
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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


That  charity  may  be  wasteful  it 
shown  liy  the  distribution  of  pyjamas 
among  wounded  Belgian  soldiers  In  Eng- 
land. The  Belgian  peasant  doesn't  know 
what  to  do  in  the  pyjamas  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  ruling  classes  Is  talking 
rest.  He  wants  a  night  gown  as  a  lux- 
urious change  from  his  day-shirt 

But  are  there  not  -'aristocrats"  of 
Ihiglish  birth  who  prefer  the  old-fash- 
ioned night  gown?  We  are  acquainted 
with  members  ot  America's  untitled 
aristocracy  who  cannot  endure  pajamas. 
Mr.  Golightly,  for  example,  is  uncom- 
fortable with  "a  rope  around  his  waist." 
Some  complain  of  being  cold  with  legs 
encased  in  night-trousers;  others  wish 
more  freedom  to  toss  about  and  kick 
in  bed. 

Does  the  "Belgian  peasant"  always 
have  even  a  night  shirt?  Is  the  Bel- 
gian soldier,  wounded  or  whole,  always 
a  peasant? 

There  was  a  time  when  lords  and  also 
noble  dames  slept  without  any  dress  -at 
night.  %1t.  George  Moore  in  one  of 
his  countless  and  delightful  moments  of 
self-rex'elation  has  assured  us  that  a 
man  in  a  night  shirt  is  never  a  romantic 
figure.  We  have  seen  men  in  pyjamas 
who  looked  like  a  clown  In  a  panto- 
mime. 


National  Sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Wolslav  M.  Petrovltch,  attache  to 
the  Serbian  Royal  Legation  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  wounded  in  his  national 
pride,  wrote  as  follows:  "The  English 
language  Is  the  only  one  which,  instead 
of  the  correct  forms,  'Serbian,'  'Serbia,' 
uses  the  solecism  'Servia,*  etc.  Suggest- 
ing a  false  derivation  from  the  Latin 
root  which  furnished  the  English 
words  "serf,"  'servant,'  'servitude,'  this 


(■orrupted  form  is,  of  course,  extremen 
offensive  to  the  people  to  whom  it  is  ap 
plied,  and  should  be  abandoned." 

With  still  greater  rea.'jon,  the  Japa- 
nese, a  most  courteous  folk,  might  well 
object  to  the  abbreviation  "Japs,"  com- 
mon In  newspaper  offices  and  in  col- 
loquial speech.  We  might  as  well  say 
"Brits."  They  might  as  well  say 
"Yanks."  The  exigencies  of  the  head- 
line often  encourage  the  use  of  "Jap.s," 
but  without  the  intention  of  being  of- 
fensive. A  London  journalist  has  ob- 
jected to  "Britishers,"  a  "wretched 
Americanism."  "They  fall  Into  that," 
he  says,  "no  doubt,  because  'Britons' 
sounds  too  poetical.  But  it  is  time  to 
make  a  real  stand  on  behalf  of  'Eng 
lish.'  Welsh,  Scottish  and  Irish  sol 
dlers  find  they  are  all  'anglais'  now  In 
France  and  Belgium,  as  the  Canadians 
and  Australians,  and  possibly  even  the 
natives  of  India,  will  be  presently." 

He  also  wishes  that  the  nickname 
"Tommy  Atkins,"  "The  Tommies"  shoula 
be  dropped.  "It  was  tolerable  in  times 
of  peace,  though  even  in  those  different 
and  distant  times  George  Meredith  hate  ! 
It.  What  humor,  he  asked.  In  giving  a 
name  of  so  little  dignity  to  men  implicit- 
ly pledged  to  the  death  of  heroes?  Mere 
dith  charged  the  name  to  Mr.  Klpiing',- 
account,  but  Thomas  Atkins  was  before 
|Mr.  Kipling.  In  barrack  life.  Thomas 
jAtklns  was  what  tiiose  beautiful  flctl- 
Itlous  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  as 
|Dickens  called  them,  were  in  the  law.  If 
iWe  cannot  revive  the  good  swaggering 
jname  of  the  peninsular  war — 'Jack  Fire- 
lock,' which  went  well  with  'Jack  Tar  - 
perhaps  we  might  .io  without  our  llttl.; 
i':m  altogether." 


Society  Note. 

The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  who  has  of- 
fered all  his  troops  and  resources  to 
the  King  of  England  and  Emperor  of 
India,  has  an  annual  Income  of  over 
$5,000,000.  His  gems  alone  are  worth  at 
least  $10,000,000.  When  dressed  for  a 
durbar  he  wears  a  necklace  that  con- 
tains a  Brazilian  diamond,  for  which  he 
paid  $400,001).  It  is  known  to  gemmarists 
as  the  Star  of  the  South.  We  have  read 
tliat  Napoleon  once  sported  it. 

Benjamin  Bunk. 

The  old  music  halls  enriched  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Some  one,  describing 
soldiers  marching  through  London,  said 
there  was  not  a  Benjamin  Bunk  among 
them.  We  remember  about  40  years  ago 
an  English  music  hall  singer  visiting 
this  country,  whose  repertoire  included 
a  song  with  this  refrain: 
I'm  Beiijaniia  Bunk.  I'm  Benjamin  Bunk 

And  the  battle  did  alarm  me;  < 
I'm  Benjamin  Bimk,  who  got  in  a  liiink 

.So  they  kicked  me  out  of  the  army! 

Bismarck  and  Metz. 

Metz  has  not  yet  come  into  promi- 
nence in  the  war.  Bismarclc  thought 
the  fortress  all  important.  The  general 
staff  told  him  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  that  Meti  was  worth  an  army  of 
120,000  men,  while  Belfort  was  worth 
only  8000.  "I  therefore,"  said  Bismarck, 
"had  no  scruple  In  insisting  upon  the 
cession  of  Metz;  Belfort  we  could  easily 
leave  behind." 


The  Victoria  Cross. 

To  "G.  AV.  G.":  The  Victoria  Cross 
received  "official  inauguration"  on  Jan. 
29,  1856,  and  it  was  then  made  retro- 
spective. It  was  practically  instituted 
In  1854.  The  first  to  receive  the  dec- 
oration was  one  Lucas,  the  mate  of 
the  Hecia,  wliich  took  part  in  the  bom 
bardment  of  a  fort  at  Bomarsund  dm  - 
ing  the  Crimean  war.  A  Russian  shell 
dropped  on  the  deck.  Lucas  picked  it 
up  and  threw  it  overboard.  For  this 
he  received  a  little  bronze  cross  and 
£10  a  year  from  his  queen;  a  sliver 
medal  and  a  certificate  from  the  Royal 
Humane  Society.  Lucas  was  made  a 
lieutenant  on  the  spot  by  his  captain 
and  he  died  a  rear-admiral. 


Two  Portraits. 

H.  J.  Thaddeus.  who  painted  both  Leo 
XIII.  and  Pius  x.,  wrote  about  these 
eminent  sitters  in  his  "Recollections  of 
I  a   Court  Painter."    He  says  that  Leo 

XIII.  was  essentially  Italian,  while  Plus 
X.  impressed  one  as  of  purely  Teutonic- 
origin.  "Leo  gave  one  the  impression  of 
intellectual  dignity  and  austerity,  while 
the  characteristics  of  Pius  X.  are  home- 
ly benevolence  and  simple  religion.  In 
repose  the  face  is  sad,  almost  stern,  but 
when  It  lights  up  with  a  pleasant  smile 
the  radiance  of  the  expression  obliter- 
ates all  traces  of  sadness  and  beautifies 
the  actual  plainness  of  the  features." 
Each  one  knew  how  he  should  look  on 
the  canvas.  Leo  squared  himself  in  his 
seat,  uplifted  his  hand  and  extended 
two  fingers  as  in  the  act  of  benediction. 
"There,  my  child,  that's  the  wa>  T 
should  be  painted."  The  only  desire  of 
Pius  was  that  lie  should  be  painted  f  il, 
face.  "I  always  regard  a  penson  straisrhi 
in  the  face  when  I  am  speaking." 
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Mr  had  wis        '  '  i'      <    WorM  nt  bomr  hu(1 
'•riVKl.  inJ  thcr»l>.T  ol>f<~ncJ  under  wh»t  uri- 
IT  men  »rf  dvlutlod  to  Ibp  i.urapit  of  that 
-  iloh  1»  not  to  bi-  found  birr.    And  •Itbougli 
.•  had  DO  opiDl»n  of  rpputr>d  follcltl**  holoiv. 
■  n.l  »pprohrnd<-d  mon  widely  out  In  the  eslt- 
rite  of  »iicb  h»ppla«s»;     yet  hl8  euber  con- 
.upt  of  the  World  nrouitht  no  Democrltlsm 
r  rtnlrlsm.  no  lauchlne  or  snarling  at  it.  ss 
ovil  ondemiandine  there  are  not  fellrlties  io 
IS  World  to  sallsfr  «  serious  mind:  and  thcrc- 
:  <re.  to  aoften  the  litream  of  our  liven.  »e  are 
'«in  to  take  In  the  reputed  eontentlona  of  this 
>Vorld.  to  unite  with  the  erowd  In  their  heati- 
ides.  and  to  maWe  ourselves  hnppy  hy  coiisir 
in.  opiniou.  or  co  exiatlraatlon ;  for  slrieilr  to 
.  parale  from   re.-eited  and  customary  fellel- 
r>.  and  to  .-onfloe  unto  the  rigour  of  realities, 
i-re  to  eontrai  t  the  .onsolatlon  of  our  beingf 
iito  too  uncomfortable  eireumscrlptions. 


Mr.  Johnson  in  Town. 

\s  llie  Wnrkl  ^\•af:s : 
U  is  true  that  I  have  closed  my  cot- 
at  ClaiHport.    The  stove  coal  was 
hie(\y  what  remained  after  many  sift- 
i^s  of  ashes:  the  ftsUman  brouKht  only 
w  ordfish  :  there  were  no  cream  cheeses 
t  the  store:  the  wind  came  up  throtigh 
lie  floor,  for  I  have  no  cellar  and  the 
■ottage  stands  on  cedar  posts;  and  there 
uas  so  much  war  talk  at  the  postoflice 
that  I  was  brought  unpleasantly  close 
to  the  horrors  in  Belgium  and  France. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  that  you  pub- 
lished the  postmaster's  letter,  for  it  may 
Kive  an  erroneous  impression  of  my 
rharacter.  He  said  that  he  and  Miss 
i:idridge,  his  assistant,  observed  that  T 
Ivid  a  "wild  and  hunted"  loolt.  If  I  were 
not  a  courteous  man  I  might  reply  that 
Miss  Kldridge  has  a  hunting  look,  for 
the  years  aie  passing  ajid  the  male  game 
<  warv  and  shy.  It  is  true  that  the 
storekeeper  and  the  man  that  sawed  my 
r.jrd-wood  asked  for  my  address.  There 
>vere  so  many  subjects  of  absorbing  so- 
.  iological  interest  in  my  head  just  be- 
fore I  took  the  stage  for  the  railway 
station  Itat  T  forgot  certain  trifling  mat- 
ters. Since  my  arrival  here  1  have  sent 
the  wood-sawer  a  postoffice  order.  The 
storekeeper  can  wait  another  month.  He 
is  well-to-do,  and  my  purchases  have 
been  inconsiderable. 


Our  Village. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  accustom  my- 
self to  city  life.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
noise  of  the  town:  to  the  crashing, 
■  oaring  street  cars  that  prevent  friendly 
•  onversatlon  on  the  parallel  sidert'alk; 
IO  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  wind-swept 
streets.  How  Boston  has  changed  since 
I  first  visited  it  in  the  Sixties,  and  saw 
ihe  pantomimes  at  the  Theatre  Comique, 
and  "Henry  Dunbar,  the  Convict,"  at 
the  Museum:  The  oyster  houses  and 
the  taverns  that  I  frequented  in  later 

ears  have  all  disappeared  and  there 
are  none  that  exactly  take  their  place. 
Yet  In  various  ways  Boston  Is  still  a 
village,  a  delightful  village,  to  be  sure, 
\ct  a  village;  nor  would  T  live  In  any 
other  town  that  is  lanked  as  a  large 
.  ity.    Mr.  Reuben  Pettingill,  the  deep- 

hested  agriculturalist  and  friend  of 
Artemus  ■^"ard  visited  Boston  on  a 
Fourth  of  July  and  saw  the  fireworks, 
yet  he  was  happy  returning  to  Water- 
b-.iry,  wliicli  nestles  among  the  grand 
hills  of  New  Hampshire.  "He  was  con- 
i^  nted  to  live  in  tl\is  peaceful  hamlet. 
Mr  said  it  was  better  than  a  noisy 
Othello."  Ft  was  years  ago  tiiat  Mr. 
rctiingill  pranced  on  Boston  Common 
m4  ate  a  lobster  on  tk«  coMh.  What 


>  ould  he  tiiink  today?  Yet  to  the  eye 
'if  ilic  experienced  sociologist  this  town 
13  but  a  village. 


A  Shameful  Chapter. 

Th«  return  of  an  adopted  son,  as  that 
■  f  a  native,  is  perilous.  Here  it  is  not 
^■asy  to  continue  iny  simple  and  abstem- 
ous  life.  At  Clamport  I  drink  only 
windmill  water.  Arriving  at  the  Por- 
phyry Club  where  I  was  to  spend  a  few 
•  lays  before  securing  lodgings  for  the 
■vinter,  the  smell  of  black  coffee  tempted 
lie  at  luncheon,  and  I  fell.  Stimulated 
induly,  excited  beyond  belief,  I  sought  a 
sedative  in  ale,  a  gross  and  sensual  bev- 
<iiagc.  Young  Golightly  said  to  ine  the 
next  day  when  I  was  not  feeling  over 
new:  "Herk.  old  man,  why  did  you  try 
to  drliik  up  all  the  ale  in  Boston  b^i- 
iween  2  r.  ^r.,  and  1  A.  M.?  It  can't  be 
done  by  any  one.  "  I  always  thought 
there  was  a  coarse  streak  in  Golightl'y 
nature.  Now  1  know  there  is.  Nor  has 
he  any  right  to  call  me  "Herk." 

I  committed  other  excesses  unworthy 
of  a  sociologist  who  had  already  made 
exhaustive  lip  estlgation  of  matters  per- 
taining to  food  and  drink.  1  put  hot 
sauces  in  my  soup.  I  took  cucumbers 
with  a  forbidden  fish.  I  ate  meat  twice 
a  day.  I  even  ordered  pie  and  devoured 
it  with  an  unholy  relish.  For  three  days 
and  three  nights  1  thus  Ignored  the  pre- 
i  cepts  of  sage  living.  At  ,  Clamport  I 
smoke  a  T.  D.,  after  a  noon  dinner, 
and  the  tobacco  is  mild.  In  Boston 
there  was  one  cigar  after  another.  1 
listened  patiently  to  tiresome  anecdotes, 
foolish  Jests,  a  genealogical  discussion. 


'         ....  ijiTerlngs  of 

a  returning  traveller  who  could  not  se- 
cure at  any  price  a  stateroom  worthy  of 
his  wealth.  I  listened  and  smiled  approv- 
ingly. I  even  touched  the  bell  .«o  oft<  ii. 
and  with  the  air  of  a  virtuoso,  that  I 
might  have  been  ml.'<taken  for  an  c.\- 
member  of  the  Swiss  Bell  Ringers.  I 
even  made  a  reckless  wager  on  the 
approaching  baseball  games  and  went 
so  far  as  to  talk  wisely  about  the  com- 
parative strategic  positions  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  .Miles. 

I  am  now  in  lodgings  and  back  to  the 
simple  life.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
before  the  publication  of  my  colossal 
work.  I  hope  the  first  volume  (elephant 
folio)  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers 
about  Dec.  1.  but  the  printer  is  still  un- 
reasonably suspicious  and  surly. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Boston,  Oct.  1. 

"Advice  to  Singers,"  by  Frederick  J, 
Crowest,  published  by  Frederick  Warno 
&  Co.  of  London  and  New  Tork,  has 
reached  a  10th  edition.  The  author  says 
in  his  preface  that  the  book  "has  been 
brought  up  to  date"-a  vile  phrase.  He 
also  says  that  "singing  cannot  be  learnt 
from  a  book"  and  that  his  object  is  to 
point  out  the  impossibility  of  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties  of  singing  without  a 
teac^e^.   Mr.  Crowest  is  best  known  In  ; 
this  country  as  the  author  of  "Thej 
Great  Tone  Poets"  and  the  editor  of  the 
"Master  Musicians"  and  "Music  Story"  | 
series,  but  for  some  years  he  waa  a 
tenor  singer  under  the  name  of  Arthur  ; 
Vitton.    He  is  ranked  among  British 
organists  and  composers.   He  was  born 
In  London  in  1650. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Crowest  sensibly 
Elves  hints,  not  rules,  for  he  knows  that 
It  Is  Impossible  to  lay  down  "rules  of 
living  which  shall  apply  alike  to  male 
and  female,  or  to  variously  constituted 
natures."  The  pupil  before  attacking  the 
strictly  musical  part  of  his  difficulties 
BhouM  correct  deficiencies  In  his  general 
education,  faults  of  character,  espe- 
cially the  want  of  perseverance. 

The  author  first  treats  of  habits  and  ' 
diet.  He  recommends  early  rising  and  \ 
a  short  walk  before  breakfast,  also  a 
cold  ba*h  every  morning  directly  the 
bed  is  left.  The  hair  should  be  kept 
well  brushed,  frequently  cut  and  sham- 
pooed. "Avoid  'pomatums,'  washes  and 
greasy  messes  of  ever>'  kind;  their  smell 
Is  objectionable,  and  their  effect  is  gen- 
erally to  dirty  the  head."  If  a  mustache 
Is  worn  it  should  not  fall  over  the 
mouth,  nor  should  it  be  cut  straight 
Blong  the  lip.  The  teeth  should  be  kept 
clean  and  sound.  He  recommends  a 
mixture  of  powdered,  not  prepared, 
chalk  and  orris  root  in  the  proportion  of 
about  three  to  two.  He  believes  In  mod- 
erate exercise.,  breathing  through  the 
nostrils,  covering  the  neck  and  chest 
■when  out  of  doors,  moderately  thick- 
■oled  boots,  but  not  In  the  constant  use 
ef  a  'comforter,'  although  he  has  a  good 
•word  for  a  flannel  chest  protector  in 
severe  weather.  Tea  Is  too  astringent. 
Hot  bread  should  be  avoided,  likewise 
pork,  veal,  creams  and  pastry,  all  acids, 
nuts  of  every  kind.  Gin  or  whiskey  Is 
better  than  brandy,  and  beer  or  stout 
ehould  always  come  from  the  wood,  not 
the  bottle.  All  effervescing  liquors  are 
objectionable.  Shun  especially  "brown" 
Bherry,  a  hideous  compound  of  alcohol 
%nd  molasses.  The  best  drink  for  a 
Binger  is  claret  or  very  light  French, 
German  or  Italian  wine.  Smoking,  as  a 
rule,  is  "a  bad  habit  for  the  singer, 
male  or  female  (for  there  are  females 
■who  are  proud  of  being  able  to  smoke 
cigarettes  nowadays!)"  Yet  Mr.  Crowest 
admits  that  there  are  many  instances  of 
great  singers  who  have  been  great 
emokers.  Late  hours  should  be  avoided, 
for  there  may  then  be  a  risk  to  moral 
character. 

Mr.  Crowest  then  considers  the  subject 
of  pronunciation  and  "words,"  and 
Vrites  a  sensible  chapter  on  voices  and 
their  various  qualities.  His  text  is  as 
follows:  "Your  voice  must  be  described* 
and  used  with  reference  to  its  quality, 
or  volume  and  tinibre,  and  not  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  notes  which 
you  can  sing." 

"Singing  cannot  be  taught  in  12  easy 
lessons,  and  can  scarcely  be  acquired 
In  100  very  severe  lessons."  The  person 
who  tells  you  that  he  can  teach  you  to 
do  without  trouble  that  which  costs 
great  artists  the  study  of  a  lifetime 
proclaims  himself.  Ipso  facto,  to  be  a 
humbug." 

Here  is  a  straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk:  "There  is  a  French  school,  which 
for  any  language  but  French  is  bad  and 
which  very  seldom  turns  out  a  pleasing 
singer.  There  is  a  German  school  which 
Is  worse,  being  simply  the  production  of 
coarse  noifee.  Some  people  say  that 
there  is  an  English  school.  I  hope 
there  may  be  some  day,  but  at  present 
Its  existence  is  rather  doubtful,  unless 
those  who  talk  on  an  English  school  of 
singing  mean  the  cathedral  style— which 
for  solo  work  is  detestable— or  the  old 
school  of  oratorio  singing,  with  its  Han- 
delian  traditions,  which  was  not  an 
English,  but  an  Italian,  and  the  best 
Italian,  school.  In  fact  there  is  but 
one  school  of  singing  in  the  world  and 
that  is  the  Italian." 

And  so  Mr.  Crowest  advises  study 
only  onlv  with  a  nias.ter  who  has  lived 


In  Italy 

master.       A  wood  Kin„-tr  is  n.il   i.  .  i---- 
saniy  a  «ood  teacher,  nor  is  it  ncces- 
leary  for  a  first-class  teacher  to  be  able 
.  t»  sing  at  all.   Nor  need  you  necessarily 
I  look  for  your  master  among  foreigners 
'  with  nno  .sounding  names.    •    •    •  The 
actual  .successful  teachers  of  singing  in 
■  London  mav  be  counted  on  the  Angers  of 
one  hand,  and  those  who  are  (luallfied  to 
teach  KinKin*,'.  but  who  are  not  ,spectally 
succesi^ful.   may  be  found  on  the  re- 
maining ftve  fingers.   Each  of  these  pro- 
fessors would    probably  not  take  less 
than  one  guinea  the  lesson  and  it  would 
honestlv  be  far  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
to  pav  "this  sum  for  one  good  lesson  in 
singing  than  it  would  be  to  have  50 
lessons  founded  upon  wrong  principles, 
even  for  nothing.    And  for  this  reason:  ll 
Teachers  of  this  calibre  will  not  trouble  li 
them-selves  about  you  or  your  guineas 
;  unless    you  have  a    promising  voice, 
I  some  general  musical  talent  and  show 
signs  of    becoming  to  some    degree  a 
credit  to  your  teacher,  for  to  these  men 
guinea  pupils  are  very  plentiful,  and  It 
is  only  reasonable  that  a  guinea  from  a 
clever  pupil  should  be  worth  consider- 
ably more   to   a  sensitive  artist  than 
the  same  amount  from  a  fool.  There- 
fore a    first  opinion    from   one  such 
teacher  may  sav,e  your  spending  money, 
time  and  energy  on  a  pursuit  in  which 
you  can  never  succeed."    "Singing  tu- 
tors,"   exercises,    etc.,  are   useless  or 
worse  than  useless  to  the  tyro  without 
a  master.   "It  Is  not  till  a  certain  stage 
m  singing  has  been  reached,  under  the 
training  of  a  master,  that  any  book  of 
exercises  can  be  of  service  to  you." 

The  remaining  chapters  are  entitled 
"On  the  Practice  of  Singing."  "On 
Style,  Expression,  Etc."  "On  Time  In 
Singing,"  "On  the  Choice  of  Music," 
and  "Psychological  Surroundings."  At 
the  end  there  are  a  few  simple  exer- 
cises for  writing  tones  and  gaining  fa- 
cility. ,  ^ 

Mr.  Crowest's  little  book  should  be 
helpful  to  young  singers.  '  If  It  dis- 
courages the  faint-hearted  and  wounds 
the  pride  of  the  unconsciously  incom- 


petent, it  will  be  Helpful  to  the  would- 
be  pupil  and  of  great  benefit  to  the 
world  at  large.  ^,     ,  . 

The  name  of  the  composer  Gluck  Is  i 
spelled  throughout  the  book  with  two  [ 
dots  over  the  "u."   This  Is  wrong.  ' 


Of  a 


Arthur  de  Greet,  the 
celebrated    pianist  and 
Personal     composer,     whose  oer- 
performance,   of  Grlers 
Nature    concerto  was  thought  by 
;:1e  composer  to  be  ideal.  Is  fighting  ir.  , 
the  Belgian  army.  „-,.„,, 
The  mobilization  of  the  .Turk'sh  ^!"^ 
has  deferred  the  inauguration  of  the  con-  j 
jervaton.-   which  M.   Antoine  of  Paris 
was  about  to  establish. 

Henri  Pleimhof,  a  prominent  musician 
in  Switzerland,  recently  died  at  Vevey 
where  he  settled  23  years  =^^0^  Bom  m 
Germany  (1836).  he  was  for  some  time  a 
violinist  of  the  Royal  "^^hestra  at 
Hanover.  At  Vevey  he  taught  and  also 
founded  and  conducted  a  choral  society, 
"L'Harmonle."  He  founded  other  so- 
cieties. His  chief  works  for  orchestra 
and  chorus  are  "Ode  Helvetique  ' 
"Grandson,"  "Helvetic."  For  many 
years  he  was  the  organist  of  the  Church 
of  Saint-Martin.  When  he  retired  at  the 
age  of  71  many  honors  were  paid  to 
hTm.  His  bust  was  placed  in  the  foyer 
of  the  Casino.  '         .  ^ 

Italian  Journals  announce  the  marriage 
of  the  great  Salvlni  at  Florence^  If  the 
books  are  correct  the  tragedian  was 
born  at  Milan  in  1S29. 

Lucrezia  Bori  and  the  tenor  Bonci 
have  been  enthusiastically  applauded  at 
Buenos  Ayres  In  Massenet's  "Manon 

Maurice  Renaud,  though  exempt  from 
military  service,  volunteered  and  joined 
an  infantry  regiment  at  Verdun,  as 
has  been  stated.  Vanni  Marcoux  an 
Italian  by  birth,  but  a  naturalized 
Frenchman,  Is  also  serving.  Luc'e" 
Wurmser,  the  pianist,  and  Max  Dearly, 
are  looking  after  the  store^house  of  pro- 
visions in  the  Nouveau  Cirque,  Paris^ 
Muratore.  the  tenor,  joined  tlie  army 
the  third  day  of  mobilization.  The  tenor 
Altchewsky  of  the  Paris  Ope-'^'^.^'iha 
once  sang  in  Boston  with  Mme  Mclba 
°n  concert,  is  a  soldier  in  the  Russian 
armv.  Reynaldo  Hahn,  the  composer, 
is  with  a  regiment  of  the  line.  These 
facts  are  stated  without  fuss  by  tne 
Menestrel,  not  by  press  agents. 

The  Excelsior  of  Paris  tells  a  storj 
about  Gabriel  Faure  at  Ems  in  July. 
His  physician  then  advised  him  to  re- 
turn to  France  as  soon  as  posible,  be- 
cause war  would  be  declared  m  a  fort- 
night The  doctor  then  said^  with  a 
stupid  laugh"  that  he  hoped  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  Decem- 
ber at  Nice.  "Which  will  then  be  an 
Italian  city."  Excelsior  adds  that  the 
physician  made  a  mistake  lii  the  name 
10"  the  town;  "he  undoubtedly  intended 
to  say  Trieste." 

Siegfried  Ochs  of  Berlin  was  to  have 
conducted  a  Bach  festival  in  Petrograd 
this  month.  The  Signale  of  Aug.  1  said 
that  all  Petrograd  by  that  time  would 
probably  be  singing,  "Wee^mg  Mourn- 
ing" If  not  necessarily  to  Bach  s  music. 
The  editor.  Mr.  Spanuth,  formerly  critic 
of  the  Staats-Zeitung  in  New  York,  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  gift  of  ProP^ecy. 

Although  32  members  of  the  Bluethner 
orchestra  of  Berlin  are  in  the  war.  the 
Folk -Concerts  will  be  given  as  usuaK 

Morlz  Rosenthal  will  P'ay„-;^aver 
Scharwenka's  piano  concerto  In  F  minor 
in  Vienna  this  season  and  the  composer 
will  conduct.  - 


many  tinauui  a.vi.*t.-.  >\  •H-ronling 
to  tiieir  press  agents,  are  with  sword 
In  hand  at  the  front,  are  met  daily  in 
mftst  peaceful  mood  In  the  street. 

Musical  America  of  Sept  26  stated  that 
Alberic  Magnard  was  killed  while  de- 
fending his  home  near  Nanteuil  against 
the  Germans.  "Mr.  Magnard  was  In  his 
villa  when  two  German  cavalrymen 
burst  into  his  garden.  The  composer 
was  armed  with  a  rifle.  He  fired  and 
killed  both  the  Germans.  Soon  after- 
ward a  squadron  of  uhlans  arrived.  Mr. 
Magnard  was  forthwith  seized  and 
placed  against  a  wall  In  his  garden. 
There  he  was  shot.  Mr.  Magnard's 
villa,  containing  pictures,  statuary,  old 
porcelains,  IStli  century  miniatures  and 
other  objects,  which  he  had  collected  in 
the  last  30  years  and  which  were  valued  i 
at  $500,000  was  sprinkled  with  petro-  j 
Icum  by  the  German  cavalry  and  set  ^ 
fire  to.  It  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  Mr. 
Magnard  composed  several  lyric  dra- 
mas. Including  'Y'olande.'  'Berenice'  and  j 
■ 'Guercoeurt'  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mas- 
senet and  of  Vincent  d'Indy.  When  M.  j 
d'Indy  was  in  Boston  he  spoke  highly 
of  Magnard.  and  as  visiting  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
brought  out  an  orchestral  work  by  him 
in  cities  of  the  trip.  Chamber  music  by 
Magnard  has  been  played  here  at  con- 
certs of  the  Longy  Club.  The  late  com- 
po.ser's  father  was  a  celebrated  jour- 
nalist. 

William  Ganz,  born  at  Mayence,  !n 
:  1833,  died  in  London,  Sept.  12.  He 
Studied  the  piano  and  the  violin  and 
settled  in  London  In  1S50.  "For  more 
than  half  a  century  Ganz's  annual  con- 
cert was  a  notable  musical  feature  of 
each  London  season,  and  at  these  func- 
tions he  was  able  to  count  tipon  the  as- 
sistance of  artists  of  the  highest  rank." 
At  his  diamond  jubilee  concert  in  1908 
Mme.  Patti  and  other  famous  singers 
gave  their  services.  He  accompanied 
Jenny  LInd  on  a  tour  In  1856.  and  for 
many  years  he  ser\'ed  Mme.  Patti  as  ac- 
companist. Some  of  his  songs  had  popu- 
larity' for  a  time.  Ganz  was  aKso  known 
as  an  orchestral  conductor  and  as  the 
author  of  "Memories  of  a  Musician," 
published  in  1913.  It  was  under  his 
auspices  that  Mme.  Melba  made  her 
"London  debut"  in  1886  at  a  concert  in 
Prince's  Hall,  when  she  sang  "Ah,  fors 
e  lui"  and  Ganz's  "Sing,  Sweet  Bird." 
He  was  so  impressed  by  her  voice  that 
he  spoke  to  (^arl  Rosa  about  her,  but 
.  the  latter  failed  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  as  she  was 
.  then  known,  went  to  Mme.  Marchesi  in 
Paris. 


In 


London 


A  "new  version" 
by  Bernard  Merivale 
and  Frederick  Fenn 
Playhouses  of  "Forget- Me-not" 
was  produced  at  the  Little  Theatre, 
London,  Sept.  15.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
says  that  whatever  alterations  have 
been  made  the  action  has  not  been  much 
brightened,  the  characters  have  not 
been  vivified.  "'Tou  can  derive  a  certain 
agreeable  self-complacency  from  the 
piece.  Thirty-five  years  hence  our  melo- 
dramas will  perhaps  seem  tedious  and 
faded  in  their  turn,  but  they  will  surely 
have  rather  more  resemblance  to  some- 
thing real  than  we  can  find  in  'Forget- 
Me-Not"  and  rather  more  energy.  Our 
stage,  even  when  it  Is  frankly  commer- 
cial has  fresher  air  and  more  life." 
Many  of  us  remember  Miss  Genevieve 
Ward  in  this  melodrama.  The  audience 
always  applauded  wildly  when  she  de- 
clared defiantly  that  the  world  owed  her 
a  living,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
world  owes  no  one  anything.  At  this 
revival  In  London  Miss  Miriam  Lewes 
took  the  part  of  the  adventuress,  "rich 
in  every  kind  of  iniquity  by  turns— cruel 
villain,  cunning  villain,  haughty  villain, 
cringing  villain,  panic-stricken  villain 
and,  of  cour.se,  a  poor  dear  villain  who 
never  had  a  chance.  It  is  a  fiashy, 
showy  part  in  which  an  able  actress 
can  give  you  a  great  display  of  n'lrtu- 
osity,  and  that  Miss  Miriam  Lewes  does 
to  admiration." 

"To  meet  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
the  prices  have  been  reduced  in  all 
parts  of  the  St.  James  Theatre  and  the 
Playhouse.  The  Shaftesbury  Theatre 
was  closed  Sept.  19." 

A  ballet,  "Fleurs  d'Orange,"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Coliseum  Sept.  14.  with 
Miss  Maria  Baldina  and  Theodor  Kos- 
loff  as  the  chief  dancers.  The  story  is 
about  a  bride  "who  apparently  poisons 
her  discarded  lover  at  the  altar  and 
who  subsequently  Is  forced  by  the 
bridegroom  to  seat  iierseU  beside  tiie 

dead  man  and  lavish  her  caresses  upon 
him.  Manifestly,  however,  the  success 
of  'Fleurs  d'Orange'  depends  more  on 
its  choreographic  than  Its  histrionic 
qualities.  Of  the  first  there  is  a"  abund- 
ant supplv.  The  dancing  was  of  the 
most  brilliant  description." 

"England    Expects  "    by  Seymour 

Hicks  and  Edward  Knoblauch,  was  pro-  u 
duced  at  the  London  Opera  House.  Sept 
17  Its  object  Is  to  "stimulate  recruit- 
ing, to  awaken  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  sense  of  Its  duOes.  to  foster  the 
snirit  of  patriotism  In  every  man  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms.  Criticism,  con- 
sequently, may  be  exonerated  from  pro- 
nouncing judgment  upon  the  artist  c 
value  of  the  work.  The  series  of  p  ct- 
ures  presented,  for  there  is  very  little 
plot  to  be  recounted,  Possefse^J^t^ 
?ate  the  merit  of  actuality/'  The  Hob, 
Eustace  Baring  has  seen  the  horrors  ot 
Louvaln.    His  sweetheart  hearinir  hun 


I 


SoLvs  tijut  no  mnw  can  nnd  la  .  or  In  her 
e:,'es  until  he  shows  himaelf  worthy  by 
Joining  the  ranks.  But  Baring  is  40.  "If 
LiiBy  Mary  will  only  bear  him  out  he 
will  substitute  35  for  40,  and  present 
himself  for  enlistment."  There  are 
moving  pictures,  and  Miss  Elsom  sings 
"Your  King  and  Country  Want  You." 
Miss  Elsoni.  as  Lady  Mary,  also  comes 
to  the  footlights  and  asks  If  no  one  in 
the  audience  is  willing  to  answer  to  the 
all.  "From  the  auditorium  come  three 
prompt  replies,  and  a  like  number  of 
stalwart  young  fellows  leap  on  to  the 
stage.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  , 
that  the  spectators  are  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  the  real  thing.  How- 
3ver  this  may  be,  they  offer  a  com- 
mendable example  to  any  'slackers'  in 
the  house.  : 

Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  by  G.  M. 
Cohan,  met  with  a  pleasant  reception  at 
the  Apollo  Theatre  Sept.  12.  The  Pall 
Vlall  Gazette  pronounced  the  farce  as 
)ne  of  the  most  entertaining  seen  for  ! 
ome  time  in  London.  "It  is  ^Vmerican,  ' 
md  has  all  the  swift  movement  and  ' 
ertile  invention  of  American  drama  at 
ts  best."  The  Daily  Chronicle  describes 
as  "the  wildest  bit  of  fooling,  but 
here  Is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  it,  and  a 
rekt  deal  of  clever  satire,  while  it  pre- 
ents  Mr.  Hawtrey  in  situations  which 
Lgree  very  fairly  with  the  actor's  own 
itmosphere  of  cheery  inconsequentiali- 
y."  The  Dally  Telegraph  commented 
)n  the  sub-title:  "a  mystery  farce"  and 
isked  what  is  a  mystery  farce.  "Some- 
hing  which  is  neither  very  farcical  nor 
ery  mysterious.  All  the  same,  it  is 
lUlte  entertaining  stuff  if  you  have  a 
lealthy  taste  for  melo-dramatics.  The 
ssence  and  substance  of  Mr.  Cohan's 
nystery  farce  Is,  in  fact,  melodrama, 
ilelodrama  with  a  wink  in  Its  eye,  melo- 
Irama  which  does  not  want  you  to  take 
t  seriously,  melodrama  which  blandly 
)r6fesses  that  it  is  a  game  of  spoof. 

•  America  seems  to  have  more  of 
I,  taste  and  more  of  a  turn  for  this  sort 
f  thing  than  ourselves.  Your  Ameri- 
an  author,  too,  has  an  originality  in 
iscovering  or  inventing  oddities  which 
vo  can  hardly  rival." 
Even  if  the  cinematograph  were  not 
orbldden  at  the  front  it  is  doubtful  If 
ublic  representations  of  the  great  con- 
lict  could  have  been  staged  much  more 
■apidly  than  were  the  war  scenea  of 
870  in  the  German  theatres.  At  Stutt- 
art,  within  a  day  or  two  of  Sedan,  a 
Ircus  was  announcing  a  reproduction  of 
he  great  battle.  All  the  chief  actors— 
■fapoleon  III.,  Leboeuf,  MacMahon, 
Viiliam,  Moltke  and  Bismarck— were 
veil  represented  in  person  and  dress, 
nd  the  whole  battle  was  shown,  from 
he  first  creeping  up  of  the  skirmishers 
o  the  giving  up  of  his  sword  by  the 
mperor.— London  Dally  Chronicle. 


ilusic         '^^^  Philadelphia  orches- 
will  give  two  series  of  25 
Notes    concerts  this  season.  The 
soloists  will  be  as  follows: 
ingers:   Alma    Gluck,    Louise  Homer, 
Ime  Schumann-Helnk,  Elena  Gerhardt, 
<li\doi'e  Harrison;  yioUalfiUi:  Messrs! 
Glttelson,  Zlmbalist,  Burmester,  Kreis- 
ler,    Plesch,    Rich.    Thibaud;  pianists: 
Mme.  Samaroff  and  Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Messrs,    Busoni,    Bauer,  Gabilowitsch, 
Randolph,  Hofmann;  'cellist,  Mr.  Sandby. 

A  new  piano  concerto  by  Kathleen 
Bruckshaw  was  produced  at  a  promen- 
ade concert,  London,  Sept.  10.  The  com- 
poser played  the  piano  part.  The  critic 
3t  the  Times  wrote;  "The  concerto 
jtruck  one  as  a  very  honest  piece  of 
work  rather  than  as  an  original  or 
maginative  one.  It  is  handicapped  by 
the  poverty  of  Its  principal  theme, 
which  seems  the  poorer  every  time  that 
t  recurs  with  increased  emphasis.  But 
ivhen  that  theme  is  not  recurring, 
when  the  composer  edges  away,  as  it 
svere,  into  developments  from  It,  there 
8  some  really  interesting  music  in  dia- 
logue between  the  solo  instrument  and 
the  orchestra.  There  are  three  move- 
ments, and  the  last  allegro,  into  which 
th«  slow  movement  leads  direct,  seems 
the  most  successful.  It  is  built  upon  a 
vigorous  idea  and  if  only  that  poverty- 
stricken  first  theme  did  not  turn  up 
igain  at  the  end  It  would  make  a  good 
tillmax." 

The  Times,  speaking  of  the  large 
audiences  at  these  concerts,  says:  "The 
smployment  of  musicians  is  likely  to 
become  a  serious  economic  difficulty 
flurlng  the  war,  and  one  which  will 
ieserve  some  special  consideration." 

There  has  been  a  dispute  concerning 
the  authorship  of  the  tune  of  "God  I 
Save  the  King."  Only  a  few  days  ago  ' 
some  one  In  New  York  restated  the  ' 
exploded  theory  that  Lully  was  the 
composer.  A  few  days  afterward  we 
read  this  paragraph  in  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle:  "Prof.  Cambouroglou 
of  Athens  maintains  that  the  tune  of 
^  "God  Save  the  King'  is  close  on  five 
I  centurle.'?  old.  Bight  years  ago  the ' 
profes.sor  discovered  among  the  manu- 
scripts  of  the  National  Library  of 
Greece  the  words  and  music  of  an 
anthem  composed  in  1457  in  honor  of  the 
Emperor  Constantlne  Paleologos.  The 
anthem  opens  with  the  line  'Long  may 
our  sovereign  reign'  repeated  three 
times.  The  musical  notation  Is  of  an 
obsolete  type,  and  had  to  be  transposed 
by  an  expert  in  ancient  music.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  tune  of  the  15th 
century  anthem  Is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  'God  Save  the  King.'  " 

We  quote  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  Sept.  17  an  account  of  a  work  per- 
tormed  at  a  promenade  concert,  for  the 


ime  In  Queen's  Hall:'""'r'h..  , 
did  not  state  for  what  oi^  a;  i  . 
Ml.  Holbrooke's  'Imperial  March,'  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  last  evening, 
was  composed.  Its  opus  number  does 
not  indicate  a  recent  origin,  although 
the  music  is  topical.  It  opens  solemnly 
with  a  verse  of  the  national  anthem, 
which  yields  to  a  demonstrative  military 
fanfare.  There  are  frequent  references 
to  'Rule  Britannia' — not  this  time  in  a 
minor  key,  as  it  was  in  the  'Ode  to  Vic- 
tory,' which  Mr.  Holbrooke  composed 
I  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war.  The  march 
,  ends  In  an  apotheosis  of  the  national 
anthem  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
I  '1812'  overture,  for  which  it  might  serve 
as  a  susbtitute,  the  performance  of  that 
work  being  singularly  inapposite  at 
present  because  of  the  events  it  com- 
memorates. The  march  Is  scored  with 
Mr.  Holbrooke's  customary  skill,  and 
though  not  a  great  work  of  art,  it  has 
some  rousing  quality." 
'  At  Buenos  Ayres  during  a  perform- 
ance of  "La  FlUe  du  Tambour-Major" 
i  there  were  such  demonstrations  against 
'  the  Germans  that  the  performance  was 
:  Interrupted. 

"Concordia,"    the   Leipsic   society  of 
I  male  voices,  has  postponed  its  50th  an- 
i  niversary  festival,  and  contributed  $250 
j  to  a  fund  for  the  support  of  members 
who  are  in  need  on  account  of  the  war. 
I    The  Signale  asks:   "What  opera  house 
In  Germany  will  now  have  the  courage 
to  perform  Puccini's  'Madama  Butter- 
fly'7   Probably  not  one  for  a  long  time. 
And  yet  the  little  Cho-Cho-San  is  the 
direct  opposite  si  pkum».  tbe  Jajiaoaso 
prime  minister,  for  she  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  innocence  and  fidelity." 

The  New  Opera  in  Hamburg,  of  which 
much  was  expected,  will  not  give  per-  ; 
formances  this  season.  , 
Percy  Pitt's  new  suite  de  ballet,  '  Sak-  • 
wia,"   was  produced  at  a  Promenade 
concert,  London,  Sept.  17.    It  is  drawn 
from  a  Japanese  ballet  with  the  scen- 
ario by  S  L.  Bensusan,  but  there  is  no 
attempt  at   local   color   in  the  music.) 
The    Daily    Telegraph    critic  describes 
the  music  as  straightforward,  honest, 
with  nothing  conspicuously  original  m 
It    always  workmanlike  and  agreeable 
to  the  ear.    The  Dally  Chronicle  says 
that  the  suite  has  charming  and  char- 
acteristic ideas.     "There  is  no  use  ot  , 
actual  oriental  material,  but  the  Japan-  . 
ese  atmosphere   is   skilfully  suggested, 
by  appropriate  themes  and  orchestra- j 

"  "A  W  "  is  the  author  of  this  "pome,"  j 
published  in  the  London  Daily  Chron- j 

Icle'  i 
I  '  THE  CONCERT  OF  EUROPE.  ) 
When  the  Meister  Hohen-iOllem 

Held  tbe  baton  In  his  hand, 
Wrought  of  olive,  wltU  the  eagle  turned  to  dove, 
All  the  -n-orld  was  gnthered  waiting  I 

For  the  music  of  the  baud. 
With  Its  overture  of  universal  love.  ; 

ifiut  the  other  hand  was  itching 

For  a  little  part  tn  play.  ^        v„  „i„~. 

Xest  the  concert  of  the  nations  should  be  glum, 
Bo  the  dexter  dlRits  waving 

Kept  the  Addles  sweet  and  gay 
While  the  "sinister"  were  pounding  at  the  drum. 

Then  the  love-song  turned  to  fury 

As  the  instroments  essayed 
Each  in  volume  all  the  others  to  excel, 
rill  the  awful  storm  ot  discord 

Out  of  gentlest  motive  made 
DrVw  a  thunder  volley  from  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Theatrical  "^-on&on  is  full  of  pro-; 
ijieamcai   .^^^^j^g^ti^gg,  funds  and, 

I^^S  numberless  philanthropies. ' 

!  London  outwardly,  there  is  little 
!  difference  in  the  lives  of  the  citizens, 
except  for  the  occasional  suggestion  of 
a  subdued  note.  General  charities- 
hospitals  and  such-must  Inevitably  suf- 
fer; benevolent  societies  will  find  their 
subscription  lists  much  reduced;  and, 
though  as  a  general  rule  it  is  safe  to 
declare  men  and  women  "always  have 
money  for  amusements,"  there  Is  un-  i 
doubtedly  a  disposition  to  restraint  in  i 
this  respect.  The  music  hall  strike 
showed  us  that  life  could  be  endured 
without  "serios"  and  red-nosed  comics, 
and  the  existing  state  of  affairs  re- 
teaches  the  lesson.  I  am  sorry,  for  the 
sake  of  all  dependent  on  daily  and 
weekly  work,  that  this  should  be  the 
case.  I  am  sorry  for  the  members  of 
theatrical  companies  running  on  re- 
duced wages,  although  it  is  only  fair  to 
recognize  that,  in  default  of  their  will- 
ingness to  receive  half-pay,  the  shows 
might  not  be  running  at  all.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  certain  West  end  theatres  per- 
forming at  reduced  prices,  for  they 
place  at  a  clear  disadvantage  the  other 
houses,  which  are  keeping  up  to  the 
recognized  standard.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  ot  theatre  prices 
kclng  too  high.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
normal  times  they  are  not  too  high.  If 
a  house  can  secure  a  good  entertain- 
ment people  are  unabie  to  book  a  half- 
guinea  stall  for  weeks  ahead.  And  the 
Russian  opera  season— where  a  seat  on 
(the  floor  cost  35  shillings  (and  then  ap- 
)  pUcants  were  turned  away)— showed 
there  is  always  solid  coin  for  the  goods 
—If  you  have  the  goods.  They  seem  to 
take  a  deal  of  finding. 

If  a  manager  likes  to  say,  "It  won't 
pay  me  to  tour  a  show  in  these  times— 
I  won't  do  it,"  that  is  intelligible.  But 
it  must  be  quite  evident  to  any  behind 
the  scenes  that  the  wretched  wages 
doled  out  to  some  of  the  travelling 
crowds  will  not  bear  any  lawful  reduc- 
tion. Are  you  aware  that  girls  in  com- 
panies working  on  the  "split  week" 
principle  often  receive  as  little  as  five- 
and-twenty  sM>'ings?    By  "split  week" 


fn  playing  in  twa'TIiree  or  moie 
■  ent  places  In  one  week.  How  can 
tliese  folk  manage  to  pay  even  for 
lodging  accommodation  out  of  such  an 
income?  A  great  deal  of  claptrap  is 
talked  about  the  dignity  of  the  theatii- 
cal  professlon-and  of  the  journalistic 
profosslon-but  dignity  is  a  plant  need- 
ing, in  common  with  every  other  plant, 
proper  nourishment.  We  shouldn't  worry 
about  dignity  nowadays.  We  are  out 
for  a  livelihood.  My  milkman  is  a  peer 
of  the  realm.  He  doesn't  perceive  any 
loss  of  caste-being  a  sensible  man-in 
providing  a  section  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen with  good  milk.  Snobbery  s 
still  a  painful  affliction  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  upper  ditto,  when  they  see 
a  chance  follow  money.  Our  actor  folk 
practlcallv  abandoned  the  "dignity 
racket  when-purely  for  the  sake  of 
getting  high  payment-they  entered  into 
the  brotherhood  of  the  music  hall,  form- 
ing the  middle  or  bottom  of  the  bills, 
headed  by  musical  bears,  dancing  ele- 
phants and  acrobatic  whales. 

Grumblings  have  recently  been  heard 
in  journals  Interested  with  the  affairs  of 
wizards  and  prestidigitateurs,  as  to  the 
uncomfortable  tendency  of  certain 
brethren  to  "give  away"  the  secrets  of 
magicians'  illusions.  Surely  that-if  it 
Is  done— Is  no  new  departure.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember  anything,  I  can 
recollect  multitudinous  books  and  ex- 
planatory treatises  dealing  with  the 
operations  of  slelght-of-handers  and 
illusionists.  You  may  buy  tricks  at  shops; 
there  was  an  amiable  gentleman  named 
Field  who  had  a  pitch  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  for  years.  In  fact,  the  rush 
to  dispel  the  cloud  of  wonder  produced 
by  common  or  garden  conjurors  has,  in 
my  opinion,  done  much  to  kill  the 
"whole  evening"  entertainments  com- 
mon In  the  days  of  my  youth.  We  have 
manv  illusionists— often  with  numerous 
assis'tants  and  tremendous  paraphernalia; 
aiming  at  mystification  and  producing 
headache.  The  old-fashioned  artist  was 
a  man  of  deliberate  and  cool  method, 
who  worked  peacefully  and  steadily. 
Of  this  class  the  Maskelyne  perform- 
ance remains  as  a  fine  type  and  model. 
We  can,  most  of  us,  recall  Ander- 
son and  the  English  Dobler-the  name 
of  the  latter  was  Buck,  but  he  was  an 
excellent  workman — and  Dr.  Lynn  and 
Frikell— to  recall  only  a  few.  Yet  there 
were  ever  people  ready  to  explain  "how 
It  was  done."  Have  we  not  in  childhood 
been  stupefied  beyond  expression  at 
the  marvellous  "hundred  candles"  trick 
(otherwise  known  as  the  briquet  elec- 
trique,  or  "electric  tinder  box")  origin- 
ally performed  by  the  French  Dobler  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre,  so  far  back  as 
1840?  No  less  illustrious  a  person  than 
Robert  Houdln,  a  wizard  of  the  highest 
class,  published  a  book  wherein  he  told 
exactly  how  the  marvel  was  worked.  It 
seems  exaperatingly  simple,  but  that 
doesn't  destroy  the  memory  of  the  glori- 
ous thrill  which  possessed  our  being 
whenever  a  polite  gentleman,  with 
turned-up  coat  sleeves  and  faultless 
evening  dress,  fired  a  pistol  and  the 
whole  mass  of  candles  burst  forth  Into 
flame.  ♦ 

It  is  the  same  with  the  much-vaunted 
Indian  basket  trick.  With  the  key  to 
the  mystery  in  your  hand,  the  business 
seems  an  insult  to  your  intelligence. 
One  reason  for  the  majority  of  con- 
jurors' tricks  becoming  public  property 
arises  from  their  great  antiquity.  Nat- 
urally, the  older  a  "secret"  is  the  more 
difficult  becomes  its  preservation.  In 
1863.  the  late  Prof.  Pepper  provoked  a 
great  sensation— and  numberless  imita- 
tors—by his  splendid  "ghost"  illusion  at 
the  Polytechnic.  M.  Hostein,  manager 
of  the  Chatelet  in  Paris,  bought  the 
trick,  in  order  to  introduce  it  Into  a 
drania,  called  "Le  Secret  de  Miss  Au- 
rore,"  which  was  a  French  adaptation 
of  Miss  Braddon's  famous  novel,  "Au- 
rora Floyd."  But  before  Hostein  could 
get  to  work  he  was  anticipated  by  other 
theatres,  for  French  official  records 
disclosed  the  fact  that  a  person  named 
I  Seguin  had,  10  years  before,  taken  out 
I  a  patent  for  a  toy  itemed  "the  Poly- 
scope," which  was  founded  on  the  same 
i  prUwipto  as  tbe  "e^ost"  jUlusigo.  "Same 

old  story— nothing  new!"-T.  McDonald 
Rendle  in  London  Opinion,  Sept.  19. 
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The 
Drama 


Mr.  John  Corbin  con- 
tributed to  the  N.  Y.  ' 
Times  of  Sept.  20  an  ar- 
Q„„-  j.„  tide  on  the  necessity  of 
OOCiexy  j-anying  for  the  support 
of  "good  plays  ahead."  He  first  quotes 
the  "rubric"  under  which  the  Drama 
Society  lately  issued  a  call  for  an  in- 
creased membership:  "In  times  of  war 
and  financial  depression  it  is  only  the 
lower  orders  of  amusements  that  thrive. 
The  fine  arts  suffer  and  are  extin- 
guished." This  statement  might  be  eas- 
ily disputed.  We  do  not  believe  it  to 
bo  true.  But  let  us  pass  on  to  Mr.  Cor- 
bin's  opinion  concerning  the  present 
business  organization  of  the  theatre: 

"In  the  last  decade  the  number  of 
producing  houses  has  more  than  doubled, 
so  that  there  are  today  well  over  40  of 
them.  More  plays  are  offered  than  ever 
before;  they  treat  a  wider  variety  of 
interesting  subjects,  and  the  best  of 
them  are  far  better  written.  They  are, 
however,  of  widely  varying  quality, 
crude  farce  mingling  with  the  lightest 
and  most  graceful  comedy,  cruder  melo- 
I  drama  with  legitimate  and  deeply  felt 
drama.  Now  amid  the  competitive  ad- 
vertising of  so  many  houses  it  has  be- 
come difficult  and  often  impossible  for 
the  managers  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  presence  of  a  play  which,  under 
normal  conditions,  would  receive  liberal 


support,  ivieantlme,  with  the  increase 
of  theatres,  the  expense  of  rent,  scenery, 
costumes  and  salaries  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced. To  keep  open  the  doors  of  a 
Broadway  house  costs  from  $5000  to 
$8000  a  week.  Few  managers  now  dare, 
as  they  once  dared,  to  continue  the  run 
of  a  play  in  the  hope  that  it  will  "build 

'  up"  into  success.  I'nless  it  is  welcomed 
by  its  proper  audience  at  once  they 
discard  it  as  a  failure,  however  worthy 
it  may  be  to  succeed.  That  is  a  matter 
of  hard  busine.ss  necessity.  Evcrj'  sea- 
son good  plays  are  thus  lost  to  the  art- 
loving  public.    "The  Yellow  Jacket'  was 

j  continued  for  two  or  three  months  by  a 
loyal  management,  yet  every  week  'of 

'  its  run  showed  a  financial  loss.  And 
today  there  are  tliousanda  and  tens  of 

I  thousands   and   tens   of   thousands  ot 

j  New  Yorkers  who  lament  that  they 
mi,'?sed  it. 

I    "The  remedy  is  obvious.    If  a  few 

I  thousand  representative  playgoers  see 
a  play  in  the  early  weeks  of  its  run 
and  discuss  it  favorably,  others  do  like- 
wise in  rapidly  widening  circles,  and  so 
start  it  on  its  way  to  success.  Broad- 
way is  a  glare  of  electric  signs  adver- 

!  tlsing  that  this  play  is  a  success  and 
that  a  knockout,  but  the  public  passes 
by  unheeding.  It  is  the  manager  who 
delivers  the   scream   and   falls  to  the 

I  wallop. 

"The  great  need  of  our  drama  today. 
In  short,  is  an  organization  among  the 
patrons  of  the  better  sort  of  play— a 
society  pledged  to  immediate  attend- 
ance. 

This  is  the  situation  which  the  Drama 
Society  was  intended  to  meet.  In  its 
first  year  of  operation— last  year— it 
limited  its  membership  in  order  to  try 
{out  the  more  handily  its  scheme  of  op- 
eration. It  succeeded  beyond  all  expec- 
tation. On  the  one  hand,  it  secured 
for  its  members  seats  for  the  very  best 
and  most  successful  plays  at  the  box 
office  price.  Its  list  ranging  from  'Grum- 
py' to  'Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate.'  With 
the  other  fist  it  secured  an  audience  for 
several  plays  of  very  high  quality  which, 
without  its  strong  right  arm,  would 
probably  have  ranked  as  failures.  It 
is  a  well  approved  maxim  that  in  love 
and  diplomacy  there  should  be  no  boast- 
ing; and  as  this  is  a  case  where  the  two 
combine,  the  names  of  these  plays  shall 
not  be  divulged.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  in  every  instance  they  were  highly 
appreciated  by  members  of  the  society, 
many  of  whom  went  out  of  their  way 
to  send  me,  as  secretary  of  the  society, 
letters  of  thanks,  saying  that  except 
for  the  action  of  the  society  they  would 
have  missed  the  performance. 

"And  now  our  second  year  falls  In 
war  time.  The  electric  sign  of  Broad- 
way has  to  compete  with  the  far  more 
electrifying  war  extra.  Dramatic  criti- 
cism and  the  column  of  theatrical  an- 
nouncements are  smothered  beneath 
tales  of  slaughter  and  outrage  spread 
in  large  type  across  page  after  page. 
The  scream  of  theatrical  success  makes 
scarcely  a  peep;  the  dramatic  wallop 
lands  in  thin  air. 

"It  is  only  natural  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  managers  should 
seek  to  strengthen  the  fare  they  offer, 
even  though  at  the  same  time  they 
coarsen  it.  The  chief  of  our  diet  bids 
fair  to  be  farce  and  melodrama.  The 
inner  history  of  one  recent  production  is 
highly  significant.  The  play  was  written 
as  psychological  drama— a  study  of  the 
development  of  a  woman's  truer  nature 
under  the  tonic  influence  of  peril.  Al- 
most any  peril  would  have  served  the 
playwright's  purpose,  but  the  one  he 
chose,  as  it  iiappened,  was  war.  The 
rehearsals  happened  to  fall  in  the  first 
weeks  of  the  Kaiser's  Schuetzenfest. 
Little  by  little  the  management  em- 
phasized the  dramatic  incidents  of  bat- 
tle, and  line  by  line  the  psychology  was 
cut  out. 

"  'In  China.'  said  the  playwright, 
'they  have  a  torture  called  the  torture 
of  the  thousand  cuts.  Well,  I  have 
suffered  it.' 

"The  result  was  a  play  which  all  but 
a  few  observers  took  simply  as  a  war 
melodrama. 

"Not  all  managers,  however,  have 
given  themselves  over  to  the  drama  of 
blood  and  iron.  There  are  several  of 
them,  and  among  them  are  the  most 
astute,  who  realize  that  before  very 
long  the  public  will  be  eager  to  escape 
war— tO'  find  their  true  selves  again  in 
the  theatre,  reclaiming  the  moods  of 
peace  and  sane  enjoyment  which  are 
most  natural  and  dear  to  us.  BYom 
present  indications  the  season  will  not 
fall  below  the  average  in  productions 
of  a  very  high  quality.  But  more  than 
ever  these  productions  will  need  at  the 
outset  a  helping  hand. 

It  Is  with  this  situation  in  view  that 
the  Drama  Society  has  rcn\oved  the 
limitation  on  its  membership— in  fact, 
invites  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are 
Interested  in  the  cause  it  stands  for." 


'MAUDLIN"  SENTIMENT 


The  Musical  Courier  of  New  York 
asks  -why  there  is  all  this  "maudlin 
aympathy"  for  opera  singers  and  other 
musicians  who  are  now  fighting  in 
the  armies  of  European  countries. 
"A  soldier  is  a  soldier  in  the  eyes  of 
Ills  country  at  war,  whether  his  call- 
ing is  that  of  a.  bootblack  or  an 
'  operatic  basso,  a  tenorj|r  a  tinsmith. 
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I  L-arpei  layer  or  u  violinist.  Xo  one 
^.•ems  to  bemoan  the  fate  of  the 
^  refit  scientists,  successful  lawyers, 
..itied  poets  and  famous  architects 
ind  other  professionals  who  are  at 
,»»»  front." 

It  inisht  also  be  said  that  in  the 
leports  :ibout  some  of  the  musicians 
low  m  service  the  tine  hand  of  the 
;iress  ngout  may  be  reasonably  sus- 
1,    if    only   bj-   reason    o;  the 
llclty   of  announcements.  Mr. 
jMi  .^ler,  for  example,  is  undoubtedly 
i.ne  of  the  greatest  violinists  now 
living.    He  is  also  an  Austrian  and  a 
l.atrlot.    Thene  is  no  doubt  that  he  is, 
<'!•  was,  with  his  regiment,  and  no 
doubt  has  done  his  duty.    This  is  all 
idmlrable.     But  the   bulletins  con- 
.  emlng     Mr.      Kreisler's  military 
ichlevements  and  misfortunes  have 
i)een  more  frequent  and  more  circum- 
stantial   than    reports    about  Gen 
Joffre^  Gen.  French  or  any  command- 
ing officer  in  the  German,  Austrian  ^ 
or  Russian  army.   Mr.  Kreisler  joined, 
his  regiment;  Mr.  Kreisler  was  killed 
in  a  furious  charge;  Mr.  Kreisler  was 
not  Flain,  he  was  guarding  a  bridge; 
Mr.  Kreisler  was  at  home  dangerously 
wounded;  Mr.  Kreisler  will  probably 
never  be  able  again  to  play  the  fiddle. 
Mr.  Kreisler  says  that  he  would  not 
have  missed  his  experiences  for  the 
world  and  is  now  looking  forward  to 
Ills  concert  tour  in  America.    No  one 
that  knows  the  modesty  of  this  violin- 
ist would  accuse  him  of  desiring  the 
publicity.    But  even  the  most  modest 
'  virtuoso  is  in  the  hands  of  his  Euro- 
:  pean  press  agent.   Mr.  Spanuth  of  the 
Signale,  a  good  German,  has  com- 
'  mented    on    the    fact    that  certain 
artists,  reported  to  be  in  the  thick  of 
the  fray,  are  to  be  seen  daily  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin  and  in  a  peaceful 
mood. 

The  sentiment  of  which  the  Musical 
Courier  complains  is  not  "maudlin' 
in  all  instances.  The  great  singer, 
pianist,  violinist,  establishes  a  closer 
relationship  with  thousands  than  any 
lawyer,  physician,  tinker  can  hope  to 
I  attain.  He  has  consoled,  cheered, 
I  thrilled  them;  he  has  taken  them 
away  from  prosaic  routine.  He  has 
awakened  emotions  that  were  unsus- 
pected. Thousands  have  thus  been 
humanized,  and  they  look  upon  the 
artist  as  a  benefactor.  As  numan 
beings  they  mourn  the  slaughter  of 
the  swarms  of  the  unknown;  but  tne 
death  of  a  virtuoso  comes  home  to 
tliem  with  a  peculiar  force. 


"xt??T^isl 

tlu      1...:  u  laljbage,  the 

salad  of  poultry,  the  mutton  chops 
because  ihcy  were  announced  in 
French.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
I  French:  Canadian.  Motel  French,  and 
French. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bunn,  staying  at  the 
'  Revere  House  si.xty  odd  years  ago, 
'  wondered  at  the  variety  of  dishes, 
and  published  the  bill-of-fare,  not 
the  menu.  In  his  "Old  England  and 
New  Encland."  Here  was  a  com- 
jiromise:  Blanquetle  of  Veal,  Chick- 
ens a  la  jardiniere,  tripe,  a  la  Maitre 
d'hotel.  This  was  more  acceptable 
to  the  visitor  from  the  cpuntry.  He 
knew  at  least  that  he  could  order 
veal,  chicken,  tripe.  He  was  not 
obliged  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of 
'*Poulet"  or  "Volaille."  When  Mr. 
Bunn  sat  down  at  a  "game  supper 
for  twenty  gentlemen"  at  Taft's 
Hotel,  West  Roxbury,  in  ISo-l,  the 
only  "P'rench"  dish  was  "Blanc 
Monge,"  the  common  and  erroneous 
form  of  "Blanc-manger." 

As  the  landlords  say,  t6  <Mrt  out 
fc^lgn  words  from  a  bilL-of-fare 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  neu- 
trality, would  be  absurd.  To  cut 
them  out  for  the  sake  of  common 
sense  and  convenience  would  be 
wholly  admirable.  Thackeray's  imi- 
tation of  the  Ode  of  Horace  to  his 
serving  man  might  well  then  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  bill-of-fare: 
Dear  Lucy,  you  know  what  my  wish  is, 
I  hate  all  this  Frenchified  fuss. 


I'uKcii  1  ..iiilc.s>  .Ajimiii  i\  I':  ami  nisaliale 
trade."  And  still  these  forces  are  press- 
ing .southward  and  may  reach  before 
another  generation  the  newer  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Cross  on  Washington  street, 
built  during  the  regime  of  Archbishop 
John  Joseph  Williams,  another  Boston 
boy  from  the  old  Fort  Hill  district.  His 
labor.s  aro  over  and  now  Archbishop 
William  OC'onnell,  from  Lowell,  rules 
in  Ills  i)lnf  o,  with  the  added  dignity  of 
Cardinal.  How  long  will  it  be  before  he 
win  be  called  upon  to  build  a  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Cross  grander  than  Its 
predecessors? 

Franklin  street.  In  its  present  granite 
Btatelines.s,  is  Imposing,  but  in  its  old 
dress  of  greenery,  with  its  little  Inclosed 
part,  it  was  a  far  pleasanter  place  to 
walk,  and  the  shades  of  Daniel  Webster, 
Edward  Everett  and  Rufus  Choate  will 
not  deny  this.  BAIZE. 

Dorchester. 


London  Opinion  puonsnes  mc  iuuoi\-  | 
ing  beautiful  "pome"  suggested  by  the 
remark  of  the  •  clerk  at   Acton  police  , 
court:   "There  is  no  law  to  make  a  man  ; 
"ome  home  early." 

A  Case  for  Parliament.  i 

He  need  not  come  early,  . 

He  need  not  come  home  late. 
And  where  he's  been  and  whom  he's  seen 

He  can  t  be  forced  to  state. 
Creation's  lords  their  wrongs  moan. 

Yet — through  some  wretched  naw — 
The  right  to  call  their  souls  their  own 

Is  still  within  the  law. 

In  keeping  dinner  waiting. 

The  pudding  hard  and  dried. 
The  prime  roast  beet  baked  past  belief. 

The  wretch — Man — takes  a  pride. 
What  wonder,  then,  it  wives  pray 

■That  vengeance  stern  will  fall  7 — 
Until,  some  day.  the  duffer  may, 

P'raps,  not  come  home  at  all. 

O  My  Prophetic  Soul! 

The  London  Dally  Chronicle  has  been 
looking  into  .Shakespeare:    "The  Mer-I 
chant  of  Venice,"  Act  I.  sc.  IL 
Xerissa:    How    like   you   the  young 
i  German? 

Portia:  Very  vilely  in  the  morning. 
!  when  he  is  sober;  and  most  vilely  Inj 
'  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk;  wlien 
!  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a 
I  man;  and  when  he  is  worst,  he  Is  little 
hetter  than  a  beast. 


Copenhagen. 

As  the  World  Waes: 

Brother,  you  have  omitted  the  best 
part  of  it!  When  "It"  was  "He"  and  In 
the  ring,  and  the  fingers  slapped  on  the 
line  belonged  to  "Her"  there  was  some- 
thing doing.  Game  etiquette  required 
her  to  hold  down  that  line  with  might 
and  main,  tor  there  wasn't  any  kiss 
due  whatever  till  he  had  won  his  way 
under  the  rope  and  was  on  the  same 
side  with  "Her"— the  original  side  at 
that.  She  had  the  option  of  ducking 
under,  too.  If  she  could,  and  once  In  the 
ring  was  Immune,  and  great  waa  the 
I  other's  chagrin  before  the  eyes  of  ecof- 
'  flng  mates  and  friends— and  foes.  Often 
it  Was  wonderful  the  aght  "She'd"  put 
up  If  the  party  of  the  second  part  was 
Mr.  Wrong,  and  the  dexterity  (word 
used  advisedly)  with  which  a  yielding 
at  the  right  moment  would  be  disguised 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Right  is  worth  looking 
back  to  over  half  a  century,  bringing  to 
memory  many  a  laughing,  excited  face 
alight  with  gentle  battle.  We  had  no 
tennis  in  those  days.  But  among  us 
country  lads  and  lassies  it  was  a  game 
to  the  full  as  innocent. 
Boston.  "ONE  OF  THEM." 

The  game  as  wo  played  it  in  western 
Massachusetts  was  without  frills  or  any 
superfluity  of  naughtiness.  The  slap 
and  the  kiss  were  enough  for  our  simple 
souls.  Nor  was  there  in  those  happy 
days  any  suggestion  of  gauze  or  tissue 
paper  as  a  lip-shield  against  microbes.— 
Ed. 


MUST  HOTEL  FRENCH  GO? 


Landlords,  keepers  of  restaurants 
:.nd  licensed  victuallers  in  Boston 
deny  with  a  fine  show  of  indignation 
tlie  report  that  they  will  follow  the 
example  of  their  brethren  in  Chicago, 
vho,  to  observe  strict  neutrality,  have 
eliminated  from  their  menus" 
French,  German  and  Russian  names 
■•f  popular  dishes.  One  is  reported 
.ts  saying:  "People  go  to  the  hotels 
for  good  food  and  they  want  to  know 
what  they  are  getting  when  they  get 
it."  But  good  food,  well  served,  isj 
not  the  better  for  a  foreign  name. 
How  would  a  Boston  landlord  an- 
•lounce  in  French  "succotash"? 

When  did  French  terms,  often 
queerly  spelt,  and  with  a  curious 
misapplication  of  accents,'-  first  creep 
into  the  bills-of-fare  in  American; 
hotels?  Mr.  Henry  S.  Mower  in  his| 
entertaining  "Reminiscences  of  a, 
Hotel  Man"  reproduces  the  bill-of- 
fare  of  the  first  owner  at  the  Tre- 
mont  House.  Oct.  16,  1829.  Dwight 
Boyden  signed  his  name  to  it.  The 
bill  was  not  headed  "Menu,"  but  im- 
mediately below  the  good  old  sub- 
stantial words  "Bill-of-fare"  the 
soups  are  announced:  Terrapin  soup 
and — "Potage  a  la  Julienne."  Was 
the  latter  a  fitter  preparation  for 
the  first  course,  which  comprised 
Ijoiled  cod,  bass,  salmon  trout,  stewed 
haddock,  blackfish,  terrapin,  terrapin 
steaks  than  "Julienne  soup"?  In  the 
second  course  there  were  Perdrix  au 
Choux.  Salade  de  Volaille.  Cotelettes 
de  Mouton.  not  to  mention  a  Frican- 
deau  and  f-\.>  kinds  of  Vol  au  Vent. 


A  Benedictine  Memory. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  a  Benedict  sits  on  the  Papal 
throne.  X  wonder  if  many  hereabout  re- 
call  that  the  second  Roman  Catholic 
bi.shop  of  Boston  was  a  Benedict,  suc- 
I  L-eoding  Ihe  lamented  Cheverus.  who  re- 
'  turned  to  his  native  France  and  became 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Of 
the  first  mentioned  prelate  I  have  a 
faint   recollection   as   he  appeared  in 
pontifical  vestments  in  the  old  Cathe-; 
dral  of  the  Holy  Cross    on  Franklin 
street,  not  far  from  the  corner  of  Fed- 
eral street.    He  was  an  Impressive  fig- 
ure, dark  and  dignified,  suggestive  of 
his  descent  from  the  Fenwicks  of  Mary- 
•  land.   He  died  when  I  was  still  a  very 
■V  small  boy,  hut  my  admirntion  for  him 
led  me  to  take  his  Christian  name  when 
'  I  was  confirmed.   It  has  never  been  a 
popular   one    in    America    since  Gen. 
Arnold  made  the  mistake  of  his  life- 
time and  wiped  out  a  record  of  patri- 
otic bravery  by  treasonable  folly,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  goodly  name,  that 
carries    blessing    in    its    sound,  and 
Shakespeare  has  Immortalized  it  in  his 
.  most  sparkling,  not  to    say  sparking, 
comedy. 

Benedict  Fenwick's  diocese  covered  a 
great  deal  of  territory,  the  whole  of 
New  England,  but  his  flock   was  not 
numerous,    and    now    there   are  many 
bishops  in  the  land  where  he  once  bore 
the  shepherd's  crook  alone.    If  he  could 
come  back  from  the  middle  forties  of 
the  last  century,  what  changes  would 
he  see,  even  in  Boston!   The  old  Cathe- 
dral was  not  torn  down  during  his  ad- 
ministration, but  in  .that  of  his  succes- 
sor, Bishop  John  Bernard  Fitzpatrick. 
■Wliat  a  pity  it  could  not  have  been  re- 
tained, like  St.  Paul's,  as  a  downtown 
)  church.   The  night  workers  might  have 
,  found  a  religious  home  there,   and  It 
would  have  been  a  convenient  place  for 
pious  noonday  meditation  for  many  day 
delvers  in  the  marts,  where,    the  poet 
tells  u.=,  nothing  breeds  but  gr>M.  But 
.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick.  a  Boston  boy  born 
and  bred,  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Boston 
■  Latin  school  of  his  day.  thoiiglit  that 
'  its  locality  had  grown  too  noisy  for  re- 
"  liglous  exercises,  and  the  old  church  fell 
at  the  advance  of  what  his  sister.  Mrs. 
Boland,  a  poet  of  ao  mean  capacity, 


It  Depends. 

"J.  C.  L  C."  encloses  a  circular,  con- 
taining this  sentence  :  "Now  for  the  first 
time  we  have  in  this  book  a  true  biogra- 
phy of  Henry  Willinm  Stiegel,  full  infor- 
mation as  to  his  parentage  and  liis 
baronetcy;"  and  he  adds  this  note :  "I 
may  be  wronK.  i>ut  it  strikes  me  that 
'barony'  may  be  what  is  intended.  Amer- 
icans are  apt  to  be  vague  on  titles  'and 
sich.'  " 

It  depends  in  this  instance  on  what 
the  writer  of  the  circular  wished  to  say. 
"Baronetcy."  Baronet's  patent  qt  rank. 
"Barony."  Baron's  domain,  rank,  tenure. 
In  Ireland,  division  of  county.  In  Scot- 
land, large  manor. 


Domestic  Economy. 

Is  it  true  that  meat  pies  "generate 
dangerous  gases  unless  a  hole  be  cut  in 
the  crust  for  ventilating  purpo.«es?"  Has 
a  pie  ever  exploded  in  the  oven,  shat- 
tered the  stove  and  killed  the  cook, 
whether  her  fate  was  deserved  or  un- 
m.erited?  Perhaps  some  engaging  yount; 
woman  at  a  practical  cooking  school 
can  inform  ua.  | 


NOT  WHOLLY  DUMB 


The  New  York  Evening  Post,  aslc- 
1  ing  how  the  present  war  can  fail  to 
i  leave  its  "searing  mark  across  lit- 
'  erature"  answers  its  Question  by  say- 
ing   that   "it   is   dangerous   to  gen- 
!  eralize  upon  the  currents  of  creative 
art.  in  predicting  either  what  phases 
they  will  follow  or  what  form  their 
expression    will    take,"    and  adds: 
"Our  civil  .war  left  us  dumb,  and 
the  Napoleonic  conflict  inspired  little 
among    contemporaries."     This  last 
statement    admits    of    amiable    and  j 
academic  discussion.  j 
■   Iii  it  not  too  much  to  say  that  ouri 
civil  war  left  us  wholly  dumb?  Arel 
Walt  Whitman's  "Drum  Taps"  and,' 
ills  prose  volume  of  experiences  in 
the  hospitals  to  be  wholly  ignored? 
It  has  been  shrewdly  said  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  civil  war  has  been 
expressed  in  "Drum  Taps,"  from  thej 
poem  of  the  year  that  "suddenly  sang 
by  the  months  of  the  round-lipp'd 
cannon,"    the    "hurrying,  crashing, 
sad,  distracted  year"  to  the  superbly 
sonorous    burial    hymn    of  Lincoln, 
with  the  thought  of  blooming  lilacs  | 
and  the  drooping  star  in  the  west.; 
Were  not  Lowell,  Emerson,  Whittieri 
and  lesser  known  poets,  as  Brownell 
with  his  "Bay  Fight,"  moved  to  rapt 
expression;    Tiinrod    with    his  ex- 
quisite dirge,  and  the  rhapsodic  young 
western  poet  who  was  admitted  by 


jhrtfer.s 

logized  i  ji    I -1111.' 

And  is  it  a  fact  that  the  Napoleonic 
conflict  Inspired  little  among  contem- 
poraries? Stendhal  served  under  Na- 
poleon; the  famous  description  of  a 
battle  field  in  one  of  his  romances 
and  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  a  sol- 
'  dier  are  examples  of  realism  from 
personal  experience.  Balzac  was  a 
youth  of  sixteen  in  the  year  of  Wa- 
terloo, Hugo  was  three  years'young- 
er,  but  did  they  escape  the  spirit  of 
that  stormy  period?  Hugo  wrote  in 
lofty  verse  of  St.  Helena  and  in  epic 
liroso  of  Waterloo.  In  more  than 
one  novel  by  Balzac  the  Napoleonic 
spirit  moves  characters  to  noble  or 
shabby  deeds.  And  what  is  to  be 
said  of  Beranger  and  Auguste  Bar- 
bior?  Across  the  channel  if  there 
Were  the  ferocious  caricatures  by  Gll- 
ni\'.  there  was  also  the  worshipping 
voice  of  Hazlitt;  there  was  the  voice 
of  Byron.  Some  of  the  most  gorgeous 
pages  of  De  Quincey  were  invoked 
by  Waterloo. 


\  he  that  hath  taken  the  true  | 

aUliu.li'  of  ihlngs.  and  rightly  calculated  |1 
the,  deftcnerale  state  of  this  age.  Is  not  like  , 
to  envy  those  that  shall  live  in  the  next, 
much    less   three   or  four   hundred  years, 

m  o,  when  no  man  can  comfortably  im-  , 
aii'ne  what  face  this  World  will  carry. 

Technic  and  Emotion. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Yesterdav  I  saw  a  large  group  of  ineiTi 
staring  at  "a  shop  window  in  a  street  or 
vour  city.    There  was  no  bulletin  board 

.  stating  that  the  allies  and  the  Ger.nans 
were  holding  their  relative  Pf^^'tions 
and  that  three  or  tour  millions  of 
Russians  were  marching  gaily  towards 
Breslau  singing  of  Mother  Volga.  The 
attraction  was  not  some  'alr-hahe 
woman  showing  the  perfect  working  of 

'  a  machine  or  process.  A  young  man 
with  an  indifferent  air  was  tossing  tlap- 
jacks  He  did  it  very  well.  But  why 
were  the  lookerson  slow  to  move  away . 
Not  one  of  them  had  a  lean  and  hungry 
look  No  famished  boy  wept  as  he 
eazed  All  seemed  well-fed  and  pros- 
perous. And  the  young  man  kept  on 
tossing  flapjacl<^. 

T  too  was  fascinated,  although  not  for 
a  moment  was  I  tempted  to  enter  and 
in  an  excited  manner  call  for  a  plate  or 
two  There  were  reasons  for  my  stana- 
ing  as  one  enchanted.  I  thought  of  my 
bovhood,  when  a  pyramid  «£  flfP^f  cl^^ 
with  an  Amazon  of  molasses-the  blac  K. 
thick,  crawUng  molasses  that  has  van- 
shed  with  the  dreams  and  asp.ration.s 
of  vouth-dld  not  daunt  me  I  thoutht 
of  all  manner  of  cakes,  wheat,  bi.rk- 
wiieat.  "flannel,"  rice,  waffles,  prefe. - 
ablv  with  molasses  or  maple  syruP,  .  - 
though  a  refined  relation  visiting  "~ 
eaUed   delicately   for  sugar,  cinnamo.. 

"AndTalso  marvelled  at  the  tosser's 
de1;"eritv  in  routine.  One  of  the  mos 
painstaking  and  at  the  same  tmie  v^vid 
descriptions,  in  Hawthorne  s  '"omances 
t  that  of  a  barkeeper  mixing  a  drink 
with  two  tumblers.  My  memory  s 
not  what  it  was,  but  I  believe  this 
SescrrpUon  is  in  the  "BUthadalo  Ro 
mance"  and  the  barkeeper  was  a  Bos- 
tonian.  Technic  is  not  everything,  but 
an  overpowering  emotional  burst  in  art 
must  have  a  solid  technical  foundation. 
The  tosser  of  flapjacks  was  outwardly  f 
Indifferent,  I,  might  say  callous,  aii  ex- 
empllfier  of  Diderot's  paradox,  but  I  s 
message  was  emotional,  he  held  the 
group  of  spectators,  and  his  technic 
was  faultless,  impeccable  as  my  a- 
mented  friend  Mr.  William  Foster 
Apthorp  used  to  say  in  his  brilliant 
articles'  GEORGE  P.  BOLU  AR. 

Beverly,  Oct.  4. 


i 


"The  Only  Method." 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

I  have  Just  had  a  visit  from  a  friend 
who  has  but  recently  escaped  fro^n  a 
three  vears'  study  of  singing  in  New 
York  city  This  man  informs  me  that 
his  teacher  in  New  York  frequently 
"registers  a  series  of  high  C's  with 
amfzing  velocity."  and  that  this  feat 
is  entirely  due  to  "occipital  resonance. 
We  here  in  the  West,  far  removed 
from  New  Y'ork  and  Boston  (the  In- 
dianapolis of  New  England),  stand 
gadlv  in  need  of  a  choice  stock  of  ap- 
propriately technical  rejoinders  to  such 
as  (he  above  who  "come  out  of  the 
East."  ,  ,         *  „ 

Does  not  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  de- 
vote perchance,  a  volume  or  two  of  his 
colossal  work  to  a  candid  and  Im- 
partial examination  of  different  vocal 
••methods"? 

We  have  heard  sometime,  somewhere, 
as  in  our  long  lost  youth,  that  Mr.  John- 
son once  "presided  at  the  organ  '  at 
some  church  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
old  Norfolk  House.  He  should  there- 
fore be  an  authority  on  this  subject. 
Or  perhaps  an  even  partial  considera- 
tion of  such  a  vast  subject  would  be 
too  great  a  tax  on  the  world's  supply 
of  elephant  ^kins  in  which  .Mr.  John- 
son's work  is.  T  understand,  to  be 
bound.  HYACINTHVS  SAGE. 

Pierian  Spring,  III. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  Mr 
.lolmson  does  not  play  on  any  musIcA 
instrument,  not  even  "on  to"  the  cornel 
Our  corijespondent  has  been  misin 
formed.  -N'or  Is  Mr.  Johnson's  opui 
magnum  to  be  bound  in  clepluiiU  skin 
though  the  format  will  be  elephant  folio 
We  are  in  hope  that  the  demand  !•> 


-'lis   ,1 1   w  oi  k       ill      Mi  r.Uit  lAO 

ubliciition  ill  handy  volumes,  a.  pocket 
dltion,  suitable  for  the  traveller,  and 
he  man  in  the  office,  shop,  ditch  for  a 
ew  minutes  at  noontide.— Ed. 


On  the  Map. 

To  G.  ■W".  H.— The  word  dum-dum, 
escriptive  of  a  kind  of  soft  nosed 
ullets  that  expands,  came  from  Dum- 
)iim.  a  town  in  India  with  can- 
onment  and  arsenal.  The  town  has 
een  characterized  as  the  Woolwich 
f  India.  It  was  there  tliat  a  treaty 
'as  signed  in  1757,  by  which  the  Nawab 
f  Bengal  ratified  certain  privileges  al- 
)wed  the  English  and  consented  to  the 
5rtification  of  Calcutta.  You  are  right: 
mm-Dum  has  a  suspicious  .'sound  and 
light  be  on  the  map  with  the  island 
•here  grows  the  pamela  bush  that  sup- 
lies  the  dilson  berries  on  which  the 
llliloo  bird  feeds.  But  Dum-Dum  is  a 
eal  place. 


An  English  Joke. 

London  Opinion  published  a  story 
bout  a  certain  rich  man  in  that  town 
'ho  delighted  in  showing  visitors  about 
is  "palatial  mansion."  He  pointed  out 
>  one  of  them  one  day  a  massive  plate 
lass  mirror  above  the  fireplace  in  the 
rawing  room.  "Do  you  see  that  mir- 
or?  It  cost  me  just  £2000."  The  visitor 
uly  expressed  astonishment,  and  then 
lid:   "But  what  a  pity  it's  scratched." 

i'  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Croesus:  and  turning  to 
is  wife  he  remarked:  "Mary,  perhaps 
ou'd  better  not  let  the  children  have 
ny  more  diamonds  to  play  with."  It 
eems  to  us  that  we  have  heard  thU 
tory  before,  possibly  in  a  state  of  pre- 
scistence. 

rannen  and  Rose  Make  Live 
Human  Beings  of  "Potash 
and  Perlmutter." 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THEATRE-First  perform- 
mce  in  Boston  of  "Potash  and  Perlmut- 
ter" in  three  acts,  a  play  made  from  the 

itories  by  Montague  Glass. 

HotnH 


Mlsa  Cohen  Frni 

f?oris  Andrieff  Ralpl,  .1.  Herbert 

\be  Potash  

Mawruss  Perlmutter... 


Inlian  Rosf 
.Iul;u--  T;inn--n 


l.fP  l!;lrri^^'' 
.  Hiirrv  Hi-nl. 


iMiss  Levine  

Mozart  Rahiner  

iHenry  D.  Feldman... 

'Ruth  Goldman  ' 

■Marks  Pasinsky...  Mai^ 

'Miss  Nelson  

Miss  O'Brien  ',',V 

Irma    Potash  Bl.i     ii \   ii  ' 

Jlrs.    Potash  Hehn  ^aiii.. 

Book  Agent  1  rie 

Henrv  Steuerman  .. 

Senator  Murphy  

Felix  Shoen  Ha^V  M'""'- 

Our  novelties  come  late,  "Potash  and 

Perlmutter"    has   delighted  New  York 

ifor  over  a  year  and  London  since  last 
April.    Now  it  is  performed  here  with-  , 
out  the  original  company. 
It  should  be  said  at  once  that  this 

comedy  is  very  amusing  and  it  is  well  ; 
acted.  The  third  act  drags  a  little  and  ! 
the  pinocle  episode  is  lugged  In  by  the 
heels.  Nor  is  the  Andrieff  business 
free  from  conventional  sentimentalism. 
But  as  a  whole  this  series  of  sketchcs- 
for  that  is  what  the  comedy  is— holds 
the  attention,  compels  laughter  and 
abounds  in  human  interest. 

The  chief  characters  are  Jews.  The 
two  partners  have  all  the  traditional 
racial  attributes,  but  these  partners  are 
eminently  lovable  even  when  they  are 
characteristically  shrewd  in  business. 
Shvlock  has  been  avenged  on  the  stage 
of  late  years.  Many  of  us  remember 
Mr.  Curtis  in  "Sam'l  of  Posen."  Still 
more  recall  with  pleasure  "The  House 
Next  Door"  and  "The  Five  Frank- 
forters."  And  now  Messrs.  Potash  and 
Perlmutter  are  represented  as  -more  than 
amiable. 

The  story  is  a  slight  one.  The  part- 
ners help  their  clerk,  Andrieff,  who  is 
accused  of  being  a  Russian,  with  a 
bomb.  Potash  advises  him  to  go  to 
Canada,  for  the  daughter  of  Potash 
loves  the  Russian,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  pianist  and  a  composer. 
Forfeiting  his  bail.  Andrieff  would  have" 
plunged  the  partners  into  bankruptcy, 
but  he  returns  in  the  nick  of  time. 

The  story  is  nothing.  The  partners 
are  delightful.  Their  quarrels  and  mak- 
ing up,  their  observations  on  life  and 
business  are  keen  and  irresistible.  They 
are  human  beings,  and  Messrs.  Rose 
and  Tannen  played  them  as  live  crea- 
tures without  a  touch  of  caricature. 

The  others  in  the  play  are  feeders  to 
them,  though  the  various  drummers 
and  buyers  are  well  conceived.  Andrieff 
Is  a  lay  figure;  so  is  Irma  Potash;  so 
are  the  senator,  the  lawyer,  and  Steuer- 
man. Then  there  is  the  designer,  played 
by  tiie  attractive  Miss  Lilja;  there  is 
Miss  Cohen,  the  stenographer,  played 
vividly,  yet  without  undue  prominence, 
by  Miss  Rotoll.  But  the  play  depends 
almost  wholly  on  the  actors  that  im- 
personate the  partners,  and  they  arc 
excellent. 

A  comedy  like  this  does  not  call  for 
analysis.  Reduced  to  print,  the  dialogue 
of  Potash  and  Perlmutter  might  seem 
only  smart  t.-ilk  l"'>r  ;i   cfuiii.-  ii;i|>'  r      \  ■■ 


-1      ' .  i  annen,  es-JV' 

:■,)  ,    ,i,     the    lines  I' 

si-.arkk:.       "  !■ 
Here  is  a  comedy,  artlessly  construct-  i 
ed,  without  real  dramatic  interest,  that' 
is,  nevertheless,  unusually  entertaining;  j 
a  comedy  that  can  be  seen  more  than 
once;  a  comedy  without  slang  and  pro- 
fanity; a  comedy  that  shows  the  work- 
ing  of   two    shrewd    yet    simple  souls. 
The  play  should  crowd  the  Tremont  for 
many  weeks.  i 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Wanted,  $22,000,"* 
an  unusual  play  In  four  acts,  by  A,  B!. 
Thomas  and  Clayton  Hamilton. 

Richard   Howard  Kmest  Glendlnnln* 

James  Howard  Forrest  Robinson. 

Robert   Caswell  Richard  Sterling 

Mr.  Byrne  Harrold  Russell 

Charles  Gilmore  'William  Courtleigh 

Steven  Blnsham  George  "Wrlg-ht.  Jr. 

Jim.  the  office  boy  Harold  Grau 

Elaine  Foster  Desmond  Kelley 

Mrs.  Howard.  ...  A_  .ilsabel  Garrison 

Elsie  Howard  /TfA^.A  i  .  .Hazel  I^owry 

Mary,  the  Maid...'.*?..  Frances  'SVrlght 

"An  unusual  play"  Is  right.  This  play 
of  Mr.  Thomas's  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  is 
a  most  extraordinary  concoction.  Tak- 
ing its  cue,  apparently,  from  the  success 
of  "Under  Cover,"  It  sets  out  with  the 
amiable  Intention  of  fooling  the  audi- 
ence in  order  to  give  them  a  surprise 
later  on;  and  it  succeeds  admirably. 
Like  the  ass  in  the  fable,  it  appears  first 
draped  In  a  lion's  skin,  which,  worn 
decorously  enough  in  the  first  act,  slips 
about  a  bit  in  the  second  and  is  joy- 
ously discarded  in  the  third. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  darkened  stag« 
and  the  broken  sobs  of  an  old  man,  who 
has  misapplied  the  funds  of  a  bank  and 
is  facing  ruin  and  imprisonment.  In  a 
first  act  which  is  brief,  poignant, 
wholly  serious  and  admirably  acted,  his 
son  learns  the  truth  and  promises  to 
help  him.  He  conceives  the  idea  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  $23,000  from  his 
life  insurance  by  a  cleverly  cloaked  sui- 
cide. It  is  the  first  act  of  a  serious 
melodrama,  or  even  of  a  problem  play. 

But  this  is  neither  a  problem  play 
nor  a  melodrama.  It  is  a  what-not 
with  four  drawers  and  a  glove  tray, 
most  of  which,  when  opened,  prove  to 
be  full  of  roaring  farce.  The  first  act  is 
merely  a  ruse  to  disguise  from  the 
audience  the  fact  that  it  is  soon  to  be 
plunged  Into  slap-stick  comedy. 

This  transition  from  the  deeply  seri- 
ous to  the  farcical  is  not  accomplished 
without  considerable  jolting.  The  men- 
tal sensation  is  akin  to  that  of  bumping 
the  bumps  at  Revere  Beach.  Many 
persons  are  fond  of  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment, however,  and  the  audience 
last  night  enjoyed  it  hugely.  Then,  too, 
the  laugh  was  not  all  on  the  audience, 
for  there  are  spots  not  a  few  in  the 
play  which  are  funnier  than  its  joint 
authors  intended  them  to  be. 

But  wc  are  forgetting  the  novel  idea 
which  makes  of  this  show  an  ynusual 
play— for  there  is  nothing  novel  these 
days  In  mixing  up  the  dramatic  genres. 
We  have  seen  many  a  play  within  a 
play,  but  this  is  tlie  first  time,  I  believe, 
that  we  have  seen  a  play  written  within 
itself,  and  that  is  what  happens,  in 
"Wanted  $22,000." 

The  hero  instead  of  committing  sui- 
cide, in  order  to  realize  on  his  insurance, 
is  persuaded  by  the  heroine  to  dramatize 
the  idea  of  a  hero,  wlio,  instead  of  com- 
mitting suicide,  in  order  to  realize  'on 
his  insurance,  is  persuaded  by  the  hero- 
ine to  dramatize  the  idea  Of  a  liero.  who, 
instead  of  committing  suicide,  in  order 
to  realize  on  his  insurance,  is  per- 
suaded by  the  heroine— Y'ou  see  it's  just 
like  the  baking  powder  can,  bearing 
the  picture  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  a 
baking  powder  can,  bearing  the  picture 
of  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  a  baking  pow- 
der can  bearing— at  any  rate  the  play 
makes  itself  out  of  itself  as  it  goes  along; 
and  there's  enough  of  it  to  last  four  acts 
and  an  extra  scene  before  tlie  theatri- 
cal manager  agrees  to  buy  it  for  $22,000, 
and  give  the  play  he  is  acting  a  happy 
ending,  in  order  to  give  the  play  he  is 
buying  a  happy  ending. 

It's  really  much  simpler  for  the  in- 
tellect to  grasp  than  it  sounds,  and  is 
vastly  entertaining.  The  more  the  pity, 
therefore,  that  the  idea  could  not  have 
been  worked  up  with  a  little  better 
taste,  with  truer  character-drawing, 
with  more  plausible  dialogue  and  de- 
meanor on  the  part  of  the  would-be 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  comedy, 
and  without  the  horse-play  which  mars 
a  number  of  the  scenes. 

The  cast,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Courtleigh  is  not  very  happily  chosen. 
The  women  of  the  company,  in  particu- 
lar, do  not  seem  "to  the  manner  born," 
although  it  must  be  said  in  their  behalf 
that  the  lines  with  which  they  struggle 
are  almost  beyond  redeeming.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, the  one  person  in  the  cast,  who 
is  not  obliged  to  slip  into  farce  comedy 
now  and  again,  gives  a  dignified  anil 
effective  characterization  of  the  father. 
Mr.  Courtleigh  and  Mr.  Russell  both 
make  the  best  of  their  parts.  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning is  a  pleasant  and  agreeable 
young  hero,  very  much  of  an  ass,  but 
well-meaning  and  quite  harmless.  ^Vlth 
i  his  beautiful  performance  in  "Prunella" 
{  in  mind,  however,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
I  he  should  waste  his  talents  on  so  vacu- 
!  ous  a  part. 


I  SHUBERT  THEATRK— First  produc- 
tion in,  Boston  of  "The  Whirl  of  the 

World,"  a  dance  show,  given  by  the 

New  York   Winter  Garden  Company. 

Dialogue  and  lyrics  by  Harold  At- 
;  teridge.    Music  by  Sigmund  Romberg. 

Chief  members  of  the  cast: 

Jaeques  George  Moon 

Sainmy  Jfe.vers  '\^'ilUe  Howard 

Marquis  Tullyrand  Joliu  T.  Murray 

Jaei;   Phillips  Burrell  Barharetto 

General   Pavlo  t'larence  Harrey 

Arohie  pico:idIlly  Lawrence  Ward 

Bertie  .Strand..."  .•(^J  Robert  'Ward 

Pierre  a./  J  Wycllt  Parker 

Flfl  /.V.  .\\..t.  Chai.lno 

iJUvla  .'  Iyu«tlle  Oavanauffh 

.\nnette  Trixle  Rayuiond 

.Sergeant  of  the  Police  Daniel  Morris 

A  "Wireless  Operator  Lewis  J.  Cody 

rhe  .Mysterious  Arabian  Eugene  Howard 

Cleopatra  11  Ohaplne 

"The  Whirl  of  the  'World"  turns  with 
extreme  rapidity  and  •with  such  giddy 
and  swift  variety  that  one  realizes  that 
its  designation  by  its  producers  as  a 
"dance  craze"  is  exactly  right.  It  Is 
just  that — and  something  more,  for  the 
whirling,  dance-mad  world  exhibited 
is  peopled  by  very  clever  comedians 
who  are  also  good  dancers  and  by 
troops  and  squadrons  of  extremely 
pretty  girls.  The  girls  can  dance,  too. 
and  they  do  most  of  the  time,  and 
first  and  last  you  see  a  great  deal  of 
the  girls  during  the  whirls.  , 

They  are  young  and  vivacious  and 
can  sing  well.  Their  costumes,  what 
there  is  of  them,  are  brilliant,  novel, 
fetching  and  becoming.  Besides  th£y 
were  designed  by  some  one  whose  max- 
jim  is  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

The  story  of  the  show  is  so  slight 
that  it  isn't  worth  mentioning  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  lost  at  once  in  the  Images 
and  twistings  of  the  dancing  and  you 
never  think  of  it  again.  It  begins  in 
the  Maxixe  Restaurant,  Parts,  shifts  to 
the  Rue  de  Tango,  takes  ship  for  New 
York  on  the  'Vaterland,  has  a  shipwreck 
and  an  hysterical  wireless  operator 
with  a  most  realistic  rescue  scene  on 
the  way  and  winds  up  at  an  "Arabian 
Nights  Ball"  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. 

A  remarkable  thing  about  all  these 
maxixing  and  tangoing  and  hesitating 
and  bunny-hugging  people  Is  that,  when 
they  stop  whirling,  they  sing  finely,  the 
lightly  draped  chorus  as  well  as  the 
principals. 

Chapine  captivates  as  much  by  her 
voice  as  with  her  dancing.  Lucille 
Cavanaugh  is  a  delightful  picture  of 
lithe  youth  and  graceful  sinuosity. 
Emily  Lea  dances  so  that  you  don't  care 
whether  it  is  called  a  grizzly  bear  or  a 
tango  or  an  "extraordinaire,"  as  the 
program  says  :  you  like  it. 

Wyclif  Parker,  Burrell  Barharetto  and 
jjohn  T.  Howard  shew  how  well  men  can 
Idance,  while  Moon  and  Morris  dance 
together  like  two  souls  with  but  a  single 
thought  or  four  legs  that  dance  as  two. 

Willie  Howard  has  a  Y'iddish  voice, 
manner  and  gesture  that  are  seldom 
equalled,  and  his  excellent  humor  and 
acting  give  a  fine  comedy  touch  to  the 
whole  show.  Eugene  Howard  helps 
immejsely,  too,  while  John  T.  Murray, 
as  Marquis  Tullyrand  and  in  several 
recitations  that  he  gives,  aids  in  lifting 
the  pi-oduction  far  above  its  professed 
dancing  craze  level. 

A  distinct  novelty  is  a  pathway  from 
the  stage  down  the  centre  aisle  among 
the  audience,  along  which  the  girls 
parade  and  sing  and  you  can  see  at 
close  range  that  they  are  ail  real  and 
how  youthful  and  fascinating  they  are 
in  their  wee,  sma'  costumes. 

B(i.sTOX  THEATRE- -Boston  Theatre 
Opera  Company  in  Verdi's  "Aida.''  Cav. 
Arturo  Bovi  conducted.  ' 

.^.ida  ;.  Johanna  Krlstoffy 

King  of  Egypt  Joseph  Florian 

Amneris.  .  .  .  .yi  EJlanche   Hamilton  Fox 

Radames.  .  //. .  .|y.>  Giu.seppe  Trlcario 

Amonasro .  ( . ; .  (M/. . .  .  Ferruccio  Corradettl 

Ramfis  Pietro   dl  Biasl 

..V   Messenger  Gugllelmo  Giuliani 

High    Priestess  Matilde  Renls 

The  Boston  Theatre  was  crowded 
with  an  enthu.^iastic  audience  last  even- 
ing, which  was  the  occasion  of  the  fir.-;t 
performance  by  the  Boston  Tlieatre 
oli'-ra,  company. 

X'crdi's  opera  has  long  been  popular, 
tnr  it  is  melodious  and  spectacular.  An 
audience,  too,  Avill  always  find  pleasure 
in  the  two  women,  sharply  contrasted 
:mrt  ready  to  quarrel  over  a  man;  in  the 
-I'lomn  scene  in  the  temple:  in  the  pro- 
..■s^i>aiitl  splendor  and  sumptuous  stage 

:^HttlngS. 

The  performance  last  evening  was,  on 
the  whole,  highly  creditable  to  the  new 
organization. 

Mme  Kristoffy  was  a  welcome  ap- 
parition. She  was  first  of  all  an  Aida 
that  gave  Radames  excuse  for  his  in- 
fatuation. Furtliermore  she  sang  the 
music  with  great  charm  and  expres- 
sion and,  when  occasion  demanded, 
brilliantly.  In  the  taxing  linale  of  the 
second  act  her  will  was  distinct  in  the 
stormy  ensemble  and  at  the  .some  time 
tliere  was  no  suggestion  of  physical 
Kti',T.in.  She  sang  the  nir  in  tlie  first  act 
with  musical  taste  and  unexaggerated 
pathos. 

Her  facial  play  was  throughout  elo- 
fliient  and  she  acted  with  elemental 
charm  and  spontaneity.  Her  costume 
was  simple,  unpretentious  and  there- 
fore effective. 

Mr.  Trlcario,  who  took  the  part  of 
Jiadames,  was  vocally  t-onscientious,  but 
his  impersonation  was  ill  defined,  lack- 
ing in  authority. 

Miss  Fox,  who  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  opera  in  this  city,  gave  a  highly 
creditable  impersonation  of  Amneris. 
Her  rich,  full  voice  is  well  suited  to  the 
music,  and  she  nutlviritatively  in 
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the  grand  style.  Her  acting  showed  ex 
perience  and  a  knowledge  of  >-0"t  "«' 
and  she  was  more  animated  and  less 
c  onventional  in  action  than  the  average 

American  singer.  ,.„„-iiv 

Mr  Corradetti'sAmonasro  was  ^ocauy 
indifferent.  His  make-up.  however  'was 
efl-ectively  barbaric,  and  his  acting  haa 
character.  .  „_v,io 

Mr.  di  Biasi's  sonorous  voice,  a  nohie 
organ,  was  heard  to  excellent  advantage 
as  Ramfis.  He  was  botli  sinister  and 
pontifically  impressive. 

Mr  Florian  was  a  good  natured  king. 
His  voice  is  manly  and  well-schooled. 

The  messenger,  ^r.  Guiliani,  de^  v- 
ered  his  message  with  fervor  and  Miss 
Renis'  singing  as  the  high  priestess  'was 

Mr.  Bovi  conducted  with  taste  and  dis- 
cretion. 

The  costumes  and  stage  settings  were  ^ 
effective  and  the  management  of  tne 
stage  praiseworthy.  ^  ! 

There  was  hearty  and  prolonged  ap-  , 
plause  throughout  the  evening.  -'V  tei-  ■ 
cgram  from  Governor  Walsh  was  read, 
'  expressing  his  regrets  at  not  bein» 
present.  Mayor  Curley,  who  occupied  a 
box,  made  a  brief  commendatory  ad- 
dress. .„  , 

Th=  opera  this  evening  will  be  Bizet  s 
,''Carnyen"  with  Mmes.  Gentle,  de  Sales, 
'Hall  and  Renis,  and  Messrs.  Sacchetti, 
1  Gallazzi.  Corruccini,  Guiliani,  Florian 
!  and  di  Silva. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— 
"Widow  by  Proxy,"  a  farce  comedy  in 
three  acts,  by  Catherine  Chlsholm 
Gushing. 

Capt.  Penninston,  U.   S.  N. 

AViUiam   P.  Carleton 

Hvte  Dudley  Hawley 

-'S-iex  Galloway  J.   Morrill  Morrison 

Jonathan  Pennington  Irving  Pichel 

Robbin.--  Robert  Capron 

Dolores  Pennington  Marlon  Tanner 

Spiftklns  Mabel  Colcord 

Saphronla  Pennington  Barbara  Miller 

Angelica  Pennington  Marcia  Williams 

Gloria  Grey  Mary  Toung 

The  theme  of  the  play  is  not  conspic- 
uous for  its  novelty.    It  is  the  familiar 
one  of  assumed  identity.    Gloria  Grey, 
a    hard-working    singing    teacher  be- 
friends a  young  widow.    The  death  of 
a  relative  makes  Mrs.  Pennington  an 
heiress.    She,  however,  refuses  to  con- 
form   to   the   necessary   formality  of 
meeting    her    husband's    relatives,  to 
claim  her  inheritance,  for  she  had  been 
frowned  upon  by  them  since  her  mar- 
riage, because  of  former  theatrical  as- 
sociations. 
The     intrepid     Gloria  impersonates 
;  Mrs.  Pennington,  subdues  the  relatives, 
I  and  incidentally  captivates  a  bachelor 
;  cousin.    They  are  about  to  be  married 
when  the  supposedly  dead  Jack  Pen- 
i  nington   makes   his  appearance.  Mat- 
ters are,  however,  happily  adjusted. 

When  the  piece  was  produced  in  Bos- 
ton a  little  over  a  year  ago  it  depended 
chiefly  upon  Miss  May  Irwin's  breezy 
personality  and  clever  comedy.  Yester- 
day the  part  of  Gloria  was  taken  by 
Miss  Young. 

Charming  to  look  upon  and  attractive- 
ly dressed.  Miss  Y'oung  was  coquettish, 
.iaunty,  vivacious.  At  times  her  comedy 
j  seemed  a  trifle  forced,  but  she  played 
with  resourcefulness,  as  an  experienced 
actress. 

Mr.  Carleton  played  Capt.  Pennington 
in  romantic  vein.    Mr.  Capron  was  ad- 

!mirabYe"as  Robbins.  Miss  Tanner's 
Dolores  was  explosive  and  Miss  Col- 
cord's  Spiffkins  voluble. 

The  Misses  Pennington  were  palely 
impersonated  by  Miss  Miller  and  Miss 
Williams. 

The  play  next  week  will  be  "Graus- 


I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  authori- 
ties on  modern  dances,  are  appearing  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week  as 
heaJ-liners.  They  give  the  most  grace- 
iful  and  finished  exhibition  ever 
presented  -in  Boston  of  the  dances  they 
have  helped  to  make  famous.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  fifth  dance,  the  old^- 
fashioned  polka,  they  were  recalled 
again  and  again,  finally  responding  with 
the  Maxixe. 

Instead  of  using  the  customary  easel 
and  lettered  cards  as  an  index  to  the 
uninitiated.  Mr.  Castle  prefaces  each 
dance  with  a  few  words  in  which  he 
traces  its  origin.  Their  first  offering 
was  the  fox  trot,  which.  Mr.  Castle  de- 
clared-, the  colored  people  had  been  us- 
ing for  15  years  "and  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  are  just  taking  it  up." 
After  saying  that  he  hoped  the  audi- 
ence would  not  expect  anything  aw- 
fully acrobatic,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle 
gave  the  fox  trot  for  five  minutes,  re- 
appearing a  bit  later  in  tlie  half-and- 
half  or  lame  duclv. 

:  Their  thii'd  number  was  the  Tango 
j  Argentine.    "The  claim  has  been  made," 

said  Mr.  Castle,  "that  the  tango  Ls  sug- 
I  gestive.    If  so.  may  I  ask  what  it  sug- 

.gests?"— a    question    that    brought  a 

round  of  approving  applause. 

This  week's  program  introduced' a  new 

artist  to  Boston  audiences  in  Mary  Dorr, 

known  as  the  magnetic  maid  of  mimicry. 
■  Miss  Dorr  has  an  excellent  voice  and 
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her  character  work  »g  a  cross-roads 
farmer.  a»  an  Italian  woman,  etc.,  was 
oxcellent. 

Mr.  Hymack  mystifled  as  well  as  en- 
tcrt;<!ii'M  Ms  audience  In  "At  Mlssltt 
,1  :  "  •     Hymnck  before  the  eyes 

s  mak<'s  the  most  .imaz- 
.  and.  a.-^  a  climax  shUteJ 
.•\i.iuiis  dress  to  niornin,?  apparel  so 
;v  that  none  Is  able  to  detect  how 
:'rleon  entertainer  does  It. 
.n.s  and  I^ewls  Hart,  who  have 
■oted  a  tour  of  the  world  in 
'    stroiiK    men  specially, 
favorites.    Henry  Cata- 
l>enny  appeared  In  a  live- 
ly ragt  iiie  diversion,  singing-  only  songs 
written  especially  for  them.  The  bill  in-  ! 
eludes  John  and   Bertha  Gleeson  and 
Kred  Houlihan  In  a  potpourri  of  dance 
.ind  music:  Kdward  Marshall,  a  clever 
■  •  ^onist;  Genevieve  Warner  and  com- 
In  a  mvislcal  novelty,  and  the  Wcl- 
.1:  .--beverinB  troupe  of  comltjues  in  "X 
I  Uay  at  the  Country  Fair." 

XARMEN'  WINS 
APPLAUSE  AT 
BOSTONTHEATREj 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  THEATRE:  "Carmen,"  per- 
formed by  the  Boston  Theatre  Opera 
Company. 

Don  Jose   Umberto  Sacchettl 

olncTlri     ■   ........ .......  Roberto  Vann 

°""aadoV.V.....  GuBliemo  Giuliani 

-  ni-o   Joseph  Florlan 

  Davia  di  Sllva 

'   ..  ..P.ina  de  Sales 

 Stella  Hall 

"     Matllde  Renls 

 .\llee  Gentle 

An  audience  of  moderate  size  enjoyed 
the  performance  of  Bizet's  opsra.  The 
applause  was  frequent  and  sincere. 

Miss  Alice  Gentle  was  heard  here  In 
small  parts  when  she  was  a  member  of  , 
the   Manhattan   Opera   Company.  A3 
Carmen  she  shone  last  night  as  singer  I 
rather  than  actress.    Her  voice,  which 
is  of  liberal  compass,   has  a  pleasing 
luallty,  and  there  are  tones,  especially 
:i  the  lower  register,  that  are  emotion- 
i   in    themselves.     Miss   GenUe  sang 
t'.uently  and  in  a  well-schooled  manner 
a.s   tar  as  technic  is  concerned.  Un- 
:  .rtunately     her     singing     had  little 
.ramatic  force,  and  the  range  of  ex- 
pression was  limited. 

Carmen  may  be  Impersonated  In ; 
various  ways.  She  may  be  sensuous  or 
sensual;  she  may  be  sinister;  she  may 
merely  unmoral.  The  singer  may 
hape  her  Impersonation  after  Merl- 
riee"8  heroine  or  not  go  beyond  the 
5;.-psy  as  conceived  by  the  librettists 
■  ith  a  view  to  her  appearance  on  the 
lenteel  stage  of  the  Opera  Comique. 
This  or  that  conception  may  be  pre- 
; erred;  but  all  will  agree  that  the  Im- 
personation must  at  least  be  interesting, 
that  there  must  be  some  excuse  for  Don 
. '8  lamentable  behavior.  Miss 
"rentle's  Carmen  was  uninteresting. 
There  was  no  vitality;  there  was  neither 
seductive  charm  nor  demoniacal  wan- 
•oness.  Seldom  have  we  seen  an  Im- 
•  ersonatlon  of  the  gypsy  that  was  so ! 
lacking  In  force.  When  once  or  twice 
'he  singer  essayed  to  be  dramatic,  the 
effort  was  too  apparent. 

Mr.  Sacchetti's  voice  and  style  are 
'ami'iar  and  it  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  his  good  points  or  his  mannerisms. 
Miss  de  Sales  was  an  appropriately  gi*l- 
iph  Mlcaela  with  a  girlish  and  appeal- 
ing voice.  Mr.  Gallazzl  sang  the  Tor- 
eador's Song  in  a  spirited  manner  and 
with  a  finer  comprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing than  is  usually  shown  by  imper- 
Fonators  of  the  part.  Mr.  Florftn's  so- 
lorous  voice  and  commanding  manner 
aised  Zunlga  above  the  rank  of  captain. 
This  Zunlga  was  a  stem  disciplinarian. 
Fo  that  the  surprise  was  the  greater  at 
f.ndlng  him  taking  liberties  with  Car- 
::ien  in  the  boozing-ken.  Again  the  le3-| 
■;on  was  brought  home  that  even  the 
outwardly  austere  have  their  momentsj 
of  moral  weakness. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  per- 
formance was  the  creditable  and  music- 
allv   Intelligent  singing  of  the  chorus. 
Mr.    Ignacio    Castillo   conducted    in  a 
ilvely  manner  and  with  intentions  that 
were  generally  excellent.      There  were 
instances  of  too  rapid  tempi,  as  when 
rarmen's  song  at  the  beginning  of  the  | 
=econd  act  was  taken  at  the  start  so  1 
fast  that  the  effect  of  the  acceleration  | 
in  pace  was  discounted.    The  cadence  of 
apparently  foreign  harmonies  at  tl>e  end 
of  Don  Jose  s  Flower  song  was  bungled: 
There  v.ero  some  unaccountable  and  in- 
Judicious  cuts. 

In  spite  of  the  colorless  action  of  the 
heroine  there  were  good  reasons  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  audience.  The  opera, 
like  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  and  "II 
Trovatore."  makes  its  way  even  when 
the  performers  are  far  Interior  to  those 
..heard  last  nig'nt. 


ntght.  The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Lucia 
dl  Lammermoor,"  with  Marlam  Ardinl 
and  Messrs.  dl  Crescenso  and  Blanchart 
as  the  chief  singers. 


Those  who  In  any  skirmish  or  sudden  blck- 
•rlnp  "f  warre  htt^  been  thorourhly  skared, 
sort-hurt,  wonndcd.  an.I  gored  as  ihcy  be.  are 
ninu.v  limes  the  next  day  oftcr,  hroufiht  to 
'barge  agalDe.  Bnt  sucb  as  haTc  conceived  a 
true  fean-  of  their  enemies,  it  Is  hard  for  joa  1 
",  tu  make  them  lookc  them  in  the  face  agalne. 

War  the  Rejuvenator. 

We  arc  informed  by  a  London  Journal 
that  the  demand  by  males  in  that  city 
tor  hair  dye  ir.  falling  off.  and  there  Is 
a  slump  In  "abdominal  belts  and  other 
little  devices  by  which  men  who  have 
passed  their  prime  seek  to  give  veri- 
similitude to  an  otherwise  unc  onvincing 
youth."    The  writer  gives  the  reason: 

i  '"If  one  can  show  silver  threads  or  a 
mature  expanse  of  waistcoat,  there  Is 
an  obvious  answer  to  the  question  which 
every  woman  ought  to  be  asking  every 
man  just  now:  'What  corps  have  you 
joined?"  No  lady  rrould  think  of  of- 
fering a  white  feather  to  the  owner  of 

.a  40-inch  waist,  witli  gray  hair  as  cor- 
roborative evidence." 

•    Gray  hairs  should  have  nothing  to  do 

}  with  the  case,  for  they  do  not  neces- 

:  sarily  prove  that  a  man  is  afflicted  by 
the  ap.ithy  of  middle  age.  A  paunch 
Is  another  matter,  although  some  are 
prematurely  pot-bellied.  Falstaft  com- 
plained 01  his  incapacitating  grossness! 
on  the  battlefield;  on  the  other  Gen. 
Shatter,  heavy  in  the  saddle,  was  there- 
fore taunted  with  the  license  of  ink. 
An  obtrusive  belly  may  easily  be  re- 
duced In  time  of  peace.   Exercise,  out- 
of-door    work    that    compels  bending 
ever,  abstention  from  bread  and  butter, 
ears  that  are  stone  deaf  to  the  insidi-  |j 
ous  whispering  of  the  Demon  Rum.  will  | 
remove  superfluous  flesh  and  give  the  I 
sluggish  a  springy  motion  in  his  gait.  1 
like  unto  that  of  Charles  Lamb's  Hes-  i 
ter.    A  campaign   under  Gen.  French 
should  brins  down  the  weight  of  any  ' 
stolid   Englishman   and   give    him  the 
muscles  and  nerves  of  vigorous  youth,  u 

  1; 

Youth  and  Age. 
Some  have  no  doubt  welcomed  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  leading 
generals  among  the  French,  British  ana 
Germans  are  over  50  years  of  age  and 
many  over  60  as  a  decisive  argument 
pgainst  the  theory  that  a  man's  useful- 
ness is  at  an  end  when  he  Is  40.  As  if 
this  theory,  hastily  advanced,  by  a  cele-  , 
hrated  man,  needed  refutation!  Soldiers 
of  our  civil  war  are  in  doubt,  however, 
whether  youhg  blood  would  not  now  be 
desirable  !n  France.  Belgium,  and  on 
the  eastern  battlefields.   One  was  argu- , 

'  Ing  to  this  effect  at  the  Porphyry  Club, 
and  In  an  interesting  manner,  only  the 
ether  day.  The  man  over  60,  he  said, 
might  be  a  too  rigid  theorist,  an  arith- 
metician, or  confused  and  slow-witiea 
in  an  emergency  where  youthful  en-  i 
thuslasm  and  audacity  would  quickly 

.  turn    impending   defeat    into    amazing  I 
victory.   Again,  the  older  general  may 
have  some  foolish  physical  ailment,  due  j 
to  his  age.  that  may  affect  his  temper 

'  and  his  judgment.  The  disputant  cited  I 
(i  noteworthy  case  In  the  .civil  war 'that 
Is  not  found  in  any  history  or  memoir 
but  was  commonly  known  among  those 
under  his  commahd.  So  far  no  j'oung 
Napoleon  has  cut  a  spectacular  figure 
among  the  Allies  or  the  Germans  and 
Austrians,  and  vexed  the  veterans  by 

,  his  boyish  disregard  of  accepted  and 

;  traditional  rules  of  war. 


nigiii  we  leiru  "  how  would  you  con- 
tinue'' 

6—  When  is  a  Triple  Alliance  not  a 
Triple  Alliance? 

7—  Mention,  if  possible,  three  countries 
to  which  the  Kaiser  has  forgotten  to 
send  ultimatums. 


A  Correction. 

In  the  old  music  hall  song  "Benjamin 
Bunk"  quoted  In  this  column  last  Fri- 
day, for  "Henjamln  Bunk,  who  got  in  a 
i  punk,"  read  "Benjamin  Bunk,  who  got 
;  in  a  funk."   "Punk"  and  "funk"  are  not 
I  synonymous. 


Ladles,  Women  and  Persons. 

The  female  sex  in  England  has  long 
been  divided  Into  three  classes,  ladies, 
women  and  persons;  but  the  definitions 
have  not  been  satisfactory.  Sir  R. 
Baden-Powell  made  an  attempt  not  long 
ago  at  a  girl's  school.  Addressing  the 
pupils,  he  said:  "The  term  'lady'  did 
not  necessarily  mean  the  same  Ideal  of 
character  as  the  term  'gentleman.'  They 
would  find  that  a  'lady'  was  apparently 
one  of  those  who  wore  silk  and  had  kid 
gloves,  and  minded  her  p's  and  q's,  but 
If  she  wore  cotton  clothes  and  bomba- 
zine or  whatever  It  was,  and  ate  with  a 
knife,  she  was  a  woman.  If  she  did  not 
wear  gloves  and  used  bad  language,  or 
at  least  dropped  her  h's  and  wore 
printed  calico  she  was  a  'person.'  "  Ac- 
cording to  the  workingmen's  insurance 
act  discussed  In  England  last  May,  any 
man  that  earns  more  than  JSOO  yearly 
and  does  no  manual  ?abor  is  a  gentle- 
man. All  the  humorists  in  England  are 
not  on  the  staff  of  Punch. 


There  is  good,  perhaps  better,  melo- 
drama in  dally  life  than  on  the  stage. 
Many  of  us  remember  with  delight  "The 
Span  of  Life."  One  of  the  most  thrilling 
scenes  in  Mr.  Sutton  Vane's  play  is 
where  the  villain  poisons  with  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  the  grapes  on  a  trellis, 
RO  that  the  youthful  heir  may  eat  and 
then  lie  in  horrible  convulsions.  This 
scene  excited  the  wild  laughter  of  sit- 
ters in  the  seat  of  the  scornful ;  but  we 
read  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  "the 
rustics  In  remote  districts  of  West  Es- 
sex refuse  this  year  to  pick  the  black- 
berries owing  to  a  rumor  that  they  have 
(jeen  poisoned  at  night  by  German  aero- 
planes." 

An  Architectural  Revenge. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  this  letter  i 
written  in  good  faith  to  the  editor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

"Poetic  justice  to  Rheims  is  possible. 
It  Is  well  within  the  power  of  modern 
builders  to  transplant  thither  Cologne 
Cathedral,  stone  by  numbered  stone. 
Let  tbis  be  the  symbol  and  monument 
of  our  victory.  Yours  faithfully,  Aleisttr 
Crowley." 


Mistaken  Patriotism. 

We  have  read  the  pathetic  story  of 
an  English  patriot  and  gourmet  who 
no  longer  thinks  it  honorable  to  enjoy 

German  dishes.  He  finds  that  Scandi- 
navian cooks  provide  excellent  substi- 
tutes. When  he  is  wearj-  of  French  or 
Italian  cooking  he  makes  his  way  to  a 
restaurant  near  the  West  India  docks 
In  London  and  there  enjoys  a  Swedish 
dinner,  one  that  he  might  order  in  Stock- 
holm or  Upsala.  This  is  mistaken 
patriotism;  it  is  chauvinism  in  the  ful- 
ness of  absurdity.  Would  he  taboo  pap- 
rika, the  schnitzel,  sauerkraut,  Pilsener 
and  Munich  beer,  Culrnbacker  and  Er- 1 
langer,  or  wines  of  the  Rhine?  Even 
the  Germans  in  France  delight  riot- 
ously in  real  champagne.  And  does  the! 
London  gourmet  not  know  that  while 
Sweden  is  professedly  neutral,  her  court, 
army  and  common  people  are  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  Germany? 


A  Test  for  Reporters. 

London  Opinion  has  drawn  up  an  ex- 
amination paper  for  those  desiring  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  a  London  even- 
ing Journal: 

1—  Write  a  specimen  two-column  sum- 
mary of  the  day's  news  from  the  front— 

(a)  When  the  news  is  that  nothing  of 
any  importance  has  happened; 

(b)  When  there  is  no  news  at  all. 

2—  Give  as  briefly  as  possible  any  valu- 
able information  with  regai-d  to  military 
matters  which  you  think  Lord  Kitchener 
does  not  possess.   Be  courteous. 

3 —  Draft  a  nice  chatty  weekly  letter  to 
send  to  our  special  war  correspondents, 
to  enable  them  to  keep  In  touch  with 
what  Is  going  on  at  the  front. 

4 —  Prepare  a  series  of  suitable  apolo- 
gies for  use  when  this  paper  publishes  i 
false  news  without  going  to  the  trouble  | 
of  verifying  it.  ; 

a — The  following  telegram  reaches  the  | 
office;  every  word  censored  out: 


"German  Emperor" 

Some  days  ago  "W.  A.  F."  contrib- 
uted a  letter  to  this  column  In  -which 
he  stated  that  the  proper  title  of  Will- 
iam the  War  Lord  is  "German  Em- 
peror," not  "Emperor  of  Germany." 

In  the  "Diary  of  the  Crown  Prince" 
Frederick  relates  what  happened  at  a 
council  held  by  the  King,  Bismarck, 
himself  and  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies. The  appropriate  title  of  the 
emperor-to-be  was  then  under  consid- 
eration. ,  ,.  „  J 
"While  discussing  the  title.  Fred- 
erick writes,  "Bismarck  confesses  that 
prei-iously  at  the  discussion  on  the  con- 
Btltion  the  Bavarian  plenipotentiaries 
refused  to  allow  the  title  'Emperor  01 
Germany.'  and  that  finally  to  please 
them,  but  without  beforehand  asking 
his  majesty,  he  agreed  to  the  descrip- 
tion 'German  Emperor.'  This  title  dis- 
pleased the  King,  as  it  did  me,  but  in 
vain.  Bismarck  tried  to  prove  that 
'Emperor  of  Germany'  implied  a  terri- 
torial power  which  we  did  not  at  all 
I  wield  over  the  empire,  while  'German 
Emperor'  was  the  natural  sequel  of  the 
Imperator  Romanus.  We  had  to  give 
In.  However,  in  ordinary  parlance,  the 
'of  Germany'  is  to  be  employed." 

Vindictive  Wills. 

Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  have  writ- 
ten books  treating  of    singular  wills; 
wills  draws  up  by  astute  lawyers  that 
have  been  easily  broken ;    wills  with 
strange  bequests  and  strange  conditions; 
wills   providing  for     the     support     of ; 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  pet  birds.    A  large 
volume  might  be  devoted  solely  to  \nn- 
dictive  will-making.      Hardly     a  day 
passes  that  the  newspapers  do  not  relate 
an  instance.  Xot  long  ago  in  England  a  ' 
rich  man,  having  induced  liis  wife  to  ; 
belief  herself  his  sole  legatee,  left  her , 
one  shilling  and  bequeathed  £72,0ij0  to ' 
others.    A  servant  whom  she  particu- 
larly  disliked   received   E.'J.iOO.  ,\notlier 
man  left  all  his  money  to  his  wife,  hut 
made  these  conditions:  every  time  s  r 
appeared  in  public  unveiled,  she  was  to 
forfeit  £200 ;  every  time  she  smiled  on  »^ 
man,  she  should  lose  £200 ;  but  if  .<?he ' 
should  permit  any  man     to    call     her  1 
"Dearie,"  "Ducky"  or  any  other  term  of  i 
endearment  or  to  kiss  her,  she  should  . 
forfeit  £1000.    Who  was  to  keep  tally?: 


est  testator  was  the  Englishman  that 
left  his  wife  one  farthing  with  the  direc- 
tion that  it  should  be  forwarded  to  her 
In  an  unstamped  envelope.     But  how 
about  this  Instance  of  posthumous  par- 
ental  revenge?    "I,  Philip  Thicknesse, 
formerly  of  London,  but  now  of  Bologn*, 
in  France,  leave  my  right  hand,  to  be 
cut  off  after  my  death,  to  my  son,  Lord 
Audley,  and  I  desire  it  may  be  sent  to 
him,  in  hopes  that  such  a  sight  may  re- 
mind him  of  his  c'uty  to  God  after  hav- 
ing so  long  abandoned  the  duty  he  owed 
to  a  father  who     once  affectionately 
loved  him."    This  will  was  dated  1703. 
i  Only  last  week  a  woman  dying  in  Brook- 
I  lyn,  N".  Y.,  cut  off  her  husband  with  the 
i  sum  of  1  cent  "on  account  of  his  worth, 
lessness."    Perhaps  he  was  worthless; 
perhaps  he  was  not.    .-V  wife  is  not  al- 
ways a  fair  judge ;   but  although  the 
husband  was  branded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  he  had  not  Lord  Audley's  horrid 
reminder.     As    an    unknown  English 
writer  remarked:   "To  be  thus  quaint 
and  eccenttnc  in  one  orf  the  most  solemn 
affairs  of  life  Is  of  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  among  the  denizens  of 
this  cloudy  Island.   Some  men  choose  to 
burden  their  executors  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  Injunctions,  partly  to  express  cer- 
tain tastes  and  prejudices,  but  mainly, 
as  we  may  presume,  for  the  vanity  of 
causing   some   little     sensation  about 
themselves  when  they  are  no  more." 


Both  Ways. 

With  reference  to  Ai^emus  AVard's 
last  name,  "Indagator"  quotes  from  Ed- 
ward P.  Hingston's  "The  Genial  Show- 

!man."  chapter  5:  "There  appears  to  be 
an  uncertainty  In  the  family  (Brown) 
as  to  the  correct  orthography  of  the 
patronymic.  In  signing  his  proper  name, 
I  Charles  Browne  used  a  final  *e.'  I  have 
!  before  me  letters  received  from  him  In 
i  America  and  the  visiting  card  which  he 
I  used  In  London.  The  name  In  each  In- 
'  stance  Is  spelt  'Browne.'  But  I  also  have 
letters  written  by  his  mother  In  which 
the  final  'e'  is  omited  from  the  signa- 
ture. Noticing  this  variation  of  spell- 
ing. I  once  took  occasion  to  question 
•  Artemus  Ward  on  the  subject.  His  re- 
ply was  to  the  effect  that  he  believed 
the  final  vowel  was  always  used  by  his 
ancestors,  but  that  his  father ,  at  one 
period  of  his  life  omitted  it  In  his  sig- 
nature, and  that  some  of  his  relations 
retained  it,  whilst  others  dispensed  with 
It  as  being  superfluous." 
I  '^ndagator"  adds:  "In  chapter  1  of 
that  same  v;^)lume  of  Mr.  Hingston's 
work  is  this  passage:  'In  quiet  Elm 
Vale  cemetery,  at  Waterford.  •  •  • 
near  the  cottage  in  which  he  was  born, 
•  ■>  *  Artemus  Ward  is  buried.'  From 
that  passage  in  Mr.  Hingston's  work 
one  would  understand  that  the  ceme- 
tery in  which  the  humorist  is  buried  Is 
in  the  village  in  which  he  was  born, 
tut  that  is  not  so.  is  it?  Mr.  Bok  says 
that  the  cemetery  Is  in  the  village  of 
South  Waterford.  but  the  humorist  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Waterford  (also 
locally  known,  I  think,  as  Waterford 
Flat),  was  he  not?  I  have  been  at  both 
of  those  \-illages  and.  if  T  remember 
torrectl;'.  they  are  some  two  miles 
apart" 


ner- 

hait 


I    BOSTON   THEATRE— Fir.'t  perforin 
j  ance  by  the  Boston  Theatre  Opera  Coin- 
I  pany  of  Donizetti's  "lyucia  di  Lammer 
moor."   The  cast: 

Jlenry    .Vpliton  RaJrion  Blanr 

I.ucla....^.   Mariain  Aiciiui 

Kdgardo.<fr.  J  .\tHlio  di  Crescenzo 

Arluro.  ■  L  .  J\,i  Gugllel.no  Glu'lani 

.\II.?c.  .  .  .  '.U.7.  Mntllde  Renis 

There  was  a  good  sized  audience  last 
evening  and  much  enthusiasm.  The 
house  should  have  been  crowded,  as  the 
perforiuaiice  was  creditable  in  many 
ways,  and  at  times  the  interpretations 
were  btilliant. 

.  / 

Man.v  arc  cliiefly  concerneo  with  the 
so-called  "mad  scene"  and  iheir  Inter- 
est is  directed  as  to  how  this  or  that 
soprano  fills  this  particular  portion  of 
the  performance;  again  there  are  those 
that  concentrate  their  attention  on  the 
famous  sextet.  But  aside  from  these 
features  tliere  are  many  beautiful  pages, 
and  it  Was  a  pleasure  last  evening  to 
witness  the  reading  of  the  score  by 
Ignacio  « 'a.stlllo.  who  conducted  with 
a  fine  disi  eriiing  hand,  and  a  word  of 
praise  Is  due  to  the  response  by  his 
musicianly  a.^sociates. 

Marian  Ardinl  was  heard  as  Lucia. 
Miss  Ardinl's  voice  is  one  of  wide  range 
and  she  uses  It  witli  ease  and  without 
affectation.  In  the  florid  passages  she 
gave  great  pleasure.  While  she  Is  not 
a  mistress  of  coloratura  in  the  super- 
lative sense,  her  scales  and  thrills  were 
given  with  fine  effect  and  her  staccatl 
were  sharply  defined  and  clear  without 
being  shrill. 

In  the  mad  scene,  at  the  close  of  her 
staccatl.  her  notes  twice  lost  their, ful- 
ness and  there  was  disappointment  at 
the  ending. 

Attlllo  dl  Crescenao  was  the  Edgardo. 
He  possesses  a  good  tenor  voice,  but 
lie  Is  often  lacking  In  Intelligent  dra- 
matic accompaniment.  Last  evening  he 
was  too  often  fidgety,  when  he  should 
have  been  heroic.  He  overcame  the  lat- 
ter deficiency  in  the  last  act,  however, 
at  the  ancestral  tomb  of  the  Raven- 
woods. 

Ramon   Blanchart's  acting  as  Henry 

I'  Was  the  feature  of  the  pe;  formanco.  lit 
gave  great  pleasure  t\  Ith  his  middle  and 
upper  tones,  though  the  lower  regiatsr 


Was  a.w<i\s  Uie  i\ulhvnV.i\A\  <:  iiLuOie.-  'ji 
Lucia;  his  manner  was  stern,  and  a 
strong«r  willed  woman  than  I.ucia  would 
havo  succumbed  to  his  mandate. 

vriullanl.  as  Arturo,  was  a  robust  fel- 
low, both  in  physique  and  song.  His 
tenor  was  heard  altogether  loo  I't*-'^- 

The  chorus  sang  extremely  well.  The 
sextet  was  vigorously  applauded  and  re- 
demanded,  each  artist  taking  the  cur- 
tain and  assisting  in  bringing  the  mod- 
est conductor  before  the  footlights. 


Let  us  hear  today  from  correspond- 
;nts.  They  discuss  various  subjecta,  and 
not  one  of  them  has  anything  to  say  i 
about  the  war.    For  this  relief  much 
Ul9nks. 


A  Politician. 

As  the  World  Wags:  When  I  said  to 

n  English  friend  the  other  day  that  an 
(American  encyclopaedia  distinguished 
letween  public  men  of  several  ranks  as 
■politicians"  and  "statesmen,"  he  an- 
swered, "But  In  England,  you  know,  we 
iiake  no  such  distinction."  Then  I  re- 
;alled  Hotspur's  characterization  of 
Henry  IV.  as  "that  vile  politician,  Bo- 
ingbroke,"  and  Hamlet's  conjecture  as 
0  the  skull  that  he  held  in  his  hand. 

It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician, 
vhich  this  ass  now  o'erreaches;  one  that 
vould  circumvent  God,  might  It  not?" 
s  it  possible  that  in  Shakespeare's  day 
,  politician  was  much  what  we  think  | 
■■im  in  this  country  nowadays,  or  did  \ 
Shakespeare  use  the  word  broadly  to  j 
over  any  sort  of  merely  politic  person 
i)f  whatever  trade   or   profession,  not 
nerely  a  cheap  public  man?.  Certainly 
Solingbroke  vas  a  politician  in  the  mod-  I 
rn  American  sense,  or  at  least  Hotspur  | 
o  thought  him,  a  man  who  climbed  to  1 
jower  J)y  unworthy  arts  and  proved  an  i 
ngrate  to  some  that  helped  promote  his 
imbitions.     We've    plenty   of    Shakes- ' 
)earian  words  in  good  use  here  that 

ave  become  obsolete  in  England.  An 
English  cwnmentator.  for  example,  ex- 

lains  the  verb  to  "crowd"  in  our  farail- 
ar  sense,  as  used  by  Falstaff,  when  he 
peaks  of  Shallow  as  "crowding  among 
he  marshal's  men." 

WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS. 

Chestnut  Hill. 

The  original  meaning  of  politician  was 
L  politic  person,  and  the  word  was  used 
;hiefly  with  a  sinister  meaning.  "This 
)olitician  was  a  shrewd  schemer,  a 
rafty  plotter  or  intriguer,  and  Hotspur 
lad  this  in  mind  when  he  characterized 
3olingbroke. — Ed. 


An  Incongruous  Appendix. 

ji.s  the  World  Wags: 

The  way  In  which  the  tall  Is  going  to 
iVBg  the  poor  old  yellow  dog  on  Beacon 
tllll  Is  plainly  Indicated  by  the  present 
cvatlon  of  the  marble  east  wing  to  the 
■k  front  of  the  State  House.  The 
her  ancient  buildings  In  Boston — King's 

|;hapel,  the  Old  State  House,  the  Old 
South— seem  set  as  little  models  in 
ihrlnes,  tabernaolod  by  their  lofty  en- 
ironment.  But  when  an  ancient  build- 
ng  is  patched  on  to  an  appendix,  to  be- 
come a  working  part  thereof,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  type  and  remains  an  incongruity. 
Either  good,  honest  wingsof  brickshould 
have  extended  the  State  House,  or  It 
some  absurd  prejudice  against  that  ex- 
cellent material  drove  the  builders  to 
marble,  the  old  front  should  have  been 
frankly  marbled,  too.  as  it  inevitably 
will  be.  The  brick  facade  may  remain 
L  little  while,  even  after  the  west  wing  ; 
s  finished,  but  it  will  be  a  hissing  and  a  i 
.jontempt.  It  is  sooner  or  later,  then,  a 
good-by  to  the  good,  old  Bulfinch  State  i 


House! 
Boston. 


THE  OLD  "UN. 


The  Immortal  Simpson. 

s  the  World  Wags:  j 
Apropos  of   names,   I   beg  to  quote 
from  an  essay  on  art  by  Paul  Lewis 
Anderson     the     following  paragraph: 

But,  perhaps,  the  aptest  characteriza- 
tion is  to  be  foimd  in  the  remark  of  the 
immortal  Henry  Simpson,  on  meeting 
Mr.  Kimborough.  After  conversing  with 
the  great  pianist,  Mr.  Simpson  asked 
the  musician's  host :  "Ye  don't  mean  t' 
tell  me  that  the  fat  mariner  is  y'r 
friend  with  >th6  high-pressure  nervous 
system?"  And,  on  being  assured  that 
such  was  the  case;  "All  I  can  say  Is 

that  he  don't  look  it.  He  ain't  the  breeu 
I  was  thinkin'  about  at  all.  To  me  he'd 
look  more  natural  eatin'  pork  and  beans 
In  a  lobster-factory." 

I  have  heard  nearly  every  great  pia- 
nist In  the  world  during  the  last  35 
years,  but  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
to  hear  Mr.  Kimborough.  Pray,  who  is 
he?  Also  might  I  ask,  who  is  Mr.  Simp- 
son ?  W.  A.  F. 

Brookline. 


pi  I  ijl  1  jLilion  in 
licipers?  Why  should  that  cla^s  of 
criminals— about,  if  not  quite,  the  most 
despicable  of  all  criminals— be  shielded 
from  publicity  any  more  than  other 
criminals?  Only  last  Thursday  "two 
young  women  who,"  to  quote  from  The 
Herald,  "are  said  to  be  rhembers  of  re- 
spectable lamiLies  in  East  Boston  were 
arrested,"  and  "goods  worth  close  to 
$1000  were  found  In  their  rooms."  The 
women  gave  fictitious  names,  and 
claimed  to  belong  in  Sonierville,  and 
the  only  names  given  by  the  police  to 
the  newspapers  were  those  fictitious 
ones,  though  the  police  knew  them  to 
be  East  Boston  women  and  knew  their 
real  names.  Why,  I  again  ask,  are 
those  who  are  arrested  for  shoplifting 
thus  treated  with  more  leniency  as  re- 
gards giving  publicity  to  their  names  ■ 
than  is  customary  in  the  case  of  per-  ' 
sons  arrested  for  other  crimes?  j 
Jamaica  Plain.  QUERIST.  ; 


Too  Too. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wish  that,  when  you  have  a  good 
opportunity,  you  would  give  the  errone- 
ous use  of  "only  too  glad,"  or  "tooglad" 
for  'very  glad"  a  slam.  How  often,  in 
answer  to  some  such  question  as  "Will 
you  do  ma  a  favor?"  we  hear  some  such 
answer  as  "I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
do  so."  Show  up  the  absurdity  of  such 
lingo.  PURIST. 

Boston. 


Lost — or  Strayed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  references  to  Mr.  Blspham  in  to- 
day's column  and  your  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  movements  of  theatrical 
celebrities  generally,  reminds  me  to 
ask  you  what  has  became  af  the  tour  of 
Frank  R.  Benson  and  his  Shakespearian 
company,  which  began  in  Canada  early 
this  season  and  was  to  have  covered 
most  of  the  American  cities,  barrinj? 
New  York,  about  which  there  was  some 
friction? 

In  common  with  many  friends  here 
who  often  enjoyed  their  excellent  pre- 
sentations at  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, I  had  been  watching  the  dra- 
matic page  of  The  Sunday  Herald  for 
some  hint  of  their  whereabouts,  or  ad- 
vance notice  of  their  coming  to  Boston 
only  to  be  DISAPPOINTED. 

Noddle  Island,  Oct.  1. 

Mr.  Benson's  company  played  in  cities 
of  Canada  and  the  West  last  season. 
In  Chicago  Mr.  Benson  was  sorely 
grieved  by  adverse  criticisms.  He  and 
his  company  had  no  intention  during 
their  tour  of  playing  in  Boston.— Ed. 


!  'ILTROVATORE' 

I 

BOSTON  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance by  the  Boston  Theatre  Opera 
Company  of  Verdi's  "II  Trovatore." 
The  cast: 


Leonora. . 

.Kathryn  Lynbrook 

\zucena. .  .<r.  Blanche  Hamilton  Fox 

Inez   Matllde  Renls 

Manrlco  Mr.  Opezzo 

Count  di  Luna  Mr.  Corradetti 

Ferrando  Mr.  Florian 

Ruiz  Mr.  Vannl 

There  was  a  fair-sized  audience  last 
evening,  and  there  was  vociferous  ap- 
plause,  in   fact,    we   have   seen  much 
larger  operatic  audiences  that  were  in- , 
capable  of  expressing  their  feelings  as  a  ^ 
matter  of  comparison.  i 

This  work  is  one  of  the  most  popular  j 
of  all  the  operas  anl  the  book  is  a 
gem;  the  characters,  we  are  quite  sure,  ] 
have  had  their  day;  then  there  is  the  | 
mysterious  and  romantic  atmosphere;] 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  Biscayan  j 
gypsies  lends  a  fine  color;  we  have  all  I 
somewhere  seen  Just  such  a  person  as  j 
A^zucena,  and  last,  and  better  than  all,  I 
there  is  the  wealth  of  beautiful  melo- 1 
dies. 

Mr.  Bovi  conducted  last  evening.    Ills  ] 
reading  was  intelligent  and  for  the  most  | 
part     he    properly     subordinated     the  j 
music;  there  were  a  few  instances,  how- 
ever, when  he  fell  into  heavy  ways. 

The  chief  feature  of  last  night's  per- 
formance was  the  splendid  Azucena  of 
Blanche  Hamilton  Fox.  Her  voice  is  a 
magnetic  mezzo-soprano,  which  she 
uses  with  ease  and  intellLeence.  In 
makeup  she  was  a  contradiction  of 
many  of  the  conventional  Azucenas; 
she  did  not  resort  to  the  Meg  Merrilles 
type;  there  was  no  grimacing  and  gut- 
teral  speech;  in  fact,  she  was  a  rather 
comely  gypsy.  Her  dramatic  accom- 
paniment was  finely  thought  out.  and 
her  revelation  of  Manrlco's  babyhood 
was  lucidly  portrayed. 

Kathryn  Lynbrook  was  heard  as 
Leonora.  She,  too,  added  to  a  good 
voice  a  fine  dramatic  interpretation. 
She  has  the  ablltly  to  swell  or  decrease 
this  or  that  note  with  fine  effect  and 
there  is  always  evidence  of  wonderful 
reserve  power;  nor  Is  she  lacking  in  at- 
tractiveness. 

The  surprise  of  last  night's  perform- 
ance was  the  Manrico  of  Giuseppe 
Opezzo.  For  the  first  two  acts  timidity 
was  always  apparent;  his  single  gesture 
was  after  the  manner  of  one  imparting 
benediction  rather  than  a  care-free 
troubadour  and  asgressive  lover.  In 
the  duet  with   Azucena  his  voice  was 

pale,  anaemic;  later,  however,  he  rose 
splendidly  to  the  occasion  and  for  the 


Why,  O  Why? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  Is  It  that  the  names  o£  .shop- 
in.  ■      :  ithheld    by  tiy. 


register  were  sijlendidly  sustained. 

The  Count  di  Luna  of  Ferruccio  Cor- 
radetti was  a  commanding  figure.  His 
voice  Is   a   likable  baritone,  sonorous 

laiid  agreeably  clear;  he  acted  the  sol- 

Idier   with   marked  authority  and  was 

I'boresome  only  to  Leonora. 

j   Tlie  ensemble  numbers  were  spirited 

jand  gave  great  pleasure,  particularly 
the  "anvil  chorus."   The  opera  was  well 

[mounted  and  the  lighting  effects  were 

good. 

Tonight  "Carmen"  will  be  the  bill; 
Saturday  matinee,  "Lucia  di  Lammer- 
n'oor,"  and  Saturday  evening  "11  Tro- 
vatore" will  be  repeated. 
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But  If  success  means  that  a  man  must 
forfeit  his  own  leisure  and  the  good  com- 
pany of  all  his  friends,  why.  to  that  kind 
of  happiness  I  would  rather  bid  farewell. 


What  Will  Brookline  Say? 

The  School  Music  Review  of  London 
publishes  an  article  by  Mr.  Samuel  W. 
Cole  of  Brookline.  The  editor  prefixes 
an  explanatory  and  biographical  note  in 
which  he  says:  "Brookline  is  a  sort  of 
West  End  of  Boston." 


Theme  and  Variations. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Morphy  took  the  now  fa- 
mous marching  song  of  the  British  sol- 
diers for  his  theme  and  wove  these 
variations,  which  were  published  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  24th  ult 
Heloise  de  Plcardie: 

Englishman,  Englishman,  marching  by  the 
vine,  .  , 

Singing  such  a  merry  song,  and  airy. 
Tell  me  Is  this  Plcardy,  sunny  land  of  mine. 

Half  so  much  jolle  as  Tlpperalree?  i 

M.  Atkins  do  Londres: 

Wot  oh! — TIpperary,  illss? — Honest.  I  dun- 
no: 

Only  wot  some  donah,  name  of  Mary, 
Lives  there,  and  from  Lunnon  it's  a  stifllsh 
bit  to  go. 
That's  all  I  can  tell  of  TIpperary. 

Heloise  de  Plcardie: 

Highlander,  Highlander,  rollicking  along; 

How  you  sing  so  prettily,  mon  cheri! 
Tell  me  of  the  valley  you  are  praising  in 
your  song — 

Are  the  blossoms  fair  la  Tlpperalree? 

Caporal  "Mac"  de  Glesga: 
Bonnie  lass,  bonnle  lass,  we  be  Scots  sae 
braw. 

Therefore  we  be  canny  men  and  wary, 
.'^Ibllns  we  mlcht  tell  a  lass  of  hoc  the  go. 
wans  graw, 
Naethin'  do  we  ken  o'  Tupperary. 

Heloise  de  Plcardie: 

Irishman,  Irishman,  singing  to  the  breeze. 
Warbling  of  your  country  and  the  fairy 
Waiting  for  her  soldier  In  your  Erin  over- 
seas. 

Tell  me  of  your  love  and  Tlpperalreel 
Le  Fusilier  O'Hara: 

Bless  yer  sowl.  acushla!  sura  you've  got  me 
In  a  spell, 
Askln'  such  a  question:   for  I've  nary 
Swateheart — 'less  yerself  '11   say  the  word — ■ 
an',  sad  to  tell, 
I've  niver  set  a  fut  in  TIpperary. 


The  "White  Feather"  Folly. 

Some  one  signing  himself  "T"  sent  to 
a  London  journal  the  following  letter: 

"I  can  tell  you  of  a  case  In  which  the 
Interference  of  a  'white  feather  girl'  Is 
more  than  likely  to  lead  to  a  disastrous 
result.  A  young  fellow  whom  I  know 
Is  very  delicate  and  has  gone  through 
a  serious  Illness.  He  was  very  keen  on 
enlisting,  but  was  refused  as  unfit.  Hav- 
ing been  given  a  white  feather  by  a 
girl  It  so  upset  him  that  he  tried  again, 
and  got  accepted  at  a  place  where  the 
doctor  was  less  strict  than  the  one  who 
had  previously  rejected  him.  That 
young  man  is  utterly  unfit  for  a  soldier. 
A  very  few  weeks  of  rough  work  will 
probably  kill  him,  or,  if  they  do  not 
quite  accomplish  that,  will  ruin  his  con- 
stitution for  life  and  that  fool  of  a  girl 
is  priding  herself  upon  having  done  a 
clever  trick." 

Have  Your  Hair  Cut. 

We  have  received  the  circular  of  a 
hair  cutter.    He  does  not  call  hiiAself 
"Professor"   or  describe  himself  as  a 
"tonsorial  -artist."     His  modesty  com-  ' 
mends  Itself.     Who   could  resist  this  i 
frank  appeal? 

"Note  the  difference  in  appearance  be- 
tween the  man  who  has  his  hair 
trimmed  every  10  or  12  days  and  the 
one  who  does  not.  To  avoid  the  scraggy 
look  at  the  back  of  the  neck  the  hair 
should  be  trimmed  regularly.  One  would 
not  consider  wearing  a  soiled  collar, 
then  why  let  your  hair  become  scraggy 
and  unkempt  for  the  'want  of  frequent 
trimming?  Do  not  let  your  hair  grow 
too  long  before  having  it  cut,  as  you 
stand  a  risk  of  taking  a  cold.  Neither 
wait  for  a  warm  day  to  have  it  cut,  as 
the  very  next  day  may  be  a  cold  one." 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  the  scarcity  of 
flour,  the  tax  on  powder  and  the  "lev- 
elling" sentiment  were  instrumental  in 
introducing  short  hair.  The  first  to 
wear  their  hair  short  were  known  as 
the  "Bedford  Crops,"  for  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  with  some  young  swells,  set 
the  fashion  at  Woburn  Abbey.  They 
went  to  the  powdering  room  and  had 
1  their  heads  washed  and  cropped.  Hor- 
ace Walpole  protested  against  it  and 
complained  that  by  this  revolt  against 
wigs  "all  Individuality  is  confounded." 


Intermezzo.  i 

"Would  you  be  angry,  Cyrus,  if  I 
asked  you  something  I  long  to  know?"  I 

"On  the  contrary,"  answered  Cyrus, 
"I  should  bo  vexed  If  I  saw  you  silent 
when  you  longed  to  ask." 

As  It  Was  Spelt. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  my  friends  who  la  extremely 
fastidious  with  reference  to  the  names 
of  famous  artists,  recently  had  a  mis- 
understanding with  his  publisher  be- 
cause he  spelled  the  name  of  Velasquez, 
the  Spanish  portrait  painter,  the  way  it 
appears  in  biographical  records.  My 
friend,  however.  Insisted  that  it  should 
be  spelled  "Velasques,"  and  professed 
to  have  the  best  authority  for  such  a 
spelling,  although  I  have  failed  to  verify 

In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to' 
note  that  many  well  known  writers  on 
art— or  Is  It  the  fault  of  the  publishers? 
—Juggle  the  names  of  great  artists;  for 
instance,  spelling  Michelangelo  in  two 
words.  Michael  and  Angelo.  although 
the  artist  himself  never  Indulged  in  this 
habit.  He  was  baptized  as  Michelangelo 
or  Michelagnolo.  one  complete  word  in 
each  case,  according  to  Vasarl  and  other 
art  authorities,  his  family  name  being 
Buonarroti.  There  are  certain  women  i 
wiiters  who  go  so  far  as  to  speak 
abruptly  of  the  great  Florentine  as 
"Angelo."  which  is  absurd.  There  was 
another  famous  Italian  painter  who  bore  i 
the  baptismal  name  of  Michelangelo 
VIZ.,  Caravaggio.  ' 

The  great  painter,  Frans  Hals,  Is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  Franz  Hals  al- 
though he  was  Dutch,  and  not  German 
Another  famous  Dutch  artist,  Aelbert 
Cuyp,  frequently  suffers  by  having  his 
baptismal  name  spelled  "Albert  " 

Boston.  ^ 


a  of'  1 1 


SOME  TITLES 


A  book  reviewer  remarks  that  nov- 
elists are  running  short  of  titles.  Two 
novels  of  a  similar  name,  "Ships  of 
Desire,"    by    different    authors  and 
published   by  different  houses,  were 
advertised  together  on  the  same  lit- 
erary page  of  the  Daily  Chronicle. 
In  the  same  newspaper  a  feuilleton, 
"The  Woman's  Way,"   was  doubled 
:  in  title  because  "The  Woman's  Way," 
j  by  another  author,  was  advertised  as 
a  serial  in  a  weekly  contemporary. 
;  Mr.  Hichens  was  not  the  first  novelist 
to  use   '  Bella  Donna."    A  romance 
!  thus  entitled  was   publi.shed  in  the 
last  century.  Many  of  the  titles  given  i 
to  novels  in  this  country  are  wholly 
misleading    or    without  significance. 
It  is  perhaps  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
a  novelist  to  content  himself,with  the 
I  name  of  his  hero  or  heroine. 

Many  have  drawn  upon  the  Bible, 
as  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Miss  Marie  Corelli, 
Miss     Braddon,     Marion  Crawford, 
Whyte  Melville,  Mr.  Locke,  William 
Black,  Walter  Besant— the  list  is  a 
long  one.    Even  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
who  has  been  fortunate  in  the  matter 
of  titles,  puzzled  some  who  did  not 
know  the  Bible  by  "The  Laodicean." 
Mr.  Kipling  went  to  the  Prayer  Book 
for  "With  My  Amazement,"  as  he  did 
to  the  Bible  for  "Many  Inventions.'" 
Besant's  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men"  came  from  the  Prayer  Book,  as 
did  Miss  Broughton's  "Cometh  Up  as  { 
a  Flower."    Besant,  in  collaboration 
with    Rice    and    after    the  latter's 
death,   was    fortunate   in   his  titles. 
Reade's  "Hard  Cash,"  "Peg  Woffing- 
ton,"  "Woman  Hater,"  are  more  at- 
tractive than  the  didactic  titles,  "It 
Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend"  and  "Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place." 

It  is  said  that  Thackeray,  after  long 
waiting,  stumbled  on  "Vanity  I<'air," 
a  lucky  find.  There  are  titles  that 
seem  inevitable,  as  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," "Tom  Jones."  "Hester  Prynne" 
would  not  do,  and  Fielding's  hero, 
who  shocked  the  squeamish  and  even 
Col.  Newcome,  could  have  borne  no 
other  name.  Among  comparatively 
recent  novels  Mr.  Merrick's  ".Conrad 
!  in  Quest  of  His  Y'outh,"  while  it  is  a 
little  long,  excites  attention.  The ' 
choice  of  a  proper  name  requires  care 
and  a  fine  ear.  Often  a  possible  pur- 
chaser hesitates  from  fear  of  mis- 
pronunciation, or  the  name  does  not 
remain  in  the  memory  after  the  novel 
has  been  recommended  as  a  book 
"you  must  read;  everybody  is  reading 
U." 
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Amerloans  have  been  falsely  lnforme>l 
about  the  orlsrln  of  the  war  and  Us 
:„  ^    ,   course  up  to  this  time.   The  Migliah  an.l 
The  concert  seasoi  will  b^-    j^nnch  slanders  may  have  brought  be- 

rln  In  Boston  next  l  the  tlrsll    .       ^^^^^^        erroneous  picture  of  th. 

public  rehearsal  of  ir.  i  >.>ton  Sym-  ,rue  condition  of  the  incomparable  Gei- 
phony  orchestra.  The  list  of  vucur.-  ^nan  culture  And  vet  Ameri.  an  Juilgc.« 
cles  in  the  ranks  caused  by  the  war  l.^i^  ^  ^j^.  gpiprinff's  violin  playing  In  tht 
been  published  In  The  Herald  and  iho  j  found  that  he  was  lacking  in.emo 

niimes  of  players  wlm  will  replace  the  ^  tlonal  force" 
at^siMit  members  havi-  been  announced, 
substitutes  have  been  selected  with 
ii  care  by  Or.  Muck  and  Mr.  Wltek, 
ihi  concert  master.  The  newcomers 
have  evidently  had  much  experience 
and  are  skilled  artists  for  they  have 
held  responsible  positions  In  European 
.  ities. 

When  the  flrst  rehearsal  of  the  New 
York    Symphony    orchestra    was  held 
(Oct.  5)  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  made  an  l 
address  In  which  he  requested  the  play- 
cr.-!  to  avoid  discussion  of  the  war  dur- 
ing   their    short    engagement    at  the 
I'Htsburgh    exposition   and    when  they 
should  be  together  later.     All  the  na- 
tions  at   war  are   represented   In  the 
orchestra  and  Mr.  Damrosch  Intimated  t 
that  unless  the  players  exercised  dis-  j 
crctlon    and    were    prudently    reticent,  j 
quarrels  might  arise  which  would   in-  [ 
terfere  with   the  efficiency  of  the  or-  ' 
(anization.  { 

The  New  York  Times  published  the 
following   abstract  of   Mr.    Damrosch's  I 
sensible  remarks:  { 

"  '.'Vs  we  have  about  13  nationalities  i 
represented  In  this  orchestra.  Including 
all  those  now  at  war  with  each  oth6r  in 
•gurope.  and  as  /we  sliall  be  In  close 
coiEP31li»i*»<'tp'ln  New  York  and  on  tour 
for  (he  next  six  months,  it  may  not  be 
a  mistake  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  regarding  the  advisability  of  follow-  ' 
Ins  our  good  and  great  President's  ad- 
vice to  maintain  a  consistent  neutrality 
regarding  the  terrible  European  war. 

•'  •[  know  that  such  an  attitude  may  be 
difficult  for  some  of  us.  Artists  feel  all 
things  Intensely,  and  many  of  you  have 
ties  of  love  and  traditional  loyalty  which 
hind  you  to  your  mother  country.  But; 
I  think  your  life  In  America  has  taught 
you,  as  It  has  taught  me,  that  the  real 
cause  of  this  war  is  what  we  consider 
an  unreasonable  race  hatred  which 
should  have  no  place  among  people  of 
today.  This  orchestra  is  abundant  proof 
that  life  under  the  beneficent  and  im- 
partial institutions  of  a  free  country 
does  away  with  race  hatred  and  many 
race  prejudices.  Lite  in  America  makes 
us  realize  that  we  are  all  human  beings 
and  that  there  is  no  inherent  reason 
■why  one  race  should  hate  or  despise  the 
other.' 

"Among  the  things  which  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch asked  his  men  to  remember  were 
that  it  was  not  wise  to  discuss  who 
'started  the  row,'  because  It  was  just 
as  easy  to  blame  one  side  as  another, 
and  the  real  causes  of  the  war  reach 
back  hundreds  of  years." 


One  of  those  who  have  unjustly  suf- 
fered through  their  German-soundItu; 
names,  savs  a  London  weekly,  is  Mai, 
Hambourg.the  eminent  pianist  and  com- 
poser. Although  he  Is  of  Russian  birth, 
and  is  now  a  naturalized  Englishman, 
as  even  the  reference  books  show,  some 
have  spread  the  rumor  that  he  is  a 
Teuton  with  the  result  that  his  con- 
certs have  been  upset,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  feelings.  Mr.  Hambourg.  who  is 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
British  cause,  towards  which  he  has 
made    generous  contributions. 

After  the  successful  revival  of  "rhe 
Silver  King."  there  was  only  one  fly  in 
the  ointment.  Harry  Irving  didn't  like 
his  hat  and  couldn't  get  a  better  one 
anywhere.  Some  one  suggested  that 
Heath  who  made  the  original  hat  for 
AVllson  Barrett,  might  still  have  the 
shape  and  be  able  to  duplicate  it,  Irving 
went  along  to  make  inquiries  and 
learned  to  his  great  satisfaction  that 
three  hats  had  been  made  for  the  orig- 
inal production  at  the  Princess's.  Only 
two  of  these  had  been  used  and  one 
ctill  remained  in  stock.  And  so  Wilfrid 
Denver  at  the  Strand  is  now  wearing 
the  hat  that  was  made  for  him  32  years 
ago.— London  Opinion. 

The  unemploved  German  waiter  who 
tried  to  sing  the  British  soldiers'  march- 
ing soni;  only  got  as  far  as   "It's  a 

long,  loni;  vay  to  der  Tip  ."—London 

I  minion. 


In 


Ue5l.\  -s  lici  solf  describes  the  .-iketi  h 
a  nightmare,  or  rather,  after  her  whim- 
sical   French    fashion,    a  'nighthorse.' 
'The  P.aJ^ili  s  Ruby",  Is.  In  truth,  a  com- 
pound ui   'HafCles.'   'Jimm.v  Valentine,' 
'Arsene    Lupin."    and    other  detective 
plays.     But  it  has  a  style  all  its  own. 
for  is  it  not  the  outcome  of  the  all  tout 
vivid  imagination  of  Liane  des  Fleurs 
after  an  evening's  Intelleotu.Tl  orgy  at 
ti     '  .'.ind  Gulgol  or  some  .similar  play- 
Thus  you  have  a  gang  of  fash- 
ionable thieves  ffiieiiT  upon  Furioinindvl 
the     celebrated     'Rajah's     Ruby,'  thcg 
property  of  a  wealth.v  Parisian  .banker 
In  love  with  Liane  for,  mirabile  dictu, 
'le  bon  motif.'    Before  their  object  is| 
accomplished  by  the  strangling  of  thej 
baron  Is  a  particularly  eerie  scene,  w?! 
are  Introduced  to  the  supper  room  of| 
the    Collectors'    Club,    where    there  isj 
much  dancing  of  various  kinds,  fierce; 
and  tumultuous,  graceful,  or  rhythmi<-,, 
In  which  Mile.  Deslys  and  Mr.  Harrv; 
PUcer    particularly    distinguish  them- 
selves.   Finally  comes  the  awakening.' 
making,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  a| 
tame  ending.    But,  whatever  the  meiits, 
i  c  f  the  piece,  there  Is  always  Mile.  Gaby 
Deslys  In  a  variety  of  gorgeous  gownsj 
'  and  amazing  hats,  acting  with  tremen-i 
dous  energy, -or  filling  up  the  intervais| 
with  characteristic  song  and  dance." 

The  new  sketch  of  George  Graves  1 1 
the  Coliseum,  •'The  Key  o£  the  I"!  , 
(Sept.  21),  is  an  "extremely  flimsy  ,i :  i 
invertebrate  atfair.  "Col.  George  Grundy, 
is  by  no  means  a  novel  type  ;  it  is  easy 
to  trace  in  him  traits  common  to  hisi 
famous  predecessors.  Gen.  Des  Ifs  andj 
Uaron  Popoff.  The  chief  difference  isi 
that  he  boasts  an  English  name.  The 


\  ui.iif-     \\  was   ].!  ,,,jU>',.M  ;il  Ui 

Playhouse,  Sept.  23.  Mr.  Walbrook  ol 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  described  it  as 
"pleasant  and  common-sensible."  "All 
Is  Bet  forth  with  the  skill  of  an  experi- 
enced hand.  .  .  .  the  construction  of 
the  play  is  workmanlike,  the  dialogue 
genuinely  amusing,  with  here  and  there 
neatl>-done  touch  of  the  deeper  Is- 
sues, and  the  characterization  well  de- 
fined. .  .  .  The  whole  piece  Is  thorough- 
ly good  natured."  Jllss  Margery  Maude 
took  the  part  of  the  younger  sister,  j 
Miss  Madge  Titheradge,  that  of  the' 
elder  one.  There  was  long  sustained 
applause  at  the  end  and  the  author  was 
called  for.  but  she  did  not  appear,  lor 
she  was  In  this  country. 

Here  Is  a  'goak"  from  London  Opin- 
ion: "Now  that  'Monna  Vanna'  has 
proved  such  a  paying  proposition  as  to 
justify  its  promotion  to  the  evening  bill 
at  the  Lyric,  we  shall,  we  expect,  have 
a  whole  Hood  of  these  'mantle'  pieces." 

The  first  performance  of  Mrs.  Spencer 
Tiask's  place  play.  "The  Vanguard."  i.s 
announced  at  the  Municipal  Theatre. 
Northampton,  tomorrow  night. 


In  the 
Musical 
World 


Drastic 


London  Opinion  of  Sept. 
2i;  published  the  follow- 
ing verses  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Remedy  b.  Machln.  They  were 
Inspired  by  a  paragraph  in  a  daily 
paper:  "Doubtless  the  music  hall  is  of 
considerable  value  In  providing  us  with 
an  antidote  to  the  prevailing  war  fever, 
but  In  certain  cases  the  cure  may  prove 
worse  than  the  disease." 
It  the  war  has  played  the  deuce  with  your 
dIeestloD, 

If  Inmmala  has  got  you  in  its  grip. 

If  reports  from  Belgian  borders 

Case  you  cardiac  disorders. 
If.  In  short,  you  have  the  patriotic  pip. 
Ton  should  hie  you  to  a  gilded  Hall  of  Music, 
To  the  Evil  One's  palatial  habitat. 

To  the  Portals  of  PcnlltioD, 

■Where  a  taHiatlvc  magiciau 
Shall  produce  a  brace  of  rabbits  from  roui 
hat. 

There  the  coruscating  wit  of  "Pass  the  Mas 
tard" 

Shall  compel  you  to  forget  your  little  woes; 

You  shall  see  a  man  of  muscle 

Have  a  breath-bereavint:  tussle 
With  a  grand  piano  (rampant)  on  his  nose. 
Tou  shall  listen  in  appreciative  rapture 
While  a  gentleman,  ecccnticaily  dressed 

IFrom  the  Country  of  the  Dollar) 

In  an  india-rubber  collar 
Slogs  the  syncopated  sagas  of  the  West. 

Then  a  flapper  on  the  shady  side  of  forty  - 
Shall  afford  j-ou  unadulterated  Joy; 
She's  obese  and  sentimental. 
And  hewilderingly  dental 
In  a  strenuous  endeavor  to  be  coy. 
Then  (oh  healing  touch!)  Is  one  whose  nose  la 
crimson. 

Whose  coat  is  check,  whose  trousers  are  cerise, 
Who  shall  sing,  with  perfect  feeling. 
An  attractive  ballad  dealing 
With  the  Boisterous  Propensities  of  Cheese. 

Of  a 


Musical  America  informs 
us  that  Mr.   Frank  Git- 
PerSOnal    telson,  a  young  American 
violinist,  who  has  won  a 


Mr.  Walbrook  thus 
reviewed  "Those 
London  ^-^o  Sit  in  Judge- 

Playhouses  ment."  which  was 
produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
London,  Sept.  19.  "with  every  sign  of 
popular  acceptance."  It  is  "delightfully 
the  work  of  an  optimist. 

"At  the  end  of  the  second  act  the 
hero,  one  Michael  Trent,  seems  irretriev 
iMv  doomed  to  a  dreadful  death,  for  the 
.  Isolated  compound  on  the  Gold  Coast 
in  which  he  is  ill  and  intoxicated,  is 
surrounded  bv  natives  howling  for  his 
-.od    while  the  one  living  white  man 
him  is  a  scoundrel,  who  shows 
likelihood  of  assisting  iti  his  de- 
struction.   Yet  in  the  third  act  we  see 
him  back  in  London  safe  and  sound; 
and   there   steals   over   us   the  joyful 
feeling  that  nothing  but  the  optimism  : 
of  the  author  has  got  him  there.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  again,  not 
only  is  the  same  gallant  fellow' s  posi- 
tion as  director  of  the  Beresu  Rubber  j 
Company  gone,  but  charges  of  immoral-  ! 
ity  and  drunkenness  have  been  openly 
brought  against  him  at  a  meeting  of 
the'  furious  shareholders— charges  which 
we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  how  he 
is  going  to  rebut.   But  the  author  knows; 
and  just  before  the   certain   falls  the 
woman  who  has  loved  him  through  thick 
and  thin  comes  to  him,  teUs  him  that 
she  has  left  her  husband,  that  hence- 
forth she  will  live  with  and  tor  him, 
that  m  her  ey^s  he  has  always  been 
perfect,   and   that  he  will  rehabilitate 
himself  triumphantly  in   those  of  the 
world.  ,And,  upon  that,  down  comes  the 
curtain.       e  may  all  have  wished  for  a 
fifth  act  in  which  to  see  the  rehabilita- 
tion   accomplished,    but    that    it  was 
achieved  the  author  makes  us  feel  sure. 
Thus  is  optimism  catching;  and  thus  is 
the  strain  of  the  days  through  which  we 
are  now  living  cunningly  physick'd  by 
Michael  Orme— who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
lady,  and  a  further  illustration  of  the 
folly  of  many  of  our  managers  in  leav- 
ing our  splendid  women  dramatists  so 
severelv  and  so  rudely  alone.  'Those 
Who  Sit  in  Judgment,'  however,  is  more 
than  the  delineation  of  a  rubber  pros- 
pector's disasters  on  the  Gold  Coast.  It 
gives  us  in  its  first  act  a  picture  of  an 
evening  party.  In  some  dreadful  suburb  f 
called  Clapworth,  in  which  the  talk  and  i 
bearing  of  tne  various  guests  kept  Sat-  , 
urdav's  audience  vastly  diverted;  andj 
in  the  last  act  the  meeting  of  the  share-  . 
holders  is  admirably  done.    But  best  o£  | 
all  is  the  delineation  of  the  heroine, 
Margaret    Mears,    the    quiet,    patient.  \ 
deeply  conscientious  wife  of  a  raspmg  | 
and  prosperous  Clapworth  solicitor,  a  jj 
tragic  victim,  who  turns  at  last,  rends  | 
her  spouse  with  a  few  pointed  sentences 
and  leaves  Him  for  Trent.   This  charac 


JNatUre  reputation    in    European    ter  seemer  to  us  quite  perfectly  drawn. 

and  Its  very  faint  manifestations  of  pas- 
sion only  rendered  the  final  step  the 
more  interesting:.  We  wonder  ho-v  Mi- 
chael and  his  Margaret  got  along.  As 
acted  bv  Sir  George  Alexander  and  that 
delicate  artist.  Miss  Henrietta  Watson, 
they  supplied  Saturday's  audience  with 
at  least  a  dozen  interesting  problems, 
upon  which  in  more  light-hearted  times 
we  should  have  liked  to  discourse.  But 
we  have  given  our  readers  the  hint— 
the  plav  Is  one  to  be  seen.  All  we  can 
add  Is  that  we  hope,  they  will  act  upon 

**Miss  Gaby  Deslys  succeeded  Miss  El- 
sie Janis  at  the  Palace.  "So  do  the 
stars  fight  in  their  courses  for  the  Pal- 
ace." The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Sept.  22 
adds:  "Useful  assistance  Is  also  given 
V,,,  M,-..;=  .  .\rthur  Wimperis  aiKl  Hart- 
who  have  w  '  • ' 


cities  and  now  has  important  engage- 
ments in  this  country,  is  passionately 
addicted  to  ice  cream  soda.  "I'm  glad 
to  get  home,"  said  Mr.  Gittelson,  "if 
only  for  the  privilege  of  again  getting 
an  ice  cream  soda.  •  »  *  Since  I've 
been  back  I  think  I  have  tried  every 
fountain  that  I  have  passed."  Mr.  Git- 
tpi.son  also  remarked;  "I  play  to  please 
n  self." 

.Musical  America  also  acquaints  ns 
■iMth  the  private  life  of  the  romantic 
Flonzaley  quartet.  Mr.  Betti  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  reading:  Mr.  Ara  finds 
delight  in  calisthenics,  horseback  riding 
and  walking;  Mr.  Pochon  would  like 
to  spend  his  days  In  musicai  composi- 
tion; Mr.  d'Archambeau  smokes  a  corn- 
cob pipe  and  searches  out  mushrooms. 

Mr.  Theodore  Splerlng.  violinist  and 
conductor,  leaving  Berlin  for  New  Yn 
farewelled  the  public  In  an  open  lettt 


Among  the  composition.'^ 
to  be  played  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra  of  New 
York  for  the  first  time  by 
that    orchestra    are    "Fireworks,"  by 
'-■•iwinsky;     Korngold's  Slnfonletta, 
i:,^er's  Serenade   for  two  orchestras. 
Hadley's     "Lucifer,"     Novak's  Slavic 
5  Suite,    Hinton's    "Endymlon."  Three 
(  members  of  the  orchestra  will  be  repre- 
'sented:  "Meditation,"  by  Burke;  "Orlen- 
:  tal  Temple  Dance,"  by  Laucella;  Fune- 
,    '  ral'    Rhapsody     by    Stahlbcrg.  Other 
plot  of  the  sketch  hinges  upon  the  factl    I  "quasi-noveltles"  will  be  a  suite  by  Sto- 
-w.  ..„„..  „f  „    «...       ,j(„vski,  the  ballet  music  from  "Manru" 


that  having  locked  t^e  door  of  a  flat 
which  he  thinks  of  renting,  the  colonel 
suddenly  finds  himself  confronted  by  a 
lady  of  herculean  jjroportions  in  a  etate 
of  collapse.  As  the  sole  visible  means  of 
bringing  ber  to  he  slips  the  key  down 
her  back.  Here  you  have  what  Fran- 
cisque  Sarcey  used  to  call  the  "scene  a 
faire.'  " 

The  Century  Play  Society  produced 
"Felicia"  in  four  acts,  by  W.  H.  Ab- 
bott, at  the  Court  Theatre,  Sept.  34.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said:  "In  the  first  act 
the  heroine,  to  escape  from  povety,  said 
'No'  to  a  poor  but  honorable  lover,  and 
became  the  niistress  of  a  ricli  man 
whom  she  did  not  even  pretend  to  love. 
In  the  third  act  the  discarded  lover  be- 
came Lord  Zeeborough  or  Zebro.  and  in 
the  fourth  the  heroine  confessed  her 
past  to  him  and  practically  asked  him 
to,  marry  her;  and,  on  his  giving  her  a 
firm   but  regretful  refusal,   she  threw 

■herself  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned, 
and  with  her  the  play  came  to  an  end. 
The  author  appeared  to  find  something 
sympathetic  in  the  lady.  For  our  own 
part  we  were  unable  to  do  so.  She 
seemed  quite  a  common  little  female 
cad,  ready,  ampng  other  things,  to  'be- 
come a  man's  mistress  one  year  and 
'round  on  him'  the  next  for  'deceiving' 
her.  Miss  Octavia  Kenmore  played  the 
part  witli  her  accustomed  earnestness, 
and  at  the  end  of  fhe  evening  the  au- 
thor was  called  and  cheered.  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's dialogue  often  showed  aptitude 
for  the  theatre,  and  his  play  certainly 
has  a  progressive  interest  of  sorts;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  work,  we  fancy,  is 
of  a  type  over  which  the  public  just 

'  now  are  apt  to  be  rather  impatient. 
The  sympathfetic  but  commercial 
amoureuse  seems  a  little  'off-color'  as  a 

i  study  in  times  such  as  the  present.  By 
and  by.  perhaps,  when  the  finer  reali- 
ties have  ceased  to  dominate  life,  our 

.  Imerest  in  the  morbid  will  return  and 
l''elicia  will  have  her  day." 

"A  Dark  Secret"  was  produced  on 
Sept.  -'I  at  the  New  Middlesex.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  Regan  by  saying  t  nt 
some  of  the  audience  had  good  rc;  i 
for  expecting  the  secret  to  be  "reveal 
according  to  program,  in  the  last  scene, 
as  a  huge  jolie.    "There'  were  all  thei 

elements  that  go  to  make  ono  of  those] 
capital  farces  that  Mr.  Raleigh  fashions 
'  out  of  tlie  most  blood-curdling  melo-  j 
drama  at  the  actors'  garden  party  every  , 
year— a    wicked    uncle    with    a    pious  , 
tongue,  forged  deeds,  a  kidnapped  hero-  ( 
ine,  poisoned  coffee  and  a  haunted  tower  I 
chamber   with    a    secret   panel  where] 
murder  is  committed,  among  the  rest. 
A  cruel  governess  there  was  also,  who 
spoke  in  broken  French  and  was  given 
to  pinching  the  pretty  and  helpless  hero- 
jine:  while  the  illiterate  villain  (a  son, 
needless  to  say,  of  the  wicked  uncle; 
capped  his  many  vallanles  by  attempt- 
i  ing  to  win  the  Diamond  Sculls  at  Henley 
•  by  a  foul  against  a  hero  whose  athletic 
prowess  could  be  left  in  no  doubt,  seeing 
■  that  he  collapsed  in  the  approved  fash-  j 
ion  at  the  close  of  the  race  in  a  realistic  ; 
up-river  water  scene.  Happily,  the  hero-  | 
ine  not  only  had  such  a  sweetheart,  but,  I 
in  addition,  a  stepsister,  who,  despite 
immersion  in  the  moat  surrounding  the 
haunted  tower,  succeeded  at  last  in  res- 
cuing her  from  a  position  where  her 
blood  naturally  enough  ran  cold.   It  'was 
at  this  point  that  some  of  the  audience 
fully  expected  that  the  author  would 
,,  reveal  his  'Dark  Secret'  as  a  burlesque 
upon  melodrama  of  the  'Dumb  Man  of! 
Manchester'  and   'The  Mad  Barber  of  . 
Fleet  Street'  order;  but  the  fall  of  the; 
curtain  before  a  not  unfriendly  audience 
f-  disappointed    these    kind  expectations. 
1  With  the  material  in  hand  Mr.  George 
J  Langdon  made  a  capital  wicked  uncle, 
v,-l>'!<,  .Mi^s  .Mice  Howos.  m     tli.-,  cir'  lirr,i- 
,  t  ^  liainiin- 


d" Albert's  overture  to  "The  Improvisa- 
tor," Bizet's  "Roma"  Suite,  Debussy's 
'  "Children's  Corner."  Dvorak's  Scherzo 
Caprlccioso.  d'Indy's  "Istar."  There  will 
!  be  special  Wagner  and  Tschalkowsky 
;  programs.    Among  the  soloists  engaged 
I  are  Lucrezia  Borl.  Alma  Gluck.  Lucille 
'  Weingartner-Marcel,   Julia    Culp,  Pas- 
quale    Amato,    Fritz    Kreisler.  Efram 
Zimbalist,  Arrlgo  Serato,  Jacques  Thi- 
baud,  Leo  Schulz,  Eleanor  Spencer,  Ger- 
maine  Schnitzer,  Ferrucclo  Busonl,  Os- 
sip  Gabrilowltsch.   Carl  Friedberg  and 
David   Sapirstein.     In  addition,  Kitty 

Cheatham  will  entertain  children  at  two 
concerts. 

The  Symphony  orchestra  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Damrosch  conductor,  will  give  elghl 
Friday  and  16  .Sunday  afternoon  con- 
certs. The  soloists  ■will  be  Alma  GlUck. 
Harold  Bauer.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Olive 
Fremstad,  Ferrucclo  Busonl,  Fritz 
Kreisler,  Elena  Gerhardt,  Schumann- 
Heink.  Frank  Gittelson,  j^osef  Hofmann, 
Emilio  de  Gogorza,  Leonard  Berwick, 
Carl  Flesch,  Ossip  Gabrllovi'itsch,  Alex- 
ander Saslavsky  and  George  Barrere. 
Among  the  works  to  be  performed  are: 
A  comedy  overture,  "Pierrot,"  by  Ban- 
t.ock;  "Sadko,"  by  Rlmsky-Korsakoft; 
an  overture,  "Polyeucte,"  by  Dukas; 
"Cockaigne,"  by  Elgar;  "The  Swan," 
by  Sibelius;  "Death  and  Transfigura- 
tion," by  Strauss,  and  "Les  Fetes 
d'Hebe,"  by  Rameau;  symphonies  by 
Beethoven,  Brahms.  Mendelssohn,  Mo- 
zart, Schubert,  Schumann  and  Salnt- 
Saens.  Some  of  the  novelties  are: 
"Islamen,"  by  Balakireff;  "British  Folk 
Music  and  Dances,"  by  Grainger;  "St. 
Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds."  by 
Liszt;  "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  by  Ravel; 
"Le  Festin  de  I'Araignee,"  by  Roussel; 
"Scherzo,"  "Le  Joll  Jcu  de  Furet,"  by 
Roger  Ducasse.  A  Brahms  program  will 
Include  the  co-operation  of  Fritz  Kreis- 
ler In  the  violin  concerto,  and  a  pro- 
gram will  be  devoted  to  an  illustration 
of  the  development  of  ballet  music  in 
I  France  from  .  the  time  o£  Rameau  to 
Ravel.  A  program  of  Bohemian  music 
n  ill  Include  a  pastoral  suite  by  Dvorak, 
new  here,  and  a  piece  by  Suk.  As  the 
piano  concertos  of  Chopin  have  not 
been  heard  in  the  concerts  of  the  society 
for  several  years  the  E  minor  will  be 
played  by  Mr.  Hofmann  and  the  F 
minor  by  Mr.  Busoni. 

Josef  Selling  has  compiled  three  vol- 
Mmes  of  anecdotes  about  music  and  mu- 
sicians. "Das  musikalisch-hlstorlsche 
Anekdoten  buechlein,"  published  by  J, 
;  C.  Huber  of  Diessen  vor  Muenchen. 

Job.  Halvorsen  has  arranged  Ole  Bull's 
"La  Melancolia"  for  string  quintet.  W. 
Hansen  (Copenhagen  and  Leipsic)  pub- 
lish it. 

Alfred  Merowitsch  has  arranged 
Mehul's  piano  sonata,  op.  1,  No.  3,  for 
s:oncert  use. 

Felix  Nowowiejski's  Legend  for  violin 
and  piano  or  orchestra  is  characterized 
as  a  brilliant  show  piece  that  will  make 
a  greater  effect  with  the  orchestra  than 
with  the  piano.  The  scoring  calls  for  a 
complete  modern  orchestra  with  harp 
and  Glockenspiel. 

Bote  &  Bock  of  Berlin  publish  these 
"Patriotic  Pieces"  for  the  benefit  o( 
needy  families  of  warriors:  "Gott 
Kaiser.  Vaterland,"  verses  by  Georg 
von  Huelsen,  music  by  Leo  Blech; 
"Ueber'n  Rhein"  (Garde-Marsch),  verses 
by  Hans  Brennert.  music  by  Victor  Hol- 
laender;  "Kriegsraketen,"  a  patriotic 
wreath  of  melodies  by  A.  Conradi.  newly 
arranged  for  1914  by  Victor  Hollaender. 

M.  Quatrelles-Lepine  is  the  author  of 
a  new  biography  of  Cherubini,  "Notes 
et  documents  inedits."  Family  docu- 
ments were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
biographer,  who  has  thus  been  able  to 
add  to  the  nresept  infomi.ition  .iho-;; 
thft  com.nn.*iftr!a.  nrtvale 


istrations,  som 
[■  L.  :u..s  ;      llie  composer,  wIm  lud  no 
■ans  talent  as  a  draughtsman. 
.'  he  Union  of  Berlin  Musicians  has  a<3- 
■cssed  a  petition  to  the  magrlstrsicy  of 
city  appealing  for  aid.    The  peti- 
■rs  state  that  in  consequence  of  U".e 
mr   almost  all  the  Berlin  musicians, 
bout  2200  in  number,  are  without  em- 
loyment.    The  only  exceptions  are  the 
lembers  of  the  roj'al  orchestra  of  the 
lerlin   Philharmonic   Society,   and  the 
3w  who  perform  in  cafes— at  reduced 
?es.     The    only    remedial  measure 
gested    by   the   petitioners    is  that 
lose  government  officials  who  are  also 
uiateur   musicians    be   no    longer  al- 
lowed, at  least  while  the  war  lasts,  to 
a-ease   their  income   by  playing  in 
'es.  to  the  detriment  of  professional 
isicians.    The  municipal  council  has. 
Us  reply,  expressed  its  inability  to 
i  Omply  with  this  request,  inasmuch  as, 
1  n  the'  first  place,  most  go^-ernment  em- 
'  .loves  are  in  the  field:  and  in  the  second 
Place    to   prohibit  the   few  remaining 
.n>-s  who  happen  to  be  nrusicians  from 
idling  to  their  Income  in  the  manner 
iientioned  would  involve  a  cruel  hard- 
hip.     "Only   such    officials,"    say  the 
aaglstrates,    "who    are    in  pecuniary 
traits   receive   permission   zum  musl- 
ieren."— Niew  YorJc  Kvening  Post. 

Andreas  Dippel  will  open  his  season 
f  opera  comique  at  the  Forty-fourth 
Uieet  Theatre,  New  York,  on  -Oct.  19. 
'he  first  production  will  be  "The  Lilac 
Jomino,"  by  Charles  Cuvillier,  a  young 
i'rench  composer,  who  completed  the 
•ork  just  before  being  called  to  the 
iront.  He  is  with  the  forces  near  Ver- 
.un.  The  original  book  is  by  Emerich 
on  Gatti  and  Bela  Jenbach.  The  adapta- 
ion  into  English  was  made  by  Harry  B. 
;mith.  The  English  lyrics  were  written 
,y  Robert  B.  Smith.  The  scenes  are  at 
«ce  during  the  carnival  period  of  last 
'pring.  A  special  feature  of  the  operetta 
H  a  musical  intermezzo  characterizing 
life  along  the  Riviera.  During  the 
,  ing  of  the  intermezzo,  a  natural  col- 
.  d  film  will  show  the  various  episodes 
f  the  carnival. 
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M.   Henri  Marechal, 
continuing    his  pleas- 
ant   reminiscences  in 
Le   Menestrel,   tells  a 
Dominoes  story     about     Gounod  | 
laying  dominoes  at  the  house  of  the  '. 
etired    comedian.    Regnler,    who    like  | 
Jharles  Lamb's   immortal  whist-loving  ; 
riend  believed  in   "the  rigar    of    the  , 
arpe."    Gounod  took  only  a  moderate 
nterest,  and  he,  as  other  frequenter.-; 
f  the  house,  played  chiefly  to  please 
ihe  old  gentleman. 

'One  night,  four  of  us  sat  down.  Reg- 
iier,  Gounod,  Blanchard  and  I.  Regnier, 
irlth  his  eyes  shining,  happy  at  seeing 
hree  faithful  friends,  promised  hlm- 
elf  a  master  game.  But  let  me  put 
he  scene,"  says  Marechal,  "into  dia- 
ogue." 

Regnier — There  Gounod,  you  are 
Jlanchard's  partner.  Marechal.  you  and 
play  together.  Attention.  I  put  down 
ix-four.  It's  your  turn,  Gounod. 
Gounod  (after  having  examined  his 
ileces  for  a  long  time  and  putting  them 
•n  the  table) — Have  you  observed.  m\ 
lear  Regnier,  that  books  which  cannot 
read  several  times  between  long 
)erlod3  of  years,  are,  as  a  rule,  master- 
jleces? 

Regnier  (disconcerted).  Yes— there  arc 
tates  ,of  mind — but,  my  dear  Gounod 
recovering  his  liveliness),  we  are  play- 
ng  dominoes  and  I've  put  down  the  six- 
bur.   It's  your  turn.  i 

Gounod — O,  yea.  I  beg  pardon  (taking 
IP  the  pieces,  loking  at  them  for  a  long 
nne  and  putting  them  back  on  the 
able.)  Take  for  example  La  Fontaine's 
':ibles,  which  you  recite  so  well,  m>;  dear 
a  gnier.  When  one  Is  a  child  one  sees 
II  them  only  the  lamb  and  the  wolf,  the 
turk  and  the  frogs;  at  25  one  begins 
,  I  discover  something  else  in  them ;  at 
,'<  one  is  struck  by  the  wealth  of  ob- 

ivation,  by  profound  moral  lessons 
ummed  up  in  two  lines — don't  you  think 

Regnier — No  doubt,  no  doubt.  Ah !  La 
-'ontaine!  Certainly  it  is — but  Blanch- 
you  say  nothing.  You're  going  to 
;top  mc  with  the  four  or  the  six.  And 
,-ou.  Marechal,  you,  too,  are  quiet ;  with 
.■our  trick  of  getting  rid  of  doubles — 
t's  a  good  system — you  would  like  to 
ut  your  double-six  there?  But.  Gounod, 
/ou  are  not  going  to  let  him  do  it?  He 
~nrely  has  it.    It's  your  tui-n.  Six-four. 

Gounod  (taking  up  the  pieces,  looking 
It  them  attentively,  holding  them  in  his 
eft  hand  and  gesturing  with  the  right)— 
X  is  well  known  that  Aesop  and  Phaed- 
■uf  inspired  La  Fontaine;  but  what  poet 
vould  have  had  that  clearness  of  ex- 
ire.ssion.  that  conc>.=e  way  of  putting 
.hings?   Moliere— perhaps. 

Regnier  (silent,  with  a  distracted  air, 
)eating  a  tattoo  on  the  table)— Vou,  you, 

^ou,  you,  you  

Gounod  (more  and  more  immersed  in 

hr-  game)— Let's  see,  let's  see— six-four 
\  Iiat?  But  I  can't  play. 
.\nd  In  this  way  a  hundred  of  domi- 
"  .s,  begun  about  9  o'clock,  kept  us  to 
he  hour  of  going  to  bed. 


:iie 
New 


Musical  composition 
has  entered  on  a  stage 
of     so     remarkable  a 

Methods  r*'"^        "  ^ 

ter  for  no  surprise  that 
::<io<l  deal  of  bewilderment  exists  and 
stionlngs  arise  ;ia  to  what  the  future 
s  In  Ktore  for  us.    The  changes  are 
;  •-  I-     "I'l-n  at  any  other 


.\'--eping  In  chuj-n- 1 -.  i  ,  ii.'" 
versal  in  their  extent.  In  the  work  | 
of  the  half-dozen  or  so  revolutionaries 
one  finds  traces  of  an  endeavor  to  dis- 
pense with  all  the  outer  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  musical  art.  The 
old  terms  no  longer  apply,  and.  Indeed, 
criticism  from  the  old  standpoint  is 
practically  an  Impossibility. 

Listening  to  the  pianoforte  pieces  of  M. 
Leo  Ornstein  the  other  night  one  had, 
frankly,  to  forego  all  ideas  of  compari- 
son and  relation  with  existing  works  of 
art  because  the  only  thing,  practically, 
in  common  was  the  mere  fact  that  the 
achievements  were  expressed  through 
the  same  medium  of  notes  of  the  piano- 
forte. The  sounds  were  musical  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  were  created  by  a 
musical  instrument.  Such  compositions 
cannot  be  referred  to  one's  conscious- 
ness of  what  is  beautiful  or  not,  what 
appeals  to  or  offends  the  ae'sthetic  sense. 
It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  madman,  an  eccentric,  a 
seeker  after  sensation.  But  does  such  a 
judgment  explain  what  has  6very  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  wide  and  extensive 
movement?  The  definition  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  art,  after  all,  is  no  such  eaey 
matter. 

When  Schoenberg's  music  was  first 
played  in  London  the  movement  was 
then,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  it  was 
concerned,  quite  limited.  Now,  however, 
further  examples  have  come  to  light. 
Scriabine  and  Stravinsky  are  in  the 
running,  and  at  the  Aeolian  Hall  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  two 
young  Hungarian  composers  are  doing 
in  the  same  dii-ection.  Of  this  coterie 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ornstein 
is  the  most  consistent,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  in  his  rhythms  he  is  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  past.  But  the  chief 
point  is  that  we  are  beginning  to  know 
something  about  the  tendencies  now, 
and  we  ought  soon  to  be  able  to  gather 
together  a  few  facts,  a  few  criteria 
whereby  to  gradually  form  some  definite 
opinions. 

It  is.  perhaps,  doubtful  whether  those 
brought  up  on  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Wagner,  Strauss  and  Debussy  can  ever 
be  able  to  really  get  at  the  heart  of  a 
movement  such  as  this,  if  it  exists;  it  Is 
more  for  those  who  are  still  undergoing 
their  training  and  who  hear  these  works 
while  their  minds  are  fresh  and  unen- 
cumbered with  the  prejudices  of  years 
of  unalloyed  delight  in  the  music  of  the 
19th  century.  That  is  to  say,  apprecia- 
tion is  necessarily  connected  with  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  beauty,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  forget  these  last  in  endeavor- 
ing to  disentangle  the  aesthetic  meaning 
of  the  latest  experiments.  We  can  ana- 
lyze the  music  of  the  past  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  explain  why  we  like  it;  we 
can  realize  that  the  sounds  of  nature, 
the  overtones  of  the  harmonic  series, 
find  their  artistic  counterpart.  But  the 
"Futurists."  if  they  can  justify  their 
"harmony"  on  the  overtone  basis,  will 
have  to  fall  back  on  those  which  occur 
right  at  the  top.  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  outside  of  the  range  of  the 
ordinary  ear. 

This  being  so.  it  seems  obviously  im- 
possible to  listen  to  their  works  from 
the  same  standpoint,  and,  indeed,  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  frankly  con- 
sider their  output  as  being  a  really  new 
art.  the  artistic  arrangement  of  noises 
,  rather  than  of  musical  sounds.  And.  if 
.  so.  possibly  they  might  do  better  if  they 
.I'ppcnsPd  with  musical  instruments  and 
ill  '--.(tfd  others  for  themselves  which 
luoiiMced  sounds  of  irregular  vibrations, 

such  being  the  essential  and  radical  dif- 
ference between  musical  sound  and 
noise.  Howefver,  thJs  is  all  in  the  air  foi" 
the  time  being:.  Meanwhile,  one  can  but 
be  extremely  interested;  Indeed,  the 
movement  is  having)  at  any  rate,  one 
excellent  effect.  It  is  qulokly  throwing 
Into  the  shade  muslo  which  has  depend- 
ed chiefly  for  Its  effect  upon  technical 
brilliance. 

We  are  necessarily  bored  more  than 
ever  with  the  work  of  men  who  have 
little  to  say,  in  spite  of  thetr  elaboration 
of  treatment,  the  work,  that  is,  which 
Intends  to  deal  with  music  as  we  know 
the  art,  with  contrasts  of  discord  and 
concord,  with  melodic  patterns  of  a  re- 
cognizable design,  with  rhythmic  for- 
mulae demanding  and  receiving  a  corre- 
sponding answer  to  the  statement ;  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  falling  away 
in  our  affection  for  thie  classical  master- 
works.  The  revival  of  Liszt's  "Faust" 
symphony  the  other  day  served  as  a 
good  object  lesson  of  the  failure  of  tech- 
nique without  fine  invention.  The  day 
will  come,  doubtless,  when  people  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  readily  enough 
between  the  relative  value  of  the  work 
of  the  "Futurists"  just  as  now  we.^kno'W 
the  difference  between  the  wor^c  of  tha 
men  of  the  "music-of-the-future"  school. 
But,  as  said  before,  at  present  the» 
change  In  method  is  far  more  revolution- 
ai-y  than  that  of  the  days  of  Wagner, 
Liszt  and  Berlioz,  and  there  was  fai 
less  excuse  for  the  anti-Wagner  crusada 
than  for  the  anti-Futurist. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


anu  as  he  was  one  ot  the  few  great  ineB 
who  wrote  at  length  about  his  theoriel 
we  have  in  hia  case  a  personaJ  state« 
ment  of  the  difficulties  he  experienced^ 
That,  however,  is  all  past  history  now, 
and  in  the  result,  as  everyone  knows, 
there  le  In  existence  a  school  of  dra< 
ratlc  singing  of  amazing  force  an() 
which  is  almost  entirely  due  to  hil 
great  works  for  the  stage. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  Wagnerian  misunder« 
standing  was  caused  by  faulty  interpre. 
tation.  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  tha 
present  "futuristic"  music  would  bq 
more  intelligible  were  its  performance 
entirely  sympathetic.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  for  instance,  that  M.  Leo  Orn- 
stein's  music  would  sound  anything  lik« 
so  effective  if  played  by  any  one  but  th« 
composer  himself.  He  is  veiy  fortunata 
In  being  so  skilful  a  pianist.  Then,  witH 
all  respect  to  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  Herr  Arnold 
Schoenberg's  five  orc'.cstral  pieces  mad« 
a  better  impression  iK'hen  given  undel 
the  composer's  own  direction.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. Another  lies  in  the  actual  execu- 
tion, in  what  is  required  from  a  purely 
technical  point  of  view  from  the  execu- 
tants. 

Richard  Strauss  has  been  a  great  in- 
ventor in  this  respect;  his  music  has  sel 
demands  upon  the  skill  of  orchestral 
players  such  as  have  never  been  mada 
before  in  certain  well-defined  directions. 
Since  Wagner  no  one  has  advanced  tha 
technique  of  the  orchestra  so  greatly. 
And  In  his  operas  he  has  done  much  thg 
same  for  the  singers.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, one  feels  that  the  advantage  19 
rather  a  one-sided  affair.  The  concen- 
tration upon  technique  has  a  decided 
danger  in  its  effect  upon  the  more  emo- 
tional qualities  of  interpretation,  and  il 
It  is  found  that  first-rate  Straussian 
singers  are  not  equally  good  in  othet 
kinds  of  music  the  reason  may  possiblj 
i  lie  in  this  fact.  Such  differences  ari 
I  purely  temporary  in  their  extent;  aftei 
i  the  new  style  has  been  acquired  and  as- 
I  similated  the  good  in  it  and  the  banefit 
to  be  derived  from  it  go  into  the  com- 
imon  stock  of  the  requirements  of  th« 
!  interpretative  art. 

It  is  a  well  enough  known  fact  ho\i 
much  latter-day  conducting  owes  to  th< 
example  set  by  Wagner  many  years  ago 
and  when  Richter  was  at  the  height  o) 
his  fame  he  excelled  just  as  much)  ic 
the  Beethoven  symphony  as  he  did  in 
Wagner  opera.  Whether  the  fine  Strauss 
conductors  of  today  are  equally  happy  it 
both  modern  and  classical  schools  i3| 
perhaps,  not  so  certain.  But — at  anj 
rate,  as  far  ,  as  execution  goes — no  per- 
formance of  a  Mozart  or  Beethioven  sym. 
phony  is  wanting.  The  conductors  knoM 
that  every  reliance  can  be  placed  upoi) 
the  personnel  of  the  orchestra  for  com- 
plete accuracy.  Passages  once  considered 
difficult  are  now  thought  nothing  of  lE 
comparison  with  what  is  necessai'y  to  b( 
achieved  elsewhere.  Tine  spirit  of  th« 
interpretation,  however,  is  another  mat- 
ter, and  perhaps  until  modem  music  ha| 
fallen  into  the  place  it  is  ultimately  de- 
stined to  occupy,  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
pect its  brilliant  exponents  to  be  aj 
sympathetic  elsewhere. 

The  case  of  Brahms  is  rather  different, 
One  feels  sure  that  he  was  badly  inter- 
preted in  the  early  days  save  for  such 
leaders  as  Joachim,  who  did  so  much  foi 
the  violin  concerto,  now  one  of  the  mos( 
popular  works  of  the  kind,  and  Pritj 
Steinbach,  who  lately  has  shown  so  ex- 
ceptional  an  understanding  of  the  sym- 
phonies. Brahms's  technique  certainlj 
had  some  novel  aspects;  but  the  differ- 
ences were  .much  more  concerned  witb 
factors  of  rhythm,  phrasing  and  th( 
like  than  with  problems  of  execution  in 
say,  extensions  of  the  instrumental  com- 
pass or  passages  of  a  highly  florid  and 
ornate  nature,  except  in  the  pianoforte 
music,  perhaps,  where  the  style  ofteij 
involves  a  method  of  some  difficulty  and 
even  awkwardness  to  those  brought  uj 
on  Chopin  and  Liszt. 

Familiarity  now,  however,  has  been  a 
saving  factor,  and  complete  sympathy  oi 
presentation,  though,  of  course,  desira- 
ble enough,  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 
Exactly  the  same,  by  the  way,  might  be 
said  of  Bach's  music,  where  the  correct 
style  of  performance  always  involves 
similar  and  somewhat  rare  qualifica- 
tionstions.  But' as  for  music  of  today, 
as  far  as  one  can  tell,  a  very  high  tech- 
nical equipment  appears  to  be  the  prime 
necessity,  and  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
seri'e  how  there  always  seem  to  be  ex- 
ecutants ready  to  take  up  the  newest 
movements.  Whenever  pure  effect  is  in 
question  one  may  feel  pretty  sure  that 
it  will  not  be  any  lack  of  skill  which  will 
give  the  composers  cause  to  complain. 
No  one  seems  to  say  nowadays  of  pas- 
sages that  they  are  unplayable  or  un- 
singable,  as  was  said  of  a  famous  pas- 
sage in  a  Schubert  symphony  or  of 
W^agner's  vocal  parts,  and  it  is  satis- 
I  factory  enough  that  in  England,  espe- 
j  daily  on  the  instrumental  side,  our  ar- 
j  tists  are  ready  for  anything. 


Composers  Recent  develop-- 

ments   In   the  art 
and  ot  musical  compo- 

Interpretation::::-  ^'"'^^i 

expansion  In  that  of  performance.  Th< 
two  as  a  matter  of  fact  must  necessarily 
go  together,  although  naturally  enough 
the  latter  lags  behind,  seeing  that  th« 
Imaginative  flights  of  the  composer! 
cannot  be  Immediately  perceived  bj 
even  the  most  discerning.     It  was  al' 


1 


i  V 

"ON  WITH  THE  DANCE" 


will  sf.  iMncers, 
youn.§  or  unl.  aic  t.i'iiijj:,  ,ind  im- 
piessively  introduced  to  the  exjjcctant 
and  light-footeJ  young  viiomen,  iiiat- 
lons  and  any  elderly  lady  that  wishes 
to  renew  her  youth  and  indulge  her- 
self in  agreeable  and  salutary  exer- 
cise. 

Many  men  are  shy  in  spite  of  a 
broad  chest  and  authoritative  whis- 
kerage.     The.v  are  eager  to  dance, 
but  they  feel  it  would  be  a  liberty  to 
invite  an  unknown  girl.    They  dread 
a    rebuff.      Some    years    ago    when ' 
Shooting  the  Chutes  was  a  popular 
amusement  in  Boston  formality  was 
w  aived  and  agreeable  acquaintance-  | 
ship  was  thus  formed.    Tlio  sugges- 
tion of  possible  a'j'ji'.lcnl  wits  I'vrhui's 
a  bond.    The  excitement  led  men  and 
women  to  be  natural.    Young  men, 
recently  from  the  country,  or  visitors 
without  letters  of   introiluction  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  the  tradi- 
tional stiffness  and  coldness  of  Bos- 
tonians. 

But  the  dance,  even  when  it  is 
wildly,  deliriously  modern,  is  still  sub- 
ject to  rules  and  regulations.  In  Bos- 
ton itself  there  are  dance  halls  where 
formality  rules.  It  is  expected — at 
least  in  one  of  them  frequented  by  our 
"best  people" — that  a  male  dance" 
should  bring  his  partner  or  already 
j  be  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
tlancers  on  the  floor.  In  these  halls 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
of  all  sight.5 — a  male  wall  flower. 

In  London,  not  long  before  England 
declared  war,  the  subject  of  introduc- 
tions at  dances  was  thoughtful!'.'  dis- 
cussed in  the  newspapeis.  Sir  Philip 
Burne- Jones  was  a  stickler  for  the 
proprieties.  He  liinted  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  master  of  ceremonieJ, 
who  has  been  described  as  a  ''pom- 
pous and  futile  personage  who  casts 
over  a  ballroom  the  gloomy  atmos- 
phere of  'correctness'  and  punctilio. 
Some  preferred  the  atmosphere  of 
independence,  especially  at  dances  in 
private  houses,  where  an  invitation 
should  be  sufficient  introduction  to 
all  v.-ho  have  accepted  similar  invita- 
tion.';. One  writer  put  it:  "The  fair 
j. dancer,  or  would-be  dancer,  would  at 
1  resent  look  with  horror  upon  the 
mere  man  who  asked  her  for  a  dance 
before  ho  had  gone  through  the 
senseless  formality  of  getting  a  third 
party'to  recite  to  her — quite  inaudibly 
— his  name.  Very  often  the  thirl 
party  does  not  even  know  the  name 
which  he  must  recite.'' 

A  chaperon  in  Maiden  or  Boston 
may  meet  with  one  difficulty,  tlie 
young  man  may  object  to  an  intro- 
duction to  ."^ome  plain  girl  anxious 
for  a  partner.  If  New  Englanders  are 
often  shy  through  self-consciousness, 
they  are'also  often  unreasonable.  The 
grace  of  a  dancer  is  not  in  her  face. 


The  Boston  Theatre  Opera  Company 
gave  its  first  Sunday  night  concert  last 
evening  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

The  assisting  artists  were  Mmes. 
Miriam  Ardini  and  Mary  Desmond  and 
Messrs.  Florian,  di  Crescenzo,  Vanni 
I  and  Gallazzi.  The  accompanist  was  J. 
'  Craig  Kelly. 

The  program  was  of  a  popular  nature. 
Including  familiar  operatic  arias  and 
songs. 

I  Miss  Ardinl's  brilliant  and  well 
■schooled  voice  was  heard  to  excellent 
jadvantage  in  "Ah!  fors'e  lul"  from  "La 
iTravlata."  She  displayed  fluency,-,  taste 
jand  a  sound  technic. 

Miss  Mary  Desmond,  a  contralto,  with 
ja  voice  o^  pleasing  quality,  sang  Leon- 
cavallo's "Ave  Maria"  effectively. 

Mr.  Plorlan's  selections  Included 
Mozart's  "In  diesen  helllgen  Hallen" 
and  "The  Skipper."  Mr.  Gallazzi  sang 
the  prologue  from  "Pagliacci"  with  fltiel 
spirit. 

Mr.  dl  Crescenzo's  singing  of  "Spiritu  ' 
Gentil"  from  "La  Favorita"  and  "La 
Donna  Mobile"  was  loudly  applauded, 
j  There  was  hearty  applause  for  all  the 
I  artists  and  each  singer  graciously 
added  to  the  program.  There  was  an 
aud'        jnf  fair  size. 


j  Some  time  ago  the  directors  cf  the 
(Maiden  Women's  Civic  League  drew 
up  a  petition  to  oe  presented  to  the 
Maiden  city  council  asking  for  an 
ordinance  to  compel  owners  of  lance 
halls  to  provide  chaperons.  The  idea 
is  an  excellent  one  if  the  chaperons 


.Mr.  Justin  H.  Shaw  In  the  New  York 
Sunday  Call  dilates  on  the  "stagnating 
influence"  of  the  "classics."  The.  word 
"stagnating"  is  in  a  headline,  and  was 
perhaps  not  Mr.  Shaw's  choice,  but  in 
his  commendation  of  Mr.  Albert  Mor- 
dell's  book,  "The  Shifting  of  Literary 
Values."  Mr.  Shaw  thus  frees  his  mind: 


13: 


i  he  dangerous  Influence  of  some  ol 
i  lHSdU-s  mentioned,  when  they  are 
,  nsldeied  as  the  hiKhe«t  types  of  Ideal- 

lic  thought,  will  be  appreciated  by 
,ory  one  who  has   not  been  wholly 

Inded  ijy  the  cult  books  that  have 
,.Iit  iho  world  Into  Jabbering  sects  and 

.ide  them  the  veritable  worshipp'>rs  of 

,l>er-«nd-lnk  totems  and  tbeologkal 
i  oks," 


An  Old  Romance. 

,11  spite  of  .Mes-srs.  Shaw  and  Mordell 
,    advise  any  one  who  is  Interested 
1  the  conduct  of  the  war  now  raging— 
..-  baseball  games  will  soon  be  over— 
read  an  old  book,  the  "Cyropaedia," 
one  Xenophon.  a  military  man  of 
me  repute  in  his  day.  who  led  a  re 


tersKf  1  ho  list  n 

as  a  ■  Ml'.  Dakyiis  i. ne.  '  .N  ' 
looting,  an  order  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, Napier.  WoLseley." 

The  Russians  In  Gaiicia  mislit  heed 
the  words  of  Cyrus  when  returning 
cavalry  told  lilm  that  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  enemy  was  inhabited,  and 
full  of  sheep  and  goats  and  cattle 
1  and  horses,  and  rich  in  corn  and 
every  good  thing.  "Then  there  arc 
two  matters  to  which  we  must  attend; 
first,  we  must  become  masters  of  those 
who  own  all  this,  and  next,  we  must 
ensure  tliat  they  do  not  run  away.  A 
well-populated  country  Is  a  rich  posses- 
sion, but  a  deserted  land  will  soon  be- 
come a  desert.  You  have  put  the  de- 
fender."* to  the  sword.  I  know,  and 
rightly— for  that  Is  the  only  safe  road 
to  victory;  but  you  have  brought  in  as 
prisoners  those  who  laid  down  their 
arms 

And   to   lhe.se   prisoners  Cyrus  said: 


I  I  make  the  Ink  run  more  t'reel.V."  In 
,18"!>  patents 'for  fountain  pens  were  oh-! 
talned  in  Knstand  by  Mr.  Pranah.  the 
famous  locksmith,  and  Mr.  Foelsi-h.  who 
also  obtainad  a  patent  for  a  stylographlc 


Willi  yioater  ski 
In   "The  Mouth 


i'il 


pen. 


•Ap!>'<rently    It    was    not  until 


•  at  m  a  masterlv  manner  and  did  not  j  "Gentlemen,  you  owe  it  to  your  own 
It  a  strategic"  movement.    Some  of    obedience  this  day  that  your  lives  are 
'  '  !>"'»i«^e>  safe:  and  for  the  future,  if  you  continue 


about  18iS  that  foiintiiiii  pens  cam"  Into 
anything  approachitig  Ijriieral  u-'e." 
Kven  the  he.st  might  be  iniprovid.  Kin-' 
geih  are  ■•still  smeared,  waist. •(.>al  pook- 
el.s  Rtlll  sudifenly  turn  Into  pools  of  Ink. 

The  Invention  of  the  pen  with  .fteel 
nibs  made  a  greater  sensation.  Lord 
Dudlev  was  .so  please<l  with  liis  first 
stoci  pen  In  1831  tliat  be  unjio  to  Mrs. 
r>ngald  Stewart:  "It  Is  ii  delightful 
thing,  and  1  have  a  great  niiiiU  to  writ* 

I  a  book  upon  the  strength  of  it.  You 
I  that    have    sttjdled    political  economy 
!  will,  of  course,  make  proper  reflection 
I  upon  the  effects  of  this  invention  upon 
\  the  state  of  the  country.    You  see  clear- 
i  ly  that  by  contrasting  the  consumption 
'  of  feathers  it  inust  diminish  the  value 
of  the  goose,  and  thereby  the  profits ' 
of  the  farmer.     The  whole  world  Willi 
now  be  like  Cardinal  Chlgi,  who  was  ] 
chiefly  remarkable  in  his  time  for  hav- ' 
Ing  written  20  years  together  with  the 
same  pen  " 


in  our  schooldays  read  a  few  pages 
.  f  the  "Cyropaedia''  or  "Education  of 
':.rus"    in   Felton's   Greek   Reader,  a 
nost  improving  and  entertaining  text 
i.ciok.    Perhaps  the  "Cyropaedia"  is  a 
rr.mance.  but  any  biography  or  history 
w  orth  while  is  romantic,  as  reminis-  j 
ences  are  tame  unless  the  writer  has  I 
si  his  memory  and  is  compelled  to  j 
law    on    his    imagination.  Perhaps! 
Xenophon  wished  to  write  a  history; 
trhaps  he  wished  to  portray  a  wise 
:  nd  virtuous  prince  and  thus  forestall 
Niccolo  Machiavelli;  it  matters  not.  Any 
one  that  is  curious  concerning  the  art  j 
of  war.  of  government  and  of  daily  be- 1 
havior  should  read  and  reread  this  book  1 
of    Xenophon.    Recently    published  in 
Everyman's   Library,   it  is  within  the| 
reach  of  everyone.    The  translation  into 
English  is  wholly  admirable;  It  answers  I 
fully   the   requirements   laid   down   by  i 
Prof.  Jowett.   The  translator,  Mr.  Henry  ' 
G.   Dakyns.   iiad  made  marginal  notes 
in  his  copy  of  Xenophon.  notes  for  his 
private  use  and  not  for  publication.  The 
editor  of   Everyman's  edition  has  in- 
cluded these  notes,  which  are  delight- 
fully colloquial,  often  humorous,  almost 
always  unexpected,  vivid,  iiiuminatmg. 


in  this  conduct,  no  evil  whatsoever  shall  ] 
befall  you;  true,  you  will  not  have  the 
same  ruler  as  before,  but  you  will  dwell 
in  the  .same  bouses,  you  will  culthate 
the  same  land,  you  will  live  with  yourj 
wives  and  govern  your  children  as  you 
do  now.  Moreover,  you  will  not  have 
us  to  fight  with,  nor  anyone  else.  On| 
the  contrary,  if  any  wrong  Is  done  you.' 
It  is  we  who  will  light  on  your  behalf." 

And  yet  Cyrus,  feeling  that  Babylon, 
now  his.  should  have  an  adequate  gar- 
rison, stationed  troops  in  the  city,  "and 
he  bade  the  Babylonians  provide  their 
pay.  his  object  being  to  inake  tlie  citi- 
zens helpless,  and  therefore  humble  anc 
submissive."  Jlr.  Uakyns's  note;  "Nc 
a  pleasant  picture  of  subjecl  and  rulin 
i-ace.  Cf.  the  Austrians  in  Ttnly."  It 
a  pity  that  Mr.  UakMis  did  tml  liv«  t 
ooninient  on  the  iJcrmans  In  Belgium. 


A  (Household  Saint. 

Miss  Hannah  Crawley  died  in  North 
London  at  the  age  of  73.  During  an 
unbroken  period  of  63  years  she  was 
a  servant  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man Jones.  In  her  youth  she  declined 
several  offers  of  marriage,  and  during 
the  63  years  she  was  not  absent  from 
her  work  a  day.  Her  rule  wals  to  take 
a  holiday  when  her  employers  did  and 
to  take  it  with  them. 


Health  of  Troops. 

Tlie  Germans,  with  their  love  of  de- 
tail in  organization,  might  have  studied 
carefully  the  chapter  in  which  Cam- 
byses  questions  his  son  Cyrus  after  the 
boy  had  taken  lessons  in  generalship 
of  a  professor.  For  example.  Cyrus, 
about  to  take  charge  of  an  army  In 

aid  of  the  Medes,  tells  his  father  that 
generals  who  care  for  their  soldiers  I  Tiny  Tim's  words.  "God  bless  us.  every- 
lakc  out  a  medical  staff;  "and  so  when  i  one,"  apt,  for  it  would  "draw  attention 
I  found  mvscif  In  this  office  I  gave  my  !  to  London's  millions  of  struggling 
mind  to  the  matter  at  once:  and  1  flat- !  workers  who  need  the  blessing  of  God 
ler  myself,  father."  he  added,  "that  T  |  more  than  the  corpulent  eaters  of  City 
shall  have  with  me  an  excellent  staff  dinners." 


London  has  been  like  "the  oi.l  m  il 
who  liasn't  got  a  motto"  in  "David  Gar. 
rick."  In  July  the  town  awoke  to  its 
^r.ving  need,  and  mottoes  were  pro- 
posed. A  quotation  from  Tacitus 
pleased  many  and  was  tliought  the  most 
historically  interesting;  "Loci  dulcedo 
nos  attinet,"  but  someone  remarked  that 
this  might  be  aptly  rendered  as  "The 
sweets  of  office  hold  us  fast,"  a  motto 
better  suited,  for  the  government.  Quo- 
tations from' Seneca  and  the  Bible  were 
suggested.  "Her  foundations  are  upon 
the  holy  hills"  was  thought  to  be  too 
long.  "Peace  be  within  thy  walls"  was 
preferred.  alUiough  the  pedant  might 
object  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
walls.  Latin  is  .unquestionably  more 
concise.     Mr.    Arthur    Norman  found 


■  f  surgeons  and  physicians."  To  which 
the  father  made  reply;  "Well,  niy  son. 
iiut  these  excellent  men  are.  after  all. 
inu,  h  the  same  as  the  tailors  who  patch  , 

torn  garments.   When  folk  arc  ill.  your  fore  the  declaration  of  war' 
do'  tors  can  patch   them  up.  but  your  don  journals  were  suddenly  dumb  on 
own  caro  for  their  health  ought  to  go  the  subject. 

far  deeper  than  that;  your  prime  ob-   

jpct  should  be  I"  -a\c  \'jur  men  from  Prosperous  Pirates. 


Now  in  July  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil referred  the  matter  back  to  the  Gen- 
eral  Purposies  Committee.  Was  any  ac- 
tion taken,  was  any  motto  chosen  be- 
The  Lon- 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  rather  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  Emden,  de- 
structively active  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.^ 
■When  her  career  is  ended,  "there  will! 
be  no  Ill-will  towards  her  on  our  side. 


falling  ill  at  alt" 

"Sing  Us  a  Song." 

Cyrus  encouraged  his  men  to  sing  as 
they  went  into  battle.    "They  had  laid 

to  heart  the  lesson  of  many  a  day  that'  The  editorial  writer  pays  the  cruiser 
It  was  always  safest  and  easiest  to'  this  fine  compliment;  "She  has  playedt  ' 
Meet  enemies  at  close  quarters,  especi-    her  part  with  the  proper  combination^ 

of  correctness  and  audacity  which  glve^ 
ally  archers,   javellnmen  and  cavalry,  j  y,^^  Its  chief  splendors,  and  the 

While  they  were  still  out  of  range  absence  of  which,  in  so  many  of  the 
Cvrus  sent  the  watchword  along  the   proceedings  of  the  German  army,  has 

so  deeply  stained  the  German  name." 


In  all  probability  the  Prussian  army  of- 
ficers Iciok  on  her  exploits  with  con- 
tempt. "The  warriors  who  sacked  Lou- 
■valn  and  shelled  Rheims  Cathedral  will 
have  a  very  firm  opinion  of  sailors  whC 
only  fired  at  oil  tanks  and  forts  wherf 
the  St.  Thome  Cathedral  and  the  Gosha 
Hospital  were  so  Invitingly  within  the 
reach  of  theii-  guns."  , 
The  Emden  it  of  3300  tons  and  15,000i 


lines.    'Zeus    our   help    and   Zeus  our 
ader,"  " 

<In  like  manner  the  Emperor  William 
nvokes  the  tribal  deity  of  the  Hohen- 
ollcrns.) 

"And  as  soon  as  it  was  returned  to 
m.  he  sounded  the  first  notes  of  the 
attle-paeon.  and  tiie  men  took  up  ilie 
!  \  mn  devoutly  in  one  mighty  chorus,  j  horsepower.  The  Alabama  -nas  of  1040; 
Tor  at  such  times  those  who  fear  the  tons  and  300  horsepower,  but  she  cruised! 
gods  have  less  fear  of  their  fellow-  for  22  months  and  destroyed  merchant"- 
men.  "  ;  men  and  cargoes  valued  at  over  J7,0<XI,000. , 

Mr.  Dakyns  wrote  in  the  margin:  Is  the  story  true  that  while  the  Alabama 
"Cf.  the  Prussian  army  singing  alwas  building  on  the  Mersey  there  was  a 
hymn"  (in  1S70>.  Today  the  British  long  delay  In  preparing  a  case  for  the 
soldiers  in  a  bayonet  charge,  or  patient  law  officers'  opinion  and  then  the  mes- I 
and  indomitable  in  the  trenches,  singlsenger  put  the  papers  in  the  wrong  box 
of  the  road  to  Tipperary  and  fare-  so  that  by  the  time  the  law  officers  re- 
sell Piccadilly.  ceived  them  the  Alabama  had  steamed 

  away?   This  story  was  recently  told  in 

The  Conquered.  »  London  journal. 

The    Germans    reading    the     "Cyro-  Fountains  of  Ink. 

paedia"  would  smile  at  this  speech  of  ..q  ^-  Kountein  pens  arc  by  no 
Cyrus  to  his  troops;  "And  if  we  con- ^g^ne  a  modern  invenUon.  Certain 
quer.  we  must  beware  of  what  has  f^rms  of  them  were  used  as  early  as 
overset  the  fortune  of  many  a  con-  ^gf^  ^  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
quer.jr  ere  now.  I  mean  the  lust  foi  (j-jj,  defines  a  fountain  pen  as  "a  pen 
plunder.  The  man  who  plunders  is  nc  made  of  silver,  brass,  etc..  contrived  to 
loiiscr  a  nmn   lie  is  a  machine  for  por- contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  Ink, 

and  let  It  flow  out  by  gentle  degrees 
•  •  •  To  use  the  pen  the  cover  must 
be  taken  oft.  and  the  pen  a  little  shaken. 


Pure  English. 

We  call  the  attention  of  instructors 
in  English  to  the  grammar  prepared  by 
\^llliam  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet,  and 
a  real  poet  too.  the  "E^ok  of  Speech- 
Craft"  as  he  entitled  It.    ^n  this  excel- 
lent treatise  there  is  no  "singular"  or 
"plural"  ;    "onely"    and   "somely"  take 
their  places.    He  preferred  "pitches  of 
suclwiess"  to  "degrees  of  comparison." 
He     recommended     "hlndersome"  for 
"obstructive,"     "bookhoard"     for  "li- 
brary" ;  "fourwinkle"  for  "quadrangle." 
The  words  redcraft,  deemsterhood.  push- 
wainling,  forkwain,  manqyalm,  wortlore.  | 
chlldteam,  wirespell,  stalespellman,  folk-  I 
dom,  fireghost  and  cudchewsome  are  the 
equivalents  of  logic,  criticism,  perambu- 
lator, omnibus,  epidemic,  botany,  gener- 
ation, telegram,  ambassador,  democracy-, 
electricity  and  ruminatll^g.    Barnes  dis- ' 
liked  the  word  "syllogism."    He  substl-'i 
tuted  for  It  "redeship  of  three  thought- 1 
puttings."  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  i 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE  —  "Today."  a' 
"vital  and  vivid  drama  in   four  acts, 
by   George    Broadhurst    and    Abraham  . 
Schomer.    First  performance  in  Boston. 
Produced  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2, 
1913. 

Butler  Phil  McCarth.v  i 

Mrs.  Garland  Teresa  ilaxwell  Con"vtr  ' 

Lily  'WnKiier  Etliel  Valeiitino 

Htoiina  Wagner  Mathiliie  CottrcUy 

Helnrlck  Wagner  Benini'd  .\.  Relii'ih! 

Frederick  Wagner  Edmund  Brcese 

Mr.s   Karringdon  Marie  '^Vainwright 

Maid  Margaret  Robinson 

Policeman  Thomas  Gunn 

From   8:15  P.   M.  until  10:30  P.  M. 
nothing    happened    at    this    theatre. ' 
There  was  much  talk^  there  was  vaude- 
ville business  between  German  parents; 
but  there  was  no  action.    About  10:30 
P.  M.  Mr.   Frederick  Wagner,  collect- 
ing rents,   called  on  Mrs.  Farrlngdon, 
.  who  kept  an  assignation  house.  This 
house  was  richly  furnished.    There  was 
an  attractive  maid.    Mr.  Wagner,  col- 
lecting the  rent,  happened  to  see  the 
photograph  of  a  woman.     The  woman  i 
was   his    wife,    who   in   the  preceding 
acts    had    shown    a    wild    desire  for 
clothes  in  the  modern  .style.    Mr.  Wag- 
ner and  Mrs.  Farrlngdon  talked  about  j 
her.    The  latter  recommended  her  highly. , 
Mr.  Wagner,  having  made  an  engage- ' 
ment,  was  punctual.    He  met  his  wife! 
in  the  dark.     The  lights  were  turned  j 
np  and  they  both  shrieked.    Then  Mr. 
Wagner    took    Mrs.    AVagner    off    the , 
stage.     He   remembered   the  Horatlan 
maxim:    "Let  not  Medea  kill  her  chil- 
dren  in  the  sight  of  the  audience."  He 
throttled  Mrs.  Wagner  behind  an  Indit-  i 
ferent  door    Mrs.  Farrlngdon  was  nat-  i 
urally  much  put  out.    She  was  keeping  ; 
a  highly  respectable  house  In  a  most 
ladylike  manner.    When  the  policeman  j 
asked  Mr.  Wagner  why  he  had  mur- 
dered his  wife,  Mr.  Wagner  said  in  a 
hoarse  voice:    "Because  I  loved  her."  | 
We  do  not  object  to  the  assignation  i 
house  per  se  or  to  the  murder.    There  | 
are  assignation  houses  in  many  cities,  , 
and  they  have  sometimes  seen  strange  I 
tragedies.     The    drawing    rooms    and  [ 
chambers  In  the  comedies  of  Congrieve  | 
Wycherley.  and  Vanbrugh  are  little  bet-  | 
ter  than  rooms  of  assignation.    In  daily  i 
life  in  this  country  there  have  been  un-  | 
fortunate  meeting  between  fathers  and  | 
.sons,  wives  and  daughters,  scenes  that 
Tancirollus   ninted   at  and   would  not 
enroll  for  the  sake  of  humanity  in  his  , 
catalogue  of  crimes  and  sins.    But  in 
this  instance  the  improbability  is  strik- 
I  Ing.     No    Madam    would    thus  openly 
i  display  the  picture  of  a  woman  ranked 
!  among  the  respectable.    Further  more 
I  the  -whole  play  is  devised  for  this  par- 
ticular scene,  which  has  been  treated 


as  by  M.  Belot 
Madam  X." 
,  The  first  acts,  dull  as  they  are,  atul 
overdon-  in  detail,  are  healthful  in  pur- 
pose. The  wife  is  extravagant,  indiffer- 
ent in  her  recklessness  towards  the  hard- 
working husband.  But  the  grand  scene, 
■the  "scene  a  faire,"  is  preposterously 
melodramatic.  And  how  did  fricn  is 
and  relatives  know  that  it  was  their  en 
to  rusl>  in  for  the  sake  of  a  curtain'.' 

Mr.  Broadhurst  is  a  skilled  dramatist, 
a  man  that  knows  the  technic  of  i'  - 
'  drama.    In  all   probability  the  grc  i 
part  of  "Today"  is  due  to»Mr.  Schci 
The  company  played  in  all  seriousn- 
There  was  a  large  audience,  which  y  i  < 
respectful  attention  until  the  last  a  I 
when    many    who    should    have    been  j 
thrilled    showed   uneasiness   and  were 
evidently  perplexed. 


BRIGHT  MUSICAL 
PIECE  AT  KEITH'S 


tA  Petite  Adelaide  and  J.  J.  Hughes 
In  the  latest  dances  and  "The  Bride 
Shop"  head  a  varied  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week. 

With  her  partner,  a  skilled  dancer. 
Miss  Adelaide  performs  the  tango, 
maxixe,  hesitation  and  one-step  in  rapid 
succession.  Later,  dressed  as  Pierrot 
and  Columbine,  the  dancers  present  a 
pantomine  dance,  during  which  Miss 
Adelaide  displays  her  art  in  toe  dancing. 
Neatness,  daintiness  and  style  are  char- 
acteristics of  her  work. 

"The  Bride  Shop"  is  a  musical  comedy 
by  Fred  de  Gressac.  with  music  by  B-  A. 
Rolfe.  The  elaborate  setting  represents 
the  Interior  of  a  fashionable  dressmak- 
ing establishment.  Miss  Angelina  Stokes, 
about  to  marry  the  false  Baron  von 
Mattfield,  comes  to  inspect  her  trous- 
seau. Comely  models  display  the  sev- 
eral garments  Billy  Cope,  Angelina's 
former  sweeheart,  amusingly  played  h; 
Andrew  Tombes,  acts  as  salesman.  Th  • 
succeeding  incidents  serve  to  reveal  Hi. 
baron's  mercenary  affection  and  Bill.\ ' 
virtues.  The  lovers  are  happily  unitcrl 
Miss  Otteano,  who  took  the  part  of  Car- 
men, played  with  much  piquancy  and 
spirit. 

Miss  Claire  Rochester,  soprano-bari- 
tone, another  feature  of  the  bill,  dis- 
played a  remarkable  voice  and  a  strik- 
ing costume. 

Miss  Emma  Stephens,  who  made  her 
first  appearance  in  Boston,  was  enter- 
taining in  song. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  are  Webb  and 
Burns,  the  wandering  minstrels;  Charles 
Mack  and  company  in  "Come  Back  to 
Erin";  Crouch  and  Welch  and  MuUer 
and  Stanley. 


BOSTON  THEATRE— First  perfor- 
mance by  the  Boston  Theatre  Opera 
Company  of  Verdi's  "Otello."   The  cast:  ' 

Otello  Mr.  Oppez^o 

lago  Mr.  Corradettl 

Casslo....'  Mr.  Giuliani 

Roderlgo  Mr.    Vannl  i 

I.odovlco  Mr.  di  Blast  , 

Montane  .'  Mr.  Florlan  i 

Emilia  -  Matildp  Beiiis 

Desdemona   Johanna  Krlsloffy 

There  was  a  large  audience  last  even- 
ing and  the  applause  was  long  and 
noisy.  Verdi's  opera,  written  in  the  twi- 
light of  his  life,  .and  one  of  the  great 
operas  of  the  19th  century,  is  often  re-; 
ferred  to  as  liis  "greatest  serious  op-j 
era."  From  the  popular  viewpoint  the 
work  has  never  been  a  box  office  mag- 
I  net,  despite  Boito's  admirable  transla- 
j  lion  of  the  Shakespearian  text  for  the 
purposes  of  the  libretto.  Then  there 
are  those  who  are  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  Desdemona,  a  white  woman, 
giving  herself  to  a  black.  Yet  Otello 
was  not  a  black,  rather  a  handsome 
Moor,  a  warrior  with  a  creditable  his- 
tory and  one  to  arouse  the  admiration 
and  love  of  Desdemona;  nor  was  she 
lacking  in  logical  reasons  for  her  love. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Mr. 
j  Oppezzo,  who  played  the  name  part  last 
'  night,  preferred  .to  lay-  the  soot  on 
heavy. 

The  music,  too,  that  contains  page  af- 
ter page  of  the  most  appealing  pas- 
'  sages  found  in  all  operas,  is  heard  witli 
rapture  by  many,  with  Indifference  by 
others  and  is  frowned  upon  by  some. 
Yet  we  find  the  music  singularly  melo- 
dious. The  application  to  the  theme  is 
always  apparent;  the  relationship  Is 
soundly  obvious. 

Mr.  Bovi  conducted  and  it  w-as  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  his  reading  of  the 
score.  The  brasses  had  their  fling  last 
night  and  their  sonority  is  something 
to  remember.  Nor  was  the  tragic  sig- 
nificance of  the  theme  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Oppezzo  appeared  as  Otello.  U' 
played  the  Moor  with  fine  intelligen  i 
and  did  not  fall  into  the  mistake 
rushing  things.     Instead  there  was 
finely  developed  crescendo  that  led  to 
his  public  repudiation  of  Desdemona  in  j 
the  third  act.    His  voice  was  fluent  and  ' 
resonant  last  night  and  his  robust  tonc- 
in  the  upper  register  recalled  his  spU  : 
did  Manrico  of  last  Thursday  evenln- 

The  lago  of  Ferrucclo  Corradetti  w  is 
not  altocether  pleasing.    His  voice  wiis 


first  twi) 
ones  he  coniuiually  al- 
't,.;t«l  ;i  tremolo  and  in  the  most  critical 
■it.  when  lie  was  secure  in  his 
jniph  over  Otello,  his  voice  broke 
!\.  His  acting  was  much  more  iic- 
table.  There  was  always  the  dia- 
bolical grin  and  leer  of  the  schemer 
Jomewhere  In  the  bacliground.  In  speech 
and  manner  we  would  prefer  a  more 
slippery  fellow,  one  who  could  nicely 
It-over  up  his  method  so  that,  to  use  a 
colloquialism,  his  subject  would  not 
Vget  wise." 

The  Desdamona  of  Johanna  Kristoffy 
was  a  well  thought  out  characterization, 
and  she  was  always  a  pleasure  to  look 
upon.    Whether  as  the  sweet,  confiding 
wife   of   the   first  act,   or   the  spouse 
swept  with  the  fear  of  impending  evil 
of  the  last  three,  she  acted  with  fine 
intelligence.    Her  despair  and  poignant 
grief  were  conveyed  without  the  leastJ 
attempt  at  being  theatrical.   Last  night  j 
she   sang   the  patiietic   passages   with  ' 
fine  intelligence.    Her  voice  is  one  of  j 
pure  tonal  qualities  in  the  middle  and  | 
lower   registei  •    last   night   her  upper 
tones,  which  she  reaches  with  ease  and 
much   volume,   were   often   shrill  and 
metallic. 

Mr.  Giuliani  again  displayed  his  ro- 
bust tenor  as  Cassio.  He  was  pleasing 
in  address  and  carriage,  and  sometime 
we  would  like  to  hear  him  in  more  im- 
portant roles  than  have  thus  far  fallen 
i  to  his  lot.  Joseph  Florian  was  a  delight 
to  hear  in  the  inconsequential  role  of 
Montano.  and  his  sonorous  bass  filled 
the  big  auditorium  as  one  with  great 
reserve  force, 
i  The  ensembles  were  spirited  and  spon- 
I  taneous  and  were  heartily  encored. 
Tonight  the  offering  will  be  "Rigo- 
letto." 


■.,        — :.. 

sympathetic 

one.  felic  IS  to  Ije  commended  ior  not 
turning  "Care  Nome"  into  a  concert 
aria,  but  neither  her  general  technic, 
her  vocal  agility  nor  her  intonation 
were  as  conspicuous  aa  when  she  ap- 
peared in  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  Mr. 
Sacchetti  had  agreeable  vocal  moments. 
Too  often  his  tones  were  inclined  to  .=ag 
below  the  true  pitch.  He  would  do 
better  if  he  were  willing  to  look  at  the 
singer,  male  or  female,  he  is  addre.^sing 
in  song,  and  forget  the  existence  of 
persons  this  side  of  the  footlight.'!.  Mr. 
Picco  sang  here  for  the  first  time  with 
this  company.  He  is  by  no  means  a 
stranger  here.  He  has  sung  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  and  we  believe 
he  has  sung  here  also  in  concert.  Last 
night  in  vigorous  moments  he  forced 
tone  until  it  ,lost  quality.  The  other  ^ 
parts  were  conscientiously  taken.  Agai 
the  singing  of  the  chorus  was  a  con 
splcuous  feature. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be. 
"Otello,"  with  iMr.  Blanchart  as  lago.  | 
The  operas  tonight  will  be  "Cavalleria  I 
Rusticana"  (Mmes.  Pox  and  Sapin,  j 
Messrs.  Sacchetti  and  Gallazzi)  and  j 
"Pagliacci"  CMiss  Dora  de  Phillippe  and 
Messrs.  Tricarlo,  Picco,  Silva  and  Giu-.^ 
Hani).  j 


f'GRAUSTARK'  AT 
CASTLE  SQUARE 


I  Dramatic  Version  of  IVIcCutch- 
eon's  Novel  Well  Received-^ 
Mary  Young  Effective. 


Ever  since  Anthony  Hope  discovered 
the  kingdom  of  Zenda  somewhere  east 
of  the  Dual  Empire,  the  possibilities  of 
love  and  intrigue  in  high  places  has 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  inspiration  to 
unnumbered  novelists  and  dramatists. 

The  reception  given  yesterday  to 
"Graustark,"  the  dramatic  version  of 
George  Barr  McCutcheon's  famous  novel, 
at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  shows  that 
the  appeal  has  lost  nothing  of  its  force 
through  reiteration.  "Graustark"  Is  a 
very  good  example  of  its  "genre."  It 
concerns  the  adventures  of  one  Grenfell 
Lorry,  an  American  "flaneur"  of  the 
forceful  type,  at  the  court  of  Graustark 
and  his  love  affair  with  a  pretty  princess 
who  is  the  heiress  to  its  tottering 
throne. 

Graustark  has  never  even  been  heard 
of  by  Lorry  until  the  word  is  whispered 
In  his  ears  during  a  visit  to  the  AUe- 
ghenies.  Her  invitation  brings  him  to 
the  country  just  as  a  dynastic  crisis 
breaks  over  the  head  of  the  young  girl 
whom  he  has  grown  to  love. 

The  discovery  that  his  divinity  is  a 
crowned  head  does  not  dismay  Grenfall. 
Instead  it  nerves  him  to  efforts  that 
effectively  prove  his  worth  and  when 
the  play  ends  with  his  installation  as 
prince  consort  brighter  and  more  pro- 
gressive days  are  ahead  of  Graustark. 

As  the  "poor  little  royal  girl,"  Miss 
Mary  Young  was  quietly  effective  at 
all  times,  and  acted  forcefully  at  the 
big  moments.  William  Carleton  was 
manly  as  Grenfall  Lorry  and  kept  the 
heroics  from  falling  to  mock-heroics. 
Dudley  Hawley  as  his  lighter-hearted 
friend  was  effective.  The  minor  roles 
were  well  taken  and  the  settings  were 
picturesque  and  alaborate. 


BO.- TON  THEATRE  —  Verdi's  "Rigo- 
letto,  '  performed  by  the  Boston  Theatre 
I  Opera  Company.    Mr.  Bovi  conducted. 

liigoletto  ^  Millo  Picco 

I  I>iica  lit  Maljtovu  Omberto  Sacclictti 

i Ullda  \  Miriam  .Vrdini 

l>>p»rafiH  iI<-  Pletro  di  Blast 

1  .^^add.■ll.■lla  Alice  Gentle 

''•^t  .Mnnreronc  .To.septi  I'Morian 

|Borea  Roberto  Vanut 

liStovanna  \ " Matilde  Rems 

A  rather  small  audience  was  highly 
[pleased  by  the  tuneful  and  familiar 
I  music  and  also  by  the  performance. 
I  Audience  as  well  as  singers  showed 
I  Italian  warmth,  and  reflected  the  old 
j  operatic  traditions.  If,  for  example,  a 
iTait  seemed  too  long,  there  was  a  very 
laudible  manifestation  of  impatience. 
iGonver.satlon  during  the  overture  was 
Idlteouraged  by  biasing,  and  in  like  man- 
Inur  the  great  majority  insisted  on  re- 
Ispectfnl  attention  to  the  orchestral 
»si;res  after  the  malirbody  of  Gllda's 
Ibrav  1  ;i  air. 

The  performance  was  characterized 
IcWefl  t>y  .spirit  and  earnestness.  ,MISs 
|Ardln,    WHB    an    appropriately    girlish  ^ 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  the ' 
IfoUowing  translation  of  M.  Anatole 
France's  letter  to  the  French  minister 
lof  war :  "Many  worthy  people  consider 
Imy  style  no  good  in  war  time.  As  they 
'are  perhaps  right,  I  have  stopped  writ- 
ing, and  am  thus  without  a  job.  I  am 
no  longer  very  young,  but  my  health  is 
good.  Turn  me  into  a  soldier." 

Anatole  France's  style  has  long  been 
admired  for  its  crystalline  clearness  and 
exquisite  euphony.  It  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  learn  bow  he  said  "my  style  no  , 
good"  in  French. 


When  Mr.  Nilu.sch  s  reading  of  cla.s.ueai 
works  excited  hot  discussion,  Mr.  Weld 
■«*aB  one  of  his  most  effective  cham- 
pions. It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  con- 
tinue his  calling  as  a  critic.  From  time 
to  time  he  would  write  a  letter  to  .<iome 
newspaper  in  New  York,  especially 
when  there  was  a  dispute  concerning 
the  names  of  the  young  women  who 
formed  the  "original  Florodora  Sextet." 

"Shell"  Defined. 

Mr.  W.  Campbell  of  Boston  writes  to 
us  about  the  definition  of  "shell"  In  the 
French  Academy  Dietionar.x  :  "Aye— it 
needs  almost  as  much  revision  as  the 
famous  definition  of  a  lobster  as  'a  red 
flsh,  which  walks  backward.'  Usually 
shell'    Is   'a  hollow,   pointed  cylinder 

J^rr  ^^^^^  '^a>s>  of  steel, 

filled  with  cellulose,  which  is  fired  from 
a  field  gun  or  emplaced  cannon  and  ex- 
plodes by  means  of  a  percussion  cap 
when  It  reaches  Its  destination  '  The 
Academic  dictionary  is  correct  in  sav 
ing  that  a  shell  Is  -hollow.'  Bevond 
that.  It  averages  a  rather  low  percen- 
tage of  correctnesB."  iticen 


"Kultur"  and  "Culture.'^ 

All  the  familiar  signatures  are  now 
appearing  In  letters,  didactic,  indignant, 
hysterical,  written  to  editors  of  London 
journals.  Our  old  friend  "Vindex"  has 
this  to  say:  "Why  debase  the  word 
■culture'  by  spelling  it  thus  when  re- 
ferring to  'kultur'  of  the  German  vari- 
ety? "Why  not  u.se  'kultur'  for  what  we| 
now  see  to  be  the  Teutonic  understand- 
ing of  the  word,  and  reserve  'culture' 
for  what  It  Implies  to  the  remainder  of 
the  world?  No  mistake  would  then  be 
possible,  and  it  would  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  write  culture  between  in- 
verted commas." 


In  High  Life. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

Sprightly  "Eve"  of  the  London  Tatler, 
discussing  an  engagement  in  the  "hup- 
pah  suckles,"  says  she  is  reminded,  "I  ! 
don't  know  why,  that  it's  been  quite  an  ' 
age  since  any  one  went  and  married 
either  an  actress  or  an  American."  Is 
this  a  knock  or  a  boost?  It  looks  like 
the  former.  But  why?  In  the  very  next 
paragraph  "Eve"  informs  us  that  Lady 
Edward  Fitzgerald  has  given  "a  third 
lieir"  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  that 
the  baby  belongs  to  the  pretty  lady  who 
was  once  one  of  the  girls  on  the  Gaiety 
stage.  Miss  May  Etherid.ge.  The  erst- 
while Gaiety  girl  is  certainly  doing  her 
best  in  providing  heirs  for  what  Labby 
called  the  "Beerage."  Then,  hasn't  "our 
duchess"  given  two  handsome  boys  to 
the  creaking  Marlborough  outfit?  What 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  could  do  bet- 
ter than  the  actress  or  the  American? 
"Eve's"  sly  dig  is  almost  enough  to 
strain  our  neutralit.v. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

East  Brewster. 


'Vomen  fn  Libraries. 

Here  is  a  curious  commeiitarv  ,„ 
English  conservatism.  Some  one  that 
I  signs  himself  "One  who  wishes  to 
help  the  many  unempl9yed  women,"  ^ 
writes  to  a  London  newspaper-  "it  i=r 
state^d  that  all  the  lending  libraries  of 
Camberwell  have  had  to  be  shut  'as  the 
staffs  have  volunteered  for  active  ser 
Vice.'  Why  not  fill  these  and  oth^r  like 
vacancies  in  free  libraiies  witl,  women 
and  girls?  All  free  libraries  in  New 
York  and  throughout  the  U.  S.  A.  em- 
ploy only  women." 

Mr.  Hubbard  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  whose  lectures  on  opera 
have  been  enjoyed  by  many  In  Greater 
Boston  and  beyond,  has  found  a  new  i 
field  for  his  u.sefulness.    A  New  York  i 
newspaper  informs  us  that  his  lecture 
on    "Madame    Butterfly."    delivered  in 
the  Century  Opera  House,  was  so  of- i 
fective  that  ''many  of  his  svmpathetic 
auditors  were  moved  to  fears."  j 

The  Potsdam  Struwwelpeter. 

"Struwwelpeter"  lia.-^  been  the  delight 
of  many  children.  Messrs.  E.  V.  Lucas 
and  Georgo  Jlorrow  have  written  a  par- 
ody for  men  and  women  entitled  "Swol- 
len-headed William."  it  is  published  by 
Methuen.   Here  is  a  sample  verse; 

w",h  11  T;'"?'"'    There,  he  stands 
With  thp  blood  upon  his  hands 
His  moustaches  daunt  the  skv 
Pointing  to  his  yreal  Ally 
What  of  Heaven  \\  illiu7n  tiiiuks 
Is  no  riddle  of  the  Sphinx. 
Itut  R  matter  much  mere  dim 
Is  what  Heaven  thinks  o£  him 


The  revolt  of  a  thousand  Harvard  stu- 
dents against  apple  pie  served  in  Memo- 
rial Hall  passed  almost  unnoticed  on 
account  of  the  excitement  over  baseball 
and  the  European  war.  The  Post  re- 
ferred editorially  and  pleasantly  to  this 
revolt;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
ipublic  were  more  interested  in  Messrs. 
Mack  and  Stallings,  bombs,  aeroplanes, 
trenches,  Antwerp,  Rheims,  Louvain  and 
j  sunken  mines.  The  subject  of  apple 
pie,  however,  has  its  importance.  It 
should  strike  home  to  the  vitals  of  all 
our  citizens  and  citizenesses  and  the 
stranger  within  our  gates. 


Arthur  Weld. 

Several  newspapers  in  their  obituary 
notices  of  Arthur  Weld  stated  that 
when  he  returned  from  his  studies  in 
1  Germany  "he  was  made  leader  of  the 
I  Boston  Symphony  orchestra."  The 
statement  was  a  sui-prising  one.  and  it 
is  haidly  necessary  to  add  that  ii  was 
erroneous.  Mr.  Weld  once  conducted 
the  performance  of  his  own  suite  by  the 
Symphony  orchestra,  and  some  of  his 
adm'rers  then  presented  him  with  a 
baton.  This  was  ujider  the  reign  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch.  Mr.  Weld  studied 
chiefly  in  Munich,  where  Josef  Rhein- 
berger  and  other  instructors  thought 
highly  of  his  musical  talent.  He  un- 
il.,ubtrdly  had  a  gift  for  conductiiit:. 
'fh'is  was  shown  by  liini  as  a  le.T'lor  '"f 
operettas  and  musical  comedies.   He  be- 


lieved that  the  lighter  musical  works  for 
the  stage  deserved  as  careful  attention 
as  any  grand  opera:  that  taste  and  au- 
thority could  be  shown  in  conducting 
"Florodora"  as  well  as  "Tristan"  or 
"Otello."  In  music  he  was  always  con- 
scientious. 

Much  was  expected  of  him  when  he 
left  Munich.  In  Boston  he  was  well 
known  for  a  year  or  two  as  the  music 
critic  of  the  Post,  tlie  successor  of  the 
late  Richard  Heard.  His  reviews  of 
concerts  and  operas  were  characterized 
by  catholic  taste,  a  knowledge  of  the 
technic  of  composition,  delightful  inde- 
pendence  and    unaffected  enthusiasm. 


"Popular  Pie," 

The  question  of  questions  in  investi- 
gating the  reasonableness  of  revolt 
concerns  the  character  -of  the  apple  pie. 
Richard  Grant  White  in  a  New  York 
dairy  heard  some  one  remark  in  "a 
sharp  and  rather  nosey"  voice:  "I  don't 
call  this  very  pop'lar  pie."  Thus  he 
voiced  his  opinion  of  "the  compound 
that  lay  before  him,  'ruda  indigestaque 
moles.'  "  The  young  man  wore  an 
Inked  linen  coat,  his  hat  was  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  a  pen  was  behind  hi.s 
ear:  he  sported  "a  long,  heavenly  blue 
satin  necktie,"  while  a  large  amethyst 
ring  decked  the  little  finger  of  his 
right  hand.  "His  declaiatlon  as  to  the 
segment  of  sodden  dough  and  half- 
stewed  'sass'  with  which  he  was  about 
to  afflict  his  bowels,  that  it  was  not 
popular,  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  favor  with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  the  public  at  large,  or  even  by  that 
part  of  the  public  which  frequented 
that  particular  eating  house.  He  meant 
merely  that  he  found  it  was  not  to  his 
liking ;  that  it  was  not  good  :  and,  there- 
tore,  he  announced  his  inability  to  pro- 
nounce it  popular." 


A  Recipe  or  Two. 

Apple  pie  worthy  the  name  is  a  deep 
apple  pie  without  bottom  crust.  It  is 
6aked  in  a  nappy.  There  is  a  teacup, 
at  the  centre  of  the  dish,  resting  on 
the  bottom,  to  accumulate  juice  that  is 
allowed  to  soak  the  continguous  apple 
when  the  first  incision  is  made.  This 
noble  pie  should  never  be  confounded 
with  pandowdy.  It  should  always  be 
eaten  with  cream,  real  cream. 


Other    forms    of^ppic  ^le  too 

often  leathery,  soggy,  indigestible.  Here 
is  a  recipe  from  "The  Cook  Not  Mad,  or 
Rational  Cookery,"   a  book  suited  to 
"the  taste,  habits,  and  degrees  of  lux- 
ury prevalent  with  the  American  Pub- 
lick  in  Town  and  Country,"  published 
at  Watertown,   N.  Y.,  in  1831:  "Stew 
and   strain   the   apples,to    every  three 
pints  grate  the  peel  of  a  fresh  lemon, 
add'  rose  water  and  sugar  to  your  tast^, 
and  bake  in  paste  No.  3."    Turning  to  ^ 
page  33  we  find  that  paste  No.  3  is  thus  j 
compounded:  "To  any  quantity  of  flour,  | 
rub  In  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of 
butter,  whites  of  eggs  ;  if  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fiour,  rub  in  one-third  or  half  ; 
of  "the  butter  and  roll  in  the  rest."  On 
page    24    there    are    recipes    for  dried 
apple  pie— thank  you,  we  will  take  a 
piece   of   squash— and   "buttered   apple  ; 
pie,"    in   which   sugar,   butter,    orange  ; 
peel  and  rose  water  are  Inserted.  Again  ; 
we    prefer    a    piece    of    squash.  But 
Watertown.  N.  Y.,  was  not  then  in  the  | 
great  ple-belt.  1 

Private  and  "Pub." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  pursuit  of  my  entertaining,  edify- 
ing, and  humanizing  study  of  barrooms 
in  all  lands,  I  have  made  within  a  few, 
days  a  significant  discovery.  I  have 
found  here  the  rudiments  of  the  British 
distinction   between   the    "public  bar" 

and  the  "private  bar."  You  know  how 
It  is  in  London;  one  enters  the  public 
bar  by  an  unijloaked  door,  the  private 
bar  through  heavy  portieres  concealing 
the  doorway.  Englishmen  are  so  ex- 
quisitely class-conscious  that  each  one 
knows  into  which  bar  he  may  wisely 
venture.  He  drinks  from  glass  or  pot-  • 
tery  in  the  "pub,"  from  pewter  if  he 
will  in  the  private  bar,  and  he  gets  a 
bit  more  liquor  for  his  money  in  the 
former  than  In  the  latter. 
1  Exploring  three  or  four  saloons  in  the 
jpurlius  of  the  South  station  the  other 
jday  I  found  one  where  my  fellow-citl- 
Izens  were  drinking  with  unwashen ' 
hands.  A  manifest  local  politician  of-  j 
'ficiated  behind  one  portion  of  the  bar, 
and  looked  to  be  the  proprietor,  while 
oue  of  those  venerable  white-haired 
bar-keepers  that  Boston  alone  produces, 
ja  man  of  noble  brow,  distingiiished 
nose  and  dignified  air,  attended  to  the 
I  larger  part  of  the  company  at  another 
point.  The  proprietor  served  me  and 
was  affable  upon  the  subject  of  the 
weather.  While  I  drank,  like  the  dem- 
ocrat! am,  in  came  an  impeccably  re- 
spectable Bostonian,  writ  large  with 
class  consciousness,  and  he  was  served 
at  the  counter  over  which  bottled  goods 
would  naturally  be  sold  were  such  sales 
permitted  by  law.  Standing  apart  there, 
three  or  four  feet  from  me  and  the 
rest  of  the  rabble,  he  clearly  achieved 
detachment,  and  I  realized  that  here ', 
was  the  germ  of  the  private  bar.  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  see  it  come  to  full 
flourishing,  for  my  fellow-Americans  • 
are  never  more  delighcful  than  in  the . 
promiscuous  association  of  the  barroom,  j 
One  word  more:  I  discovered  also  in 
another  saloon  a  drink  entirely  new  to 
me.  A  grimy  youth  leaped  from  his 
wagon,  rushed  in,  cried  to  the  bar- 
keeper, "A  lemon  !"  and  then  received  a 
whiskey  glass  into  which  the  barkeeper 
had  dextrously  injected  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  lemon  juice.  The  youth  filled  the 
glass  with  whiskey,  gulped  It  and  topped  I 
off  with  half  a  glass  of  ginger  ale.  It  i 
loo'Ked  good  to  me,  but  I  had  been  so 
eager  in  my  studies  that  afternoon  that 
I  thought  It  unwi.se  to  make  further 
bibulous  experiments.  Do  you  suppose  I 
am  likely  to  be  embarrassed  in  obtain- 
ing material  for  my  proposed  encyclo- 
paedia of  drinking  resorts  in  all  lands 
by  the  on-coming  tide  of  prohibition? 

POTIORUM  STUDIOSUS. 
Boston,  Oct.  13. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

A  very  handy,  if  not  quite  orthodox, 
explanation  of  the  three  creeds  was  giv- 
en In  the  schoolboy's  answer:  '  First  of 
all,  there  was  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But 
they  found  there  were  some  people  who 
didn't  believe  in  that.  So  then  they  made 
the  Nicene  Creed.  Cut  there  were  still 
some  people  who  wouldn't  believe  in  th.at. 
So  at  last  they  made  the  Athanasian 


:reed,  whicn  nobody  could  possibly  help  j 
eiiev.'ng."— londc  1  Daily  Chronicle. 


BOSTON  THEATRE— Boston  Theatre 
opera  company  in  Mascagnl's  "Caval- 
leria Rusticana": 

.'iantuzza  Blanche    Hamilton  Fox 

l.ola  Cara  Sapin 

Turid'lu  Umtierto  Sacchetti 

.A-lfto   Pietro  Gallazzi 

Liicia  iMatilde  Renis 

Followed  by  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci": 

Nedda  Dora  de  PhllUppe 

1  Silvio   David  Silva 

i  Harlequin  Guglielmo  Giuliani 

iTonIo  Millo  Piece 

iCanio  Giuseppe  Tricarlo 

Both  operas  are  favorites  in  Boston. 
.-\n  audience  of  fair  size  was  hearty  in 
ajiplanse. 

Miss  Fox  took  the  part  of  Santuzza  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city.  The  music  is 
well  suited  to  her  voice,  and  she  was 
often  vocally  effective.  Histironically, 
however,  her  impersonation  did  not  de- 
,  part  from  the  conventional.  She  was 
more  successful  in  her  expression  of  vin- 


■  luiuentss  than  In  the  Ilrst  scene  with 
M  inimn  I^iu  In  or  In  thf  srone  of  amor- 
■  itrcaty  with  Turlddii.   She  did  not 
the  triiRir  mask.  There  were  hys- 
.1.  temper  when  there  should  have 
i:eii  the  exhibition  of  hopeless,  grim  de-i 
-pair. 

Mr.  Sacchetti  wa.s  a  handsome  Turld- 
iii.  Vjcally  well  intontioned.  but  he  Isl 
■•r>(    the    actor    for    the    brutal  part.) 
■IS'  Is  more  pitifully  ludicrous  than' 
;k:ht  of  a  woman  eagrer  for  rein-' 
.  rnrnt,    clamorous    for   her  rights, 
"r    of    a    man    eagerly    disputed  by 
two  enraged  women.    Mr.  SacchettI  was 
unfortunately   not   successful   in  doni- 
iiatinK  the  scene  between  Santuzza  and 
Lola,  for  Turiddu,  by  nature  a  polyga- 
inlst,  would  have  regarded  such  a  dis- 
play  with   something  more  than  con- 
'iislon.   A  philanderer,   he  would  have 
ooked  upon  the  encounter  with  cynical 
;^ difference  or  rage  at  being  thus  an- 
lyed,  but  never  with  perplexity. 
Mr.  Gallazzi  was  a  vigorous  Alflo. 
Miss  de  PhlUippe,   who  appeared  as 
Nedda  in  Leoncavallo's  opera,  will  be 
'^meinbered  as  being  In  Mr.  Savage's 
.Mme.  Butterfly"  company.    Last  eve- 
ning her  upper  tones  were  particularly 
effective. 

There  are  two  ways  of  composing  this 
charactei'.  It  may  be  portrayed  as  In- 
herently coarse,  a  peasant,  a  woman 
frankly  animal  in  her  desires  and  pas- 
sions. Miss  Farrar  played  the  part  in 
this  manner  and  gave  a  striking  per- 
:  'rmance  Or  Xedda  may  be  shown  as 
linnet -headed  soubrette,  susceptible  to 
.'iattery,  reckless  through  whim,  not  by 
reason  of  constitutional  sensuality,  as 
played  by  Fritzi  SchefT. 

Miss  de  Phlllippe's  impersonation  more 
nearly  approached  the  latter  conception. 
?he  was  animated  and  coquettish. 

Mr.  Tricario's  Canio  was  conscientious. 
.Mr.  PIcco  chose  to  reduce  Tonio  to  the 
lowest  order  of  peasantry.  It  was  dlffi- 

'  cult  to  tell  which  was  the  more  pleasing 

I  to  him,  his  apple  or  the  sight  of  Nedda 
carolling  to  herself  In  imitation  of  the 

;  bird.    His  singing  of  the  prologue  was 

j  vociferously  applauded. 

j    The  work  of  the  chorus  was  admirable 

,  in  both  operas,  and  Mr.  Castillo  con- 

i  ducted  with  fervor. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Ros- 

I  sini's  "II  Barbiere  dl  Sivlglla." 


Spies  in  War. 

Let  UB  again  learn  lessons  ol  wa.- 
froin  our  oM  Bohool  friend  Xenophor. 
We  quote  from  the  Cvropaedia.  Cyrus 
said  to  the  ambassadors  from  India  on 
(he  eve  ot  Uie  great  attack  on  Croesus. 

"Three  of  you  shall  go  to  the  enemy 
and  make  believe  that  you  have  come 
to  him  about  an  alliance  with  your 
King,  and  thus  you  shall  learn  how 
matters  stand  and  all  they  say  and  al! 
ihry  do,  and  so  bring  me  word  again 
with  speed.  And  if  you  serve  me  well  I 
In  this  I  shall  owe  you  even  more  than 
I  could  owe  you  for  these  gifts.  There 
are  some  spies  who  are  no  better  than 
slaves,  and  have  no  skill  to  find  out 
anything  more  than  Is  known  already, 
but  there  are  men  of  another  sort,  men 
of  your  stamp,  who  caV  discover  plans 
that  are  not  yet  disclosed." 

The  Thin  Line. 

Many  of  ilie  generals  and  soldiers  of 
Cyrus  were  dismayed  when  they  learne.l 
that  the  army  of  Croesus  was  drawn  ui. 
30  deep,  infantry  and  cavalry  alike.  all| 
except  the  Egyptians,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  companies  of  10,000,  100  deep  and 


6«r 


I,.  .  y  whom  so  mwy  | 

j't'rbuDii  rt'gurU  siih  aJTectiou  as  actors.    We  I 
'^~oet  tbt-m  on   the   stage;    we   like  to  meet 
•'win  Id  the  ttreeii;  they  almost  alway»  recall 
I  <  Hfi  pleauant  associations ;  and  we  feel  our 
;;r.itltude  ejcited.   witbout  tlie  UDeaalness  ofi 
.    apnsc  of  obligation.    The  very  gaiety  and; 
popularity,  however,  which  surround  the  life 
■  f  n   faTorlte  performer,   make   the  retiring 
from  it  a  Tcr.v  serious  business.     It  glances 
.1   mortifying   reflection  on   the   shortness  of, 
I  human  life,  and  the  vanlt;  of  human  pleaa- 
:  urea.     Stometbing  reminds  us   that   "all  thei 
world's  a  stage,  and  all  tte  men  and  women' 
I  merely  players.  " 


100  broad.  The  enemy's  army  covered 
about  Ave  mlle.s.  But  Cyrus  sent  word 
to  liis  brigadiers  and  captains  to  draw 
up  the  phalanx  with  each  company  ^two  | 
deep.  A  company  consisted  of  24  men.  ; 
Then  a  captain  of  10,000  said:  "Do  you 
think,  Cyrus,  that /with  so  shallow  a 
depth  we  can  stand  against  their  tre- 
mendous phalanx?" 

"But  do  you  suppose,"  rejoined  Cyrus, 
"that  any  phalanx  so  deep  that  the 
rear  ranks  cannot  close  with  the  enemy 
could  do  much  either  for  friend  or  foe? 
I  myself,"  he  added.  "woQld  rather  this 
heavy  infantry  of  theirs  were  drawn  up, 
not  a  hundred,  but  10,000  deep:  we 
should  have  all  the  fewer  to  fight. 
Whereas  with  the  depth  that  I  propose, 
I.  believe  we  shall  not  waste  a  man: 
every  part  of  our  army  will  work  with 
every  other.  I  will  post  the  javelin  men 
behind  the  cuirassiers,  and  the  archers 
behind  them:  it  would  be  absurd  to 
p'.ace  in  the  van  troops  who  admit  that 
they  'are  not  made  for  hand-to-hand 
lighting;  but  with  the  cuirassiers  thrown 
in  front  of  them  they  will  stand  firm 
enough  and  harass  the  enemy  over  the, 
heads  of  our  own  men  with  their  arrows 
and  their  darts.  And  every  stroke  that' 
falls  oirthe  enemy  means  so  much  relief: 
to  our  friends." 


Charles  Barron. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  Charles  Barron  alluded  to  the 
other  day  In  a  Boston  newspaper  as  "a 
man  who  played  Bill  Sykes  In  "Oliver 
Twist"  in  the  old  Boston  Museum  stock 
company.  Surely  this  is  a  somewhat 
mcagrel denotement  of  one  of  the  most 
I'opular  leading  men  and  one  of  the  best 
all-round  actors  that  an  earlier  Boston 
ever  knew. 

He  Is  further  said  to  have  been  "a 
member  of  the  company  In  which  John 
Mason,  now  playing  the  leading  part  in 
Drugged"  at  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre, 
■vas  leading  man  in  the  old  days."  Most 
'.oston  playgoers  who  have  any  theatri- 
al  perspective   clearly  recall  Charles 
arron  as  having  been  the  leading  mnn 
■  r  the  excellent  company  in  which  Mr. 
Mason  later  commenced  acting;  for  M:-. 
Mason,  admirable  actor  as  he  has  -ginfe 
■ecome,  had  liis  undistinguished  begin- 
:  nings,  and  is  undoubtedly  glad  to  recall 
:  that  some  part  of  his  present  admirable 
technique  may  have  been  learned  from 
excellent  examples  offered  by  Charles 
Barron  and  his  opposite  for  many  years, 
the  late  Annie  M.  Clarke.    It  is  quite 
possible   that   later    when   Mr.  Mason 
came  to  serve  Mr.  Field's  players  in  a 
more  distinguished  capacity,  Mr.  Barron' 
mav  have  appeared  with  him  in  subordi- 
nate  parts,   and   so   far  justified  this 
somewhat  summary  account  ot  hi.i  ca- 
reer; but  when  it  becomes  necessary  tO| 
summarize  Mr.  Barron's  career  as  an 
actor,  it  were  surely  fairer  and  more  , 
illuminative  to  mention  the  summit  of  | 
his  achievement,  rather  than  .some  inci-  | 
dent  of  his  elderly  decline.    I  should  be  ' 
sorrv  in  the  time  to  come  to  see  or  hear 
it  said  of  Mr.  Mason  that  he  at  one  time 
"supported"  some  young  man  now  in 
1  his  company  w  ho  may  then  have  be- 
Kome,  as  he  has,  a  distinguished  play- 
Boston,  Oct.  14.  '  '  ~  ' 


Needed  Soup-kitchens. 

The  general  public  is  not  much  Inter-' 
ested  in  journalists— only  in  their  work.' 
But  in  the  Book  Monthly  Mr.  Tighe 
Hopkins  has  indicated  the  disaster  of  so 
many  of  the  men  and  women  who  with- 
in a  few  hours  were  swept  out  of  their 
employment.  Those  who — as  he  says — 
give  brightness,  variety  and  intelligence 
to  the  Press,  who  make  the  daily  paper  ', 
readable.  In  a- few  hours  art.  literature, 
music  were  abolished,  and  the  papers 
were  given  up  to  war  news.  That  meant 
that  In  a  moment  some  thousands  o£ 
"freelances"  who  were  not  on  salary, 
but  making  the  papers  readable  to  those 
who  wanted  even  a  local  murder,  were 
without  employment.  From  the  expert 
reviewer  to  the  junior  reporter  the  pinch 
came^  suddenly.  And  Mr.  Tighe  Hop- 
kins's suggestion  of  "soup  kitchens  for  ' 
reviewers"  will  appeal  to  many  outcast 
writers. — London  Dally  Chronicle. 


F.  K  I'H.XSi: 


Dear  Apples. 

We  should  all  like  to  eat  apples  dally, 
but  they  are  sold  at  an  absurdly  high 
prtee  at  the  grocery  and  fruit  stores  in 
Boston.  The  public  growls,  but  does 
nothing.  As  Mr.  Tweed  once  remarked: 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
London  newspapers  speak  of  the  "splen- 
did" fruit  season  in  England.  "In  the 
country  the  good  old  habit  of  griggling 
— that  is  to  say.  stripping  the  orchard.s 
of  small  apples — continues,  while  bread 
and  cheese  and  cider  make  up  the  usual 
meal  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  Have 
you  never  seen  him  at  mid-day  in  the 
fields,  with  his  cl.\sp  knife,  cutting 
junks  of  homely  bread  and  fortifying  his 
dinner — there  Is  no  such  thing  as  lunch 
with  him — with  tasty  bits  of  rusty  ba- 
con?" 

"Griggles"  are  small  apples  left  on 
the  trees  by  the  gatherer.  Perhaps  the 
word  comes  from  "grig,"  which  five  cen- 
turies ago  meant  a  diminutive  person,  a 
dwarf.  It  was  a  custom.  If  the  owner  ot 
the  orchard  requested  it.  for  the  head 
l>oy  amongT.he  grigglers  to  stand  uncov- 
ered before  the  house  and  to  recite  the 
fable  from  the  "Universal  Spelling 
Hook':  "A  rude  boy  stealing  apples." 
Then  the  hostess,  or  her  daughter, 
brought  out  a  Jug  of  cider,  a  slice  of 
bread  and  i.h'_ose  or  twopence. 


'  "  ■  ■      ■     ■  "  '      '  '  ■ '  ijerform- 

ance  by  the  Boston  Theatre  Opera  Com- 
pany  ot  i'.os.'slni's  comic  opera.  "II  Bar. 
blfere  dl  SIviglla."  The  cast: 

V^ir/a'rr,:"' Attnio  drCreseouKo 

Don  Ka«IIlo.  .4^ .  .".T). p/etin°iii  nfl'".' 
xrarcelllna. .  .  ^. .  xiV Vw.  '  J"","' 
pj.,,,-  -^-^^  C  ara  S.tpin 

Floreilo ''•'.'■'"",<;'''o  Corrn.letrj 
 <»MKlteluio  (iliillui.l 

There  was  a  small  audience  last  even- 

,     ^'''■■^  demonstrative  one. 
Of  all  the  operas  there  are  few  I'l  t 
give  more  pleasure  than  this  work  .  f 
Ro8slnl--an   opera   that   lacked  studied 
preparation  and  was  given  to  the  pnhli^ 
In  a  remarkably  short  time.   It  is  ess,  ,,, 
tially  a  work  for  comedians,  and  la  t 
night  the  entire  cast  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  work  and  they  nil  played  as  if  on  ,i 
,      £  r®  "'^^        requisite  llghtnes- 
a  delightful  buoyancy  and  no  hesitation' 
i  The  waits  between  the  acts,  however 
,;  were  boresome  and  seemingly  unnece.'<- 
Barlly  long, 

!  Ignacio  Castillo  conducted.  His  read- 
ing was  a  creditable  one.  There  was 
vcorT"  '^consideration  of  the 

It  Is  seldom  that  there  Is  such  h  gen- 
eral uniformity  of  excellence  in  the  dif- 
ferent interpretations  as  was  the  case 
last  night.   Every  one  gave  pleasure 

Pletro  dl  Blasi  was  heard  as  Don 
Basillo.  His  glorious  ba.ss  as  the  music 
master  was  Indeed  a  pleasure.  Its  ro- 
bustness and  his  .splendid  tonal  emission 
w-eie  a  delight;  there  was  no  evidence 
of  laborious  effort  and  he  sang  as  one 
enjoying  the  tune  himself.  His  actin"! 
was  scarcely  less  effective;  he  canghl 
the  comedy  spirit  and  maintained  It 
throughout  the  performance 
n^,,"!""  ^'■^^C'^nzo  appeared  as  th, 
?h^,?  i   ■     .i  SOCHl  voice, 

though  ,n  the  florid  passages  he  was  a 

1"'?,         "■^'^  '"s  scene  of 

ntoxicatlon,  but  he  lacked  perslstenrv 
m  his  quest  of  Rosina. 
,    The  Don  Bartolo  of  Roberto  Corruci: 
was  well  rounded  out  and  there  v  , 
evidence    of   studied    preparation.  11.. 
iwas   the  crusty  old   rat   to   a  nicelN 

should  have  been  rewarded  for  his  per! 
f,re  t  •  v,  '^'^^  a  pleas- 

'  maintain  t?""  '"''f"^*!  ^^eatly  to 

1  maintam  the  comedy  spirit 

She  did  not  fall  into  the  mistake 
Playing  the  role  as  a  gushing  soubrett^ 

HLmX  '"""^  P'"°P'''-'>'  coquettish  and  I 
roughish  and  she  aped  Don  Bartolo  aa 
a  maid,  who  could  see  the  funny  sida 
of  any  situation.    She  was  particularly 
nne  m   her  interpolated  song  in  tha 

lesson  scene."  Her  runs  and  trlUa 
were  taken  with  ease,  and  in  the  stac- 
cato measures  her  notes  were  as  if 
chiselled  and  excelled  that  feature  o£ 
her  performance  as  Lucia  last  Wed. 
nesday  evening. 

Ferruecio-  Corradetti  appeared  as 
Figaro.  His  voice  was  better  last  night  I 
than  In  any  part  he  has  sung  thus  tar 
He  was  the  village  factotum  in  everr 
sense  of  the  word;  they  were  all  help-  ' 
less  without  hini.  His  opening  song 
was  splendidly  given  and  was  heartily 
applauded. 

The  little  work  that  fell  to  the  chorus 
was  given  in  the  proper  spirit  and  the 
piece  was  well  mounted. 

Tonight  'Ttisoletto."  w  ill  be  repeateeU  ! 

1ST  SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Tile  first  Public  Rehear.sal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  ."4th  season. 
!>r.  Karl  Muck,  conductor,  took  place 
:  csterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall, 
which  was  comr'l-:'tcly  filled.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.        "Froica"  BeetuoTe;i 

V.Trintinns  on  .1  tlieiiie  f)f  Ha.Tdea  Br.'ilims 

Tone-pDcm,  "poii  Juau"  R.  Strauss 

Overti:re  to  "Buryantlie*'  .TWber 

The  reception  of  Dr.  Muck  was  ex- 
traordinarj.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  on 
the  stage  many  in  the  audience  arose 
and  remained  standing  during  the  min- 
utes of  enthusiastic  applause.  Mort 
than  once  Dr.  Muck,  ready  to  begin  the 
symphony,  was  obliged  to  turn  and  bow 
in  recognition.  We  do  not  remember  in 
the  course  of  25  years  a  welcome  like 
that  of  yesterday  to  any  returning  con. 
dvictor  of  this  orchestra.  The  tribute 
was  spontaneous  and  magnificent.  It. 
was  a  tribute  to  the  man  as  well  as  to  1 
the  conductor. 

It  has  been  .=;aid  that  Dr.  Muck  wa.s 
anxious  to  .<!erve  his  native  land  by  en- 
listing in  her  army.  The  wish  was  nat- 
ural; but  here  in  Boston  he  cin  serve 
her  more  effectively  by  representing  an 
art  that  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
Germany,  an  art  that  Germar.y  has 
r".stered,  a  peaceful  art  that  has  made 
Germany  famous  throughout  tlie  world. 
Xor  could  the  interpretative  b.snch  of 
this  art  find  a  more  brilliant,  a  more 
inte'lectual  representative  than  Pr. 
Muck. 

And   as  In   Germany  for  years,  the 
composers     and     virtuosos     of  Ital 
France  arid  Ru.'ssia  have  been  welioi  1 
so  at  these  concerts  there  will  be 
di.splay   of    chauvlni.snv     The  greatest 
art  knows  no  narrow  boundarie.s;  it  is 

universal,  not  n-if;"".i'     It  i"  .'t  

that  Beetho\ 
litlle  vlllaire 


adoption.  It  matters  i:ot  whctlior 
Haydii  were  a  Croatian  or  an  .\ustrlan: 
that  Berlioz  was  a  Frenchman  luni 
Rlmfky-KorsakotT  a  Russian.  If  th- 
program  of  yesterday  bore  the  names 
of  four  composers  whose  works  have 
honored  Germany,  the  program  of  next 
week  Introduces  woiks  by  a  French- 
man, an  .American,  and  a  Finn. 

The  choice  of  Beethoven's  "Erolca" 
mpho;iy  to  open  the  season  was  a 
icrtunate  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  composer  wrote  this  symphony  '.n 
honor  of  Xapoleon.  and  erased  the  con- 
queror's name  on  the  title  page  when 
he  heard  that  his  Idol  had  become  Em- 
peror to  tiample  on  the  rights  of  man. 
lo  serve  his  own  ambition.  For  this 
symphony  heard  al  a  time  like  the 
present  the  lines  of  Walt  Whitman 
might  well  serve  as  a  motto:  | 
With    music    strong    I    come — with  my! 

cornets  and  my  drums, 
1  pla.\  not  marches  for  accej'ted  victors 
only — I    play    great    marches  for 
conquer'd  and  slain  persons. 

Have  you  heard  that  it  was  good  to  gain 
the  day? 

I  also  say  it  is  good  to  fall — battles  are 
lost  In  the  same  spirit  in  wliloh  t!-.ey 
are  won. 

I  beat  and  pound  for  the  dead  ;  ' 
I    blow    through   my   embouchures   my  1 
loudest  and  gayest  for  them.  1 

Vivas  to  those  who  liave  failed ! 

And  to  those  whose  war-vessels  ■.aii^k  in 

the  sea !  I 
.\nd  to  those  themselves  who  sank  In 

the  sea  ! 

.\nd  to  all  generals  that  lost  engage- 
ments! and  all  ove  rcome  her'jes ! 

.\ncl    th<?   numbevless    unknown   h»rf).'s.  ' 
equal  to  the  grftitest  heroes  known. ' 

After   the   strangely    Impressive   and  1 
•  Viquent  performance,   there  was  long-  . 
ntlnued  ajiplause.     Pr.  Muck  was  re- I 
illed  many  times  and  MaJ.  Higginso;!.  I| 
!■  avlng  his  seat,  shook  hands  with  him 
in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
Mr.   Max    Kalbeck,    who   has  written 
I  the  life  of  Johannes  Brahms  in  seven 
I  octavo  volumes,  attemirts  to  find  in  each 
I  one  of  the  variations  in  the  St.  An- 
thony Choral,  something  illustrative  of 
i  the  Saint's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian 
I  desert.    He  thus  gives  another  Instance 
of    the    attempted    extraction    of  stin- 
beains   from   cucumbers.    If   Mr.  Kal- 
beck's  theory  that  each  variation  por- 
trays  or   hints    at   a   temptation,  the 
bored  Saint  had  little  difficulty  in  re- 
sisting.   Only  one.  the  charming  (Jra- 
zioso.  Is  alluring;  the  charm  Is  sooth- 
ing, not  Intoxicating;  the  allurement  is 
not  sensuous.    However  admirable  the 
technic  displayed  in  the  composition  of 
this  work,  however  interesting  the  va- 
riations   may    be    to    the    student  o,f 
Brahm  s  architectural  talent,  the  music, 
.  with  the  exception  noted  and  with  the 
•  exception  of  the  choral  as  stated  at  the 

■  becinnl»gr--make  little  appeal  to  the 
i  average  hearer.  St.  Anthony,  if  the 
j  painters  are  to  be  believed,  was  more 
1  fortunate. 

j  The  reading  ot  Strauss's  "Don  Juan 
i  —would  that  his  latest  symphonic  poem.s 
'  could  be  ranked  with  the  earlier  onel- 
was  brilliantly  fiery  and  passionate. 
The  long  episode  portraying  the  love 
scene  between  Don  Juan  and  the  Anna 
ot  Lenau's  poem— or  is  the  heroine, 
Princess  Isabella?  for  the  commenta- 
tors and  glossarlsts  differ  here  in  a  dis- 
tressing manner— this  episode,  with  the 
oboe  solo  played  exquisitely  by  Mr. 
Longy,  was  wondrously  beautiful  in  Its 
seiisuousness. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  speak 
in  detail  of  the  performance  ot  the 
orchestra  as  a  whole.  There  are  new- 
comers. One  or  two  of  them  take  the 
place  of  men  now  engaged  in  active 
military  service.  It  Is  enough  to  say 
that  tile  orchestral  performance  was 
uncommonly  spirited,  elastic  and  emo- 
tional for  the  first  one  of  a  season. 

It  we  are  to  talk  of  Ideal  perfection,  of) 
"the  best  In  tbe  whole  world,"  has  any  one  f 
reflected  wliat  a  touch  ot  grossneas  In  our  j 
race,  what  an  original  shortcoming  in  the  more  I 
delicate  spiritual  perceptions,  is  shown  by  the  I 
uatural  grow  th  amongst  us  of  sucli  hideous  [ 
names— Higginbottom,  Stlggins,  Bnggl  In  Ionia 
md  .\ttlca  they  were  luckier  In  this  respect 
than  "the  best  race  in  the  world";  by  tbe  I 
Uissus  there  was  no  Wragg,  poor  thing! 

A  Sad  Loss. 

.•\s  the  World  Wags:  i| 
The  awful   consequences  of  the  warll 
were  brought  home  to  me  with  peculiar 'I 
force  recently  by  the  death  of  a  very ' 
dear  friend  who  was  in  residence  In  a 
little  town  about  a  half-hour's  motoring  | 
from    Boston.     An   earnest   student   of ' 
logology  he  was,  a  true  scholar,  a  seek- 
er of  original  sources,  a  man  poor  in 
worldly  goods  only.    He  had  exhausted 
American  sources.    It  was  his  Intention 
to  go  to  Louvain  to  verify  in  the  library 
there  some  of  his  theories,  and  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  that  the  bombardment  of 
the  library  may  have  hastened  his  death, 
four  own  Mr.   Herkimer  Johnson  was 
not  more  indefatigable  In  the  pursuit  of 

■  "biological  data  than  this  gentleman  In 
IS  search  for  the  bonds  connecting: 
(\)    Those  who  have  the  naming  of 

apartment  houses. 

(B)  Those  who  give  titles  to  sleeping 
and  parlor  cars. 

(O  Those  responsible  for  the  nomen-| 
elat'.ire  of  st.illlon<! 


■  lliH  >.  :irches  'prove  tluil  apai-tmei;! 
houses  have  more  polysyllabic  names 
than  stallions  or  cars:  that  stallion 
names  lead  in  diphthongs,  labials  and 
gutterals:  that  car  names  hark  back  to 
Norse  mythology  most  often,  and  that, 
If  a  war  tax  of  a  reasonable  amount 
were  placed  on  every  meaningless  name . 
of  car,  apartment  hou3e  and  stallion,  i 
tax-dodging  would  go  out  of  fashion  and 
the  national  treasun'  would  have  a 
handsome  surplus. 

The  author  had  collected  a  great  mass 
of  data,  but  it  was  not  in  systematic 
form  at  his  death.  He  had  started  his 
monograph,  however,  with  the  well 
known  verses: 

What  mortal  would  be  a  Bug-g  by  choice? 
As  a  Hogg,  la  Grubb  or  a  Chubb  rejoice? 

Or  any  such  uauseous  blazon? 
Not  to  mention  many  a  \ulgar  name. 
That  would  make  a  cl(X>r-plate  biush  for  shame, 

If  door-plates  were  not  so  brazen! 

That  there  was  a  connection,  hiowever 
subtle,  among  the  three  classes  of  per- 
sons, I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  put  the  memoranda  at  the 
service  of  Mr.  Johnson.  I  feel  sure  that 
names  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention in  his  volumes. 

Clifereux.  Mass.     H.  L.  PAPILLON. 


Names  of  Horses. 

M.  F.  D.  Deheque  in  the  notes  to  his 
translation  of  Lycopbron's  "Cassandra" 
gives  a  long  list  of  horses  named  in  an- 
cient times,  as  Keil  in  his  "Analecta 
epigraphica  et  onomatologica"  cited 
names  borne  by  dogs,  elephants,  cocks, 
goats,  etc.  The  Emperor  Verus  sus- 
pended from  his  neck  a  little  gold  image 
of  his  horse  Volucrls.  Caligula's  favor- 
ite horse  was  Incitatus.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian's  hunter  was  Borysthenes. 
Phlegom  was  one  of  the  liorses  that 
;,'uided  "the  golden  eye  of  heaven  and 
blew  the  morning  from  their  nosterils." 
Some  horses  were  named  after  heroes, 
as  Achilles.  Some  were  known  as  Eagle, 
Seabird,  Love,  Northwind,  Lightning, 
Wind,  Flar,  Falcon,  Wolf,  Crow,  Mouse, 
Speed,  Beauty,  Archer,  Terror.  It  was 
the  horse  Eutljiydicus  tliat  was  honored 
by  the  noblest  epitaph  : 

"Stone  of  marble,  for  whom  are  you 
the  tomb''  For  a  swift  steed.  What 
was  his  name?  Euthydicus.  ijor  what 
was  he  famous'.'  He  triumphed  in  the 
races.  How  often  was  he  crowned? 
Many    times.     Who    was    his  driver? 

Coeranus.  6  glory  greater  than  that  of 
demigods!" 

The  English  horse  Van  Diemen's  I^and 
was  a  son  of  Robert  the  Devil,  and  the 
dam  was  Distant  Shore.  Here  are 
other  strange  names  given  to  race 
horses:  Xaintrailles  (a  French  horse 
entered  in  Important  English  races). 
Bag  of  Bones,  Foxhunttoribua,  Kick  Me 
Jenny  Jene  Sals  Quoi,  Peggy  Grieves 
Ale,  Petticoat  Tight.  Round  Ankles  i 
Geant  des  Battailles  (commonly  called  1 

The  Ghent  with  the  Bottles"),  Stop 
Awhile  Said  Slow,  Here  I  Go  with  My  | 
Eye  Out,  Jenny  Come  Tie  Me.  In  the 
Derby  of  1899  a  horse  named  Neuras- 
thenipponskelesterizo  was  entered  Why 
was  the  celebrated  horse  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  called  St.  Simon?  In 
'^^^  progeny  won  more  than 
$26  500,000.  Yet  he  was  an  Irritable  anl 
ma),  and  had  to  be  muzzled  more  than 
once. 

In  our  boyhood  days  the  stapion  best 
u"  'western  Massachusetts  was 
Abdallah. 


War  Note.  ; 

It  is  reported  that  the  chief  pastime 
of  the  German  prisoners  in  England  is 
Uking  shower  baths.  There  is  not  only 
a  shock  but  an  agreeable  surprise 
Americans  who  have  passed  student 
years  in  German  cities  will  appreciate 
the  generosity  of  the  English.  When 
we  lived  in  Berlin  in  the  eighties  there 
were  only  the  public  bath-houses.  The 

Noble  Bath"  was  the  most  expensive 
of  the  three  grades  of  bath.  It  con- 
sisted in  this:  The  water  had  not  pre- 
viously been  used. 


Of  Sociological  Interest. 

This  reminds  us  that  in  Cincinnati  a 
hotel  keeper  has  been  arrested  on  a 
warrant  sworn  out  by  the  health  de- 
partment. It  is  alleged  that  the  water 
used  in  the  swimming  pool  was  after- 
wards turned  into  pipes  supplying  other 
parts  of  the  hotel  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, making  coffee,  etc.  The  landlord 
said:  "We  have  probably  15  persons  a 
day  in  the  plunge,  and  that  doesn't 
seem  to  be  serious." 

When  the  owner  of  a  summer  palace 
on  the  North  Shore  said  quietly  to  his 
newly  engaged  butler  after  the  first 
dinner:  "Mifflin,  if  l  were  you  I  would 
not  put  my  thumb  in  the  soup,"  the 
butler  answered:  "Thank  you,  sir.  It 
didn't  harm  me.  The  soup  wasn't  hot." 


The  Busy  Bee. 

Becau.se  the  flowers  were  withero^d  in 
Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  bees  ruined 
the  grape  crop.  Consulting  "The  Theatre 
of  Insects"  by  Tho.  Mouffet,  doctor  in 
physick  (London,  1658),  we  find  a  long 
list  of  plants  acceptable  to  bees,  but  the 
grape  vine  is  not  among  them.'  Yet  in 
the  winter  the  bee-master  would  lay  be- 
fore tho  doors  of  bees  figs,  sugar,  dried 
ralftins,  the  drones  bruised,  the  heads  of 
gentles,  wool  wet  in  sod  or  sweet  wine 
and  also  honey  water,  lest  they  should' 
faint  and  dye  for  hunger.  Dried  raisins 
—but  nowhere  a  word  about  grapes  not 
even  In  clrap.  II.:  "Of  the  politick 
hick  anri  oeconomick  vlrtiicH  of  be.rs  "' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Rudolph  Ganz  gave  a  piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hal!. 
HiF  program  was  as  follow?: 

Bach-Busoni,  Chaconnef  Haydn. 
Sonata  in  D  major;  Chopin,  Sonata 
in  B  minor;  Blanchet.  "In  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Old  Serail,"  from  op.  18, 
Serenade  in  G  flat,  op.  15;  Ganz, 
Etude  Caprice  from  op.  14;  The  Pen- 
sive Spinner  from  op.  10;  Korng-old, 
Elve's  Dance  from  op.  3;  Liszt,  Mig- 
non's  Lied,  Rakoczy  March. 

The  question  is  not,  How  did  Mr.  Ganz 
play  Busonl's  transcription  of  Bach's 
Chaconno  for  the  violin  alone;  it  is. 
"Why  did  he  play  it?"  It  may  be  said 
in  excuse,  or  as  an  apology  for  transrip- 
tions  of  Bach's  organ  pieces,  that  there 
is  a  certain  relationship  between  the 
keyed  instruments,  although  the  true 
organ  tone  cannot  be  transferred  to  a 
piano  and  the  most  athletic  pianist 
cannot  imitate  the  thunderous  organ 
pedals.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  tran- 
scription of  the  Chaconne  for  the  piano. 
Raff  tran.'3crlbed  it  for  the  orchestra, 
dedicated  It  to  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York,  and  in  a  preface  told 
how  he  was  tempted  to  take  liberties 
with  Bach.  There  are  transcriptions 
for  organ;  possibly  for  two  flutes,  or 
for  a  guitar.  Transcribers  are  audacious 
and  ingenious.  Raff  furthermore  made 
a  transcription  for  the  piano,  four 
hands,  of  his  orchestral  version.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Ganz  chose  Busoni's  version 
I  from  a  sense  of  loyalty  or  reverence; 
he  once  studied  with  Busoni. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Haydn's 
sonata,  although  it  might  have  been 
played  more  in  the  18th  century  style. 
Haydn  wiote  sixty  odd  sonatas  for  the 
piano,  and  35  were  published.  Mr.  Ganz 
chose  the  one  in  D-major  composed  about 
1780,  one  of  a  set  dedicated  to  the  sisters 
Franziska  and  Marianne  von  Auen- 
brugger.  The  former  had  been  for  some 
years  esteemed  as  a  pianist..  She  also 
sang,  "in  tune,  and  with  genuine  effect." 
While  this  sonata.  No.  22  in  Pohl's  list, 
is  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  one  in  E 
Hat  dedicated  to  Mme.  Baitolozzi,  the 
wife  of  the  famous  engraver — the  most 
"advanced"  sonata  of  Haydn — it  is 
melodically  fresh,  admirably  constructed, 
in  fact  Haydn  almost  never  wrote  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  and  the  Largo  with 
its  solemn.  Impressive  mood,  is  foreign 
to  the  florid  style  then  in  favor.  Mr. 
Ganz  played  the  sonata  with  delightful 
clearness,  but  there  was  the  tendency  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  the  music, 
and  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  concert  his 
playing  of  forte  chords  was  inelastic 
and  barsh. 

Blanchet,  we  suppose,  is  Brnile 
Blanchet,  a  compatriot  of  Mr.  Ganz, 
born  at  Lausanne  in  Mr.  Ganz's  birth 
year,  1877.  Ho  too  was  for  a  time  a 
pupil  of  Busoni.  "In  the  Garder.  of  the 
Old  Serail"  is  evidently  program  music; 
at  least  there  was  a  definite  story  in 
the  mind  of  the  composer,  iC  theie  is  no 
motto  or  poem  on  the  printed  p=ige.  If 
Mr.  Gan'z's  interpretation  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  authoritative,  something  ter- 
rible happened  in  the  garden.  Did  Mas- 
i-our,  the  Sworder,  surprise  the  Srultana 
with  a  lover?  At  any  rate,  this  garden 
was  not  a  restful  place.  Tne  Serenade, 
not  without  daintiness,  is  of  the  better 
order  of  salon  music.  We  preferred  to 
these  pieces  by  Blanchet  and  the  boy 
Korngold,  Mr.  Ganz's  "Pensive  Spin- 
ner," which  has  genuine  sentiment 
gracefully  expressed. 

The  programs  of  Mr.  Ganz  are  always 
unconventional.  Liszt  was  so  pleased 
with  his  songs  "Loreley,"  "Mignon" 
and  "The  King  of  Thule"  that  he 
transcribed  them  with  three  others  for 
the  piano  in  1843.  a  few  years  after  the 
songs  were  composed.  Has  any  one 
explained  why  Liszt  in  "Mignon"  put 
the  rhetorical  accent  on  "Du"  and  not 
on  "Land"? 

Mr.  Ganz  is  more  effective  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  glorified  salon  music,  pieces 
demanding  speed  and  brilliance,  than 
of  music  that  has  deep  and  emotional 
significance.  As  the  years  go  by  lack 
of  color  and  a  certain  dryness  in  his 
reading  are  more  and  more  pronounced. 
No  one  would  like  to  think  that  th'.-> 
i  pianist  does  not  feel  inwardly  the  emo- 
tional pages  of  Chopin's  sonata;  but  he 
fails  in  full  and  convincing  expression. 
When  he  came  to  the  Largo  of  Chop'n, 
the  expression  of  sentiment  was  man- 
nered. The  last  movement  was  not  wf  11 
played;  the  sweep  was  not  irresistible; 
the  tonal  quality  was  unsatisfying,  .md 
there  was  an  abuse  of  the  damper  pedal. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  applauded 
v;gorously  and  without  discrimination. 


The  Boston  Theatre  Opera  Company  [ 
will  perform  Verdi's  "Un  Ballo  in  Mas-  , 
chera"  next  Tuesday  night  There  were  j 
performances  of  this  opera  at  the  Castle  ji 
:  Square  Theatre  in  December,  1907,  when  j. 
I  the  chief  singers  were  Mmes  Helene  t 
I  Noldi,  Hattie  Belle  Ladd  and  Lois  Hall,  I 


BonIc  and  W.  ii.  j'rirj^lo.  Thc  op'.-r^v 
had  not  been  heard  in  this  city  for  18 
years.  The  visiting  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Company  announced  a  perform- 
ance for  April  4,  1903,  but  "Carmen" 
was  substituted  To  the  great  majority 
of  operagoers  in  this  city  the  opera  i,? 
known  only  by  the  title  and  by  the  air 
for  baritone,  "Eri  tu,"  sung  by  Renato. 
An  account  of  the  subject  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  opera  is  therefore  not  now 
impertinent. 

Gustave  III..  King  of  Sweden,  went  to 
a  ball  on  the  night  of  March  15-16,  1792,, 
and  was  killed  there  by  a  bullet  aimed  j 
bv  Ankarstroem.  Eugene  Scribe  based  j 
a  libretto  on  this  fact.  The  King  was 
assassinated  through  a  political  conspir- 
acy, for  he  had  taken  away  from  the 
nobility  their  ancient  privilege  of  decid- 
ing on  peace  or  war;  but  Scribe's  assas- 
sin is  an  outraged  husband.  For  this 
,  libretto  Auber  wrote  music.  His  "Gus- 
tave III."  was  produced  at  the  Paris 
Opera  on  Feb.  27,  1833.  The  scene  is 
laid  iTi  and  near  Stockholm.  The  pomp 
of  the  ball  scene,  the  dance  tunes — espe- 
cially the  galop — made  the  opera  suc- 
cessful. The  overture  was  also  popular 
the  world  over. 

Verdi  wrote  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera" 
[for  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples',  in  1857.  It 
'was  his  23d  work  for  the  stage,  and  fol- 
lowed "Aroldo,"  which  was  a  revision 
of  the  music  for  "Stiffelio"  (1850)  with 
I  a  new  libretto. 

The   libretto  of   "The  Masked  Ball" 
',  was  adapted  from  Scribe's  by  Antonio 
Somma.   a  Venetian  poet  and  lawyer, 
[who  at'the  time  preferred  that  his  work 
j  should  go  forth  anonymusly.    The  first 
,  title    was    "Gustave    III."     This  was 
I  changed  to  "La  Vendetta  in  Domino." 
Finally   "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera"  was 
decided  upon.  | 
The  composer  was  at  Naples  to  begin  j 
rehearsals  when  the  news  came  on  Jan. 
13,  1858,  that  Felice  Orsini  had  attempt- 
ed to  kill  Napoleon  III.  at  the  Opera 
House  in  Paris.   The  Italian  police  were 
I  at  once  more  rigorous;  the  censorship 
was  more  severe.  At  Naples,  the  license 
to  produce  Verdi's  opera  was  withdrawn 
[  on  the  ground  that  the  assassination  of 
1  Sweden's  King  on  the  stage  might  seta 
bad  example.   The  manager  begged  Ver- 
!  di  to  set  his  music  to  another  libretto, 
i  Neither  coaxing  nor  threatening  rrioved 
I  the  composer;  he  was  firm  even  when  a 
writ  Was  served  on  him  with  a  claim  of 
damages  amounting  to  $40,000.   Verdi  was 
I  well  known  as  a  republican.   As  all  Italy 
j  was  panting  to  be  free,  the  city  of  Na- 
!  pies  espoused  his  cause.    The  Count  of 
i  Syracuse,    brother    of    Ferdinand  II., 
begged  Verdi  to  allow  him  to  introduce 
■  him  to  the  King,  who  would  then  un- 
jdoubtedly  permit  the  production  of  the 
opera.    Verdi  declined  the  honor.  Mean- 
while  the  populace  became  more  and 
more  restless.    Verdi  could  not  leave  his 
Inn  witTiout  awakening  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd.    The  cry,  "Viva  Verdi!" 
had  then  a  peculiar  political  significance, 
lor   this   cry   was   an   abbreviation  of 
"Viva  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Re  d'ltalia." 
The  government  thought  it  prudent  to 
release  him  from  his  obligation,  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  soon  write  an- 
other opera  for  the  San  Carlo.  The  man- 
ager,of  the  Apollo  Theatre  at  Rome,  one 
Javovacci,  visited  Verdi  and  asked  leave 
to  produce  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera."  He 
Insisted  that  he  could  influence  the  Ro- 
man authorities.    Verdi  made  the  condi- 
tion that  Franschini  should  sing.  He 
also  made  a  concession:    that  the  scene 
should  be  transferred  from  Sweden  to 
North  America,  and  that  a  Count  War- 
wick, "Governor  of  Boston,"  should  be 
the  victim  of  the  husband's  vengeance. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Apollo, 
Rome,  on  Feb.  17,  1859.  The  success  was 
Immediate  and  great.  The  chief  sing- 
ers were  Mmes.  Dejean,  Scotti  and 
Sbriscia  and  Messrs.  Franschini  and 
GIraldonl.  The  three  women  were  In- 
adequate. When  Verdi  reproached  Ja- 
covacchi,  the  manager  answered  that  It 
was  his  intention  to  provide  better  and 
better  singers,  so  that  the  success  each 
time  would  be  even  greater. 

When  the  opera  was  produced  In  Pans 
at  the  Theatre  Italien  (Jan.  13,  1861), 
t  the  scene  was  Naples,  not  Boston.  The 
reason  given  for  this  change  was  that 
Mario,  the  tenor,  was  unwilling  to 
wear  the  sober  costume  of  a  Puritan. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York,  Feb.  11,  1861.  with  this  cast: 
Amelia,   Pauline    Colson;    Ulrica,  Ade- 
i  lalde  Philllpps;  Oscar,  Isabella  Hinck- 

I  ley;  Rlccardo,  Brlgnoll;  Renato,  Ferri. 
Colletti  and  Dubreul  took  the  parts  of 
conspirators.  Jacob  Grau  was  the  di- 
rector;   De    Vivo,    the    manager,  and 

Muzio  the  conductor.     Col.  Brown 
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diverted.  Why  I  ever  sang  in  It  I  cannot 
Imagine.  I  weighed  barely  104  pounds 
and  wa.s  about  as  well  suited  to  the  part 
of  Amelia  as  a  sparrow  would  have 
been.  I  never  liked  the  role;  it  is  heavy 
and  uncongenial  and  altogether  out  of 
my  line.  I  should  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  do  it,  and  I  have  always  sus- 
pected that  there  might  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  plot  against  me  on  the  part 
of  the  Italians.  But  all  this  made  no 
difference,  fcr  we  abandoned  the  ilea  of 
taking  the  opera  out  on  a  short  tour. 
We  could  plainly  see  that  opera  was  ^ 
doomed  for  the  time  being  in  America." 
In  other  words.  Miss  Kellogg  did  not  ; 
make  a  hit  as  Amelia.  ,  ! 

The  flrst  performance  of  "Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera"  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  which  was  packed  from  top  to 
bottom,  on   March  15,  1861,  when  the  | 
chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Colson,  Phll- 
lIpps.Hinckley  and  Messrs.BrignoIi.Ferri,  [ 
Barili,  Dubreul.    On  Feb.  23,  1S63,  the  ! 
opera  was   performed   here   by   Mmes.  [ 
Kellogg,   Morensi,   Cordier  and  Messrs. 
Brignoli  and  Amodio.   It  was  performed  i 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  June  1,  1871,  j 
with  Mmes.  States,  Hlmela,  Ridgeway 
and  Messrs.  Villanl,  Buonglorni,  Bacelli 
and  Locatelli  as  the  chief  singers.    There  1 
was  a  performance  in  English  at  the 
Boston   Theatre.    March,    1889,    by  the: 
New   American  Opera   company,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Natalie, 
Poole,  Varini  and  Messrs.  Bassett,  Stod- 
dard, Knight  and  Langlois. 

As  there  are  two  versions  of  the  opera, 
the  assassin  is  either  Renato  or  the 
Creole  Rheinhardt.  The  page  Is  named 
Indifferently  Oscar  or  Edgar,  and  the 
governor's  wife  is  Amelia  or  Adelia.  [ 
The  story  of  the  flrst  performance  in  , 
New  York  was  told  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner in  Vanity  Fair  of  March  2,  1861. 
Vanity  Fair  went  to  see  the  opera  be- 
cause the  jester  was  told  that  it  ac- 
curately portrayed  Boston  as  It  -.vas  at 
the  end  of  the  16thi  century,  "and  conse- 
quently at  the  present  day — Boston  not 
having  changed  materially  in  its  upper 
circles  since  that  time."  "At  the  end 
of  the  16th  century"  is  good.  But  here 
is  the  review. 


I  his  "History  of  the  New  York  Stage" 
gays  that  the  opera  had  a  greater  suc- 
cess than  any  opera  since  "II  Trovatore." 
■  "While  in  the  height  of  its  popularity 
;it  was  withdrawn  in  order  to  permit 
Miss   Kellogg   to   make  her   debut  in 
'Rigoletto,'   Stigelll  making  his  rentree 
In  the  tenor  part." 
Miss    Clara    Louise    Kellogg    in  her 
I  memoirs    says    that    after    the    actual  , 
'  dramas  of  Bull  Run,   Big  Bethel  and  j 
Harner's  Ferry,  the  opera  season  was  : 
paralyzed.    "Maretzek,  'the  Magnificent,' 
I  so    obstinate    that    he   simply   did  not 
know  how  to  give  up  a  project  merely 
because  it  was  impossible,  packed  a  few 
of  us  off  to  Philadelphia  to  produce  the 
"Ballo  in  Maschera.'    We  hoped  against 
hope  that  it  would  be  light  enough  to 
divert  the  public  at  even  that  tra.^ic 
rroment.    But  the  public  refused  to  be 


YaniW  Fair   "^c^"®  splits,  disclosing 

■wr    •     ^  ^^^^  palace  ot 

as  Music  Richard,  Count  of  War- 
Critic  wick  and  Lord  High  Gov- 
ernor of  Boston  (Mass.).  We  presume 
that  the  palace  was  B'aneuil  Hall.  We 
used  to  think  that  Bostonians  blew 
rather  too  Boreaily  about  that  hall.  Vv  e 
don't  now.  They're  a  great  deal  too 
modest  about  it.  The  half  has  not  been 
told.  Hereafter  we  shall  regard  Bos- 
tonians as  the  Only  Modest  people  in 
exist  Well— scene  displays  crowd  OL 
Boston  peasants,  nobility,  serfs  and  re- 
tainers, dressed  all  the  way  from  Henry 
VIII  down  to  Charles  II.,  with  great 
accuracy,  and  extreme  cavalier-esque  ; 
brilliance  as  was  usual  among  the  Pun-  ; 
tans  who  were,  as  You  Know,  death  on  ; 
Dress,  and  the  Trunk  Empty-as  is  still 
usual  in  Boston. 

••Lords  and  peasants  smg  praises  ot 
the  Count  de  Boston.   But  the  Count  ; 
,  has  certain  enemies,  Sam.  Tom,  e  loro  j 
adherentl,    'and   their   retainers.'    who  ; 
sing  vengeance.   Enter  Count  Brignoli  i 
de  Boston  accompanied  by  Bella  Hink- 
Ipy  as  the  very  nicest  of  all  tom-boy 
pa/-es-just  as  dainty,  plump,  piquant- 
i  darling  and  desirable  as  a  pretty  gir 
iwith  tangled  black  curls  and  deU-hoKl 
I  your  horses  will  you!    Count  arranges 

■  with  Hiiikley  (Pennsylvanian  and  Swa- 

■  bian  for  a  little  chicken.  You  Know)  for 
j  a  hall.  Goes  off  on  name  of  Amelia. 
I  wife  of  Rheinhardt  Ferri,  his  Secretary 
ID.  F.— devoted  friend.  Sings  as  Counts 
iof  Boston  only  can  sing.  It's  a  musical 
(place.  You  Know,  and  has  concerts. 

I    "Scene  5.  Abode  of  the  She  Astrologer. 
(Ulrica   Phillips  and  birthplace  of  her 
son  Wendell."    (Vanity  Fair  spelt  Ade- 
laide Phlllipp's  name  "Phillips"  through-  [ 
out  the   article.)     Singular  Upholstery 
consisting  of  Snalx,  Chemical  and  Lit-  j 
erary  ingredients  and  a  human  Skull, 
exactly  six  times  as  large  as  the  head  i 
of  the  biggest  Choruster— which  latter,  j 
fts  the  reader  may  observe,  is  by  no  , 
means  of  the  juvenlhst  cocoa-nut  meas-  ! 
ure.    Enter  Count  Brig  on  this  scene  of 
horror — disguised  as  a  sailor.  Arncli 
Colson  also  appears  on  scene.  Confess- 
love  for  Brig  as  a  secret  anguish.  Thu 
is  what  is  the  matter  with  her.  Wii 
outcries  of  excited  Bostonians,  mystlcu 
adjurations  of  Satan,  red-dragons,  spir- 
its groaning  in  graves  and  other  due 
results   of   cod-fish   banquets  and  poil 
and  bean  festivities  are  strangely  mi. 
gled  In  this  scene  with  the  vagaries  of 
Gallant  Saleur  Boy  named  Sylvan,  who 
.swears  'by  Bacchus,'  as  is  usual  in  Bos- 
ton. ' 

"Amelia  is  informed  that  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  the  pallid  moon  falls  on 
an  abominable  field  where  grows  on  ir.- 
famous  rocks,  a  magic  herb  where  Guili 
exhaled  his  last  sigh.  Cieli— qual  loco! 
Lord!  what  a  hole!  This  exquisite 
vegetable  must  be  plucked  from  the 
rock  by  the  person  who  needs  it.  Ame- 
lia Colson  of  the  Beautiful  Shoulders 
and  Winning  Voice  declares  that  she 
will  pluck  or  die— being  a  lady  of  pluck 
in  all  particulars— as  is  usual  in  Boston. 

"Exit  Amelia,  enter  Sam,  Tom.  e  loro 
adherenti.  Ulrica,  the  Black  Demoniac 
Astrologer  (Fifty  cents  for  gentlemen  and 
has  no  rivals,  the  real  Chinese  charm 
for  sale,  cures  drunkenness  or  forfeit- 
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■  rtrst   who  shakes   hn.:  r.r.u 
kl\l  hlni.  whii-h  Strmi.-<>  del  >rnno, 

'  !■  IshakinK.    is   forthwith  accoin-| 
y  Rhelnhardt  Fcrrl  as  Is  usualj 

II.     View    of    rock— Plymouth  I 
1  know— awful  papers  —  Breeii 
,t  — two  Romanesque  Lonibiirdl 

■  the  Ninth  Century  (of  the  kin.ll 
111  Is  the  rulnod  palaces  around 
with  a  Bar  hptwoen  them  ap- 

■  Iv  sustaining  a  cord.  Knter 
;  olio  wed  by  Count  IJrlg  of  Bos- 

Liilenso  lovemaklng  -  tremthdous 
,.|on_she   trembles!  —  sho  Yields!!! 
rrlble   struggle!     Hist!  Somebodya 
loiiiln'     Wall,  I  calculate  there  is,  and 
pooty  darn  quick  tew!    Ronato!  Chi 
nunne  In  Questo  albergo,  blarst  me  If 
toln't  that  husband  of  youm  a  comln' 
Intrt  this  tavern,  full  chisel!!!  Let's  put! 
•  •  >  use.   We're  gone  coons! 

Ferrl.  bound  to  save  life  of 
rig.  Has  heard  the  festU-e  Sam 
Tom  propo.<!lng  his  murder.  They've 
tracked  vou  hither!  To  your  lair!  Ame- 
lia |9  veiied— disguised— her  husband,  un- 
knowing who  she  may  be,  consents  to 
•scort  her  tu  hum!    Such  Is  Hosting! 

"Enter  Conspirators  Sam  e  Tom.  They 
jest  with  Ferrl,  become  personal  and  fa- 
miliar.   Amelia  loses  her  mask.  Grand 
larflng  chorions!   Well,  naow  I  calculate 
twarnt  worth  while  to  fetch  your  wife 
eout  here  bv  moonlight-Sa-ay !  Massy 
sakes!    haow  the   folks  will  larf  to- 
morrow!   Shouldn't  wonder  ef  It  got 
into  tho  Transcript.   Wall  I  wouldn't! 
"B  Che  baccano  sul  caso  strano, 
B  cho  comraenti  per  la  clttal 
"They  sing  It  again  and  again— those 
wild  sons   of  Bosting  — 'tis  a  strange 
.  langhing  chorus— the  finest  bit  of  music 
In  the  whole.   It  rolls  in,  over  and  over— 
fh.Tt  mocking  refrain— E   che  baccano 
•oano— baccano.     Der  Freischuetz  is 
•lilng  to  it— we  expect  to  hear  it— E 
he  baocano— for  a— baccano— month. 
"Bac-ca-no!  ^  ^,  . 

"Exit  the  mocking  Yankees  behind 
Plymouth  Rock  piling  on  the  aggrava- 
tion and  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rheln- 
hart  in  a  state  of  mind— a  la  mode  de 
;:'^ston. 

■  Act  Third— Rhelnhart  and  Ameely  tu 
im.  R  disposlts  his  soo-word  on  the 
:>le  before  an  enormous  portrait  of 
!  Brig  In  his  best  clothes.  Requests 
:neelv    to   prepare   to    dye— with  her 

irfs  blood.    Enter  Milords  Sam  and 
:n.  with  whom  Rhelnhart  at  once  goes 
r-ahoot  to  extinguish  Brigg}'.  Draw 
•  s    for    the    privilege   of    murder— as 
;al    It  f^ems.  in  Boston— and  make 
T  Ameely  pull  the  tickets.    Of  course 
.olnhart  strikes  the  heavy  check  and 
fleeted.    Agony  of  Ameely,  obliged  to 
I  1  In  killing  Brig  and  thereby  deprive 
c  world  of  so  much  sing  and  grace— 
is  usual  in  Boston. 

"Scene  VII.— A  ballroom  on  extensive 
mclples— one   of   those   low  Immoral 
.iked  balls  which  were  so  common 
ong  the  Puritans  of  the  17th  century, 
i  which  account  for  the  virtuous  hor- 
of  the  New  York  Herald.  Immense 
riety   of   clowns   in   glazed  muslin— 
traordiiiary  fandango— eccentric  danc- 
;  by  quaarille  of  Pierrots  behind,  duett 
iV)    by   Count   Brig,   Sam,   Tom  ami 
hers    In    front,    and    a  marvellou.s 
izourka    as  a   finale,   by  Slgnorina 
.  na.  concluded  by  Top  Off.    (N.  B.— 
.  joke  intended.    Vide  small  bills. I" 
1  this  about  the  "duett,  etc.,"  Is  non- 
■.se.    Amelia  and  Riccardo  sing  a  duet, 
i  ile  an  orchestra  plays  a  mazurka 
und  the  sceneF> 

'Tis  a  very  fine  scene  this,  madame, 
•issure  you.    Wethlnks  we  hear  it  yet. 
p   serio-comic   well-timed   sweeps  of 
'ise  pink  Pierrots,  in  t!  elr  droll  Pas- 
irejle— the  masked  waltz  of  the  ina- 
,rek— or  Cracovlak  of  Elena- 
Abyste  poznall, 
Praveho  Polka', 
Budu  vara  tanciijar, 
Spieval  Krakovlaka. 

1  the  fine  concert  of  soprano,  bari- 
e  and  contralto  in  front— all  posed  to- 
;her  in  strange  concord,  and  daintily 
nded  chromatic  action— we're  bewil- 
:ed  of  course — but  'tis  a  fine  scene, 
I  Vanity  Fair  knows  of  nothing  of 
kind  better  Anywhere  or  Any  when. 
-  is  usual  in  Boston! 

of    course    Renato  lanclatosl 
•.imself)  inosservato  (unobserved) 

■  (out  of  the  crowd)  e  lo  traffige 
li  slicks  Briggy),  di  pugnale  (with  a 

-■ger).    Dance  continues  for  a  time — 
-na   still    treads    Krakovlaka— multl. 
•ie  still  swim— in  life  we  are  In  death, 
A.I  when  you  die,  oh.  dear  one,  who- 
t-r  you  may  be.  now  reading  this— 
■  y,  there  will  still  be  waltzing  and 
lid  singing,  and  chorus  dance  of  Pier- 
rots and  dainty  steps,   ringing  Polish 
!  measures  —  In      saecula  saeculorum. 
Amen!    As  is  usual  in  Boston." 


Of  a 

Personal 
Nature 

lleyst.  He 


•  nt  rtKlitiiiK  12  Russian  guns  were  at- 
iiked  by  a  strong  Oerman  force  and 
were  ordered  to  retreat.     One  battery 
was  liicapac-ltated  owing  to  the  horses , 
being  elti  er  killed  or  wounded.    M.  Tre-  ' 
tlakofr  shiiutcd:  "We  can't  leave  any' 
puns   behlnil,   boys!"  and  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  battery  with  a  few  horses,  he 
himself  acting  as  driver.- Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. Sept,  29. 

Max  Relnhardt.  the  director  of  the 
Deutsches  Theatre,  has  asked  a  number 
of  well  known  Germans  If  he  should  play 
Sbakif  pearc  at  present.  All  replied 
"Yes."  and  Uhelnhardt  then  again  placed 
Shakespearian  plays  on  the  program, 
from  which  they  had  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  oi  the  war.  He  declared  that 
the  great  English  author  would  in  course 
of  time  become  a  German  classic  by  the 
care  with  which  he  l.s  cultivated  In  Ger- 
many. Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoIIweg,  the 
Imperial  chancellor,  replied  to  the  query 
addressed  to  him:  Play  "Henry  V.," 
whose  royal  wor<ls,  "Then  to  Calais: 
i  from  there  to  England's  soil,"  will  find 
an  echo  In  German  hearts.— Central 
^  News. 

Mr.  Reginald  C.  Robbing  Is  no  longer 
president  of  the  Cecilia  Society. 

Julius  Chaloff,  the  young  pianist  who 
took  the  highest  piano  prize  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  In  1910,  has  re- 
turned from  Berlin  to  Boston  where  he 
was  born  in  1892.  He  entered  the  New 
England  Conservatory  at  the  age  of  10. 
In  1910  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  for  four 
years  he  studied  the  piano  with  Ignatz 
Friedman  and  composition  with  Hugo 
Kaun.  His  first  appearance  there  In 
public  was  in  January,  1912,  with 
Bluethner's  orchestra,  when  he  played 
concertos   by  Rubinstein.   Brahms  and 

■  Tschalkowsky  and  was  highly  praised  by 
the  critics.    In  1913  he  gave  concerts  in 

I  many  German  cities  and  last  April  at 

I  Gocrlltz  he  played  Kaun's  piano  concer- 
to and  conducted  his  own  "Tragic" 
overture.    The  war  prevented  the  ful- 

j  fllment  of  engagements  this  fall  in  Leip- 
sic,  Munich,  Dresden,  Hanover  and  other 
cities.  He  expects  to  play  In  Boston 
soon. 


Theatie 
and 


London  journals  of  Sept. 
29  reported  Eugene  Ysaye 
as  safe  and  sound  in  his 
villa    at    Knokke,  near 
has   given   a   concert  in 
Knokke  for  the  benefit  of  the  refugees. 
Among  the  Russian   officers  on  the 

Prussian  frontier  ia  M.  Tretiakoff,  a 

  ( 

well  known  singer  in  the  Petrograd 
"pera.  and  formerly  an  artillery  officer., 
;o  encourage  the  men  he  sang  in  the] 
•  ■'H'-ht?  miiitnrv  sones  relating  to  Peter 


Mr.  Walbrook  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  of 
"Mameena,"  a  play  in 
Concert  four  acts,  based  by  Oscar 
Asche  on  Ridsr  Haggard's  story.  "Child 
of  Storm,"  produced  at  the  Globe  The- 
atre, London,  Sept.  30 :  "Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  the  novel,  the  dramati- 
zation is  not  enthralling  as  a  story,  the 
various  conflicting  passions  aroused 
among  the  Zulus  by  the  beauty  and 
wickedness  of  the  heroine  being  too  re- 
mote to  be  very  absorbing.  Ethnologl- 
cally,  however,  the  production  has  inter- 
est, the  customs  of  the  Zulus  being  ap- 
parently presented  with  a  great  deal  of 
realism.  Spectacularly,  too,  it  Is  attrac- 
tive, scene  after  scene  being  of  great 
beauty,  while  the  management  of  the 
sky  Is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  tri- 
umph. At  last  the  old-fashioned  'flies' 
have  been  dispensed  with,  and  a  blue 
vaulted  canopy,  over  which  clouds  flit 
by  the  apparent  aid  of  an  unseen  cine- 
matograph, conveys  a  genuine  Illusion. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  the  production  of 
'Mameena'  may  be  said  to  'make  his- 
tory.' On  the  whole,  however,  the  pro- 
duction gave  us  the  feeling  of  being  in 
a  museum  rather  than  in  a  theatre, 
Mr.  Asche  took  the  part  of  a  Zulu  chief 
and  Miss  Lily  Brayton  that  of  the  beau- 
tiful witch  who  grlves  her  name  to  the 
plaj'.  Veritable  natives  dance,  sing  and 
shout.  The  Daily  Chronicle  says  that 
four  extra  bathrooms  have  been  in 
stalled  for  the  cleansing  of  the  discol- 
ored Briton.  I 
I  Two  orchestral  pieces  by  Deliuswere] 
;  played  at  a  Promenade  concert  in  Lon- 
■  don  on  Sept.  29.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said:  "It  is  In  such  music  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Delius's  method  justifies  It- 
,  self  most  completely.  Where  his  sub- 
ject Is  more  definite  his  characteristic 
lack  of  scruple,  which  at  times  almost 
suggests  the  gifted  amateur,  is  apt  to 
detract  from  the  artistic  value  of  his 
remarkable  Inventiveness.  The  first 
.  piece,  entitled  'On  Hearing  the  First 
Cuckoo  in  Spring.'  Is  a  setting  of  a  Nor- 
wegian folk-tune  which  Grieg  has  also 
used  for  a  piano  piece.  The  second, 
'Summer  Night  on  the  River.'  is,  ob- 
viously, a  barcarolle.  Both  are  treated 
with  great  harmonic  subtlety.  The  con- 
.stant  change  of  nuance  fascinates  the 
ear  even  at  moments  when  It  is  not 
quite  reconciled.  One  Is  charmed  malgre 
sol.  It  Is  characteristic  that  where  the 
second  piece  approaches  the  contrapun- 
tal, and  therefore  the  definite,  the  lack 
of  scruple  immediately  becomes  con- 
spicuous." At  the  Promenade  con-  [ 
cert  an  air  from  "Proserpina,"  beautl-  , 
ful  "In  broad,  old  Italian  manner."  ex- 
cited remark.  The  composer  was  Fran- 
cesco Sacratl  and  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced in  1644. 

I  cannot  recognize  any  force  In  the 
argument  that  the  public  should  go  to 
theatres,  or  other  places  of  entertain- 
ment, merely  from  a  sense  of  duty.  The 
purpose  of  such  institutions  is  to  amuse, 
and  It  is  with  amusement  as  the  motive 
that  people  pa.v  their  money.  Much 
rubbish  has  been  written  in  the  sport- 
mg  press  about  racing.  Some  of  the 
journals  take  the  trouble  to  assure  us 
"few  young  people"  are  seen  on  the 
courses,  and  even  the  Jockey  Club  rubs 
It  In  that  racing  is  an  Industry-.  So  It 
Is.  But  its  main  object  and  Intention  is 
10  Interest  and  entertain  thousands  of 
:  i-  majesty's  subjects,  most  of  whom 
incirlentallv     and     f  oolisiil  v— 


by  bctlmg 
;  ,U;s.  We  pa\ 
.„  ,.1  i  -.i  .  ..in  .s  an.J  char^e.s  for  ad- 
i^'ssion  to  courses,  stands  and  enclos- 
1*  PS  just  because  we  wish  an  after- 
ii"on'B  enjoyment.  It  is  silly  to  exalt 
racing  at  one  time  as  a  glorious,  exhll-  j 
arating  "sport  of  kings,"  and  at  an- I 
otlici-  time  to  pretend  we  patronize  It 
in  i  deprecatory  spirit  of  duty  to  assist 
an  "industry."  A  mo.st  human  and  de- 
lli,-htful  pleasure  of  the  moment  Is  the 
d.;slre  to  send  gifts  to  Tommy  Atkins. 
I  wish  we  could  jirovide  him  with  a 
playhouse  or  a  variety  show  to  cheer 
hirn  on  his  way.  No  further  back  than 
the  Crimean  days  he  enjoyed  such  a 
luxury.  Have  you  not  heard  of  the 
Zouaves'  Tiieatre  at  Inkermann.  where, 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  they  played 
all  manner  of  farces  and  vaudevilles'.' 
As  there  could  be  no  ladies  In  tlie  com- 
pany, the  men  performed  female  char- 
acters. Zouave  Glatigny  was  "first  so- 
prano." The  fame  of  the  troSpe  brought 
them  to  London  and  the  English  prov- 
ince In  1860.  and  tliey  suffered  somewhat 
through  not  speaking  our  language.— T. 
McDonald  Rendle  In  London  Opinion. 
Oct.  3. 

The  London  Symphony  orchestra  an- 
nounces a  series  of  six  symphony  con- 
certs at  Queen's  Hall,  beginning  on  Oct. 
26.  to  be  conducted  by  English.  Belgian 
and  Russian  conductors. 

The  London  Choral  Society  proposes 
to  give  three  concerts  Instead  of  the 
customary  four,  but  announces  the  fact 
with  the  hope  that  It  may  be  possible  to 
give  the  fourth  concert  If  the  society 
gets  sufficient  encouragement.  The  first 
program  to  be  given  at  Queen's  Hall  on 
Nov.  4,  includes  Stanford's  "Songs  of  the 
Fleet."  a  setting  of  Kipling's  "Reces- 
sional," by  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  unac- 
companied works  by  Percy  Grainger. 
Arthur  Fagge  will  conduct. 

The  Classical  Concert  Society  began  a 
series  of  10  chamber  concerts  In  Bech- 
steln  Hall.  London,  on  Oct.  14.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  "the  artists  engaged 
arii,  without  exception,  either  residents 
in  this  country  or  subjects  of  allied  or 
neutral  countries." 

Mr.  S.  J.  Adair  Fitzgerald  writes  to 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph:  "Mr.  J. 
M.  Glover  is  quite  right.    Tommy  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  a  repertoire  of  his 
own"    There  are  many  collections  of 
soldiers'  songs  published,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  lyrics  are        above  Toni- 
my'3  head  and  have  no  attraction  for 
him  as  a  soldier  at  all^  They  are  most- 
ly of  the  objective  order  and  relate  to 
his  achievements  In  the  field,  and  are 
absolutely  devoid  of  the  , 
that  appeal  to  Tommy  personally  as  a 
man,  to  his  human  nature  and  his  at 
fections.     The    songs    I    refer   to  are 
mostly  written  about  him  ^or  olY,^,\^: 
«ing     The  intimate  note  is  almost  In 
varfkbly  missing.    He  still  marches  to' 
'-The  Glri  I  Left  Behind  Me'  and  the, 
•British  Grenadiers,'  but  I  doubt  it  he 
ever  sings  either  of  them.   By  my  desk 
Tl  wHte  I  have  many  volumes 
contain  thousands  of  songs  of  the  sol 
dler-'The  Universal  Songster'  alone  in- 
cludes 3000  military  songs-but  very  fe^- 
were  designed  for  the  soldier  hi.nself_  T 
^member  when  'The  Captain  with  His 
™kers  Took  a  Sly  Glance  at  Me  was, 
a  great  favorite  with  the,  private  at 
home  and  abroad-my  father  ^as  in  the. 
army-and  later,  theugh  not  a  soldier  s, 
sons    'In  the  Strand.'    Tommy  wants 
tunf'and  a  good  swinging  chorus  and 
the  theatres  and  the  music  halls  fre- 
nutntlv  suit  his  requirements.  Tommy 
Itklns'  misses  the  point-a  soldier  can 
harmv  sSg  about  himself-and  the  same 
argument  applies  to  nearly  all  the  newl 
song^  that  are  just 

,^usic  halls  and  the  ":'^-L^^^^  ,.^.^,^*pi! 
why  "It's  a  Long,  Long  Wa>  to  Tlppe 
rarv-  popular.    The  words  of  the 

chorus  alone  strike  home        Tommy  s 
mstincts.   In  Tipperary  lives  'the  sweet- 
est Sri  I  know.'    There  you  have  It  in 
„f,t<,hell     Wl  ere  would  Tommy  be 

w  more  than  one  song  about  his  eari> 
ifome-'Were  You  Ever  In  Sweet  Tlppe-, 
rary'?'  " 

The  London  Times  re- 
views tl»e  songs  of  patri- 
iv»  otic  sentiment  now  pub- 

the  War  Ushlng  m  London. 
"In  manv  cases  we  may  look  rather 
at  the  motive  than  the  deed.  No  one 
will  say  a  word  against  them;  they  will 
br  ng  support  to  a  good  cause  and  do 
something  to  stir  popular  sentiment  in 
th^  right  direction.  StiU  a  song  can  do 
more  than  this.  When  a  verse  and  a 
Ce  ring  true  In  themselves  and  are  at 
1^  siml  time  the  sort  of  thing  which 
can  be  taken  up  by  a  thousand  voices, 
something  follows  the^stlr  of  sentiment^ 
Such  a  song  may  send  men  JO'"  th« 
colors  or  to  write  cheques,  but  It  cer- 
'  talnly  makes  them  better  and  healtmer 
i  tiuman  beings. 

I    "  'The  King's  Highway,'  by  Mr.  Hen- 
!  rv  Newbolt  and  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  is 
•a  song  of  this  kind.    The  words  were 
first  published  in  The  Times  on  Aug. 
24    words  and  music  (Stalner  and  Bell, 
U'  6d)  are  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
the  King,  and  the  whole  proceeds  go  to 
he   national   relief   fund.      When  Mr 
Newbolt  and  Sir  Charles  Stanford  get 
toeether   there    Is   no   resisting  them 
•ofake's  Drum'  and  'The  Old  Superb' 
I  have  become  national  possession-!.  The 
same  win  be  the  case  with  'The  King  s 
Highway.'   the  more  so  because   it  is 
Blrnpler  than  its  predecessors. 

"A,nv  one  can  strum  It  on  the  piano; 
■even-one  can  shout  tho  chorus,  1„„  ,„.. 


may  think  the'y  could  at  tlie  lirst  tini'if 
  "    eaten  I 
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of  looking  at  It,  but  presently  you  cat 
yourself  humming  a  fragment  of  it  or 
stepping  out  In  the  street  to  the  re- 
frain of 

•In  a  dandy  frigate  or  a  well-found  sloop.' 
the  tune  and  the  words  belong  to  one 
another.  That  Is  their  secret.  When 
Mr.  Robert  Radford  sang  'The  King's 
Highway'  a  week  or  so  ago  at  the 
promenade  concerts  the  audience, 
though  the  song  came  at  the  end  of  a 
long  program,  shouted  till  It  was  en- 
cored, and  then  clamored  for  yet  an- 
other hearing.  There  will,  one  hopes, 
be  many  such. 

"We  have  not  seen  any  army  song  to 
put  beside  this  naval  one.  'Fall  in!'  by 
Mr.  Harold  Besble  and  Sir  Frederic 
Cowen  (Enoch  &  Sons,  Is.),  is,  liowever, 
already  making  its  mark  with  the  pub- 
lic because  of  Its  swinging  march 
rhythm.  If  Its  words  have  just  too 
strong  a  hint  that  the  youth  of  Eng- 
land may  have  to  be  shamed  Into  en- 
listing. Mr,  Begble  has  made  up  lor  this 
In  "rjio  Homes  They  Leave  Behind' 
(Enoch  &  Sons,  Is.),  to  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Rubens  has  provided  the  music.  The 
refrain  of  tl?ls  song, 

'Xbey  are  rolling  up  In  thousaods 
And  they've  left  their  Jobs  behind," 
expresses  the  same  kind  of  sentiment 
with  the  same  kind  of  Jig  and  jolt  that 
carried  'The  Absentminded  Beggar'  into 
favor  at  the  time  of  the  South  African 
war. 

"Mr.    Cyril    S«)tt's    'Britain's  War 

March'   (Schott  &  Co.,  28.)  Is  written 
for  the  piano  and  dedicated  by  permis- 
sion to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  profits 
also  going  to  the  National  Relief  Fund.  : 
Popular  tunes,  such  as  'Rule,  Britan- 
nia." 'See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes,' 
La  Marseillaise,'   and    'God   Save  the 
King."  are  all  worked  Into  a  texture  of 
<  haracterlstlc  'Scotiain'  harmonies.   Mr.  , 
Scott  is  showing  that  even  our  musical  , 
explorers  who  seek  the  darkest  regions  ( 
of  harmony  may  feel  the  thrill  of  pat-  i 
riotism. 

"While  we  are  discussing  these  thinss  | 
we  should  like  to  mention  tho  simple  and 
excellent  arrangements  of  national  an- 
thems and  war  songs  of  the  allies  edited 
by  Mr.  Percy  Scholes  and  published  by 
Francis  CoUas  (3,  Wine  Office  court,  K. 
C).  There  are  two  series  of  these  (price 
3d  eac^).  the  first  contains  the  national 
anthems  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Russia;  the  second  begins  with 
,1-1  nan's  hymn  to  the  Emperor,  a  flue 
nine,  and  contains  'The  British  Grena- 
<iiers,'  a  Cossack  song  and  'Marlbrou'  k 
.s  en  va't  en  guerre.'  All  are  provid<  . 
with  English  words  and  can  be  suir^ 
either  in  parts  or  in  unison  with  piano 
accompaniment.  They  are  attractive  in 
themselves,  and,  moreover,  the  'Patriotic 
Publishing  Company,'  which  IsBUes 
them,  gives  one-quarter  of  all  profits  In 
donations  to  various  war  relief  funds." 

We  note  another  horror  of  war.  Mme 
l>:inma  Fames  de  Gogorza  and  Mr, 
Gogorza  are  coming  to  this  counti  y 
"with  only  one  trunk  apiece." 


In  Memoriam. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  give  me  any  Information  as 
to  the  burial  place  of  Mr.  Rlgg.  the 
discoverer  of  that  inconvenient  disease 
of  the  teeUi  from  which  I  as  well  a.s 
many  other  persons  suffer?  Also  the 
locality  of  interment  of  Mr.  Pott. 
Mr.  Bright.  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Hodgkiii 
or  any  other  gentlemen  who  gave  their 
names  to  aliments  that  the  human 
race  would  be  much  better  without. 
It  seems  to  me  that  anniversaries  of 
the  passing  of  these  gentleman  ouglu 
te  be  celebrated  in  some  fitti.-g  wa 
just  as  we  commemorate  annually  tlio 
deaths  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  to 
their  country  in  the  war.  I  do  n' t  ven- 
ture to  suggest  what  form  t'lis  com- 
memoration should  take  in  the  dubious 
cases  of  these  gentlemen;  it  wculd,  I 
suppose,  varv  with  the  temperaments 
of  the  various  celebrants.  Those  pos- 
.sessed  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit  and  a 
nature  filled  to  the  brim  with  altruistic 
sympathv  might  visit  the  tomb  of  their 
pathological  patron  and  wate'  it  with 
tears  of  pltv;  others  less  snnitually 
heroic  might  feel  Inclined  to  ofjr  some 
temperate  an!  polite  form  of  desecration 
to  the  resting  place  of  one  who  had 
started  a  most  inconvenient  fasn.on  un- 
der which  they  had  to  suffer.  Lr.t  these 
are  mere  details;  the  idea  is  that  some 
form    of    celebration    seems    dut  and 

''^"''rEV.  BABBLINGTON  BROCK E. 
Bethesda,  Oct.  16. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  offhand  in- 
form the  reverend  gentleman,  and  we 
have  not  time  at  present  to  consult  t  ie 
great  dictionaries  of  biography.  The 
following  memorandum  may  be  of  ser- 

^'or.  R.  Bright  established  in  1827  the 
nature  of  the  disease  named  after  him, 
Dr  Thomas  Hodgkin  n79S-lS66). 
Thomas  Addison  of  Guy's  Hospital  de- 
scribed the  disease  that  bears  his  name 
in  "The  Constitutional  and  Ix>cal  Effects 
of  Disease  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules 
(ISm).  Perctval  Pott  was  an  English 
surgeon.  _  , 

Periiaps  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke  would 
not  like  to  adapt  for  the  ceremonial  the 
fine  old  Oriental  curse :  "May  wild  Jack- 
asses dance  on  the  grave  of  your  grand- 
mother." 


Passmy  Vice. 

Yet  John  Newton,  even  when  he  was 
•onverted  and  labored  as  an  evangelist 
ninister.  still  boasted  of  his  vocabulary 
i-hra  a  seafaring  man:  "I  know  not 
ftiat  I  have  ever  since  met  so  daring  a 
rtasphemer.  Not  content  with  common 
>aths  and  Imprecations.  I  daily  invented 
lew  ones,  so  that  I  was  often  seriously 
•eprovcd  by  the  captain,  who  was  him- 
self a  very  passionate  man  and  nbt  at 
ill  circumspect  in  his  expressions." 
And  when  Ne«'ton,  over  80  years  old, 
KHS  urged  to  stop  preaching,  he  shout- 
ed:  "What!  Shall  an  old  African 
Dlasphemer  stop  while  he  can  speak?" 

Swearing  is  no  longer  considered  in 
England  and  America  an  indispensable 
accomplishment  in  a  gentleman.  It  is 
true  that  Adam  Clarke  was  once  deep- 
ly distressed  and  entered  m  his  diary 
this  note:  "Sept.  17,  1781:  Came  back 
full  of  heaviness,  owing,  I  believe,  to 

my  not  reproving  sin;  for  I  heard  

swear  'Faith!'  on  Sunday  night.  Re- 
solved to'speak  concerning  this  the  first 
opportunity."  The  English  were  terri- 
fically profane;  their  oaths  were  bru- 
tal, while  those  of  the  Orientals  are  su- 
perbly imaginative  even  while  ana- 
tomical, and  the  oaths  of  the  Spaniards 
— Brantome  wrote  an  essay  on  them— 
are  romantic,  chivalric,  and  also  realis- 
tic. Popish  oaths  were  in  existence  in 
England  long  after  the  nation  had  be- 
come Protestant,  and  thus,  as  Mr. 
Buckle  would  have  put  It,  was  shown 
the  superior  vitality  of  habit  over  be- 
lief. Yet  in  1607  the  oath  "by  the  mass" 
had  become  unfashionable.  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Brisk,  a  man  of  fashion,  was  de- 
scribed admiringly  as  one  that  "swears 
tersely  and  with  variety."  When'  the 
great  Lord  Shaftesbury  succeeded  to 
the  title,  his  sister  said  to  him  in  all 
seriousness:  "Now  that  you  have  come 
into  title  you  must  learn  to  swear. 
Your  father  always  did,  and  gained 
great  respect  by  it  in  the  county." 


im  SECRET' 


In  the  Nose. 

Comedians,  doubtful  of  their  ability, 
or  discouraged  by  the  lines  allotted  to 
them„  now  often  endeavor  to  raise  a 
laugh  by  saying  "Damn!"  or  "Hell!" 
ind  In  melodrama  the  Deity  is  hoarsely 
invoked  to  aid  in  an  effective  curtain, 
but  men  In  clubs  and  offices  do  not 
swear  so  freely  as  men  of  former  gen- 
erations.    The    three-bottle    man  has 
?one  with  incorrigible  English  swearers, 
ind   the  snuff- taker   has  joined  them. 
Dnly  a  short  time  ago  the  local  gov- 
rimient  board  in  London  decreed  that 
snuff  should  no  longer  be  supplied  to 
the  inmates  of  workliouses.    This  seems 
1  pity.    Why  not  grant  the  wretches 
this  little  nasal  -happiness?     In  polite 
society  the  snuff  box  promoted  friend- 
ship and   incited   conversation.  There 
*-as  fine  courtesy  in  the  act  of  present- 
ng  the  box;  there  was  grace  in  the 
licking  of  stray  particles  from  the  lace 
ruffles.     The    boxes    themselves  were 
works  of  art.     A  gold  snuff  box  en- 
rusted  with  diamonds  and  filled  with 
lucats  was  a  princely  gift  to  play  actor, 
jlddler,  composer.    Then  there  were  the 
snuff  boxes  still  seen  in  New  England 
10  or  50  years  ago,  with  pictured  lids; 
iomctimes  a  scantily  clad  Flora,  Hebe, 
)r  some  noble  dame  of  a  French'  court; 
sometimes  adorned  only  with  a  scurvy 
notto.    Dr.  Gordon  Hake  treasured  the 
50X  given  to  him  by  Rosseta.    "I  use  I 
.his  snuff  reservoir  every  day,"  he  says  | 
u   his   "Memories   of   Eighty    Years";  ; 
"Would   you   know   the  reason  of   my  i 
jersistence  In  taking  snuff?   It  not  only  ! 
ivakes  up  that  torpor  so  prevalent  be-  ; 
:ween  the  nose  and  the  brain,  making  ' 
■.he  wings  of  an  Idea  uncurl  like  those  i 
)f    a    new-born    butterfly;    but    while  ! 
lathers  sneeze  and  run  at  the  eyes,  my  ' 
k'hneiderlan    membrane    is   Impervious  [ 
to  weather,  or.  to  be  explicit,  I  never  j 
take  cold  in  my  head."  j 
We   are   told   by  gilded   youths  who 
flutter  In  society  that  swearing  is  not  ! 
mcommon  among  many  young  women. 
Thoy  exercise  tlM  habit  with  some  other  ! 
;?ent4tmanly'  vices.    Why  do  not  these 
lamozcls  take  snufC?    A  short  or  flow-  i 
mg  slee\'e  might  reveal  a  pretty  curve 
from  nose  to  elbow.  I 

fONCERT  BY  BOSTON 
THEATRE  OPERA  COMPANY 

The  second  in  a  series  of  Sunday  night 
oncertB  by  the  principals  of  the  Boston 
beatre  Opera  Company  was  given  at 
tie  Boston  Theatre  last  evening.  There 
as  a  email  audience,  which  was  very 
emonstratlve,  however,  and  all  artists 
rere  insistently  recalled.  The  prograna 
'as  as  follows: 

PovTO  Cor"  (I  due  Foscari),  David 
ilva;  "Bltorna  Vincitor"  (Alda),  Kath- 
yn  Lynbrook ;  "M'appari"  (Martha), 
mberto  Sacchettl ;  "Je  dls  que  rlen" 
::!armen),  RIna  de  Sales;  "II  est  doux" 
Herodlade),  Alice  Gentle;  Tosti's 
deale,"  Mr.  SUva ;  Schumann's  "Wld- 
unff"  and  "Eileen  Alannah,"  Ml.s.s 
lynbrook  ;  "O  tu  che  In  sen"  (Forza  del 
lestlno),  Mr.  Sacchetti:  Moussorgsky's 
Hopak,"  Miss  Qentle  and  the  trio  from 
n  Trovatore,"  by  Miss  Lynbrook,  Mr. 
acchctti  and  Mr.  .Silva. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE  —  First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Secret," 
a  play  in  three  acts,  by  Henry  Bern- 
stein. "Le  Secret"  was  produced  at  the 
Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  March  22,  1913, 
with  Mme.  Siijftone  as  Gabrlelle.  The 
present  English  version  was  produced 
at  Detroit  by  Mr.  Belasco  on  Dec.  8, 
1913. 

Constant  .Jannelot  Montagu  Lotp 

Di  nis  Ije  Guenn  Krank  KciclKT 

rijarlle  Ponta  TuUi  Robert  Warwick 

Cnbriulle  JauncL.t  Frances  Starr 

Hciuiettc  Diirauil  Klatiie  Inexcort 

Clotilde  do  Savageat.  .Harriet  Otis  Uellenbauxh 

This  drama  is  a  curio js  stud.v  of  an 
abnormal  woman.  Gabrlelle  cannot  en- 
dure the  thought  of  another's  happiness 
unless  this  happiness  comes  from  her 
friendship  or  love.  Her  husband  has 
been  the  closest  friend  of  his  sister. 
Therefore  she  estranged  tl  em  until 
there  was  a  quarrel  with  a  'dwsuit. 
When  her  dear  young  friend  Henrlette 
Durand— Henriette  Hozleur,  in  the  orig- 
inal—left a  widow,  had  a  lover,  Ponta 
Tnlll,  who  in  all  honor  puposeO  io  sanc- 
tify the  liaison  by  a  wending  ceremony 
on  a  certain  Christmas  day,  she  lied,  in- 
tercepted letters  and  separated  them. 

Henriette  marries  Le  Guenn.  Tlieir 
happiness  irritates  Gabrlelle.  She  urges 
her  aunt,  a  conventional  comedy  aunt, 
to  invite  Ponta  Tulli  to  her  country 
house  so  that  she  (Gabrlelle)  can  by- 
slur,  hint,  innuendo,  awaken  Le  Guenn's 
suspicions  and  drive  him  to  jealous 
words  and  deeds. 

We  do  not  know  a  more  repulsive 
character  among  heroines  of  tlie  modern 
stage.  In  the  art  of  base  and  contemp- 
tible insinuation  wTthout  propelling 
cause  she  rivals  lago.  There  is  some- 
thing that  compels  admiration  in  the 
naughtiness  of  Hedda  Gabler.  Gabrlelle 
is  without  a  redeeming  point  except  in 
her  love  for  'her  husband.  This  love, 
however,  is  not  put  to  any  test,  for 
no  one  could  take  Ponta  Tulli's  little 
passage  in  the  second  act  seriously;  nor 
is  this  love  sufEicient  to  keep  her  from 
acts  of  the  vilest  treachery. 

Grant  that  there  are  such  Intellectual 
perverts;  would  any  one  of  them  con- 
fess her  baseness,  as  Gabrlelle  does  In 
the  third  act?  M'ould  a  husband,  like 
Constant,  an  honest,  decent  fellow,  so 
quickly  forgive  her?  It  is  true  that  his 
love  for  her  is  largely  animal;  witness 
his  behavior  in  the  opening  scene;  and 
after  the  confession,  the  pressure  of  her 
body  and  the  entwining  arms  no  doubt 
softened  his  heart;  but  the  scene  of 
confession  seems  to  us  incredible,  and 
the  whole  act  preposterous. 

First  there  is  the  confession. 
Gabrlelle  in  life  would  have  lied  to  the 
end  and  in  all  probability  not  been 
caught.  Then  Constant  and  Le  Guenn 
talk  the  affair  over,  exchange  mutual 
condolences,  and,  in  the  original  ver- 
sion, each  kisses  the  other  as  a.  token 
ol:  regard  and  esteem.  This  scene  might 
well  set  any  English-speaking  person  a- 
staring. 

The  following  scene  between  Le 
Guenn  and  his  Henriette  is  changed 
in  the  translation.  In  the  original  Hen- 
riette fears  that  he  has  been  wounded 
in  the  affray  with  her  ex-lover.  She 
exclaims:  "Oh,  Denis,  mon  petit 
Denis."  He  shouts  "Henriette!"  and 
there  Is  a  wild  embrace,  while  Denis 
keeps  saying:  "Je  t'adore"  We  are 
now  spared  this,  and  Henrlette's  talk 
about  wishing  to  be  alone  with  Denis 
that  very  night  is  thoughtfully  chas- 
tened to  suit  that 


' !  '.nlied  the 

pie.sentation  of  a  weli-defiued  character. 
She  was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of 
the  scene  where  she  confesses.  Here 
a  nd  to  the  end  she  was  lachrymose,  not 
<  nnvincing. 

Miss  Inescort,  who  did  not  play  Henri- 
ette In  New  York  when  "The  Secret" 
was  produced  there,  was  at  first  con- 
strained and  vague.  In  the  second  act 
she  showed  at  timea  genuine  dramatic 
intensity,  but  not  in  her  stormier  mo- 
ments. Mrs.  Dellenbaugh  made  the 
most  of  a  thankless  part.  M.  Bernstein's 
.sense  of  humor  Is  slight. 

Mr.  Relcher  played  Le  Guenn  in  a 
\-lvid  r.ianner.  Mr.  Love  was  a  correct 
;ind  respectable  Jannelot.  Mr.  Warwick 
was  not  a  ."eductive  Ponta  Tulli,  and 
the  .stories  of  his  exploits  among  wom- 
en had  to  be  taken  on  faith. 

There  was  a  large  audience  which  was 
deeply  Interested  during  the  first  two 
acts.  When  there  was  false  sentiment 
on  the  stage  the  spectators  smiled  and 
were  not  moved.  There  were  serious 
moments,  when  Mr.  Relcher  played  with 
marked  force,  whtfch  provoked  the  titter- 
ing so  often  heard  in  theatres  of  this 
city  when  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Ij'motions.    There  were  curtain  calls. 

The  barker  at  the  Hawthorne  county 
fair,  Illinois,  shouted;  "The  wild  man 
eats  'em  alive."  The  show  came  to 
grief  and  the  wild  man,  arrested  for 
begging,  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Leo  Kohn, 
not  from  Borneo.  He  told  the  judge  a 
piteous  tale:  how  he  was  out  of  a  job 
and  took  the  place  of  the  Wild  Man,  who 
had  run  away  with  the  Fortune  Teller. 
"I  had  to  roar  and  growl  and  scare  cliii- 
dren.  1  almost  froze,  too.  I  had  noth- 
ing on.  Then  a  woman  hit  me  with  an 
umbrella." 

Artemus  Ward,  too,  as  a  showman, 
had  his  hours  of  grief  and  misfortune. 
He  once  hired  a  young  man  of  dissi- 
pated habits  to  fix  himself  as  a  real 
cannibal  from  New  Zealand.  "When  I 
was  simply  tellin  the  audience  that  he 
was  the  most  feroshus  Cannibal  of  his 
tribe,  and  that,  alone  and  unassisted,  he 
had  et  sev'ril  of  our  fellow  countrymen, 
and  that  he  had  at  one  time  even  con- 
templated eatin  his  Uncle  Thomas  on  his 
Tnother's  side,  as  well  as  other  near  and 
dear  relatives— when  I  was  makin  these 
simple  statements,  the  mis'ble  young 
man  said  I  was  a  Iyer  and  knocked  me 
off  the  platform.  Not  quite  satisfied 
with  this,  he  cum  and  trod  hevily  on 
me,  and  as  he  was  a  very  musculer  per- 
son and  wore  remarkable  thick  boots,  I 
knew  at  once  that  a  canary  bird  wasn't 
walkin  over  me." 
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War  Notes 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  reviewing  Dr. 
Jane  Walker's  collection  of  hymns  for 
use  during  the  war,  says:  "1814  was  the 
most  congested  year  of  the  Corsican 
despot."  And  to  think  that  England 
and  France  are  now  allies!  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  will  next  be  spelling  Na- 
poleon's name  "Buonaparte." 

Zola's  "Debacle"  Is  In  such  great  de- 
mand In  England  that  the  London  pub- 
lishers are  putting  forth  a  special  war 
edition.  And  this  is  the  romance  that 
depicts  the  triumph  of  the  Prussians 
over  France,  also  the  horrors  of  war! 

We  have  read  much  about  the  "Death's 
Head  Hussars."  It  appears  that  the 
head  dress  of  these  hussars  was  mod- 
elled after  that  of  a  famous  Britisli 
regiment,  formerly  the  ISth  Light  Dra- 
goons, now  the  ITth  Lancers.  The  badge, 
a  skull  and  crossbones,  with  the  words 
"Or  Glory"  underneath,  w&s  chosen 
when  the  corps  was  raised  In  1759.  It 
was  intended  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  Gen.  Wolfe.  The  Lancers  now  w^ear 
In  the  field  the  universal  khaki  cap. 


spected  by  jnanagers.  "the  American 
taste."  Henriette  farewells  Gabrlelle 
coldly.  The  lying  and  malicious  woman 
Is  con.soled  by  Constant,  who  still  loves 
her  and  says  so  while  the  two  weep 
copiously. 

This  drama  is  less  violent,  less  brutal 
than  others  by  M.  Bernstein.  The  first 
two  acts  show  greater  care  In  construc- 
tion; the  dialogue  is  less  aggressive,  less 
staccato.  The  manner  in  which  the 
audience  Is  led  on  to  suspect  the  true 
character  of  Gabrielle  Is  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

In  the  second  act  the  scene  between 
Henriette  and  her  former  lover  dragged, 
but  this  was  partb',  if  not  wholly,  due 
to  the  unreasonably  slow  pace  of  Mr. 
Warwick  and  the  statuesque  attitudes 
of  Miss  Inescort. 

In  spite  of  the  inlierent  incredibility  i 
and  weakness  of  the  last  act,  the  drama 
as  a  whole  Is  an  interesting' study  of  a 
perverted  mind.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
such  a  woman  does  not  exist;  but 
every  village  has  a  Gabrlelle,  less  seduc- 
tive, perhaps,  less  plausible,  less  ambi- 
tious in  wickedness,  but  distressed  by 
the  happiness  of  others.  Couslne  Bette 
would  have  recognized  tlie  ability  of 
Gabrlelle  and  envied  her  capacity  for 
doing  evil. 

The  part  of  Gabrlelle  might  be  Im- 
personated in  a  sensuous  and  feline 
manner;  or  the  woman  might  be  por- 
trayed as  the  incarnation  of  innocence. 
Miss  Starr  in  the  scenes  before  the 
confession  composed  and  personified  the 
part  with  much  skill.  She  suggested  the 
sensuous  hold  she  had  on  her  husband; 
littlo  by  little  the  spectators  became 
aware  of  her  malice  and  envy.  Her  dis- 
quieting   suggestions,    her  Interrupted 


Painfully  Correct. 

There  are  Bostonians  that,  wishing  to 
gue  thing  so  re-    be  infallibly  correct,  pronounce  Cracow, 


Crack-off.  This  seems  to  be  unneces- 
sary. The  word  has  been  thoroughly 
anglicized  for  many  years.  Nor  Is  there 
any  need  of  pronouncing  Berlin  as  if 
the  final  syllable  were  spelt  "een."  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  WIen  or 
Muenchen  or  Venezia  or  Livorno.  Prai- 
rie du  Chien,  In  good  American,  Is  Prai- 
rie doo  Cheen,  and  the  word  Des  Moines, 
as  pronounced  by  our  fellow-country- 
men, would  be  Incomprehensible  to  a 
Frenchman.  The  toughest  word  we 
know  Is  Rhelms.  Linguists  Inform  us 
that  It  should  be  pronounced  nearly  as 
"ranc"  In  "rancid." 


A  Bishop's  Ear. 

Bishop  Osborne  of  Springfield.  III. 
hopes  (hat  none  of  the  tunes  in  a  new 
collection  of  hymns  will  be  irreverent. 
"I  notice  that  'Jerusalem  the  Golden'  is 
among  the  hymns  listed.  I  liave  heard 
that  hymn  sung  to  a  tune  that  is  most 
Irreverent,  that  sounded  like  "Yankee 
Doodle'."  The  bisliop  has  not  a  fine  ear. 
No  tune  set  to  "Jerusalem  the  Golden" 
could  sound  anything  like  "Yankee 
Doodle."  The  familiar  tune,  by  Ewing, 
we  believe,  is  badly  written  for  voices 
and  is  not  easy  to  sing,  in  which  re- 
spect It  resembles  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  hut  the  metre  of  the  hymn 
and  tliat  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  are  tar 
apart. 


cravat  and  unshlned  shoes,  while  she 
was  radiant  in  white,  with  a  veil  and 
11  bridal  bouquet  for  which  the  groom 
had  paid  $25.  They  had  been  keeping 
'  finiiKiny  for  eight  year,=i  and  he  had 
hf-ver  been  allowed  a  ki.ss.  One  night 
he  r.lole  one.  "I  did  not  like  the  idea," 
K.iid  Mrs.  .Solotaroff  to  tlie  .iu.lge.  "The 
iir.xt  day  he  wroie  me  tlu'i  he  was  so 
upset  by  the  kissing  that  he  could  not 
ilo  his  work.  He  also  offered  apologies. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  Europe  to 
ihink  it  over."  Nevertheless  he  came 
back  and  appeared  at  the  wedding  in 
a  sack  coat.    No  wonder  that  during 

I  lie  ceremony  he  was  "downcast  and 
moody";    tliat    at    Atlantic    City  he 

I  Walked  so  fast  on  the  inevitable  board- 
walk that  she  was  compelled  to  run. 
The  one  kiss  brought  on  amnesia.  How 
different  the  case  of  Mr.  Solotariff 
from  that  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
led  an  austere  life  to  the  age  of  three- 

I  score  and  ten  and  proposed  to  carry 
the  virginal  vow  with  him  to  Ms  grave! 
What  happened  to  him  and  the  result- 
ant state  of  his  mind  are  told  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Heywood  in  his  "Nine  Books  j 
of  Various  History  Concerning  Wom- 
en." folio  (1624),  pp.  2S4,  285.    The  story 
is  too  long  for  quotation,  and  there  are  i 
other  reasons  why  we  refrain  from  re-  I 
peating  it.  I 


Another's  Pen.  ' 

■We  are  told  that  Gen.  FrencIVs  ad- 1 
mirable  dispatches,  admirable  for  their  j 
clearness,    mode.sty,    self-restraint,    are ' 
written  by  a  Col.  Swinton.    When  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  complimented 
on  the  style  of  hi.'^  dispatches,  he  an- 
^  swered :  "Yes,  I  didn't  think  Gurwood 
;  had  it  in  him."    Lord  Roberts's  South 
i  African   dispatches   were   the   work  of 
'  Lieut. -Col.  H.  V.  Cowen.    The  enemies 
of  Grant  during  the  civil  war  insisted 
that  his  reports  were  written  by  this  or 
that  subordinate  ;  but  as  one  subordinate 
after  another  died,  the  style  of  the  re- 
ports remained  the  same  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  carpers.  Finally  Grant  wrote 
his  memoirs,  a  book  whiich  ranks  high 
in  American  literature. 

An  annotated  catalogue  of  memoirs 
and  other  books  bearing  the  names  of 
those  who  did  not  write  them  would  i 
be  agjeeable  reading.  Some  scholars 
think  that  Petronius  was  not  the  author 
of  his  satirical  romance.  Others  have 
insisted  without  warrant  that  Stendhal 
invented  Casanova's  extraordinarypages 
The  memoirs  of  Michael  Kelly,  singer, 
composer,  wine  merchant,  friend  of  Mo- 
zart and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Cronch, 
were  written  by  Theodore  Hook.  Paul- 
ine Markham's  autobiography  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Richard  Grant 
White,  who  said  of  her  In  the  Galaxy 
that  she  had  supplied  the  missing  arms 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  The  memoirs  of 
certain  French  actresses  have  been 
penned  by  ingenious  young  journalists. 
.Marie  Colombier's  scandalous  attack  on 
Mme.  Bernhardt .  was  written  by  Paul 
Bonnetain.  who  had  hitherto  been 
known  as  the  author  of  a  peculiarly 
putrid  romance. 


The  Fatal  Kiss. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  moie  pathetic 
story  than  that  of  the  Solotaroffs.  Mr. 
Solotaroff  is  a  botanist.  His  wife 
wishes  her  marriage  to  be  annulled. 
Not  only  because  on  the  wedding  day 
he  appeared  fit  for  the  ceremony  wear- 
ing a  shabby  "sack  coat."  a  bright  red 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The 
Neer-Do-Well,"  a  romance  of  the 
Culebra  cut  by  P.ex  Beach,  dramatized 
by  Charles  Klein.  First  performance  in 
Boston. 

Kirk  Antlion.T  William  P.  Carleton 

Stephen  Cortland  .Mfrefl  LiiQt 

Remon  Alfarez  Dudley  Hawley  j 

r.  S,  Consul  Weelis  J.  MorriU  Jforrison  I 

Mr.  Cu'^liing  Irving  Piclicl  < 

Allan  Robert  Capvon 

harwin  K,    .^utllony  -\1  Roberls 

rapt.  Bennett  Douglas  Copeland 

I'ol.  .lolsen  .Jobn  Le<!lie 

lioitor  II.   h.  Fine 

Purser  Irvine  Picbel 

Captain  /i^-  •         .  ■  .  .Reorge  Krnst 

Beasley  <<%.«.. TtT..  H.   I,.  Fine. 

Si'i  i,\  ir-  George   Ernst  ■ 

M  :     I ;  1 1 1 M  1  ^  Itobcrt  John.sun  ! 

^^  M  ml  Jolin  Kellar 

M.  11:1    w  .  r  ks  Marion  Tanner 

-Ml,.  .l.K.ii  Mabel  Coleoi-il 

Ml,    Runnel's....   Barbara  Miller 

Mis.   I  nsiiiiig  Mar.iorie  Cutting 

.Mrs.   C"rtland  Mary  Young 

This  play  was  seen  at  the  Lyric 
Tlieatro.  New  York  City,  Sept.  2,  1912, 
with  Hale  Hamilton  in  the  title  role. 
Miss  Kaelred  took  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Cortland. 

The  story  in  book  form  was  popular. 
On  the  stage  it  is  a  melodrama  with 
comic  episodes. 

Kirk  Anthony,  a  college  athlete,  the 
rollicking  son  of  a  railroad  magnate, 
wakes  up  aboard  the  steamer  Santa 
Maria  after  a  festive  night.  He  is 
penniless  and  Ignores  the  reason  for 
his  predicament. 

The  ship  is  bound  for  Panama.  Mrs. 
Cortland,  an  attractive  matron,  and 
hei-  husband  are  fellow  passengers. 
Young  Anthony's  p'ight  excites  her 
sympathy.    She  befriends  him. 

Upon  their  arrival  she  urges  him  to 
^vork  and  obtains  a  position  for  him. 
Mr.  Cortland,  however,  sour,  suspicious 
and  unreasonably  jealous,  despises  An- 
tiiony  and  has  his  wife  followed  by  a 
plain-clothes  man.  As  a  reward  for 
her  devotion  to  his  diplomatic  career 
!  Mi'S.  Cortland  is  publicly  humiliated  by 
I  her  Irusband  at  a  dinner  party  in  their 
villa  when  he  Insultingly  hands  her 
o\er  to  Anthony  before  the  horrified 
guests. 

This   scene   is    known   as  ti.e  "big" 
I  scene  of  the  play.    In  "onclusion,  and :  ' 
j  fi  I  ter  the  guests  have  left  and  Anthony  | 
1  has  been  restrained  trom  choicms 
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\  ! 


"1.  husband  and  wiio  iclire  to 
•■•  sirlos  of  the  Btaco  ninl  give 
-Ir  emotions.    Mi-.  Cortland 
lli<>    room,    iheip    (g  tlin 
i  >l  -shot  and  itf.-nior.  .Mfarf:;, 
a  r.     lajii    official,  who.se  attenllona  to 
M         I'ortland     havo    been  rejected. 
>■       -  in.  exclaiming:  triumphantly  that 
Mithony  will  be  held  for  Mr.  Cort- 
•ii;:rrl(>r. 

nna  last  act  the  elder 
'  by  a  cable  fyr.m  Mrs. 
^  his  son. 
lii.iy     Ui«     play     diatr^ed.  It 
1     unduly    conversational.  The 
'      familiar  onc■^  In  ii&\cls  of 
lose  their  reality   in  the, 
1  ivldness  of  the  fstage.  Their 
■  ical.  their  actions  i  irced. 
nrovldes  Mr.  Carlctoi,  with 
lolc.  which  he  played  with  • 
id  spirit,  hut  the  feature  of  | 
•lice  was  the  .Mrs.  Cortland 
'ing.    She  acted  as  a  well 
roijiedienne  with  pols  >,  tines-^e 
tilrahle  lightness  of  touch  in  the 
scenes.    She  wa.s  essentially  a 
"•'lUHii   of  the   world,   accustoiiied  to 

•  :isi  iillne  admiration,  and  theieforenot 

1   hy  the  attentions  of  a  mere 

A  as  lonely,  and  the  youth,  weak- 
-.s  ,iiid  eviilent  dependence  of  ihe  boy 
■  doubt  appealed  to  her.    She  fought 

■  r  light  brnvely,  however,  ani'  had  it 
n  .t  been  for  the  meannt.'8S  of  her  hus- 
i  ;ind'3  nature  her  affection  wculd  have 

'•iiained  unacknowledged. 
^Ir.  I.unt  gave  sufficient  reah-y  to  the 
oroughly  contemptible  role  of  Stephen 
Cnrtland.  Mr.  Hawley  was  clever  and 
amusing  as  Alfarez.  Others  in  the  long 
cast  were  efficient.  The  stage  tcttings 
were  realistic-:  and  effective. 

AMELIA  BINGHAM 
HEADS  KEITH  BILL 

Misii  .^nifclia  Bingham,  with  a  support- 
.<  company  of  exceptional  excellence, 
^  presenting  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
;,i9  week  her  artistic  vaudeville  sketch. 
Big  Moments  from  Great  Plays."  Her 
rrerlngs  last  night  were  scenes  from 
lean     d'.Vrc"     and     '-Madame  Sans 

'  -••ne."    The  audience,  while  applauding 
1   her   work  enthusiastically,  seemed 
lost  Impressed  with  her  great  work  In 
lie  death  scene  of  "Jean  d'Arc."  Those 
1   Miss  Bingham's  support  are  Marie 

I-ouise  Benton.  TN'ill  Brotherhood,  Miss 

Xoble  and  Lloyd  Bingham. 
Another  act  that  was  well  received  by 

•  St  night's  audience  was  that  of  Ma 
■•:ellc.    England's  premier   dancer,  and 

ballet  of  a  dozen  really  good-looking 
')ung  women.   They  present  a  program  , 

■  10  dances,  one  of  the  best  of  which  Is 
Ma  Belle'.s  effort  In  the  dance  "Knlght- 


this  c;\.=  i 

.MnrK<i<"li.   KathrjD   I. or 

Fnuiil  Alberto  .\maill 

MRpblBto  ,-.  Edward  Orrlmrl 

Sleliel  (;ert>ii(lo  Knrl 

Special  mimbers  by  the  orchestra  In- 
cluded a  Krench  overture  by  Kelar- 
Bela:  selections  from  "The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna,"  and  "Aida." 

The  program  asserts  that  the  Allied 
Arts  Association,  which  produces  the 
entertainment,  is  composed  of  "a  small 
group  of  uienibers  and  personnel  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company,  whoso  modest 
purpose  is  to  present  a  not  too  Ill-pro- 
■anrlioncd  piece  of  craftsmanship." 


BOSTON  THEATRE  —  The  Boston  | 
Theatre  Opera  t'ompany  In  Mascagni's, 
"Cavalleria  Rustlcana."  i 

Santuzza  Alice  Gentle  * 

 Mra.  Meyer  Bloomnold 

Turlddu  Umberto  Sttcchettl  , 

f'"°  Paolo  aallaz'/.l  ' 

'-"'•■IB  Mary  Donovan 

Followed  by  Leoncavallo's  "I  Pagli- 1 
accl." 

-Vcdda  Dora  de  Philllppe! 

I'anlo. . .  .Lulgl  Malnlero-Umberto  SacchettI 

Ton'o  Mlllo  Plcco 

BepP*  QuKllolmo  Giuliani 

Silvio  David  SUva, 

The  audience  was  large  and  there  was  j 
much    enthusiasm.      In    the    cast  of 
"Cavalleria    Rustlcana"    Messrs.  Sac- 
chettI and  Gallazzi  were  the  only  ones 
who  appeared  in  laSt  Tuesday  evening's  I 
performance.  i 
Alice  Gentle  was  heard  for  the  first  I 
time  as  Santuzza:  her  performance  was 
both   dramatically   and    vocally  pleas- 
ing.   She  was  not  merely  the  peasant 
walking  through   the  play;   there  was 
always  the  woman  who  had  been  the 
toy  of  Turlddu:  there  was  the  remorse 
and  despair  of  the  soul,  the  woman  of 
extreme      temperaments  hysterically 
clutching   the  straw   of  reinstatement. 
Her  enunciation  was  always  a  pleasure;  1 
she  took  her  high  notes  with  marked 
ease.  \ 

Jlary  Donovan'.s  Lucia  lacked  matur- 
ity and  tenderness.    She  was  uncertain  , 
and  ti^ild. 

Mrs.    Meyer    Bloomfield    was    in  the 
hands  of  her  friends.     She  made  her  t 
first  appearance  as  Lola;  her  voice  Is 
=)  pleasing  one.  ^  i 

Messrs.  .Sacchetti  and  Gallazzi  re- 
peated their  successes  of  last  week. 

With  the  exception  of  the  role  of 
Canio,  the  cast  of  Leoncavallo's  opera 
was  the  same  as  last  week.  Last  night 
Lulgl  Malniero  substituted  for  Giuseppe 
Tricario  on  short  notice.  He  sang  the 
opening  number  and  was  relieved  by 
Mr.  Sacchetti.  who  finished  the  pertorra- 
ance.  Mr.  Sacchetti's  Canio  was-  a 
splendid  Interpretation;  his  song  fol- 
lowing the  duplicity  of  Nedda  was  re- 
warded with  applause. 

Mr.  Castillo  again  gave  a  fine  read- 
ing of  both  scores. 

The  British  soldiers  are  brave  on  .iani. 


nocent  and  experimental  beginning. 
Tkere  have  been  clay  eaters,  earth  eaters 
In  all  times.  The  Wany  amvvezl,  who 
eat  only  two  meals  a  day,  a  breakfast, 
sometimes  omitted  for  economy,  and  a 
dinner  about  3  P.  M.,  chew  cfay  between 
meals.  If  tobacco  fails.  They  prefer 
"sweet  earth,"  the  clay  of  ant-hills.  Yet 
they  are  fastidious  in  thelrfway,  unwil- 
ling to  eat  eggs,  and  looking  on  the 
fowl  as  a  species  of  vulture.  Man  Is  by 
nature  a  chewing  animal.  If  It  Is  not 
tobacco.  It  Is  mastic,  kat,  betel,  toasted 
cirains,  lovage,  gum,  .slippery  elm,  or 
ashes  as  in  the  Somali  country.  The 
clay  cater  among  the  "poor  white  trash" 
In  a  southern  state  is  still  survivii 
I  With  Sauce,  Madam. 

I  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fennell  began  her  wedded 
life  under  ominous  circumstances.  .She 
I  was  married  at  -Weehawken.  But  It 
I  was  at  Lynchburg  that  her  husband, 
ns  she  complains,  poured  sauce  tartare 
I  over  her  at  table.  She  did  not  tixke 
I  this  as  a  compliment,  although  her 
j  husband  heated  by  the  wine  of  the 
country,  may  have  looked  upon  her  at 
I  table  as  eminently  edible.  Would  she 
I  have  felt  her.self  more  appreciated  If 
j  the  sauce  had  been  anchovy,  Bearnaise, 
I  Bechamel,  Eiordelalse,  cianberry.  drawn 
;  butter,  espagnole,  Figaro,  Hollandai.se. 
i  lemon  butter,  niaitre  d'hote!,  Norman- 
!  dy,  piQuaiite,  Silesian,  Victor  Hugo, 
j  white  (thick  or  thin)'.'    The  shade  and 


material   of   her   dre^s   were,  perhaps, 


not  sufflclentl.v 
Ing  spouse. 


considered  by  her  ador- 


'  Guest-Baiting, 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 

}  At  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  where 
1  they  spend  "their  time  in  nothing  else 
I  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
;  thing,"  it  is  presumable  that  in  succes- 
'  Bion  to  the  German  apologist  last  week 
'  they  will  have  a  Belgian,  an  English- 
man, a  Frenchman  and  a  Russian,  each 
with  a  "now  thing"  to  amuse  the  mem- 
ber.s.  Their  several  opinions  of  the 
struggle,  which  is  death  to  them,  will 
be  the  usual  fun  to  the  ladies  and  gen- 
men  who,  with  the  beautiful  liberality 
of  Pilate's  uncertainty  about  truth,  en- 
joy racy  views  on  all  sides  of  all  sub- 
.iects— having,  presumably,  no  particular 
views  of  their  own.  On  a  succeeding 
day  a  jo^t  debate  by  the  champions  of 
the  nations  niiglrt  botfound  stimulating) 
but,  if  not  sufficiently  so,  a  real  struggle 
a  outrance  might  be  suggested  as  a 
"wind-up"  between  the  protagonists,  to 
be  enjoyed  thumbs  down  by  those  to 
whom  gladiatorial  exhibitions  arc  the 
pleasant  excitement  of  their  Saturday 
afternoons.  THE  OLD  'UX.  '  ' 

1    Boston,  Oct.  19. 


)od."  although  the  "Cirque  de  Rouge"  , 
V  the  entire  ballet  was  also  very  pleas-  The  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  the  word 
„g  Vs)»*i  •f\  I  I  seems  to  take  its  name  from  Jamai'  a. 

.lack  Ryan  and  Harry  Tierney.  who  i  jn  gupport  of  this  easy  theory  the  writer 
ave  just  returned  from  England,  re- '  ,g  „  ^nn^,        t,,^  p,,r. 

'Hted  their  successes.    They  were  re- 


I  IVIade  in  Germany. 

We  arc  told  by  some  of  the  more  rabid 
I  l)elievers  in  Pan-Germanism  and  e.xtol- 
I  lers  of  "Kultur"  that  the  most  beautl- 
I  ful   and   the    mo.st   commanding  glass 
j  eyes  are  made  in  Germany;   that  the 
I  supply  is  already  exhausted  in  England 
I  and  perfidious  Albion  must,  therefore, 
suffer.    Only  a  day  or  two  ago  a  man 
arrived  from  England,  who  was  of  Ger- 
man extraction.    He  brought  with  him 


ahed  again  and  pgaiii.    MIndell  King-    ish"  a  passage  stating  that  the  fashion!   his  wife,  an  Englishwoman.    The  phys: 


ston  and  George  Ebner  are  presenting    of  jam-making  was  introduced  into  Scot- 


in  Boston  for  the  first  time  their 
sketch.  "A  Vaudeville  Flirtation,"  the 
scone  of  which  is  laid  at  that  veryi 
centre  of  thesplan  activity— Forty-sec- 
ond street  and  Broadway.  Both  Miss 
Kingston  and  George  Ebner  dance  well 
and  sing  even  better. 

Jack  E.  Gardner  Introduces  something 
original  in  his  travesty  of  "Curse  You, 
Jack  liOndon."  The  program  has  it 
that  he  carries  with  him  a  big  com- 


land  about  1760,  when  berry  bushes  were 
planted  by  "some  of  our  young  men  that 
had  been  sailors  coming  from  Jamaica." 
Unfortunately  for  this  theory  the  word 
appears  in  Bailey's  Dictionary  of  1730-6, 
also  in  Mrs.  Glasse's  "Cookin-r"  of  1747. 
Mrs.  Glasse.  or  whoever  was  the  author 
of  the  treatise,  spelt  the  word  "giam." 
Bailey  gave  a  wild  derivation;  "Proba- 
bly of  j'alme.  i.  e..  I  love  it;  as  children 


Sandwiched  Program  of  Clas- 
sics and  Motion  Pictures 
at  Opera  House. 


pany.  but  the  sketch  develops  that  the  ^^^^  French  formerlv.  when 

big  company  are  all  In  the  movies,  wit.i  ^^g^.  anything."    Dr.  Johnson  had 

Mr.  Gardner  doing  all  of  the  talking.  1,^,^,^^,^  Delinlng  the  word,  he  said: 
although  the  characters  In  the  moving  .,j  ^^j^^w  not  whence  derived."  The  New 
picture  film  that  keeps  pace  with  the  EngUsh  Dictionary  thinks  it  may  be  de- 
sketch  do  much  of  the  actmg.  '  rived  from  the  verb  "jam."  to  bruise  or 
The  remainder  of  the  program  Includes  crush  by  pressure."  This  being  so.  let  us 
l  .dward  Farrell  and  company  in  "After  pp^^  another  jar  of  blackberry  jam. 

.he    Wedding."    a   bright   little  farce:   

Walter  Shannon  and  Marie  Annis  In  "A      _  |n  the  Theatre. 

Shine  Fhrtation";  the  Celtic  Trio  In  a  .p^,  tators  anxio-as  to  stay  In  a 

.r..-,:.lt  ■   ind  L  p.nskys  (  amne  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^       p    jj  ,         .4^^^  think 

they  arc  wronged  if  a  play  beginning 
punctualb'  at  S;l.)  P.  M.  is  out  hy  10:30? 
Take,  for  example,  M.  Bernstein's  inter- 
esting study  of  a  peculiar  woman  which 
may  now  be  seen  at  the  Hollis  Street  j 
Theatre.  If  the  performance  were  to  '1 
begin  precisely  at  8:15  and  the  wait  be-  | 
tween  the  first'  and  the  second  acts  were  f 
.K  reasonable  length,  the  final  curtain 
(<yald  easily  fall  by  10:30.  We  are  in- 
formed that  some  years  ago  a  contem- 
porar.v  protested  against  the  shortness 
of  mapy  modern  plays,  and  said  that  an 
audience  wished  to  sit  up  until  11  P.  M. 
like  the  little  boy  who  begs  that  bed 
time  be  put  of?.  Majry  of  the  theatre- 
goers dwell  in  the  suburbs.  They  are 
not  anxious  to  miss  the  final  scene. 
There  are  plays  packed  with  interest 
that  can  hold  the  attention  for  over 
three  hours,  but  they  are  comparatively 
few. 

M.  Bernstein  appears  on  the  play  bill 
as  "Henri."  This  is  excellent  French, 
but  M.  Bernstein's  first  name— we  can- 
oat  say,  his  Christian  name — is  "Henry." 


clan  who  was  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
his  health,  wrote  in  the  blank  tor  infor- i 
mation  about  eyes:  "Left  artificial."  The  | 
wife,   looking  over   his  shoulder,    was  1 
aghast.    Six  years  had  she  been  loving  ' 
and  devoted;   but  for  the  first  time  she 
learned  that  her  husband  was  not  all 
there.     She  is  an  Englishwoman;  the 
eye  is  undoubtedly  German.  If  it  offends 
her.  will  she  insist  on  his  plucking  It 
out?  And  what  must  be  hersorrow  when 
she  remembers  that  the  steady  glare  of 
affection  for  six  years  was  inherently 
false  I 


From  a  Best  Seller. 

For  eight  months  he  had  lived  only 
on  stewed  prunes.  The  agony  of  his 
counterance  was  something  frightful 
to  behold.  1 


BOSTON  THEATRE— Boston  Theatre 
opera  company  in  Verdi's  "Un'  -Ballo 
m  Maschera."   Cav.  Bovl  conducted. 


RlcbanJ. ... 
Itplnhart.. 
Amelia. 


Flim-plays.    portions  of  grand  opera 
;d  modern  dances  were  mixed  helter- 
elter  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
enlng.     Faust    smiled    and  scowled; 
N.ap"oleon  saved  one  of  his  noble  guards 
nd  a  few  minutes  later  the  "Ta-Tao  " 
a  nee.  supposed  to  represent  the  birth 
f  love  In  a  Celestial  heart,  was  stu- 
:iiS  the  dust  on  the  stage.    All  In  all. 
;'i's    sandwich    entertainment,  border-: 

•  s  on  classic  and  on  vaudeville,  but 
Bering  neither,  seemed  to  satisfy  thp 

audience. 

Bernard  Ferguson  sang  the  prologue; 
from  "I  Pagliacci"  as  the  opening  num- 1 
her.  and  did  well.  "For  Napoleon  and; 
Tinnce."  a  long-drawn-out  photo  play. 

•  IS  r^e'^l'■cd  with  French  actors  and 

'  ■  nerisms.    Like  most  of  the 
•  r.«  of  the  evening,  the  stnry 


Shun  the  Beginning! 

Prof.  S.  H.  Haskell  of  the  Massathu- 
eetts  Agricultural  College  advocates  the 
tasting  of  mud  pies  as  an  aim  In  deter- 
mining productive  soils.  "Taste  the  soil 
and  nib  it  against  the  roof  of  your 


.Giuseppe  Opnzn 
.    .Ramna  Blanilian 

 ^  Katbryn  I.ynhr.yk 

rXL  .^  ...•'BlaO'^e  Hamilton  V^x 
i'""  Miriam  Arriini 

^«"°*'        .Joseph  I-!<MiHn 

Written  et  a  transition  period  Venli  s 
opera,  which  was  performed  hy  this 
company  for  the  first  time  last  even- 
ing, differs  strikingly  Jn  style  from 
"Aida"  and  "II  Trovatore."  The  score 
Is  rich  in  melody.  There  aro  brilliant 
concerted  numbers,  admirable  passages 
of  descriptive  music,  effective  arias  for 
the  chief  singers. 

Hanslick  compares  the  conspiracy 
Fcene  with  that  in  Aubcsrt's  "Gustave 
III,"  which  ho  prefers,  for  the  con- 
spirators then  appear  in  a  light,  con- 
versational vein. 

The  performance  last  evening  was 
spirited  on  the  part  of  principals  and 
chorus.  Mr.  Bovl  conducted  with  in- 
telligence, taste  and  understanding.  An 
audience  of  fair  size  was  liearty  in  ap- 
plause. T,i  I,  1 

Mr.  Opezzo  was  a  vUtlant  Rictiara 
vigorous  in  .song.  His  phrasing  was 
oft^n  commendable,  but  he  sometimes 
forced  tone  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

Miss  Lvnbrook  was  a  striking  and 
statuesque  apparition  as  Amelia.  She 
sang  with  much  dramatic  fervor,  but 
her  voice  was  often  uneven  and  she 
was  in<lined  to  mar  the  melodic  line 


Like  -Mr.  wi.,-zzo  She  for>  .1  l"u-'  '  '  , 
was  unnecessary  In  both  cases  for  both  , 
singers  have  voices  of  sufficient  nat-  j 
ural  resonance.  1 
Mr  Hlanchart.  always  an  experienced  | 
artist  was  In  the  picture  as  Relnharl.  , 
Mis.s  Fox  was  an  amiable  sorceress,  j 
the  magnificence  of  whose  costume  , 
surely  bespoke  hoarded  wealth.  bhe 
sang  the  music  allotted  to  her  witli 
nuich  expression. 

The  settings  were  effective,  but  Ul- 
rica's hut  was  a  palatial  dwelling. 
Then,  too,  there  was  the  pleasing  sight 
of  a  Boston  Governor's  ballroom  111 
the  17th  century. 

U  BOHEME' 

BOSTON  THEATRE— Puccini's  "La 
Boheme,"  performed  by  the  Boston 
Theatre  Opera  company.  Mr.  Bovl 
conducted.  , 

Rortolfo  Guldo  ClecolinI 

Marcello  /. .  Zf .  .Fernieclo  Corradettl 

ColUne  /.♦  PJetro  dl  BUisl 

Schaunard  1   Paolo  Gallazzi 

Benolt.  . . .  )  „ 

Mclndoro  Roberto  Corruclnl 

Musetta   Dora  de  PlilUlppe 

jllml  '.  Johanna  Krlstoffy 

"La  Boheme."  a  delightful,  romantic 
opera,  the  freshest,  most  melodious, 
most  spontaneous  and  sincere  of  Puc- 
cini's compositions  for  the  stage,  drew 
an  audience  of  good  size  to  the  Boston 
Theatre  last  evening. 

The  performance  was  first  of  all  viva- 
clous.  The  spirited  action  of  the  come- 
dians awakened  enthusiasm  after  each 
act.  While  the  part  of  Mimi  is  not 
wholly  suited  to  the  voice  or  the  phy- 
sique of  Miss  Kristoffy.  who  Is  more  Im- 
pressive as  Aida  or  Desdemona.  there 
were  charming  moments  in  the  opening 
scene.  The  simplicity  of  the  grisette 
was  well  expressed;  her  music  was  sung 
with  purity  of  tone  and  taste.  In  the 
third  act  there  was  genuine  intensity  of 
emotion.  But  we  think  of  Mlml  as  slight 
and  frail,  a  girlish  figure  with  a  light 
and  appealing  voice. 

Many  were  disappointed  at  not  finding  ; 
Miss  Blanchard  cast  as  Musetta.  Her  j 
name  was  on  the  bill,  but  Miss  de  | 
Philllppe  took  the  part.  Miss  Blanchard  i 
will  make  her  debut  next  Saturday  ] 
evening.  Miss  de  Phillippe's  voice  was  | 
shrill  and  tremulous.  Her  action  was 
marred  by  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Ciccolini  made  his  first  appear- 
ance with  this  company.    His  voice  is 
naturally  a  good  one,  of  generous  com-  | 
pass    and    sufficiently    powerful.  His 
schooling  has  not  been  of  the  best.  Thc>  ! 
tones  last  night  were  too  often  throaty  j 
In  the  lower  register  and  not  firmly  bus-  | 
talned    in    long    phrases.     His  upper 
tones  had  a  brilliant  quality  and  caught 
the  house.  ! 

Mr.  Corradettl  was  a  very  boisterous  ' 
Marcello,  almost  as  noisy  vocally  as  Mr. 
Boulogne,  who  shouted  through  a  sea- 
.son  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  Mr. 
Gallazzi  was  a  better  Schaunard  than 
we  have  seen  and  heard  of  late  years. 
The  part  of  CoUine  displayed  Mr.  di 
Biasi's  sonorous  voice. 

The  chorus  was  again  excellent.  Mr. 
Bovi  conducted  with  more  gusto  than 
discretion.  A  slip  in  stage  manage- 
ment in  the  tlilrd  act  caused  laughter 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  Itossini's 
"Barber."  with  Mines.  Ardini  and  Sapin 
and  Messrs,  di  Crescenzo,  Corrucini,  dl 
Biasi,  Picco  and  (:;iulirini. 


I  fe.  T.  Coleridge  remarked  in  1832:  "I 
[  ddn't  believe  in  all  that  Hahnemann 
says,  but  he  Is  a  fine  fellow,  and,  like 
most  Germans,  is  not  altogether  wrong, 
and  like  them,  also,  is  never  altogether 
right." 


j  Gorgeous  Plumage. 

I     We  read  of  wonderful  costumes  for 
I  men  in  New  York:  hats  of  grape-toned 
!  plush,  with  bands  of  orange,  green  and 
!  purple;  shirts  that  look  like  honeyconil 
!  tripe;    plaid    suits    of    dark    blue  and 
'  green;  top  coats  with  a  diagonal  weave 
of  alternate  plum  and  apricot  tints.  But 
what  are  all  the  ultra  modern  attempts 
at  fine  plumage  when  the.v  are  compared 
with  the  costume  worn  by  Mr.  Robert 
.  I'ott  as  he  showed  himself  In  London  In 
177f.    We  quote  from  the  entertaining 
'  memoirs  of  Mr.  William  Hlckey:  "I  wa 
;  one  morning  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
him  in  St.  James's  Park,  his  dress  then 
being  a  white  coat,  cut  In  the  extremity 
of  'ton.'  lined  with  a  Garter  blue  satin, 
edged  with  ermine,  and  orsiamented  with 
rich  silver  frogs;  waistcoat  and  breeches 
of  the  same  blue  satin,  trimmed  with 
silver  twist  a  la  Hussar  and  ermine 
edges." 

There  were  futurists  even  In  the  later 
Plantagenet  reigns.  A  writer  of  the 
time  described  the  commoners  as  "be- 
sotted In  excess  of  apparel.  Some  in 
wide  surcoats  reaching  to  their  loins, 
some  In  a  garment  reaching  to  their 
heels,  closed  before  and  sticking  out  at 
tho  sides,  so  that  at  the  back  they  make 
men  seem  like  women."  The  parti  col- 
ored suits  were  sprinkled  with  birds, 
baboons,  squirrels,  trees  and  mottoes. 


A  Moralization. 

The  normal  man  finds  best  clothes  un- 
comfortable. As  a  child  he  suffered  ago- 
nies In  being  dressed  for  church  and 


Sunday  school.  He  dunned  liis  tii  jst  swal-  j 
lowtail  coat  with  a  certain  pride,  but, 
utter  forty  the  successor  to  this  coat  is  ; 
only  a  badgre  of  domestic  and  social  ser- 
vitude.  He  is  then  a  vl(  tim  to  the  con-  j 
VF-ntions.    An  English  joarnallst,  writ- j 
in,5  wlipn  he  and  his  countrymen  were 
n>>t  craning  necks  to  see  some  hostile  I 
aeroplane,  is  of  the  opinion  that  half 
the  pleasure  of  an  occasion  Is  In  being ' 
( onstantly  reminded  that  it  Is  an  occa-  j 
sion:  "and  could  there  be  a  better  or  a| 
more    faithful    reminder   than   a    shire  j 
with  a  front  like  a  breastplate  or  a  tight  i 
and   shiny   pair  of   bciuts?     Comfort   is  j 
but  a  poor,  self-indulgent  business  as  j 
compared  with  a  feeling  of  importance."  | 
Until  a  man  sheds  his  self-importance, 
he  must  necessarily   be  uncomfortable 
mentally  and  physically,  and  a  source  of 
discomfort  to  all  about  him.   When  this 
.lournalist  says  "we  shall  lose  the  power 
of  enjoying  our  worst  clothes  If  we  never 
wear  our  best  ones."  he  Is  more  truly 
the  philosopher.  It  was  stated  last  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  statement  came  by  wire- 
ifss   telegraph  from   Nice  that  a  well 
dressed  man  must  possess  at  least  four 
pairs  of  evening  trousers.    These  should 
be  worn  in  rotation,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose one  pair  should  lie  stripeless,  the 
second  should  have  a  .single  stripe,  and 
so  on.    What  a  nuisance  1    The  prudent 
man  may  have  an  old  and  shiny  pair 
for  rainy  nights,  but  one  sound,  com- 
paratively new  pair  is  enough.    What  if 


Be  near  me  when  my  faith  is  dry. 
And  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring. 
That  lay  their  eggs,  and  sting  and  sing 
And  weave  their  petty  cells  and  die. 
-  There  is  value  in  the  old  advice,  "Veri- 
fy your  quotations."  IN  MEM. 
Winthrop,  Oct.  2(t. 


they  do  bag  at  the  knees.  The  wearer 
may  then  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  guest 
of  scientific  attainments. 


"Pshaymissl." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  observe  that  with  a  heroism  liere- 
tofore  unknown  you  liave  ventured  to 
treat  the  subject  of  the  pronunciation 
of  the  names  of  places  mixed  up  in  the 
present  European  unpleasantness. 

Please,  how  about  the  much  adver- 
tised locality  which  is  taken,  acccrdinEr 
to  the  papers,  three  times  daily  before 
jneals  by  the  Germans  and  Russians  in 
turn?  i  refer  to  the  neck  of  woods 
which  I  think  of  as  "Prlzzymizzle."  I 
am  afraid  that  it  is  not  right,  although 
it  is  the  way  it  looks. 

I  am  informed  that  at  the  Porphyry 
Club  there  are  some  musical  mokes  of 
Rup.sc-Polish  or  Polo-Russlan  "extrac- 
tion." Won't  you  find  out  from  them 
how  to  phonetize  "Prlzzy-mizzle"  and 
then  phonetize  it  pro  bono  publico? 

W.  D.  WAMPUM. 

Wrentham.   Oct.  20. 

The  pronunciation  has  been  elven 
more  than  once  in  tlie  newspapers.— 
Ed. 


admired  is  eaten  by  a  curtain  tribe 
that  his  virtues  may  abide  "in  their 
midst."  Among  backward  tribes  in 
India,  human  sacrifices  for  similar  ends 
were  made  until  very  recently  indeed, 
and  that  such  were  not  i.solated  exam- 
ples of  the  vagaries  of  human  emotion 
was  shown,  with  sundry  examples,  in 
Ilartland's  "Cult  of  Executed  Criminals 
at  Palermo"  in  "Folk-Lore,"  June,  19i0, 
xxi.,  pp.  16S-179.  I 
CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston  Oct.  20.  I 


One  Dr.  Riggs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

  I    I  shall  be  glad  to  give  some  informa- 

Tugging  Dogs.  i  tion  as  to  the  life  and  burial  place  of 

The  Belgian  dog  as  a  beast  of  burden  '  °^ 
in  war,  also  as  a  finder  of  the  wounded  respondent. 


has  shared  with  his  master  in  the  glori 
ous  defence.  For  many  years  half-bred 
bull  mastiffs  with  a  dash  of  the  lurcher 
in  th.em,  tugged  in  England,  drawing 
men  50  or  60  miles  in  a  dav.  They  were 
allo^s'ed  a  little  broad  soaked  with  beer 
on  the  journey.  The  use  of  dogs  for 
riiaught  work  in  England  was  prohibited 
111  London  in  1839,  but  it  was  legal  in 
the  provinces  for  15  years  more.  The 
I  prohibition 


the     Rev.  Babblington 

Brooke. 

Dr.  RIggs  lies  burled  in  one  of  the 
cemeteries  of  Hartford.  Ct.,  In  which 
city  he  practised  dentistry  many  years. 
Graduating  from  Trinity  College,  he 
intended  to  become  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, but  his  theological  views  took 
a  sharp  change,  and  he  devoted  his  life 
to  dentistry,  with  distinguished  success. 
Dr.  Riggs  not  only  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  disease  to  which  he  gave  his 


a-ainst  the  nri^L/?""  ^"l  5;?"^^"°"  in"am"e7but~in vented  a  set  of  instruments 
tef  Gilbey!  wh-  t°'-t"re  treatment  and  care. 

[  v,'hen  all  sorts 


ter  Gilbey,  who  remembered   the  days    if      am 'not "  mistaken,  these  tools  of 


ria-es  thjo>,^ht  |terror  have  fallen  into  disuse  since  the 

neithe;  ovcrwnrw,  1^,?,  """"^  "^^""^  theory  became  fashionable 

In    1^76    M  ^         feat*"''         t^-    •o.---^  =  "inn  of  cnmm 


badly  treated. 
.-Vbrsham  Fleming  trans- 
\  lated  into  EnglLsh  a  little  treatise  on 
;  dogs  written  in  Latin  by  Dr.  Johannes 
I  Caius  of  Cambridge  University.    In  the 
j  fourth    section    of    his    discourse  the 
:  learned  Caius  speaks  of  the  Canis  Sar- 
I  cinarius,  which  "may  aptly  be  Englished 
a   tinker's   cur."    "Because   with  mar- 
vtllous  patience  tbey  bear  big  budgets 
fraught  with   tinker's  tools  and  metal 
meet    to   mend    kettles,    porridge  pots, 
skillets   and   chafers,    and   other  such 
like  trumpery  ;  requisite  for  their  occu-  | 
pation  and  loitering  trade;  easing  him  | 
of  great  burden."    But  Dr.  Caius  gave  | 
m<   other   instance   of  a  drauglu  dog, 
tliough  he  knew  the  Canis  Lunarius,  or 
tb=  Mooner,  who  "doth  nothing  else  but  ' 
watch  and  ward  at  an  ynche,  wasting  I 
the    wearisome    night    season  without 
slumbering    or    sleeping ;    hawing    and  ! 
wawing  at  the  moon   (that  I  may  use  i 
the  word  of  Nonius)  ;  a  quality  In  mine  • 
opinion  sti-ange  to  consider." 

What  has  become  of  the  circus  ele- 
phants that  according  to  the  story,  were 
commandeered  in  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dragging  cannon?  The  story  was 
a  good  one,  invaluable  for  press  agent 
material,  if  the  beasts  live  to  resume 
circus  work. 


Dr.  Riggs  was  a  man  of  commanding 
I  figure,  and  was  very  positive  in  his 
views.    He  had  a  great  aversion  to  the 

I  unreal  as  he  viewed  it  in  religious  cant. 
Ihb  was  very  Impatient  of  the  flapping 
ifeathered  wings  of  angels,  and  alluded 
to  the  species  as  "celestial  poultry," 

!     Worcester.  Oct.  20.  N.  H.  A. 

In  some  of  the  dictionaries,  the  dis- 
,  ease  is  called  "Rigg's"  as  though  the 
IJ  .  

I I  dentist  haw  iio  ilUal  "s'^Tii  his  name. 
A  dentist  with  positive  views  has  a 
tvarful  advantage  over  a  patient.  He. 
can  drill  them  into  him  while  he  sits 
gagged  and  helpless.  Dr.  Rlggs's  re- 
marks about  poultry  does  not  amuse 
us.  As  Disraeli  once  remarked:  We  are 
"on  the  side  of  the  angels." — Ed. 


In  Memoriam  Again.^ 

As  the  Worl<J  Wags: 

The  reverend  inquirer's  profession  is 
one  of  the  three  oldest  classes  of  hu- 
man beings;  a  member  thereof  "thinks 
the  old  thoughts,  feels  the  old  emotions, 
is  moved  by  the  old  impulses  <■  »  « 
Is  thrilled  by  the  world-old  hopes  and 
fears." 

Accordingly  the  query  as  to  places  of 
interment  of  sundry  surgeons,  whose 
names  are  attached  to  diseases,  leads 
one  back  to  the  childhood  of  the  race. 
Whether  such  names  are  of  discovei-ers. 


A  Problem  in  Etiquette. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  had  a  distressing  experience  vester- 
day  in  a  street  car.    A  young  woman 

opposite  me  had  forgotten  or  lost  her  li     *  •  ^    .  .  I  oi 

purse.    She  searched  her  little'  but  cost-     P^t'"°"^'  Sods  .s  practically  all  ^^ 


ly,  bag  for  loose  change.  'Twas  all  In 
vain.  Bowing  respectfully.  I  handed  a 
nickel  to  her  and  said:  "May  I  take  the 
iberty?"  She  glared  at  me.  Exclalm- 
ng  "Sir"  in  the  good  old  fashioned  man- 
ner, she  swept  out  of  the  car.  As  she 
passed  the  conductor  she  said  something 
to  him,  and  I  think  I  heard  the  word 
•masher."  He  looked  at  me  in  a  dis- 
agreeable, threatening  way.  I  thought 
it  best  to  get  out  at  the  next  stopping 
place.  As  I  walked  down  the  aisle  an 
old  gentleman  with  whiskers  said  "out- 
rageou.s."  Yet  my  intention  was  most 
honorable.  The  young  woman  was  evi- 
dently perturbed  because  she  could  not 
pay  her  fare.  This  la  an  evil  world, 
full  of  suspicion.  If  she  had  been  a 
lady,  would  she  not  have  taken  the 
nickel  and  thanked  me?  She, was  not 
Ibeautlful,  not  desirable.  My  conduct 
was  therefore  the  more  gallant 

THEOPHILUS  TAPPAN 
Medford,  Oct,  20, 


one ;  in  India,  since  time  immemorial, 
each  disease  has  had  its  specific  god, 
so  tliat  Sir  George  Birdwood,  probably 
the  best  versed  Occidental  in  the  his- 
tory of  Hindu  medicine,  could  find  it  a 
conclusive  argument  against  a  certain 
disease  being  known  in  India  before 
loiX)  that  there  was  no  god  of  it  (see 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
Oct.  14,  1910.  p.  1011).  "Diseases  bear- 
iiig- the.,Narnes  .o£  Salnt^"  was  a  1912 
work  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Robert  Fletch- 
er ;  to  us,  the  best  known  saint  of  the 
kind  is  St.  Vitus,  the  veneration  of  whom  : 
(or  of  his  predecessors)  1^  so  ancient 
that  a  cock  continued  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Wm  on  his  feast  day,  notably  at  Prague.  ; 
so  late  as  the  18th  century;  the  cock.' 


PUYSROPART 
SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  second  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Sj-mphony  orchestra  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Dr.  Muck  conducted.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Mozart  M."isonic  Funer.Tl  Music 

(In  memorlara:  Gardiner  .Martin  lyanel. 

Ropartz  Sympliony  No.  4.  c  major 

first  time  In  Bi-tnn. 

Chadwlr-k  

Symplionic  Sketches  h.-.-^tri 
i  "K.areli.i."  nv  \ik 
Sibelius     <  "  J  '  '  ,  ,  ' 

I  "Finlandia."  symphonic  poem.  Dp. 
I     20,  Xo.  T. 

J.  Guy  Ropartz  is  a  good  Breton.  He 
is  also  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  As  a 
Breton,  he  has  written  an  opera  on  a 
Breton  subject,  incidental  music  for 
dramas,  whose  action  takes  place  in 
Brittany,  and  orchestral  wol-ks  illus- 
trative of  life,  manners,  and  customs  in' 
his  loved  province.  His  first  symphony 
is  based  on  a  Breton  choral;  his  cata- 
logue includes  a  Breton  Landscape,  a 
Breton  Sunday.  In  his  first  string  quar- 
tet he  makes  use  of  Breton  folk-songs. 
His  devotion  to  his  province  is  equalled 
only  by  that  of  Mrs.  Mlcawber  to  Mr. 
Micawber. 

That  M.  Ropartz  is  a  pupil  of  Cesar 
Kranck  is  clearly  shown  in  the  music 
by  him  that  I  have  heard  and  read. 
As  soon  as  the  apotheosis  of  Franck  be- 
gan many  claimed  to  be  the  pupil  of 
this  composer  neglected  while  he  was 
alive.  This  incensed  the  chief  disciple, 
M.  d'Indy,  who  has  taken  pains  to  give 
the  list  of  Cesar  Franck's  genuine, 
simon-pure  pupils  warranted.  M.  Ro- 
partz's  name  does  not  lead  all  the  rest, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  faithful  and  the 
elect  now  living. 

This  symphony  in  C  major,  played  with- 
out pause,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris  three  years  ago  this  month. 
It  might  be  described  as  a  thoughtfully 
considered,   carefully   worked  composi- 
tion, highly  respectable,   not  too  con-  ! 
servatlve,  not  affectedly  modern.    It  is  1 
lacking  in  compelling  inspiration.    The  i 
imaginative  flight  is  neither  high  nor  I 
sustained.   On  the  other  hand,  the  em- 
ployment  of   the    "generative    theme,"  ! 
after  the  formula  of  Franck,  is  often  in-  j 
genious:  there  are  a  few  pages  of  con-  I 
templatlve     and     melancholy     beauty;  ; 
there  are  some  unusual  transitional  pas-  ■ 
sages.  In  an  Allegretto  section  there  is  a 
suggestion   of  folk   dance  tunes.  The 
weakest  part  of  the  work  is  the  finale, 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo. 
This  is  labored  and  ineffective  until  the 
few  slow  and  gentle  measures  of  the 
co:iclusion. 

There     are    constant     reminders  of 
Cesar  Franck's  melodic  and  harmonic 
schemes.    There  is  the  familiar  formula 
of  the  ascending,  questioning  or  dubita- 
melodic    phrase.      There    is  the 


Franckian  chromatic  bass.  There  are 
I  the  plaintive,  sighing,  episodic  measures. 
I  But  there  is  not  the  prolixity  that  too 
often  makes  the  warmest  admirer  of  j 
j  Franck  restive,  impatient.  Here  and  . 
[there  is  a  suagestion  of  d'Indy.  nor  | 
does  the  influence  of  the  AVagner  of  i 
"Parsifal"  escape  the  hearer.  i 

Mr.  Chadwick's  Symphonic  Sketches, 
among  the  most  genial  of  his  composi- 
tions, should  remind  young  composers 
that  orchestral  music  by  an  accom- 
plished musician,  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  technic  of  his  art,  can  be  light 
hearted,  spirited,  and  even  humorous, 
for  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  is  in  admirable 
burlesque  vein,  with  the  reckless  song  of 
the  tramp,  the  sly  allusions  to  the 
classics,  the  mysterious  measures  that 
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admiring  Mra  Newmarch,  who  accepts 
Sibelius  in  bulk,  finds  in  this  overture 
an  ethnological  significance.  We  do  not 
go  to  a  concert  to  study  ethnology. 

A  patriotic  Finn  may  be  fired  to  frenzy 
by  "B^nlandia,"  but  this  sort  of  musical 
thing  bias  been  done  better  by  lesser 
composers.  The  symphonic  poem  sounds 
like  a  "piece  d'occasion."  The  surpris- 
ing feature  of  its  history  is  that  it  did 
not  take  a  prize  offered  by  a  society, 
academy,  or  a  patron  of  the  arts.  The 
music,  lias  a  certain  alcoholic  spirit ;  It 
is  sufficiently  boisterous ;  but  the  "essen- 
tial earnestness  and  reasonableness  of 
the  Firtnish  people" — to  quote  Mrs.  New- 
march  again — are  expressed  in  tones  tliat 
even  at  the  time  of  hearing  make  no  im- 
pression except  that  justice  is  not  done 
to  this  worthy  folk. 

But  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  Is  most 
poetic.  One  need  not  be  acquainted 
with  "Kalevala,"  the  epic,  to  appreciate 
the  strange  gloom  and  indescribable 
pathos  of  this  music.  Rare  imagina- 
tion here  finds  apt  and  complete  ex- 
pression. By  reason  of  its  inherent 
qualities  this  "Legend,"  as  performed, 
was  the  feature  of  the  concert. 


The  Pheasant  Is  caught  thus:    Sometimes  | 
the  fowler,   being  covered   with  a  cloth,  on  | 
which  this  bird  is  painted,  shows  lilmselt  to  ' 
the  Pheasant,  wliich  follows  the  roan  so  cov- 
ererl,  who  does  not  retire  ,nor  fly,  and  at  last, 
the    Pheasant    i?    caugbt    in    a    net    by  the 
fowler's   mate   l.ving   In  wait.     This   blrrl  is 
sad    in   rainy    weather,    and   hides    Itself  in 
thickets   and   woods.     It   digs   its   beak  into 
the  ground,  and  believes  itself  to  be  allogetber  ' 
llldden  in  this  way.    It  moults  from  fatness,  i 
  «  j 

A  Now  Vexed  Bird.  j 

Mr.  Fynes  Moryson  early  in  the  17th  j 
century^  said  that  pheasants,  pai-tridges.  ' 
"woodcocks  and  the  like"  so  abounded  I 
In  certain  parts  of  England  that  they  I 
bore  little  or  no  price.   Dramatists,  how'-  i 
ever,   mention  them  as  luxuries.'   Ben  I 
Tonson,  praising  the  table  entertainment  ) 
furnished    at    Penhurst,   wrote    of   the  I 
"[•iirpled    pheasant    with    the  speckled! 
•side,"    When  the  bird  was  served,  the 
legs  and  wings  were  lifted  the  same  as  ! 
those  of  hens,  and  no  sauce  was  lused  j 
with  it  except  salt  antt  powder  of  ginger. 
This   was   the   ad\  ice   of  Wynkyn   de  i 
Worde  in  his  treatise  on  carving;  but  ! 
Massinger  in  his  "(,'ity  Madam"  refers  I 
to  "thirty  pound  buttered  eg,gs,  pies  of 
carpfr;  tongues,' their  pheasants  drenched 
with  ambergris." 

i^earned  men  tell  us  that  the  pheasant 
w,?s  brought  into  Europe  hy  the  Argo- 
II  I'l's  from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis  in 
/:M|  -iii,s.    Some  think  that  the  Romans 
j  Introduced  it  into  England.    The  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  brought  it  iutq  .Spain. 


Fire  and  Laughter. 

,\  pretty  young  girl  in  New  'iDrk  is 
charged  with  lighting  four  fires  during 
the  last  six  weeks  in  fin  apartment 
house.  "The  answer  of  the  accused  to 
the  charge  is  a  peal  of  silvery  laughter 
whenever  the  fires  are  mentioned."  We 
hasten  to  add  that  since  her  name  is  i 
Conley,  the  laughter  Is  not  German  sil-  : 
very.  Dr.  Cumniings  told  the  police  that } 
the  unfortunate  girl  is  "a  laughing  pyro-  | 
maniac."  But  there  are  p.vromaniaca  j 
who  are  solemn,  even  sullen;  who  ,go  i 
about  their  business  as  though  thc.v  j 
were  discharging  a  religious  dut.\ .  and  i 
In  a  way  related  to  the  Fire  Wor.ship-  j 
pers.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  S.  I.  Card  | 
treated  the  subject  of  women  possessed  1 
with  this  mania  in  a  hook  published  by  j 
Felix  Alcan,  Paris.  The.  hook  was  writ-  | 
ten  for  the  instruction  of  judges,  who  I 
were  thus  informed  that  in  certain  cases  ; 
of  theft,  arson,  murder,  women  were 
subjects  for  the  alienist  rather  than  the 
court.  The  pages  devoted  to  the  case  of 
Joan  of  Arc  are  not  the  least  curious. 


War  and  Fashion. 


as  the  jungle  bird,  was  perhaps  the  first  _ 

oomest.cated  (because  sacred)  animal !  ^ give  relief  to  the  parodied  pomp  of  son 
of  our  jungle  ancestors,  and  he  .still  is  |  and  fanfares.  To  many  of  our  com- 
the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  a  state  |  posers,  young  and  old,  are  musically  in 
:"„.'^f„^t'?l,*°  P""'.',"'''^  "'^^  doleful    dumps.     They    would    tell  of 

Oedipus  or  some  nameless  tragedy  of  a 


Tile  war  brings  into  fashion  the  Joffre 
hat  and  the  Cossack  cloak  for  women. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  war  hast  | 
?iven  a  name  to  a  mode  in  dress.    The  ■ 
u  ord  "cravat"  is  an  application  of  the  i 
iialional  name  "Cravale" — (i'roat,  Croa- 
j    ;tian,    Tlie  cravat  itsell'  came  into  vogue 
I    I  in  Franco  of  the  17th  centur.v.  Croatian 
i  lii'-rcenaries  wore 'a  linen  scai-f  ai'Ound 
il  their  necks.     The  Steenkirk.  a  mufjSiii  ■ 
Ij  neckcloth   carelessly   put   on,    toulc   its  j 
il  name   from   the   manner   in   which    the  | 
I  French  officers  wore  llieir  cravats  when  \ 


11'  V  returned  fi-om  the  battle  of  Steen- 
kirk. It  became  a  fashion  for  men  and 
vvomen,  and  the  name  was  likewise  ap- 
plied to  wigs  and  buckles.  It  is  sate  to 
say  that  mustaches  this  winter  in  Paris 
Rnd  Brussels  will  not  be  worn  after  the 
iiuuiner  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 


^li     \'anni  Mai'Coux, 
lie   ..i.i„.  i.  ;siaiii    while  gallantly 

ighting  In  his  adopted  country,  only  foi 
ress  agent  purposes. 

Verify  Your  Quotations. 

1.1  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  letter  to  The  Herald  the  following  - 
.ords  are  given  as  a  quotation:  j 
As  the  flies  of  latter  spring,  I 
Who  weave  their  little  eggs. 
And  aing  and  sting. 
And  die. 

The  weavinj;  of  eggs  Is  a  new  process. 


matriarchal  (see  the  recent  and  en- 
lightening "The  Klmsis,"  by  Gurdon). 
In  Catholic  (both  Roman  and  Oriental) 


perturbed  soul  ill  at  ease  with  the  in- 
finite, or  they  write  in  Bunthornian  vein. 


S^  - 'l"'^  Damian.  "the  i  Mr.  Chadwick's  spirited  "JubiVee"'  with  i 
Heavenly  Twins,"  supply  enough  matter ' 
to  fill  a  book  ;  yet  they  but  head  a  list  i 


of  sainted  surgeons,  who  are  numerous 
J  enough  to  form  a  calendar — which  was 
j  inade  up  just  three  centuries  ago  in  op- 
position to  a  calendar  of  physicians,  dur- 
ing the  bitter  contests  between  these 
two  professions. 

The  reverend  gentleman's  yearning,  ii 
for  possessing  the  places  of  interment 
of  his  disease-patrons,  could  be  paral- 
elled  all  over  primitive  Asia;  in  sundry 
Mohammedan  districts  it  has  been  more 
than  a  holy  man's  life  is  worth  to  try 
to  pass  through;  the  inhabitants  de- 
sired  too  much  to  have  his  tomb  to 


its  hints  at  "patting  Juba,"  the  "Noel.' 
with  its  direct  and  obvious  sentiment; 
the  fantastical  "Hobgoblin"  and  the 
final  sketch  greatly  pleased  the  audi- 
ence. The  composer  was  present  and 
bowed  in  acknowledgement  of  the  ap- 
plause. 

Of  the  three  pieces  by  Sibelius  only 
"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  Is  wholly 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  The  "Karelia" 
overture  Is  for  a  theatre  or  a  garden 
concert,  and  even  then  it  is  not  first- 
class  of  its  kind.  The  music  is  common. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  effective  If  it 
were  arranged  for  a  brass  band.  The 


I  Shoo,  Fly! 

I    Before  war  was  declared  by  England, 
j  a  representative  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
I  'was  informed  that  "after  years  of  sclen- 
,  tific  research  and  experimenting,"  a  so- 
,  lution  had  been  discovered  whi(-h  would 
render  human  beings,  animals  andvege- 
I  tation  Immune  from  the  attacks  of  flies 
,  aii.l  all  other  insects.    For  human  use 
the  preparation  could  be  used  in  soap.s, 
perfumes,  in  the  bath.    It  is  absolutely 
li  11  inles.s.    "It  is  claimed  that  not  a  fly 
"1   any  other  insect  will  set,tle  on  the 
.' I(iii,  and  a  spray  of  perfume  carried 
through  the  house  will  accomplish  the 
work  of  a  hundred  n.\  papers."  War  wa.s 
declared,  and   we   have  heard  nothing 
about  this  wonderful  solution.    It  is  a 
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'■<•  ti,-tob«>r  fly  Ik  (if.Miiinrly  ng- 
rhouRhtless  hoii».<'holdprs  al- 
ii ~   lf>   Ito  rcniovod.     Th""  fly. 

at  lilptliHO  Is  short.  Improvos 
.i<>.    lie  Is  ehislvo  ami  wary. 
I  h,    I)..'  1  skilful  man  with  his  curved 
I  .incl  swoop.s  In  vnln. 


Carlyle  and  Belloc. 

.\Toil<'\    111   111''   ('iiriihlll  nuoKlrt. 

arc  slnd  to  sre  revived,  siiicpis 
Hllalr»  Belloi-  for  dnrliiK  to  wrilo 
rv  of  tlip  Froncli  Revolution.  "It 
■•InK  subject,  and  wc  wonder 
.  has  ever  thought  of  writlns 
■  lure.    What  ii  pity  that  such 
or.  for  instance,  as  Thomas  Car- 
.'v'er  dreamed  of  it.-i  possibilities:" 
:'ny  one  ever  obtain  a  i^lear  Idea 
French  Kevolutlon  from  I'arlyl"  s 
Tf  has  been  said,  and  with  truth. 
'  le"s  rhetorieal   papes  should 
one  has  read  some  simple 
■lished  account  of  the  rcvolu- 
:id  tlie  causes  that  led  to  it.  Mr. 
is  singularly  well  ctiuipped  for  his 
IS  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Midies  of  Danton  and  Robespierre 
We  commend  to  Mr.  Morley  the 
■    by   Mr.   Belloc  to   the  Every- 
Library  edition  of  Carlyle's  his- 
:i  preface  that  Is  appreciative  and 
ihe  same   time   critical,   while  Mr. 
llelloc  points  out  that  Carlyle.  a  peasant 
a  falvinisl.  could  not  sympathize 
ililnss  separate  from  the  conditions 
.  own  birth;  that  there  is  not  a 
gentleman  in  his  book,  while  the  I 
li   Uevoliition  was  crammed  with  ' 

nen:  that  hi.s  pleture.s  of  I.ouis    ■     ^  ,j  ^^  ^ullt  on  one  of  the  simples 
nd  Uobesriierre  are  failures;  that  ,  !  gp^,^  passages     Th«  rtnet  which  clo.spi 
he  temptation  to  force  the  note  over-  j  ' 
a  me  hini— "his  art  u  i-poile<l  by  a  pcr- 
•otual  tauteninq:  of  the  bow";  he  also 
-bows  how  the  energy  of  the  revolution 
\as  congenial  to  Carlyle;  it  "blew  the 
•  l  eative  gale." 
"Here."  says  Mr.  Belloc,  "is  the  pecu- 
ir.crit  of  this  book,  and  here  Is  what 
:  reserve  it  even  when  taste  has  so 
I     d  that  its  rhetoric  sliall  have  be- 
i.nio  teriioiiE  and  that  a  classical  re-j 
■  '■tlon  shall  Itave  rendered  repulsive  thej 

Ti;M-'  ii!'-  .'■:tl>llrsts  of  its  ITOSe." 


111  It.  Till'  l.iui  l.i  ai  t  \h  still  nicio.il.  aiiy 
Jind  dr.'iinatlcally  far  above  any  lust  act 
of  the  inodorn  Italians.  The  story  is 
that  it  wan  written  at  fever  heat,  and  in 
a  nt  of  Inspiration.  But  It  is  a  fiuestion 
whctla  r  the  opera  as  a  whole  does  not  j 
eolitain  niiicli  of  Uonizotti's  best  music] 

In  the  serlou.'i  vein.  Chorley,  an  un- 
.sparliis  critic,  put  "La  Favorita"  above 
"Lucia  dl  Lammermoor"  and  "Lucrezta 
DorKia."  "There  is  musical  and  dram- 
atic beauty  enough."  he  wrote,  "to  make 
a  story  painful  to  the  verge  of  vlleness. 
"  forgiven  The  chorus  with  dance,  which 
I  heralds  the  appearance  of  the  King's 
mistress,  protectress  of  the  youth  whom 
she  has  alloweil  to  breai:  his  monastic 
vows,  is  delicious.  The  anathema  scene 
in  the  second  act  Is  forcible;  the  ro- 
.  mance  for  the  baritone  Is  one  of  the 
'  best  roman<-es  written  for  the  voice. 
'  There  is  a  voluptuous  tone  in  tlie 
I  heroine's  grand  air  in  the  third  act, 
I  which  raises  It  above  the  commonplace 
;  level  of  sinillar  scenes,  and  there  is  no 
j  song  more  becoming  to  a  singer  who  has 
!  the  needful  voice  and  warmth  of  con- 
:  ception.  The  fourth  act.  it  has  been 
said,  was  showered  otit  on  paper  during 
an  incredibly  brief  period,  and  at  the 
last  moment.  There  Is  no  church-chant 
'  on  the  stage  more  solemn  and  affecting 
i  than  the  hymn  In  the  monastery  (a  good 
I  example  of  the  deep  pathos  which  is 
i  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  major 
key).  So  passionate  is  the  romance  for 
the  tenor  that  it  Is  hardly  possible  to 
sing  It  without  effect.  As  given  by 
such  singers  as  M.  Duprez  and  Slg. 
Mario,  It  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  thrilling  songs  of  the  Italian  stage; 

t 

The  duet  which  closes 
the  opera  rises  still  higher  In  emotion  In 
the  ectasy  of  despair,  succeeded  by  al- 
most delirious  exaltation.  The  stretto  Is 
hardly  possible  to  spoil,  so  resistless  is 
the  sweej?  of  the  rythm— iJrovlded  It  be 
only  sung  In  time.  •  •  •  On  the  whole 
this  fourth  act  Is  Donizetti's  noblest  se- 
rious music.  The  ideas  pertain  to  the  j 
situations  and  are  always  striking;  the 
voices  are  judiciously  employed  and  dis- 
played; the  orchestral  portion  is  treated 
with  care." 

But  "La  Pavorlta"  calls  for  great 
singers,  singers  with  the  grand  style.  T 
shall  never  forget  a  performance  1 
heard  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  New 


Last  week  the  Boston  Theatre  Opera 
Company  revived  Verdi's  "Un  Hallo  inj  York,  in  1S73  or  about  that  time.  The 
■      !,i       i        _    singers  were  Pauline  Lucca,  Italo  Cam- 


Maschera."  Tomorrow  it  will  revive,  or 
as  some  would  say,  exhume  "La  Favo- 
rita," an  opera  that,  once  a  favorite,  is 
now  heard  only  when  some  mezzo-so- 
prano or  mezzo-contralto  is  a  magnet 
at  the  box  office  and  can  therefore  the 
more  easily  persuade  a  manager. 

"La  Favorita"  was  first  performed  in 
Boston  by  Max  MareizeK's  company  at  j 
the  Howard  Athenaeum  on  March  11',  | 
1S50.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  I^eonora. 
Mme.  Truffi;  Fernando,  Forti;  Alphonso. 
Beneventano:  Balthazar.  NovelU;  Don 
Gaspare,  Patti.  The  Transcript  stated 
the  next  day  that  Leonora  was  not  "an 
agreeable  character."  and  the  audience 
was  large  and  tashlonaoio.  On  the  14th 
of  March  a  correspondent  "W."  com- 
plained that  the  orchestra  drowned  the 
singers. 

On  May  15  of  the  same  year  the  Ha- 
vana Opera  Company.  Arditl  conductoi-. 
gave  a  performance  of  "La  Favorita" 
at  the  same  theatre.  Mme.  Steffanonl 
took  the  part  of  Lenora,  Salvl  was  the 
tenor  lover  Badlali  was  the  wily  mon- 
arch and  Marlnl  the  admonishing  and 
consoling  priest.  Famous  singers  have 
iieen  heard  here  as  Donizetti's  heroine: 
Cazzanlga,  Morenslnl,  Lucca,  Tltlens, 
ficalchl.  Belocca,  Carj'.  BrlgnoU,  Petro- 
vltch  and  Campanlni  have  sighed  out 
the  romance  In  the  last  act. 

Donizetti  WTOte  "La  Favorita"  for  the 
Renaissance  Theatre,  Paris.  It  was 
th»>n  in  three  acts,  and  entitled  "L'Ange 


paninl,  and  Nannetti,  the  finest  bass  1 
ever  heard.  1  cannot  remember  the 
baritone.  Nannetti  Is  still  living  in 
Italy,  rich,  leading  the  life  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  a  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord.  Pauline  Lucca  was  a  passion- 
ate singer  and  actress,  and  Campanini 
was  then  young  and  glorious. 


rpjjg  They    used   to  tell 

.   .     .  stories  about  good  na- 

Original  yim^.  Steffano- 

"Favorita"nl.  who  delighted  for- 
mer generations  in  Boston  as  Leonora 
and  in  other  roles.  Some  straitiaccd 
woman  in  New  York  asked  her  If  it 
was  true  that  she  had  smoked.  "Oh. 
yes.  I  smoke  and  I  drink  and  I  do  ev- 
erything that  is  vicious.''  I  believe  the 
story  was  told  at  greater  length  by 
George  ■William  Curtis  in  one  of  his 
liasy  Chair  papers. 

But  Rosina  Stoltz,  who  created  the 
part  of  Leonora,  was  a  more  extraordi- 
nary woman.  It  is  charitable  to  say 
that  she  was  a  victim  of  "pseudo 
mania."  an  unconscious  liar,  constantly 
burning  incense  on  the  altar  of  her 
vanity. 

Taking  the  part  of  Ascanio  in  "Ben- 
vcnuto  Cellini."  she  said  that  her 
crucifix  sold  at  auction  with  her  house- 
hold effects  in  1847  was  Cellini's  handi- 
work. She  labelled  inferior  pictures 
with  the  names  of  Rembrandt.  Titian. 
Muviilo.    She  numbered  kings  and  em- 


perors among  her  lovers,  and  In  this, 
perhaps,  she  did  not  lie.    She  acted  a 
de  Nlsida."    The  story  was  taken  from  ;  queen  on  and  oft  the  stage.   Her  blogra 


pher,  M.  Gustave  Bord,  says:  "True 
queens  are  sometimes  simple  women, 
even  when  they  are  observed.  Mme. 
Stoltz  went  beyond  the  limit,  she  showed 


RaciUard-Darnaud'3  tragedy,  "LeComte 
de  Coramlnges."  The  work  was  re- 
shaped for  production  at  the  Opera, 
I'arls.  by  X.  Royer  and  Gustav  W'aoz, 

and  It  Is  said  that  Scribe  colloborated  In  !  a  lack  of  taste  by  an  excess  of  dis 
n  rlting  the  text  of  the  fourth  act.    "La  f  tlrictlon   that  was  too  eagerly  sought 
Favorite"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  S  art;  she  was  too  royal,  even  when  no 
Dec  2,  1840.    The  cast  was  as  follows':  i  one  was  looking  at  her."  , 
l.*onor,  Rosine  Stoltz:   Fernando.   Du-       She  used  to  say  that  she  came  from 


rrez ;    Alphnnse,    Barrollhct,    and    Bal-  ' 
thasar.  Lcvasseur.    At  the  end  of  1876 
there  had  been  481  performances  of  the 
opera  at  this  theatre.    The  part  of  Al- 
phonse  was  a  favorite  one  of  Faure,  the 
great  baritone.    Indeed,  when  he  sang 
for  the  first  time  at  Vienna,  as  a  guest, 
be  chose  this  part.    But  tastes  change, 
and  when  the  opera  was  revived  at  Paris 
In  i:hi4  a  critic  plaintively  asked  why  it 
-   thought   necessary  to   revive  "La 
rita."    He  answered  by  saying  that 
:i!ard.    the    manager,    had    at  that 
■iitnt  under  his  hand  a  Miss  Royer, 
.1  iiad  taken  a  prize  at  th-s  Conser- 
v;.  tpry.   a  handsome  creature  with  an 
expi>e.ssivo  face  and  a  superb  voice  :  for 
managers  are  sometimes  thus  influenced 
In  the  choice  of  a  repertoire. 

In  the  old  days  in  New  Tork,  the 
opera  was  relished.  %\'alt  Whitman,  a 
lover  of  Italian  opera,  gives  this  thumb- 
nail sketch  in  bis  "Proud  Music  of  the 
Storm." 

I'riUi  Spanish  rhestnnt  trees'  dense  shade. 
Py  iil<l  and  lieavy  convent  walls  a  waillnj 

Song 


f         loTe.  the  torch  of  youth  anfl  life 
i  nch'il  ill  il'^spair, 

■  o  .usv^  Vwan.  Veman-I'.'s  n'-nrt  Is  I  Lescuyer 


an  illustrious  Spanish-Italian  family. 
"I  was  born  Jfarquise  Rosa  Carolina 
d"  Altavilla."  As  a  matter  of  fact  her 
name  was  Victoric  Noel.  She  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1S13  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  concierge.  She.  herself,  said  that 
she  was  by  birth  a  Jewess  and  was  <-on- 
verted  by  the  Duchess  do  Berry.  This 
was  probably  untrue.  She  attended 
Choron's  .school  and  then  sang  under 
the  name  of  Roslne  Niva-  In  the 
Netherlands,  at  16  years,  she  called 
herself  Ternau.  Some  say  she  ran 
there  with  the  son  of  a  Parisian  shop- 
keeper. Penniless,  without  experience, 
she  .joined  the  chorus  of  the  Brussels 
Opera  House.  Small  parts  were  given 
to  her.  Then  she  sang  In  vaudeville. 
She  visited  Spa,  Antwerp.  Lille.  The 
scurrilous  Champein  wrote  that  her 
flrst  child  was  born  when  she  was  IS 
and  her  second  the  year  after.  At 
Lille  she  wag  known  aa  Helolse  Stoltz. 
Her  reputation  as  a  singer  grew.  Ncui- 
rit.  the  famous  tenor,  happned  to  hear 
her,  sang  with  her,  thought  her  re- 
markable. Then  she  suddenly  disap- 
peared.    She    had    marrlefl  Alphonso 


.;t;t-.c;-  one  of  lir-r  c - . iKi ■ .  '.va.s  fi  - 
nest II.  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha;  at  an- 
other that  this  child  was  the  son  of  her 
husband.  Count  de  Stolzenau  do 
Ketschendorf.  She  boasted  of  being  the 
god-child  of  Pius  IX.;  that  having  given 
lOO.OOO  francs  to  Cardinal  Antonelll,  she 
h.<«d  married  the  Prince  de  Lesignano,  a 
nonogenarian.  "In  aitlciilo  mortis"; 
that  the  Pope  had  signed  the  contract. 
She  al.^o  declared  that  she  was  closely 
allied  to  the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  for  she 
hud  married  Prince  Godoy  de  Baasano,  || 
to  whom  as  grandson  of  Manuel  Oodol,  | 
Prince  de  la  Paix.  the  Spanish  goverti-  J 
ment  owed  L'O'i.OOO.OOO  francs.  This  Prince  i: 
lie  Bassano  .eked  out  a  living  as  crou-  : 
l>ier.  Mme.  Stoltz.  having  married  him. 
obtained  un  audience  with  Alphonso 
.XII..  who  was  amiable.  He  showed  her 
a  receipt  signed  by  Bassano  for  a  mill- 
ion in  full  discharge.  Mme.  Stoltz.  fu- 
rious, denied  her  husband,  and  gave  him 
for  a  while  a  pension  of  12,000  francs  a 
year  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
not  enter  France.  .She  boasted  that  she 
had  played  an  hnportant  part  in  Euro- 
pean  politics.  .She  had  warned  Nicholas  f 
1.  that  Napoleon  IH.  would  declare  war 
against  Russia.  She  was  concerned  with 
affairs  ill  1859  thai  led  to  the  Italian 
war;  she  had  provoked  the  evacuation 
of  Rome  by  the  French  troops;  at  the 
court  of  Vienna  she  had  prevented  a 
Franco-Prussian  war.  She  also  said 
she  was  in  psychic  communication  with 
Marie  Antoinette.  It  seems  Sis  though 
she  had  wished  to  realize  the  life  that 
seemed  Ideal  to  Cellini,  "to  be  a  beau- 
tiful woman  until  ;iO  years  of  age;  a 
commanding  general  till  60;  afterward 
to  be  Pope." 

Roslne  returned  to  Paris  from  the 
Netherlands  in  1837.  but  it  was  not  until 
1840  and  in  Donizetti's  opera  that  she 
was  recognized  as  a  great  dramatic 
singer. 

She  was  of  medium  height,  a  "fausse 
ml^e,"  supple.  Some  found  her 
too  thin;  others  found  her  a  wom- 
.ind  of  rare  physical  distinction,  fier 
face  was  expi'esslve;  now  hard,  al- 
most brutal;  now  seductively  tender. 
Her  black  hair  was  abundant ;  her  brown 
eyes  were  luminous  and  disturbing  ;  she 
had  a  piquant  beauty  spot  under  the 
left  temple ;  her  skin  was  as  though  she 
were  lightly  gilded  ;  her  nose  was  fine 
in  Its  regularity  ;  her  teeth  were  too  far 
apart  perhaps ;  her  lips  were  thin, 
wicked,  but  with  a  charming  droop  at 
each  end  ;  her  head  was  proudly  set  on 
a  long  and  graceful  neck  ;  her  shoulders 
were  superb.  When  she  was  an  octo- 
genarian, her  gown  was  cut  audaciously 
low,  but  was  not  a  traitor.  "She  never 
abdicated."  Her  voice  was  strangely 
captivating. 

■yet  tha  scandalous  Journal  of  a  dresser 
at  the  Opera  in  1837  describes  her  as 
pale  .and  scragg.v,  with  a  flsh-Uke  mouth 
which  was  ornamented  with  a  rebellious 
mustache  that  defied  depilatlon;  always 
redolent  with  hiusk  :  whipping  her  blood 
with  moka,  liqueurs,  pepper;  rubbing 
lemon  Juice  on  hier  skin  tlU  it  was  a  livid 
white. 

Theophile  Gautler,  seeing  her  as  La- 
zarillo  and  in  male  attire  in  "Xarca- 
rilla,"  exclaimed,  "What  a  delicious 
Rosalind  she  would  make  In  'As  You 
Like  It."  that  ravishing  comedy  by 
Shakespeare!  The  beautiful  voice  and 
the  beautiful  leg!  Slender  ankle,  neat 
foot,  leg  finely  rounded  as  that  of  a 
young  Greek  god!  She  is  a  charming 
youth,  lively,  petulant,  witty,  romantic 
and  chivalrous  In  her  bearing." 

It  is  said  that  she  was  haughty,  arro- 
gant, hard  to  please  in  the  opera  house; 
that  she  thus  antagonized  thenianagers, 
Duponchel,  her  associates,  the  orches- 
tra, the  critics,  the  public.  There  was 
talk  of  her  withdrawal.  But  Leon  Pillet 
became  director.  He  virged  her  to  study. 
Her  Leonora  in  "La  Favorita"  became 
the  talk  of  the  town. 

Her  husband.  Lescuyer,  dropped  by 
the  wayside.  She  was  Infatuated  for  a 
time  with  Mario,  the  tenor,  nor  was  she 
the  only  woman,  singer  or  noble  dame, 
thus  affected.  In  1841  the  director.  Pillet, 
became  her  only  man.  He  ruled  the 
opera,  she  ruled  him.  When  she  ap- 
peared In  "The  Queen  of  Cj-prus"  Ville- 
messant  said  that  instead  of  being  queen 
of  that  island  she  was  queen  of  the 
opera  house. 

The  Director  Duponcliel  was  an  artist 
in  jewelry  not  a  capable'  director.  Marie 
Taglloni.  the  dancer,  said  he  was  only 
a  gossip.  To  enliven  the  masked  balls 
In  the  opera  house  he  himself  danced 
wildly  the  cancan.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  conducting  a  performance  of 
his  own  burial,  with  hired  mourners, 
friends  clad  in  black,  and  a  champagne 
supper  in  celebration  "offered  by  the 
deceased." 

Pillet.  on  the  contrary,  was  serious, 
honorable,  a  man  of  decision,  modest, 
simple,  but  lie  became  the  slave  of 
Rosine.  who  In  her  relations  with  him 
was  authoritative,  fantastic,  proud,  ex- 
travagant. Fillet's  wife  adored  him. 
and,  if  Marie  Taglioni  is  to  be  believedt 
threw  her.self  out  of  a  window,  but  she 
did  not  die;  she  had  her  revenge,  she 
survived  him.  Pillet  honestly  thought 
that   Roslne   was   the    greatest  singer 

■  that  ever  lived:   "a  Malibran  without 

■  her  faults."  To  her  he  sacrificed  every- 
body, the  opera  house,  himself.  Cham- 
pein attacked  her  virulently,  but  in 
vain.     He  reproached  her  for  her  be- 

I  havlor  with  Pillet  and  a  "certain  Pier- 
rot" probably  Paul  Legrand.  He  men- 
tioned other  lovers,  a  coachman  in  Am- 
sterdam, a  hairdresser  in  th.it  city. 
Champein  was  brought  into  comt  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  f' 
and   a  heavy  fine.  Mme. 
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price  to  a  suet  maker.     She  did  not 
\  deny  the  lovers  or  the  children.  Why  , 
was  Champein  so  malignant?  Was  he  1 
!  a  rejected  lover?    Was  he  on  tender 
terms   with   one  of  her  stage  rivals?  ^ 
Pillet  had  made  a  mistake;  he  had  re- 
fused  two  librettos  written  by  Cham-  \ 
pein.  '; 

The  good  singers  began  to  leave  the 
opcr.a  house.  Mme.  Stoltz  bcivim^  par-  j 
ttal  toward  one  of  I'illct's  assistants.  [ 
She  wrote  letters  to  him.  assuring  him 
that  lie  possessed  her  whole  heart.  P'l- 
jlet  saw  financial  ruin  ahead.  In  Decem- 
ber. 1^46,  Mme.  Stoltz.  in  "Robci  t 
Bruce."  began  an  aria  a  (luarter  of  a 
tone  flat.  There  was  hissing.  :'a!e.  with 
convulsive  gestures,  she  went  to  the 
director's  box  and  said:  "Do  you  not 
he.'ir  them  insult  me?"  Hut  she  had  llic 
courage  to  so  on  with  the  performance. 

She  and  Pillet  were  forced  to  leave  the 
opera  house,  but  her  farewell  appear- 
ance In  April,  1847.  was  a  triumph.  The 
audience  recognized  the  singer  and  for- 
got the  woman.  She  ruined  Plllot.  She 
sold  her  furniture  to  aid  him,  l)ut  tho 
sum  was  probably  nearer  3000  francs 
than  .10.000.  Th,ls  assistance  reminded 
M.  Bord  of  his  experience  at  a  bull  light 
in  Seville.  The  crowd  went  wild  over 
Guerrlto,  the  matador.  "My  neighbor, 
an  old  Andalusian.  uttered  piercing 
cries.  At  last,  as  though  moved  by  an 
Irresistible  force,  he  threw  a  hat  into 
the  ring.  The  hat  was  that  of  his  nelglv- 
boi',  an  Englishman.  The  gesture  was 
not  the  less  superb." 

Pillet  lived  quietly  In  Paris  for  two 
years,  endeavoring  to  pay  his  debts 
After  that  he  was  consul  In  Italian 
cities.  He  died  at  Venice  in  186S,  "naive 
to  the  verge  of  heroism." 

Roslne  was  3-  years  old  when  she  left 
the  opera.  She  did  not  think  of  her  bus 
band,  living  and  ruined.  Pillet  could 
do  nothing  for  her.  She  began  to  play 
the  part  of  La  Favorite  off  the  stage 
Were  Ernest  II.,  Don  Pedro,  the  King 
of  Wurtenberg  more  than  admirers  of 
her  art?  She  sang  In  the  French  prov- 
inces, in  Italy.  .Spain.  Germany.  Austria 
In  1851  she  was  applauded  enthuslasli 
caJly  at  the  Paris  Opera.  Afterward 
she  sang  in  I-isbon  and  in  cities  of  Hol- 
land. Her  operatic  career  ended  at 
Lyons  in  1860.  She  had  visited  Brazil 
and  she  wrote  entertainingly  about  licr 
travels  to  Pillet  and  told  him  of  Don 
Pedro,  who  had  put  a  diadem  at  hei 
feet. 

In  1856  she  fell  in  love,  after  her 
fashion,  with  the  pantomlmist  Charles 
Deburau,  the  younger,  and  gave  him 
120,000  francs  for  his  theatre.  There  she 
reigned  and  played  the  part  of  Pillet  to 
Deburau's  Favorita.  In  1865  she  said 
she  felt  constrained  to  refuse  the  hand 
of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  because  he 
was  blind.  She  did  marry  the  Prince  di 
Bassano.  who.  forsaken  by  her,  lived 
for  11  years  in  a  humble  lodging 
Paris,  renting  a  room  for  35  francs  a 
month  supported  by  a  pension  granted 
by  his  relatives.    In  the  seventies  she 

i  had   a  singular   affair  with   a  young: 
priest  who   had   been   relieved  of  his 

I  duties.    She  was  then  Gl  years  old.  Shej 

I  wrote  songs,  the  words  and  the  music 
She    sketched.      She    was  eminently 

'  serious. 

Her  son  Charles,  whom  she  dearly 
loved,  died  in  a  railway  car  from  a  fi- 
mor.  She  never  recovered  from  this 
loss,  in  1903.  soberly  dressed,  bent,  with 
skin  like  parchment,  she  was  seen  In 
streets  of  Paris  leaning  on  a  cane.  In 
Paris  she  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  as 
she  had  done  at  Nice,  her  home  when 
her  son  died.  She  saw  and  heard  as  in 
her  brilliant  years:  easily  angered,  she 
could  not  endure  the  presence  of  any 
woman:  rich,  she  spent  little.  On  July 
29  of  that  year,  after  she  had  seen  a 
priest  the  day  before,  she  suffered  a  lit 
tie  as  she  sat  in  an  armchair  near  a  win- 
dow where  she  could  look  at  the  passers 
by.  She  went  back  to  bed,  fell  asleep 
n-ith  her  beads  in  her  hand,  but  at  night 
did  not  recognize  her  grandson.  At  day- 
break they  found  her  in  the  same  po- 
sition, dead. 

Her  fortune  died  with  her.  The  prO' 
prietor  of  the  Hotel  Bellevue  in  the 
Avenue  de  I'Opera.  where  she  lodged, 
brought  roses  and  candles.  A  servant 
made  the  last  toilet.  Rosine,  dressed 
In  a  petticoat,  chemise,  black  mantilla, 
was  put  with  her  beads  in  a  pauper's 


coffin.  There  were  a  few  pi^yers  for 
her  at  Saint  Roch.  Two  persons  fol- 
lowed  the  coffin  to  the  cemetery  of  Pan- 
tin.  There  was  a  wooden  cross  for  h-  ' 
and  rest  for  five  years:  and  after  tha 
the  common  ditch;  but  the  Soclete  de 
I'HistoIre  du  Theatre  saw  to  it  that  she 
has  a  resting  place  not  to  be  disturbed. 
A  modest  tombstone  bears  her  name. 

M.  Bord  docs  not  think  that  Rosine 
was  an  amorous  woman,  nor  did  she 
.  ever   love  deeply.     "She   never  found 
that  which  she  sought,  .either  in  scnti- 
)  ment  or  in  sensation."    Born  to  domin- 
ate, she  was  a  tyrant  even  towards  her 
lovers.    She  had  learned  nothing.  "She 
divined   or  .■she  deceived  herself."  On 
the  stage  sho  did  not  Interpret  a  part 
twice  alike.    Wit:i  her  inferiors  she  was 
;  kind    and    generrpus.     More  intelligent 
j  than  the  majority  of  women  of  her 
j  time,  she  spo.ic  seven  languages  (luciit- 
I  ly;     her    wit    was    keen.    She  could 
I  be  prodiglousl.v  lazy;  and  again  iude- 
I  fatlgable,  patient,  resolute,  courageous. 
This  is  the  romantic  story  of  Rosine 
Stoltz,  born  Victolre  Noel,  who  created 
the  part  of  Leonora  in  Donizetti's  "La 
Favorita." 
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"Sir  Richard's  Biog- 
Concert  Hall  raphy."  produced 
at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  London,  Oct. 
1:  "Mr.  Wilfred  T.  Coleby  gives  us  a 
gently  entertaining  picture  ot  a  widow 
who  marries  again  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  ruling  her  husband  and  a  widower 
who  does  so  for  the  pleasure  of  ruling 
his  wife.  Both  in  their  former  mar- 
riages had  been  ruled — and  unhappy; 
both  now  find  themselves  equally  un- 
happy in  ruling;  so  in  the  end  they 
decide  to  let  the  'obejing'  part  of  the 
contract  take  care  of  itself  and  to  be 
just  happy  together.  Thf  author  has 
filled  out  his  picture  with  a  number 
of  other  figures  more  or  less  familiar — 
the  amorous  old  gentleman,  the  design- 
ing young  lady  secretary,  the  wise  gar- 
dener, the  pair  of  young  lovers,  and  so  ] 
forth;  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  all  I 
amusing  in  a  gentle  way.  As  Lady 
Vyse.  Miss  Moore  has  one  of  those  ■ 
parts  which  she  may  be  said  to  have 
made  her  own,  an  irritatingly  yet 
charmingly  silly  woman  who,  with  fre- 
quent smiles  and  an  occasionally  slight 
caress,  can  twist  any  man  around  her 
little  finger  in  10  minutes.  The  figure 
is  entirely  a  stage  creation,  but  Miss 
Mary  Moore  gives  it  a  l-:ind  of  life. 
Welcomed  warmly  back  lo  the  stage 
after  too  long  an  absence,  she  played 
with  all  her  accustomed  appreciation 
of  the  delicacies  and  humors  of  the 
situation." 

There  is  little  musical  or  dramatic 
news  in  the  foreign  newspapers  or  peri- 
odicals. The  Monthly  Musical  Record 
of  Oct.  1  reviewing  the  Promenade  con- 
certs of  the  month  before  says  that 
Anatol  LiadofC's  "very  conventional 
'Fragment  from  the  Apoca-lypse' 
scarcely  justified  his  daring  in  attempt- 
ing a  symphonic  picture  of  the  mighty 
words  in  which  is  recorded  the  de.stent 
of  the  seventh  angel:  "Clothed  with  a 
cloud,  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head, 
and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  sun,  and 
his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire.'  The  writer 
of  that  passage  had  a  gift  of  vivid 
phi'ase  which  the  compo.';er  could  scarce-  i 
ly  be  expected  to  emulate,  and  his 
rather  laborious  efforts  to  be  impressive 


to  a  great  extent  defeated  their  own 
abject.  Another  Russian  novelty,  Ivor 
Stravinsky's  Scherzo  Fantastlque,  al- 
though an  early  work,  yet  contains 
ample  evidence  of  the  individual  mann,(#  { 
pos.se.ssed  by  the  composer  even  bef^u^■ie 
lie  had  found  himself,  and  the  brlghtjjess 
and  charm  of  the  piece  ought  to  liisuro 
Its  popularity.  An  orchestral  suite  by 
the  Hungarian  composer^  Bela  Bartok, 
s  not  without  something  of  the  fresh- 
ness which  belongs  almost  as  a  matter 
3f  course  lo  material  derived  from  tolk- 
muslc.  But,  as  so  often  happens  In 
similar  cases,  Bartok  has  imposed  upon 
lis  subject-matter  an  elaboration  en- 
li  :irely  out  of  keeping  with  its  own  natu- 
al  .spontanoitv.  the  result  being  more 
reditablc  to  his  ingenuity  than  to  his 
cnse  of  the  fitness  of  things,  .\nother 
ulte,  typically  Gallic  in  its  neatness  of 
onstruction  and  buoyant  spirit.  Is  that 
)y  Floront  Schmitt,  made  up  of  four 
novcments.  all  in  valse  time.  Kach  of 
hem  goes  it.s  way  very  pleasantly,  if 
vlthout  any  particular  distinction,  and 
ho  whole  seemed  to  call  for  a  more 
rlvolous  environment  than  that  of 
iueen's  Hall.  So  in  a  sense  did  Mr. 
fosef  Holbrooke's  'Imperial  March,'  an 
pparently  immature  effort  (It  Is  num- 
)ered  Op.  40),  wherein  one  realizes 
gain  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
nuslcian's  Imaginative  conception  of  the 
'atrlotic  spirit  with  the  necessary  con- 
esslons  to  the  demands  for  something 
aslly  'understanded  of  people.'  " 

Of  all  solo  Instruments  the  'cello  la 
be  one  on  which  it  is  the  least  safe  to 
unconventional,  as  its  well  defined 
ange  of  effect  permits  few  liberties. 
ir.  J.  D.  Davis  was  therefore  w^ll  ad- 
Ised  In  planning  Ijls  two  pieces  'Elegy' 
nd  'Scherzo'  on  more  or  less  proved 
nes.  and  showing  how  much  effect  a 
auslclan  of  resource  can  secure  without 
Icking  over  the  traces.  The  pieces  are 
xcellently  conceived.—Pall  Mall  Gazette 
»ot.  9. 

Mr.  .Algernon  St.  John-Brenon  wrote 
the  Morning  Telegram  of  Oct.  15: 
"Sir  Edward  Elgar.  on  the  principle 
hat  among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  Is: 
Ing,  Is  England'.-?  greatest  composer,  i 
nd  on  the  strength  of  that  his  portent-  j 
ua  compositions  have  been  played  more 
ften  than  they  deserve  by  foreign  sym- 
honlc  societies,  including  those  of  Ger- 
any.  Ho  is  now  willing  to  use  such 
restlge  as  attached  to  his  equivocal 
-putation  to  drive  out  from  employ- 
lent  Into  starvation  a  number  of  Ger- 
an  musicians,  who,  during  a  prolonged 
•-.«ldence  in  England,  have  contributed 
>  the  dissemination  of  good  taste  by  the 
flclent  rendering  of  good  music.  May 
:  find  happiness  In  his  sordid  and  splte- 
il  tpsk!  ,Sir  Frederic  Cowen  Is  known  as 
ic  romposer  of  the  beautiful  song,  'The 
'ttter  Land.'  i-.nd  of  'Thorgrim'  and 
larohi;  It  has  been  said  of  'Harold' 
lat  the  only  bright  and  hopeful  spot 
It  was  the  Funeral  March.  No  one 
rer  said  anything  of  'Thorgrim*  •  •  • 
Ut  the  suppression  of  the  German  may 
ad  to  what  we  have  long  regarded  as 
sing  the  probable  consummation  of 
r^tlsh  -creative  genius  In  music.  It 
ay  mean  the  realization  of  a  new  art- 
•rm.  Unhampered  by  the  usurpation 
'  foreigners.  Sir  Edward  Elgar  or  Sir 
rederic  Cowen  may  write  for  us  that 
T  which  we  have  pined  so  longr,  name- 
,  a  coDilc  oratorio." 


Be  a 


book  of  reminiscences  and 
gossip  entitled   "My  Art 
Parody'  and    my    Friends"  pub- 
lishes a  parody  by  George  Grossmith  on 
Cowen's    familiar    song    "The  Better 
Land."     Did  Grossmith  ever  recite  or 
sing  it  In  Boston? 
"I  hear  thee  speak  of  a  Better  Land. 
Written  by  young  Freddy  Cowen's  hand. 
Motlier,  where  did  he  get  that  tune? 
\Vherc  did  he  steal  it?    Ob,  tell  me  soon! 
Hid  It  come  from  Handel's  jrand  'Messiah'? 
Ur  Charlie  Gounod's  •Ave  Maria'?" 
"Xot  tliere.  not  there,  my  child:" 

"Is  It  far  away  In  «ome  region  old. 
A  Corelll  lig  that  Fred  Oowen  'bowled'  ? 
The  copyright  has  long  expired; 
He  could  crib  two  bars  and  still  be  admired; 
A  cheque  from  Boosey  would  c"me  In  soon — 
Is  It  there,  dear  mother,  he  etole  that  tune?  ' 
"Not  there,  not  there,  my  chlldl 

"I  know  where  it  came  froro.  my  gentle  boy. 
I  know  where  he  got  it.  that  son?  of  joy: 
Down  at  the  'Star.'  in  the  city,  my  dear; 
But  good  little  boys  may  not  enter  there— 
The  name  of  the  song  was  The  Slioreditcb 
Swell.' 

How  he  came  to  hear  It  I  cannot  tell. 
But  from  that  song  in  that  hall  so  grand 
He  certainly  stole  'The  Better  Land.' 
It  was  there,  it  was  there,  my  child!" 


Plea  for  "^^^  music  critic  of  the 
_  ...  ,  Dally  Chronicle,  London, 
iintisn  article,  published 

Music  on  Sept.  24,  entitled  "Plea 
for  British  Music;  the  Obsession  of  For- 
eign Superiority."  Short  articles  with 
reference  to  the  neglect  of  British  com- 
posers and  musicians  in  their  own  coun- 
try have  appeared  in  London  journals 
and  musical  periodicals  during  the  last 
two  years,  but  this  article  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  England  of  today. 

"Altliough  the  war  has  caused  a  tem- 
porary disturbance  in  the  musical  life 
of  t'ae  country,  it  will  in  all  probability 
turn  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  for 
our  musicians.  The  new  national  cor^- 
sclousness  which  the  great  struggle  is 
awakening  should  give  an  immense 
impetus  to  native  art.  British  musicians 
are  only  too  anxious  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  they  possess 
talent  equal  to  that  of  any  nation,  and 
it  rests  with  the  public  to  insist  upon 
that  talent  being  given  full  scope. 

"Much  has  been  written  In  recent 
years  of  the  musical  renaissance  which 
has  commenced  in  Great  Britain.  And 
when  Europe  emerges  from  the  melting 
pot.  not  the  least  important  phase  of 
the  transition  should  be  that  British 
music  has  attained  a  triumphant  posi- 
tion at  home.  • 

"The  first  step  to  that  end  is  to  fling 
off  the  yoke  of  German  music,  under 
whicli  we  have  Iain  so  heavily  ever 
since  Handel's  day. 

"I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  let 
patriotism  rule  music.  Art  is  interna- 
tional. We  must  always  have  the  ijest 
of  all  countries;  but  there  Is  no  denying 
the  justice  of  the  argument  that  art 
of  one's  own  country  should  have  spe- 
cially sympathetic  consideration,  or  tliat 
such  consideration  would  help  native 
art  to  develop.  British  music  and  mo- 
sicians  have  never  yet  received  proper 
recognition,  and  although  nowadays  we 
are  not  quite  such  slaves  to  foreign 
talent  a.s  formerly,  the  position  is 
nevertheless  bad  enough.  When  one  is 
still  forced  to  listen  during  a  season 
of  'Opera  in  English'  to  a  German  with 
an  indifferent  voice  singing  in  broken 
English  or  to  give  a  serious  hearing 
to  some' awful  excruciations  in  the  con- 
cert room  because  they  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  latest  phase  of  musical 
inspiration  in  Germany,  It  is  patent 
that  we  are  still  obsessed  with  the 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  Teutonic 
musical  article. 

"It  Is  not  quite  easy  to  explain  why 
England  has  given  up  so  much  of  her 
musical  independence  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  In  Elizabethan  days  we 
were  the  leaders  of  music  in  Europe, 
with  our  incomparable  composers  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  works,  and  our 
skilled  lute  and  viol  players.  English 
musicians  were  eagerly  received  in  for- 
eign cities,  and  English  music  was  pub- 
lished and  sold  abroad.  Today  such  a 
fact  as  the  employment  of  a  band  of 
English  violists  by  the  municipality  of 
D.anzig,  in  1637,  seems  almost  incredible. 

"After  the  death  of  Purcell  (1695)  and 
tlie  advent  of  Handel,  in  171U.  native 
creative  art.  as  well  as  the  native  ex- 
ecutant, 'went  under,'  and  there  began 
tlie  long  reign  of  the  German  clas- 
sics—Handel, Mozart,  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn, etc — which  has  dominated  us 
to  this  day,  with  Strauss,  and  other 
modern  German  composers. 

"No  other  nation,  outside  Germany, 
has  ever  valued  the  German  classics 
quite  so  highly  as  the  British  have 
done.  A  French  musiciaij,  while  admlr- 

inff  the  German  school,  will  point  with 
pride  to  the  classics  of  his  own  country, 
from  Sully  to  Gounod,  and  an  Italian 
will  quote  you  a  similar  list,  beginning 
with  Palestrlna  and  ending  with  Verdi. 
Tlie  preservation  of  an  unbroken  line  of 
national  composers  has  had  the  result 
that,  both    In    Feance    and  Italy,  the  i 
composers  today  owe  comparatively  lit-  ( 
tie  to   German   Influence— not  even  to  1 
Wagner. 

An  yet  we  In  Britain,  having  had  an! 
equally  glorious  beginning,  with  compos-  [ 
ers  8i}ch  as  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Tallis  and  ■ 
Purcell,  surrendered  our  musical  eml- ) 
nence.     Our   composcr!(   have  imitated 
in  turn  Handel,  "Mendelssohn,  Wagner 
and  now  Strauss.    Even  our  most  ori- 
ginal creative  miisician  of  today  shows 
decided  traces  of  German  influence. 


[real  British  school  of  creative  music 
which  must  have  genuine  musical  in- 
dependence. We  have  any  number  of 
greatly  gifted  young  men  who  are 
strong  and  individual  enough  lo  throw 
off  any  outside  iniluences,  especially  the 
Teutonic.  Let  them  take  to  heart  the 
example  of  Russia,  where,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  little  band  of  geniuses,  head- 
ed by  MouBsorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  resolved  to  rid  Russian  muslo  of 
foreign  domination.  The  result  was  the 
production  of  that  wonderful  series  of 
works  which  have  been  delighting  us  in 
recent  operatic  seasons  here,  and  have 
added  freshness  to  our  orchestral  and 
other  concerts.  RufteJa  has  now  firmly 
established  a  national  school,  the  new 
men  of  which,  such  as  Scrlablne  and 
Stravinsky,  are  doing  work  of  excep- 
tional brilliance.  Surely  we  are  capable 
of  a  similar  movement:  happily,  some 
of  our  younger  composers  have  already 
begun  upon  the  right  lines. 

"Our  executive  musicians  will  have  a 
great  opportunity  In  the  near  future, 
and  they  must  be  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  It.   British  artists  are  abun- 
dantly gifted  by  nature— more  so  than 
the  average  continental  artist— but  thev 
have  many  grave  faults.    With  a  few 
exceptions  they  are  usually  under-edu- 
cated musically.   Our  singers  too  rarelv 
study  foreign  languages,  neither  do  they 
seek  to  enlarge  their  artistic  outlook 
by  listening  to  all  kinds  of  music,  by 
going    abroad    whenever   possible  anil 
witnessing  performances  In  other  coun- 
tries.    It     is     useless     to     take  up 
the  standpoint  that  only  the  English 
language  should  be  heard  in  our  opera 
houses   and   concert   rooms.     Even  in 
Berlin  they  have  opera  in   Italian  at 
times.  In  which  both  German  and  Ita- 
lian artists  take  part.    The  same  thing 
happens  in  Paris.   And  as  regards  Lon- 
don, until  we  liave  some  modern  operas 
written  in  the  native  tongue,  by  native 
composers,    we    cannot   expect   to  get 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  opera 
sung  in  the  English  language. 
"  But  there  Is  no  reason  at  all  why  the 
British  singers  should  not  take  a  larger 
share  in  the  cosmopolitan  opera  which 
obtains  In  London,  just  as  In  New  York 
I  and  many  other  cities.    Let  our  young 
I  native  artists  busy  themselves  Just  now 
In  studying  roles  in  Italian,  French- 
yes,  and  even  German— whilst  the  war 
lasts.    Their  chance  will  come  as  soon 
as  peace  is  signed,  if  they  are  as  fully 
equipped    as    the    continental  artists 
whose  places  they  must  take.    If  we  are 
to  have  our  Wagner  operas  in  future, 
the  British  singers  must  be  able  to  sing 
In  them  either  in  German  or  in  English 
"Most  foreign  artists  can  sing  in  at 
least    one   other   language    than    their  ' 
own.  and  the  names  could  be  be  men- 
tioned of  several  German  singeis  who 
liiirdly  ever  sing  in  their  native  tongue 
•■Sunilar  criticisms  might   be  passed 
upon  our  executive  artists.    They  too 
are  often  content  with  a  very  narrow 
artistic  outlook.    The  British  orcliestral 
player,  for  example,  might  take  many  a 
lesson  from  his  continental  confreres— 
not  in  technical  accomplishment,  but  In 
his  attitude  toward  his  work. 

"The  public  will  have  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  the  strengthening  of 
our  musical  powe^  It  nui.=t  insist  that 
the  beet  British  talent  be  given  due 
prominence  in  our  musical  activities,  and 
see  that  Is  gets  Its  fair  share— which 
under  present  conditions  it  does  not— of 
the  best  engagements  and  appointments. 

"It  is  often  said  that  the  British  pub- 
lic win  not  listen  to- home-made  musl« 
or  musicians.  I  can  find  no  evidence 
for  this;  on  the  contrary,  many  natlv» 
composers  and  artls>  are  now  enjoying 
an  enormous  popularity  here.  A  strik- 
ing Instance  may  be  found  at  the  prom- 
enade  concerts,  where  works  by  Britlsilj 
composers  are  occupying,  year  by  year, 
-    more  important  place  in  the  pro< 
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i    "Un  tlie  llth  of  December.  he  ex- 

i  tracted  a  tooth  f(u-  Di-.  Horace  Wells 
[while  he   was   under  the  influence  of 
{nitrous  oxide  gas  administered  by  Prof. 
G.  Q.  Colton.   This  was  the  first  appli- 
j  cation  of  anaesthesia  in  surgery,  ante- 
.j  dating  by  nearly  two  years  Dr.  Morton's 
use  of  sulphuric  ether.  On  June  11,  1867, 
Dr.  Riggs  at  a  meeting  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valiey  Dental  Society  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  gave  a  description  of  his  ■ 
method  of  treating  and  operating  for 
the  condition  now  known  as  Pyorrhoea 
aUeoIaris,"  but  which  for  a  time  was 
'•ailed   by   his  name,    'Riggs'  Disease.' 
Dr.  Itiggs  was  given  the  honorary  de- 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  by 
the  Baltimore  Dental  College  in  1S70.  i 
ITis  body  was  cremated  and  the  ashes  I 
ljuried  in  Seymour,  Ct."  i 
Mr.  McManus  makes  a  positive  state- 
ment about  the  application   of  anaes- 1 
thcsia  in  surgery.    We  must  refuse  pub-  ;■ 
lication   to   any   letters   supporting   or  I 
denying  this  statement.  i 

All  Together.  | 

Peace  has  its  horrors.  On  Oct.  30,  at; 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  there  I 
will  be  "a  simultaneous  performance  on  | 
twenty-five  pianos  by  fifty  women  musi-'l 
clans."  I 


"Von"  and  "De."  j 

The  London  Sphere  has  been  fighting 
j  valiantly  for  the  non-capitalization  pfl 
"von."  It  has  explained  the  proper  use 
of  "von"  and  "de."  There  is  often  con- 
fusion between  "von"  and  "Van." 
"Hans  von  Buelow";  "Frank  Van  der 
Stucken,"  for  there  is  a  difference  'twixt 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  At  least 
one  elaborate  pamphlet  has  been  written 
concerning  the  employment  and  signifi- 
cance of  "de."  Some  famous  French- 
men, as  Balzac,  have  assumed  the  "de"  J 
without  right.  Will  any  one  explain 
why  an  English  family  with  a  compound 
surname  "ffrench  Something-or-other"  j 
spells  French  with  two  "f's"  and  print? 
the  first  "f"  lower  case?  A  man,  of 
course,  has  a  right  to  spell  his  name 
Smith  or  Smythe,  but  if  he  should  see  fit] 
to    call   himself    "Smith-Ferguson"    or  | 

Smith-Smith    why    should    he  begin 


"Jerusalem  the  Golden." 

We  have  received  several  letters  call- 
ing attention  to  the  resemblance  be- 
tween a  tune  set  to  "Jerusalem  the 
Golden"  and  the  tune  of  "Yankee 
Doodle."  But  the  accent  in  the  first 
line  of  the  hymn  is  on  the  syllable 
"gold,"  the  sixth  syllable;  while  the  ac- 
cents in  the  first  line  of  "Yankee 
Doodle"  are  on  the  third  syllable  "Doo" 
and  on  "town,"  the  seventh.  A  clergy- 
man wri,tes:  "That  Swing's  'Jerusalem' 
is  dignified,  but  its  range  in  the  scale 
makes  it  difficult  for  many  voices."  I 
wonder  if  Bishop  Osborne's  tune  to  be 
objected  to  is  not  the  one  I  object  to. 
It  is  by  La  Jeune  and  the  second  tune 
in  Hutchin's  Hymnal.  I  characterized 
it  as  "a  cross  between  'Yankee  Doodle' 
and  'Champagne  Charley.'  There  was 
not  similarity  in  rhyme  or  metre,  but, 
a.s  buy  choirs  slapped  it  through,  there 
were  certain  strains  that  suggested  ; 
now  one,  and  now  the  other,  of  the  secu- 
lar tunes.  Perhaps  my  imagination 
helped." 


grams.  The  audiences  at  these  populai 
concerts  are  certainly  not  diminishing 
because  of  this.  , 
"I  would  emphasize  a  point  which  1 
have  already  mentioned,  namely,  thai 
we  must  not  shut  out  foreign  muslo  o« 
musicians  from  our  musical  life  in  ordel 
to  replace  them  in  every  case  by  our 
own.  What  the  musical  world  asks  Is 
that  the  claims  of  Britons  be  not  Ig- 
nored in  favor  of  inferior  foreign  art." 


In  Transitu. 

Mr.  George  Edwardes,  the  London 
theatrical  manager,  recently  said  to  a 
physician,  "A  railway  train  is  as  good 
as  any  place  to  die."  That  depends  on 
whether  a  man  drops  dead '  while  eat- 
ing a  ptomaine  dinner  in  the  dining  car. 
Death  may  then  be  inevitable,  but  it  is 
not  a  c^se  of  euthanasia. 


We  referred  last  Saturday  to  Dr.  S. 
Icard,  not  to  "Dr.  S.  I.  Card"  as  the 
linotype  machine  had  it.  Some  one  once 
said  that  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
on  his  death  bed  was  visited  by  R. 
E.  Morse. 


Good  Old  "Doc." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Manus of  Hartford,  Ct.,  for  information 
concerning  the  eminent  Dr.  Riggs.  The 
Rev.  Babblington  Brooke  can  now  be- 
gin his  pilgrimage  to  the  graves  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  gave  their 
names  to  certain  diseases. 

Dr.  John  M.  Riggs  was  boni  in  Sey- 
mour. Ct.,  on  Oct.  -0.  ISll.  (We  are  not 
told  whetlier  Seymour  is  the  place  where 
Seymour  coats  are  manufactured.  All 
Stouijliton  bottles  do  not  come  from 
Stoughton.)  He  was  graduated  from 
Washington,  now  Trinity,  College,  Hart- 
ford. Ct.,  in  1837.  He  studied  dentistry 
with  Dr.  Horace  Wells  and  practised  in 
H.irtfnni  until  his  d.  atli.  Nov.  11,  18S0. 


Among  the  Gods. 

Mr.  Lee  Shubert  will  introduce  in  the 
Lyiic  Theatre,  New  York,  the  old-fash- 
ioned 25  cent  gallery  prices,  "first  come, 
first  served."  "Ifs  the  good  old  gal- 
lery," says  Mr.  Shubert.  "Many  of  our 
best  known  actors,  actresses,  play- 
wrights and  managers  first  became  im- 
bued with  stage  aspirations  while 
watching  some  Interesting  play  from 
j  the  gallery,  and  learned  their  first  les- 
sons in  stage  technique  from  this  lofty 
perch." 

Right  you  are,  Mr.  Shubert.  The 
"good  old  gallery"  in  the  Bowery 
Theatre  was  a  school  of  hberal  educa- 
tion. "Wake  me  up  when  Kirby  dies," 
shouted  the  newsboy  and  the  boot- 
black. The  gallery  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  New.  York,  and  in  the  Boston 
Theatre  of  years  gone  by.  held  the  true 
connoisseurs  of  opera  music.  The 
students  in  the  gallery  of  the  Chatelet 
corrected  in  no  uncertain  tones  the 
bourgeois  judgments  of  the  subscribers 
on  the  fioor  at  Colonne's  concerts.  Long 
live  the  gallery,  or  "Paradise,"  where 
sit  the  gods!  No  less  a  man  than  Gar- 
rick  gave  the  name  "gods"  to  those  in 
the  gallery,  on  high  and  close  to  the 
sky-painted  ceiling.  The  slang  terms  in 
French  for  the  gallery  are  "poulailler" 
(the  hen  roost),  Olympus,  or  the  "am- 
phi." 


Without  a  Master. 

It  was  in  a  'bus  in  Chelsea,  and  the 
speaker  was  a  Grenadier  Guardsman, 
who  t;urv<'yed  us  all  soliloquently  and 
with — shall  I  say? — a  soberly  triumphant, 
eye.  Then  ho  siioke  slowl.v  and  with  an  j 
air  of  decision.  "It's  a  difficult  language 
but — I've  learnt  it.  'Bon  soir,  mademol-* 
t^i'iu     "—Manchester  Guardian. 


1 


^   

OPERA  CONCERT 


There  arc  P-^°<*^;t,."^.  VformeS 
„t   the  Boston  Theatre   llial    l>av.>   not    uc  >    •  ^^.^^^  ^,„,  , 

'   was  »:iven   by   various  slnnc:  wUldi  P^'^hars  tor  ui  ■   ^'^^   ^^^^  hints, 
struinentallsta    of    ti  e    BogtC  niorr  ""'"f  i,ee„  «pon.  and  H'o  . 

,  , ..  opera  Company.  The  aoU  at  plays  that  hf^  ^  been  , 
s   were  Miss   Helene  Josephe.   Mill  hints  wero  leading  come-, 

•  o.  Mme.  Johiuma  K.i»iorTy,  Oeorff     '^here   were  tne  i  ^.^  j^^,, 

■..  -on.    pianist.    Gulseppe    Oppen  ,li.-iiis.    Mr.    ■y""„f,i„u  v,a.s  always  dis- i 
Hs  Blanche  IlnmiUon  Kox.  TherlauRh.  his  ^'^''"e J" hi<=  .xenlimenlal  ; 
hy  Strau!=s,  MaHSenet.  Wag  tlncUy   heard       on  Fisher,  with; 

.Motidclssohn,  Giordano,    Thomut  motiionts.  and   Mr.  ^ 
,  ,ti     Masrugnl.    I^on'.-avallo,    LldXt  an  as«°'^'^^"',,°L  '  is.ic    tones.  Each 
N  ordi  «nd  v.nnnucinl.  his  ^^l^orous  in  h  "  oVn  way.  and  the 

was  humorous  in  n"?  "      ..„,;„„  where 


"  ail wav  station,  where 

Mine.  Maud  Powell  and  Felix  '{l:J'°,?;;^e'r"endear  " 


„,  ,.-,.her  endeavors  to  teU  Momoo 

What  went  with  t^-/-™,^t,rfoo"'^. 
j,,st  purchased,  was  «e  K 


Fox  Please  Large  Audience 
in  Boston  Theatre. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  Sunday  after- '  1  ^^^'^id^ir  a^gc" and''*'^oined^  ' 


11  concerns  under  the  auspices  of  the 
ton  Mu.<!ii;  School   Settlement  was 
rn  yesterday  aficijioon  aA  the  Boston 
Ure. 

I  lie.  Maud  Powell,  violinist,  and  Kellx 
>,  pianist,  were  tli,;  assisting  artists. 

program  was  as  follows:  Vicux- 
ins,  Concerto  in  D  minor;  Strauss, 
"Hta  for  violin  and  piano,  15  flat,  op. 

Tartlni.  variations  on  a  theme  by 
lelli;   MardinI,    Larghetto  and  -Mle- 
■  '  tto;   Schniitt,   "Chanson    a  bercer  "; 
'  hos.  Tan?o.   Francis  Moore  was  the 
ompanist. 

M  me.  Powell  is  an  artist  of  unusual 
•s  and  mnrked  individuality.    She  is 
irluoso  of  the  first  rank.   Besides  an 
.  ommon  mechanical  proficiency,  she 
,  ^  both  power  and  delicacy.  The  qual- 
of  her  tone  is  always  charming,  emo- 
mal.  distinguished.    She  is  the  mis- 
■ss  of  many  nuances. 

II  were  difficult  to  say  in  which  piece 

•  ■  was  the  more  effective  yesterday, 
e  concerto,  sonata,  the  pieces  ot  the 
I  Italian  school.  Schmltt's  exquisite 
adle  song,  Arbos's  Tango,  enchanting  , 

rhythm  and  melody,  all  these  were  I 
lyed   by  this  admirable   artist   with  ~ 
isiimmate  skill,  brilliance  and  author- 
;ive  fluency.  I 
The  spell  of  Mme.  Powell's  playing  is  ' 
mistakable  and  the  hearer  is  loath  to  j 
ive  it  broken.  Wlien  she  plays,  it  is  as  i 
lOUgh  the  music  came  from  her.   The  L 
imes  of  Vieuxtemps,  Strauss.  Tartintr 

•  p  but  for  purposes  of  identification,  j 
lie  hearer,  enraptured  by  the  music,  ' 
■rgets  for  tlie  moment  the  irritations  l| 

daily  life.  He  is  refreshed  and  com-  ] 
>rted.  ' 
.Mr.  Fox  is  well  known  in  Boston  both  1 
"    pianist,    teacher,    and   as   the  ar- 
nger  of  pleasant  aiid  unconventional 

>grams.    His  technical  proficiency  is 
•  nspicuous.   He  Is  perhaps  at  his  best 

compositions  which  require  a  highly 
ained  and  brilliant  executant.  Liszt's 
arantella.  for  example  He,  too.  has 
1  individuality  modestly  exerted,  yet 
one  the  less  influential. 
The  theatre  was  crowded  in  every 
irt  and  many  stood.  So  large  vras  the 
udience  that  the  supply  of  programs 
as  soon  exhausted  and  Mme.  Powell, 
iT  the  greater  satisfaction  of  those 
resent,  announced  her  pieces  from  the 
-tage. 

The  applause  was  hearty  and  the  ap- 
'  !  eciation  sincere.  Both  artists  added 
-I'uerously  to  the  program.  Those  con- 

Tts  afford  an  unusual  opportunity  to 

.  ar  distinguished  artists  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all.  They  should 
be  well  attended  at  ever.v  performance. 

The  next  concert  of  the  series  will 
be  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  8,  at  3 
o'clock,  when  Arrigo  Serato,  the  Ital- 
ian violinist,  and  Ge'^'rge  Mitchell,  tenor, 
will  be  heard. 


have   desirable  illusion^, 
younger  who   ha\e  ae 
'ThoKB    eirls    were    >oung,  ,. 

tsrrr.,/ 

or  will,  becomlriB  ,1. , - 

•SoSfi..»nV4>vl..„„ar.^ 

in  San  Francisco.  i_-isivelv,  with'! 

Mi.»s   Window   sang  tncisiveij. 

as  Panthea.  seductive  /^^7  J %any 
Princess  who  Ijas  one  of  t^e  ^ewj^^/^ 
good  songs  m  the  ^how    «  .  ^^^^ 

,     rthe^b^t.'   There  —  others  that 

r^'XiU^a^d^^-'T^I^'i'innhow'-^ 
I    H^t^^'masTo'don    of    -usical  exUava- 
^a^"  and  time  is  short  and  art  is  long^ 

^trt'V'subfmJted    for    the  word 

"T^l^ge   audience    continually  gave 
.  r,, leisure     On  account  of  the 

^!^v  stage  .^iungs,  some  of  them  elab- 
S  the  performknce  did  not  begm 
♦if"  8^0  aid  closed  at  a  late  hour. 
The  mankgt^nent  states  that  for  the 
?est  r  thf  engagement  ^^»- 
polnted  for  beginni.v--        I  -  -teovca. 


low  known  by  that  name  because 
ute  raw  meat,  a  practice  intoler- 
able to  the  Iroquois.  Nor  Is  it  safe  for 
a  -summer  ■  cottager  charmed  by  the 
euphony  of  the  old  Indian  name  for  his 
neighborhood  to  call  his  house  by  that 
name  or  stamp  It  on  his  letter  paper. 
Thfese  names  are  sometimes  disconcert- 
ingly frank,  even  to  them  that  are  not 
naturally  prudish.  The  word  "Apalachl" 
is  Choctaw.— EkL 

Tobacco  In  the  Army. 

M.  Jean   de  Rcszke,  the  tenor,  has 
given  50.000  cigarettes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  wounded  of  the  allied  armies  and  of 
the    British    navy    "as   a   memento   o.' , 
his  long  personal  association  with  Eng- 
land. I'^ance  and  Russia.  "  There  was  a 
time  when  any  one  sending  tobacco  t.) 
British  soldiers  would  not  have  beer, 
thanked.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  wi 
1845  issued  this  order:  "The  commander- 
in-chief   has   been   informed   Uiat  the 
practice  of  smoking  has  become  preva- 
I  lent  among  tlie  officers  of  the  army, 
which  is  not  only  in  Itself  a  species  of 
Intoxication  occasioned  by  the  fumes  of 
tobacco,     but     undoubtedly  occasions 
drinking  and  tippling  by  those  who  ac- 
j  quire   iho   habit,  and  he  entreats  the 
i  officers  commanding  regiments  to  p-e- 
'  vent  smoking  in  the  messrooms  and  to 
1  discourage  the  practice  among  the  offl- 
]  cers  of  Junior  rank  In  the  regiments." 


veiilional.  the  ei  i  iug  and  rep^'ii^^l  "  lic 
pleading  for  reinstatement.   '  jf 

Mme.  Bernhardt's  Jacquelindr  was  at 
all  times  an  aristocrat.  Aa  ^he  mis- 
tress of  the  coarse  adventurer,  l^ai- 
oque.  She  exhibited  faded  splendor, 
but  she  was  neither  slovenly  nor  sod- 
den. She  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
Ma.  kmailers. 

.Miss  Young,  like  Jliss  Donnelly,  is  in 
;his  ai  t  a  derelict.  The  episode  of  her 
ctliir  tippling  is  less  repulsive,  less 
iiielodramalie.  more  casual,  but  the 
contrast  betw^een  her  languasje  and 
general  bearing  with  that  In  the  pro- 
logue is  even  more  acute  and  .sharply 
mphasized. 

She  was  at  her  best  in  the  last  act. 
Here   she   often   raised   melodrama  to 

he  heights  of  tragedy.  Her  facial  play 
Ihroughout  the   legal   proceedings  was 

•xtraordinarily  varied  and  pathetic.  Her 
\ves  w'ere  eloquent.  Hero,  too,  her  im- 
lersonation  of  maternity  was  the.  most 
affecting  and  there  were  many  fine 
touches  in  the  closing  scene  with  Ra> - 

nond. 

Mr.   Graig  was  debonair  and  aristo 
ratio  as    Noel.     His   appearance  wa 
uarmly  greeted.    Mr.  Carleton  was  an 
imposing    Fleuriot.     Mr.    Hawlcy  w.i 
excellent  as  Raymond.    Mr.  Roberts'.- 
I'arissard   was  a  feature   of  the  per- 
formance. 

Thi'  ila.N    next   weeV:  will  be  "Read\ 


Oca- 


'■Passing  Show"  at  the  Shubert 
Makes  the  Old  Feel 
Young. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHCBBRT  THK.\TRE— First  perfonn- 
.nce  in  Boston  of  "The  Passing  Shov. 
J914."  the  third  annual  revue  of  tne 
'inter  Garden  company.  Dialogue  ar'l 
rics  hy  Harold  Atteridge;   music  b-- 
-  ^-rn''r>.;  riomberg  and  Harry  Carroll. 

 John  Freem- 

,i   Muriel  Wlml' 

nks  Elhel  .\moril:i  K' 

.Mi  . 'I  -   i  I'-.r'  Frances  n-  ■ 

tic  Br.  1' •-  I'  .r    ih»  Queen  of  tli 
i;.  orgt  V. 

 ^-  ■ 

,idr  Windermere  M 

M '  iif.  ,  jr X   :  y.obi. 

,..Al 

Fnt»-:i  1 

 June 

 H»n^^ 

,-v   Muriel  Wine i, 

-I'et.   MlBS  Mi.'' 

i   Staff o.-rl  Pembeii.  '  , 

u  v^-    iviiay.vara   Art-,.  MehliDgcr 

.-■hirpcn  Frances  Demarest 

And  these  and  others  took  parts  in 
hiu-lesque,  dance  and  song. 
For   this   entertainment   is  indeed  -i 

,i,f,-,.-      ;  •   i<-Ie.     V,  illl     CrOV.LTe-'M.s  '■>-" 


••Don  Joo-an." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  should  I  pronounce  "Don  Juan" 
when  I  refer  to  Richard  Strauss's  tone 
poem;  and  how  should  1  pronounce  it 
when  I  am  speaking  ot  Byron's  poem? 
.Should  the  German  pronunciation  he 
given  to  the  tone  poem  and  the  Spanish 
to  the  poem,  or  is  it  in  better  taste  to 
anglicize  both?  A.  E.  I>. 

Boston,  Oct.  2-1. 

We  know  how  Byron  pronounced  the 
name.  Looking  about  for  a  hero,  he 
wrote 

i  (Mindemn  none. 
But  can  t  find  any  in  the  present  age 
Fit  tor  my  poem  (that  is.  my  new  onei: 
So.  aa  I  aaid.  I'll  take  niy  friend  Don  Juan. 

II  seems  to  us  fit  and  proper  to  pro- 
nounce  the    "Don    Juan"    of  Richard 
Strauss    as    is    customary    in  English 
among  the  great  majority.    There  are 
persons  who  attempt  to  give  the  Spanish 
i  flavor  to  Don  Quixote;   but  what  do 
I  thev  do  when  they  come  to  "quixotic"? 
i  We"  once  heard  a  good  old  clergyman  in 
1  an   Adirondack   village,  frequented  by 
summer  visitors  speak  of  the  •'great 
German.  Go-eeth."   rhyming  the  name 
I  with   "teeth. •■    but    that   was  carrying 
I  Anglicization  a  little  far.     In  Enghsh 
some  accent  "Juan"  on  the  tirst  sylla- 
I  ble;  some  on  the  last.   There  was  a  Mr. 
1  Ferguson  in  Connecticut  who  was  vexed 
I'if  his  name  was  not  accented  heavily  on 
the  "u."— Ed. 


The  national  headquarters  of  the  re- 
cently organized  American  Musical  and 
Dramatic  Association,  which  has  for 
Its  work  "the  elevation  and  main- 
tenance of  Interests  In  American  musi- 
cal art  and  artists  of  American  birth" 
will  be  established  in  Cincinnati.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  note  the  development  of 
art  In  Cincinnati.  Some  of  us  remem- 
ber when  It  was  said  that  Theodore 
Thomas  resigned  his  position  in  that 
city  because  he  had  been  requested  to 
beat  time  with  a  ham. 


Two  Singers. 

Mme.  Einma  Eaines  de  Gogorza  says 
she  will  never,  never,  no.  never,  sing 
again  for  money.  This  is  where  she  is 
different  from  Mme.  Sembrich. 

Chronological  Praise.  | 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  M.  I 
RoUand  s  "Jean  Chrlstophe"  is  "The  I 
■Gil  Bias'  of  the  hour;  the  ■  'Wilhelm  ! 
Meister'  of  today."  The  revieier  might  I 
have  added:  the  "Tom  Jones"  of  day  | 
before  yesterday  and  the  "Don  Quix-  j 
ote"  of  next  week.  i 


As 


A  Choctaw  Word.  ; 

the  World  Wags;  \ 
Can  you  tell  me  the  meaning  ot  the 
word  "Appalachian"?    No  'dictionary  at 
niy  command  gives  mdre  than  "from  the 
Appalache  Indians.  "  T.  R.  M. 

Mr.  Getschet  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, who  is  an  authority  in  tbing.s 
pertaining  to  Indian  matters,  says  that 
the   word   "Apalachi  "    means   "on  th»> 
other  side."    "People"  is  understood  as 
a  prefix:    the  people  on  the  other  side 
of  a  river,  mountain,  forest,  etc.  Mr. 
Getschel  spells  the  word  with  one  "p."  ^ 
.and  as  the  Indians  in  their  happy  days  i 
j  did  not  spell  at  all,  the  spelling  of  their 
names  follows  the  system  or  the  tem- 
porao'  disposition  of  the  one  writing! 
them.     We  are   told   by  a  Bostonian,  | 
who  is  singularly  well  Informed  al)out  I 
Indians,  their  life,  habits,  thoughts — he  I 
has  lived  with  them  and  admires  them  | 
greatly — that   many   names    by   w  hlch  • 
tribes  were  known  were  given  to  them 
i  by  other  Indians  as  a  term  of  reproach.  ' 
j  Thus   "Iroquois"    was   far   from  being 
;  complimentary.     The  Iroquois  in  turn 
I  gave  the  nsme  "Kskimoes"  to  the  peo- 


Coffeephobia. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Are  there  any  instances,  the  annals-  of 
England  excepted,  of  genius  not  likliig 
coffee?  Miss  Constance  Fenimore  Wool- 
son  eays  in  her  "Jupiter  Lights"  :  "One 
must  be  very  distinguished  to  be  able 
to  afford  such  a  distaste."  I  have  long 
been  distinguished  from  my  fellow- 
A.mericans  in  disHking  coffee,  but  now  I 
am  hoping  there  is  a  deeper  significance 
to  the  matter.     _  CONSIDER  GRASS. 

Boston,  Oct.  23. 

It  is  said  that  the  stricter  Ma^»ome- 
dans  will  not  drink  coffee,  but  the  Bed- 
ouins consider  it  a  sure  proof  of  in- 
sanity to  take  coffee  with  sugar.  We 
cannot  answer  your  question  offhand. 
W^e  have  consulted  a  chapter  of  "natural 
anUpathies  in  some  men  to  flowers, 
fruits,  flesh  and  divers  other  things. 
There  are  stories  about  "distinguished 
persons  who  could  not  endure  roses,  rue, 
apples,  hogEflesh.  beef,  eels,  pepper,  rad- 
ishes, olive  oil,  eggs,  bread,  fish,  cocks, 
dogs  bells,  cats,  beetles,  hedgehogs.  \\  e 
find  nothing  about  coffee.  Frederick  the 
Great  Voltaire.  Napoleon,  Balzac  were 
immoderate  In  the  use  of  coffee.  Bufton 
was  also  a  coffee  drunkard.  The  Maiquis 
de  Contades  would  not  allow  any  one  to  r 
sit  at  his  dining  table  if  he  dlfl  not 
drink  two  cups  of  coffee,  one  immediate- 1 
ly  after  the  other.— Ed.  | 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE-"Mad- 
ame  X,"  a  play  In  a  prologue  and  three 
acts  adapted  from  the  French  ot  Alex- 
■  ander    Bisson    by    John    H.  Raphael. 
Cast: 

Fleurioi  Wil'.la-m  P.  Carleton 

.Voci  ■  "John  Craig 

Ravmond  Klturioi  Budley  Hawley 

l.arOQue  In  lng  PIrliel 

Dr.  Chesnel  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

Parissard  Al.  P.oberts 

.\terivel  Robert  Capron 

Victor  H.  li.  Fine 

Fontaine  John  Kellar 

Presiding  Judge  George  Ernsl 

Valmor^n  Alfred  Ivunt 

Helens  Sylvia  Cusbman 

jiarie  Slarion  Tanner 

"n.ise  Mabel  Colcord 

.Jacfiaellne  Miss    Mary  Youngr 

"Madame  X"  is  an  effective  emotional 
play,  ingeniously  conceived  and  cleverb 
worked  out. 

The  role  of  Jacqueline   Fleuriot  b: 
been   played   with  con.summate  art 
Mme.    Bernhardt.     Mme.  Jane  Hadii  - 
Miss  Dorothy  Donnelly  and  others  have 
presented  vivid  and  sharply  individual- 
ized conceptions  of  the  exacting  part. 

Yeste)day  Miss  Young  displayed  her 
accustomed  histrionic  intelligence.  She 
played  with  much  simplicity,  sincerity 
and  emotional  force.  She  depleted 
.lacqueline's  mental  and  phy.^lcal 
cicterioiatio'i 


No  act  on  th?  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  | 
Theatre  this  week— and  it  5s  a  program 
well  above  the  average  in  excellence- 
received  such  applause  as  that  which 
greeted  "Rabbit  "  Maranville,  shortstop 
of  the  world's  champion  Braves,  when 
he  stepped  on  the  stage  last  night  to 
entertain  the  large  audience.  It  was  the 
same  Maranville,  even  to  the  suit,  al- 
though the  latter  was  somewhat  cleaner, 
that  many  of  the  audience  had  seen  in 
the  world's  series  games,  aibelt  the 
"Rabbit  "  was  evidently  not  quite  as 
mm  h  at  h  f:  ease. 

In  his  sketch  Maranville  is  assisted 
in  Edward  Macllugh.  Jr..  of  Boston, 
w-ho  :,'ives  a  couple  of  recitations,  his 
"Halt  a  Game,  Half  a  Game"  para- 
jihiase  ol  Tennyson  going  particularly 
well.  Maranx-iile's  part  of  the  program 
includes  a  couple  of  songs,  and  then  he 
winds  up  with  a  bit  of  coaching  work 
such  as  he  provided  in  the  Monday  game 
at  Fenway  Park  ot  the  world's  series, 
but  which  Umpire  Byron  would  not  pei- 
mit  him  to  repeat  in  the  fourth  and  final  : 
i  game. 

I    Maranville  misses  doing  one  thing,  anJ 
that  is  tearing  to  pieces  the  piano  that 
I  is  used  in  the  sketch,  for  in  addition  to 
I  his  other  accomplishments  he  can  reel 
I  off  the  ragtime  even  more  easily  than 
I  he  can  -scoop  up  ground  balls.  ; 
1    Arthur  Prince,  England's  greatest  mas-  I 
ter  of  ventriloquism,  makes  his  first  ap- 
I  pearance    in    this    country    in  several 
>  ears.   He  has  lost  not  a  particle  of  his 
j  a'ollitv,  and  held  the  closest  attention 
ot   the   big  audience.    The   Girl   from  | 
Milwaukee  a  society  miss  who  is  favor- 
I  ing   vaudeville   ^^th   her   presence  al- 
I  Uiough  declining  to  reveal  her  idenUty, 
I  has  a  strong  voice  and  her  work  is  ex- 
I  eel  lent. 

!     Henriette  de   Serris.  with  her  com- 
!  panv  of  professional  models  from  the 
i  Academv  of  Sculpture  at   Paris,  gave 
living   reproductions   of   a   number  of 
famous   works   of  art.   including  some 
i  of  the  masterpieces  destroyed  at  I-ou- 
vain.      "The    Angelus,"    after  Milletl-' 
I  famous  painting,  and  the  "Defense  Ol 
i  the  Flag"  were  among  the  best  of  the 
series.     Charles  and  Fannie  Van  were 
as  entertaining  as  ever  in  "A  Case  of 
Emergency."    Albert  Von  Tilzer,  author 
of  "Take  -M'e  Out  to  the  Ball  Game,' 
,  "Honey  Boy."  "Teasing"  and  a  host  oC 
i  other   popular  songs   appears   in  some 
Jot    his    latest    successes,    assisted  by 
1  Dorothy  Nord,  but  it  was  evident  tliat 
j  the  audience  preferred  his  old  successes. 

The  Langdons  have  a  rattling  good 
I  sketch  in  "A  Night  on  the  Boulevard." 
j  Betty  Bond  and  Jimmy  Carson  are  good 
I  in  a  .song  and  dance  specialty,  and 
I  Ma.sconv  and  Mascony  earned  tlu  ir 
Ijriglit  to  the  title  of  whirlwind  dan  i- 

OPERA  AT  THE  BOSTON 

BOSTO.X  THEATRE— Donizetti's  "La 
Favorita."    The  cast: 


 >rilk>  Piece 

 Attllio  di  Cresi-enao 

 Gitelielnio  cluliani 

 Pietro  dl  Blasi 

 BlBQcbe  Hamilton  F^x 

 Ilira  de  Sales 

Donizetti's  opera  has  not  been  per- 
formed in  Boston  for  many  years.  The 
performance  last  night  was  a  creditable 
one.  There  was  a  fair  sized  but  very 
enthusiastic  audience. 


Alribons.1  X 
Kenl'r.aml.  . 
Don  f;  a  spar 
Baldassare. 
Leonora . . . . 
Inez. 


.lish  languasc  befriends  i  r  c,Mr! 
.^merii-nii  nprcssinn;  it  is  l%rawn.v  .nionjh. 
and  limber  and  full  f«ongh.  On  the  teujrh 
stock  01  H  race  who  through  all  chanse  of 
circumstance  was  nercr  without  the  ideji  of 
political  liberty,  which  l.«  the  animus  of 
Uberty.  it  b«R  attracted  the  terms  of  daintier 
and  R»yer  anii  subtler  and  more  elefaut 
tongne>.     II  ,.^<v,-rt;:l   li.nc>.n(rc   ef  rr- 


•  1  ih.  sijrTi,  <>f)  thft  proud  and  melaucbolj- 
'  and  of  all  ^jo  aspire.  U  is  the  di(«>en 
to  express  >rrowth,  Caitli.  scU  csteem 
ircedom.  Justice.  e|hality.  friendliuess.  ampli- 
lude.  prudence,  decision,  courage.  It  is  the 
Medium  mat  shall  well  taigh  express  the  in- 
'wprcssiblc. 


Bones  in  the  Tongue. 

T\ic  German  newspaper  that  shrieks 
|ilie  necessit.v  of  abolisliing  tlie  ICnglish 
iiMguage  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
Mibstituting  German  for  it  is  more  of 
.1   humorist  than  Mark  Twain  discuss- 
ing German. words  and  German  syntax 
1  his   amusing   arrogance   on    the  part 
ol  Ciermans  is  nothing  new.    Mr.  James 
Howell  observed  nearl>-  three  centuries 
aso  that  certain  German  writers  would 
lualie  the  world  believe  that  their  lan- 
guage was  the  one  spoken  in  Paradise, 
to  which  an  Italian  answered:  "Then 
It   was  the  tongue  that  God  Almighty 
chid  Adam  in."    Mr.  Howell  added  that 
It  was  pronounced  as  if  one  had  bones 
111   hi.s  tongue  instead  of  nerves. 
_    And    whio    made    these  statements? 

I  tie   Englishman  uses  his  own  judg- 
ment in  what  he  writes  as  well  as'  in 
what  he  does;  but  there  is  no  nation 
of  which  this  eulogy  is  less  true  than  ' 
the    Germans."     -The    Frenchman  ,' 
ings  his  thoughts  together,  as  far  ' 
can.  in  the  most  logical  and  natural 
lier.    and    so    lays    them    before  his 
reader   one   after    the   other  for 
veiilent  deliberation,  so  that  ever 
jf  them  may  receive  undivided  „..^., 
tion.    The  German,  on  the  other  hand 
weaves  them  together  into  a  sentence 
which    he     twists    and     crosses,  and 
-Tosses  and  twists  again;   because  he 
vaiits   to   say    six   things   all  at  one 
nstead  of  advancing  them  one  by  one 
A' ho  wrote  this? 


I     .     ■  i .  ^J!;ollol^^, 

1-  and  oUier.s  thai,  we  should  blUSh 

I"  write  in  a  journal  for  family  reading. 
''  here  is  also  "Alboche,"  but  •'boche" 
- 1  iginally  meant  "a  bad  lot,"  and  was 
i'l  the  mouths  of  the  "petites  dames." 
O  inconsistency  of  the  female  heart! 
1  They  preferred  the  "boche"  to  the 
!  "muche."  a  term  applied  to  a  young  man 
who  was  polite,  gentle,  always  amiable, 
rather  reserved  in  his  manner.  A  "tete 
de  boche,"  however,  is  a  "bonehead." 
In  "Parisismen,"  a  slang  dictionary  of 
French  with  German  translations  and 
equivalents,  published  at  Berlin  in  1884, 
"iioche"  is  given  without  any  leference 
to  a  German;  nor  does  Delvau.  in  his 
"Dictionnaire  de  la  JLangue  Verte,"  un- 
der "boche,"  allude  to  Prussia  or  Ger- 
many. We  And  the  opprobrious  applica- 
tion in  Bru3nt's  slang  dictionary,  pub- 
lished in  1901. 


!  I 


con- 
■  one 
at  ten 


Present  Formulas. 

The  Press  Censor  is  bus.v.  But  there 
are  words  and  phrases  one  would  hkej 
the  sub-editorial  censor  to  delete.  [ 
"WTien  the  history  of  'this  war  comes  < 
to  be  written"  and  "The  greatest  war  I 
in  the  history  of  the  world."  These  are  I 
merely  occupying — as  polite  correspond-  j 
ents  say — your  valuable  space.  It  would  j 
be  a  relief  to  be  spared  the  reference  to 
Armageddon  —  which  puzzles  the  geo- 
graphical and  scriptural  knowledge  of  j 
the  ninety-nine.  And  why  go  on  libel-  ] 
ling  the  Huns,  who  are  dead,  and  can  i 
no  longer  bring  an  action  agaist  us? — I 
London  Daily  Chronicle.  I 


Now  that  the  Society  for  Physical  Re- 
once,  isearch  has  succeeded  in  putting  tights 
on  the  legs  of  certain  little  and  harm-  j 


No  churlish,  sullen  ,     ,  -  i 

■iiglishman.  No  flippant,  grimacing-  '^^^  stage  girls  and  thus  saved  the  lajr  j 
renchman.     His    name     was    Arthur  name  of  Boston,  we  can  all  pay  atten- j 

ierma^if  hter«t,?r'°  ''^''^^        tion  to  lesser  matters,  as  politics,  foot-  I 

•erman    liteiature   the   long   .sentences:,  .  i 


rich  in  involved  parentheses,  like  „ 
ox  of  boxes  one  within  another,  and 
added  out  like  roast  geese  stuffed  with 
PPles." 

And  was  it  not  Frederick  the  Great 
ho  said  that  a  horse  neighing  in  the 
pera  hpuse  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
IS  ear  than  a  German  singing? 

Hans  Richter. 

The  orchestral  conductor.  Hans  Ricii- 
r,  has  dispossessed  himself  of  all  his 
i-itish  degrees  and  distinctions,  as  Max 
ruch  and  Humperdinck  have  given  up 
eir  English  titles.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
tte.  charitably  inclined,  thinks  that 
chters  action   was  forced  upon  him 

order  to  retain  the  pension  conferred 
him  by  the  Hungarian  government 

his  retirement  three  years  ago.  Truth 
als  him  a  nasty  one:    "So  far,  how- 

r,  he  has  not  yet  considered  it  neccs- 
ry  to  return  also  any  of  the  filthy  and 
ntarainating  lucre  (as  a  well  known 
mposer  neatly  put  it  the  other  day) 
lich  he  has  extracted  from  the  Britisli 
bhc  during  his  long  and  profitable 
idence  in  our  midst." 


ball,  and  the  European  war. 


Four-Legged  Allies. 

rhe  liturgy  of  the  "barbarous"  Rus- 
ns  which  is  specially  composed  for 
time  contains  this  petition  : 
for   those,    also.    0   Ix>rd.    the  humble 
who  with  OS  bear  the  harden  and  heat 

 1  t 

the  da^.  and  offer  their  -luileless  Irves  foi 
e  wejl-bc'ing  of  tlieir  mnntries.  \\r  suppli- 
le  TD.V  sreal  lendernoss  of  heart,  for  Tboii 
St  promised  to  save  both  man  and  beast,  and 
eat  ie.  Tliy  loving-kindness,  O  il-ister. 
aviour  of  the  world. 
l>5rd  hiivo  merc.T. 


Con  Passione. 

Mr.  li;douard  Feriari-Kontaiia.  the 
assionate  tenor,  said  in  New  York  last 
unday,  a  day  for  meditation  and  iii- 
ard  peace,  that  he  was  "iiuiignant  over 
le  collapse  of  the  Boston  Opera  House 
ason."  "He  intended  to  .sue  the  di- 
et ors  for  failure  to  keep  its  contract 
ith  him."    Even  now  we  can  hear  liirn 


Purely  Anatomical. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Agnes  C.  Vietor  tells 
us  that  the  size  of  the  brain  is  closely 
connected  with  the  size  of  the  collar. 
Those  wearing  size  18  or,  ISVa  and  smart- 
ing under  the  reproach  of  "Fat  Neck" 
on  account  of  the  collops  that  are  there 
may  now  summon  up  courage  and  glory 
in  that  neck.  Nor  should  they  be  de- 
jected because  deep  thinkers  nave  de- 
clared that  the  slzo  of  the  brain  has 
nothing  to  do  with  mental  power. 

Dr.  Vietor  is  reported  as  saying  that 
she  has  no  use  for  "hippiness"  in 
women.  Thus  does  she  invent  an  ugly 
word  and  also  run  counter  to  the  orien- 
tals. When  tlie  Wazlr  was  relating  to 
the  Persian  King,  Sulayman  Shah,  the 
perfect  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  Zahr 
Shah,  Lord  of  the  White  Land,  he  ex- 
claimed: "When  she  draweth  nigh  she 
seduceth  and  when  she  turneth  her 
back  she  slayeth." 

Speaking  of  brains.  Dr.  William  BVye, 
described  in  England  as  "a  well  known 
American  divine,"  holds  the  theory  that 
"left-handedness  indicates  the  posses- 
sion of  brain  power  above  the  normal." 
"Most  great  geniuses,  though  not  all, 
are  left-handed.  «  »  •  Left-handed 
people  are  apt  to  do  interesting  or  un- 
usual things,"  as  in  baseball,  when  in 
critical  moments  they  may  blow  up. 
Was  not  this  Dr.  Frye,  who  is  now 
quoted  respectfully  in  London,  the  man 
who  once  preached  a  sermon  especially 
for  "south  paws,"  and  from  the  text; 
"But  when  the  children  of  Israel  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised  them  up 
a  deliverer,  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera,  a, 
Benjamite,  a  man  left-handed." 


About  "Spell." 

Another  section  of  the  New  English 
dictionary  has  just  been  published,  sec- 
tion "Speech-Spring." 

"Spell"  is  an  interesting  word.  As 


nging  his  case.  Allegro  fuoco,  medulla'  used  in  the  phrase  "spell  of  comfortable 
tlongata,  key  of  G.  '  ^ ..    .     .  ..   


Anecdote  for  the  Day.  ■ 

Donalus  (Je.rome)  was  a  noble  Vene- ' 
aVi.  He  has  been  inserted  by  Pierius 
ilerianus  in  the  List  of  Unfortunate 
earned  Men.  And  this  for  three  rea- 
)ns:  tl)  Because  his  domestics  obeyed 
iij  so  ill,  and  caused  him  so  much 
xation.  that  if  ho  had  not  found  some 
iimfort  in  his  studies,  he  would  have 
en  tho,inost  miserable  of  men.  Never 
ind  the  two  other  roa-^ons. 


A  Patriot. 

s  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  the  announcement  of  brewers 
aling  that  in  consequence  of  the  addi- 
onal  tax  imposed  on  each  barrel  in 
)nse((ucncc  of  the  Kuropean  war  they 
ill  be  obliged  to  raise  the  price  a  little 
1  each  barrel.  Will  the  mug  be 
nailer  or  a  few  cents  more?  It  inat- 
rs  not.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  a 
lie  patriot  to  do;  he  should  a.ssist  the 
:ewer  and  support  the  government  by 
■inking  more  ale.  I  shall  thus  shape 
y  course  after  I  leave  this  retreat, 
Kecleyville.  Oct.  2';.       P.  T.  POTTS.  I 

Verbal  Contempt. 

\Ao  read  that  "'the  favorite  name  fdr 
errnans  in  French  mouths  i^  "Bodies, 
ronouuoed  "Bosh."    It  has  been  in  use 
r  years  in  Paris.  " 

It  is  true  that  ""Roche"  has  been  for 
mc  years  a,  slang  term  In  French. for  a 
erinun.  There  are  other  pleasing  terms 

r  I'  i.i.  ■•(■•),,,.!'  I'. ii)m.-.n."'  •■pendn- 


weather,"  "spell  of  rainy  ■weather,"  it  is 
not  an  Americanism,  as  some  think. 
There  is  a  quotation  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette;  "On  the  supposition  that  such 
'spell- weather,"  as  the  Americans  call 
It.  is  to  last  forever."  But  does  any 
American  say  "spell-weather"? 

Under  "spell,"  the  verb,  is  the  fol- 
lowing "United  States  colloquialism"; 
"To  spell  baker,  to  have,  or  perform,  a 
difficult  task,"  and  there  is  this  quota- 
tion from  Longfellow's  "Giles  Corey": 
"If  an  old  man  will  marry  a  young 
wife,  why  then — why  then — why  then 
— he  must  spell  Baker."  Does  the 
phrase  mean  to  perform  a  "difficult" 
task?  In  happy  school  days  the  word 
"baker"  stood  first  in  the  list  of  words 
of  two  syllables,  and  we  shouted, 
drawled,  whined,  or  stammered:  "B-a, 
ba;  k-e-r,  ker,  baker."  We  are  told 
that  now  there  is  no  division  of  sylla- 
bles in  the  spelling  of  this  time-hal- 
lowed word.  We  have  always  heard 
the  phrase  In  the  sense  of  "an  easy 
task."  Did  Longfejlow  caoitalizo  "h"  In 

his  drama,  as  though  Mr.  Baker  were 
to  be  spelt? 

Nor  is  to  "spell,"  meaning  to  lake 
the  place  of  a  person  at  work,  or  to  re- 
lieve another,  a  pure  Americanism. 
.Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Is  quoted;  "Every 
gentleman  and  others  taking  their  turns 
to  row,  and  to  spell  one  the  other  at 
the  hour"3  end."  In  Australia,  to  spell, 
is  to  rest  a  horse,  or  to  take  an  interval 
of  rest. 


"t«penceriaii  '  is  giien,  but  as  pertain- 
ing to  Herbert  Spencer  or  his  philosophi- 
cal views.  Not  in  New  England,  for 
here  '"Spencerlan""  is  inevitably  as.soci- 
ated  with  a  school  oC  penmanship.  He 
wrote  a  flno  Spencerian  hand.  Mastery 
of  this  school  included  the  ability  to 
draw  a  screaming  eagle  with  a  pen,  and 
in  the  beak  of  this  eagle  was  a  scroll 
bearing  a  florid  inscription. 

Splurge  with  the  meaning  ostentatious 
display,  splurgy,  splurgily,  are  Amerl- 
cansims,  and  good  ones.  Dr.  Johnson 
called  "splutter"  a  "low"  word.  "Splen- 
dldlous'*  should  not  have  become  obso- 
lete, though  "splendiferous,"'  which  is 
still  older,  is  not  bad.  How  many  know 
what  a  spitchcock  is?  "An  eel  cut  into  i 
short  pieces,  dressed  with  bread  crumbs 
and  chopped  herbs,  and  broiled  and 
fried."  ""Sphyrelaton"  is  more  impres- 
sive than  "hammered  work.'"  Did 
"spinnaker"  come  from  "spinx,"'  a  mis- 
ipronunciation  of  Sphinx,  the  name  of 
the  first  yacht  which  commonly  carried 
the  sail?  "Splendacious"  is  not  used 
enough;  negroes  prefer  "magnolious." 
"Sport,"  a  gambler,  seems  to  be  an 
Americanism.  "Bull  Run"  Russell  wrote 
In  his  "Diary  North  and  South"  (1861, 
1863);  "Some  dozen  of  the  most  over- 
dressed men  I  ever  saw  were  pointed  out 
to  me  as  'sports';  that  is,  men  who  lived 
by  gambling  houses  and  betting  on 
races."  The  word  in  this  sense  Is  in , 
Matsell's  "Vocabulum,  Rogue's  Lexl-  I 
con"  (N.  Y.  1859),  but  the  English  edit-  ] 
or  does  not  know  it.  ( 

"Spread.  A  bed-cover,  coverlet.  Origi- 
nally United  States."  The  first  quota- 
tion is  from  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  But 
"spread"  for  "coverlet"  has  long  been 
used  in  Devonshire. 

The  caution  of  the  editor  la  seen  in 
this  definition  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion: "The  alelged  occurrence  of  this 
fact  in  persons  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol." 
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Saved. 

Miss  Nance  Gwyn,  described  as  "The 
spectacular  dancer,  "  once  declared,  af- 
ter the  divorce  from  her  fourth  hus- 
band: "My  next  must  be  an  American, 
ant]  he  must  be  a  brunette."'  Blonds 
t  reasonably  safe,  and  now  brunettes 
throughout  the  land  breathe  ea.sier,  for 
Miss  Gwyn  is  betrothed  to  a  retired 
South  African  operator  in  mines.  Miss 
!wyn.  like  Clara  in  the  story,  is  simply 
delighted.  She  has  already  given  away 
her  dancing  costumes  and  jewels,  for 
she  will  dance  no  more.  She  is  through 
with  parties.  ""The  very  idea  of  cham- 
pagne, which  always  goes  with  those 
affairs,  sickens  me.  I  am  free  to  be  a 
serious  wife."  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  present  in- 
cumbent is  a  brunette  and  a  bgxer  of 
marked  prowess— also  a  seriou^  person. 


Vocabulary  of  Carving. 

Under  "spoil"  we  find  "to  carve  or 
cut  up,  especially  a  hen."  "  "Tisnosmall 
difference,  with  what  gesture  men  of 
art  unlace  a  hare  and  spoil  a  hen." 
How  many,  in  carving,  spoil  a  chicken! 
How  many  more  a  duck! 

When  carving  was  a  noble  art  and 
high  born  dames  were  taught  it  in  their 
maidenhood,  there  was  a  fine  distinc- 
tion in  the  terms  of  carving.  As  we 
have  read,  one  unlaced  a  duck,  and 
spoiled  a  hen.  A  coney  was  also  un- 
laced. Here  are  other  words  from  the 
old  carver's  vocabulary:  Leach  that 
brawn.  Lift  that  swan.  Rear  that 
goose.  Frat  that  chicken.  Sauce  that 
capon.  Unbrace  that  mallard.  Dismem- 
ber that  heron.  Disfigure  that  peacock.  ; 
Display  that  crane.  Untac  that  cur-  : 
lew.  Unjoin  that  bittern.  Allay  that 
pheasant:  Wing  that  qualL  Mihce  that ' 
plover.  Wing  that  partridge.  Thigh 
that  pigeon.  Border  that  pastry.  Thigh 
that  woodcock.    Break  that  hare. 

BOSTON  THEATRE— First  peiform- 
'  ance  by  the  Boston  Theatre  Opera  Com- 
j  I5any  of  Puccini's  "La  Tosca."  The 
!  cast: 

I'loria  To.sea  Johanna  Krist'.Hj- 

:*:;ivio  Tavaradossi  Guido  rii-'-nlini 

Uaron  Searpia  Uaioon  Klawhart 

(■e>^are  Angelotti  Pietro  di  l!ia*i 

A  Sacristan  Gugliemo  i.^iiilia'iii 

The  company  last  night  happily  caught 
the  intentions  of  the  composer  as  well 
as  the  librettists  aAd  the  opera  was 
sung  as  a  sizzling  melodrjima. 

To  suit  the  purposes  of  the  opera 
there  is  neces.sarily  a  baisterous  orches- 
tration. Mr.  Bovi,  whose  intentions 
j  were  for  the  most  part  admirable,  was 
I  often  leading  with  ovei  -einphasis. 
I  Miss  Krlstoffy  was  heard  as  Floria 
Tosca.  Because  Tosca  was  an  ad- 
mired woman  of  the  -stage,  she  fortu- 
nately did  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
picturing  her  as  a  gushing  soubrette, 
nor  <:id  she  rush  headlir.g  into  the  net 
of  Scarpia.  She  took  a  slow  but  cer- 
tain pitch  and  there  was  a  reasonable, 
a  logical  development  of  the  character. 
She  gave  great  pleasure  vocally,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  and  middle  tones, 
though  her  upper  notes  were  often  as 
on  an  edge. 

The  Scarpia  of  Ramon  Blancliarl  was 
of  the  picture  of  Sardou.  He  was  an 
esthetic,  particular  fellow,  with  a  slip- 
pery veneer  and  Machiavellian  inten- 
tions. Vocally  his  interpretation  gave 
great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Ciccolini  appeared  as  the  artirt, 
Mario.  In  the  purely  lyrical  passages 
he  was  at  his  best.  His  dramatic  ac- 
companiment was  intelligent  and  there 
was  the  spirit  of  youth  and  virility. 

t)c^  3  /^  ;  /  f /y 

In  the  recenUy  published  section  of 
the  New  English  Dictionary  a  quotation 
from  Matthew  Arnold's  '"Literature  and 
Dogma  "  IS  given  in  ilhistraUon  of  the 
word  Splay."  meaning  oblique,  awrv, 
off  the  straight:  "In  the  German  mind, 
Hi  in  the  German  language,  there  does 
seem  to  be  something  splay,'" 


An  Aid  to  Health. 

A  department  store  in  New  Haven,  Ct., 
has  given  notice  to  its  clerks,  male  and 
female,  that  the.v  must  bathe  at  least 
once  a  week,  manicure  their  nails,  keep 
their  shoes  shined  and  their  hair  neatly 
combed;  and  they  must  not  have  "'onion 
breaths." 

Now  the  onion  is  described  by  some  as 
a  calefacient.  Celsus  was  among  them, 
and  he  recommended  it  as  an  aperient 
and  a  diuretic;  also  to  be  chewed  in 
paralysis  of  the  tongue.  The  Arabians— 
Avicenna  Rhases,  Serapion— spoke  fa- 
vorably of  it  as  a  rubefacient  and  as  an 
alexipharmical  medicine.  An  onion 
rubbed  on  a  bald  head  encourages  the 
growth  of  hair.  Discorides  found  it  a 
remedy  for  the  bites  of  mad  dogs  when 
used  as  a  cataplasm  with  salt,  rue  and 
honey.  The  onion  concocts  and  breaks 
I  hard  tumors.  Its  juice  is  useful  in  suf- 
fusion and  dimness  of  vision  from  thick 
humors,  and  has  long  been  prescribed 
for  deafness.  Should  this  useful,  invalu- 
able bulb  be  rejected  because  in  dreams 
it  presages  sickness,  domestic  strife,  be- 
trayal of  confidences?  Go  to!  Likewise 
pish!  Also  tut-tut! 

No  proprietor  of  a  shop — "emporium" 
though  it  may  be— has  a  right  to  forbid 
a  clerk  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of 
onions.  The  proprietor  should  always 
consider  tlie  health  of  hi.s  employes  Wc 
do  not  look  with  favor  on  tlie  new 
\  ariety  of  onion,  known  as  the  deodor- 
ized, as  we  do  not  prefer  the  Texan  bulb 
to  the  old  established,  warranted  for 
family  use  Bermuda.  Whether  a  "young 
lady  clerk"  eats  fried  onions,  stewed 
onions,  raw  onions  sliced  with  tomatoes, 
pi -kled  onions— it  matters  not.  The  gods 
grant  her  appetite!  The  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian once  reprovea  a  certain  gallant 
youth,  "smelling  of  sweet  balms  and 
perfumes,"  by  giving  htm  a  most  bitter 
and  grievous  check,  saying:  "T  would 
rather  thou  hadst  stunk  of  garlic"  .^nd 
so  we  should  prefer  to  be  waited  upon 
by  a  comely  lass  breathing  respectful 
attention,  courtesy  and  onions,  than  by 
one  strong  with  some  shrieking  horrid 
perfume  with  a  French  name,  a  perfume 
that  might  serve  her  as  a  substitute  fori 
soap  and  water.  I 

Raw  and  Withiout. 

Tet  the  onion  is  sometimes  abused.  Not 
long  ago  we  sat  down  at  a  pompouJE 
feast.    Raw  oysters  were  served,  Cotuit 
sanitary  oysters.     The  mistaken  chiel 
cook  had  drenched  them  with  a  sauce, 
and  on  each  oyster  was  a  slice  of  a  tiny 
onion.   What  was  the  result?  There  was 
a  taste  of  strang;e  things,  but  no  taste  of 
o.vster.     The   oyster  was   heating,  not 
cooling,  to  the  tongue.    As  though  it  felt 
the  injury  done  to  it,  it  shrank  in  shame. 
The  great  Dando.   famous   in  London 
years  ago  as  an  oyster  eater— he  never 
paid  for  them,  thus  enlarged  his  fame — 
did  not  so  maltreat  the  bivalve  moUuse.  ' 
NoahCIaypole  was  a  siieak,  but  he  would  ' 
not  have  put  a  sliced  onion  or  onion 
juice  on  the  oysters  chosen  for  him  by 
the  adoring  Charlotte.    Was  her  name . 
Charlotte?  We  have  not  read  the  book  ^ 
for  many  years,  and  the  last  time  we  ■ 
saw  a  dramatization  of  the   romance,  ■ 
Noah    and    his    sweetheart    were  not' 
among  the  characters.  1 
Nor  do  we  approve  the  application  of  • 
any  fier.v  sauce  or  condiment  to  a  raw  ; 
oyster.    The  "squeeze  of  a  lemon"  may 
be  permitted,  but  the  squeeze  should  .not 
be  vigorous. 


Identified. 

"W.  A.  F.  "  asked  some  time  ayo  who 
Mr.  Kimborough  and  Mr.  Simpson  were. 
•  w'-  ^  ^tes:  "I  tiiink 

.V  ,,  Sett'n?  acquainted! 

with  Mr.  Kimborough  and  Mr.  Simpson' 
by  reading  'Canadian  Nights."  by  Hick 
may."' 


Mr.  Joseph  Urban. 

Mr.  Joseph  Urban,  whose  stage  set- 
tings for  the  Boston  Opera  House 
threw  some  into  fits  of  ccstacy  and  irri- 
tated others  so  that  they  talked  of  or- 
gatjizing  an  "Anti-Urban  Society."  is 
happy  in  New  York.  "I  am  going  to 
interpret  the  story  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  j 
Night'  as  Shakespeare,  himself,  perhaps 
would  have  preferred."  Why  "per- 
haps"? "It  will  be  England's  Shake- 
speare—not  a  German  Shakespeare  that 
I  shall  try  to  preserve."  Mr.  Urban 
thus  swims  in  the  current  of  the  "neu- 
tral" sentiment  now  prevailing,  but 
Viola  and  Olivia  and  Malvolio  and  the 
Duke  played  their  little  comedy  in  a 
city  in  Illyria;  so  did  Sir  Toby  Bekn. 
whose  name  is  peculiarly  Illyrian. 


Suspicious  Names. 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Archy  Ros- 
enthal, a  pianist  in  London,  hastens  to 
assure  its  citizens  and  citizenesses  that 
his    grandfather    was    naturalized  ... 
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a  oil 
to  V 
modi  : 

Mr.  Ainato 


:ier  ;  to  sivc  ;irt.itUnal  life 
irmuliis  and  disfniise  In 
the  old  tonalities, 
sang  with   a  degree  of 


-    .iR.i,  uid  his  Sons  ar.  hurled  in 
..  wheVi-  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  boi:i. 
..iimund  von  Zur-Muehlen.  sinscr 
.  I-.  ootitldes  to  the  public  that' 
has  owned  larRf  properti  ^.-i 
tor  300  years,  and  his  fath-  r 
i  long  time  an  ofllccr  in  t!  ■ 
..n   urniy.     Mr.    Vi.-tor   Belgel.  .i 
lip  teacher,  swears  that    he  w.i'- 
in    Russell-square.  London.    11  3| 
•■   was  a  pupil   and  assistant  <.f j 
.-I    .UnT^a  I.lstor. 
I    Thero  WHS  omo  a  musician  Ui  Par.s 
I  named   Schnitihoeffer.    who   wrote   th.  l 
for  the  ballet  '  La  Sylphlde."  n; 
Maiic  Tajilloni  charmed  all  bc- 
.,,,1.       His  vi.sitlng  card  bore  hi.*  namjl 
«iiU  this  addition:  "Pronounced  Guil-1 
i.uinsC." 


What!  What! 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Why  is  it  that  our  watcher."  and  ward- 
,  rs  do  not  look  once  in  a  while  into  our 
vaudevillB  theatres  and  there  seek  out 
,l.-leslable  nudlt>'.  I  dropped  into  Keith  s 
Theatre  and  what  do  you  suppose  I  dis- 
.overed"  Men  actually  walking  about 
the  stage  in  bare  feet.  Thi.s  shocking 
display  of  the  undrapcd  occurred  in 
.\rthur  Prince's  performance.  George 
W  Monroe  -"^t  near  me,  and  when  he 
saw  the  sailors  In  .Arthur  Prince's  act 
walking  about  in  nndraped  feet  he  burst 
forth  In  a  wild  gTiffaw.  Bare  legs  at 
the  Hhubert,  bare  feet  at  Keith's,  What 
IS  Puritan  Boston  coming  to?  • 

HI'NRY  LESS  MB. 


emotion  that  did  not  overstep  the  linef 
between  the  concert  stage  and  the  i 
opera  house  an  air  from  Salnt-Saens's ', 
"Henry  VIIT.,"  the  complaint  of  the 
royal  amorist  and  defender  of  the  faith 
against  .\nnc  Roleyn  fpr  her  coy  reluc- 
tance and  capriclousness.  The  music 
Is  well  suited  lo  Mr.  Amato's  rich  and 
noble  voice. 

Would  that  he  had  sung  the  air  from 
;  Handel's    "Serse"    with   a   little    more  ■ 
'sustained   simplicity!    Would  that  the  j 
j  accompaniment    had     been     only     for  | 
I  strings  as  Handel  wrote  it!    This  air, 
'  originally  composed  for  a  male  soprano 
ind    Known    familiarly    as  "Handel's 
Ijargo,"  is  unsurpassable  in  serene  sim- 
plicity.    Dr.    Burney   characterized  it 
well:    "In  a  clear  and  majestic  style, 
out  of  the  reach  of  time  and  fashion." 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Amato 
to  display  the  "grand  style."  "Orabra 
mat   fu"    is  not   passionate;   it  is  not 
melodramatic:  it  is  sheei»beauty.   As  it 
was  sung  yesterday,  with  the  amplified, 
foolish.   Incongruous,  anachronistic  ac- 
companiment,   the   hearer  might  have 
cried  oat:   "Why  all  this  fuss  about  the 
sweet    shade    of    a    dear    and  lovely 
plant?"  for  Xerxes  under  a  plane  tree 
apostrophrzes    it,     and    Handel,  not 
I    Puccini,  wrote  the  music. 
1      There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  for  Nov.  13,  14  will  include 
these  pieces:  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  4; 
Beethoven,  violin  concerto  (Mr.  Witek, 


violinist);  Beethovf-n, 
mont." 


overt  iiTY'  Xf 
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AMATO  SOLOIST 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Third  Public  Rehearsal  of  the 
T'.oston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Kari 
Muck,  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 

rtemoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Pasquale 
Amato.  baritone,  of  the  Metropolitan 
opera  House  sang  for  the  first  time 
vith  this  orchestra  in  Boston.  The  pro- 
-:rara  was  as  follows: 

irahms  Pvmphony  No.  2.  D-maJor 

s.-.int-Saens— Air.    "QW    Done  Commande 
Quand  II  Almt  ?"  XTjm  -Henry  VIII. 

smetana  Overture  to  "The  Sold  Bride 

Handel  — Air.    "Ombra    Mai    Fu,'  from 
"S,?rse."  „  . 

EneBCO  Suite  for  Orchestra,  Op.  » 

Brahms'  second  symphony  is  one  of 
the  most  genial  of  his  works.  It  is 
possible,  as  some  say,  that  the  concep- 
G^/n  of  It  was  in  his  head  when  he  was 
inventing  his  first;  that,  atistere.  granitic 
;n  the  symphony  in  C  rninor,  he  wished 
to  show  in  the  second  that  he  was, 
after  ali.  a  human  being.  While  there 
is  nothing  in  the  second  so  imaginative 
and  so  impressive  as  the  Introduction 
to  the  Finale  of  the  preceding  symphony, 
ihe  introduction  in  which  Alp  answers 
.\lp.  the  s>Tnphony  In  D  gives  a  keener 
pleasure  to  a  far  greater  number  by 
reason  of  its  melodic  freshness  and 
spontaneity.  Particularly  is  this  true 
■  t  the  first  and  third  movements;  the 
first  with  its  beautiful  horn  theme 
beautifully  developed,  its  compliment 
to  Mendelssohn,  the  episode  with  the 
ascending,  surging  bass;  the  allegretto 
with  its  pastoral  motive,  its  rythmic 
capriclousness,  its  contrasting  meas- 
ures for  wood-wind  instruments  and 
strings,  and  above  all  its  curious  blend 
of  melancholy,  gaiety,  wistfulness.  The 
■>ther  movements  are  not  so  striking. 
There  are  fine  thoughts  in  the  Adagio 
and  Dr.  Muck  gave  a  remarkably  clear 
reading  of  pages  that  have  often 
seemed  laboilously  confused,  not  worth 
fiainstaking  investigation.  The  Finale 
s  the  most  matter  of  fact  movement  of 
he  four.  Mr.  Kalbeck  may  dilate  on 
:'ne  "mighty  swing  of  the  triumphant 
.^nng-theme,"  but  this  theme,  no  mat- 
ter how  brilliantly  is  may  be  played, 
is  at  the  best  conventional. 

The  performance  of  the  symphony 
.md  of  Smetana's  ever-welpome  overture 
was  incomparable.  Among  the  many 
qualities  that  put  Dr.  Muck  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  conductors  is  his  sense 
'■>f  continuity  in  the  musical  flow.  In 
his  elastic  treatment  of  a  composition, 
in  his  care  for  details  ahd  his  apprecia- 
tion of  salient  points  and  eloquent 
climaxes,  there  Is  always  the  logical 
development  of  expression,  never  the 
ro'ii: -t  n  of  a  movement  into  episodes 
r,  :  T  ic  work.  The  performance  of 
the  ■  I  ihony  aroused  the  audience  to 
enir.usia^m;  that  of  Smetana's  overture 
was  an  astonishing  .  and  virtuoso 
achievement. 

The  Suite  of  E^nesco  has  more  char- 
acter than  other  compositions  by  this 
Roumanian  Frenchified  musician  that 
we  have  heard.  The  unison  for  strings 
is  too  long  and  toward  the  last  of  it 
the  composer  has  nothing  to  say,  like 
a  long-winded  after-dinner  speaker.  The 
minuet  that  follows  is  often  on  the 
verge  of  being  fascinating  through  the 
suggestion  of  the  antique.  The  exposi- 
tion of  the  chief  theme  is  clumsy,  but 
there  are  interesting  harmonical  de- 
vices, and  pale,  therefore  effective, 
schemes  of  color.  The  suite  is  interest- 
ing in  this:  there  is  apparently  an  at- 
tempt  to  express   archaic  thoughts  in 


I 

three- 


1  would  have  jou  knuw. 
riiousli  I  write  6fty  cJil,  I  Uo  not  curir 
An  alninnack  In  my  bones  to  prc-iletlare 
What  weather  we  shall  liave;  nur  (Jf)  1  kni  il 
I'll  adoiation,  at  the  spring  and  la'l. 
Before  my  doctor,  for  a  dose  oi-  two 
Of  his  restoratires,  which  are  things,  I  take  it. 
You  are  familiar  with. 

The  Morning  Toilet. 

Mr.    UeLanccy    Wynkoop  remarked 
vesterdav    afternoon    as    he    sat  with 
dignity  in  the  Porphyry:    "My  father 
used  to  say  that  no  gentleman  could  i 
dress  in  the  morning  in  less  than  two  j; 
hours.    He  shaved  himself.    That  w  as  j 
liefoie  the  invention  of  the  safety  razor.  8 
but  I  am  sure  if  he  were  living  today  lie  || 
would  not  use  that  tool  lest  he  might  j 
cut  himself     I  find,  now  that  I  have  ( 
passed  50-ahcin:— it  takes  me  at  least) 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  make  my- 
self pi-esentable  at  breakfast.    I  regret 
to  sav  that  my  son  Augustus,  who  is 
just  out   of  Harvard,   spends  only 
minutes  in  dressing.   This  shows  clearly 
the  gradual  decline  in  gentlemanly  con- 
duct.   Truly  this  is  the  age  of  noise, 
hurrv,  waste,  extravagance." 

"But."  said  Mr.  Auger  with  his  com 
pelllng  voice,  ".vour  son  saves  time, 
call    It    extravagant    to  spend 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  dressing." 

To     which     Mr.     "Wynkoop  gently 
answered:  "It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
you  to  tell  us  this.    We  have  only  to 
look  at  you.    I  do  not  like  to  think, 
gentlemen,  of  a  son  of  mine  rushing  from 
bed  to  breakfast,  as  a  fireman  answer- 
ing a  call  at  night.    The  morning  toilet 
should    be    deliberate,  well-considered. 
Shaving  is  a  solemn  function.    I  never 
could   sympathize   with   Southey,  who 
comptrted  the  number  of  hours  thus  spent 
in   a   man's   lifetime   which   might  be 
employed    in    mastering    foreign  lan- 
guages and  acquainting  oneself  with  liter- 
ature.   As  for  the  man — was  it  Sir  John 
Sinclair  or  a  friend  of  his? — who  said 
that  every  youth  should  be  taught  to 
shave  with  cold  water  and  without  the 
use  of  a  looking-glass,  he  was  a  rank 
barbarian.  Then  there  is  the  bath,  which 
should  be  more  than  a  hasty  dip  and 
inconsequential  friction.    Consider,  gen- 
tlemen, the  choice  of  a  cravat,  how  Im-'t 
portant  it  is.  The  harmony  of  the  whole  | 
day  may  depend  upon   It.    I  have  no ; 
vaiet,  for  I  cannot  endure  the  thought  | 
of  a  man  near  rne  when  1  am  in  a  state 
of  nature  or  scantily  dressed.    I  cannot 
brook  the  thought  of  his  seaiching  for 
some  slight  physical  imperfection  that 
he  mav  have  material  for  conversation  \ 
1  with  his  ftUow  servants  :  of  his  mental 
comment  on  sit;ns  of  momentary  feeble- 
I  ness.    That  I  can  prepare  to  meet  the 
1  world,  or  even  my  family,  at  breakfast 
j  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  proves  that 
I  I  am  still  alert  in  mind  and  nlmble- 
!  handed.    Nevertheless  I  envy  my  father 
his  leisure  and  his  poise.    As  he  dressed 
he  meditated  a  compliment  to  some  lady 
of  his  acquaintance,  he  recalled  a  quota- 
tion that  v.ould  be  apt.  he  contrived  an 
entertaining    topic    for    the    dinner  to 
which  he  was  invited  that  day.  Ah, 
gentlemen,   the   world   went  vei  y  well 
then." 

Some  days  ago  Mr.  Tappan  wrote  to 
us  complaining  that,  because  he  had 
courteously  offered  a  woman  unknown 
to  him  her  fare  in  a  street  car,  for  she 
had  forgotten  her  purse,  his  offer  was 
scorned  and  he  was  suspected  of  being 
a  masher.  "We  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 


Wa.s   f :  •  :  ' 

utterl>   iM'  ii  ilid  iii-'->\   \wi.n  n..-'  \.  n.i,,,' 
!ng,  whining  letter. 

It  is  lather  mean  on  his  part  to  get 
hacit  :it  the  lady  by  saying  that  she 
"was  not  beautiful,  not  desirable."  Not 
desirable:::  Isn't  that  a  most  unfortu- 
nate expression  to  use  In  regard  to  a 
lady?  1  am  afraid  T.  T.  is  not  exactly 
a  gentleman,  and  I  am  positively  cer- 
tain that  he  is  blissfully  Ignorant  of 
feminine  psychology. 

I^l  us  take  T.  T.'s  word  for  It  that 
the  lady  was  not  beautiful.    Should  not 
T.  T.  have  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity 
of  having  given  a  poor,  homely  lady  an 
excuse— however    flimsy— for    deceiving  | 
herself   mlo   the   belief   that   she  wasi 
actually   and   really    h»=lns   "mashed"  ?| 
For  who  is  the  woman  that  does  not 
lellsli  a  little  attention  from  a  party  of 
the   opposite   sex?     Again,   has  T.  T. 
!  pondered  over  the  frightful  effect  which 
i  the   reading  of  his  unfortunate  letter 
would  Inevitably  have  on  the  lady  he 
I  tried  to  help  should  she  chance  to  see 
!  It?    No;  I  am  afraid  T.  T.,  though  no 
1  doubt  he  has  his  heart  In  the  right 
j  location,  lacks  those  niceties  of  conduct 
I  which  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  gentle- 
I  man. 

i     .\s  to  the  solution  I  have  to  offer:  | 
■  T.  T.  ought  not  to  have  handed  the  j 
I  lady  any  money  at  all.    Even  the  hum- 
■;  ble  amount  of  five  cents  has  a  disas- 
trously tarnishing  effect  on  the  reputa- 
,  tion  of  a  woman.     He  ought  to  have 
',  remained  Incognito  and  paid  the  fare  to 
the  conductor,  who  could  have  informed 
the  lady  that  her  fare  was  already  paid. 

For  this  solution  I  claim  no  credit 
whatsoever,  as  It  Is  not  of  my  own  de- 
vising.- ^s  a  matter  of  fact,  1  saw  it  put 
;  Into  practice  with  highly  successful  re- 
I  suits  in  Buenos  AyTes. 

Your  educated  Argentine — worthy  scion 
of  the  Spanish  "hidalgos"— is  nothing  it 
not  punctilious  in  matters  of  etiquette, 
and  he  is  always  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency requiring  a  display  of  courtesy— 
especially  if  the  fair  sex  be  involved  in 
tWe  question. 

That  even  courtesy  can  be  carried  to 
an  extreme,  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  the  same  city  while  riding  In  a  tram- 
way car  in  the  days  of  the  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  A  married  lady  with  two  sons 
—of  full-fare  age— accompanied  by  an 
uncommonly  handsome  Creole,  boarded 
the  car.  The  lady  got  out  her  purse  and 
produced  the  necessary  pelf,  but  when 
the  conductor  came  round,  instead  of 
collecting  the  fares,  he  politely  informed 
the  lady  that  all  the  fares  had  been 
i  paid.  The  lady  remonstrated,  and  want- 
j  ed  to  know  who  was  the  Impertinent 
t  party— she  evidently  w'as  a  foreigner 
I  and  not  used  to  such  exhibitions  of  g»l- 
!  lantry— but  the  conductor,  unmistakably 
i  delighted  at  being  an  accomplice  to  such 
I  a  courteous  deed,  excused  himself  in 
ver.v  florid  language,  and  with  a  bow 
I  and  a  smile  proceeded  to  collect  fares 
I  from  other  passengers.  From  the  sotto- 
voce  conversation  which  ensued  be- 
i  tween  the  lady  and  the  beautiful  creole 
I  — who,  by  the  way,  had  i)reser\-ed  a 
I  sphinx-like  attitude  during  the  whole 
■  performance— I  gathered  tliat  the  young 
1  lady  suspected  a  young  dandy  who  stood 
I  at  the  rear  end  of  the  car  twiriing  an 
j  IncilJient  mustache  and  casting  surrep- 
]  titlous  glances  at  the  charming  creole. 
j  She  did  not  even  know  his  narne  and 
I  had  only  seen  him  at  church,  of  a  Sun- 
j  day,  and  once  or  twice  passing-  under 
I  her  balcony— on  the  other  side  of  the 
[street,  of  course!  M.  J.  L. 

I    Lynn,  Oct.  26. 


A  Problem  in  Etiquette. 

.Kb  the  World  Wags:  >• 

Before  I  venture  to  offer  a  possible 
solution  to  the  "Problem  In  Etiquette" 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Theophllus  Tappan, 
I  -want  to  express  my  absolute  lack  of 
sympathy  for  your  correspondent  in  his 
curious  predicament. 
No  doubt  his  Intention  was  excellent 
I  in  the  extreme,  but  whatever  praise  he 


I  Mr.  Tappan,  using  the  word  "desir- 
1  able,"  iiad  in  mind,  no  doubt,  a  chapter 
i  in  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Ezeniel:  "She 
[doted  upon  the  Assyrians,  her  neighbors, 
!  captains  and  rulers  clothed  most  goi^ 
i  geously.  horsemen  riding  upon  horses, 
.all  of  them  desirable  young  men."  We - 
I  think  Mr.  Tappan  was  the  more  cour- 
i  teous  because  the  woman  In  this  In- 
j  stance  was  not  desirable.— Ed.  | 


The  experienced  and  excellent  actor. 
Mr.  John  H.  Barnes  has  published  his  j 
re'miniscences.  The  handsomely  printed  ■ 
and  illustrated  volume,  published  byi 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd..  London,  en- 
titled "Forty  Tears  on  the  Stage:, 
oyiers  (principally)  and  Myself,"  is  one 
of  the  most  re^idable  books  of  this  nat-j 
ure  that  we  know.  While  it  abounds  in' 
anecdotes,  it  Is  not  merely  a  storehouse 
of  gossip:  while  it  is'  refreshingly  frank 
in  the  expression  of  opinion,  it  is  not 
"wormy"  or  malicious:  while  it  is  not 
didactic,  there  are  pnses  of  sound  criti-, 
cism  and  shrewd  reflection.  Even  those 
•who  are  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  stage,  if  such  are  to  be 
found,  would  put  down  this  book  with 
a  respect  for  the  theatre  and  a  personal 
liking  for  the' ^.uthor. 

Mr.  Barnes  ae  a  youth  In  a  London 
husiness  ,  house  happened  to  attend  a 
service  in  Rloomsbury  chapel,  of  which 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Bcllew  was  the  pas- 
tor. "He  was  the  very  t>est  reader  and 
elocutionist  that  I  have  ever  heard 
down  to  today  and  his  magnetism  and 
charm  may  pet  fairly  estimated."  He 
v.ould  have  become  .an  actor  (ns  his  son 
Kyrle  evectuaUy  berame).  "but  unfort- 
unately Uie  graces  of  his  person  did  not 
extend  lo  his  nether  limbs,  which  were 
painfully  parenthetic  in  their  confirma- 
tion." Bcllcw's  reading  of  the  church 
f!.  rv'rr-    n.nit    hir    eloouence    ir,  'liction 


imiA|^HB'.on 

his  schoolboy  love^Ppoetry  was  re-in 
died.    He.  too,  became  a  reader,  mulcin,; 
his  first  appearance  in  1S70.    Still  more 
ambitious  he  resolved  to  be  an  actor. , 
He  left  business  and  in  1S71  made  his' 
first  appearance  oir  the   stage   at  the 
Lvceum  in  Irving's  production  of  "The 
liclls."    He  afterward  played  in  London 
under  H.   J.   Montague's  management; 
with  a  company  in  the  provinces;  again  I 
in  I>ondon;  in  other  cities;  and  when  he, 
Joined  tlie  stock  company  at  the  RojmI 
Theatre,  Edinburgh,  In  1S73,  he  was  per- 
fect in  the  words  of  26  leading  parts. 

"Let  me  say  at  once  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  stock  companies  of  the  last 
generaUon  wore  by  'all  odds'  the  finest 
schools  of  the  drama  that  ever  existed 
In  them  work  was  continuous,  varied 
and  earnest,  and  nearly  always  under 
the  guidance  .  of  an  experienced  ^tage 
manager  who  could  and  did  give  the 
aspirant  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge, 
•end    be  it  remembered,  the  companies 
were,  generally  speaking,   made  up  of 
artists   of   considerable    attainment  as. 
well  as  almost  unlimited  practice.  When 
T  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  work  we  used  to  get  through, 
voung  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  today 
have  sneeringly  said,  'Yos,  but  how  was 
Jt  done?'    1  have  always  replied— and  ,1 
state  here  without  the  slightest  resierva- 
tion— that  if  we  had  daretl  to  give  the 
slipshod,  colorless,  invertebrate  perform- 
ances t  see  very  often   on   the  stage 
nowadays,    we   should    have .  'got  our 
notice'   in"  less  time   than   it  takes  to 
write  this  sentence."   Mr.  Barnes  opened 
his  engagement  In  Edinburgh  a.s  Uomeo 
to  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons's  Juliet.    She  was 
"a   sweet   little    gentlewoman,    with   a  i, 
beautit'il  classic  set  of  features  and  a  |> 
petite,   Jiretty   figure.     She  was   not  a 
powerful  actress,  but  h.ad  verj-  distinct 
charm  and  a  delightfully  educated  and 
refined  method.    She  just  missed  taking 
the  place  on  the  stage  to   which  she 
aspired."    In  1874  Mr.  Barnes  returned 
to  London  to  act  with  Mrs.  Johft  Wood. 
John   Clarke.   H.    J.    Byron.     Of  Mrs. 
Wood  he  says:    "What  a  comedienne 
she  was,  and  what  a  born  humorist! 
With  her  beautiful  complexion  and  her 
glorious  black  hair  and  dark  eyes,  as 
well  as  her  splendid  figure,  she  was  the 
embodiment,  of    radiant  womanhood, 
which  seemed  to  permeate  the  whole  .of 
her  dramatic  n^ethod.    She  was  another 
artist  who  drew  money,  irrespective  of 
the  play  she  was  in."  •  1 

It  was  in  1S74  that  Mr.  Barnes  first 
visited  the  United  States,  coming  here 
,-15  leading  man  for  .Adelaide  Neilson. 
This  was  the  first  of  mattj-  visits  to  this 
country  in  which  he  has  been  .seen  in 
many  loading  parts  and  with  prominent 
actors  and  actresses.  He  was  l^st  seen 
here  In  'The  Whip,"  which  had  a  long 
nnil  prosperous  run  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
t'-e.  It  was  fit  and  proper  that  he  should 
have  played  in  this  lacing  melodrama, 
for  the  turf  has  been  Mr.  Barnes's  fa- 
vorite amusement.  "In  45  years  or  so. 
racing  has  cost  me  a  little  less  than 
£2000,  i.  e.,  less  than  £50  a  year.  I  have 
done  little  or  nothing  at  it  for  years 
now,  but  I  could  have  spent  as  much 
In  the  same  time  on  bicycling  and  much 
more  on  golf.  When  I  put  against  this 
account  the  out-of-door.,  healthy  excite- 
ment and  the  thoroughly  gooi  times  I 
have  had,  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  T 
regret  a  shiliing  of  the  money.  *  '  * 
I  would  much  nrefer  to  have  witnessed 
the  battle  roy.-#  between  Le  Blizon  and 
Sundridge  at  Hurst  Park  than  a  whol 
year's  aggregation  of  morbid,  sord 
problem  plays  such  as  are  advocated 
some  people  nowadays,  and  which  are 
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merely  ncaiscating  to  he,althy-minded 
men  and  ^-omen,  young  and  old. 


and 

keep  them  away  from  the  theatre."  Mr. 
Barnes,  it  will  be  seen,  is  eminently 
conservative. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  trace 
>lr.  Barnes's  career,  which  has  been 
long  and  honorable.  From  a  book  of 
which  nearly  every  page  tempts  quota- 
^tion  let  us  collect  some  of  his  opinions 
about  his  colleagues. 


ftnin^ATic  Charles  Mathews  w.-us' 

upmioas)  "absolutely'  incompar- 

Qf  able"    and  "probably 

never  had.  and  per- 
J.  H.  Bai'nes  haps  never  will  have, 
a  rival  in  his  own  line  of  parts.  •  * 
He  was  not  seen  at  his  best  in  scenes  of 
sentiment  or  pathos,  but  certainly  !or 
dexterity,  aplomb  and  splendidly  mar- 
shalled and  rehearsed  (though  api^a- 
rentlv  unconscious)  humor,  I  have  never 
seen"  his  equal,  and.  frankly,  I  don't 
expect  to." 

■Was  Adelaide  Neilson  a  great  actress  . 
If  genius  means  har<l  work.  Miss  Nell- 
Bon  was  a  ^nius.  She  had  not  the  mo- 
ments of  inspiration  that  are  all  com 
pelling.  "In  this  regard,  Neilson  wa. 
not  a  genius,  but  she  was  .a,  good.  " 
some  moments  a  great,  actress.  All  tha 
work  could  do  she  did."  She  had  the  ex- 
traordinary gift  of  tears,  irrespective  o 
anything  she  was  fueling  at  the  time 
Komantic  stories  were  told  about  he 
ori-in  "I  have  heard  her  refer  to  he 
mother  sit  Saragossa."  As  a  matter  o 
fact  she  was  horn  of  humble  parents  i> 
a  Yorkshire  village,  and  her  name  wa 
Elizabeth  Ann  Brown.  She  was.  In  turr 
a  mill  hand,  a  nursery  maid  and  a  Da 
niaid  "All  honor  to  her  for  her  perse 
verance.  She  was  a  curious  mixture  c 
fiood  impulses  and  w^aywardness  a  g^o 
friend,  but  a^litUe  fcend  If  'rubbed  th 

^  Mr  VIrees'saw  Ben  de  Bar  and  foun 
hi'.,  performance  of  Dogberry  admirabl 
This  was  in  St  T  o.ils.  where  at  .a  ma 
Jneo  Neilson  '  '  ■ 

to  think  that 


do^s'iB  bree'cffng'.  

—or  waulil  have  been'^WS  about,  lea- 
Each  of  them  lacked  what  the 
1     '  r  had." 

have  often  heard  Americans  cx- 
s  the  opinion  that  (E.  L.)  Davenport 
about  the  best  all-round  actor  they 
ever  produced,  and  I  should  be  pre- 
,      d  to  accept  the  statement.  He  more 
Illy    resembled    my    ideal  Samuel 
Piiolps  than  any  one  I  have  seen  before 
)r  since.    His  Shylock,  Sir  Giles  Over- 
■each,    William,    among    other  parts, 
iicre  great  performances," 

Bandmann  "was  certainly  not  of  the 
Irst  water,  but  an  adept  in  the  general 
irt  of  making:  himself  di.sliked  by  his 
ellow-artists  through  a  painfully  over- 
jearing  manner." 

There  is  much  about  Samuel  Phelps, 
rorshipped  by  Mr.  Barnes.  "I  have 
lever  seen  such  an  actor.  He  played 
nore  parts  and  a  wider  range  of  parts — 
veil,  than  any  actor  w-ho  ever  spoke  the 
SngUsii  'ar;,Ji!ap;'."  Mr.  Barnes's  ,ad- 
niriai'Jii  i'of  i  shared  by  Ed- 


jrin  Booth.  The  two  would  talk  about 
lim  with  enthusiasm  at  the  Players  in 
^Jew  York.  When  Phelps  was  at  the  lord 
Tiayor's  luncheon  to  the  dramatic  pro- 
"ession  in  1S76,  he  rose  to  respond  to  a 
oast,  "The  Drama":  "J  am  63  years  of 
ige,  43  years  of  which  have  been  spent 
n  the  service  of  the  public  as  an  actor, 
md  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
;his  is  practically  the  first  time  I  have 
sver  a<i dressed  a  word  to  an  audience 
which  has  not  been  set  down  for  me  by 
ho  author."  Jlr.  Barnes  adds  :  "And  so 
t  w.as  !  No  speeches,  no  paragraphs,  no 
ntervitws,  no  phototrraphs,  no  bunkum 
)f  any  sort !  Just  honest,  straightfor- 
ward work  for  the  public  when  the  cur- 
,ain  was  up."  It  was  Phelps  who  said 
hat  no  really  fat  man  could  play  Fal- 
,taff.  "The  physical  strain  in  sustaining 
he  unction  of  voice  and  manner  is  as 
ixhausting  as  the  passion  of  Othello." 
Mme.  Rhea  was  "a  fine  woman  and  a 
lapable  actress."  "  . 

Mr.  Barnes's  courage  is  shown  in  his 
reatment  of  Henry  Irving.    He  was  as- 
ociated  with  him  on  the  stage  and  in 
rivate.    He  pays  him  generous  tribute 
g  man  and  actor,   saying_  that  in  a 
Teat  number  of  parts  he  w'as  the  best 
■Ctor    he    ever    saw;   in  "The  Bells," 
Louis  XI,"    "The   Lyons  Mail."  His 
lharles  I.  was-  a  beautiful  performance, 
nd  much  of  his  Hamlet  was  very  fine. 
His  King  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Cori- 
lanus    were   open   to   critcism.  Most 
ertainly   his   Malvolio,    Richelieu  and 
Colsey  were  not  equal  to  Phelps's.  In 
.omeo  and  Claude  Melnotte  he  was  not 
t  his  best."    And  Mr.  Barnes  does  not 
esitate  to  deplore  Irving's  mannerisms 
f  speech,  frojn  whicli  in  his  early  days  j 
e  was  free.  ; 
"Miss  Terry  was,  beyond  all  question, 
most  charming  actress,  and  when  a 
art   came    within    the    radius   of  her 
im  she  was  quite  irresistible."  Her 
.in  Vavasour,   Olivia   ("The  Amber 
it"),   Beatrice,   Portia,   Viola  were 
lb.  "But  I  Venture  to  think  that  her 
tations  were  well  defined,  and  that 
e  of    the    stronger    parts   of  the 
vespearian  dramas  were  well  outside 
n.    Her  'thick  and  thin'  admirers 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  press 
wed  their  'reason  to  be  taken  pris- 
■'  and  to  praise  all  her  performances 
•T  without  analysis." 
ihn  McCullough  "was  not,  strictly 
king,  a  great  actor,  being,  in  truth, 
imitator  of  his  great  model,  Edwin 
-est,  but  he  had  an  extraordinary 
lint  of  magnetism  and  a  singularly 
appearance  for  Roman  parts." 
line.  Ristori  viaa  "the  greatest  act- 
-  I  have  ever  played  with  or  seen, 
she  was  at  the  same  time  by  far 
greatest  female   mentality  I  have 
!   met.    •    *    *      ]viy  very  biggest 
uories  are  Ristori's    Elizabeth  and 
rielps's,,Sir  Pertinat  MacSychophant." 
•;i:me.  Ristori  had  plaj'ed  with  Salvini 
■  lid  Rossi  and  would  not  hear  of  any 
'rrpafison  between  the  two.  "Ah,  yes! 
iliini,  attractive,  showy,  fascinating, 
It  melodramatic.  Rossi,  magnifique,  a 
.,pet."    It  wa.s  a  wonder  that  Rossi's 
r|thelIo  and  Hamlet  did  not  meet  with 
■eater  favor  in  this  country.   We  saw 
m  in  both  parts  playing  wonderfully 
pitiably  small  houses, 
jrne  may  wonder  at  Mr.  Barnes's 

•  ment  that  Mrs.  Kendal  is  "by  all 
the  best  actress  that  the  English 
has  produced  in  my  generation." 
exended  argument  is  worth  read- 
As  for  Mr.  Kendal,  "as  a  light  and 
'  ntric  comedian  he  has  had  no  rival, 
my  judgment,  since  Charles  Mathews, 
"I  think  Miss  Davenport  was  ohe  of 
le  best  all-round  actre.sses  that  Ameri- 
i  has  produced  in  my  time.    She  was  a 
jioroughly  conscientious  lartist.  good  in 
'•^rything  and  excellent  in  many  parts, 
wcs  a  beautiful  woman,  tall  and' 
11  a  handsome  face,  and  a  kindly, 
I'l-ntitured   creature,"     He  refers  to 
growing  unduly  stout  and  her  vig- 
s  course  of  Banting.    "She  was  a 
fine  Fedom.    I  think  she  got  more 
of  the  strennous  first  act  than  either 
1  nhardt  or  Mrs,  Beere.    She  was  a 
'1  Rosalind,  Lady  Teazle  and  Lady 
Spanker,  a  capital  Nancy  Sikes, 
I  In  many  respects  the  best  Beatrice 
it  I  have  ever  seen.    •   *   *   she  was 
much  the  mistress  of  herself  and  of 
own  mind,  and  seemed  so  unlikely 
r-ill  In  love." 

'.'hat   will   Maasa   Henry  Watterson 
,   when  he  finds  himself  described  as 
I I't  eccentric  politician'?" 
\j  ii  Ari>-'.i  Nethor,«ole'.'    "T  suppof^f  tlif 
1 1  ,  .  ime  a  st;ii' 

tress  and 


I  ■  1  '  I  ■  -lie,  but  it  i.?  I  :  .  .  «  i;on- 
•iji  i  .  c  til  sood  art,  aiin  i  u'-jI'  i  wifii  to 
be  ungallant  to  Miss  N,.  for  whom  I 
have  a  very  genuine  regard,  when  I  say 
that  it  appeared  as  if  the  'reaching  out' 
ti>  capture  and  impress  all  sorts  of  in- 
discriminate audiences  in  all  manner  of 
•sized  theatres  had  brought  into  her  work 
an  amount  of  elaboration  which  ob- 
scured her  own  innate  and  tlever  ideals, 
and  much  of  her  OiC  charm,  was  sub- 
mei  £;ed  beneath  a  sort  of  detail  which 
cften  blurred  and  delayed  the  dramatic 
action," 

Ml-,  Barnes  regrets  and  is  siurprised 
tliat  Nat  Goodwin  has  not  been  more 
successful  in  London.  "1  have  seen  him 
do  great  work  on  the  American  stage, 
and  demonstrate  something  very  like 
genius  at  times,  but  possibly  the  parts 
he  has  selected  to  appear  in  in  England 
have  not  provided  scope  for  his  unde- 
niably great  ability." 

"I  shall  always  think  that  Febvre  was 
i  one  of  the  most  satisfying  artists  of 
i  my  time  on  the  Parisian  stage,  and  I 
J  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Sarali 
I  I  Bernhardt  is  incomparably  the  greatest 
'  tragedienne  and  vividly  emotional  ac- 
tress I  have  seen  since  Ristori." 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  quote  other 
opinions  of  Mr.  Barnes  concerning  his 
art  and  his  associates.  We  have  in 
many  instances  taken  only  a  few  lines 
from  extended  critcism.  His  pages  on 
,  Forbes-Robertson  are  finely  apprecia- 
itive,  and  there  are  many  references  to 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  present  day 
!  that  are  entertaining.  A  glance  at  the 
j  adequate  index  will  show  the  great 
number  of  stage  folk  known  to  Mr, 
Barnes  and  discussed  by  him. 
(  Let  us  Qlose  a  superficial  review  of  a 
valuable  book  by  quoting  some  lines 
that  follow  his  estimate  of  Miss  Nether- 
isole: 

"My  observation  teaches  me  that  there 
are  three  distinctly  marked  periods  ap- 
parent in  the  careers  of  every  artist  of 

front  rank  whose  work  I  have  followed. 
First,  when  they  can  do  little  or  noth- 
ing;  second,  when  they  dofar  too  much; 
and,  third,  when  they  settle  down  to 
what  may  be  called  repose  and  art. 
Many  never  get  beyond  the  first  mark. 
Hundreds  stop  at  the  second,  and  those 
who  reach  the  third  are  usually  famous 
and  honored  alike  by   the  public  and 
their  fellow-artists.  The  misleading  dan- 
ger of  the  stage  as  a  calling  is  its  kind- 
ness to  mediocrity.    Any  young  man  of 
fair  appearance,  with  credit  at  his  tail-  ■ 
or's,  and  a  little  influence,  can  go  on  the 
stage  and  get  throe,  four  or  even  five  1 
pounds  a  week  to  start  with.    Whereas,  \ 
if  you  advertise  a  post,  say,  of  a  clerk-  ; 
ship  or  secretaryship  at  a  similar  income 
(£200  a  year),  you  will  receive  hundreds  • 
of  applications  from  men  of  university  : 
oducation  who  can  wlite  B.  A.  or  M.  A. 
after  their  names,  and  whose  capacity  is 
undoubted.    When  I  was  a  boy,  it  used  i 
to  be  said  that  the  church  was  the  out- 
let for  all  the  younger  and  least  talented  • 
sons  of  the  county  families,  etc.,  and  f 
certainly  the  rural  districts  did  pre.sent  , 
some  curious  specimens  here  and  there, 
of  gentlemen,  who  had  bought  or  been 
presented  with  'livings'  or  advowsons. 
That  is  all  changed  now,  and  the  stage 
has  become  the  dumping-  ground  of  the 
failures   and    'ne'er-do-wells'    of  every 
cUiss  of  society  and  social  grade.  The 
I  influx  has  been,  and  is  today,  absolutely 
,!  appalling.    And  once  brought  within  the 
lure  of  the  footlights,  they  rarely  leave 
J  it.    Mistaking  a  taste  for  a  talent,  they 
j  think  they  would  like  to  be    actors,  and 
that  fact  m.akes  them  so.    It  is  most 
[  tragic.    With  no  aptitude  for  the  stage, 
;  and  not  much  aptitude  for  anything 
i  else,  they  have  never  read  the  poets  of 
li  the  language  and  know  nothing  of  its 
1|  literature.    They  spend  their  youth  in 
;  idleness  and  mild  indifference,  their  mid- 
■  die-age  in   carping  at  and  criticizing 
I  their  harder-working  and  more  success- 
'  ful  brethren  and  their  old  age  as  the  re- 
cipfents  of  the  theatrical  charities." 


"It  seems  to  mc  tliat  my  ul  ■  "<\  little 
i  tragedy  would  be  singularly  out  of 
place  in  a  vaude-ville  program.  The 
truth  is  I  am  not  wiUing  that  anyone 
'should  come  between  me  and  my  mem- 
I  ory  of  you  in  Mercedes.  So  that  An- 
Idalusian  peasant  girl  retired  perma- 
Inently  from  the  stage    several  years 

;^  Having  played  as  an  amateur  in  Can- 
iada,  she  made  her  first  "professional 
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debut"  in  the  company  of  the  late  Dan- 
iel E.  Bandmann.  She  had  played  many 
parts  throughout  the  United  States 
when  she  went  to  New  York  and  ap- 
peared there  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Union  Square  Theatre  as  Queen  For- 
tunetta  in  "The  Black  Masque"  by  F. 
R.  Giles.  Aiter  that  her  cfeireer  in  this 
country  and  in  England  is  familiar  to 
all  playgoers.  Many  remember  her  with 
pleasure  as  Lady  Windermere,  Hero, 
Parthenia,  Rosalind,  Galatea,  Juliet, 
.iosephine,  Clorinda  (in  "A  Lady  of 
Quality"),  while  her  Mercedes  was  re- 
■4arded  as  one  of  her  finest  achieve- 
ments. 


Of  a 
Personal 
Nature 


Arrigo  Serato,  violinftf.'f 
who  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  In  the  Boston 

Theatre  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bos- 
ton Music  School  Settlement  next  Sun- i 
'ay  afternoon,   was  born   at  Bologna. 
Fet>   T   ISiT.    His  father  was  a  violinist 
11  nd'  a'  professoi  at  the  Bologna  Con- f 
servatorv    Arrigo  studTed  the  violin  with  j 
Federigo  Sarti,  and  began  to  play  m  | 
public  at  an  early  age.    In  1S95  he  gave  ] 
a  concert  in  Berlin  with  great  success. 
He  has  established  an  enviable  reputa- 

/'l?rank  Gittelson,  violinist,  will  play  for 
'  the  first  time  in  Boston  next  Friday  af- 
ternoon. Hi,s  father  is  a  Polish  physi- 
cian in  Philadelphia  and  his  mother  was 
11  weU-trained  amatetrr  singer  The  boy 
■showed  unusual  musical  instinct,  but  did 
not  take  lessons  until  he  was  8^  He 
-studied  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Jork; 
'ater  with  Leopold  Auer  and  Carl  Flesch. 
In  January  1913,  he  made  his  debut  m 
Berlin  with  an  orchestra  led  by  Gabri- 
lowitsch.  when  he  played  concertos  by 
Lalo  and  d'Ambroslo  and  pieces  by 
Beethoven  with  unusual  success.  He  has 
played  in  the  leading  cities  of  Germany, 
in  Amsterdam,  Berne,  London,  Vienna, 
Prague.  The  critics  wrote  in  a  most 
complimentary  vein.  He  was  announced 
as  soloist  at  the  PhilaOelphia  orchestra  s 
concerts  of  last  Fi-iday  and  yesiterday, 
when  the  composition  chosen  was  Lalo  s 
concerto  in  F.  ,         r,  i,  i 

The  Baroness  Alice  Mabel  von  Schenck 
?u  Scheweinsberg  -  Phoebus,  what  a 
name '.-left  Berlin  for  New  York  be- 
cause the  places  where  she  could  dance 
are  mostly  all  closed.  She  was  born  a 
baroness,  she  says;  she  married.a  baron; 
she  does  not  have  to  dance  for  a  living, 
hut  she  loves  her  art.  "All  the  Berlin 
theatre  managers  have  adopted  a  plan 
of  meeting  war  time  conditions.  They 
are  paying  a  minimum  wage,  which  is 
also  the  maximum,  to  all  alike,  from  I 
the  greatest  actor  or  actress  down  to 
the  humblest  stage  hand,  the  great  ones 
of  the  theatre  accepting  the  conditions 
in  order  that  the  stage  hands  tnay  make 
a  living.  Box  office  prices  have  been 
cut  in  half  in  most  theatres." 


Some  ■ 
I  Thea-trical 


1^ 

j!  .0  mit 


jjjjj^  The  appearance  of 

J  Julia  Arthur  in 
Al-tllUl-  and  Thomas  Bailey  Ald- 
"Mercedes"  rich's  "Mercedes,"  a 
tragedy  in  two  acts,  will  be  welcomed 
by  many,  irrespective  of  the  charity  for 
which  she  has  volunteered  her  services. 
She  was  last  seen  here  on  the  stage  in 
"More  Than  Queen."  a  translation  of 
Rmile  Bergerat's  play,  when  she  took 
the  part  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 
Til  is  was  at  the  Park  Theatre. 

?,Iiss  Arthur  (Mrs.  Cheney)  was  at 
Palmer's  Theatre  (before  and  after- 
wards known  as  Wallack's  Theatre) 
when  Mr.  Aldrich,  happening  to  call  on 
Mr.  Palmer,  saw  her  photograph.  I-Ie  at 
once  asked  about  the  "actress  and 
her  capabilities,  and  said  she  is  the  very 
one  to  take  the  part  of  the  heroine  in 
my  play."  He  had  never  seen  her  act. 

According  to  Col.  Brown's  "Histoi-y  of 
the  New  York  Stage"  "Mercedes"  was 
produced  at  Palmer's  Theatre  on  May 
1,  1893,  with  this  ca.st:  Capt.  Louvois,  E. 
J.  Henley;  Lieut.  Laboissiere,  Maurice 
^Barrymore;  Padre  Josef,  J.  L.  Otto- 
meyer;  Mercedes,  Julia  Arthur;  Old 
Ursula,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers,  "Twilight," 
adapted  from  Peuillet's  "Lc  Village," 
and  "Two  Old  Boys,"  by  James  Morti- 
mer, were  also  on  the  bill.  The  play 
was  revived  at  the  same  theatre  on 
Dec.  12,  1898.  It  was  performed  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
Dc-c.  3,  1897,  at  the  annual  benefit  for 
the  actors'  fund,  when  Edwin  Arden 
supported  Miss  Arthur. 

Early  in  1905  a  friend  of  Miss  Arthur 
'  wishes  to  take  the  part  of  Mercedes. 
Miss  Arthur  -wrote  to  Mr.  Aldrich  for 
the  necessary  permission.   He  replied,:  i 


On  Oct  20  the  number  of 
West-end  theatres  open  in 
London  was  23.  A  year 
Matters  ago  the  number  was  25. 
At  about  half  the  theatres  "reduced 
prices"  prevail.  That  means  stalls  at 
5s..  (is.  or  7s.  6d.,  and  other  seats  in 
proportion.  The  question  is  whether 
the  public  will  be  willing  to  revei-t  to 
the  old  prices  when  the  war  is  over. 

A  good  many  people  are  saying  that 
the  London  theatres  should  be  closed 
at  such  a  time  as  the  present  Such 
counsels  savor  citlver  of  panic  or  of 
intolerance.  The  theatres  ana  opera 
houses  of  Berlin  and  Petrograd  are  in 
full  swing,  and  in  the  former  -ih'iT 
Shakespeare  is  being  played,  ixyst  as  in 
London  musical  amateurs  are  still  en- 
joying Wagner.  Our  peopli^  are,  in- 
deed, so  busy  in  these  days  that  the 
restful  change  of  thought  which  the 
plaj'house  can  uniquely  provide  seems 
more  than  ever  desirable.  Wherefore 
1  we  say  to  the  managers.  "Give  us  good 
plays,"  and  to  the  public,  "Support  the 
theatre."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  1-1. 

Pinero's  "His  House  in  Order"  was 
revived  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, on  Oct.  15.  "In  particular,  we  no- 
ticed the  delight  with  which  the  comic 
touches  were  received." 

A  new  play,  "The  Cost,"  by  Temple 
Thurston,  was  produced  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, L.ondon,  on  Oct.  13.  Mi.  Walbrook 
said  that  this  play,  described  on  the 
program  as  "a  play  of  the  moment" 
proved  to  be  "a  discussion  on  the  pres- 
ent waj-,  carried  on,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  members  of  a  sort  of  suburban 
family,  and  sprinkled  so  thickly  -with 
platitudes  that  at  any  time  it  would,  we 
think,  have  been  a  little  tiresome;  while 
at  such  a  period  as  the  present,  it  has 
the  further  demerit  of  Ijeing  curiously 
untimely.  Is  it  quite  worth  spending 
an  evening  in  a  theatre  to  hear  an  al- 
leged ifltellectual  young  man  denouncing 
through  three  acts  war  as  barbarous, 
soldiers  as  murderers,  and  then  in  the 
fourth  admitting  that  it  is  a  necessity 
of  life,  the  basic  element  of  which  is 
strife?  We  had  comic  relief,  an  insin- 
cere head  of  a  family  preparing  for 
'family  prayers,'  a  di.scnssion  over  lay- 


ing in  stores  of.  provisions  against  a 
rise  in  prices,  getting  rid.*  ot  servants 
and  doing  the  housework  in  their  place, 
and  so  forth.  It  all  seemed  very  small." 
Mr.  Walbrook  praised  Frederick  Ross's 
impersonation  of  a  selfish  father. 

The  London  critics  were  delighted  with 
Miss  Laurette  Taylor  in  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart."  The  Daily  Chronicle  said:  "Oh. 
there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life- 
nothing  half  so  lovable,  tantalizing, 
clever,  impishly  pretty,  or  deliciously 
original— as  Miss  Laurette  Taylor!  Were 
she  not  all  this  and  a  bit  more  she  could 
not  have  made  'Peg  o'  My  Heart'  a  play 
to  see  and  see  again."  The  Times  said: 
"Miss  Taylor  gives  you  so  abundant  a 
measure  of  real  human  nature  that  you 
forget— or  indulgently  Ignore — thennreal- 
ity  of  her  surroundings.  How  to  describe 
her  charm?  '  "  *  She  is  a  tomboy  who 
slides  over  the  smooth  carpet  and  hates 
lesson  books.  But  there  is  something 
more  than  the  generic  charm  of  youth 
In  it  all;  there  is  marked  individuality,  a 
way  of  her  own,  as  people  say,  a  trick 
of  the  eyes,  sudden  changes  of  expres- 
sion, a  •  winning  smile,  the  happiest 
laughter,  a  transparent  simplicity— In 
short  a  bundle  of  those  personal  quali- 
ties that  are  only  to  be  felt  in  presence 
of  the  person  and  can  by  no  means  be 
rendered  in  print," 

Mme.  Pavlowa  brought  out  her  ballet. 
"Le  Reveil  de  Flore."  arranged  by  Ivan 
Clustin,  with  music  by  Drigb.at  the  Pal- 
ace. London.  Oct  12,  at  a  performance 
in  behalf  of  the  Russian  and  British  Red 
Cross  societies.  "A  charming  piece  of 
work  this,"  said  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
"It  shows  the  awakening  of  Flora,  her 
wooing  by  and  surrender  to  Zephyr,  and 

the  celebration  of  their  nuptials.  *  *  • 
Her  dancing  was  distinguished  by  all  the 
daintiness,  perfection  of  movement  and 

Imagination  characteristic  of   her  best 

efforts." 

"For  PYance,"  a  sketch  by  J.  O.  Fran- 
cis, was  produced  at  the  Palladium, 
London,  Oct.  12.  The  storj-  is  of  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870,  and  the 
patriotic  devotion  of  an  old  Frenchman, 
Henri  Loujaine.  His  nephew  has  been 
chosen  to  carry  dispatches  across  a 
river.  There  are  difficulties.  The  old 
man  suggests  that  Louis  shall  go  dis- 
guised as  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  twigs.  The  ruse  is  suspected. 
Loujaine  puts  on  Louis's  tunic  and  cap 
and  goes  forth,  knowing  it  is  to  his 
death,  "I  do  it  for  France"  are  his  last 
words.  Lyn  Harding,  they  say,  gave  a 
masterly  impersonation  of  the  old  man. 
"Probably  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
since  Henry  Irving's  Corp.  Brewster  in 
Conan  Doyle's  'Waterloo.'  " 

Miss  Genevieve  Ward  played  Queen 
Margaret  in  "Richard  HI."  with  Mr. 
Benson's  company  at  the  Kennington 
Theatre  Oct.  24.  Miss  Ward  was  76  years 
old  last  March. 

"Milestones"  was  revived  yesterday  in 
London  with  most  of  the  original  cast. 

W.  L,  Courtney,  reviewing  "Coasting 
Bohemia,"  by  Comyns  Carr,  discusses 
the  personality  ,  of  an  actor,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  great  personality:  "Every 
one,  and  not  only  Coquelin,  disputes 
whether  it  is  the  more  essential  for  an 
actor  to  be  a  gieat  man,  or  to  be  able 
to  subdue  himself  with  mimic  skill  in 
a  series  of  different  creations.  Coquelin 
represents  the  second  type;  Henry  Irv- 
ing was  the  great  exemplar  of  the  first. 
It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  argue  that  an 
actor  fails  in  his  mission  if  he  cannot 
suggest  rXLny  different  kinds  of  human 
character.  It  is  equally  necessary  to 
remember  that  a  genuine  artist  stamps 
his  sign-manual,  as  it  were,  qn  every 

creation,  so  that  we  know  at  once  thai 
jhe— and  only  he  —  could  have  accom- 
jplished  it  TThe  sole  attitude  which  is 
ireally  absurd  is  to  suppose  that  artistic 
I'work  can  ever  be  confined  to  one  or 
other  of  these  varieties.  In  drama,  at 
all  events,  there  is  room  for  the  inefface- 
able personality,  quite  as  much  as  there 
is  for  the  successful  imitator  of  other 
men's  manners  and  faces.  Johnson  once 
'  said  of  Burke,  remarks  Mr.  Carr,  'that 
.  if  a  stranger  should  take  shelter  beside 
him  from  the  rain,  he  would  part  from 
him  with  the  feeling  that  chance  had 
brought  him  in  contact  with  a  remark- 
able man.  Something  of  that  same  feel- 
ing was  left  in  me  as  the  impression 
drawn  from  my  first  meeting  with -Irv- 
ing, and  it  is  perhaps  characteristic  of 
that  unnamable  land  of  force  his  per- 
sonality suggested,  that  even  at  the 
zenith  of  his  career  there  was  still 
room  left  for  a  measure  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  his  powers  might  not  have 
found  a  fuller  exercise  in  a  different 
realm.'  That,  of  course,  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  Irving  was  a  great 
man.  Irving,  we  may  be  sure,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
law,  or  to  an  ecclesiastical  career,  would 
have  indubitably  made  a  very  great  bar- 
rister and  a  ver>'  remarkable  and  im- 
pressive bishop.  The  e-ssence  of  a  big 
personality  is  that  it  makes  ono  feel 
that  there  is  an  overplus  of  energy, 
quite  sufficient  to  gain  success  in  some- 
thing different  from  that  on  which  it  is 
im.mediately  engaged." 


Music 
and 


The    Evening  Post. 
New  Y'ork.  of  Oct.  24. 
gifted   the   details  re- 
MusicianS  garding  the  most  Im- 
portant concerts  of  the  coming  week, 
i  "such  sifting  being  neces.sary  because  of 
the  tendency  to  exaggeration  among  the 
press  agent-s."    The  Evening  Postadded— 
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s  made 

,,.  ;.  .i<;o — th« 

mble  request   that   llioy   "boll  down" 
nMr  passionate  eplatlos  to  the  musical 
ulor — has  not  been  hecfled.    A  single 
: A-  of  them  fcnt  In  stuff. this  werk  which 
'  printed  as  received-  would  have  filled 
whole  column  ;  and  several  others  vied 
v'th  him.    Please  don't  be  pigs.  Let 
•iiers  Kct  n  ihance,  too." 
I'tomenad."  Concert,.  London.  Oct.  10, 
•w  suite  for  orchestra  "F'^lryland"  by 
l''nr>'  E.  Oeehl.    This  suite,  according 
"E.  E.."  of  the   Pall   Mall  Gazette, 
■•'"long?,  as  It  were,  to  the  'fancy  sta- 
•.  .'ner  and   bazar'   department   of  the 
:i,iversal  music  store,  ono  of  the  least 
,  -.igresslve  fields  of  composition.    It  is 
•r  Instance,  hard  to  credit  that  a  third 
a    century   separates    Sir  Frederic 
'    wen's    tuo    "Language    of  Flowers' 
suites,  the  second  of  which  has  made 
Its  appearance  this  season.     Both  are 
.ittractlve   compositions,   and   the  sec- 
T  >1  deserves  to  rival  the  popularity  of 

■  •  first,  but  there  is  very  little  to 
.^how  that  they  do  not  share  the  same 
date.  Mr.  Geehl's  music,  too.  is  attrac- 
tive, and  its  orchestral  color  skilfully 

I  laid  on,  but  it  is  a  little  self-conscious 
i  and  not  particularly  new,  though  this 
■  should  not  stand  In  Its  way."  The 
Dally  Telegraph  says  that  Geehl's  Suite 
Is  based  on  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Illus- 
trates favorite  stories  as  Rapunsel  and 
Cinderella,  and  varies  them  with  joy- 
ous and  graceful  dances  of  elves  and 
princesses.  "The  music  is  as  light- 
hearted  and  innocent  as  the  themes 
that  inspired  it.  The  composer  adds  to 
the  merit  of  conciseness  the  further 
virtue  of  never  going  beyond  his  brfef." 

Promenade  concert.  London.  Oct.  13, 
"Perseus,"  symphonic  poem  by  Eugene 
Goossens.  Jr.  The  Pall  Mail  Gazette  said 
of  it:  "There  are  compositions  that  in- 
terest one  so  little  that  one  readily  dis- 
misses them  with  vague  praise.  There 
are  others  that  interest  one  so  much 
that  one  wants  to  find  fault  v.-ilh  them 
in  detail.  This  composition  is  of  the  lat- 
ter class.  The  faults  are  numerous  and 
glaring.  The  treatmen?  of  the  subject, 
though  formally  sound,  is  too  literarj-. 
The  orchestration  is  at  times  so  closely 
woven  that  it  results  in  a  mere  welter 
-J  toiiad'-*  ye.Uer,  by  the  way.  which 
the  composer,  who  conducted,  was  not 
always  able  to  control.  Many  of  the 
Ideas  were  ill-defined,  and  the  rhythmsj 

coalesced  in  a  manner  that  often  neu- 
tralized their  effect.   Yet,  with  all  these 
faults  it  is  a  work  that  no  ordinary 
aspirant  to  fame  could  have  produced, 
and  the  last  allegro  is  highly  effective. 
Manj-  of  the  defects  result  from  daring. 
.  hich  is  seldom  a  defect  in  the  long 
:         The  work  had  obviously  had  in- 
iiTiclent  rehearsal."    The  poem  is  dl- 
ided  into  three  parts:  The  slaying  of 
:.e    Gorgon,   the    second  with  tender 
ssages    with    Andromeda,    the  third 
•.h  the  revels  in  the  hall  of  Polycletes. 
.  .^e  Daily  Telegraph  said  the  music  w.is 
just  what  the  music  of  a  young  compo- 
.=er  should  be.   "For  no  young  composer 
worth  his  salt  has  ever  yet  failed  to  bo 
carried  away  to  some  extent  at  any 
rate  by  his  enthusiasm  for  other  and 
greater  composers  than  he.  and  one  i'= 
always   tempted   to   distrust   the  n:aT' 
whose   work  does  not   betray  the  in- 
fluence of  the  giants  of  'nis  own  day.  A 
savoring  of  originality  and  individuali- 
ty is.  of  course,  indispensable,  but  too 
much   of   it   often   portends   pose  and 
overweening    self-conceit,    which  ulti- 
'•-.Ttely  end  in  nothing.    Mr.  Goossens 
obviously  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
.rauss  and   Strasnnsky,  and  most  of 
;ho  pacos  of  his  score  show  signs  oC 
their  influence.    For  definitely  marked 
f hemes  he  has.  apparently,  little  use . 

•  depends,  rather,  upon  orchestral  n-  . 
■I.    And  those  effects  are  certalr.ly  j 
•y  cleverly  handled  indeed.    He  un- ' 
■stands  the  modem  orchestra  thor- 
i^hly,  and  his  senses  of  rhythm,  of  ^ 

•  ■try.  and  of  climax  are  by  no  means  i 
.  onsiderable."  l 
I'romenade  concert.  London,  Oct.  14, 

■  "onversations,"  for  piano  and  orchea- 
i.    by    H.    Walford    Da  vies.     Oct.  15. 

1 'ance  Rhapsody."  an  older  competi- 
tion than  that  performed  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  last  season.  It  had 
tieen  played  in  the  provinces.  "W.  is 
IiKht  m.iterial  treated  with  the  full  or- 
ohestral  equipment  of  a  modern  cojn 
poser.  To  a  certain  extent  this  cause.-= 
it  to  fall  between  two  stools,  as  th- 
nature  of  the  music  is  against  its  i-.- 

;\:sion  in  the  s>'mphonic  repertc-  re.  sr..! 

■  calibre  of  its  orchestration  agaiub; 
•.s  use  in  the  theatre,  where  it  -wou'  ; 

otherwise  hold  Its  own." 

I  have  to  rectify  an  important  omission 
from   my  notes  of  last  week.    In  rr- 
Jorring  to  the  tragedy  tliat  led  to  ii.o 
death  of  the  French  composer  Magnard.  ■ 
1  w.as  so  concerned  at  the  loss  to  muaic 
that  I  forget  to  mention  that  he  had  ac- 
■■ounted  for  two  L-hlans.   Apart  from  the  ' 
:^.ics  of  civilian  fighting,  it  is  artisti- 
a'.ly.  of  course,  no  compensation,  but 
:  r.im  a  purely  military  point  of  \-iew— 
j  ' .  o  are  all  experts  now— two  able-bodied 
I  jhlans  inay  well  be  written  off  against  a 
I  musician  in  his  50th  year.  «  •  •  TesUr- 
|.-,\y    afternoon    another    gathering  of 
I --.iisi^isn?   took   place   to   consider  the 
i.  N  ■  .  ' 'he  alienj)erformer.  Tho'iali 


i.i-ii;.   1  srcatly   u  .i.,-  tliiii.  prote<-- 
-t  measures  will  not  fulfil  Its  obje»^t 
.    I  ng   as   there   remains   an  uncon- 
vinced sc'-tion  of  the  public  that  be- 
lieves ft  gets  the  inferior  article  when 
it  patronizes  the  native  musician.  Last 
Saturday'.!    Times    contained    a  letter 
from  Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth,  from  which  I 
quote  the  foUov.ing  pregnant  sentence; 
"If  a  nation  sinks  so  low  that  it  can 
find  artistic  expression  of  lt.self  only  by 
means  of  foreign  art.  It  iiiuat  perforce 
oocopt  at  the  same  lime  the  creators 
and  the  exponents  of  that  art."  That  Is 
I  the  bitter  truth,  and  I  commend  it  to 
'  the  meditation  of  "every  music  lover  in 
I  these  islands.   Those  who,  whether  from 
academic  chairs  or  concert  stalls,  have 
ior    long    year.s    rigidly    enforced  one 
I  ."tandard.  and  that  a  foreign  tradition, 
iire  burdened  with  responsibility.    If  1 
have  consistently  advocated  setting  up 
(the  French  and  Ilusslan  models  beside 
■  the  Teutonic  it  Is  largely  because  the 
I  mbltlpllcity  of  models  lessens  the  temp- 
tation to  Imitate,  which  is  our  nation»l 
vice  in  music.    Much  as  1  admire  these 
newer  movements,  the  only  quality  In 
them  that  I  hold  lip  for  actual  imitation 
is    their    Indepmdence.    •   •   •   So  the 
Ger.Tian  authorities  have  commandeered 
I  he  music  plates  for  the  sake  of  the 
metal!     Several  of  the  Kussian  firms 
publish    In   (jcrmany   for   the  sake  of 
copyright,    and    many    other  concerns 


I'iiysicians  of  Uosion  are  deploring 
the  fact  that  under  the  present  civic 
adn.mistratinn  not  even  an  interestin=r 
and  extraordinary  case  of  housemaid's 
knee  or  policeman's  heel  can  be  shown 
to  the  public. 


.  -n.-h  i,-un;ir  tuiv    u..  ; 
it-;.  !iL   leason,    but   I   doubt   \i   it  is 
better  one.  MIRIAM  LOWELL. 

Winchester,  Oct.  2S. 


I 


print  at  Leipzig  because  of  the  highl. 
efficient  state  to  which  music  ei'.sravint; 
has  been  developed  there.  A  huge  pro- 
portion of  the  world's  music  will  need  to 
be  re-engraved  after  the  war.  Mean- 
'  while  the  ho.-rors  of  war  are  increased. 

rhe  Daily  Telegraph  gave  us  the  other 
I  day  a  list  of  young  English  musicians 
I  bound  I'pr  the  front.    Imagine  one  of 
i  them  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  a 
bullet  made  of  the  music  of  Max  Reger. 
I  have  heard  people  say  that  some  of  it 
bored  them  to  death.    What  if  it  should 
become  literally  true:— "E.  E.,"  in  tlie 
Pall  Mail  Gazette.  Oct.  14. 

A  telegram  from  Cologne  to  Rome, 
02t.  16,  stated:  "The  director  of  the 
Municipal  Opera  here,  In  view  of  what 
he  calls  'the  ingratitude  and  hostile  sen- 
timents towards  Germany  shown  by 
Leoncavallo,'  suppressed  the  perform- 
;>nc#  of  'Pagliacci'  announced  for  last 
night,  and  instead  gave  a  song  recital, 
which  the  public  seemed  to  appreciate, 
owing  to  the  patriotic  motive  which  in- 
spired the  change." 

Parry's  English  symphony  in  C,  ■writ- 
ten in  ISSS.  but  rarely  heard,  was  ex- 
humed by  the  Bournemouth  municipal 
orchestral  English,  on  Oct.  s.  "It's  four 
concise  movements  are  full  of  sturdy 
vigor  and  a,  rather  bluff  treatment  of 
some  very  lovable  themes.  The  slow 
movement  is  the  most  distinctively 
beautiful  as  a  whole,  but  some  nimibers 
among  the  final  variations  are  extraor- 
dinarily appealing." 

Mme.  Clara  Butt  and  her  husband,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  many  months  touring 
around  the  world,  appeared  in  Albert 
Hall.  London,  at  a  patriotic  concert. 
Oct.  10.  She  sang  "My  Son,"  'The 
Home  Flag,"  Elgar's  new  "contralto 
song,  'The  King's  Way"  "  ;  also  the  Brit- 
ish national  anthem,  while  she  held  in 
one  hand  a  huge  union  Jack  shield  «f 
flowers,  and  in  the  other  a  onion  jack 
flag.  "There  is  no  mention  of  a  cabinet 
organ.  , 

Arthur  de  Greef,  the  Belgian  planl*. 
will  take  the  place  of  Moriz  Rosenthal 
In  certain  British  concerts;  Miss  Isolde 
Menges  will  take  the  place  of  Frita 
Kreisler.  "Neither  Miss  Gerhardt  nor 
Mr.  Backhans,  who  on  his  contineajtal 
'  and  American  tours  described  himself 
as  Backaus,  can  appear." 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  makes  some  sen- 
sible remarks  about  British  musidang 
in  this  time  of  war:  "Let  these  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  they  are  all 
going  to  reap  a  golden  harvest  just  be- 
cause they  are  to  be  free  for  a  time 
from  alien  competition.  When  the  pub- 
lic ask  for  music  they  ask  for  the  best, 
or  the  worst  of  its  kind.  Mediocrity  Isj 
of  no  kind  of  use  to  them.  Put  yonr] 
hand  on  your  heart,  think  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  tell  me  where,  apart  from 
orchestral  players,  and  singers,  and 
composers,  we  are  to  find  the  native 
equivalent  for  the  average  best  of  the 
many  foreign  musicians  we  know  who 
will  not  visit  us  for  a  long  time?  We, 
have  got  the  numbers,  the  quantity,  e-f 
course — our  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools  see  to  that.  But  the  public  does 
not  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers  for  quan- 
tity of  that  khid,  as  it  has  shown  in 
the  past.  Wherefore,  I  take  it  on  my- 
self to  urge  the  musician  to  take  his  art 
more  seriously  than  ever  before,  and  so 
to  fit  up  his  musical  armory  that  when 
the  time  comes  he  need  fear  no  foe, 
whencesoever  he  may  come.  But  he 
has  to  work,  work,  work,  and  not  to 
worry,  worry,  worry!  The  rank  and  file 
of  musicians  must,  for  their  own  sak«, 
raise  themselves  to  a  higher  standard. 
Nearly  all  the  best  of  our  younger  com- 
posers are  more  self-taught  than  acad- 
emically taught,  because  not  long  ago 
there  arose  a  'party'  in  our  midst,  to 
which  the  best  belong,  who  constantly 
mixed  together  and  exchanged  ideas: 
they  did  not  rest  content  with  merely 
that  which  Prof.  This  or  Dr.  That  had 
instilled  into  them.  That  is  largely  the 
reason  for  their  success.  Moreover,  they 
do;  too  many  of  the  others  only  talk."^ 


All  Good  Americans, 

Mr.  Thaclier  In  his  -anipriign  for  re- 
election to  Congress  has  .-ulilressed  audi- 
ences at  "French  rallies"  in  French.  .\ 
candidate  campaigning  in  Worcesti  i 
county  kno\v.s  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that.  Whenever  he  apokc  to  audiences 
of  French.  Italians  or  other  foreigners, 
he  began:  "You  all  know  that  I.,  as 
well  as  you.  was  not  born  in  this  coun- 
try. But.  gentlemen,  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  as  an  American,  speaking 
to  fellow  .Vmericans.  I  shall  not  insult 
your  Intellisence  or  your  patriotism  by 
addressing  \  ou  in  any  other  language 
than  that  which  is  common  to  ■us  all." 
Cheers  for  the  candidate!  And  no  one 
.stopped  to  ask  whether  he  could  speak 
in  any  language  except  English. 


^        Delicate  Discrimination.  ' 

A  newspaper  not  far  from  Boston  pub- 
lished the  following  advertisement.    We  I 
omit  the  address  given: 

WANTED  » 

.\  gentleman  of  refinement  winhcs  .i 
position,  as  housekeeper  to  3  or  4  gents. 
Batcbelora 


Personal  Attention. 

The  Manchester.  Vt..  Journal  pub- 
lished this  announcement: 

"Whereas  my  husband,  Clark  Will- 
iams, has  posted  nie,  claiming  that  I 
left  his  bed  and  board  without  just 
provocation,  let  me  say  he  <  ut  me  with 
a  hand  axe,  choked  and  kicked  me,  and 
I  had  to  flee  for  my  life,  and  I  think  I 
had  some  provocation  for  going.  I 
"M.\RY  WILKINS." 


The  Impending  Conflict. 

Mr.   Roosevelt   was   in   fine   form  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  when  he  explained  to 
the  students  how  our  great  cities  could 
be  captured  and  held  for  ransom.  He 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the 
plans  prepared  to  take  San  Francisco 
;  and  New  York:  but  he  did  not  tell  the 
'  students  whether  the  Emperor  William 
showed  them  to  him  in  a  moment  of 
\  good-fellowship,   in   a   burst  of  confl-  j 
I  dence.  as  a  guarantee  of  goc>d  faith  but  1 
;  not  for  publication.    Unfortunately  •  Mr.  j 
Roosevelt  has  not  seen  the  plan  of  the ) 
I  "enemy"   for  capturing  Boston,  whose! 
citizens  may  well  toss  cn  their  beds  at ' 
night  and  shake  in  their  boots  by  day. 
When  the  Spanish  War  was  declared 
some  of  "our  best  people"  at  once  sent 
away    their   valuables    for   storage  in 
Worcester,   fearing  that   Spanish  war- 
ships haxlng  bombarded  Senator  Loda'e 
at  Nahant  would  sack  Boston,  put  tl.e 
men  to  the  sword  and  bear  away  the 
'  women  as  slaves.    In  case  of  war  witn 
Germany,  we  should  go  farther  Inland 
than  Worcester.    Indianapolis  is  the  lit- 
erary centre  of  the  United  States  and 
should  be  safe. 

Lift   not    thy   spear   against    the  Muses' 
bow'r: 

The     sreat     Emathlan     conqueror  bid 
.spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and 
tow'r 

Went  to  the  ground:  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra's  poet  'had  the  pow'r 
■To  save  tli*   .\thcnian ,  walls  from  ruin 
bare. 

But  the  rules  of  war  have  been  changed 

t  iis  year:  See  the  fate  of  Louvain  and 
i;heims.  Terre  Haute.  Lima,  Battle 
i-'reek  are  more  to  be  recommended, 
j  O'ar  own  idea  would  be  to  sojourn  in 
I  Putney,  Vt.,  or  join  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son in  hiding  near  a  cranberry  bog  on 
the  Cape.  The  irrigation  of  a  bog  does 
not  encourage  siubmarines. 


In  Lowe?"  Case. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying  and  memory 
is  not  what  it  was.  Where  have  I  read 
of  someone  who  had  a  cousin,  a  Miss ; 
ffaringdon,  whose  family  wrote  their  i 
name  that  way  because  they  had  begun 
to  wislte  it  before  capital  letters  were 
invented.  She  married  Mr.  ffoulkes  for 
the  certainly  cogent  reason  that  his 
family  was  ^bviously  of  equally  ancient 
lineage. 

Precocious  families,  no  doubt.  Possibly 
the   explanaton   seems  to   lack  some- 
!  thing  of  convincing  quality.    But  when 
j  was .  inherent  probability  ever  held  to 
i  be  the  acid  test  of  truth?  Remember 
j  the  man  who  saw  a  giraffe  for  the  first 
I  time.    "There  ain't  no  such  critter!"  he 
exclaimed.   Yet  that  did  not  remove  the 
giraffe  from  the  realm  of  fact 

Then   there  is  one  cherished-  frier 
that    truly    remarkable    woman  Mi 
Harris.    Did  the  unfeeling  incredulous- 
ness  of  Mrs.  Prig  as  to  her  very  exist- 
ence affect  her  authenticity?    I  trow- 
not. 

I  have  a  vague  feeling  that  it  is  to 
Mrs.  Gaskell  that  I  am  Indebted  for 
this  information,  but  I  have  not  ev.  ■ 
"Cnwfnrd"  at  hand  just  now. 


We  Told  You. 
I  As  the  W'orld  Wags: 

I  am  ashamed  to  trouble  you  again, 
■  but  tlie  w.ise  must  be  good  to  the  igno- 
,  rant.   I  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
I  word  "Appalachian."    Your  reply  was 
that  it  means  "on  the  other  side."  That 
(Iclinition.  I  find,  is  of  the  wortl  "Algon- 
■  nn."  The  Appalachees  are  given  as  a 
I'lanch  of  the  Algonquins.     Does  the 
same  deflnilion  cover  the  two  words?  I 
want  to  know,  particularly,  why  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains  are  so  called. 

T.  R.  M. 

We  said  that  ".\palachi"  is  a  Choctaw 
:  word,  meaning  "on  the  other  side,"  with 
I  "people"  understoo<l,  as  a  prefix.  This 
i  we  stated,  not  on  our  own  authority. 
I  but  oil   that  of   Mr.    Gctschet  of  the 

Smithsonian  Institution.  "Appalachian" 
•  is  naturally  derived  from  "Apalachi."— 

Ed. 

Exceeding  Joy, 

Mrs.  .'■Jt.  Denis  told  the  reporters  In 
New  "York  that  she  was  greatly  pleised 
I  by  the  marriage  of  Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis, 
the     accomplished     and  imaginative 
dancer,  to  young  Mr.  Shawn.  So  is  Mlsa  | 
St.  Denis,  and  so  is  Mr.  Shawn,  whc, 
according   to   his   mother-in-law,  says 
"Ruthy  has  a  beautiful  soul."  She  has; 
she  has;  but  her  soul  is  not  the  only 
beautiful  point  about  her.  Fortunately 
for  us  all,  she  danced  in  Boston  before 
U>e  edict  of  last  week  was  issued, 
.^nd  all  her  bod.v  was  more  virtuous 
Than  souls  of  women  fastiioned  other\»-lsc. 


The    Philharmonic    Society    of  Newl 
York,  Josef  Stransky,  conductor,  with! 
Efrem  Zimbalist.  violinist,  gave  a  con-l 
cert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony! 
Hall,  the  first  of  this  season's  Sunday 
series.    The  program  was  as  follows: 
Dvorak,  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minoi, 
op.  95,  "The  New  W'orld;"  Strauss.  Tone! 
Poem,     "Don    Juan."    op.    20:  Bruch, 
I  Scotch  Fantasy,  for  violin  and  orches- 
'  tra;   Dukas,    "The  Sorcerer's  Appren- 
jtice";    Stravlnskj",  ."Feuerwerk." 
I    Igor  Fedorovich   Strayvinsky,  whose 
1  piece  was  played  here  for  the  first  time, 
\  was  bom  32  years  ago  at  Oranienbaum. 
■j  Lately   he   has   attracted    attention  iii 
">  Europe   by    his    "'Nightingale,"  '"Fire- 
bird," "Petrouschka,"  and  "the  Crown- 
ing: of  Spring."  — 

-Vs  a  boy  he  gave  remarkable  proofs 
of  natural  musicianship,  and  for  many 
years  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Uif  piano,  for  which  he  showed  special 
.■iptitude.  At  20  he  met  Rimsky-Kor.sa- 
k'.ff,  and  under  his  guidance  perfected 
himself  in  the  technique  of  composition. 

■  Feuerwerk"  was  composed  in  honor 
cf  Maximilian.  Steinberg's  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
Ivoff  in  ISOS.  It  was  first  played  in  New 
York  in  December,  1910,  by  the  Russian 
.-^ymphcmy  Orchestra.  Last  February  it 
uas  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
London  by  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
-Sir  Henry  Wood,  conductor. 

i,)ne  of  Stravinsky's  earlier  works,  evi- 
dently written  in  experimental  vein  at 
period  of  transition,  the  fantasy  is  ir.- 
:■  iided  by  the  composer  for  descriptive 
;  isic.  an  oi'chestral  motion  picture 
though  there  is  the  suggestion  o: 
exploding  rockets  and  whirring  p;r.- 
wheels,  though,  it  is  sajd,  the  piece  was 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  an  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  of  Chinese  crackers, 
there  are  also  disconcerting  and  sus- 
t;;:.ned  passages  .for  brass  and  strings 
■■■  hich  in  now  heighten  the  mental 
!  ;.fure  of  a  pyrotechnic  display. 

i-'euerwerk  '  has  none  of  the  vivid- 
iK  .-ss  shown  in  ilraczek's  ".Adventures  of 
-Mix  and  Morfitz."   It  is  rather  a  study 
;!i  sound,  an  intimation  of  the  individ- 
;  iCy  of  expression,   the  fundamental 
iiKiependence.  fuily  realized  in  Stravin- 
I  sky's  later  works.    The  instrumentation 
I  of  the  piece  is  extraordinary.   There  are 
bizarre  effects,  In.geniO'.is  noises,  but  its 
i  brilliance  seemed  a  trifle  forced.  Perhaps 
]  tiiis  was  because  it  followed  so  closely 
on  the  heels  of  Strauss's  admirable  sym- 
phonic  poem,   or   its  significance  was 
I  dimmed  by  the  lustre-  of  Dukas's  ""Sor- 
I  cerer's  Apprentice." 

!  Mr.  Stransky's  program  was  calculat- 
ed to  appeal  to  varie<|  tastes.  Dvorak  s 
Symphony  is  of  a  popular  nature.  Then 
there  was  food  for  she  ultra  modernisL 
I'iie  orchestra  is  admirable  and  well 
r  roportioned. 

The  deptli  and  beauty  of  its  tone  was 
ai)parent  in  the  symp,hony  and  In  ""Don 
Juan."  though  Mr.  Stransk.v"s  reading 
of  the  latter  might  have  been  more  po- 

;  etic,  more  impassioned. 

'    !Mr.  Zimb.alist  is  ever  welcome,  though 
is   to    l>e    regretted    that   he  chose 
:ch's  Fantasia,  now  shop-worn  and 
l;ous,  wiih  its  Irritating  distortions  of 
■-Scottish  melodies.    The  piece,  however, 
served  to  display  his  polished  technic, 
his  remarkably  r.tpid  and  even  trill  and 
tlie  emotional  quality  which  suited  the 
sentiment  of  the  .Tirs  in  the  first  and 


t  tier 
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At'-a,  conductor  and  s 

It.  concert  next  Sunday  afternooa 
li  be  by  Mme.  Krenistad  and  Mr. 
laato. 
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IRST  SUNDAY  NIGHT 

OPERA  HOUSE  CONCERT 

Tlie  first  in  a  scries  oi  Sunday  niglu 
.■'•ncerts  was  given  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  by  Manager  Macdonald  last  even, 
iiir.  and  frorti  any  viewpoint  it  was  a 
I  el  ided  success.    The  program  was  a 
\  aried  one.  and  no  number  contributed 
►  the   success   of   the  entertainment 
ire  than  the  orchestra.  The  program: 
viruirc  to  "MignoD."  Thomas:  La  Cieca. 

foni    ■•r.,1    Gioconda."    Ponchielli.  Miss 
;.rude  Kari:  Peer  Gynt  Suite.  Grieg;  flute 
•'C.irmeii."  Pautasie  Brillante,  Prancoin 
■  mo,  S.  Laucella.  Philharmooic  Orchestra  of 
■x  York:  selection.  "Tie  Girl  of  the  Golden 
I'licoini;    ".Midsnromer.''  Macqtiarre; 
"The  Crucifls."   Faure.    Miss   Lee  and 
i'rrmison;    "Kamenoi    Ostrow."    Kuhin- ' 
orcliestr.i    and   organ;    "ATe  llaria," 
-i^jnnod.    Miss   I^c,    Mr.    Manus,  violin. 
^'■r.   .Vstrolla,  iarp,  Mr.  Wilson,  organ:  quar- 
"Ri?oletto."  Verdi.  Mmes,  Lee  and  Kari, 
M'-ssrs.  .\madi  and  l'er:njson;  American  Fan- 
-..s-j.  Victor  Hvrlj.-t.      -:ip  .ind  orchesstra. 

CONSTANTINO  SINGS  AT  j 
WILBUR  THEATRE  CONCERT  I 

Grieg  Trio  and  Miss  M.  L.  Felton  ^ 
Assist — First  of  a  Series. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  Sunday  even- 
ing musicales  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre 
was  given  last  evening,  with  Florenoio 
Constantino  as  the  chief  attraction..  He 
was  assisted  by  the  Grieg  trio  (Mar- 
guerite Pearson-Moss,  violin;  Edith 
Soden,  'cello;  Mina  G.  Del  Castillo, 
piano),  and  by  Minerva  L.  Felton,  ac- 
companist. 

Mr.  Constantino  sang  "Questa  o 
Quello,"  and  "La  Donna  e  mobile' 
from  Rigoletto";  "Cielo  e  Mar,"  from 
}  "Gioconda:  "Giuiito  sul  passo  estremo," 
from  Boito's  "Mefistofele" ;  and  encores. 
The  rest  of  the  program  included  the 
first  movement  of  Mendelssohn's  Trio, 
op.  4'J:  an  arrangement  for  trio  of 
Chabrier's  "Espana";  trio  pieces  by 
Maerchner  and  Ruobner;  'cello  soloo— 
prayer  from  "Jewels  of  the  Madonna.  ' 
Mazurka  by  Popper;  piano  solos.  "At 
Sundown,"  Hopekirlv.  "The  Maiden  s 
Wish,''  Chopin-Liszt;  violin  solos,  "Med- 
itation" fio.m  "Thais";  Caprice  Vitn- 
nois.  Krisler.  / 

The  program  was  greatly  lengthened 
by  repetition;  It  was  generally  of  a 
popular  nature,  and  gave  manifest  to  a 
moderate-sized,  enthusiastic  audience. 
Mr.  Constantantino  was.  as  usual,  m 
high  feather,  and  although  not  in  the 
best  voice,  sang  with  his  accustomed 
verve  and  finish.  His  program  had  lit- 
tle variety,  and  many  would  have  been 
glad  to  kear  some  of  the  Puccini  favor- 
ites, but  there  was  a  burst  of  applause 
when  he  began  "La  Paloma,"  and  for  the 
re.st,  variety  or  no  variety,  he  was  re- 
called again  and  again  to  repeat  the 
numbers  on  the  program.  Tiie  otlitr 
soloists  also  were  recalled, .  and  added 
numbers. 

The  soloists  next  Sunday  will  be  Jesktt 
Swartz-Morse.  mezzo-soprano;  George 
Hasely.  tenor;  Emiiiano  Renaud.  pian- 
ist, and  Lydia  B,  White,  harpist. 

FAREWELL  CONCERT  BY 
HAVANA  MUNICIPAL  BAND 

.\  small  but  appreciative  audience  at-  j 
tended  the  farewell  concert  by  the  Mun-  I 
icipal  Band  of  Havana  in  Symphony 
Hall  last  night.  The  march  numbers. 
L-amothe's  niadrigal  and  Chapi's  Moor-  i 
ish  serenade  in  particular  were  well  re-  I 
•  •eived.  Guillermo  AI.  Thomas  was  di-  | 
rector.  i 

Tlie  program  was: 

March   Chtvalerisquo,    Benoist;   over-  : 
''ire,  "Cleop.'itra,"  Jlantir.elli;  La  Mori  ] 
<i'.\se  tfrom  "Peer  Gynt").  Grieg;  Mad-  , 
rigal  (XV  Century),  Lamcthe;  last^  scene  ] 
from     "Adriana     Lecouvreur,"  Cilea; 
March  Militairc  No.  l.  Schubert;  scene, 
de   Martyrs   from    "Quo  Vadis,"  Non- 
5ues;   Jloorish   serenade,   Chapi;  inter- 
r'-ezzo    (from     "L'.\rIesicnno"),    Bizet;  I 
seenes  Pitto'-esqm  .s.  Massenet.  •  j 


-r^,  3.  /f.'- 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  fiom  his  poke. 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Says,  very  wisely,  "It  is  ten  o'clock." 

At  the  Watchmaker's 

He  stood  close  to  the  counter,  a 
va«ue,  inconsequential  man.  A  half- 
dozen  were  in  line;  on^  wishing  a  new 
ma.inspring;  another  ready  to  ask  why 
her  watch  tha.t  had  been  "thoroughly 
cleaned  and  put  in  good  order"  ths 
week  before  bad  suddenly  and  mockit.g- 
ly  stopped;  another  with  questions 
-ibout  the  hall  clock  at  home;  etch 
reidy  for  business  and  impatient.  Tae 
man  next  the  counter  handed  over  his 
wgtch  to  the  horologer  and  said  not  a 
vord.  The  horologer,  with  glass 
screwed  in  an  eye.  looked  at  the  watch, 
then  at  the  official  time-piece  and  back 
rigaln.  "It  hus  lost  twenty  seconds  in 
three  weeks."  A  fatuous  smile  -broke 
''lit  on  the  face  of  the  customer.  He 
•    I'l     "Twfi,fy  .«erond.s  in  three  week.';'" 


■  ;  ,  eating    this.    The  watc'i  I 

was  ,.  ijiisl'-d.  Again  was  heard 
"Twenty  seconds  in  three  weeks!  Only 
twenty  seconds  in  three  weeks:"  He 
laughed  aloud  in  triumph,  with  a  sense 
of  superiority  over  those  in  line.  And 
still  he  did  not  move.  He  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  weather,  past,  at 
the  .moment  and  to  come.  Then  there  | 
were  a  few  remarks  about  the  war.  In 
every  sentence  there  was  this  paren- 
thetical clause:  "Only  twenty  seconds 
in  three  weeks!"  The  watchmaker  was 
not  hurried.  To  him  time  was  appar- 
ently eternity.  But  in  th«  line  thsre 
was  shuffling  of  feet  coughing.  A 
woman  exclaimed:  "I  shall  lose  my 
train."  A  fat  man  groaned.  At  last 
the  watch  was  in  a  pocket.  At  last  tne 
owner  moved  towards  the  door.  As  le 
reached  It.  with  his  hand  on  the  knob, 
be  once  more  looked  at  the  clock, 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  laughed  a  low 
laugh;  and  again  was  heard:  "Only 
twenty  seconds  in  three  weeks!" 

Anecdotage. 

Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  who  has 
composed  much  highly  respectable  and 
correspondingly  dull  music,  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Pages  from  an  Unwritten  Di- 
ary," just  published.  The  book  con- 
tains anecdotes  more  or  less  entertain- 
ing. Thus  Henry  Irving  put  down  £200 
as  the  fee  for  the  music  of  "Becket," 
and  when  Stanford  refused  payment, 
raised  it  another  hundred  and  insisted. 
Once  when  Tennyson  visited  Cambridge 
its  famous  '34  port  was  brought  out  m 
his  honor.  "Tennyson,  after  his  custom, 
put  it  in  a  tumbler  and  added  hot  wa- 
ter, to  the  horror  of  his  hosts.  He 
heard  of  their  wounded  feelings,  and 
charged  me  to  tell  them  that  'Horace 
mixed  water  with  his  Falernian. 
There  is  one  story  that  has  pectjliar 
significance  today  in  London.  When 
the  Crimean  war  was  raging.  Chorley, 
who  was  the  author  of  a  play  then 
performing,  took  Douglas  Jerrold  to  see 
it    The  theatre  was  nearly  empty. 

"Chorley  Oooking  despairingly  round) 
—Ah,  Jerrold,  it's  the  war. 

"Jerrold— No,  Chorley,  it's  the  piece. 


Old  Falernian. 

Did  Horace  mis  water  with  his  old 
Falernian?  There  are  three  kinds  of 
Falernian:  the  Gauranian,  so*  named 
from  Mt  Gaurus  in  Campania,  famous 
for  its  vines,  and  this  wine  was  dry;  the 
Faastian,  which  was  mild,  and  the  Fa- 
lerniaJi  proper,  which  came  from  the 
region  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Massicus 
and  was  a  light  wine.  When  any  Faler- 
nian was  too  strong  it  was  the  custom 
to  put  honey  in  it  or  to  mix  it  with  the 
wine  of  Chios,  which  was  the  mildest  of 
all  foreign  wines.  (See  Horace,  Sat.  X. 
Book  1,  V.  24.1  'When  the  Falernian  was 
mixed  with  honey,  the  mixture  was 
called  "Mustum,"  according  to  some 
commentators,  and  it  was  drunk  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meal.  Horace  in  the 
second  Satire  of  the  second  book,  urg- 
ing the  excellencies  of  simple  fare  and 
plenty  of  exercise,  says  to  his  friend. 
"Go  strike  the  yielding  air  with  the 
quoit;  then  when  the  toil  has  beaten  out 
of  your  daintiness,  then  when  you  are 
dry  and  empty,  despise,  if  you  can,  plain 
food,  and  refuse  to  drink  any  mead, 
unless  made  of  the  best  wine  and 
honey."  Horace  frequently  alludes  t» 
Falernian,  but  in  only  one  instance  do 
we  find  a  reference  to  the  watering  of 
it:  "What  boy  with  speed  will  temper 
in  the  passing  brook  our  cups  of  fiery 
Falernian?"  But  Tennyson  w'ould  not 
have  argued  that  this  brook  was  "con- 
tinuous hot  water." 

Where  did  the  Abbe  Galiani  get  the 
idea  that  Falernian  was  a  ."sort  of 
liqueur,  a  compounded  drink? 

We  know  full  well  that  the  .'uncieiit^ 
mixed  water  with  certain  wines  Here 
is  a  delightful  passage  from  Plutarch's 
"Rules  for  the  Preservation  of  Healfn": 
"Water,  not  only  mingled  with  wine, 
but  if  it  be  drunk  by  itself,  between 
wine  and  water  together,  it  make?  tlie 
mingled  wine  the  less  hurtful;  W3  should 
accustom  ourselves  therefore  in  oar 
daily  diet  to  drink  two  or  three  glasses 
of  water,  which  will  allay  the  stionslh 
of  tlie  wine,  and  make  drinking  of 
water  familiar  to  our  body,  that  so  in 
a  case  of  necessity  it  may  not  be  looked 
on  as  a  stranger,  and  we  be  offended  at 
it."  But  the  wines  to  which  Pluisrch 
referred  were  heavier  and  stronger 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chian,  than 
those  of  Italy. 


Fortissimo. 

In  this  essay  of  Plutarch  there  is 
golden  counsel  for  all  those  discussing 
in  the  Porphyry  or  out  of  it  the  war,  its 
origin  and  its  conduct:  "'AH  passionate 
noise,  and  such  as  would  force  our  lungs, 
ought  to  be  avoided  ;  for  irregular  and 
violent  strains  of  our  voice  may  break 
something  within  us,  or  bring  us  into 
convulsions." 


John  P.  Lyman.  * 

When  John  P.  Lyman  was  a  bank 
clerk  he  was  famous  for  his  unfailing 
accuracy.  It  was  said  of  him  in  Lee, 
Higginson  &  Co.'s  office  that  he  never 
made  a  mistake.  This  characteristic  dis- 
tinguished him  in  his  calling  until  the 
end.  With  qualities  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess in  banking,  he  had  a  fine  taste  in 
art.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  critical 


arpreci.i:  "    ;i ii.l  ;.' 
statuar-. ,  i.ibiies.  iio  <i  -    ■■  / 

■  sionately  fond  of  orcliestral  music,  ana 
I  for  years  was  a  prominent  figure  in  tne 
I  first  balcony  of  Music  Hall  and  then 
I  Symphony  Hall.    Connected  for  many 
!  rears  w^th  *he  Cecilia  Society,  he  'was 
',  for  a  long  time  the  treasurer  of  the 
l!  Svnaphony  Orchestra.  His  likes  and  dis- 
i  likes   were   pronounced.    He  preferred 
!  Berlioz  to  Beethoven,  and  objected  to 
I  the  latter's  name  over  the  stage  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.   He  was  moved  equally  by 
!  Brahms  and  Tschaikowsky.  The  modern 
I  French  school  vexed,  him,  but  he  was 
favorably     inclined     toward  Richard 
Strauss.  Of  all  the  conductors  he  ranked 
Emil  Paur  the  highest.    Mr.  L>-man  s 
judgments  were  forcibly  expressed.  They 
were  always  honest;  they  were  often 
shrewd  and  sane. 

MISSLOPOKOVA 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Young 
Idea,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Ethel 
Watts  Mumford.  Produced  by  Harrison 
Grey  Piske. 

Mvron  Kendal  Thomas  V.  Emory 

t/jring  Addison  Aldrieh  Bowker 

Jack  .vddison,  alias  "•Smith" . .  Malcolm  Duncan 

Pike  France  Bendtsea 

Loui.*;  Arvid  Paulson 

William  William  B.  Moore 

Charles  Moreton  AViUiams 

Kavmond  Gregory  Kelly 

Walter  Wallace  Arvid  Paulson 

Mr.s.  .Mvron  Kendal  Eleanor  Gordon 

Kijphemia  Kenrial  t  Lydia  Lopokova 

.Mrs.  LoriDi  Addison  Olive  Temple 

Mrs.  Phelan  Kate  Jla.vhew 

Emily  Griswold  Aletha  Walters 

Lolo  Bey  Alice  Madison 

Three  years  ago  last  month  Miss 
Lopokova  danced  in  an  entertainment 
given  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  Mr. 
Volinine  was  the  chief  male  dancer  in 
the  ballet ;  the  Balalaika  Orchestra 
played  and  there  was  a  quartet  of  Rus- 
sian singers.  Miss  Lopokova  then  fasci- 
nated the  spectators  by  her  youth,  grace 
and  expressive  dancing'. 

Although  she  had,  young  as  she  was, 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  dancer,  -=lie 
had  the  ambition  to  be  an  actres-s.  Site 
studied  English. 

The  play  in  which  she  now  appears 
has  been  seen  in  Buffalo  and  Syracuse. 
It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  old  conven- 
tions and  devices,  ultra-modern  ideas  put 
in  the  mouth  of  an  ultra-modern  girl. 
Socialistic  views,  lines  that  now  belong 
to  comedy  and  now  to  farce  ;  a  flimsy, 
superficial  piece,  nevertheless  entertain- 
in except  for  the  long  scene  between 
the  Addisons  in  the  third  act:  amusing 
by  reason  of  the  naivete  of  Euphemia 
and  the  capital  acting  of  Miss  Mayhew 
as  Mrs.  Phelan  :  engrossing  by  reason 
of  the  impersonation  of  Euphemia  by 
Miss  Lopokova,  who  is  delightful  in 
speech,  facial  expression,  gesture  and 
the  dance.  Without  her  the  play  might 
easily  be  a  thing  of  naught.  Willi  her, 
it  is  well  worth  »5eing. 

For  she  is  a  pleasing  apparition,  lier 
simplicity  is  unaffected.  Never  self- 
conscious,  she  is  quietly  and  artistically 
mistress  of  every  situation.  With  a 
slight  accent  that  gives  piquancy  to  any 
commonplace  line  and  italicizes  lines 
that  in  themselves  are  original,  satiri- 
cal, witty,  she  delivers  them  with  a 
significance  that  more  experienced  ac- 
tresses to  whom  the  English  language 
is  a  birthright  might  well  envy.  Her 
girlishness  .suggests  the  dawn  of  worri- 
anhood.  Her  innocence  is  neither  silli- 
ness nor  ignorance.  .Trained  in  a  severe 
sihool  as  an  expressive  dancer,  her 
face  and  gestures  arc  eloquent. 

The  dances  that  are  introduced  with 
some  show  of  reason  in  the  ballroom 
scene  give  opportunity  for  a  display 
of  her  acknowledged  art,  but  no  one 
should  infer  that  the  play  is  constructed 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  her 
as  a  dancer. 

It  seems  that  Euphemia,  motherless, 
wa.-i  t;ent  by  her  father  to  a  learned 
professor,  a  deep  thinker,  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  man  of  advanced  ideas.  From 
him  slie  learned  to  speak  several  lan- 
guages, socialistic  theories,  eugenics, 
sex-hygiene,  dancing,  the  use "  of  the 
piano  and  strange  \  iews  about  marriage. 
The  eminent  professor's  daughter  was 
.somewhat  emancipated,  having  children, 
whom  she  lo\ed.  but  no  husband,  for 
it  would  be  tiresome,  she  thought,  to 
have  a  man  always  about  the  house. 

Euphemia,  returning  to  her  home  at 
Southampton.  L.  I.,  finds  her  father 
married  again  to  a  snobbish,  climbing, 
hard-faced  woman,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Phelan.  The  excellent  Mrs.  Phelan  had 
been  a  cook,  and  a  good  cook.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  a  successful  jockey.  The 
stepmother  is  shocked  by  Euphemia's 
dress,  frank  opinions,  behavior.  She  is 
incensed  when  she  learns  that  Euphe- 
mia is  a  friend  of  one  "Smith,"  who 
had  also  been  a  pupil  of  tlie  eminent 
German  professor. 
!!    Now  "Smith"  is  really  the  son  of  Mr. 

.Addison,  a  rich,  cold,  stern  man,  whose 
;  workmen  have  struck.  The  boy,  being 
I  a  Socialist,  had  run  away;  returning, 
his  mother  conceals  him.  How  Mrs. 
I  Kendal  abused  Euphemia;  how  Mr. 
i|  Kendal  showed  himself  to  be  a  weak- 
i  kneed  ass:  how  Mrs.  Phelan  befriended 
;  Euphemia.  and  at  last  there  was  "a 
1  happy  ending" — all  this  must  be  seen 
i  and  heard. 

Miss  Mayhew  was  very  funny  as  the 
I  ex-cook.     Miss   Gordon  played   in  an 
1  angular,  rigid  matmer  the  part  of  Mrs. 
I  Kendal,  who  was  as  hard  as  a  bag  of 
nails.    The  others  in  the  company  were 
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adequate.  Conventj*>n,al  parts  were 
played  in  aJt  approipcfateiy  conventional 

j  manner.  V.'-.'*  .  ' 

;     Miss    Lopokova,    for    iRr  refreshing 
simplicity,   grace  and   personal  charm 

!  should    be    seen.  •  She    gives    life  and 

j  verisimilitude  to  a  part  that  played  by 

1  another  might  jeasily  seem  wildly  ex- 

j  travagant. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  greatl: 

i  pleased.     Applause    was    hearty    and ; 

I  laughter  was  constant.  j 

jSCHAFFERTOPS 
B.  F.KEITH'S  BILL 

■ '  Ivester  Scharte:  is  a  very  li^rge  part 
Miis  week's  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  The- 
.itK.     He  has  long  been  brogrammed 
as  a  whole  show  in  himself    and  li 
demonstrated  to  a  large  audience  la> 
night    a   wonderful   versaiiiity    in  hi 
ability  to  entertain.    He  has  a  ^ufficien 
assortment  uf  acts  to  present  an  entii 
vaTideville  program,  w-ith  Ahe  as.sistan' 
only  of  his   three  sisters  wh  .  Are  on 
the  stage  at  times  in  minor  parts. 

.Amid  luxurious  stage  jettingE  Schaf- 
fer  appears  as  a  card  and  coin  manipu- 
lator, giving  a  number  of  the  sleight- 
of  hand  trick.s  of  the  professi'.'nal,  and 
I  dc-ng  them  all  with  ainaatng  grace  and 
ease.  Then  he  rapidly  paints  a  land- 
scape. 

Hardly  has  the  applause  subsided 
when  Schaffer  reappears  as  a  .lapanes^e 
ju^-'gler  and  handling  wands,  balls  and 
other  paraphernalia  with  all  'he  confi- 
dence and  accuracy  of  an  O-iertal.  His 
work  upon  his  high  scirool  horses  or 
w-ith  his  troupe  of  trained  dogs,  most 
of  them  fox  terriers,  is  scaa'cely  less 
woi  derful.  , 
As  a  marksman  Schaffer  can  shoot 
the  ace  from  a  card,  a  small  globe  from 
the  top  of  a  bottle  and  perform  man; 
similar  feats  lequiring  practical  perfer 
tion  with  the  rifle.  As  a  musician  \f 
gave  a  Choijin  selection  on  the  violin, 
next  blos.soming  out  as  an  English  min- 
strel. He  concludes  his  full  hour  on  the 
stage  with  a  demonstration  of  muscular 
strength  and  agility  during  which  lie 
handles  iieavy  balls  as  though  little 
heavier  than  the  ball  of  similar  size  he 
had  used  while  playing  the  part  of  the 
juggler.  .Vltogether  it  is  a  great  act  by 
a  wonderful  artist. 

Of  the  acts  preceding  Schaffer's  ap- 
pearance. Madden  and  Fitzpatrick  in  the 
latteT^s  playlet  entitled  "The  Turn  of 
the  Tie  "  were  encored  several  times,  and 
well  deserved  the  applause.  Foster  Ball 
and  Ford  West,  another  team  always 
well  received  at  Keith's,  have  with  them 
a  quaint  character  sketch  in  "Since  the 
Days  of  '61." 

Johnny  Dooley  and  Yvette  Rugel,  late  | 
stars  of  "The  House  Waimers,"  sing  and  1 
dance  well.    H.  Bart  McHugh  presents ! 
in    "The    Dream    Pirates,"   a  musical 
sketch  introducing  a  number  of  good 
looking  .girls.    The  Gypsy  trio  of  oper- 
atic singers  and  Roxy  LaRocca,  virtuoso 
of  the  harp  conclude  the  progrum. 

Next  week  Miss  Eva  Tangnay  will  be 
the  star  of  the  bill. 

Performance  of  "La  Traviata"j 
at  Boston  Theatre  Is 

Cancelled.  I 


j  Greatly  to  the  dl.=!appointmcnt  of  the 
audience  that  assembled  to  hear  "La 
Traviata"  at  the  Boston  Theatre  last 

I  night,  the  pei^ormance  was  cancelled. 

I  The  wonld-be  patrons  of  Boston's  lat- 
est grand  opera  project  were  told  by 
Lindsay  Morison  that  there  would  be  no 
performance  because  of  circumstances 
over  which  the  management  had  no  con- 
trol. 

These  present  were  invited  to  apply, 
the  bos  office  for  a  refund  of  th\ 
money,  and  to  watch  the  daily  papa 
for  an  announcement  of  the  date  of  t\ 
next  performance,   whicii  he  said,  li 
doubt  would  take  place  within  a  fe^ 
days.  \ 

At  City  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  it 
was  said  Mayor  Curley  has  appealed  to 
the  public  for  subscriptions  to  guarantee  l 
the  continuance  of  the  new  operatic  i 
venture. 

"A  crisis  is  at  hajid."  he  is  quoted  as 
saying.  "Either  immediate  financial  aid 
must  be  forthcoming  or  the  compan.\- 
must  disband  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
many  artists,  musicians  and  employes, 
a  lajrgc  number  of  whom  live  In  Boston! 

"A  number  of  great  civic  orgajiizations 
are  already  moving  in  behalf  of  the 
compa.ny,  but  this  wan  take  many  dayt. 
The  question  of  opera  or  no  opera  for 
Boston  this  winter  is  but  a  matter  or 
hours.    I  truEt  that  public-spirited  citi- 
zens will  notify  me  that  they  stand  I 
ready  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  do  | 
their  sliare,  which  in  this  instance  for-  ', 
tunately  is  not  excessive." 
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\RK    thi:atrr  — 

i)la\  In  three  ii-ls',  b> 
: ;. .  Cast: 
 WIIU«m  r.  C«rl.  tni 

  I..'>V  lT.:l. 

■II. '...'.v.... J.  Mv. 
<  Irr  

.  .  .'.".'.".*..'.'»'.'.".".".'.  K   II  .r 

 Belly  Bariil. 

lUot  Marlon   niim.  r 

..1  Mabel  r„l,or.I 

 S^Ulti  Ciibhnian 

nrliires  of  all  sorts  and 
■'      prinro  of  counter- 
ially  lold  that  Tnclc 
•  .iits  are  hard<>r  oven 
■  lo  earn,   but  Jackson 

'tcr,  and  In  a  Ions  and  success- 
• of  crime,  has  never  once  been 
1  with  the  soou.s.    His  biUs  would 
■  ivc  the  r'nlted  States  treasury  and 

•  '  "t  is  as  hard  to  locate  a,s  a  Ger- 

-loss  station  In  the  Maine  woods. 
•  n   the  play  opens,  however.  Ives 
is  only  loo  ready  to  find  someone  witli 
an    unblemished    reputation    who  can 
'  ■  -otiate   the   product   of   his  printing 
In  Stephen  Baird.  a  mininj;  pro- 

•  r  whose  .securities  are  waste  paper, 
!  who  is  in  love  f>esides,  lie  tliinlis  lie 

found  the  very  man. 

The  unique  point  in  the  story  is  that 
the  joint  plan  work.s  without  a  crini- 
being  committed.  The  bills  are  seen  ly- 
intr  on  Kaird's  desk — he  in  known  to  bt 
busy  with  a  mining  scheme — the  news 
spreads  that  .since  there  is  money  in  the 
office  there  must  be  ;Told  in  thV  mine, 
and  Ihe  two  partners  are  floated  Into 
permanent  prosperity  on  Jackson  IVes"S 
stage  money.  The  working  out  of  Ives's 
elaborate  plans,  and  the  baffling  of  the 
police  by  a  trick  that  is  as  orig-inal  as  It 
looks  simple,  make  up  a  play  that  has 
not  a  dull  moment.  The  love  story  is 
pretty  and  discreet. 

Mr.  Craig  played  the  part  of  the 
trickster  Jves  witn  zest  and  humor,  and 
Mr.  Carleton  as,  Baird  was  no  less 
humorous  in  his  bewilderment  at  the 
liRhtning:  decisions  of  his  ill  assorted 
partner  in  finance.  Mr.  Hawley  gave 
color  and  character  to  the  role  of  Sidney 
Rosenthal. 

Miss  Betty  Bamlcoat.  a  new  comer  to 
Castle  Square,  played  Grace  Tyler, 
Stephen's  sweetheart,  prettily,  and  Miss 
Mabel  Colcord  was  a  fittingly  worldly 
ambitious  mother. 

The  play  next  week  win  be  "The 
Thief." 

KNEISELS  GIVE 
FIRST  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  last  evening 
in  Stelnert  Hall  the  first  concert  of  its 
SDth  season.  Mr.  Letz,  the  second  violin, 
is  detained  in  Germany  for  military 
duty.  Uis  place  was  taken  by  Samuel 
Gardner,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Kneisel.  The 
andience  of  good  size  gave  the  quartet 
a  warm  welcome  and  applauded  heartily  \ 
the  performance.  The  program  was  as ' 
follows:  Schumann,  Quartet  in  A  major,, 
op.  41,  No.  C:  Kodaly.  Quartet  in  C  ■ 
major,  op.  3  (first  time  here) ;  Jlozart, ' 
Qtjartet  In  E  flat  major  (K.  4.S). 

The  ICneisels  gave  a  very  beautiful 
performance  of  Schumann's  music, ' 
wliich  was  played  in  a  truly  romantic 
apirit.  The  performance  was  chacter- 
l»ed  by  a  tine  appreciation  of  rhythm; 
by  a  marked  sense  of  proportion;  by  a 
eophony  that  was  missed  in  the  quar- 
tet^s  concerts  last  season,  when  tone 
was  too  often  forced;  and  above  all  by 

'the  fullest  sympathy  with  Schumann's 
tender  sentiment,    wistful  melancholy, 

'the   broodlnii   that  seldom   breaks  out 

'into  rage  or  d'>fi.T.nie,  the  intimate  con- 

_  fessinns  of  a  .'-cnsilive  soul. 
.  The    mj.^ic    itself   again    worlied  its 

J;  pell.  When  Clara  Scliumann  first 
leard  tne  li.ree  quartets  of  her  hus- 

'.)and  she  wondered  again  at  his  genius; 
1  she  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  until 
,  she  heard  them  she  liad  found  quartet 
music  a  bore.  Devoted  Clara !  But 
I  this  time  her  wifely  judgment  was  not 
at  fault.  It  may  be  true  that  many  of 
the  pages  sound  as  though  they  had 
first  of  all  been  thought  out  for  the 
piano  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
strings.  This  matters  not ;  the  music, 
which  is  the  expressica  of  the  musings 
of  a  rarely  poetic  nature.  Is  there ;  it 
sounds.  Only  w^hen  the  composer  is 
deliberatelv  contrapuntal  is  there  a 
break  in  the  spell,  for  Schumann  was 
a  belated  contrapuntist.  Nor  is  the 
finale  with  its  persistent  and  rather 
commonplace  motive  fully  equal  to  the 
preceding  movements. 

The  Kneisels  gave  a  brilliant  perform  • 
ance  of  Kodaly's  quartet,  which  for  the 
most  part  sounded  like  a  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  gone  wrong.  It  is  irritating 
music.  The  hearer  soon  suspect."  the 
composer  of  wishing  to  startle  at  any 
cost.  The  musical  contents  are*  not  of 
much  worth.  The  treatment  of  the 
themes  is  sensational.    W.  S.  Gilbert  in 


one  of  1 1.0 
who  w.i.-- 

He  became  a  icrniile  tjore  anJ  his  ti'ick.^ 
after  a  time  fell  Hut.  So  it  is  with  the 
music  of  this  quartet.  Extravaefance, 
license  that  turriB  into  Ucentiousnes.^,  can 
be  pardoned  in  music  that  in  spite  of 
undue  enthusiasm  or  too  pronounci-U  de- 
sire to  111-  oi  i.,'inal  nevertlieless  moves  or 
thrills  the  iic  in  r.  In  this  quartet  there 
Is  an  abuse  of  the  pizzicato,  an  abuse  of 
ethereal  pianissimo  passages,  continual 
unrest,  a  laboring,  a  straining.  It  i.-<  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  accuse  a  composer  of 
insincerity  ;  the  reproach  in  this  Instance 
Bay  be  unjust;  but  Mr.  Kodaly's  friends 
should  reason  with  lilm,  and  If  he  pro\  c 
Intructable,  put  him  in  some  cool,  quiet 
retreat  where  he  may  consider  his  ways 
and  study  thoughtfully  quartets  by 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  chamber  music  by 
Boccherini. 

One  of  the  quarters  that  Mozart  dedi- 
cated to  Haydn  served  as  a  poultice  to 
the  nerves  rasped  by  Kodaly. 

The  second;  concert  of  the  series  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  1. 

Walt  Whitman,  linding  tiie  genius  o£ 
the  United  States  in  the  common  people, 
spoke  of  "the  ter.-ibie  significance  of 
their  elections,"  and  "the  President's 
taking  off  his  hat  to  them,  not  they  to 
him,"  as  unrhymed  poetry.  'That  was 
nearly  60  years  ago.  Today  'Whitman 
might  speak  of  "the  terrible  indifference 
toward  elections,"  especially  on  me  part 
of  tiiose  who  should  be  the  most  vigilant 
in  rho  in  and  election  of  candidates. 


goes  faf""  to  explu;: 
'     •    ■  •      •iiiil  the  bullying  of  the  i;.  p.- 
cal  German  soldier.     Bo.xing  kills  the 
bully,  eats  away  conceit  and  leaves  the 
full-blooded  man." 


O   We  Don't  Know. 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 

In  as  much  as  ex-Gov.  Long  now 
makes  no  note  of  the  anniversaries  of 
his  birth  and  wishes  nobody  else  to  do 
so,  isn't  it  stupid  for  the  Boston  news- 
papers, every  time  the  anniversary- 
comes  round,  to  call  the  fact  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  ex-Gov- 
emor  must  think  the  Boston  news- 
papers chumps — and  perhaps  he  is  right. 

E  PLURIBUS  UNUM. 

Boston  Nov.  1. 


In  Lower  Case. 

The  non-capitalization  of  the  first  let- 
ter of  a  surname  has  led  several  to  an- 
swer Miriam  Lowell's  letter,  which  was 
published  in  this  column  last  Monday. 
.\s  the  "World  Wags: 

Miriam  Lowell  will  find  her  "Miss 
ffarringdon  and  Jfr.  ffoulkes"  in  Mrs 
Gaskell's  "Cranford,"  chapter  VII  ,  only 
•■he  was  "Mrs.  ffarlngdon.  "  a  widow. 

HENRIETTA  KXOWLES. 

Cambridge,  Nov.  2. 


the  World  Wags: 
A  correspondent  asks  ^\hc^e  she  hasl 
•'read  of  some  one  who  bad  a  cousin,'  a 
Miss  ffaringdon,  whose  family  wrotej 
their  name  that  way  because  they  had 
hpRun  to  x.'ritP  it  beforo  capital  letters 
were  inverted. "  A?,  this  explanation, 
w  herevor  it  may  have  been  read,  is 
<  rroneous,  .r.ay  I  be  allowed  to  point  out 
the  correct  explanation?  In  the  script 
of  the  17th  century  and  earlier,  an  upper 
'case  (or  capital)  F  was  often  written  as 
"ft"  I  or  two  lower  case  fs).  Hence  the 
forms  "frarrin_?don"  or  "Ffarringdon" 
are  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  A.  M. 
Boston.  Ni'v.  2. 

Does  "A.  TI."  thinK  for  a  moment  that 
Mrs.  Gaskeil  and  Miriam  Lowell  ac- 
cepted thei.-  explanation  seriously ?— Ed. 


Quahaug. 

A  correspor.dent  in'  loses  an  advertise 
ment  of  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln's  new- 
navel  Thi.i  advertisement  makes  an 
astonishing  statcnent:  "  'Quahau 
which  is  Yankee  for  c.lar:!."  Our  corre- 
spondent a.jds:  '*V>niat  MVS  the  sa^e  of 
Clamport  io  thaf^"  Wt-  do  not  know 
where  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  at  pres- 
ent, but  w-hat'  could  he  say?  He  could 
jonly  sputter. 

,  Another's  Hand. 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

Tes,  as  jou  say,.  "An  annotated  cata- 
logue of  memoirs  and  other  books  bear- 
ing the  names  of  those  who  did  not 
write  them  would  be  agreeable  read- 
ing." One  such  book  is  "Reminiscences 
and  Anecdotes  of  Daniel  Webster.  By 

'^{er  Harvey."     Not  a  word  of  that  , 
■book  was  written    by  Peter    Harvey.  I 
With  the  exception  of  the  preface,  the  : 
book  was  written  by  the  late  George  : 
Makepeace  Tow-Ie.  as  Mr.  Tow^le  him- 
self told  me.    The  preface  was  written 
by  some  clerg\-man.  so  Mr.  Towle  told 
me.     Mr.   Towle  gave  me  the  clergy- 
man's name,  and  I  think  that  I  made 
a  memorandum  of  it  at  the  time;  if  so, 
probably  I  now  have  the  memorandum  ' 
somewhere,  but  if  I  have  it.  I  don't  I 
know  where  to  look  for  It.    LAMBDA.  ] 
Boston. 


Historical. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
.peace-loving  Kmperor  William,  visiting 
j Jerusalem,  picached  a  sermon  on  the 
1  Mount  of  Olives. 


Anecdote  for  the  Day. 

Dr.  Hawkins  of  Oriel  was  a  provost 
never  happv  unless  ho  could  find  fault 
with  every  undergraduat'  who  came  be- 
fore him.    The  record  of  attendance  at 
chapel  was  al  .vays  on  his  table.  Mward 
King,  afterward  bishop  of  Lincoln,  camel 
to  him.    Looking  at  the  table,  the  provost ! 
.said:    "f  ooscrvc,  Mr.  King,  that  you 
havo   never    missed    a    single    chapel.  ' 
morning  or  evening,  during  the  whole 
term."     Instead  of  praising  King,  the 
provost  add  ?d:    "I  musr  wai-n  yon!  Mr 
King,  that  even  too  regular  attendance 
at  chapel  may  degenerate  into  formal- 
ism." 

Pious  Germans. 
If  the  Emperor  William  preached  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  and  also  at  the 
dedication  of  the  German  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  in  Jerusalem,  think  what  he 
could  do  In  Westminster  Abbe.v.  He 
would  run  the  whole  service.  Busch, 
who  spied  about  Bismarck's  room,  when 
the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  meet  Na- 
poleon IlL  after  Sedan,  found  on  the 
floor  a  copy  of  "Dally  Watchwords  and 
Texts  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  for ' 
1870,"  and  on  the  violet  stand,  "Daily  J 
Spiritual  Refreshment  for  Believing 
Christians."  which  Hismarck  was  ac- 
customed to  read  at  night. 


Not  Handy  with  Fists. 

Mr.  B.  Bennison,  -writing  for  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  London,  about  the  value  of 
boxing,  thinks  it  a  significant  fact  that 
the  German  soldier  does  not  like  bo.xing, 
never  did  like  it.  nor  does  the  German 
nation  like  it.  "Germany  has  not  pro- 
duced a  boxer  of  note.  France  has  be- 
.conie  pro'.iflo  in  boxers;  Belgium  has 
;  Demlen  and  others  are  coming  along. 
In  virile  sports,  .such  as  Rugby  football 
and  boxing,  Germany  has  never  won 
distinction;  she  makes  no  pretence  at 
accomplishment  in  either  of  them.  She 
i  w-ill  have  none  of  them;  they  h\irt. 

German  will  lift  weights,  make  much 
I  of  gymnastics,  but  a  game  which  brings 
I  men  to  grips  in  a  good,  hard,  gruelling 
i  fight  i.--  not  relished  by  him.   And  such 


What  a  womaa  wants  is  oot  so  mncli  a 
man  who  wUl  rescnc  her  from  a  hoosc  on 
(  6re  so  ranch  as  n  man  who  will  be  pleasant 
and  patient  continually  when  the  house  stands | 
monotonously  as  It  does.    Wbst  you  want  is] 
a  man  who  ivill  be  always  agreeable  rather 
than  occasionally  heroic.    It  is  pitiful  to  eee 
a  woman  who  has  married  a  past  or  potential  , 
hero   looking   across   at   hUn,    during  dinner, 
and  wondering  why  heroes  are  (apparently)  so 
cross,  so  silent,  so  fond  of  whiskey,  and  so 
giTen  to  the  wearing  of  huge  hobnailed  boots  [ 
about  the  bouse. 

An  Old  Catalogue. 

The  last  number  of  Notes  and  Queries 
leceived  from  London  di&ousses  the  li- 
brary of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  which  was 
not  sold  until  1711.  The  catalogue,  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  -writer,  Mr.  M. 
Letts,  is  full  of  "surprises."  "There  are 
books  on  theology,  astrology,  alchemy 
and  magic;  catalogues  of  auction  sales; 
books  on  Egyptian  plants  and  medicines; 
a  treaUse  on  potable  gold;  dictionaries; 
a  work  on  bills  of  exchange;  acts  of 
Parliament;  books  on  seamanship,  travel, 
coins  and  medals;  a  description  of  the 
Grand  Signlor's  seraglio,  and  a  tract  on 
the  fall  of  purple  rain  at  Brussels  in 
1G47."  Why  should  the  catalogue  sur- 
prise any  one  that  has  read  Sir  Thomas's 
"Religio  Medici"  and  "Vulgar  Errors"? 
We  should  hke  to  read  one  booK  men- 
tioned in  the  catalogue;  Daniel  Becik- 
her's  "mssertaOo  de  Cultrtvoro  Prus- 
slaco,"  bat  our  Latin  is  shaky,  very 
bhaky.  In  this  volume  Beckher  gives  an 
account  of  a  patient  who  had  swallowed 
a  knife  ten  inches  long.  At  last  a 
powder  of  loadstone  was  applied;  the 
tnife  was  attracted  to  a  convenient  situ- 
ation and  then  cut  oot.  The  patient  re- 
covered and  in  1636  was  in  rude  health 
at  Lansberg  in  Prussia.  Mr.  John  Eve- 
lyn in  1641  saw  this  kntte  at  Leyden  and 
tnade  a  note  in  his  diary:  "Amongst  a 
great  variety  of  otner  things,  I  was 
shown  the  knife  newly  taken  out  of  a 
drunken  Dutchman's  guts,  by  an  In- 
cision In  his  side,  after  it  had  sUpped 
trom  his  fingers  Into  his  stomach.  The 
pictures  of  the  chlrugcon  and  his  pa- 
tient, both  Uving.  were  there."  But 
Evelyn  heard  and  saw  many  strange 
things  as  a  traveller.  Near  Haerlem  or 
In  that  town  a  cottage  was  shown  in 
which  a  wo:nan  dwelt  who  had  been  I 
married  to  her  25th  husband,  "and,  being- 
now  a  -widow,  was  prohibited  to  marry 
In  future;  yet  it  coulii  not  be  proved  that 
she  had  ever  made  away  with  any  of 
her  husbands,  thougn  the  suspicion  had 
brought  her  divers  times  to  trouble." 

For  that,  indceij,  -we  complahi,  is  the  sort 
of  looking  man  a  woman  "depends  upon." 
We  meet  blm  tiom  time  to  time  and  Ond  him 
exceedingly  boring.  His  clothes— heroic 
clothes— are  of  tlie  loose-Jacket,  clod  hopping 
type  and  he  smokes  dreadful  old  pipes.  He 
obTloosIy  despises  such  things  as  pleasant 
talk  pictures,  books,  flowers,  and  he  likes 
animals  only  in  so  far  as  they  help  him  to 
kill  other  animals.  He  is  the  sort  of  man 
who  keeps  dead  things  In  a  glass  case.  Uc  Is 
no  use  whaterer  for  ordinary  lite,  btill.  in  a 
fire    

Red  Rain  Augury. 

Of  course.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  -was  in- 
terested in  the  fall  of  purple  rain  at 
Brussels.  Red  rain  fell  at  Gibraltar  a 
year  ago  last  month,  and  Mr.  W.  de  Kcr- 
lor,  chairman  of  the  Occult  Club  in  Lon- 


don, rushed  into  ; 

I  of  1900  he  was  living  in  the 

i  Cannes  kno-n  n  as  La  Croix  d 
In  which  acres  of  flower-produci 
are  under  glass,  and  there  we 
many  showers  of  red  rain.  'Thei|<lisas 
troua  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee  hafipejied 
about  that  time.  In  April,  19&I,wd  in 
the  middle  of  "a  fine  sunshiny  dwT pelt- 
ing rain  of  'blood'  from  a  'cloudless'  sky 
covered  the  whole  glass  area  with  a  thin 
layer  of  'red'  sand.  •  •  •  A  few  months 

,  later  Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  died." 

'This  led  a  scoffer  signing  herself.  ".V 
Londoner,"  to  a  reply.  We  quote  i  lip- 
plnss  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gauette  of  a  yf.ir 
arc,  which  we  thoughtfully  prescr\c.| 
for  use  in  time  of  trouble.  The  scoi'i.  r 
began  by  saying  that  Mr.  de  Kerlor  s 
leUer  "affords  another  Instauce  of  hoW; 

-  ) 

simpletons  can  be  gulled  into  believing 
any  string  of  nonsense  rattled  out  by  | 
those  who  pose  as  very  learned  seers."  i 
He  quoted  Mr.  de  Kerlor  as  saying  this 
Uivicra  'Tjlood"  rain  fell  in  April,  19(n,  as 
an  augury  of  the  death  of  Victoria,  "a 
few  months  later."  But  ati  Victoria 
\^died  on  Jan.  22,  1901,  "the  Occult  Club 
.  ougf  t  to  insist  upon  her  death  having 
[  been  an  augury  of  a  fall  of  reddish  Sa- 
haran  sand  on  the  Uivicra  tiirce  months 
later."  There  is  a  parting  kick:  "This 
Is  certainly  not  the  age  of  reason  if  such 
twaddle  about  sand  Is  regarded  favora- 
bly by  any  person  In  a  civilized  com- 
munity." 

When  rain  feU  at  The  Hague  in  1670 
and  ditches  and  lakes  were  full  of 
"blood,"  there  was  wild  alarm,  although 
a  physician  found  the  coloration  due  to 
swarms  of  tiny  red  animals.  Not  long 
afterward  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV. 
overran  the  Netherlands,  and  the-  "blood 
rain"  was  recollected,  as  prophetic. 


Does  this  strong  man,  this  clod-hopping, 
mighty,  silent  man— does  he  turn  op  finely  In 
a  Arc?    W«  sincerely  hope  so.  for  her  sake; 

otherwise,  she  wlU  Indeed  baTe  made  a  bad 
bargain  of  it  It  is  best  to  forter  and  keep 
alive  her  Ulnslon  abotit  the  Are.  Perhaps 
one  will  come  some  day,  and  then  she  will 
be  able  to  trinmph  over  all  the  other  women 
who  merely  married  nice  men  who  talk  pleas- 
antly at  dinner.  These  poor  cr<:attlrcs  will 
then  be  seen  running  for  safety:  while  he, 
her  brave  husband-hero,  wlli  be  carrying  the 
women  in  Oiclr  nIghtKO-wns  out  of  windows 
down  fire  escapes,  and  dashing  back  into  the 
smoke  aud  the  flames  for  more  nightgowns. 

Travelling  Companions. 

We  know  what  books  Mr.  Roosevelt 
took  with  him  Into  the  jungles  of  Africa. 
We  know  what  books  he  recently  took 
with  him  into  the  "golden,  remote  wUd 
West."  Whether  he  read  them  is  Im- 
material. Yesterday  we  noted  that  Bis- 
marck in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  car- 
ried a  devotional  book  for  bedroom  read- 
ing. When  Napoleon  went  to  Egypt  he 
took  a  library  with  him.  Some  of  the 
volumes  were  suraptuotisly  bound — not 
In  pigskin.  His  companions  were  Osslan. 
Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  Rouaseau's  "Tle- 
loise" — Harlltt,  who  worshipped  Napo- 
leon, was  nevw  weary  In  pralshig  Rot»- 
seac's  romance — Plutarch's  Lives,  Ar- 
rlan's  "Alexander, "  RaynaTs  "Philo- 
sophical History  of  the  Two  Indies." 
The  section  classified  as  "Politick  in- 
cluded the  Bible,  the  Koran,  the  Vedas 
and  the  works  of  Montesquieu.  One  of 
the  most  delightful  and  human  episodes 
In  Napoleon's  life  was  his  conversation 
with  Goethe  about  the  pernicious  Influ- 
ence of  "The  Sorrows  of  Werther."  But 
what  does  the  Emperor  William  read  to- 
day, as  he  rushes  frantically  from  bound- 
ary to  boundary  of  Germany?  The  tyran- 
nical jailer  in  Charles  Reade's  "Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend"  was  roused  to  hot 
Indignation  and  horrid  curses  by  the  in- 
humanities described  in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 


Mrs.  Phelan,  admirably  impersonated 
by  Miss  Mayhew  at  the  HoUis  Street 
Theatre,  likens  two  liqueurs  to  the  col- 
ored and  illuminated  bottles  in  an  apoth- 
ecary's shop.  Robert  lyouis  Stevenson 
had  a  friend,  one  Walter  Ferrier,  who 
"had  a  romantic  affection  for  all  phar- 
macies, and  the  bottles  in'  the  windo-v^ 
were  for  him  a  poem.  He  said  once  that 
he  knew  no  pleasure  like  driving  through 
a  lamp-lit  city  waiting  for  the  chem- 
ists to  go  by."  It  appears  that  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco  has  a  similar  taste.  On 
his  last  visit  to  Casablanca  he  tool< 
away  with  him  green,  blue  and  red  jar.-^ 
that  he  had  purchased  at  apothecarj 
shops. 

Better  to  have  for  ajm  the  permanent  i'  i 
the  occasional,   the  habitual  than   the  hrr 
Wise  to  be  like  the  dear  old  I'Yench  Jtd.v. 
the  age  of  p<'rffct  manners,  who.  when  t.  ■ 
t>egged   her  to  let   them   hriog  her  a  k:- 
war  hero  for  prescnlation,  asked  of  him  i 
trary  to   the  general   spirit  of   tli»  Ilocr 
hostess)    not    "How    many    battles  ha.' 
fought?"   hut   simply    "Is   he    nice?  !s 
amiable?— cBt-ll    almable?"     That,  from 
point  ot  view,  waa  the  important.   She  did  inH 
want  sabres  In  her  ralon;  it  cxisteil  for  talk. 
Aud  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  woiiiHM 
who    marries.      \.'  t    it    ho    amlnblllly-  est. 11 
almahleS     If  women   muft  depend  upon  men 
let  them  depond  u|Mn  thorn  lathor  for  plCM« 
ant  talk  at  diom  r  aud  continii.il  lovlnp  kind, 
uess  than  for  o<->-a!iionsl  re.«:ulng  pmwr.v^  out 
of  Baioca,  kerolcs,  slleace,  sad  Wf 
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and  Surprises, 


at  the  t 


"The  hoiirc  of  fnftblonoble  playsoerS'"' 

— I'ost 

Kliot  St.      Oxford  2075. 
Eves.  8:10.     Tliui'S.  &  Sat.  a:10 

EXTRA  MAT. 

CHRISriAS  PAY 


SCOLLA' 
SQUARE 

BiOi^KST,  LONOKHT  ANJ>  JJKST  SHOW 
IN  (atEATER  BOxSrON 

OLYiWPJA  STOCK  CO. 

WALTER,  FBWIER  a  BARRETT 

III   the  One-Ai:t  PUiylct, 

"BLOOO  IVS©NEY" 


I"''  No. 


'Til. 


Tuos.  &  Wed.  Story 
Perpetual  Glare" 


"THE  CHRISTMAS  DREAM" 

DfB<Tiplivfl  J'-cstival  hy 
EICHAKD  HK>-RY  W.IRRKN  ON  THE 

 <;REAT  pipe  OKO.IN  

IXC  VAUDEnLLE   AND  1  E" 

ItJ  PHOTO  PLAV  l-EATLRtS  lO 
CoptlnuouB  9:30  A.  M.  to  10:30  P  M. 

SELECT  CONCERT  TONIGHT 

ONE    BI<:    SHOW— 7    TO   tO:30   P.  M. 


CHfilSTlAS  BAZAAR 

I-OK  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 

wifiois  m  mfmm 

OF  THE 

Ballroom  of  HOTEL  SOMERSET,  Boston 

Monday,  Diec,  31,  from  2  to  6  P.  ar. 
The   Bands   from   the  German 
Steamers    Will  Play. 
ADMISSION  35  CENTS 

Contributions  of  articles  foc^tfae  tables 
may  be  seDt  to  Mrs.  Ton  Mitch's  School, 
488  Beacon  Street,  or  to  SItm.  Kit<.-hIo,  3 
Hancock  Avenue  (near  Statehouse),  Please 
send  cake  or  oiher  eatapjles  to  Hotel  .Som- 
erset, the  mornlne:  of  I>ec.  21, 


MOOERN 


Wash  St.,  Opposite    I.  H,  Wbite. 
knother  Big  Feature  tjust  Released  by 
.the  Box  Office  Attraction  Company 


CHARLES  .  CATHERINE 
RICHMAN  COUNISSS 

In  a  Superb  Production  of 

"THE  IDLER" 

Continiious  10  A.  SI.  to  lfl:30  P.  M. 

gifel"  Admission  25c  S  150  ""fSZ 

AduiihiKion  Viitil  Noon  ITre 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  TONIGH T 


Exclxisive  Vaudeville  and  Photo  Plays 
MON.,  TUES.  &  WED. 
Roland  West  Presents  "The  lillopenient'* 
Armstrong  &  Ford,  Elizabeth  Cufty,  Lew 
H  ofl  ma  n ,   Bellcc  I  a  ir  Bros. 
OTHER  A  AUDEVILI-E  FEATURES 
-On 


i  BEST  VAUDEVILLE  &  PHOTO  PJLAYS 
MON..  TIES.   &  WED. 
Four  Original  Texab  Tommy  Dancersi 
■  Geo,   Randall   &   Co.;   Edmonds   &  Basil, 
Tommy   Van   &   Ward  Sisters. 
OTHER  VAUDEVILLE  FEATURES 
Tonight.  Concert — One  Big  Show— 7  to  10:30 
<'-oming  Thiii's. — Ki>l)iD&oiJ'M  Elephants 

STREET  THEATRE 

Near  Bcylston  St. 

2  &  8  P.  M  ,  Sunaay  8  P.  M.| 

MOX.    TUES.  and  WED..  1 

Chas.  Eichman  "''"SoM't? 

:  THUKS.,  FKI  niid  SJVT..  i 

Mai^  Pickford  in  "Hearts  Adrift"  j 

i  Sxtrn  Froffram  Sunday.  Prices  10,  SO,  26c.  i 


r 


Tliere  is  no  better  way  to 
enjoy  the  peal  spiiit  of  a 


than  to  (I'itness  the 
pei  lormancc  of  Sir. 


That  World-Heiiownea  Actor, 
in  his  Internntioiial  Triumph, 


■J 


A  Detcctiye  Play  r 
Slystery,  Tliriils 
non  in  its 


dently 


public  tendi;. 
the  side  of  cl.. 
pears  to  be  enjc 
heartily. 

Obviously,  too,  the  p 
wclcotT*  in  the  theatre  as  ei. 
If  It  can  be  sounded  in  the  right  way. 
O m-  on-n  feeling  Is  that  every  manager 
who  ruts  on  a  play  that  is  beau.ttufor 
«ltt.v    or  that  makes  people  happy  or 

"The  R  fii'  ''.'^•'"■'hy  revival  of 

J- Me  ..aa^stei  JduiJder-  '  woulrt  at  this 
^moment  be  quite  as  patriotic  an  act 
the  production  of  a  play  swarming  with 
Bn  ish  military  heroes,  ringing  with 
bugle  .•alls  and  reeking  with  gunpowder; 
Obviously,  too.  the  production  of  one  of 
Shal<espeare  s  plays  Is  a  patriotic  act, 
be  It  Ihe  Comedy  of  Errors,"  which 
we  heileve.  is  to  be  seen  at  the  old 
Vic.  tonight,  or  the  first  part  o£ 
to  tr'"  J  ""-^^iis  its  thousands 

to  His  iMajesty's  Theatre.  So  a^alii 
With  "The  Dynasts."  in  which  ve  mee\ 
Nelson  and  Wellington,  and  hear  so 
many  and  such  thrilling  echoes  out  or 
the  past  of  our  beloved  country  that  is 
a  thoroughly  patriotic  production.  And 
now  the_iHaymarket-the  most  Intimate 
the  most  domestic  theatre  In  London! 
ivhere  the  audience  always  seemg  to  be 
1  very  large  and  very  charming  family 
party-has  revived  a  comedy  In  which 
nis  majesty-s  navy  plays  the  principal 
part,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
dramatis  personae  assembled  on  the 
deck  of  a  battleship  singing  the  na- 
Nov^'sd  ~  Gazette, 


Militant 
Melodies  of 


Mr.  Clarence  Rook 
s  the  author  of  this 
T      ,1      „  -.rticle,  "Tuneful 

London  Streets  London.  ■  published 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle:  "London  buzzes 
with  music  and  song  even  when  the 
days  are  shortening,  the  nights  length- 
ening and  people  are  rather  shirking 
he  theatres  Tyrtaeus  is  at  his  game 
the  man  who  heartened  the  men  of 
Sparta  with  his  lyrics,  and  from  him  to 
Fletcher  o  Saltoun.  the  man  who  made 
the  peoples  songs  was  more  powerful 
tlian  those  who  made  the  people's  laws 
Tyrtaeu.?  ,s  at  worls,  and  one  finds  in 
a\(,-S  '"'"""■on  of  mcdern  times 
Allied  lennysou  with  his  'Itlflemon, 
"h'oh.Sitlrred  our  grandfathers 
against  Russia-how  long  ago  that 
seems! 

n,.nI;!S  n'""'"  Kipling's  ■Absent- 

minded  Beggar,'  which,  with  all  its  elap- 

of  whf  ^"^^^  comprehension 
of  what  war  meant  when  the  Boers  were 
on  the  otlwr  side— and  that  ^11  seems  a 
thousand  ^ears  ago.  The  Tyrtaeus  of 
the  moment  Is  Mr.  Begbie,  whose  ■Fall 
In.  has  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
amous  recruiting  sergeants.  But  ail 
these  are  words  rather  than  songs  and 
by  some  perversity  of  the  human  ta-ain,' 
it  is  the  tune  that  counts  In  the  eve-v 
day  up  and  down  run.  The  tune  that 
comes  With  a  rat-tat.  a  street  organ  a 
kerb  trumpeter,  a  pianola  or  a  graino- 
phonc  frcn,  the  window  opposite  a  de- 
crept  and  courageous  woman  singin' 
So  '"who''  "f'T"" 

v^lh  II.  y  particularly 
ivith  the  boy  who  whistles. 

"In  these  days  you  may  hear  the 
vhoie  of  London's  sentiment  floating  in 
nore  or  less  tunefully  through  the  wln- 
l^"'',,  .1"  of   I-ondon,  in 

vh.ch  the  line  has  caught  the  note,  for 
London  is  now  Just  a  big  tuneful  street 
boy  determined  to  keep  his  pecker  up 
even  tiiough  he  walks  through  a  church- 

vwii./.nM*"'"""^-  ^"^  ^""5  then  he 
whistles  Tipperar.y.'  which  Ethel  Smyth 
has  praised  as  a  little  masterpiece  So 

whistler  know  anything  of  it  than  the 
chorus  and  the  tune,  neither  of  which 
hr„Ml"^'"'  'TiPP"-a"-.'  with  ail  its 
beautiful  name,  is  for  those  at  the  troiit 
and  Is  comically  dismal. 

■■But  through  the  window  the  sound 
of  London  s  music  comes,  London  deter- 
mined to  whip  itself  into  cheerful  mili- 
tancy. Even  the  milkman  delivers  tlie 
early  consignment  to  the  tune  of  the 
■Marselllaiso,^  with  certain  variations; 
the  words  do  not  worry  him  ;  Indeed  the 
■Marseillaise'  is  perhaps  the  only  na- 
tional song  which  suggests  the  words— 
inevitably — and  my  milkman  goes  away 
whistling  '.Marchons,  .Marchons,'  and  re 
sumes  his  pram  round.  From  the  street 
the  belhcosity  floats  In  with  whiffs  of 
cheerfurtune.  Interspersed  with  certain 
patriotic  attempts  at  the  national  an- 
them, and  a  man  who  on  a  penny  whis- 
tle asks  God  to  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  reward  for  his  dreadful  tune. 

The  street  music  of  London  Is  now 
cheerful  and  militant.  'IMy  Rosary'  and 
I  such  like  have  been  chased  from  the 
pavement,  and  the  whistlers  have  dug 
up  the  warlike  tunes  from  manv  sources 
■Rule  Britannia- —just  the  chorus— is 
[popular,  though  I  doubt  whether  my 


:  mans  insist  that  the  English 
I'rench  have  at  times  shot  dutn- 
bullets.    Ther«  have  been  "eye- 
;iesses."    '^Tseen  him  do  it."  Ger- 
•1  surge<(>iSh!rah-e  sworn  that  they 
1  racted  bullefe  of  this  nature.  On  the 
ler  hand,  the  Germans  have  also  been 
■"used  of  "dum-dumming." 
\  oltaire  in  an  essay  on  history  dls- 
sses  "Histoire  Satyrique."    He  speaks 
reprehensible  writers  who  impute  to 
inces  and  nations  the  most  odious  ac- 
)ns  without  the  slightest  appearance 
proof.    "The  war  of  1741  has  been 
■itten  in  English.  It  is  related  in  this 
tory  that  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoi 
FYench  fired  poisoned  bullets  and 
ces  of  envenomed  glass  at  the  Eng- 
h;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  sent 
the  King  of  France  a  box  full  of 
se  alleged  poisons  found  in  the  bod- 
of  wounded  Englishmen.    The  same 
ithor  adds  that  the  French  lost  40,000 
n  in  this  battle,  but  the  Parliament 
Paris  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the 
ntion  of  it  under  penalty  of  bodily 
inishment."    Voltaire,  unfortunately, 
cs  not  give  the  name  of  the  English 
'torian;  bat  here  we  have  forbidden 
lUets  and  the  censorship  that  sup- 
esses  or  denies. 

"Dura-diinrimiiig."  Why  not?  The 
ening  Post  In  an  editorial  article  last 

ednesday  spoke  of  "swashbuckling." 
it's  a  fine   old  verb,    the  verb  to 

•ashbucklel    What  a  pity  there  Is  no 

ich  verb! 


Arms  and  the  Man. 

<ovr  all  this  dispute  about  the  u.se  of  i 
m-dum  bullets  would  never  have  come 

if  the  combatants  had  fought  with 
ws  and  arrows.  An  American  of 
eminence,  a  man  not  at  all  identified 
th  the  peace-at-any-price  policy,  has 
"iously  advocated  the  substitution  of 
ws  and  arrows  for  rifles.  How  Eck- 
iiann,  who  bored  Goethe  on  this  sub- 
;t,  would  have  welcomed  and  siipport- 

this  opinion. 

V.nd  why  do  not  the  East  Indian  aux- 
irles  employ  th©  disc  of  the  Sikhs? 

weighs  about  eight  ounces;  it  is  a 
cth  of  an  inch  thick,  and,  its  diameter 

eight  inches.  Its  edge  is  that  of  a 
zor.  The  rotation  in  flight  causes  a 
irful  wound.  Vishnu  himself  is  some- 
nes  represented  as  holding  a  disc  in 
oh  hand.  The  Sikh  soldier  in  old 
,ys  carried  a  cozen.  Pitching  quoits  in 
yhood  and  throwing  flat  stones  along 
e  surface  of  a  pond  to  make  ducks 
id  drakes  would  he  excellent  prelimi- 
ry  exercises  for  the  warrior  when  a 

Lieut.  L.  H.  Drennan  of  the  4th 
lited  States  infantry  has  written  an 
ticle  on  "The  Psychology  of  the  Bay- 
et,"  in  which  he  says  that  the  dread 

cold  steel  is  bred  in  Americans.  Yet 

remember  Col.  Bowie  and  the  admir- 
ile  carvers  of  the  Soutli  and  South- 
JSt  Hundreds  of  Americans  today  go 
eerfully  to  the  surgeon's  table  tor  ai>- 
ndicltis  or  something  still  more  seri- 
s.  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  thouglit  Wf  11 

American  bayonets.  Speaking  of  the 
taghan  advocated  by  Col.  Maicy  of 
le  Frencli  army  in  1841,  Burton  says: 
\s  a  bayonet  it  lost  all  Its  distinctive 
icellence;  the  forward  weight,  so  vai- 
ible  in  cutting  with  the  hand,  made 

heavy  and  unmanageable  at  the  end 
:  a  musket,  and  none  but  the  strong- 
!t  arms  could  use  it,  especially  when 
ie  thrust  had  to  be  'lanced  out 


properly  O  Mahony  with  tl((B  fu  st  syllable  ^ 
slurred  and  a  heavy  accent  on  the  sec-  ^ 
ond  and  the  unwarrantable  introduction  | 
of  the  letter  "e,"  which  originally  had  J 
no  place  there,  thus  metamorphosing  one 
of  the  most  respected  of  southern  Irish 
names  almost  beyond  recognition.  Per- 
haps the  worst  abuse  of  all  is  the  addi- 
tion of  the  letter  "s"  to  the  Norman- 
Irish  name  of  Power,  originally  Poer,  or 
unabbreviated  De  la  Poer.  which  form 
some  lineal  descendants  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  settlers  in  county  Waterford 
still  retain.   This  name  has  been  a  spe- 
cial sufferer,  being  sometimes  even  de- 
graded into  Poor  or  Poore.    I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  some   bearers  of 
,i  the  name  who  are  sticklers  for  correct-  | 
!!  ness  of  forin  and  persist  in  being  Power, 
il  not  Powers.   "By  the  Powers    they  are 
risht  and  "more  power  to  them .  I 
Those  jvho  make  such  inelegant  and 
unnecessary   changes   in   proper  names 
have  but  scant  sense  of  the  artistic  or 
the  aesthetic.  A  crusade  for  the  restora- 
tion of  names,  no  matter  what  their 
origin   is  a  desideratum,  and  v;ould  en- 
list the  support  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  thinking  members  of  the  commumty. 
East  Boston,  Nov.  3.  W.J.RYAN. 

Power-Poor. 

Bardsley's  "English  Surnames"  under 
"Nicknames  from  peculiarities  of  condi- 
tion"-    "We  have  still  traces  in  our 
midst  of  sobriquets  relating  to  the  pov- 
!|  erty  or  wealth  of  the  original  bearer. 

Our  'Poores'  often  found  as  'Powers'  are 
j  descended  from  the  'Roger  le  Poveres' 
'  or  'P.obert  le  Poors'  of  the  l?th  century." 

Mr.  Nikisch's  Characterization 
of  Frank  Gittelson  Unfortu- 
nate in  Several  Ways. 


lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I 
in  see  no  improvement  upon  the  old-  1 
ishioncd    triangular    bayonet,  which 

mongst  us  has  been  superseded  by  the 
short  Enfield  Sword-bayonet.  To  the  lat- 
er I  should  prefer    even    the  bowie- 

nlfe  bayonet,  of  which  the  Washington 
Arsenal  was  once  full,  and  which  has 
5een  used  lately  in  the  United  States. 

one  but  practical  soldiers  realize  the 
'a«t  that  the  bayonet  is  meant  to  be  a 
'ayonet.  not  a  sword,  nor  a  dagger,  nor 

<jhoppcr,  nor  a  saw."  (Burton's  "Book 
)f  the  Sword"  was  published  in  1SS4. 
la  did  not  live  to  write  the  two  sup-  j 
'lementary  volmnes  for  which  he  had 
ollected  much  material.)  I 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Frank  Gittelson,  a  young  Phila- 
delphian  violinist,  who  has  studied  in 
thia  country  and  in  Germany-he  played 
in  European  cities  last  season  -  was 
heard  here  for  the  first  time  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  A  fair-sized 
audience  applauded  heartily.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Nardini,  con- 
certo, E  minor;  Bach,  "Chaconne"; 
Dvorak,  Slav  dance  in  A  majoi»-,  Sarasate, 
Spanish  dance  in  D  major;  Brahms, 
Htmgarian,  in  A  major;  d'Ambrosio, 
concerto,  B  minor. 

The  coming  of  Mr.  Gittelson  was  in- 
judiciously heralded.     Under  his  por- 
trait on  a  circular  was  this  line:  "  'The 
Vtllcan  of  the  Violin'— Arthur  Nikisch." 
,  Mr.    Nikisch   has    not   been  reckoned 
i  among    eminent    mythologists.  Why 
1  Vulcan?    Why  not  Apollo,  Mercury  or 
;  Pan?  The  ancient  poets,  and  writers  on 
j  mythology  as  ApoUodorus,  Lempriere, 
j  Anthon,  and  the  rest  of  them,  have  as- 
i  sured  us  that  Vulcan  was  a  blacksmith. 
Mr.  Nikisch  might  as  well  have  called 
I  Mr.   Gittelson  the  Tubal  Cain  of  the 
vioUn.    No  one  hitherto  has  associated 
\  Vulcan  with  the  fiddle.    There  are  pian- 
Yet    jBts  that  are  inharmonious  blacksmiths; 


Misusing  Proper  Names. 

s  the  World  Wags: 

The  absence  of  the  accent  mark  which 
he  French  and  others  use  so  much 
ore  than  we,  and  the  fact  that  custom 
r  usage  is  really  the  only  guide  to  the 
renouncing  of  proper  names,  siurnames 
nd  names  of  places,  accounts  for  what 
e  sometimes  see  when  even  the  best 
1  formed  and  most  practised  speaker 
trlkes  a  snag  while  sailing  in  the 
mooth  current  of  a  most  telling  speech. 
His  excellency.  Gov.  Wal^i,  had  such 
f>^5«Perience  last  night  at  the  Chapman  j 
"1  in  East  Boston.  In  a  brief  speech  , 
rating  the  .several  candidates  he 
ined  to  slip  on  the  name  of  Mr.  ' 
on  by  emphasizing  the  second  in- 
f  the  first  syllable.  Certain  indi-  ' 
showed  he  was  wrong  and  he 
amended,  reverting  to  the  cus- 
form  and  remarking  that  the 
Waa  a  rather  unusual  one  in  his 
ce  of  candidates, 
shifting  of  the  accent  from  the 
second  syllable  Is  a  rather  wide- 
abuse  with  nothing  whatever  to 
'commend  or  excuse  it.  It  is  far  from 
1  Improvement  on  the  ground  of 
lony,  being  actually  more  laboriou.'; 
the  original  and  correct  form, 
not  pronounce  the  names  as  they 
kiioH-n  for  ages  In  the  countries 
f  lltlr  origin. 


but  the  violin  is  not  a  pulsatile  instru- 
ment. It  is  more  fragile  than  a  concert 
grand  pianoforte. 

Mr.  Nikisch's  characterization  of  Mr. 
Gittelson  was  unfortunate  in  other 
ways.  The  Rev'd  Mr.  Hpence  in  his 
learned  folio,  "Polymetis,"  speaks  of 
Vulcan  as  "a  mere  mortal  blacksmith," 
of  whom  the  poets  gave  a  low  descrip- 
tion: for  they  described  him  as  "black- 
ened and  hardened,  from  the  forge;  with 
a  face,  red  and  flery  whilst  at  his  work; 
and  tired  and  heated  after  it."  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  Vulcan  was 
lame;  that  he  was  singularly  unfortu- 
nate in  his  marital  relations.  No,  Mr. 
Nikisch's  characterization  was  not  a 
happy  one. 

Mr.  Gittelson  has  acquired  marked 
technical  proficiency.  He  has  evidently 
been  a  diligent  student.  At  present  ho 
plays  like  a  pupil  who  has  just  been 
graduated  with  honors  from  a  rep\i- 
table  conservatory  of  music.  In  his 
performance  yesterday  there  was  little 
revelation  of  originality  in  conception 
or  individuality  in  interpretative  ideas; 
no  seductive  charm,  no  compelling 
force.  And  yet,  in  the  pedagogic  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  he  pl.*yt>d  well.  There 
were  times  when  his  performance  wa- 
marred  by  his  forcing  tone.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  cadences  which 
be  played  with  undue  vigor,  as  the  Eng- 
lish contralto  sings  cadences  of  Han- 
delian  airs  with  fog-horn  tones.  Many 
years  are  before  Mr.  Gittelson.  He  has 
time  to  study  int^pretatlon;  to  think 
for  liimselt;  to  reveal  his  individuality. 

The   program   included   Bach's  Cha- 
,conne.    The  inclusion  of  this  composi- 
tion in  a  program  should  be  a  matter  for 
the  Watch  and  Ward  Society,  which  is 
ever  vigilant  in  protecting  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community.    The  perform- 
ance of  the  Chaconne,  except  by  the 
greatest  violinists,   excites  curses,  not 
loud  but  deep.    It  should,  however,  in 
all  fairness  be  said  that  Mr.  Gittelson 
',  was  comparatively  merciful;  hisperform- 
I  ance  of  thei  Chaconne  occupied  only  13 
I  minutes. 


PAVLOWA  AS 
!  FLORA  CHARMS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Anna  Pavlowa  and  her  Russian 
Ballet  company  danced  last  e\ening  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Professional  Women's  Club  of 
Jloston.  There  was  an  enthusiastic  au- 
^lience  of  good  size. 

"I.,a  Ueveil  de  FIoic."    h    ballet  ar- 
ranged by  Ivan  Clustixc  with  music  by 
nr  igi),  filled  the  (ir.st  part  ot  the  enter-  . 
lairinient.     It  is  of  a  mythological  na-  \ 
turc  and  introduced  old  friends,  among 
them  Mercury,    Diana,     Cupid,    Hebe,  j 
Ganymede.  Fauufi.   Bacchantes,  not  to 
mention     Flora    (Miss    Pavlowa)    and  I 
Zephyr  fMr.  Volinine).   Flora,  who  is  to 
be  awakened  must  necessarily  first  be 
seen  asleep.     Diana  watches  over  her.  , 
The  day  breaks  and    Aurora    consoles  | 
the    shivering    and    dew-stained  mai- 
den.     Apollo    appears    and    summons  [ 
Zephyr.    The  sun    god    turns    match-  • 
maker.    Joy  on  the  part  of  all.  which  is  ■ 
expressed    in  a  pas    d'ensemble.  The 
lox  crs  drink  nectar,  thoughtfully  sent  to 
them  by  Jupiter.    Having  drunk  it  and 
thus  secured  eternal  youth,  the  lovers 
with  all  about  Ihem  indulge  in  a  baccha- 
nalian  dance.     This  Is  followed  by  a 
procession  and  "Grand  Pas.''  i 
Tims  was  the  spectator  reminded  of; 
•  ertain  l.iillets  and  ballet-operas  of  the; 
isth  century,  but  an  audience  of  that! 
century   v.ould  have  wondered  at  the 
."ioen.^y  designed  by  Mr.  Albert  Rothen- | 
.stein.     This  scenery  and  the  costumes 
were  wildly   fantastical.    Whether  the 
painted  sc-ene  was  beautiful  is  another 
question.   Design  and  colors  were  abnor- 
mal.    The    rigidly   conservative  might 
think  them  the  work  of  a  madman.  The 
more  tolerant  might  say  that  the  effect 
was  striking  in  the  intention  b'ut  that, 
the  completion  was  amateurish,  crude. 
The  sworn  admirers  of  Messrs.  Bakst 
and  Anisfeld  nearly  swooned  In  ecstasy. 

But  the  moment  Miss  Pavlowa  mimed 
and  danced,  alone,  or  with   Mr.  Voli- 
nine.  or  with  her  excellent  company, 
there  was  no  .thought  of  scenery.  Again 
she  was  the  incarnation  of  grace  and  i 
innocence  and  joy.     The  music  of  her 
body   and   her   rhythmed  action   were ! 
mora   expressive   than    honest   Drigo's  ^ 
.■jcore,  which  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
ventional, with  here  and  there  a  sen- 
suous or  sparkling  melody. 

Mr.  Volinine  has  been  seen  and  praised 
here  before,  a  manly,  agile,  but  not 
merely  acrobatic  dancer;  impressive  in 
his  posturing,  never  reminding  one  of  a 
cannon-ball  tosser,  or  the  strong  man 
in  the  .ict  of  receiving  applause  after  a 
herculean  feat.  But  Mr.  Clustine  danced 
here  tor  the  first  time,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond part.  "The  Dance  of  Today."  This 
part  included  various  dances,  a  "gavotte 
1  enaissance,"  waltzes,  an  impromptu  for  ' 
which  Miss  Svirskaia  played  prettily , 
the  piano,  the  Pavlowana.  etc.  The 
stage  setting,  a  ballroom,  was  in  excel- 
lent taste,  and  the  costumes  were  at- 
tractive. It  may  be  said  of  the  whole 
of  this  part  that  the  dances  were  less 
interesting  and  characteristic  than  those 
which  in  former  seasons  have  been  seen 
here.  Not  one  of  them  was  as  cliarming 
as  the  gavotte  danced  by  Miss  Pavlowa 
last  ."ieason. 

Not  one  of  them  had  the  romantic 
spirit  or  the  national  tang  we> the 'dances 
previously  introduced.  Yet  the  young 
women  were  fair  to  the  eye;  their  grace 
and  elegance  were  indisputable:  tlie  en- 
semble was  precise  without  rigidity.  The 
men  had  strongly  marked  character. 
Miss  Pavlowa  was  fascinating  in  her 
dances  with  Mr.  Clustine,  who  showed 
himself  to  be  nimble-footed,  with  an 
amazin.?  verve. 

The  third  part  was  made  up  of  selec- 
tion.'? tor  various  members  of  the  com- 
pany. Miss  Plaskovietzka,  Miss  But- 
Kova,  Miss  Svirskaia,  Messrs.  Kobeleff, 
Oukrainski  and  otliers,  besides  Miss 
Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Volinine.  These  se- 
lections were  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  company  will  give  entertain- 
ments this  afternoon  and  evening,  with 
set  ballets  and  miscellaneous  dances. 
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Mr.  W.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  majiager  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  Opera  Company  "intends  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  ensemble  by 
improving  the  chorus  and  enlarging  the 
orchestra."  The  manager  need  not  wor- 
ry about  the  chorus.  U  was  the  chief 
and  most  satisfactory  featiu-e  of  the 
performances  that  we  heard. 

The  Schaffers. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Schaffcr,  the 
extraordinarily  versatile  enterta.iner,  in 
a  theatre  of  Boston,  reminds  us  that  we 
saw  members  of  his  family  at  the  Wal- 
halla  Theatre,  Berlin,  in  October,  1882. 
The  family  was  thus  advertised  on  the 
|l7th  "Debut  of  the  Elite  Gymnastic 
Troop,  consisting  of  seven  persons  from 
the  Cirque  Franconi  in  Paris."  Their 
[associates  on  that  night  were  ballet 
idancers,  ^vho  appeared  in  "La?  Gadi- 
'tanaa,  or  the  Bandits'  Ke.=;tival  at  Ca- 


die";  •  the  Matadors  of  partierre  Gym- 
nastics, Messrs.  Lauck  and  Fo.x,  from 
America";  the  Italian  flying  trapeze 
performers,  MUes.  Adelina  and  Klisa; 
Mr.  Segommer,  "the  zoologici^l  wonder- 
man";  Miss  Alice  and  Mr.  Lockhard, 
I  "with  Jock  and  Jenny,  the  two  trained 
jelephants  of  the  Princess  Scheherazade 
!— the  elephants,  on  account  of  their  as- 
tonislung  cleverness  and  intelligence,  de- 
serve the  most  special  attention." 

First  on  the  program  was  a  vaudeville 
in  one  act  from  the  French.  "The  First 
Subscription  Ball";  the  ballet  followed; 
then  came  Severus  and  .Susanna  Schaf- 
ter  "in  their  celebrated  antipodean  feat 
with  four  globes,"  and  Sylvester  Schaf- 
fer  'the  universal  equilibrist."  The 
whole  Schatter  family  did  not  appear 
until  after  the  "Luflvoltigeusen,"  Miles. 
Adelina  and  Elisa,  had  flown  through 
the  air  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

And  that  was  in  1882.  The  play  bill  is 
now  before  us>.  as  tresh  as  if  it  were  of 
yesterday.  No  doubt  it  .  has  outlived 
Miles.  Adelina  and  Elisa.  It  is  older 
than  Mr.  Sylvester  Schaffer,  Who  Is 
now  In  town. 

At  the  restaurant  attached  to  the 
Walhalla  a  fricassee  of  chicken  was 
[Served  on  every  Thursday.  There  was 
!  good  eating,  there  was  leisurely  drink- 
ing before  an.5  after  the  show.  There 
was  a  buffet  for  the  hungry  and  thirsty 
!n  the  three  intermissions. 

In  spite  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Prus- 
iiian  officers  in  restaurants  and  on  the 
sidewalks.  Berlin  was  a  fairly  agreeable 
city  in  those  student  days.  The  old 
Emperor  was  alive  and  beloved.  His 
son  was  an  imposing  flgure  and  appar- 
ently in  robust  health.  The  only  talk 
about  the  William  who  now  reigns  and 
blusters  wa.<5  contemptuous,  about  his 
withered  arm  and  his  intrigue  vrith  a 
baker's  daughter  in  Charlottenburg. 
The  talkers  had  no  idea  that  they  would 
live  to  see  him  Emperor. 

j  Free  Lunch. 

I  As  the  World  Wags : 

I     Why  have  those  who  enumerate  Gcr- 
I  man  contributiotis  to  civilization  omitted 
!  the  free  lunch?   I  take  it  that  we  owe 
i  that  admirable  institution  to  the  wise 
German    notion    that    one    should  not 
drink  alcoholic  liquors  without  eating. 
Our  barbaric  American  habit  of  gulping 
strong  drink  unalloyed  with  a  trifle  of 
food  to  appease  the  devil  that  dwells  in 

the  cup  has  not  yet  yielded  to  the  better 
German  example,  and  where  'We  have 
adopted  the  free  lunch  we  have  some- 
times vulgarized  it  by  making  the  thing 
a  mere  gorge.  1  frankly  confess  myself 
a  free  lunch  fiend  of  the  German  type. 
Boston,  alas,  is  mostly  penurious  in  the 
matter  of  the  free  lunch.  I  know  only 
three  or  four  places  where  aught  is  pro- 
|vided  beyond  a  few  thirst-provoking  in- 
nutritious  scraps.'  A  bar-keeper  friend 
in  the  North  end  tells  me  that  his  guests 
consume  weekly  120  pounds  of  cheese 
and  100  pounds  of  pilot  biscuit,  and  I 
can  testify  that  both  are  delicious.  My 
I  memories  of  the  free  lunch  in  the  Ger- 
I  man  quarter  of  New  York  are  precious. 
In  the  vein  stuben  of  the  quarter  one 
,  sees  the  German  character  at  its  best 
'  and  sweetest.  The  spirit  not  of  Bcm- 
hardi,  but  of  live-and-let  live,  reigns 
there.  Housewives  drop  in  of  mid-morn- 
ing on  their  way  from  market  for  a 
nibble  of  rye  bread  and  limburger  with 
a  glass  of  red  or  wliite.  The  peddler 
makes  a  good  meal  of  the  free  lunch 
along  with  his  5-cent  glass  of  American 
wine,  opens  his  pack,  sells  riglit  and 
left,  and  goes  off  cheered  and  strength- 
ened. Once  I  saw  a  tender  and  beauti- 
ful thing  in  a  favorite  wein  stube.  A 
little  old  man,  apple-cheeked  and  SO, 
came  in  with  a  boy  of  10,  ordered  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  entitled  him  to  Uiei 
free  lunch,  and  paid  5  cents  for  an  ex- 
tra lunch.  This  last  he  passed  over  to  ] 
the  boy,  who  ate  it  greedily,  and  received 
a  (-oin  as  he  went  out  with  advice  to 
Imv  a  blice  of  pic.  I  inquired,  and 
learned  that  this  was  a  daily  perform- 


The  boy  was  the  son  of  a  poor 


woman  unrelated  to  the  venerable  bene- 
factor, and  the  ^oy's  one  warm  and  full 
meal  of  tlie  day  was  that  he  had  in  the 
wein  stube.  Having  seen  this,  Belgian 
as  I  am  by  ancestry  and  sympathy,  I 

cannot  hate  the  German  nation.  

Boston,  Nov.  5.  FLANEUR. 


By  Way  of  Footnote. 

The  man  who,  according  to  credible 
I  report,  first  put  a  free  lunch  on  his 
counter,  died  within  a  year,  and  his 
death  was  duly  recorded  in  this  column. 
We  have  forgoten  his  name,  but  he  wa.s 
not  a  German.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
has  newspaper  clippings  about  him. 
but  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  to  be  found 
yesterday,  and  his  landlady  did  not 
smile  when  we  inquired  about  hhn.  We 
remember  Mr.  Johnson  saying  that  the 
most  elaborate  free  lunch  he  ever  saw 
and  ate  was  served  during  the  late 
seventies  at  the  Delavan  House  bax  in 
Albany.  N.  Y.  That  lunch  on  New 
Tear's  day  was  practically  a  dinner, 
with  soup  and  fish  and  joint  and  ganje 
and  pastry  and  cheese— we  can  hear 
Mr.  Johnson  now;  bis  voice  shook  with 
emotion.  '  .  


II 
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r^'^oToKef  Sr^t-iust  as  t..y 
nikle  rum  from  a  watering  pot  over 
."  ,?  MdeJ^k  in  fTt>nt  of  the  door  rarly 
X<«,P„M>-  to  that  the  passer  by. 

^«^^f^.to^hr'^«lnK-K«.  ana  flnd 
™Tii  unUl  his  foot  IS  on  the  rail.  But 
7o  not  bcUeve  evorythtoK       read  in 
history  or  In  the  newspapers. 

Sir  John  Birkenhead. 
•  He  ^  ««edingly  confident  wittj. 
very  cratefuU  to  his  benefactors. 
.;         ,v.    ■  .mnably.    He  was  of  mld- 
-     . :      .  great  goggle  elgs,  not  of  a 

ACTORS  RAISE 
$4000  TO  AID 
2WARFUNDS 

Julia  Arthur  Appears  in  'Merce- 
des—Players from  Leading 
Theatres  on  Program. 


'o  sure 

•  It  is  uiit,.ni'.va  lu-  forc.-.-^  M.nodes  to 
pive  «onio  to  tho  child.  The  old  woman 
demands  her  sliare.  The  wine,  however, 
is  poisoned.  The  child  dies,  then  I.abois- 
..iere  while  .\'  hlllc  is  only  ju^n  in  time 
for  11  tardy  reconciliation  with  Mer- 
cedes before  lliey.  loo,  fall  dead,  for  he 
has  had  his  slrire  of  the  fatal  draught 

Tho  yoiiii!;  iiuin's  oh.irHCtcr  is  not 
sharply  doliii-d.  Why  was  hl«  departure 
mvsterlous  and  at  nifrht?  1b  his  talk  of 
imprisonment  an-i  treacherous  messcn- 
KPrs,  with  which  he  soothes  Mercedes  s| 
lnjure.l  feelings,  true,  or  the  hasty  in- 
vention of  a  guilty  cons,  ience? 

The  cast  included  members  of  com- 
panies now  playing  at  the  Plymoutli 
and  Majestic  theatres. 

Miss  Arthur  as  the  Spanish  girl  was 
picturesque  and  striking  Her  voice, 
with  its  exquisite  modulations,  was  esp.  - 
cially  effective.  i 
There  was  hearty  applause  through- 
out  the  afternoon.   ^  ,  I 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  cxincerts  this 


I 

Mr 


and      .1  "( 
"Grumpy'*  t 


A  brilliant  and  representative  audience 
crowded  the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon  when  Miss  Julia  Arthur  made 
her  reappearance  on  the  stage  i" 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  ••Mercedes,- 
h'-ading  the  benefit  performance  for  the 
ropean  Actors'  Kclief  Kund  and  the 
..erican    Ambulance    Hospital  Fond. 


J 


'  '  iris. 

l.esides   the  eagerness   to   see  Miss 
•hur  on  the  part  of  her  many  friends 
this  citv.  there  was  ready  response 
•  so  admirable  a  cause,    beading  the- 
v-es  contributed  acts.   The  ushers  who 

...  ,0  sold  programs,  ^'>'^-^^^  '^fj^'i^ho 
.  .  re  members  of  the  Vincent  Club  The 
t  ne^tro  was  tilled  in  ^''"^^ /^H^'T^ 
n-.any  stood,  while  it 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  that  $4000  had 
been  realized.  .     ~  ^ 

The  performance  began  '''^^  thf..%^.^ 
act    of     -Potash     and  Perlmutter. 
played  with  contagious  ^^^J^^.^. ! 

Messrs.  Rose  and  Tannen.  tJ^e  quarrel 
ling  partners,  and  the  other  members  ot 

the  company.  i,»„„»in  of 

Then  came  Miss  Florence  Martiti  of 
f'eg       My  Heart,-  ^^o  sang    Us  a 
one   Wav    to   Tipperary"    with  sucti 
-p"hi  tl^at\he  audfence  felt  Irresistibly 
i:-.ipelled  to  join  in  the  chorus. 

Keiths  Theatre  was  represented  by 
Johnny  Dooley  and  Yvette  RuBJ:'-  ''^ 
comedy  and  song,  and  l^^er  by  Fos^r 
Ball  and  Ford  West,  in  bincc  tne 
^^Tuiam^Hodge  and  n-mbers  of  his 
company   =ave   the  ^'^^"^^f  ^the 

Road  to  Happiness."  °"«ft°^„oon 
most  amusing  features  of  the  i.^n 
was    the    golf    scene    from    Zjegteld  s 

•■Follies  of  1911."  P^^:^'^\,\^rcunon 
iams  and  I>eon  Krrol.  Herbert  Clifton. 
IhT  male  soprano  from  the  same  com- 

Th^is  w^'^s  fon^wed  by'  ^^^^^^e'^s 
Foote.  who  sang  a  group  of  her  father's 
songs,    including    "Irish   }-f^n.  bon„. 

I  ••The  Roses  Are  Dead."  I^'f" 
Thousand    Eyes"  ""T"  ic^mn^I- 

i  Foote  played  his  daughter's  accompani 

1  "The  neat  on  the  Program  was  Mi^ 
Ruth  Helen  Davis,  who  contributed  a 
monologue  in  Italian  dialect. 

-Mercedes,  •  which  followed  with  MisS| 
Arthur  in  the  title  role,  is  a  dreary  and, 
old-fashioned  tra.gedy  in  two  acts,  an 
erisodc   of   the    French    campaign  in 

tspain  in  1810.    . 

i  The  first  act  takes  place  in  the  French 
camp  The  orders  are  to  destroy  every 
man,  woman  and  child  In  a  certain 
I  Spanish  villapo  as  a  punishment  tor 
the  Spaniards'  covert  methods  of  fight- 
ing, such  as  poisoned  food  and  wine. 

Achille  Louvols,  a  young  ceptain  tells 
hl9  friend  I.aboissiere.  of  an  early  ad- 
venture in  this  village  where  not  long 
ago  he  had  been  nursed  back  to  health 
bv  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl.  Romance 
'ollowed  and  the  girl  dismissed  her 
-panish  suitor,  a  gloomy  youth  who  had  ^ 
n  unpleasant  habit  ot  fingering  hisi 
nlletto.  Achille.  however,  having  re- 
eived  sudden  orders  to  depart,  left 
hurriedly  and  by  night.  He  has  heard 
nothing  since  then  from  Mercedes.  He 
is  overcome  by  the  thought  that  his 
duty  mav  force  him  to  be  her  murderer. 

Labolssierc.  a  nne  fellow,  consoles 
him  promises  that  the  girl  shall  not  be 
harmed  and  adds  fragments  from  his 
reminiscences. 

Act  IT,  takes  place  in  a  cottage.  Mer- 
cedes, her  child  and  aged  ^andmother. 
await  their  fate.  The  other  villagers 
have  fled,  but  Mercedes  refuses  to  de- 
sert the  old  woman  and  fears  litUe  for 
iirr-rif  T.aboiasiere,  with  his  soldiers, 
•iltirg  over  the  discovery  of 


afternoon  conflict.  Many  who  would  like 
to  hear  Jlmc.  Fremstad  and  Mr.  Amato  | 
In  Symphony  Hall  would  also  like  to, 
hear  Mr.  Arrigo  Serato  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  for  this  Italian  violinist  has  a 
high  reputation,  not  only  In  Italy  and 
Ui  Berlin,  his  dwelUng  place  for  many 
Vears,  but  throughout  Europe. 

Mme.  Fremstad  is  now  devoting  her- 
Belf  wholly  to  concert  work.  She  was 
heard  here  In  Bruch's  "Arminiu.s"  as  far 
back  as  i892.  when  the  Choral  Soc.<;ty 
of  New  Bedford.  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn, 
performed  that  boisterous  oratorio  in 
Tremont  Tejnple,  She  then  wa-s  known 
as  a  contralto.  As  an  opera  singer  she 
has  been  appreciated  here  In  the  roles 
of  Venus,  Isolde,  Kundry.  She  sang  at  a 
Svmphonv  concert  in  1906  and  impru- 
dently chose  the  scene  and  air  from 
"Der  Frelschuetjz,"  for.  Uke  Miss  Edj-th 
"U-alker  Mme.  Fi-emstad  was  determined 
to  show  herself  a  dramatic  soprano. 
Her  program  this  afternoon  Is  composed 
of  songs  (not  one  of  them  too  familiar, 
rie,-i.r)y  all  unknown  to  our  concertgoers) 
From  singing  'Tenting  Tonight,  which 
will  touch  the  hearts  of  the  'pee-pul. 
she  will  pass  into  the  scene  between  the 
skittish  Zerlina  aJid  the  amorous  Don, 
Mr.  Amato's  choice  of  arias  and  songs 
Is  also  interesting.  The.conceTt  should 
be  well  worth  hearing. 

Mme.  F.lhel  Lcginska,  a  pianist,  will 
t>lay  here  tomorrow  for  the  first  time. 
According  to  report  she  was  born  in 
Yorkshire.  Kng.,  and  her  name  was  Leg- 
cins     Mrs.   Arthur   Wilson  of  Tranby 
Croft  tpok  an  interest  in  her  and  saw 
to  it  that  she  studied  with  T.eschetitzkl. 
In  190C  (.Tune  15)  she  played  'with  or- 
chestra  in    London    Henselfs  ^on^^^° 
and  "showed  excellent  technic  and  fine 
feeling:  in  fact  she  is  a  vpry  interesting 
rlayer"    She  also  played  Rubinstems 
?incerto  in  D  minor,  Mme.  Ada  Crossby 
nnd  Gervase  Klwes  assisted  her    1  be- 
lieve she  had  played  l>etore  this  in  Lon- 
don. Kince  then  she  has  played  at  Ber- 
lin. Paris,  Vienna,  Petrograd  an<i  other 
cit  es  of  Europe,   It  has  been  said  that 
her  first  appearance  in  this  country  was 
In   New  York  on  Jan.   20.  /ne 
statement  seems  to  be  .^rroneou^  for^^e 
Cleveland  l>!nder  of  Feb,  -^-  l^^-^^^^. 
Jng  ot  her  temporary  breakdovs  n  added 
••In  Cleveland   Mme.   LeK.nska  is  well 
known  -  She  played  in  a  number  of  con- 
here,  notably  one  at  Ibo  Hippo- 
Sm^ie  over  a  year  ago."  U  was  m  I  eb- 
ruary,   190fl,  that  Mme.  ^-esi-iska,  the 
™  f  Emerson  Whiltern.  an  American 
Jl's'tppcared  in  London.  She  was  on  hei 
l,=v  to  a  conceit.    Scotland  Yard  de- 
tectives were  c.lled  in.  and  on  the  third 
d.v  she  was  found  in  a  little  town  about 
25  mnes  from  London,  unable  to  tell  how 
phe  reached  the  village.  She  soon  recov- 
:'re^.  from  the  nervous  ^o^^'^ 


At    Uvat    Mr.  Ceclll 
Maude    will    bring  1 
Grumpy"  to  Boston.  ! 

 This  comedy  In  four! 

acts  bv  Horilcc  Hodges  and  T.  Wlgley 
Percvval  wa^- produced  at  the  Theatre 
Roval   GlasgU.  on  Sept.  19.  1913,  when] 
Sr  Maude  tjok  the  part  of  Andrew  Cul-  | 
m^nt  ("Grif  py  ).    Mr.  John  Harwoo.^ 
vho  la  witll  the  visiting  company  this 
^•eek,   took  '  tho  part  of  It"*!""','^- 
valet-  Mr   James  Dale,  who  v.iU  play 
the  pkrt  of  Dr.  Maclaren  tom^T-of  •  .''^ 
then  Merridew.  and  Miss  Maud  Andrew 
will  as  then  take  the  part  of  SuFnin.  In 
the   original  production   that  excellent 
character   actor.    Mr.    Lennox  Pawle. 
played  Isaac  Wolfe. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Maude  came  to 
the  United  States.  His  engagement  In 
Kew  York  was  not,  pecuniarily,  what 
Jiad  been  expected,  although  his  talent 
as  an  actor  was  fully  appreciated;  but 
on  Nov  24,  191.1,  he  brought  out  "Gruin- 
pv"  with  flattering  results.  The  play 
ran  at  Wallack's  Theatre  till  April  .. 
of  thig  year.  In  New  York  Mr.  Pawle 
was  seen  as  Wolfe  and  Miss  Margery 
M.iiide  as  Virginia  Biillivant, 

C>ii  I'eb  1!'.  1911.  a  performance  ot 
••Grumpy""  by  children  for  the  benefit 
of  St  Mary's  Free  Ho,spital  for  Chil- 
dren took  place  at  Wallack's.  and  the 
impersonation  of  Grumpy  by  T'lom^s 
B.  Carnahan.  Jr..  a  JO-year-old  bo^, 
excited  the  admiration  "f  all. 

Mr   Cyril  Maude,  l  orn  in  I^ondon  in 
nh  and  educated  at  Charterhouse,  stud- 
ied for  tho  stage  under  Charles  Cart- 
wrlght  and  Koma  T-c  Thiere.  but  on  ac- 
count" of  poor  health  went  to  CanaxJa, 
then  came  to  this  country.    He  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Denver  in  Daniel 
Bandmann's  company  as  the  servant  in 
•■East  Lynne."    This  was  in  October,  , 
J884    He  appeared  there  in  other  plays. 
Returning   to   England    that   year  he 
mad©  his  first  appearance  in  London  as 
Mr.  Pilkie  in  "The  Qrcat  Divorce  Case 
at  the  Criterion  Theatre.  Feb.  IS.  l^SS. 
Ho  has  plaved  very  many  parts  at  the 
Strand,  Gaiety.  Princo  of  Wales.  ^  au- 
dcviUe.   Avenue.  Criterion.  Haymarket. 
Trafalgar  Square.  Comedy.  Lyceum  and 
other  theatres  in  London,  also  in  the 
province--^     In   1S96   he   and  Frederick 
Harri.<^n  managed  the  Haymarket.  The 
association  lasted  unUl  July  190,-.  when 
he  acquired   the   Avenue  Tho^itre  U 
wa"   being   rebuilt   when    the  xoof  of 
Charing    Cross    *=tation    collapsed  and 
wrecked  the  building.    Early  in  1906  he 
became  manager  of  the  Waldort  En- 
tering into  an  arrarigement  with  Charles 
Frohman  he  appeared  at  the  Duke  of 
Tork^s  in  1906,  and  opened  the  rebuilt 
■Playhouse  in  January  of  the  next  year 
ITe  has  lonsr  been   ranked   as  one  of 
London's  most  accomplished  actors. 


Mr 


«red  from  tne  nei>""=  ^. 
^912  she  has  played  in  New  Plnla  , 

delnliia  Cleveland.  Toronto,  Bufiaio 
^WU'n  the  Ti.eodore  Thomas  orchestra  at 

rfedSha^tb':  waTthe  first  perform- 
"".^t.r^Kh'Th^mp^.n  Is  well  known; 

£-r^-^dr^;s'firsi'^^r 

S^eXeSrm..rorrs^trrDec-^ 

T %«i,r  or  five  vears  he  has  met  wiin 
^tnulne'^s^ccesr^   Et^gland,  France. 
GemaTiy.  the  Netherlands.  Scandina^;^. 
Ru^la    and    Eg>-pt.     Mr.    Roland   W  , 
Hayes  tenor,  has  been  heard  here  with  ^ 
pleasure  for  several  seasons.  | 
Miss  Gertrude  Rennyson,  who  will  give, 
a^ng  rental  next  Thursday  night,  was  • 
^r^uited  from  the  New  England  Con- 
sen-atory  in  1895.    After  singing  m  Mr. 
lavage'/ EngMsh  grand  oPera  <:ompany 
Bhe   sang  in  leading  opera  houses  o£ 
Europe,  Imong  them  Bayreuth    She  has 
had  important  engagements  with  proml- , 
jient  orchestras,  throughout  the  Lnited  , 
States.    Her  last  operatic  appearance  in 
Boston  was  at  the  BJoston  Opera  House. 


■When  Mr.  Maude 
returned  to  London 
Maude's  j^st  May  he  had 

"Impressions"  much  to  say  about 
Ills  "impressions  of  America"  before  he 
appeared  in  "Grumpy"  (first  time  in 
J^ondon)  on  May  13.  To  a  reporter  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  he  told  the  story  of 
mecuniarv  success,  in  New  York. 

"It  was  •Grumpy  that  did  it,  and  let 
sne  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  thanks  to  the  authors. '  I  originally 
produced  the  piece  in  Glasgow  in  the 
early  part  ot  last  autumn.  After  the 
curtain  fell  an  experienced,  although 
tion-professional,  critic  said  to  me,  'This 
piece  is  going  to  make  more  money  for 
you  tlian  any  you've  handled  durinr 
your  career.'  And,  so  far  as  appear 
ances  go.  he  was  right,  Montreal  said 
very  much  the  same  thing,  and  when  at 
length  New  York  got  the  chance  it 
jreturned  a  similar  verdict  In  emphatic 
terms. 

"Mr.  George  Tyles  of  Li«W«r  &  Co., 

under  whose  direction  I  went  to  Amer-  j 
lea   and  for  whose  kindness  and  cour-  j 
tesv  1  should  like  to  express  tny  grati-  i 
tude.  deemed  it  more  advisable  that  1 
should  first  be  seen  as  a  young  man.  . 
So  we  began  with  'The  Second  in  Com- 
mand," which  received  splendid  notices, 
but     only     half-hearted  appreciation 
from  the  public.    Soon  after  we  put  up 
'Beautv  and  the  Barge.'    That  served 
to  fill  the  stalls,  but  left  the  romoinmg 
parts  of  the  house  somewhat  indiffer- 
ent,   however.    Next    came  'Grumpy,' 
and  from  the  night  of  its  first  per- 
formance until  the  last  of  ray  season 
there  was   not  a  vacant  seat  to  be 
found  In  the  building. 

"Consider,  too,  that  we  wore  playing 
at  Wallack's,  an  out-of-date  and  out- 
of-the-way  theatre,  to  which  only  a 
magnet  of  the  ,most  powerful  descrip- 
tion could  attract  people.  Happily,  we 
managed  to  do  the  trick,  and  during 
the  course  o£  my  stay  we  never  plaj'ed 
to  anything  under  $12,000  a  week.  Our 
last  three  performances  totalled  exactly 
K768,  or  an  average  of  just  over  £3S0 
each.  A  pretty  satisfactory  record,  i 
you'll  admit, 

"Such  prizes  do  not  fall  to  one's  lot 
everv  day.  and  as  a  New  York  gentle-  I 
man  said.  'Believe  me,  when  there  are. 
dollars  Iving  about,  don't  stop  to  think.  : 
Just  pick  them  up  as  fast  as  you  can.  | 
So,  some  time  toward  the.  end  of  Octo-  | 
ber,  I  shall  be  crossing  the  Atlantic  once  . 
more     with    the    view    of    Introducing  j 
•Gruripy'    to   other    big   cities    in  the 
Unitid  States.    Possibly  I  may  remain  a| 
few  v/eeks  In  New  York.    If  not,  Boston  i 
will  be  mv  starting  point.  They  tell  me 
>that   Grumpy  is  good  for  ^t  least  three 
years  on  the  other  side.    At  tho  close 
of  each  season  I  shall  make  my  way 
back  to  London,  appearing  here  during 


Ih.-  t.i  )..  r  either*^  In  (ir^hnpy 
should  it  happen  that  Uondoncrs  don't 
care  for  that  piece,  In 'some  other.  | 
"Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
my  paternal  pride  In  the  signal  .success 
made  by  my  daughter  Margery.  In 
'Grumpy,'  unfortunately,  sho  has  not 
very  much  to  do.  but  In  Miss  Margaret 
Anglln's  recent  revival  of  'Lady  Winder- 
mere's Fan.'  In  which  she  sustained  her 
mother's  original  part,  she  completely 
won  the  hearts  of  everyone  present. 
Before  sailing  she  received  oftcrs  from 
two  separate  managers,  eager  to  run  her 
as  a  star.  I  think,  however,  she  will  re- 
main  In  this  country  for  a  tlrne  at  least.  I 
While  In  America  1  acquired  the  English 
rights  in  an  excellent  play  called  'Young 
Wisdom.'  by  Mrs.  Rachel  Crothers. 
which  I  hope  to  produce  in  the  West 
end  with  Margery  and  another  young 
comedy  actress  in  the  leading  part.s.  I 
hope.  also,  that  my  wife,  MLss  Winifred 
Emery,  will  appear  In  the  piece. 

■What  particular  point  struck  me 
most  forcibly  in  relation  to  New  York? 
Well,  broadly  speaking,  the  desire  shown 
oh  all  sides  to  cement  and  strengthen 
the  feelings  of  good  feUowship  and  af- 
fection already  existing  between  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Engllsn.  In  another  re- 
spect I  was  agreeably  disappointed. 
Like  most  people  I  had  heard  strange 
and  wonderful  stories  of  the  ways  and 
methods  of  the  American  Interviewer, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  my  first  meet- 
ing with  liim  not  without  dread.  To 
my  relief  I  found  myself  confronted  by 
a  band  of  clever  and  refined  young  fel- 
lows, many  hailing  from  Harvard,  fa- 
mlUar  iv^ith  the  besi  work  In  English 
and  foreign  literature,  and.  in  almost 
every  Instance,  possessing  indl'vldual 
views  and  a  ready  faculty  for  giving 
them  expression. 

"With  the  lady  Interviewer  I  was  not 
perhaps  quite  so  favorably  impressed. 
In  the  number  was  one  who  induced 
Margery   to  say— of  the  briefest  and 
most  matter-of-fact  nature  I  need  hard, 
ly  say — something  about    her  appear- 
•ance  at  Balmoral  CasUe  just  before  we 
left  England,     Imagine  hbr  horror  on 
reading  next  morning  something  to  the 
following  effect:  'As  I  made    my  en- 
trance upon  ttie  stage  my.  knee*  were 
■knocking  together,   and  I  trembled   In  I 
I  everv  limb.    So  entirely  overcome  witn  • 
nervousness  was  I  that  I  could  scarcely  . 
:  speak  a  word.    The  lights  swam  before 
i  my  eyes.    I  felt  as  if  I  was  about  to 
1  faint.    What  would   I  not  have  given 
'  had  the  floor  opened  In  front  of  me  and 
smallowed  me  up?  Then  suddenly  from 
tlie  roviU  box  came  a  sweet,  womanly 
voice  saying:  "Courage,  my  child.'  U 
was  the  Queen's.    From  that  moment  1 
I  was  myself  again.    The  only  commerit 

■  I  have  to  make  is  that  Margery  wasn  I 
a  bit  nervous,  that  at  Balmoral  there  is 
no  royal  box,  and  that  the  Queen  did  not 

■  speak  one  of  the  words  attributed  to 
I  her.  Otherwise  the  account  is  absolute- 
I  ly  correct. 

j  "Curious  how  the  'squattiness]  ot 
'  London  house  impresses  me  after  living 
!  six  months  among  New  York  sky- 
'  scrapers.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find 
i  renewed  delight  in  the  roslhess  ot  the 

■  English  girl's  complexion.  It  stands  m 
'  striking  contrast  to  the  young  Amen- 
•  can  maiden's.    But.  oh!  the  chilliness  of 

■  the  average  London  house  compared 
with  the  comfortable  feeling  of  warmth 
you  get  in  a  New  York  home.  Through- 
out my  absence  I  never  as  much  as  felt 
the  want  of  the  orthodox  coal  fire.  By 
the  bvc,  have  you  ever  watched  •  an 
American  walk  upstairs?  It's  one  of 
those  amazing  feats  which  strike  home 
at  once.  Over  there  the  elevator  Is  In 
universal  use.  and  to  a  man  of  my  yeftrs 
—excuse  the  fatherly  tone— it  comes  as 
a  boon  and  a  blessing.  Another  won- 
derful feature  of  American  existence 
Wa«  to  me,  the  Sunday  newspaper. 
After  the  production  of  'Grumpy  I  was 
naturaUy  anxious  to  see  what  the  crit- 
ics had  to  say  of  it.  Conceive  my  as- 
tonishment when  my  man-servant  stag- 
gered into  the  room  under  a  burden 
which  rendered  him  Invisible  from  the 
waist  upwards.  .,Vnd  the  difficulty  for  a 
stranger  of  discovering  the  whereabouts 
of  the  article  he  wants  to  read!  An- 
other point.  Happening  to  meet  the 
editor  of  an  important  daily  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  indiscriminate  man- 
ner in  which  the  theatrical  advertise- 
ments were  arranged,  a  method,  I 
pointed  out,  comparing  unfavorably  ■with 
the  alphabetical  system  adopted  in  this 
countrv.  He  gave,  as  his  justification, 
that  an  editor's  first  duty  was  to  in- 
^•uce  a  manager  to  increase  the  size  of 
his  advertisement  so  that  it  might  in- 
stantly catch  the  eye  of  the  reader  in 
preference  to  all  others.  There  you  have 
an  example  of  the  true  business  instinct. 

"In  New  York  everybody  goes  dancing 
mad.    I,  too,  fell  a  victim  to  the  pre- 
vailing craze,  and  night  after  night  Mar- 
gery and  myself  might  have  been  seen 
playing  our  parts  amid  the  giddy  throng, 
i  Although  late  to  bed,  I  was  always  up 
'  betimes  in  the  morning,  however.  The 
American  atmosphere  is  so  e.xtraordi- 
:  narily   exhilarating   that   one   can   do  i 
i  with  a  very  limited  amount  of  sleep.  j 
••To  my  mind,  the  American  women 
excels  in  the  matter  of  personal  adorn- 
ment.   Her  dresses  represent  the  very 
acme  of  the  dressmaker's  art.  and  she 
contrives  to  show  them  off  to  the  very 
best  advantage.    This  is  as  true  of  the 
ordinary  shopgirl  as  of  the  wealthiest 
lady.    I  found  hotel  life  very  much  to 
my  liking,  but  terribly  expensive.  Manv 
of    our    week-ends    were    spent  «itli 
friends  in  the  country,  residing  outsic. 
New  York,  with  whom  we  were  jv.si 
as  much  at  home  as  In  any  Engli.-^b 


■,"»ning.   and   t'^^'  '*iJ'^>'ea  im- 

nselv    The  ama-zing  thing  to  me  is 
'  t  comparatively  so  few  people  se- : 
\meric3  for  their  annual  holiday  | 
As  a  tonic,  mental  and  physical,  | 
Blace  could  be  more  invigorating, 
■ven^  one  is  so  alert,  so  bright,  so] 
horou-'hly  alive.    Yet,  despite  this,  ex- 
tend   r"ns    easily    and  pleasantly. 
m^ricaDS  are  said  to  be  a  naUon  of 
usOe^believe  me,  they  are  nothing 
f  tho  wrt   True,  ito  bosmesa  saaa. 
ishes  off  early  in  the  morning  to  his 
Tice.    But  when  he  gets  there  he  re- 
pses  quietly  into  a  chair  and  starts 
noking."  | 

A  ^ood  story  of  the  ' 
present  crisis  was  be- 

Theatre  ^gi^  jn  the 

in  London  theatrical  clubs  last 
ght  A  journalist  and  an  actor  were 
moaning  the  fact  that  there  was 
lothing  doing,"  and  the  jcJurnalist  re- 
arked  upon  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
iper.  The  actor  gasped.  "You  ought 
come  to  the  theatre,"  said  he.  "We're 
ving  'paper'  away  by  the  ton!"— Pall 
all  Gazette. 

A  new  revue,  "By  Jingo  If  We  Do  ," 

Arthur  Wimperis  and  HTerman  Finck, 
as  produced  at  the  Empire  Theatre, 
ondon,  Oct.  19.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
.id:    "The  title  dates  back  a  quarter 

a  century;  the  piece  itseif  is  as  up 

date  and  topical  as  a  morning  paper. 

bristles  with  allusions  to  the  v/ar  and 
I  things  appertaining  thereto;  it  gives 
e  Kaiser  the  freest  and,  it  has  to  be 
Ided,  the   least   flattering  advertise- 
ent  he  has  ever  had  or  is  likely  to 
ive  in  a  two  hours'  entertainment, 
tie  authors,  Mr.  Arthur  Wimperis  and 
r.   Hartley    Carrick,    have   a   pretty  j 
id  a  mordant  wit,  and  they  use  it  , 
j-odigally.     Their  favorite  motto  ap-  I 
;ar8  to  be  'Indiscretion  is  the  better  I 
irt  of  verbal  valor.'  and  to  this  maxim  j 
ey  are  unfailingly   loyal.     For  our- 
Ives  We  should  like  the  new  Empire  | 
vue  none  the  worse  Were  its  tone  just  | 

Uttle  less  vainglorious,  were  it  not  ] 
lite  80  heavily  ctiarged  with  the  spirit 

self-satisfaction.    Let  us  do  our  duty 

all  means,  but  is  it  quite  consistent 
ith  otir  national  traditions  and  senti- 
ents  to  brag  continuously  about  the 
rcumstance?  'Cock-a-doodle-do'  is  an 
pression  that  somehow  seems  rather 
It  of  place  In  the  mouths  of  English- 
en.    This  reservation  made  'By  Jingo 

We  Do  '  calls  for  unstinted  com- 

endation.  It  is  the  wittiest  thing  of 
5  kind  we  have  heard  tor  long,  and 
though  as  a  dish  for  public  consump- 
m  rather  highly  spiced  at  points,  is 
nsistently  bright  and  mirthful  as  the 
ost  exacting  could  desire."  Tet  the 
ally  Telegraph  objected  to  one  scene 
at  'emphasized  the  "hideous  cruelty" 

a  band  of  uhlans.    The  Times  said 
this  scene,   "a  •  regrettable  feature, 
'>ich  shows  the  brutal  behavior  of  two 
nan   cavalry   officers   in   a  lady's 
a  in  France";  "English  indignation 

ainst  cruelty  and  outrage  needs  no 
:cltlns;  but  we  feel  very  strongly 
at  It  is  too  deep  and  grave  a  feeling 
r  exploitation  in  houses  of  entertain- 
ent.  The  effect  of  such  scenes  as  this 

unbearably  painful  at  the  moment, 
1(1  the  after  effect  must  be  either  to 
icourage  an  unreasoned  fury  or,  still 
orse,  to  produce  a  reaction  of  disbelief 

such  stories  of  outrage  as  are,  un-. 
>PPiIy.  too  well  proven."  The  Dally 
ironicle  also  objected:  "Quite  un- 
ually,  in  a  variety  theatre  program, 
ro  notes  of  tragedy  are  struclc.  Both 

them  had  better  been  omitted,  not 

cause  the  feelings  of  the  audience 
lould  be  spared,  but  because  both— 
pecially  that  in  the  coffee-stall  scene— 
ng  false,  and  while  some  uhlan  ofti- 
rs  may  be  as  bestial  as  they  are  rep- 
sented  to  be  in  the  moving  little  drama 
lacted  in  'A  House  on  the  Frontier,' 

serves  no  good  pcirpose  to  emphasize 
lis  side  of  the  horrors  of  war  on  the 
age." 

The   old   melodrama,    "Cheer,  Boys! 
heer!"  was  revived  at  the  Prince's 
heatre,  London,  Oct.  IS.  It  is  based  on 
le  last  stand  of  Capt.  Wii.son  and  his 
len  In  the  Matabele  war,  and  is  full 
of  gallantry  ajid  good  homely  pathos, 
nd  the  perils  of  battle  and  the  sturdy 
mjje  emotions  of  the  fighting  man." 
0)8,0ct.  19  a  sketch,  "Trafalgar."  was  ' 
d  at  the  Palladium.  I/ondon.  Mr.  \ 
Sleath,  with  "patched  up  eye  I 
ed  up  sleeve"  appeared  as  Nel-  I 
e  scenes  were  the  court-martial  j 
board  the  Victory;  the  deck  on  • 
t  before  Trafalgar;  the  battle;  ' 

:atli  of  Nelson  in  the  cockpit.  At 
^e  Hippodrome  a  spectacular  sketch, 
A  Nation's  Hymn,"  told  the  story  of 
>ie  Marseillaise.  / 

An    Anglo-Franco-Belgian  company, 
'1th  Ma?  Dearly,  opened  at  the  Ambas- 
adors,  London,  Oct.   IC.    One    of  the 
ieces  was  a  one-act  play  in  English  by  j 
E.   M.    Young,  called   "From  Lou- 
aln."  It  showed  an  English  woman  in  ] 
Belgium  trying  to  rescue    a  wounded 
Belgian  from  a  Prussian  officer.   "There  \ 
'as  sorn'^    Hkill    in  the  sketch  of  the ' 
"ri^Bslan.  who.  for  all  his  titupid  bru-  '• 
iUty,  and  even  through  it,  was  kept  i 
rsdlbly  a  human  being.    The  painful 
'I'll,   of  the  theme  madii  the  play 
but   its   artistic   quality   is , 
The  Tiroes  douhtud  if  any-  ■ 
■  d  to  have  their  feelings  har-  ' 


•i  again  tjv  such  a  {»Iay.  Acer  ■ 
;e  Daily  Chronicle  an  aged  . 
peasant  in  his  ruined  cottage  was  res-  ; 
cued  bv  a  Belgian  soldier  "with  rifle,  i 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thought  the  in- 1 
cidents  "far  too  near  certain  hideous . 
realities  of  the  hour  to  be  suitable  as 
yet  for  presentation  in  a  theatre. 

-,hn   >lasefieUl's  new   Armada  play,  ; 
"Philip    the    Kjn,g."    ^as    produced  on 
Oct.  26  at  the  bid  Theatre   Royal  at 

Bristol.  _.     TT  w^^t 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham.  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  and  Frederick  Harrison  the  middle 
of  list  month  were  having  matinees 
every  day  at  their  respective  theatres— 
the  Criterion,  His  Majesty  s  and  the 
Ha>-market-and  only  t^i"  "'^'L' 
iformances  in  the  week.  There  was  no 
1  hurry  on  the  part  of  other  managers  to 
Ifoilow  this  example,  due  to  the  absence 
'of  lights  in  the  streets.  Mr  Bourch.er 
iwas  opposed  to  the  scheme.  He  favored.. 

i'^.  ^  ■'^'fTe  -lo^v  M-^'huferbts  tt; , 

,aTdienfeno  lelx  t^e  \heatre  at  about  ^ 

'■•?.L"didnT think  (said  Mr.  William' 
BurchilU  his  manager)  that  there  would  , 
!be  enough  daily  playgoers  'to  go  round 
especially  as  our  men  who  were  not  at 

r^^-sJi^l^ulfn^S 

^ht^mea/  T^^^^'^  T:^-^<^ 
they  M  visit  the  theatre  with  their 
sisters  or  their  cousins  or  their  aunts  to 
sav  nothing  of  wives  or  sv.eetheart 
and  finally  talk  the  play  over  at  a  cosey 
siinner  table.  This  would  mean  that, 
even  ln  the  stalls,  there  would  not  be 
Lu"h  of  the  'chiffon  and  shirt-front'  dis- 
play; and  that  old  command,  'evemng 
dress  indi.<.pensable.'  would  have  to  be 
cancelled.  With  regard  to  this  ma  ter 
of  ordinary  dress,  the  ^^"f 
well  known  western  restaurant  remarked 
To  the  Daily  Chronicle  representative 
that  if  the  theatrical  managers  of  Lon- 
don agreed  upon  the  0:30  raising  of  the 
curtail  the  feshionable  restaurant  pro- 
pr  eto^  would  not  be  likely  to  object  to 
founge  suits  and  blouses  and  skirts  at 
their  supper  tables.  'I  believe,'  he  added 
wUh  a  chuckle,  'that  at  the  present  time  I 
Thev  would  welcome  them  if  they  arrived 
in  sacks!'  "  Some  thought  that  a  general 
'adoption  of  the  "every  afternoon''  plan 
would  be  playing  into  the  pockets  of  the 
mimic  hall  proprietors. 

■though  theatrical  performances  were 
"iven  in  the  afternoon  in  Shakespeare  s 
Say  tl  e  honor  of  instituting  the  modern 
in/tinee  is  claimed  by  Mr.  J    N  Ma.- 
kelvne.  Some  time  ago  he  stated  that  , 
h.^  was  the  first  London  entertainer  to  , 
give  performances  twice  claily.  and    at  , 
first,   could   frequently   adveruse  The 
only  entertainment  in  London  this  after-  ^ 
noon."    Sir  Henry  Irving,  who  was  a  | 
frequent  visitor  to  the  Egyptian  Hall  in 
those  days,  remarked  one  afternoon  on  j 
the  largeness  of  the  audience.  .  Yes, 
replied  Mr.  Maskelyne,  "on  the  whole,  I 
think    we  do  decidedly  better  in  the 
afternoon  than  in  the  evening."  Irving 
,'videntlv    pondered    the    saying,  for 
shortly  afterwards  he  started  a  regular 
•series  of  matinees  himself— a  practice 
quicklv   followed,   of   course,    by  rival 
manag"ers.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Hubert  Henry  Davies  and  C.  Haddon 
Chambers,  the  dramatists,  are  to  go  to 
the  front,  the  later  as  aid  and  Inter- 
preter with  Gen.  French.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  purposes  to  be  in  the  London  con- 
stabulao'  force. 


ii  net  "receipts  .will  'Sp.  flepositea 
■,  .ti,  r.  coramittee  of  trustees  choaen  to 
keep  account  of  moneys  collected  by  nit^ 
from  this  concert,  and  others  given  in 
other  cities,  wliich  I  hope  to  arrange,  as 
well  as  anv  sums  which  may  be  donatea 
in  the  course  of  time.    In  making  this 
appeal  I  fully  realize  that  it  is  one  of 
many  With  which  the  American  people 
are  besieged  on  all  sides,  ajid  this  at  a 
time  when  this  commonwealth  is  also 
somewhat  crippled  financially,  the  effects 
of  this  war  reaching  far.   But  I  also  see 
the  contrast  between  a  temporary  re- 
duction in  wealth  here,  and  the  utter 
destitution  in  Europe.   And  is  it  not  the 
solemn  duty   of  humanity  to  sacnfice 
.some  luxuries,  and  even  comforts,  jn 
order  to  relieve  the  mis^sry  of  the  other 
part  of  the  human  race?    Poland,  the 
poorest,  the  least  free  among  the  natioM 
of  this  world,  calls  to  the  richest  and 
most  independent  country  on  earth  And 
its  cause  is  the  cause  of  liberty,  a  ways 
dear  to  the  American  heart.    Will  ^^ot 
American   citizens   respond   with  their 
habitual  generosity  and  big-heart^n^ . 
AMTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA^ADAM- 
Cambridge.  S"^^^, 
In  aid  of  the  Polish  sufferers  Mme. 
Szumowska  will  give  one  of  'her  cele- 
brated lecture-recitals  in  Jordan  Hall 
on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  23.    The  sub- 
ject will  be  "Modern  Composers.  Mme. 
Szumowska  wiU  give  similar  recitals  in, 
leading  cities  of  the  country. 

The  committee  in  charge  is  thus  com-  i 
posed:  Mme.    Szumowska,  Mrs.  Timo- 
tbee  Adamowski  and  Messrs.  H.  L.  Hig- 
ginson,  Augustus  Hemenway,  WiUlain 
P.  pjake,  Ximothee  MAOoi^itk  *>sei 

Adamowski  and  Jan  Romaszkiewicz. 
Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  William  P.  Blake,  27  Kil- 
by  street,  Boston. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Among  the  calls  of 

I  Szumowska's 
Appeal 


European  nations  for 
Am.erica's    aid,  shall 
Poland's  voice  be  un- 
noticed" knd  unheard?    In  the  terrible 
cataclysm    which    befell    the    eastern  j 
hemisphere  ilf  was  ordained  by  fate  that 
tlie  most  innocent  and  unwilling  victims 
should  bear  the  heaviest  share  of  mis- 
fortune.  Belgium  in  the  west  and  Poland  • 
in  the  east  became  the  two  principal 
theatres  of  war;  most  of  the  horrors  are 
perpetrated  on  their  territories;  their 
J^eople's  plight  is  the  most  sf^ere.  But 
f   unfortunate   Belgium   (about  which 
more  is  heard  in  America  than  about 
more  distant  Poland)  is  reduced  from  a 
rich    and    prosperous    country  ."jto    a  , 
ruined  one,  how  mucTi  more  terriWe  the  , 
fate  of  Poland,  already  exhausted  by, 
over  100  years  of  oppression  and  slavery. 
Where  can  we  find  so  ti-agic  a  situation  i 
as  in  this  thrice  unhappy  land,  .torn  in 
Uiree  parts,  with  its  sons  forced  to  kill 
each  other  in  the  service  of  their  great-  ; 
est  enemies?    Can  any  one  conceive  a  j 
1  more  horrible  fate  than  to  be  compelled  , 
to  become  a  fratricide  In  shielding  OBC.S 
1  bitterest  foes?    Yet  far  beyond  these 
■  ho-rors.  on  the  distant  horizon,  tinted 
''  with  -human  blood  and  the  glow  of  m- 
ccndiarv  fires,  we  see  the  faint  glimmer 
of  the  dawn  of  liberty!   After  a  century 
of  untold  suffering  and  oppression  there 
is  a  ray  o£  hope  for  at  least  relative 
independence  to  the  Polish  natioti.  All 
the  Polish  men  and  women  wish  to  have 
their  share  of  work  and  offering  toward 
this  glorious  end.   I  also  am  eager  to  do 
mv  part  to  the  utmost  of  my  capacity, 
but  in  tmia  work  of  mine  1  need  the 
co-operation  of  the  people  among  whom 
n  has  been  given  to  me  to  spend  many 
voars  of  my  life;  I  need  the  good  will  of 
ihe  American  public.    The  e^-st  of  a 
series  of  concerts  planned  for  different 
cities  of  the  United  States,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  destined  to  go  to  the  relief 
I  of  misery  in  Poland,  is  to  take  Place  in 
Boston.    In  such  a  cause,  I  do  not  hcei- 
tate  in  appealing  to  the  Bostonians  to 
•support  me  by  a  nufne.ous  attendance. 


The  boy  virtuoso,  Sol- 
omon, played  Tschal- 
kov/sky"s    first    piano  i 
Musicians  concerto   at  the   first  j 
Symphony     concert,    London,    Oct.    IS.  j 
"His  performance  was  from  every  point  I 
I  of  view  rem.arkable,"  said  the  Pall  Mall  I 
■  Gazette.    "Youthful  prodigies  are  gene- 
(  rally  either  merely  dexterous,  which  is 
;  bad.  or  prematurely  sophisticated,  which 
I  is  worse.   Solomon  is  neither.   His  read- 
'  ing  of  this  work  is  not  that  of  a  grown 
man,  aaiJ  we  are  glad  for  his  sake  that 
it  is  not.    Yet  it  is  not  only  an  inter- 
pretation, but  in  a  certain  sense  a  reve- 
lation.    It    is    distinctly    ingenu  —  the 
French  word  has  a  finer  shade  of  mean- 
ing than  iU  English  equivalent— and  it 
prompts  one  to  refiect  whether  it  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  the  ingenu  in  Tschai- 
kowsky  and  in  his  music.    On  careful 
consideration  one  concludes  there  was, 
and  a  player  of  Solomon's  years  who 
can    place   a   familiar   composer  in  a 
new  light  has  no  meaji  talent.    Of  the 
technical   difficulties  surmounted  it  is 
less  important  to  speak,  as  accomplish- 
ment in  that  direction  is  less  rare  than 
the  more  subtle  achievement." 

"E.  E."  wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Oct.  17:    "Surely  it  is  by  a  slip  of  the 
pen  that  your  correspondent  'M.'  writes 
I  of  a  'Prussian,'  instead  of  a  German. 
I  tradition  in  music.    For  the  best  of  all 
I  reasons  there  is  no  Prussian  tradition 
in  music,  or  in  anything  else  that  is 
j  beautiful.    The  attempt  to   create  one 
has  caused  Berlin  to  resemble  the  man- 
I  Bion  and  estate  of  a  nouveau  riche,  car- 
i  ried   to   a   higher   potential.  Prussian 
i  tradition  is  of  sabreurs  and  savants,  and 
was  crystallized  at  Saveme  (Zabern)." 

Mr.  jadlowker,  the  tenor,  who  was 
favorably  known  here,  although  a  Rus- 
sian subject,  ha.9  not  been  dismissed 
from  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  but  his 
.•saiary  has  been  reduced  from  75,000  to 
12, WH  m.arks. 

The  final  choric  dance  from  Rutland 
Houghton's  music  drama.  "The  Birth  of 
.\rthur,"  written  for  a  great  festival  at 
Glastonbury,  now  indefiniiely  postponed, 
was  performed  at  a  promenade  concert 
in  London  Oct.  20.     "When  composers 
deliberately  set  themselves  the  task  of 
I  presenting  us  with  a  "Ring'  of  our  very 
I  own  they  must  not  be  offended  at  the 
'  inevitable  comparison  with  Wagner.  Mr. 
I  Houghton's  method  is  frankly  Wagne- 
rian.   Yet  he  is  no  imitator.     His  or- 
chestral color  is  only  occasionally  remi- 
niscent and,  as  a  rule,  of  much  better 
quality   when  it   is  not.     His  melodic 
ideas,  besides  being  moderately  personal, 
!  are  evidence  of  a  certain  fastidiousness 
I  that  is  welcome  in  these  boisterous  days. 
'■  The  weak  point  is  the  fluency  of  the 
i  muMc.    Wagner  could  be  fluent  because 
i  he   understood,   as   few  masters  have 
!  done,  the  resources  of  musical  punctua- 
tion.   Boughton  is  apt  to  show  undue 
favor  to  the  semicolon." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (Oct.  17)  found  it 
regrettable  that  for  the  symphony  con- 
certs of  the  Queen's  Hall  orchestr.a  and 
the  London  Symphony  orchestra,  the 
t  directors  are  almost  ignoring  British 
[  music  in  the  programs  as  announced. 
"At  best  we  hear  none  too  many  works 
by  native  composers  at  symphony  con- 
!  certs,  and  it  seems  unfortunate  that 
during  a  time  like  the  present  we  are 
to  get  less  than  usual.  One  does  not 
expect  novelties,  as  these  take  time 
and  money  to  produce  and  are  not  al- 
ways conducive  to  good  audiences,  but 
there  are  many  British  works  which 
have  now  become  flrin,  favorites  in  .th» 

i  modern  orA, astral  repertoire.  Why 
j  have  they  .been  ignored?" 
1  It  took  Mr.  SaV"off.  who  will  conduct 
ill  London  and  in  fhe  provinces,  eight 
i  days  to  go  from  Pevrograd  to  London. 
!  Hp  tra.ve'led    bv  the    .north   of  Sweden 


i  and  Norway  and  then  by  boat  to  New- 
castle.   He  says  that  x^usic  is  steadily 
going  its  wa.y  at  Petro^ad.    One  of  his 
j  sons  is  ifi   the  RussiarJ   army  at  the 

front.  .  . 

.  Mr.  Joseph  Hilbrooke  is  Jjvl'snant  be- 
cause some  one  defended  tK'^  German 
rnusici.Tiis  in  l^ngland.  Ho  wrcvte  to  the 
Daily  Te!cgra}jh: 
(  "I  would  ask  -.vhether.  in  the  present 
case  of  horrible  slaughter  gc/int,'  on. 
when  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  &i;'"''S 
i  by  the  hundreds,  such  twaddle  needs,  a 
'  moment's  attention?  Did  we  ask  tK'> 
said  Germans  to  come  to  this  country 
all;  did  they  come  to  oblige  the  British-, 
people?  Whether  they  have  'faithfull}' 
eiriiid  out  their  duties'  or  not,  andl 
tragi  iiy  it  may  be,  and  is,  there  should 
be  no  Germans  at  all  in  our  music  at 
the  present  time,  and  certainly  no  Ger- 
man music  either.  The  Britons  who 
have  'faithfully  carried  out  their  duties 
for  many  years'  in  Germany  are  now 
ruined,  persecuted,  and  locked  in  gaoltj. 
Your  correspondent's  '.sentiment'  on  be- 
half of  a  most  unscrupulous  and  bai- 
barous  enemy  is  nauseating,  and  dis- 
plays a  poor  comprehension  of  the  sit- 
uation. Does  he  rcaline  that  our  mu-- 
sical  programs  still  ignore  British  music 
entirely,  and  our  theatres  still  boast  of 
the  alien  in  their  orchestras?" 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Leggc  writes  with  moro 
sense:  "If  one  were  to  judge  by  the  al- 
most hysterical  statements  that  ar©  be- 
ing made  just  now.  here,  there  sjnd 
everywhere,  one  might  reasonably  con** 
to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  on  the< 
continent  of  Europe  are  we  fighting  for 
our  very  existence,  but  also  at  home 
here,  as  far  as  music  is  concerned. 
Nearly  all  the  mu.'sicians  with  whom  K 
have  come  in  contact  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  whose  utterances  I  havci 
read,  not  only  are  very  depressed  about: 
the  state  of  musical  affairs  brouglit 
about  by  the  war,  but  propose  to  take 
very  drastic  measures  to  ensure  that  in 
future  such  musical  affairs  shall  be 
managed  to  a  very  gieat  extent  by 
themselves  for  themselves.  Now,  for 
this  they  cannot  reasonably  be  blamed.. 
It  is  )i:gli  time  that  native  music  andi 
musicians  came  into  their  kingdom,, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  higher  tixia'i' 
that  the  British  public  realized  this,  it 
I  is  for  t!ie  musicians  to  induce  this  real- 
ization: and  it  is  for  them  to  find  the: 
means.  How  th.is  is  to  be  accomplished! 
1  am  not  at  this  moment  prepared,  or,, 
at  any  rate  going,  to  say.  But  of  this 
I  am  very  certain,  that  the  salvation  of 
British  music  and  musicians  is  not  to 
be  brought  about  by  such  cries  as  I 
have  heard  recently,  that  now  is  the: 
time  "for  us'  when  there  are  no  Gernmn; 
musicians  about  to  steal  engagements. 
The  time  for  British  music  and  musi- 
cians is  no  better  now  than  at  any  other 
period.  If  British  musicians  have  the> 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  put 
their  convictions  into  practice  and  pu7l 
together  they  will  win  through.  Thei 
public  is  'the  thing.'  In  any  event,  it  isi 
obviously  far  better  to  do  than  to  talk.. 
Musicians  are  not  good  talkers  even  on 
matters  concerning  their  own  business 
affairs.  The  majority  of  them  talk  iJar 
too  much  and  far  too  often  of  petty 
grievances.  It  is  futile  to  talk  at  thia 
time  of  grievances.  We  all  have  them. 
Still,  it  does  seem  there  are  grievanoesi 
thrust  upon  the  practical  muslciani 
through  the  war  that  need  never  have- 
been  if  sundry  managements  had  had 
a  little  courage." 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Legge  speaks  np 
for  the  British  musician:    "In  seasou 
p.nd  out  they  have  been  ungrudging  of! 
their  offers  of  help.    Now  is  the  timej 
when  not  a  living  soul  among  the  musi- 
cians (and  more  especially  among  the: 
great  and  more   highl.v   favored  ones)i 
should  give  his  or  her  services  for  noth-. 
ing.    The  public  must  respond  for  the: 
Ijenefit  of  those  who  have  always  so. 
quickly  responded  to  the  public's  claims' 
in  the  past.    It  is,  if  you  like,  merely  n 
matter  of  business,  which  we  Englishi 
are  reputed  to  understand  so  well.  AlU 
that  is  asked  is  a  small  return  for  past; 
favors,  a  tiny  interest  repaid  upon  a. 
large  expenditure  of  capital.    The  musi- 
cians themselves  must  do  the  rest,  andl 
they   must   see   that   their   efforts  arei 
good.   A  good  deal  of  money  that  is  now- 
being  literally  wasted  might  be  expend- 
ed upon  music.    A  short  time  after  thc; 
war  broke  out  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  wan- 
dei-  round  a  few  villages  in  a  certain 
part  of  England  with  one  who  had  been 
told  off  by  a  local  'organization'  (save 
the  mark!)  of  busybodies  with  a  vieto 
to  disco%'ering  the  w-nereabouts  of  the 
wives  and  families  of  any  soldiers  or- 
sailors  who  had  gone  to  the  front.  We- 
found  none  in  one  la.rge  village.    But  wci 
did  find  more  than  one  who  had  drawn 
pensions  from  three  different  funds  for- 
a  casualty  which  occurred  in  the  Boer 
war!   This  is  only  one  example  of  many 
of  the  want  of  real  practical  organiza- 
tion, and  it  points  a  moral.    Let  musi- 
cians draw  it!     Le.st   ihe  public  think 
that  there  is  any  exaggeration  in  pre-- 
Renting  the  ca.-ic  of  the  musician  in  Eng- 
land, a  land  which  posses«is  thc  finest 
orchestral  players  in  the  world,  let  me, 
cite,  finally,  two  or  three  detail.s  that. 
haA'e  com'e  to  my  knowledge.    At  least, 
one  of  our  more  impportant  orchestras 
which  adds  as  much  at  least  to  our 
musical  pleasures  as  any  other  Institu 
tion  of  the  kind  is  playing  for  half-fees, 
though  I  never  heard  that  its  members 
received  a  bonus  in  the  years  of  plenty! 
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SERATO  MAKES 
AMERICAN  DEBUT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
A  large  audience  in  the  Bcston  Thea- 
tre yesterday  afternoon  greeted  Mr. 
Arrlgo  Serato.  who  then  played  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  second  of  the  Concerts 
for  the  People  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Boston  Music  School  Settlement. 
Mr.  George  Mitchell,  tenor,  who  sang 
here  last  season  at  a  concert  given  . 
•with  Mr.  Felix  Fox,  was  associated  yes- 
terday with  Mr.  .Serato. 

The  Italian  violinist  was  bom  at  Bo- 
logna on  Feb.  5,  1S77.    His  father  was 
a  violinist,  also  a  teacher  at  the  Con- 
Bervatory.    The  son  studied  with  Fede- 
rigo  Sarti  and  played  in  public  at  an 
early  Age.    In  1895  he  gave  a  concert  in 
Berlin  with  success,  and  in  that  city  In  i 
]9(M  he  introduced  d'.Vmbrosio's  concerto 
in  B  minor,  which  is  dedicated  to  him. 
Well  known  as  a  virtuoso  in  cities  of 
the  European  continent,  Mr.  d'Ambrosio  | 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  on  j 
May  1,  1911. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Serato  played  Vltali's  | 
Chaconne;  the  Romance  and  Finale  of  I 
a  concerto  by  Wieniawski;  Schumann's 
Abendlled  and  Saracate's  Zigeunerweis- 
en,  also  small  pieces  in  response  to  un- 
usually hearty  and  prolonged  applause. 
He  is  a;  well  trained  violinist.    His  tone 
is  even  and  agreeable,  sufficiently  virile  ; 
in    sturdy    passages,  mellow  in    song,  j 
isympathetic  throughout. 

His  technical  proflciency  was  fully 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
compositions.  His  sense  of  phrasing 
Is  sound  and  musical.  The  performance 
of  the  old  chaconne  was  pure  and  taste- 
ful, at  times  perhaps  a  little  too  care- 
ful, a  little  too  precise. 

As  an  interijreter,  Mr.  Serato  is  not" 
distinguished  by  any  display  of  marked 
Individuality.  His  sentiment  is  pretty; 
his  bravura  is  brilliant;  while  he  plays 
the  hearer  is  pleased,  but  not  engrossed. 

Mr.  Mitchell  sang  Barthelemy's  "Triste 
Ritorno,"  LebofEe's  "Vislone,"  Widner's 
"Primo  Amore,"  Spross's  "Yesterday  and 
Today,"  Whelpley's  "Oh,  for  a  Breath  of 
the  Moorlands,"  Huhn's  "Invictus."  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  an  amiable  and  throaty 
tenor.  The  audience  recalled  him  after 
each  group  of  songs. 

At  the  next  concert,  Sunday,  Nov.  22, 
Miss  Tina  Lemer,  pianist,  will  play,  and 
the  Swedish  Singing  Society,  "Harmo- 
nl,"  Gustav  Sundilius,  conductor,  will 
sing. 

Artists  could  not  wish  for  more  atten- 
tive and  appreciative  audiences  than  are 
found  at  these  concerts.  The  prices 
asked  put  the  opportunity  of,  hearing 
good  music  and  celebrated  pianists,  sing- 
ers and  violinists  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Wc"iiiret  to  learn  that  ladies  and  ge  n- 
tlemen  purpose   this   season    to  give 
"joint  recitals"  in  various  balls  of  this  , 
citv.    Mr.  Algernon  St.  John-Brenon,  In  • 
the  course  of  his  arduous  duties  as  mu-  1 
sic  critic  of  the  Morning  Telegraph,  New 
York,  recently  heard  a  "joint  recital"  In 
Aeolian  TIall.  and  was  moved  to  write: 
I    "I  do  not  like  these  Tenderloin  expres- 
1  colons.   Aeolian  Hall  is  not  a  joint.   It  is 
I  a  sort  of  arabesque  and  pianola  para- 
dise.    -Joint   never.     It    is   rather    a , 
svmphonatorium.    I  discovered  on  In- j  i 
(,;,irv  that  a  "joint  recital"  is  one  m 
Phrvrie.    .  1  which    two   souls   with   but   a   strrgle  ^ 

The  ballet  as' arranged  for  Miss  Pav-  t,,ought-thc  thought  with  each  bein,  J 
ilow..  departs  from  the  scene  as  repre-  distinguish  itself-hire  al 

'sentedat  the  Paris  opera.    The  '-^"■•"^       „  3'  critics  to  do  their 

sung  by  female  voices  is  now  played  by!  hall  and  defy  tne  cm  i 
orchestra;  there  is  an  introductor.v  I  „.„rst.    1  discovered  a^so  that  even  t  -  . 
acene  for  Faust  and  Mephistopholes;  at i  ^^^gt  abstract  and  a>'St^'"e  '  "  ■  , 

the  end  music  from  the  garden  scene  is,,  jeism         ,\i:rcHtys°;o       ri'of  two  \. 

"There  were  gorgeous  effects  of  colorl  ^^^ists  at  'onst,'  if  I  ';""\';f^\\';h;bet- i 
in  this  ballet:  there  was  the  expressivej  superlative  dialect  of  the  alphaoet  u 
pantomime  of  Miss  Pavlowa  who  tookj  j^al  avenues."  ;| 
the  part  of  Helen:  Mr.  Valinine  showed 
iiis  agility  and  suppleness  as  Cleopatra  s 
slave-  but  the  dancing  as  a  whole  was 
less  interesting  than  in  the  other  balleUi 
of  the  Kussians'  repertoire:  and  Gou- 
nod's music  sounded  thin,  pale,  very  old- 
fashionerl  without  significance.  H'S  "t 
of  religious  depression  must  have  lasted 
until  he  completed  the  score,  even  if  he 
had  been  freed  from  his  intestinal  com- 
plaint Miss  Kuhn  danced  as  Cleopatra 
and  Miss  Plaskovietzka  a.s  Phryne. 

The  third  part  of  the  program  m 
eluded  some  charming  selections.  An 
audience  of  fair  size  was  enthusiastic 
over  "Puppen-Fee"  and  some  of  the 
final  dances.  It  was  justly Mmpatient 
at  the  unreasonably  long  waits.'*  '  wal- 
purgis  Night"  moved  it  to  only  mod- 
erate rapture. 


e  the  work  of  .M. 
,.iis„v  aller  BaUst.   The  first  is  as  | 
with    its    tempting   array    of  , 
v^.,.  s  as  I.o  -Vain  Bleue  Iw  Paris,  a  par- 
adise to  children,  but  the  second  is  ultra  | 
modej-n  l;i  de.i.,n  and  color,  fantastic, 
bizan-c  and  irritaUng  In  the  extreme.  ]1 
The  ba'.;.  I  tell.i  a  simple  story.  At  fir^t  | 
the  shopkeeper  moves  about  his  store 
eager  for  sales.    Customers  enler  to 
whom  he  displays  his  treasures.  Ow.. 
an   ICngllsliman.  ae^ordiiig  to  the  pro- 
gram, is  more  fastidious  than  the  e.th- 
ers  and  d.  maiids  that  hiJ  doll  shall  be 
iinusuHl     I'll,  ...  :i-Fee  is  exhiT.itcd.  he 
pays  and      !■  >  her  sent  to  bid  hotel. 

bate  at  niihi  ruppen-Fce,  in  order  to  ;| 
celchrat«»  'ur.'  dei;art'.ir.j  an-l  bid  farewell  |j 
to  her  comr.i.].  £,  waves  bur  magi.;  wnnd,  | 
transforni.s  the  shop  and  turn.-,  tne  dolls 
into  living  people  They  dance  and  hoid  |( 
niidiiighi  .-  •/.■•irv.  ' 

In  the  lii-.^t  scene  menilicis  of  the  com- 
pany appear  as  various  dolls  and  dunce 
Willi  cleverly  mimed  and  uulomatic  rig- 

'  idity.  „  , 

1    In  the  second  scene  the  dolls  Increase 
in  number  and  include  tin  soldiers.  Dres- 
den china  dolls,  canteen  keepers,  a  chim- 
ney swecn.  a  Tyrolean  doll  and  Pierrot 
and  Columbine.  There  are  pas  seuls  and  . 
dances   participated   in   by   tlic  entire, 
company,  while  Mmc.  Pavlowa.  an  in-  ! 
carnation  of  joy.  dominates  the  scene.  | 
With  Mr.  Volinine  she  danced  a  1  as  de 
Deu-x,  exquisite  in  its  delicate  giace  and 
poetry.  Another  effective  number  in  the  . 
b;Uict  waa  a  Spanish  dance  by  Miss 
Kubn. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  program  I 
"The  Dance  of  Today."  performed  on 
Friday  evening,  was  repealed. 

The  third  pari  was  made  up  of  diver- 
tissements by  the  company  besides  Mme. 
Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Volinine.  Of  these  a 
Czardas  danced  by  ^^li^s  Kuhn  and  Mi . 
l.oboiko  was  effecUve,  while  Miss  birro- 
kaia  in  reve;Uing  and  unconventional  . 
dress,  interpreted  Aiiitra's  Dance.  ' 

Not  the  least   attractive  among  her 
dances  besides  the  Nocturne  and  Pap- ^ 
piUon    was    Mine.    P.ivlowa's  lluss.an 
dance  which  concluded  the  progi  ani.  , 

For  the  evening's  entertainment.  Miss 
Pavlowa    and    her    company  repeated 
'T?uoDcn  Fee."  and  gave  for  the  first 
in   Boston  U.e  ballet  "Walpurgis 
Night."  arranged  by  Ivan  Clustane,  ^Vlth 
.music    from    Gounods    "Faust  The 
'  third  part  was  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
dajices.  .     _  ,,. 

The  VN'alpurgis  Night  Scene  »n  Faust 
has  been  seldom,  if  ever  seen  in  this 
countrv    It  comes  in  the  score  between 
the  death  of  VMlentin  and  that  of  Mar- 
guerite in  the  prison.    Wlien  1-aust 
was  produced  at  the  Theatre  I-yr'nue 
in  Paris  there  was  a  place  for  the  bal- 
let but  there  were  no  adequate  dancers 
in '  the  theatre,  so  the  ballet  was  re- 
placed by  a  trifling  foolish  drinking- 
song  for  Fau?t  in  the  enchanted  palace, 
evoked  by  Mesphistopheles  in  the  Hartz 
Imountains.    with    women   reclining  on 
I  couches  as  in  Couture's  picture.  The 
Ip.oman   Decadence."    The   .same  figur-, 
i  antes  appeared  in  this  tableau  .or  10 
years    so  that  Saint-Saeiis  fouii.l  the 
■  recitative  of  Mephistophelcs,  "Beauteousj 
queens  of  ancient  days,"  ironical.  NV  hen 
;  "Faust"  was  brought  out  at  the  Opera, 
'in  Paris  Gounod  agreed  to  write  the 
ballet  music  but  with  doubts  and  hesi-; 
tations     He'  had  some  intestinal  com- 
plaint- also  a  fit  of  religious  depression; 
perhaps  the  one  was  the  result  of  the 
other.    He  begged  Salnt-Saens  to  com- 
pose the  music  for  the  ballet.  The  latter 
pointed  out  that  the  interpolated  music 
of  another  composer  might  not  be  ef- 
fective   So  Gounod  went  to  work.  When 
."Faust-'  was  finally  produced  in  sump- 
'  tuous  fashion  at  the  Opera  Miss  Floretti 
danced  as  Helen.  The  other  chief  char- 
acters in  the  ballet  were  Cleopatra  and 


M         I'avlowa  a; 
company  appeared  ye.sterUay  allernoon 
at  the  Boston  Opera  Hou""  . 

"Pupoen-Fee"    (The    Fairy    Doin.  a; 
ballet  In  two  scenes,  arranged  by  I  van  ; 
.^tine,  with  music  by  Beyer  and  .Hne.  { 
n,po-;ers.  was  first  on  the  pregram. 
is  represent  the  interior  r,: 


Single  and  Joint. 

T„  happier  days  there,  were  no  recit- 
als in  this  city.    There  were  concerts  ;} 
grand,  opcraUc.   sacred,  or  .just  plau  ■ 
"concert."   When  did  the  '.^a^ 
first  creep  into  use  in  Boston.    A  re- 
c  lal"  is  properly  an  account  or  descrip- 
tion  of  .ome  thing,  fact  or  incident,  or j, 
a    detaile-.l    account   of   a   number  of 
things  fac  ts,  etc..  a  relation  of  tbe  par- 
culars  of  something.   The  first  misuse 
o    "recital"  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Freder-  I 
i.  k  Beale,  who,  as  a  ".anager  inserU  d  , 
i„  a  London  newspaper  in  1810  1'"='  ; 
lertisement:   "M.  Liszt  will  give  a  T«o  , 
oHock   on   Tuesday   '""•""T.^-^;  v-.;.' 
necitals  on  the  Pianoforte."    The  No^ 
KiigUsl,  Dictionary  publishes  a  def  - 
lion  whi.-h  IS  incorrect  as  fai 
countrv  is  concerned:    "Recital.  Music 
V  musi.^1  (now  only  instrumental)  per- 
formance given  by  one  person. 

The  intelligent  visitor  fron  anothei 
planet  might  infer  that  In  a  'Moint  re- 
c ital"  t^^o  do  something  t"S-tber  at  the 
same  time.  He  would  expect  to  hear 
Mr  Werrcnrath  next  Sunday  singing 
hi=  e-notionai  songs  while  Mnic.  Sama- 
,nff  nlaved  her  choicest  pieces,  without 
?°"ar'd lo'difVerlng  tonalitie.,  -"'^  -l';?-- 
of  speed  and  force.  Hearing  a  ou  t 
ccitkl."  the  intelligent  v,s,t,-.r  n  g  t 
..,„der  at  the  complexity  of  i  '..o'l 
1  niuti.-. 


^•perf'Hot. 

The  pas6ior\('of  the  press  agent  is  nc 
cooled  by  discouraging  stories  of  har.i 
times:  on  the  contrary,  it  glows  as  Nc-  ■ 
buchadticszar's  ljurning.  fiery  furnace  , 
when  it  was  heated  one  seven  times  | 
more  th-in  it  was  wont  to  be  heated,  j 
Young  Mr.  Gittelson.  who  fiddles,  goes  i 
about  branded  by  Mr.  .'\rtluir  Nikisch,  a 
mad  wag.  as  ""The  Vulcan  of  the  Vio- 
lin." Wo  read  that  Mr.  Albert  Spal- 
ding, another  fiddler,  is  pre-eminent. 
"Fate,  which  to  more  or  less  extent 
dominates  the  careers  of  all  men.  has 
been  singularly  favorable  toward  Spal- 
ding. Endowed  with  natural  gifts  of  ex- 
traordinary kind  and  a  radiant  person- 
ality tliat  drew  all  persons  to  him.  etc." 

And  what  Is' to  be  said  of  this  extract 
from  the  -appreciation"  of  a  singer  who 

will  he  heard  here?  "One  of  —  's 

favorite  amusements  is  the  writing  of 
verses:  'poetry'  she  modestly  declines 
to  call  it:  those  who  have  seen  her 
recent  efforts  say  that  Sappho  and 
Klizabeth  Bro-wning  may  yet  prove  to 
have  nolliiiig  on  this  .\nitiiiaii  singer." 
To  think  of  the  tenth  inuse  on  the 
blink,  ami  Klizalieth  so  easily  ilown  and 
o  i!  Softly,  gentlenicii.  .softly!  Let 
I.  ."derate  rapture  guide  your  pens. 


A  Crying  Need. 

What  is  really  iieedcfl  in  these  hard 
times  is  a.  fairly  accurate  and  readable 
translation  into  Knglisli  of  Mr.  Henry 
.lanies's  "Notes  on  Novelists,"  for  .ncute 
r  ritisism  and  thoughtfully  considered 
..pinions  lurk  within  the  volume. 

M.  1/oyson-Bridet-for  thus  Marcel 
S.  hwob  disguised  himself-in  his  list  of 
■•li>l  Good  Books"  to  be  recommended 
l.y  newspapers  included  a  "I'ocket 
Niet-^sche  for  Society  I'eople."  There 
should  be  a  translation  of  Mr.  .James's 
essays  for  those  who  had  only  a  high 
.^cliool  education. 


i' 


A  Note  on  Opera.  \\ 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

riie  falc  of  the  late  operatic  \cnlure 
again  suggests  that  the  people  who  hH\e 
paid  big  subscriptions  in  our  Opera 
House  care  less  for  music  than  for  an 
entertainment,  which  is  a  fashionable 
frill  of  social  life.  Would  they  not  have 
availed  llicniselve.=!  otherwise  of  the  op- 
portunity offered  at  the  Boston  Theatre-.' 
Without  the  unimportant  novelties  in 
production  and  setting,  the  perforinancc.'i 
have  been  quite  a.s  good  as  any  ordi- 
nary patron  is  able  to  appreciate,  in- 
cluding many  tuneful  and  agreeable  fa- 
vorites, given  in  a  Hicatrc  which 
(though  doomed,  aias!)  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  acoustically  perfect 
opera  houses  in  the  vorld. 

Can  it  really  be  that  the  opera  subscri- 
ber's concern  is  that  in  the  hou.sc  and 
llic  foyer  no  common  folk's  propinquity 
shall  offend  his  gentility,  kept  away  by 
a  c.islliness  whicli  makes  a  class  affair, 
with  it.s  published  roll  of  weallhy  sup- 
porters, and  of  their  v.omanUiiid  s  gowns 
land  jewels."    ]>Ct  us  see  if  (he  new  de- 
jiarture  c;uii)0t  cure  the  .-^iiobs  or  get 
I  along  -without  Iheni-.'    THK  OLD  'UN. 
I     Boston.  Nov.  6. 

I    We  publish  this  letter  although  wc  do 

j  not  share  the  writer's  views,  although 

I  we  deplore  h's  tone. 

The  "snobs"  made  it  possible  for  tliou- 

I  sands  of  persons  to  enjo:'  performances 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  al  a  nioder- 

1  ate  price.   "Novelties  in  production  and 

'  setting"  aio  not  "unimportant."  As  for 
that,  the  company  at  tiie  Boston  lliea- 
trc  brought  out  two  weeks  that  were 
"novelties"  to  the  great  majority:  "Un 
Eallo  in  Masehera"  and  "La  Favorita." 

The  production  of  operas,  if  the  per- 
formances arc  worth  liearing,  is  an 
expen.sivo  undertaking.  Does  '-The  Old 
'Un"  know  of  a  permanent  opera  house 
in  any  city  supported  successfully  by 
the  citizens  alone?  In  Germany,  a 
King,  prince,  duk,  or  the  city  govern- 
ment grants  a  sub.sidy.  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  makes  up  a  delicien.  v 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  opera 
houses  in  Paris  and  other  cities  of 
France  arc  subsidized.  In  Italy  an 
operatic  season  is  usually  disastrous 
to  the  manager.  The  last  operatic  sea- 
son in  Buenos  A>Tes  was  a  lamentable 

■  failure  pecuniarily. 

Oper-a  is  a  luxurious  and  costly  show. 
A  part  of  the  show  that  is  most  keenly 
enjoyed  by  the  crowd— when  there  is  a 
crowd— is  the  sight  of  women  in  the 
boxes  wearing  their  best  and  displaying 
their  jewels.  This  may  be  all  wrong; 
it  led  William  Hazlitt  to  write  a  bitter 
article  about  opera:  but  the  fact  re- 
mains. Opera  in  humble  dress  and 
without  celebrated  singers  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  crowded  a  theatre  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  musical  world.— Kd. 

FREMSTAD  AND 
AMATOCONCER' 

Mme  Olive  Frerastad  and  PasquaK 
Amato  gave  a  concert  yesterday  after 
noon  at  Symphony  Hall.  The  progran 
was  as  follows:  Hugo  ^oM  G.i' 
Geliebter,"  "Elflinlled";  Sibelius,  Llttl 
Lasse,"    "Black   Koses":   Sjoegren.  " 


':  Moiitoverde.  aria  from  '  .\ t;i;Liia." ; 
ml,  "Ariodant";  La  Forge,  "Stthlupf- 
kel,"  "Auf  einen  Boten,'*  Mr. 
a  to. 

me.  Fremstad's  acconipaniest  was 

I J  jrge  Bruhns.  Mr.  Spross  played  for 
Tr.  Amato. 
It  is  said  that  Mme.  Fremstad,  an 
clrnirable  dramatic  slngrer,  prefers  con- 
;rt  singing  to  operatic  performance, 
he  is  reported  as  saying:  "In  concert 
am  myself,  and  not  the  creation  of 
omebody's  imagination." 
Singing  in  concert,  however,  shows 
iults  in  technic  and  style  that  in  opera 
re  hidden  or  passed  over.  But  whether 
tme.  Fremstad's  field  of  expression  b« 
ecital  or  opera,  her  voice  yesterday 
howed  the  ravages  of  time  in  an  un- 
listakable  manner.  Her  middle  and 
pper  tones  have  lost  in  quality.  The 
oice  is  worn,  reedy,  often  shrill.  Only 
1  pianissimo  passages,  where  the  vol- 
me  was  reduced  to  the  extreme  raini- 
lum  'of  sound,  of  in  occasional  low 
otes,  was  there  the  wonted  color,  the 
ramatic  breadth. 

The  singer's  control  of  her  voice,  too, 
as  often  uncertain.  She  sometimes 
looped.  Her  voice  was  at  times  strid- 
nt  when  power  was  intended.  Ir  songs 
t  a  lively  nature  her  phrasing  vfas  of- 
n  distorted,  spasmodic.  Her  diction 
i  English  was  extraordinarily  clear 
nd  distinct,  but  in  the  German  songs 
Dnsonants  were  blurred  and  enuncia- 
on  Ios<  in  tone  production.  In  many 
ases  the  words  were  wholly  unintelll- 
ible.  .  • 

As  an  interpreter  Mme.  Fremstad 
3ars  high.  Many  of  the  songs  on  th« 
rogram  seemed  beyond  her  grasp  and 
eU  flat.  Wolfs  "Geh'  Geliebter,"  rhap- 
odical  and  passionate,  was  hurried  till 
s  significance  paled.  Nor  was  the 
nger  fortunate  in  suggesting  the  eerie 
nd  fanciful  charm  of  his  '.'Elfinlied." 
Sjoegren's  "I  Seralje's  Lustgaerd"  is  an 
■npressionist  song,  exquisite  and  mys- 
icaL  Of  the  two  songs  by  Sibelius 
Black  Rose^'  has  by  far  the  more 
haracter.  In  this  Mme.  Fremstad  was 
lore  successful.  She  was  at  her  best 
1  "Sne,"  which  she  sang  in  Its  ori- 
inal  tongue  and  in  the  folk  songs, 
everal  of  these  "The  Outlaw."  "Hush- 
by  Darling"  and  "Tenting  or.  the  Old 
lamp  Ground"  were  in  a  low  key, 
/hich  seemed  better  suited  to  her  voice 
nd  in  these  she  was  effective  and 
uietly  emotional. 

Mr.  Amato's  songs  were  unusually  in- 
eresting.  Borodin's  "Chanson  de  la 
"oret  Sombre"  and  Moussorgsky's 
Canzone  di  Varlaam"  have  a  certain 
ombre  significance,  but  they  do  not 
epend  merely  upon  quantity  of  tone 
nd  vigorous  delivery.  They  are  songs 
hat  dernand  imperatively  a  dramatic 
inger  of  marked  mentality. 

Now,  Mr.  Amato  is  not  an  intellectual 
inger.  He  shines  brightest  in  opera  or, 
f  on  the  concert  stage,  in  songs  of  a 
rankly  emotional  nature,  'songs  that 
ell  of  o'ermastering  passion,  love,  de.s- 
)air;  also  in  amiable  songs  of  a  lyric 
lature  rather  than  those  that  are  de- 
scriptive or  subtle.  His  voice,  too,  when 
)Ut  of  its  accustomed  sphere  is  less  re- 
iponsive.  Its  beautiful  quality  is  not 
ipparcnt. 

He  was  on  familiar  ground  In  Monte- 
de's  "Lasciatemi  Morire,"  and  in  the 
1  from  "Ariodant,"   which  he  sang 
h  fine  poise.    He  sang  La  Forge's 
.^chlupfwinkel,"  with  consummate  art 
ind  deep  emotional  significance.  Indeed, 
t  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  was 
the  feature  of  his  performance.  The 
jeauty  and  color  of  his  voice  were  then 
tuUy  apparent.    He  was  fortunate,  too, 
bis  delivery  of  "Auf  einen  Boten,"  by 
the  same  composer.    Mr.  Amato's  ad- 
mirable diction,  both  in  Italian,  French 
and.  German,  v/as  constantly  a  delight. 

Repeatedly  recalled  after  the  last  two 
numbers,  he  added  "Largo  del  Facto- 
tum" to  the  program  and  the  Prologue 
to  <'Pagliacci." 

The  singers  were  heartily  applauded 
throughout  the  afternoon  by  a  large  au- 
dience, and  Mme.  Fremstad,  too,  added 
to  the  program.  Mozart's  duet  "La  cl 
darem"  ended  the  concert. 

The  concert  next  Sunday  afternoon 
will  be  given  by  Mme.  Olga  Samarott 
and  Reinald  Werrenrath.  ' 


OPERA  HOUSE  CONCERT  I 
ATTENDED  BY  1000 

One  thousand  persons  attended  last 
>■  night's  concert   at   the    Boston  Opera 
S  House.     The  program  was  varied  and 
1,  nearly  all  numbers  were  well  received. 
<.  The  singing  of  Miss  Cara  Sapin  was  the 
feature.    She  was  so  heartily  applauded 
that  she  sang  two   extra  songs.  Her 
regular  numbers  were  "Through  a  Pi  im- 
ros?  Dell,"  "Psyche,"  "Flower  Rain"  and 
"The  Cry  of  Rachel." 
A  violin  solo,  Meditation  from  "Thais," 

Rf  played  by  Mr.  Manus  was  the  best  in- 
strumental number  of  the  evening.  Al- 
berto Amadi  sang  the  aria  from  "Pag- 
liaccl"  and  was  compelled  to  repeat  a 
. I,  portion    of    it.    Miss    Hertha  Heyman 
sang  the  aria  from  "Aida." 
TOe  orchestral   numbers   were  over- 
^  Mires  to  "Freischutz,  Ivanow's  Caucasian 
ite  and  "Dance  of  the  Hours"  from  "La 
oconda."     Klmert  Wilson  played  an 

) r«an  selection. 
,3H*  'concert  concluded  with  a  motion 
pWWre  fntifled  "The  Union  Eternal"  and 
'  "■' '        'I  number,  "King's  Hussars' 


MRS.  SWARTZ-MORSE 

OPENS  CONCERT  SERIES 

Enjoyable    Program    Given    at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre. 

Jcs1<a  Swartz-Morsc  appeared  last 
night  before  a  large  and  appreciative 
liouie  at  the  first  of  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  concerts  to  be  given  at  the  Wil- 
bur Theatre  under  the  management  of 
William  Carroll  Hill;  other  artists  wore 
George  Raselv  tenor;  Kmiliano  Renaud, 
piano;  Lydia  B.  White,  harp;  Minerva  L. 
Felton.  accompanist. 

Til"  program  was  composed  of  light 
and  familiar  worK'S  for  the  most  part, 
with  an  unusually  large  number  of  songs 
in  English.  There  was  no  orchestra. 

Mrs.  Swartz-Morse  sang  tlie  familiar 
aria  from  Thomas's  "Mlgnon";  a  series 
of  songs  in  English  composed  of  "^^s- 
terday  and  Today,"  by  Spross;  'To 
You,  "  bv  Oley  Speaks,  and  "All's  Right 
with  the  world,"  by  Mr.  Renaud.  She 
concluded  the  program  with  Schubert  s 
".We  Maria,"  With  harp  obligato  by 
Mls.s  White.  Her  charming  personality 
gives  Mrs.  Swartz-Morse's  work  an  in- 
dividuality and  effectiveness  beyond  that 
cjnimanded  by  her  well  trained  mezzo- 
soprano  voice. 

\  series  of  Old  English  songs  and  oth- 
er numbers  of  the  same  cnaracter  were 
well  suited  to  Mr.  Ra.«eiy's  smooth  and 
pleasing  voice,  but  greater  animation 
would  have  detracted  in  no  way  from 
the  quality  of  his  work.  Mr.  Renaud, 
who  opened  Uie  program  with  Brahms's 
"Rhapsodie  in  G  minor,"  plays  with  a 
composer's  simplicity  and  directness. 
The  general  excellence  of  the  program 
was  maintained  by  Miss  White's  num- 
bers on  the  haJP.  She  played  Zabel  s 
■■Legende"  and  Hasselman's  "Pnere." 
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CYRIL  NAUt) 

By  PHILIP  HALE.        .  } 

PLYMOUTH    THEATRE— First    pef-  1 
'ormance  in   Boston  of   "Grumpy,"   a  | 
play  in  four  acts  by  Horace  Hodges  and  , 
T.  Wigney  Percyval.    Produced  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Glasgow,  on  Sept.  W, 
1913,  by  Mr.  Maude. 

Mr   .Midrew  Bullivant.  "Grumpy  ".  .r.vril  Mande  i 

Mr!  Ernest  Heron  Leslie  BuswPll 

RuddocU  :  ■J"IJ'i  Harwoort 

.Mr    .Tarvis  Alexander  (Inslow 

Mr'.  Isaac  Wolfe  Roland  Buekstonc 

Dr.  Maclaren  .Tames  Dale 

I  lieble  C.  Probyn-DlBliton 

Merridi-w  William  Moore 

Dawson  L-  Trollope 

Virginia  BuUivant  Elsie  Mackay 

I  Mrs   Maclaren  Mabel  Hicks 

jSnsan  Maud  Andrew 

"Grumpy"  is  a  melodrama  with  a  de- 
1  tective  as  the  hero.    The  detective  is  an 
I  old  man,  petulant,  gruff,  crusty,  scold- 
ing, who  was  once  a  celebrated  criminal 
lawyer.   As  an  amatetir  detective  in  his 
declining  years  he  outshines  M.  Dupin. 
Sargeant  Cuff,  Inspector  Buckett,  M.  Le- 
1  ijocq,    Mr.    Sherlock    Holmes,   and  the 
more  modern  sleuths  of  French  fiction. 

The  villain  is  an  old  friend,  the  .gen- 
tlemanly thief,  a  man  of  charming  man- 
ner.s.  astonishingly  agreeable  with  hLs 
general  information  and  small  talk, 
wearing  a  swallow  tail  as  one  long  used 
to  it.  In  these  days  the  smoking  of 
cigarettes  does  not  necessarily  brand  a 
character  on  the  stage  as  a  desperate 
villain;  yet  we  observed  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  one  lovincr  the  conventions,  that 
Mr.  Jarvis  had  the  cigarette  habit. 

The  other  characters  in  the  play  are 
also    familiar:     Ruddoch,    the  faithful 
valet,  and  the  other  servants  who  are  ; 
accustomed      to      being      bullied      by  I 
"Grumpy";    young    Heron,    who    has  | 
brought  to  England  from  Africa  a  won-  j 
derful   diamond,    the    safe   delivery   of  : 
which  in  London  will  assure  him  leave  j 
of  absence  and  an   increase  in  salary  I 
so  that  he  may  wed  Virginia,  if  she  will 
accept  him;  Virginia  herself,  the  grand- 
daughter of  "Grumpy"  and  the  apple 
of  his  eye,  who  elicits  bursts  of  tender- 
ness from  the  crotchety  old  man;  Mr. 
Wolfe,  the  fence,  who  deplores  violence 
and  mistakes,  and  saves  his  bacon  in 
a  ratjier  shabby  manner, 
j    This  play,  like  almost  all  entertaining 
melodramas,  is  not  close  to  nature  in 
1  little  matters  of  detail,  but  it  would  be 
foolish  to  dilate  on  absurdities  that  are 
seen  at  once  by  any  experienced  play- 
goer.   He  would  be  disappointed  if  he 
could  not  find  any.  the  play  would  not 
be  the  real  thing. 

The  villain,  highly  esteemed  b.v  the 
BulUvants,  assaulted  young  Heron  a', 
night  and  secured  the  diamond.  He 
madr-  a  fatal  mistake.  He  took  a  flower 
after  the  assault  and  later  gave  it  to 
S'irginla.  She  was  charmed  by  his  con- 
versation. Going  to  Londor)  the  morning 
after  the  robbery  to  visit  a  sick  aunt, 
she  consented  to  a'  meeting  with  the 
villain  in  his  apartment,  not  a  pretty 
thing  for  a  sweet  young  girl  to  do.  She 
was  almost  willing  to  go  to  Dover  with 
him  to  see  him  off,  for  Mr.  Jarvis. 
knowing  "Grumpy"  was  on  his  track 
and  that  Wolfe  would  not  accept  the 
diamond,  was  perturbed  in  spirit.  And 
why? 

The  poet  sang:  "And  beauty  draws 
us  with  a  single  hair."  It  was  a  single 
hair  that  the  villain  knew  might  send 
liini  to  prison.  It  was  the  maid  Susan's 
huir  with  which  she  had  tied  the  flower 
in  the  first  scene  for  Heron's  button- 
hole. The  rest  of  the  play  is  a  game 
of  hunt  the  hair,  or  who's  got  the 
(lower.    Mr.  Jarvis,   liaving  failed  to 


comprui 

Bullivarits  m  _t^i>.  .iu:.,  >>-  ' 
Of  course,  he  had  the  diamond  with 
him,  and  the  crafty  and  once  celebrated 
criminal  la^yyer  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  compelling  him  lo  disgorge  ana 
thus  provided  the  necessary  "happy 
ending."  .,  .       „  „. 

Mr  Maude  as  "Grumpy  is  the  pla^ .  , 
The  others  are  feeders  to  him.  His  im-  , 
personation  is  a  carefully  studied  and 
elaborately  performed  exhibition  of  | 
character  acting,  extremely  clever  mj 
t!ie  imitation  of  an  old  man;  with  voice,  , 
walk,  gesture,  fits  of  forgetiulness,  ab- | 
surd  irritability,  alternate  bursts  ot  , 
anger  and  tendernes>-.  dry  humor  and  | 
jests  that  are  not  .  irresistibly  , 
ous-all  the  irritable  e.Niternals,  of  old  , 
age  and  with  tenderness  and.slwewd-, 
ness  beneath  the  crust.  i 
A  remarkably  clever  impersonation! 
"Clever"  is  the  word,  but  the  cleverness 
was  too  often  hammered  in  to  the 
spectator.  There  was  the  evident  anx- , 
iety  to  drive  the  point  in  lo  thte  head. 
There  was  over-elaborateness.  Tliere 
was  exaggeration.  The  simulation  was 
too  often  overdone,  so  that  it  might  be 
called  a  "continuous  performance. 

As  an  example,  we  refer  to  the  long 
scene  in  which  "Grumpy"  is  at  break- 
fast after  he  hears  of  the  robbery.  His 
fuss  over  his  baked  apple,  his  growUng 
at  the  coffee,  his  nagging  the  domestics. 
AH  this  was  in  a  false  key  by  reason  oi 
prolongation  and  insistence.  Would  anj 
old  man  with  the  spirit  of  a  criminal 
la\\  ver  in  his  breast,  knowing  what  the 
los^:'  of  the  diamond  meant  to  his  favor- 
ite Heron,  fearing  lest  the  blow-  of  the 
sandbag  might  be  fatal,  dawdle  and 
wa^te  Ume  over  non-essentials,  or  ha\  e 
eves  to  admire  the  figure  of  a  maid- 
servant" Mr.  Maude  was  bound  to 
make  every  possible  point:  nor  was  he 
content  to  let  the  spectator  meet  him 
hair  way  with  ordinary  intelligence  and 
..rdiiiary  appreciatcn. 

The    company    gave    good  support. 
Miss  Mackay  was  chalrming  a.s  ^  irgima, 
and  the  face  and  figure  ot  Miss  An- 
drew justified  -Grumpy' s"  senile  admir- 
■ttion     Mr.  Onslow  was  a  plausible  vil- 
lain, romantic  in  trjing  evening  dress, 
safficientlY  composed  when  at  bay.  No 
wonder  that  foolish  Virginia  was  ready 
to  rush  to  his  room  without  due  thought 
of  her  sick  aunt  or  her  own  reputation. x 
Mr    Bluckstone  gave   character  to  Mr.  j 
Wolfe     Mr.  Harwood.  as  the  valet,  kept 
a  critical  eye  oh  "Grumpy.  '    Poor  Mr.  I 
Buswell  as  the  good  and  sand-baggea  , 
voung  man  had  a  foolish  part.     .  ; 
'   The  large  and  brilliant  audience  was  , 
enthusiastic.    After  the  third   act  Mr. 
Maude  made  a  modest  speech  in  which  . 
he  praised  the  good  work  of  American  j 
ambulances  and  nurses  in  the  present  | 
w;u-  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  j 
in  Boston,  playing  to  "relations." 
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iMlSS  LEG!! 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Edith  Leginska  played  the  piano 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  yesterday 
aftei-noon  in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was 
an  audience  of  fair  size  on  the  floor. 
The  program  consisted  of  pieces  by 
Chopin.  Etudes  op.  10  :  sonata  in  B  flat 
minor,  op.  35  ;  etudes  op.  25. 

It  is  evident  that  Miss  Leginska  "just 
dotes  on"  Chopin;  otherwise  she  would 
not  have  thus  composed  he,r  program. 
It  is  true  that 'Chopin  remains  the  pre- 
eminent poet  of  the  piano ;  it  is  also  true 
that  if  the  -program  of  a  pianist  is  to  j 
include   pieces  by   only  one   eomposer,  , 
Chopin  stands  the  test  better  than  any  , 
other,  better  even  than  Schumann.    We  ; 
have  heard  "Chopin  recitals"  that  were 
endurable ;  but  they  were  more  varied  ^ 
than   that  of   yesterday,   and  the  one  ■ 
pianist  that  made  these  recitals  interest-  | 
ing,  engrossing  was  Vladimir  de  Pach-  | 
j  mann,  who  is  the  voice  of  Chopin. 

■'By  her  choice  of  a   program  Miss  I 
1  Leginska  put  herself  at  a  disadvantage.  | 
1  The  most  kindly  disposed  hearer  is  not , 
able  to  judge  of  her  ability  as  a  general  i 
practitioner.    She  appeared  as  a  special- 
ist ;  some  might  say,  though  we  are  not 
of  them,  an  alienist,  for  to  some  mis- 
guided  souls  the  music   of  Chopin  is 
"morbid."    We  should  like  to  hear  Miss 
Leginska  as  an  interpreter  of  Scarlatti 
or  Bach — but  not  the  Bach  disfigured 
by    transcribers — Beethoven,  Shumann, 
Brahms,  a  Russian  or  two,  a  modern 
'  Frenchman.     What   would    she    do  to 
Cesar  Franck,  Debussy,  or  Ravel? 

As  a  player  of  Chopin  she  left  these 
impressions.     She    has    an  unusually 
beautiful  touch,  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm, 
strength  that  yesterday  was  not  brutal 
force  and  respected  tqnal  quality,  brill- 
iance that  was  not  metallic.   She  takes 
I  pleasure  in  marked  dynamic  contrasts, 
i  but  she  does*i6nore  the  value  of  middle 
tints.     Her  ^'phrasing   is    musical  and 
for  the  most  part  logical.    Her  apprc- 
Iciation  of  the  rubato  is  genuine;  it  is 
j  seldom  merely  a  change  in  tempo. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  mo- 
ments when  her  interpretation  was 
mannered  and  affected,  as  in  the  etude 
in  E  major  of  op.  10,  as  in  the  trio 
of  the  Scherzo  of  the  Sonato.  Fortun- 
ately she  did  not  turn  the  trio  of  the 
Funeral  March  into  maudlin  sentiment- 
alism,  and  the  Finale  of  the  Sonata, 
was  for  once  mysterious  and  uncanny, 
not  boisterous  and  dull. 

All  in  all  an  interesting  player— of 
Chopin's  music. 


!  Do  wp  not  all.  if  -we  have  reached  mid- 
dle age,  remember  some  idiot  (of  course  he 
was  an  idiot!)  at  school  or  college  who  has 
somehow  managed  to  slip  past  us  In  the 
r.ice  of  life,  and  revenge  ourselves  by  swear- 
ins  ibat  he  is  an  Idiot  still,  and  that  idiocy 
i^;  11  quailficatiou  for  good  fortune? 


Cats  and  Rheumatism. 

Vvc  read  in  an  uncensored  report  that 
the  si  efi'ff  of  "Bransberg,"  East  Prus- 
sia, has  asked  that  catskins  should  be 
sent  to  him  so  that  they  may  be  made 
into  belts  and  mittens  for  the  troops. 
"Catskins,"  he  adds,  "are  a  well  known 
Kftfeguard  against  rheumatism.". 

For  "Bransberg."  read  Braunsberg, 
wliich  is  a  small  town  about  40  miles 
v.est  of  Koenigsberg. 

Are  cat.skins  preventives  of  rheuma- 
tism? Tlie  ancient  Greek,  Roman  and 
I  .\rabiau  physicians  do  not  praise  the 
1  catskin  as  beneficent  in  this  respect.  It  1 
is  .said  that  the  flesh  of  cats  salted  and  ' 
sweetened  hath  power  in  it  to  draw 
wens  from  the  body,  and,  being  warmed, 
to  cure  pains  in  the  reins  and  back.  A 
cat's  liver  dried  to  powder  is  a  remedy 
'  against  the  stone.  For  pain  and  blind- 
j  ness  in  the  eye  "take  the  head  of  a 
black  cat,  which  hath  not  a  spot  of 
another  color  in  it.  and  burn  it  to 
powder  in  an  earthen  pot  leaded  or 
glazed  ■svithin,  then  take  this  powder 
and  through  a  quill  blow  it  thrice  a 
day  into  thy  eye.  and  if  in  the  night 
time  any  heat  do  thereby  annoy  thee, 
take  two  leaves  of  an  oak  wot  in  cold 
water  and  bind  them  to  tlie  eye.  and 
,so  shall  all  pain  fly  away  and  blindness 
depart  although  it  hath  oppressed  thee 
a  whole  year:  and  this  medicine  is  ap- 
proved by  many  physicians  both  elder 
and  later."  There  are  other  prescrip- 
tions into  which  cat  enters  that  are 
here  unprintable. 

But  in  Tops5,ell's  "Histoi-y  of  Four- 
Footed  Beasts"  under  the  title  "Of  the 
Wilde  Cat."  we  find  the  following  illu- 
minative sentence:  "The  skins  of  Wilde 
Cats  are  used  for  garments,  for  there  is 
no  skin  warmer,  as  by  experience  ap- 
peareth  in  Scythia  and  Moscovia.  where 
their  women  are  clothed  with  the  fur  of 
Cats,  but  especially  for  buskins  and 
sleeves  with  their,  hair  turned  inward, 
not  onl>-  against  cold,  but  for  medicine, 
against  contracted  sinews,  or  the  Gowt." 
Topsell  says:  ".^11  cats  at  the  beginning 
were  wilde,"  and  he  thus  takes  away 
the  point  of  an  admired  smoking-room 
Btorj'.  If  the  statement  is  believable, 
the  skin  of  a  house  cat  should  have  the 
property  of  the  wild  species. 


H  ifalutln. 

.'is  th'j  World  AVaj:."=: 

Calling  Mr.  Gittelson  the  "Vulcan  of 
the  Violin"  was  not  worse  than  wh.at  a 
New  York  insurance  agency  did.  Rep- 
resenting a  perfectly  good  Parisian  com- 
pany, it  advertised  it  as  "The  Bastil?  of 
French  fire  insurance."  E.  S. 

Cambridge,  Nov.  7.  ^ 


An  Uneasy  Conscience. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Yesterday  I  found  in  my  letter  box 
the  circular  of  a  psychic  palmist.  The 
opening  sentence  gave  me  a  shock  from 
which  I  have  hardly  recovered.  "Think 
ol  a  man  who  cun  read  your  life  like  an 
open  book."  I  don't  want  to  think  of 
him.  I  don't  like  to  think  of  him  as 
being  in  Boston.   I  wish  he  would  go 

away.  Where  is  the  Watch  and  Ward- 
Society?  Where  are  the  police? 

AUGUSTUS  LIGHTFOOT. 
Boston,  Nov.  S. 


Carlyle  and  Opera. 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

Totir  note  on  the  opera  pubiii>hed  in 
The  Herald  this  morning  brought  to  my 
mind  a  passage  from  one  of  Carlyle's 
essays:  "Young  beauties  of  both  sexes 
used  their  opera  glasses,  you  could  no- 
tice, not  entirely  foij  looking  at  the 
stage.  And  it  must  be  owned  the  light 
in  this  explosion  of  all  the  upholsteries 
was  magical,  and  made  your  fair  one 
Arraida,  if  you  liked  her  better  so.  Nay, 
certain  old  Improper  Females  of  Quality' 
in  their  rouge  and  jewels,  even  these 
looked  sorrie  reminiscence  of  enchant- 
ment, and  I  saw  this  and  the  other  lean 
domestic  Dandy  with  icy  smile  on  his 
old  worn  facfe  tripping  into  the  boxes 
of  said  females,  grinning  there  awhile 
j  with  dyed  mustachios  and  macassar-oil 
graciosity  and  then  tripping  out  again: 
and  in  fact  I  perceived  that  Coletti  and 
the  Rhythmic  Arts  were  a  mere  accom- 
paniment here." 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Beverly,  Nov.  9. 


The  Pernicious  English. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Schmidt  for  a  copy  of  a  German  news- 
paper containing  a  long  quotation  from 
an  article  by  the  geographer,  Mr.  Habe- 
nicht,  published  In  the  Gotha  Tage- 
blatt.  This  geographer  shows  conclus- 
ively how  England  has  poisoned  the 
world'.'  ■He'ttepTiTrer  the  influence  exert- 
ed over  his  countrymen  and  country- 
women by  the  English.  "If  the  Eng- 
lish dock  a  horse's  tail  to  the  root,  the 
whole  world  instantly  follows  suit." 
The  English  language  is  characterized 
by  every  fault;  no  vowel  or  consonant 
can  be  clearly  pronounced,  yet  Ger- 
mans imitate  these  faults.  The  craze 
!  Nietschze  could  have  planted  his  phil- 
osophy only  in  a  soil  fertilized  by  I5ar- 
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■iipiy  ' 

ill,  «-Hli 
10  our  ol;i  .;>r)l(l. 
Bu>'k."  aim 
.o.viire  fame.  ;> '■•l..  .,..■11.  y  at 
but  to  ouUlv.ite  and  protect  ; 
and  virluc.    •  The  world  can-  , 
:>.■  .11  !i  hcalthv  onditlon  again  until  j 
i;nKllsh  klnn' of  rnlH,  the  English 
,,n  k  of  lies,  is  utterly  destroyed.   •  •  • 
The  latest  phaao  of  the  world  s  history 
ha-s  clearly  shown  that  only  the  Germana 
are   summoned    to    secure    peace  and 
order  in  K-.irope.  In  the  whole  world.' 

Cold  Steel. 

the  W.irld  Wags: 

aboul  bayonets  rfiiiind 
,-e  In  a  book  by  Dr.  Jacll- 
:tlc  View  of  the  Forma- 
ti..ii.   1  i.-Liiilme  and  Economy    of  an 
Army": 

"French  soldiers  are  most  expert  m 
the  nee  of  the  sabre,  and  more  prac- 
tised in  exercises  with  the  bayonet  than 
the  soldiers  of  Great  Britain." 

Robert  Jackson  was  a  physician  in  the 
Knglish  army.   In  be  published  a 

treatite  on  the  Fever  of  Jamaica.  Ulsi 
book  about  the  army  reached  a  third 
edition.    The  pMSsago  tl-.al  I  <juote  \vas 
written  i!i  1>;1.  ,  I 

Mir.,ES  GLORIOSt..S. 

Milton,  Nov.  7.  I 
CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATREr-'The 
Thief,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Henri 
Bernstein,     adapted    by    C.  Haddon; 
Cliambers.  I 

J!«^rtl^araes-;:::v.;r;Mo^rg>n 

Marie  Louise  Vol«lp  ......Ml«s  >«"y„//^' 

Mr.  Bernstein's  play  is  essentidlb 
Gallic  In  French  it  is  a  plausible  com- 
edy Of  intrigue,  one  of  the  57  varieties 
of  the  eternal  triangle.  Above  all  ;i 
Play  with  unmistakable  opportunities 
for  the  actress  who  takes  the  part  oC 
Marie  Louise.  .        _^  ,  „ 

\liss  Man-  Young  took  this  part  lor 
the  first  time  yesterday  afternoon, 
doubt  :is  the  week  progresses  she  will 
strengthen  the  characterization,  for  snr 
is  an  ai--tress  of  indisputable  technic  an  I 

resources.  ^  ,   

Yesterday,  in  the  first  act.  she  wa 
.  tdlessly  artificial,   aimlessly  penpa 
letic     Onlv  when  the  detective  stepped: 
upon  the  stage  and  she  thought  for  a 
moment  her  guilt  might   be  J  •■^'  lof  l 
d   she  become  inleresUng.     Her  aa- 
xe  to  the  rapturous  Femand  was  n(-t 
.■nvincingly  delivered.    Her  repulse  ot 
his  afCet-lion   was  sweeping,  majcsti.. 
but  not  decisive.  , 

The  boudoir  .-cene  in  English,  despue 
Mr  Chambers's  ingenious  manipulation 
of  tlie  French  te.^t,  is  tiresome,  wi-h 
Marie  Ixjuise  in  turn  caressing,  cajo,- 
ing.  terrified,  repentant,  .hysterical,  it 
a  severe  strain  upon  the  imaginatl>  e 
.nd  emotional  ability  of  any  actress,  it 
-i-.iuires  delicacy,   restraint,    light  and 
shade.     It    requires,    too,    that  Mane 
Louise'.^,  fascination  sliall  be  Irr^istible. 
f..r  unless  her  spell  be  potent  the  char- 
ier is  not  ingratiating. 
\iarie  Louise  is  linnet-headed  and  a 
nild.    Her  love  lor  her  husband  about 
■..  hich  she  prates  unceasingly  is  selfish 
aid  chiefly  animal.    That. he  may  re- 
r„uin   the   longer  lovev-like   she  steal.s 
lor  finorv.    But  Volsin's  wooing,  alt(  r 
marriage".  co-..ld,   at  best    bin  be  pro- 
longed for  a  short  time.    He  would  still 
have     looked     approvingly     upon  the 
dresses  of  other  ladies.  Variety,  novelty 
.nd  flattery  are    dear  to  the  masculine 
iture.  Iho.ieli  tney  need  not  unsettle 
i,e    domestic    structure.     Had  Mane 
ouise  been  wise  she  would  have  souglit 
ither  to  deepen  her  husband  s  regard 
or  her  in  affairs  of  profounder  im- 
portance   than    the    fight    ^yeal^ly  or 
.uperioriiy  in   matters  against  which 
,ny  woman,  however  devoted,  is  powr^  - 

''  vr.  Carleion  played  Voisin  with  d. 

nitv.  Miss  Barnicoat  was  sympalhel..- 
,=  'l«abelU  I.aeardes.  . 

■y,'.     .  .        '.p-K  will        "Paid  In 


1   the  play  who  is 
u>i;d  y>(  being  one  .1 
reaultins  complications  are  Innumoraole. 
Some    of    the.se    include  cWorofoimed 
women,  whispering  villains  and  br;uid- 
ished  revolvers. 

The  piece  is  :Ui.o  something  of  a  run- 
ning contest  for  throughout  the  evening 
members  of  the  company  of  varying 
height  and  .^latare  scampered  madly  up 
and  down.stiurs  and  back  and  fortii 
across  the  stage  at  lightning  speed  be- 
sides dftrtlns  from  behind  portieres  and 
breaking  in  and  out  of  rooms  at  odd  mo- 
menta. 

I>uring  the  thrfee  acts  Mr.  Eltinge  wj.' 
constantly  busy.  He  appeared  as  one 
Tpm  Hale,  a  youth  of  doubtful  reputa- 
tion and  que.stionable  escapades.  He 
was  engaged  to  Dorothy  Ainsley.  slen- 
der and  gospel-eyed,  but  of  course  wiOi- 
out  her  father's  consent.  Mr.  Ainsley. 
himself  in  the  last  stages  of  leering  j 
senility,  refu-se.s  to  give  his  daughter  to 
a  spendthrift.  Ho  dares  Tom  to  produce 
JIO.OOO  which  he  has  earned  and  offers 
r^orothy  as  the  reward.  Tom,  disguised 
aa  the  crinoline  girl,  unmasks  notorious 
crooks,  wins  Uie  reward  offered  for  their 
apprehension  and  con.sequeotly  his 
sweetheart. 

Mr.  RlUngo  anpeai-s  first  as  himself, 
then  a.s  a  fashionable  mondaine.  Car- 
men, and  finally  as  the  Crinoline  Girl. 
He  is  a  huslv,  good-natured  maiden, 
and  wears  the  var.ving  costumes  with 
astonishing  grace.  His  impersonations 
of  the  feminine  are  ciever,  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail.  He  is  neither  vulgar  nor 
offensive;  nor  does  he  permit  the  audi- 
ence for  a  moment  to  forget  that  he  is 
masquerading.  When  alone  on  the  stage 
with  those  in  the  secret  there  is  at 
once  the  masculine  stride,  the  manly 
voice.  He  sang  di.screetly.  twice  in  the 
first  act.  once  in  the  second  and  once  in 
the  third.  The  songs  were  unpreten- 
tious, and  suited  the  character  oC  his 
impersonations. 

Miss  Eagles  was  pretty  and  girlish  as 
Dorothy  .A.insIoy.  Mr.  Garvie  was  amus^ 
ing  as  A'nsler.  The  supporting  com- 
panj^tS  one  of  little  distinction.  Tlie 
show  is  Mr.  Eltinge:  without  him  it 
would,  indeed,  be  dreary. 

Warmly  welcomed  and  heartily  ap- 
plauded throughout  the  evening.  Mr. 
Eltinge  made  a  modest  speech  of  thanks 
after  the  second  act.  His  costumes  were 
effective,  especially  the  crinoline  dress. 

EVATANGUAY 


FAILS  TO  REVIVE 
OPERA  IN  THEATRE 

Effort  at  the  Boston  Comes  to 
Nought  and  Mayor  Orders 
the  Curtain  Down. 


COLU.NI.VL  iiiE.xTRli— JuUan  Kl-  ] 
ngc  in  "The  Crinoline  Girt,"  a  melo- 
amatlc  farce  in  three  acts,  witli 
ngs.  by  Otto  Hauerbach.  Lyrics  by 
'r.  Eltinge.  Music  by  Percy  Wenrich. 
'irst  performance  in  Boston. 

V  Ainsloy   Jeanne  KAgles 

-.ibert  Bromlelgh.. Herbert  McKenzie 
..Joseph    rt.  Mama 

  . .  .Nannie  Palmev 

■.-iley  .  ..  ..Charles  P.  Morrison 

y.   Edward  •Sa.rvie  ■ 

 Corinne   Barker  | 

   Mr.    KKinge  | 

-ifhth.  .  .".'iatnes  0.  S*pott.<=wood  1 
,,„  .  .Walter  Horton 

.  r  Kromliigh. .Lotta  Linthicum 

.Im.  Edwin  Cusbman 

Nobodv  heme  but  the  lights,  and 
Lb  \  re  going  out,"  might  well  ser^•e  as 
a  motto  for  "The  CrinoUne  Girl, '  which 
was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
last  evening  at  the  Colonial  Theatre. 

Indeed,  the  lights  play  a  large  part 
in  the  entertainment.  At  given  signals 
they  are  mysteriously  extinguished,  to 
the  -surprise  and  consternation  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Hotel  Bean  Risagc, 
LauBonne,  while  a  band  of  crooks  e^e- 
.1         -l.,r'K    derds   with  neatness. 


Eva  Tanguay  returned  to  vaudeville 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatie  yesterday, 
following  a  two  years'  absence  from 
the  twice-a-day  program.  In  her  ab- 
sence Miss  Tanguay  attempted  more 
serious  work,  but  during  that  time  she 
lost  none  of  tlie  mannerisms,  the  ec- 
centricities—call them  what  you  will- 
that  long  since  earned  her  lasting  fame 
—and  a  very  considerable  salary.  She 
half-tangoed,  half-pirouetted  upon  the 
stage  last  night  just  as  she  always  did, 
and  all  the  time  she  was  before  the 
audience  ?be  was  just  as  restless  as 
ever,  never  as  much  as  even  hesitating 
in  one  spot. 

Miss  Tanguay  has  the  same  striking 
costumes,  the  same  stunning  figure  as, 
when  last  seen  in  Keith's.  Her  songs' 
are  not  all  the  !=ame.  but  they  are  sim- 
ilar, and  all  of  them  deal  of  tliat  which 
is  nearest  her  heart— ot  Eva  Tm  ^ii.\y. 
There's  her  ".Sticks  and  Stones  'May 
Break  My  Bones  "  song  that  she  uses 
as  an  opene:-.  and  then  her  second  song 
is  "There's  Method  in  My  Madness." 
Her  third  is  ""There  Goes  Crazy  Eva'': 
and  so  on.  Eva  features  herself,  what 
she  Is  doing  and  what  she  has  done. 
In  them  all.  Each  time  her  singing,  her 
costume  and  her  figure  eai'ned  her  anj 
encore.  When  Miss  Tanguay  bowed 
herself  off  after  singing  her  sixth  se- 
lection she  was  as  active,  as  tireless 
a*  when  she  had  first  appeared  upon 
the  stage.  There's  only  one  Eva  Tan- 
guay. ,  ' 
The  head-iiner  upon  this  week's  bill 
I  ;s  prefaced  by  a  number  of  other  excel- 
'  lent  acts.  Bert  Levy,  the  famous  ar- 
'  tist-entertaint^i .  was  welcomed  by  the 
lifter  a  somewhat  e.xlenle1 


Tbe  effort  to  keep  alive  grand  opera 
in  English  at  the  Boston  Theatre  last 
night,  despite  the  aid  of  the  members 
of  the  Boston  City  Club,  tailed.  Mayor 
Curley.  speaking  from  behind  the  foot- 
lights, had  reluctantly  to  order  the  cur- 
tain down  on  what  was  ^:upposed  to  be 
"II  Trovatorc"  after  an  appeal  for 
$.S000  with  which  lo  meet  existing  in- 
debtedness did  not  bring  forth  the  re- 
quired amount. 

The  mayor's  appeal,  which  included 
an  announcement  that  one  Boston  City 
Club  member  had  contributed  $1700  to 
the  cause  of  operatic  art.  brought  out 
a  subscription  of  $.S00  from  'William  P. 
Fitzgerald,  the  broker,  but  few  showed 
any  Inclination  to  follow  suit,  and  Mr. 
Curley  reluctantly  advised  the  audience 
to  apply  at  the  box  office  for  the  money 
paid  earlier  in  the  evenln& 

Mayor  Curley  inadvertently  said  that 
the  Musicians'  VTnlon  was  unwilling  to 
allow  its  members  in  the  orchestra  to, 
play  unless  paid-  .\  representative  of 
the  organization  came  forward  to  i=ay 
that  while  the  men  would  not  play  for 
the  majiagement  of  the  opera  company, 
they  would  gladly  perform  for  the  -Bos- 
ton City  Club-for  $34.5. 

In  quick  succession  a  delegate  from 
the  Stage  Workers'  Union.  Ramon  Blan- 
chart  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  and 
Miss  Kathryii  Lynbrook,  prima  donna, 
e.xpressed  their  willingness  to  continue 
Iwith  their  duties.  The  mayor,  however, 
expressed  hi.^  belief  that  adjournment 
'was  imperative,  and  the  audience  filed 
out  via  the  box  office. 

// 


/ 


!    "Wo  were  unaware  that  Mr.  Halliday 

!  Wllherspoon     occasionally,     like  Mr. 

;  AVegg.    drops   into    poetry.     But  Mr. 

'  Witherspoon's  verses  are  his  own  AVe 

take  pleasure  in  acquainting  Boston,  its 

suburbs,  yes,  the  wide  world,  witn  this 

untitled  poem. 

i  We  prayed  for  peare  on  our  bended  k»ee9 
;    In  onr  padded  pews  like  fntile  tools; 
V>'f  besged  the  boon  witb  insolent  case 
Doabtlng  tbe  wisdom  of  Uim  who  rules. 


weight 


I 


1  Whose  hand  hns  In  id  Us  witberln 
On  Gallic  sin.  on  Teuton  pride 
On  Russian  v!oe  avA  .\nglp  hate; 
!    They  die  as  the  hosts  ot  Sodom  died. 

1  His  flaming  sword  riis  vengeance  wreaks 
liaTing  the  miiggot  millions  low. 
His  'jnstlce  from  'lie  cannon  speaks, 
I    Wbo,  wBo  arc  we  to  say  Ulm  do? 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Does  Mr.  Wilherspoon  wish  the  reader 
to  Inter  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  were 
fired  by   bombs  from   aeroplanes  and 
dirigibles? 

Mistaken  Bravery. 

"When  the  report  was  circulated  that 
German  cruisers  had  surrendered  to 
Japanese  warships  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
the  report  was  doubted  by  many,  whol 
said  that  a  German  officer  would  de- 
stroy his  ship  rather  than  strike  his 

colors.  1 
There  is  a  curious  letter  written  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Thomas, 
who  in  1M~  v,as  on  the  Marie  Rosp  in 
the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Kemp- 
thome.  In  the  fight  the  year  befort 
bi-  house,  after  a  somewhat  exlentel  yrjth  the  Butch  fleet  the  Duke  ot  Albe- 
lour  abroad,  .twi  made  upon  glass  sov-  marie  confessed  his  wish  lo  blow  uP  h'S 
eral  sketches,  the  work  being  thrown  shfp  and  parish  rather  than  yield  to  the 
UDon  a  screen,  enabling  the  audience  enemy,  .'^ir  Thomas  wrote  in  the  hope 
to  watch  Mr.  Lew  as  he  dashed  off  his  that  the  son  Thomas  wouid  embrace 
strikingly  like  "  drawings  ot  folk  the  expres.sion  but  not  the  example 
we  all  know  including  George  -Stall-  a  passage  in  Lucan:  "And  this  1  the 
ines  manager  oi  the  world's  champion  rather  hint  unto  you,  because  the  like, 
Bravf?  »     though  in  another  waye,  is  sometimes 

Joe  cook,  who  is  termed  "A  One  Man  i  practised  in  the  "King's  shipps,  when,  in 
Vaudeville  Show."  has  a  surprising  vei"-  desperate  cases  they  blowe  up  the  same 
satility  and  seemed  lo  enjoy  the  sketch  "  For  though  f  know  you  are  sober  and 
almost  as  much  as  the  audience.  Km-  5  conslderatine.  yet  knowing  you  also  to 


mett  Devoy  &  Co.  in  "His  Wife  s  Mo- 
ther" have  a  capital  domestic  farce 
with  mother-in-law  al'ways  in  the  lime- 
light. 

The  Misses  Campbell,  although  they 
had  an  early  p'ace  upon  the  program, 
made  one  of  tbe  biggest  hits  of  the 
.evening  in  their  drawing  room  special- 
ty. ".A^t  Home."  introducing  some  ex- 
cellent coon  songs  and  banjo-playing. 
Sutton  Mclntyre  and  Sutton,  as  "The 
Rube,  tlie  Girl  and  the  Pumpkin  '  have 
an  acrobatic  and  tumbling  sketch  well 
above  the  average.  Willie  Weston  in  a 
singing  sv>€cialty,  Neher  &  Kappell, 
sbatorial  arUsts,  and  the  Moary  Sisters 
in  daring  aerial  feats  round  out  the 
bill. 


be  of  great  resolution;  and  having  also 
heard  frem  ocular  testimonies  with 
what  vndauntod  and  persevering  cour- 
age you  have  demeaned  yourself  in  great 
difficulties;  and  knowing  your  captaine 
to  bee  a  stout  and  resolute  man;  and 
with  all  the  cordiall  friendshippe  that  is 
between  vou:  1  cannot  omitt  my  earnest 
prayers  vnto  God  to  deliver  you  from 
such  a  temptation.  Hee  that  goes  to 
warre  mu.-t  patiently  subm;t  vnto  the 
various  accidents  thereof.  To  bee  made 
prisoner  by  an  vnequall  and  overruling 
power,  after  a  dire  resistance,  is  no  dis- 
paragement; butt  upon  a  careless  sur- 
priaall  or  faynt  opposition." 

A  Word  to  Actors. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  "all  the  world's  a  Stage  "  why  may 
not  the  novice  in  stagecraft  approach 


:'to  capture  from 
:  ou  J.  if.w  \.aas.  ot  dramatic  light— a 
field  of  illumination  which  I  am  well 
aware  you  have  widely  explored'.' 

•  •  •  The  prAent  fad  is  not  to 
"speake  the  pari,  trippingly,"  but  to 
confide  it  secretly  to  the  others  on  the  i 
.';tage.  it  is  not  "good  art"  to  tiike  the 
audience  into  the  liero's  confidence.  An 
occasional  ivord.  or  a  fractured  sen- 
tence must  be  pieced  together  with  the 
adhesive  supplied  by  the  actions  ot  the 
actors— an  evidence  ~that  in  such  in- 
stances, actions  speak  louder  tlian 
■words. 

Now  1  have  gazed  with  subdued  awe  ' 
on  "the  seats  of  the  mighty"  usually 
occupied  by  the  leading  Boston  critics., 
and  have  sometimes  wondered  if  the 
play  would  not  be  more  accurately 
gauged,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  audi- 
ence, if  the  critic  moved  back  a  dozen 
rows  and  tried  say  "M-centre,"  and 
thus  discover  whether  listeners  there 
or  further  back  are  getting  their 
money's  worth.  For  of  what  avail  are 
line  thoughts,  dressed  in  fine  phrases, 
if  the  words  fail  to  "get  across"? 

Ajiother  nice  point  in  criticism  »  •  • 
is  worth  mention  here.  Only  a  week 
or  so  ago.  in  a  play  excellently  acted, 
the  wife  deserts  her  husband  and  young 
son.  Twenty  years  are  "supposed  to 
elapse"  between  this  event  and  the  next 
act :  yet  such  was  the  frugal  economy- 
ot  the  abandoned  hu.sband  that  20  years 
later  he  appeared  In  the  same  suit  of 
clothes,  same  collar,  same  tie,  all  In  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  Is  it  not 
the  non-observance  of  Just  such  details 
that  stands  between  the  actor  and  the 
stars? 

.iVgain,  in  another  play,  given  only  last 
week,  the  leading  man,  an  admirable 
actor,  seated  at  a  desk  with  pen  and  ink 
before  him,  made  out  a  check  for  $20,000 
with  his  lead  pencil,  first  wetting  the 
point  in  his  mouth,  schoolgirl  style.  A 
trifling  defect,  but  why  mar  a  good  piece 
of  artistry  by  neglecting  the  small  ef- 
fects that  make  up  a  great  whole?  And 
dpn't  you  think,  from  the  standpoint  of 
critic  and  observer,  that  our  world 
would,  oil  thP  whole,  wag  more  satisfy- 
ingly,  it  our  friends  of  the  mimic  world 
were  less  neglectful  of  such  de;nands  as! 
those  1  presume  to  mention? 

FREDERIC  A.  WHITING. 

Framingham,  Nov.  9. 


War  Notes. 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 

According  to  a  news  item  of  the  past 
week  British  soldiers  are  disappointed 
because  so  few  Victoria  Cros.'ses  have  ' 
been  conferred  ui)on  them  compared 
with  the  number  of  decorations  of  sim- 
ilar import  bestowed  in  the  other  armies. 
Perhaps  they  might  derive  some  com- 
fort from  the  Tii.surance  Journal  of  Hart-  I 
ford,  which  says:  _  j 

Comes  the  nrws  now  tii-H  Herman  W. 
Mutzenbecher.  who  aviis  formerly  coniieetiHI 
with  the  Nati6ual  Fire,  of  Hartford,  and  Is 
now  a  licutPiiani  in  a  Prussian  hussar  regi- 
ment, has  rcccirort  the  Iron  Cross.  This  fan- 
tasltc  piece  ot  juuk  confers  as  mui-b  distiOQ- 
tion  on  a  man  as  a  Oamcgle  med.il.  and  few 
escape  this  last  Inflictiou  except  heroes  only. 
Sir  ilutzcnbeoher  now  seems  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  10  Pfcntually  gpt  ths  Kaiser's  most  Im- 
portant decoration,  the  double  cros«. 

The  London  Statist,  speaking  about 
Russia,  says:  "Every  man  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  ot  over  23  or  24  and  is 
unmarried  is  rather  looked  askance  at. 

This  is  even  funnier  than  Bunthome, 
the  fleshly  poet  in  "Patience": 
Disheartened  by  my  Patience's  barbarity, 

Bv  the  advice  of  my  solicitor. 
In  aid— in  aid  of  a  deserving  chanty, 
'     I've  put  mvself  up  to  be  raffled  for. 

HORRESCO  REFERENS. 
Arlington,  Nov.  9. 

An  Ostrich  op  Two. 

The  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington has  decided  that  the  rhea  Is  not 
an  ostrich,  and  the  new  tariff  act  that 
exempts  ostrich  plumes  does  not  apply 
to  it.  ■When  is  an  ostrich  not  an  os- 
trich? When  it  is  a  rhea.  And  yet 
learned  lexicographers  define  rhea:  "The 
South  American  or  three  toed  ostrich." 
The  rhea,  according  to  Sir  Richard  F 
Burton,  weighs  from  50  to  60  pounds  and 
wears  a  dull  grey,  half-mourning  dress, 
"which  has  been  till  lately  neglected  by 
the  trade."  Burton's  "Brazil"  was  pub- 
lished in  1S60.  In  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande  the  bird  was  then  known  as  the 
avestrus.  The  aborigines  called  it  rhan- 
du  or  rhundu.  Ema  was  was  another 
name,  which  has  been  corrupted  into 
emu.  Brazilians  in  1?67  had  not  yet 
learned  to  kill  the  rhea  for  its  feathers 
hut  the  Welsh  colony  in  Patagonia  were 
buying  these  feathers  tor  six  cents  a 
pound,  expecting  to  sell  them  In  Eng 
land  for  $7.50.  Burton  added  this  note: 
"In  these  civilized  days,  when  no  head 
requires  to  wear  the  colors  which  Na- 
ture gave  it.  surely  the  gray  plume  ot 
the  American  bird  may,  b\r  bleaching 
and  dvelng.  learn  to  pass  -  off  as  an 
African."  "Ema"  or  "emu"  for  rhea 
Is  now  obsolete.  The  guilty  emu  in  Bret 
Harte's  poem  was  ot  the  Austrialian 
continent. 

Old  .-^aws  and  gimlets 
Its  appetite  whets  _    ,  „ 

Like  the  world  famous  hark  of  Peru. 


seems  that  in  the  South  i'^ 
ganisatlon    of    cotton-oil  manufact- 
ers  known  as  "Sons  of  Plato, whose 
jrpose  in  life  is  to  flx  arbiti-arily  the 
■ice  of  cottonseed.    Why  Plato?  Whal 
id  he  to  do  with  cotton?    We  do  not 
id  any  allu'fion  to  it  in  The«Phaedo, 
he  Republic,  or  any  one  of  the  more 
.miliar  dialosrues.    Is  "Plato"  (a  mis- 
■int  for  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  under- 
orld,  the  giver  of  riches?   But  Pluto's 
mpl'exion  vras  dark  and  terrible.  Sta- 
is  called  him  the  Black  Jupiter.  Kven 
tton   oil   manufacturers    respect  the 
( lor  line.    Fvrthermore,  Pluto's  breath 
IS. as  a  warm  blast  of  sulphuretted 
drogen.  and  his  exhalations  in  the 
illey  of  Amsanctus  in  the  land  of  the 
irpini  were  .so  deadly  that  all  who  set 
|ot  on  the  spot  died.    His  breath  was 
Ital  also  at  Hierapolis,    where  bulls 
jd  sparrows  fell  lifeless  near  the  cave 
(at  he  frequented.    There  were  other 
jutonla.  P'.aces  of  Pluto.    As  for  Plato, 
5  breath  was  so  sweet  that  when  a 
by  the  bees  kissed  his  hps.  Plato? 
lute?  Let  us  not  burst  in  ignorance. 


Undersized. 

.  the  World  Wags: 

Jnder  the  revised  ordinance  perrait- 
g  the  appointment  of  five-feet-four- 
emen,  let  us  sing  again: 

fireman!  save  me  cheeildl 
e  cried  In  accents  wlTa. 
i  the  ladder  be  run, 

the  ladder  he  ran. 

child  waa  bigger  than  the  fireman. 

BLACKSTONE. 

oston,  Nov.  9. 


In  Lower  Case. 

U'ot  long  ago  we  spoke  of  the 
lench  family  ,  and  other  families 
jiose  surname  beginning  with  "F" 
uWe  it  and  put  the  first  letter  in 
i»er  case.    Notes  and  Queries  of  Oct. 

published  the  following  remark  in 
hitaker's  Peerage  for  1907: 
'NotiD  on  names  commencing  with  FT'' 
t  has  been  and  still  is  customary 
th  jipme  amongst  the  few  holders  of 
386  names  to  write  them  wholly  in 
lall  letters,  the  initial  included,  thus 
tiating  the  rule  of  the  English  lan- 
age  that  every  proper  name  shall 
mmenre  with  a  capital.  We  mtist 
ntinue  to  protest  against  this  prac- 

0  as  one  which  no  plea  of  long  usage 
3  ppssibly  justify.  *  *  *  It  is  really 
degrading  of  the  families,  who  by 
18  writing  themselves  down  distort 
liir  names  into  monstrosities  which  by 

law  of  language  can  be  forced  into 
,mes  at  all.  •  *  •  These  vagaries 
ould  be  left  to  the  private  gratiflca- 
n  of  their  upholders." 

A  Protest. 

the  World  Wags: 
Vhy  should  the  last  number  on  the 
}gram  ot  the  Symphony  rehearsals 
considered  a  dressing  bell? 
KB  soon  as  that  number  begins  there 
»  signs  of  unrest,  and  bcfoi-e  it  is 
If  over   there  are   arms   waving  in 
directions,  adjusting  hats  and  veils, 
the  infinite  annoyance  of  the  mupic 
•*r9.    Each  season  T  have  hoped  to 
(  '  .inge  for  the  better,  but  instead 
I  is  growing,  ^ind  now  people 
riing   to  .go  out   of  the  hall 
I    music.   The  want  of  courtesy 
Muck   and   his   orchestra  and 
,ii.;]a.tion   for  the  majority   of  the 
nee  needs  no  comment. 

ONIO  OF  THE  VICTIMS, 
lillon.  Now  ;i. 

"he  "victim"  would  not  lind  this  rudc- 
is8  on  Saturday  night.  >   On  Friday 

ternoon  some  are  drawn  from  the  hall 
'  the  thought  of  guests  at  tea;  others 
'■e  to  play  bridge  or  to  dance  the 
test  steps.  Some  are  wholly  unfamil- 
r  with  the  last  piece  on  the  program 
id  are  suspicious  of  the  composer. 
)mething  in  their  hearts  tells  them 
iat  they  will  not  like  the  music.  Some 
•e  simply  restless  souls  and  have  had 
tough.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
'mcerts  are  occasionally  too  long.  Few 
lts,  even  those  trained,  are  receptive 
ter  an  hour  and  a  half;  after  an  hour 
id  three-quarters  they   are  only  ex- 

1  escences  on  the  head. 

'  This  rudeness  is  even  more  notice- 
>le  at  afternoon  recitals  by  singers, 
anists,  violinists.  There  are  late 
■  mers  and  early  goers,  and  many  do 
t  hesitate  to  keep  a  pianist  waiting 
tween  the  first  two  movements  of  a 
nata  or  to  leave  during  the  perform- 
ice.  Nor  do  they  always  time  their 
it  Judiciously,  for  they  disturb  music 
gentle  sentiment  instead  of  enlarg- 
S  the  din  of  a  tumultuous  rhapsody 
thunderous  etude. — Ed. 


i!  eccentricity  or   idioi : 

ciii-tv'  streets  of  Boston  it  is  rivt  ,iiHayc 
possible  to  preserve  a  shine  on  boots. 
Furthermore  these  candidates  were  not 
expected  to  exhibit  cigars,  cot  plug, 
mixtures,  with  their  feet.  Do  chokers 
satisfy  the  psychological  inquirer  more 
thai)  turnovers?  Does  a  gorgeous 
waif=tcoat  indicate  an  erratic  wearer? 
In  the  old  days  at  gambling  houses  the 
croupiers  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  doctors  of  divinity  and  pro- 
fessors of  metaphysics.  We  admit  that 
a  white  cravat  with  a  business  suit 
is  prejudicial.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful merchants  in  Albany,  N.  T., 
wore  no  cravat  at  all,  nor  did  a,  flowing 
beard  conceal  the  lack.  One  ot  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  New  York  state  wore 
a  dinky  straw  hat  when  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground;  a  Seymour  coat  and 
no  overcoat;  yet  he  handled  important 
\  cases  in  a  masterly  manner  before  the 
!  Court  of  Appeals. 

I  A  London  Puzzle.  | 

I  Will  some  Englishman  now  visiting! 
us,  who  is  neither  too  old  or  too  young  j 

I  to'join  the  British  army  or  is  prevented  j 
by  defective  hearing,  an  operation  fori 
appendicitis  two  years  ago,  or  a  cruel] 
nervous  disease,  explain  this  paragraph 
clipped  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette? 

"  -  What  is  "banker"?'  asked  a  county 
magistrate  the  other  day,  when  some 
men  were  before  him  ^barged  with  gam- 
ing in  a  public  place.  'Banker,  .sir,  is  a 
pure  gamble,"  said  the  police  superin- 
tendent in  quite  the  Johnsonian  man- 
ner. 'Something  on  the  lines  of  "farm- 
er's glory"— that  is  an  awful  game,' 
said  the  clerk.  The  constable  added  the 
information  that  the  local  name  (this 
was  in  Essex)  was  mudhooks.  What's 
in  a  name?" 

MISS  EDITH  THOMPSON 

GIVES  ANNUAL  RECITAL 

Audience  of  Good  Size  Hears  Pian- 
ist in  Steinert  HalL 

Miss  Edith  Thompson  gave  her  annual 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  StemM|t 
Hall  The  program  included  Beetno- 
ven's  Sonata,  op.  Z?-  No.  1;  C^opin  s 
Ballade  in  G  minor.  Preludes,  3,  6,  78. 
Polonaise  in  A  flat,  and  pieces  by  Co"- 
perin,  Daquln,  Mozart.  Schlots.  Faum 
Debussy  and  Albeniz.  „..„„i 

Miss  Thompson  displayed  her  usnai 
well  grounded  technic  and  sound  ma- 
licianlUp.  in  the  pieces  by  Couperin 
and  Daquin  her  runs  -were  clear  and 
crisp,  and  the  pianist  showed  a  nice 
sense  of  proportion.  The  pieces  by  Mao-^ 
dowell  were  played  with  due  appreaa-i 
tion  of  their  significance.  ,  ^ 

There  was  a  friendly  audience  of  go 
size. 


woul3^  play  liis  owij 
.  (or  the  moment  they 
j  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr,  Spaldnii,  doe.-  not 
|bctray  a  little  more  emotion  in  his  in- 
jtijrpretatlon.  He  runs  the  iiSk  of  being 
i thought  indifferent  by  those  who  do  not 
llvMow  him.  He  ha.s  so  many  excellent 
'qualities  as  a  violinist  that  he  could  af- 
ford to  let  himself  go  now  and  then.  We 
do  not  beg  him  to  be  sensational  or  un- 
jduly  sentimental;  he  could  infuse  more 
{vitality  into  his  playing  without  ioss  of 
respect  for  his  art. 
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A  Psycfnological  Note. 

It  is  said  that  Prof.  IMuensterberg 
idged  psychologically  the  fitness  of  ap-  j 
llc^ta  for  the  position  of  salesman 
y  the  color  of  the  necktie  and  the 
careless  or  well  polished"  condition 
f  the  shoes.    It  is  an  old  saying  that ; 

man  should  not  be  judged  by  his 
rCM.  Cesar  Franck  and  Johannes 
irahm.s  wore  trousers  that  were  at 
all  ma.'it.  We  have  known  deep 
(linkers  and  captains  of  Industry 
'hoee  trousers  bagged  at  the  knees. 
Tof.  Muensterberg,  observing  Senator 
Ivitfta's  hat,  would  have  denied  his 
'Iglbliity.  There  are  shrewd  business 
leri  t  ho  sport,  a  red  necktie.  Tndi- 
idtlaji  y  In  dre.ss  does  not  necessarily 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

-ur.  Albert  Spalding,  violinist,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Andre  Benoist,  pianist, 
played  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  There  was  a  small  audience 
which  was  warmly  applausive.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Corelli,  Sonata] 
in  D;  Bach,  Adagio  and  Fugue;  Mozart,  j 
Concerto  in  D;  Spalding,  Prelude  and 
Scherzo  giocoso;  Bizet,  Adagietto;  | 
Brahms-Joachim,  Hungarian  Dance  No, 
7;  Paganini-Spalding,  La  Canipanella. 

The  program  was  out  of  the  comipon 
and  included  some  interesting  things. 
The  Adagio  in  Corelli's  Sonata  might 
have  been  written  by  Handel;  the  open- 
ing movement  is  impressdve,  and  the  al- 
legros have  more  character  than  is 
generally  found  in  music  of  that  period 
when  an  allegi-o  might  be  stretched  out 
jto  the  crack  o'  doom  or  cut  short  with- 
jout  material  damage  to  the  musical 
jjideas.  The  fugue  of  Bach  was  the  one 
that  the  composer  transposed  into  D 
minor  for  the  organ.  The  concerto  of 
Mozart,  first  played  here  40  years  ago 
by  Camilla  Urso,  has  been  heard  in  re- 
rent  years.  Of  the  two  pieces  by  Mr. 
Spalding,'  the  second  has  the  more  char- 
acter, though  it  is  more  of  a  virtuoso 
piece  and  might  bear  condensation. 

Mr.  Spalding  lias  gained  in  breadth 
and  purity  of  tone  since  he  first  visited 
Boston,  nearly  five  years  ago.  This  was 
to  be  expected,  for  he  is  a  serious  and 
industrious  violinist,  with  a  talent  for  , 
self -improvement.  No  one  but  an  emi-  • 
nently  serious  violinist  would  have  cho- 
sen for  his  concerto  with  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra,  three  years  ago, 
Elgar's  pretentious  and  tedious  work. 
It  IS  not  always  safe  to  judge  a  violinist 
by  the  concerto  he  selects.  Sometimes 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  play  this  or  that 
one  when  he  secretly  would  prefer  an- 
other. Soroetimes  he  is  required  to  suit 
the  program.  Then  there  is  the  desire 
to  bring  out  something  new,  to  gratify 
curiosity.  When  the  violinist,  although 
Iho  is  of  the  first  rank,  is  also  a  com- 
j poser,  pride  rules  his  nights  and  days.' 
'WieniawskI  was  one  of  the  finest,  per- 
hans  the  finest,  yjolinlst  we  ever  heard, 


CONCERT  BY  R.  W.  HAYES. 
TENOR.  IN  STEINERT  HALL 

Assisted  by  W.  I.  Howard,  Violin,! 
and  Miss  Yeo  and  Mr.  Harris.  | 

Last  evening  Mr,  Roland  W.  Hayes, 
icnor,  assisted  by  Mr.  Wesley  I.  Ifow- 
■i\-d.  violinist,  and  Miss  Ruth  Veo  and 
Mi:  Charles  J-  Harris,  accompanists, 
save  a  concert  in  Steinert  Hall.  Mr. 
Ha.yes  sang  these- arias  and  songs:  Jen- 
isen.  Murmuring  Zephyr;  Burleigh,  The 
(Hour  Glass;  Hailc,  Ini  Zitternden  Mord- 
licUt;  Wagner,  Winter  Stuermc  from 
"Die  Walkeure,"  Ch'clla  mi  credca 
from  "The  Girl  ot  Golden  West"',  Gil- 
Ijerte,  Youth;  Burleigh,  Almona  and 
-Mimed's  Farewell;  Hebron,  Good  Night 
Son.g.  Mr.  Howard  played  pieces  by 
Czerwony,  Bach,  Gluck,  Kreisler,  and 
Coleridge-Taylor. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  been  heard  here  several 
times  and  always  with  pleasure.  His 
\oiLC  has  an  unusually  beautiful  quali- 
iy.  Powerful  euougli  for  stirring  dra- 
matic passages,  the  voice  is  pre-emi- 
nently lyric,  with  a  liberal  range,  with 
f_-vrn  tones  throughout.  Mr.  Hayes  uses 
Ihiy  excellent  organ  with  intelligence 
und  iM.ctf.  His  eiiuucjation  is  delight- 
liilly  deal.    When  ho  sings  there  is  no 

I  need  of  a  book  ot  tlie  words.  Young 
'  singer  as  he  is,  he  has  ijiade  marked 

progress  in  the  art  of  interpretation.  He 
realizes  that  a  climax  should  not  be  an- 
ticipated; that  continual  emphasis  is. 
not  expression.  Best  of  all  he  feels 
what  he  sings  and  is  able  to  comuiuni- 
l  iit;."  his  sentiments  and  eiiiotioiis.  Last 
iiiu'lit  humbler  son.gs  added  to  the  pro- 
:,T.i.iii  ill  response  to  the  hearty  applause 
,ii  an  audience  that  filled  the  hall  were 
uLcatly  enjoyed  by  rea.son  of  the  sing- 
rr's  unaffected  humor  and  pathos. 

Mr.  Howard  gave  pleasant  variety. 
Hi'  lias  improved  in  technic  and  in  style 
.^iiM'c  \\t:  last  heard  liim.  His  perform- 
jaucc  of  ii  variation  in  harnionics  occur- 

I I  ing  in  an  added  selection  was  highly 
1  I'fdrtablc  He  has  yet  to  gain  more 
sf'l f  I'lMifidcnec.  

MISS  GERTRUDE  RENNYSON 
GIVES  SONG  RECITAL 

Is  at  Her  Best  in  Pieces  of  Lyrical 
Sentiment. 

Miss  Gertrude  Rennyson  gave  a  reci- 
tal last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall.  The 
prosiain  was  as  follows:  Ponchielli, 
suicide  aria  from  "La  Giaconda," 
Saint-Saens  "La  Choche";  Bergerettes, 
"Maman  dites-moi,"  "Jeunes  Fillettes"; 
Chaniinade,  "L'Ete";  Brahms,  "Sap- 
phische  Ode":  Schubert,  "Du  Bist  Die 
hull,"  "Gretchen  am  Spinnard";  Grieg, 
"Kill  Traum";  Rotoli,  "On  the  Wild 
Rose  Tree";  Campbell-Tipton,  "Three 
Shadows."  "Spirit  Flower";  McDowell, 
"Blue  Bell";  Wagner,  "Dick  Thure 
Halle,"  aria  from  "Tannhaeuser."  Carl 
Bernthaler  was  the  accompanist. 

Miss  Rennyson  has  a  well  schooled 
voice  of  good  range.  It  is  agreeable  in 
quality,  has  sonority  and  certain  bril- 
liancy, but  little  flexibility.  Neither  is  it 
a  voice  ot  irresistible  and  sensuous 
beauty. 

The  experience  of  the  singer  is  evi- 
dent. She  sings  clearly  with  intelligent 
phrasing  and  reassuring  confidence.  As 
an  interpreter,  however,  she  is  not  ef- 
fective. The  significance  of  the  text  is, 
no  doubt,  plain  to  her.  but  she  lacks 
the  ability  to  impress  it  on  her  hearers. 
She  has  not  the  gift  of  suggesting  the 
composer's  mood,  and  her  coloring  ot 
tone  is  limited  and  conventional. 

Last  evening  she  was  at  her  best  in 
songs  of  lyric  sentiment,  as  "Du  Bist 
Die  Ruh"  and  Rotoli's  "On  the  AVild 
Rose  Tree." 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  an- 
preciative  and  Miss  Rennyson  added  to 
the  program.  Mr.  Bernthaler  was  an 
accompanist  of  unusual  ability. 


1  >ue  reason  why.  concerts  are  not  bel- 
ter attended  Is  that  the  prices  .-isked  for 
the  best  seats  are  too  high.  Two  dollars 
fciii  to  many  tin's  season  a  large  sum. 
1  i"i  dollar  .and  a  half  lur  singers,  vio- 
liiii:;!.'?.  pianists,  wholly  unknown,  or 
known  .md  recognized  as  men  and  wom- 
en of  only  fair  ability,  ,scems  to  many 
prohibitive.  There  is  a  vicious  circle. 
The  fiddler,  singer,  pianist  must  pay  a 
manager  in  New  York  a  substantial 
amount  for  "puljlicily  '  and  securing  en- 
gagements. The  artist  in  turn  feels  that 
he  must  charge  a  high  price,  or  he  will 
not  be  valued  at  his  own  estimate  ot 
his  ability.  Local  managers  have  a 
right  to  be  repaid  for  their  services.  'Yel 
the  visitor  seeing  a  small  or  deadhead] 
audience  wonders  why  Boston  has  been  | 
.  ailed  a  "musical  centre."  The  times  i 
are  hard.  Many  lovers  of  music  are  j 
■  deprived  of  their  customary  dividends."  | 
Economy  begins  with  the  superfluities 
and  the  luxuries.  "Why  riot  lower  the 
prices  of  admission?  Miss  Pavlowa  and 
her  excellent  company  were  probably 
surprised    at   the   comparatively  small 


iiudiences  ;'but for  an  orchestra  seat 
this  season  seemed  to  many  greater  than 
Tia  a  season  ago. 

Anatole  France. 

"C.  K.  B."  hearing  that  JI.  .Vnatolej 
France  was  to  serve  as  a  private  in  the  . 
I'rench  army  was  moved  tp  write  these  ; 
Imcs,  published  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  1 
mX  London : 

Master  belored,  master  of  Iffe  and  phrafe,  I 

Whose  keen  Ironic  rapier  pierces  throDgli 
Pri^tensioa's  disliofecil  armour,  these  great  days 
iJaio  found  50U  blithely  true 

j  lo  that  undaunted  t.-pirit.    Uail  to  yon  Piou- 

j  piou — 

.\«atolc  Prance! 

t    Thi.s  was  written   before   M.  France 

I  was  rejected  after  a  physical  examina- 
lion;  but  the  intention  of  the  charming 
ironist  and  pyrrhonist  who  at  th©  age 
i,f  70  wished  to  sei-ve  his  country  was 
honorable  and  glorious,  especially  as  he 
has  often  shot  barbed  arrows  at  the 
tolly  of  war  and  military  strutting. 

Pioupiou  needs  no  hyphen,  as  the 
poet  thought.  A  "piou  "  or  "pioupiou" 
is  one  of  many  slang  terms  for  a  foot- 
soldier,  one  belonging  to  the  infantry 
of  the  line.  The  vocabulary  of  the 
French  army  is  peculiarly  rich  m 
sl;ing.  Tlius  the  zouave  is  a  chacal,  a 
cimcail,  a  zouzou.  A  spahi  is  a  mar- 
gouillat,  homard. 

To  Mr.  Whiting. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

Will  vou  kindly  give  rat  space  to  re- 
fute tlie  statement  of  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Herald 
headed  "A  Word  to  Actors'"; 

In  all  performances  I  changed  my 
clothes  between  the  first  and  third  acts, 
in  the  interim  of  which  20  years  was 
supposed  to  have  elapsed.  As  the  suit 
jj  wore  in  the  first  act  was  a  sack  sun 
and  the  suit  I  wore  in  the  third  was 
:i  cutaway,  your  correspondent  was 
more  ready'  to  find  fault  than  he  was 
keen  of  obsen-ation.  I  played  the  sor- 
row-stricken husband  that  hp  referred 
to  in  his  letter  in  your  valuable  paper. 

W.  P.  CARLETON. 

Boston,  Nov.  11. 

A  Noble  Building. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  share  the  opinion  and  regret  of  '  The 

Old  -Un"  in  speaking  of  the  Boston 
I  Theatre  as  one  "which  (though  doomed, 

alas!)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  and  ^ 
'  acoustically  perfect  opera  houses  in  the 

^Ondoubtedly  the  value  of  the  land  on 
wlilch  the  theatre  stands  makes  an  Im- 
portant commercial  demand  for  getting 
more  revenue  from  it:  but  wouldn  t  it 
be  possible  to  save  the  theatre  by^ 
plan  to  build  the  projected  hotel  over 
and  around  it?  i 
I,  for  one,  shall   miss  tlie  elegantly  j 
ru-oportioned  little   Kenaissance  facade;  i 
its  distinction  is  most  agreeable  in  a 
day  when  "Colonial"  whinisicaliUes  are 
stickins  rough  brick  against  delicately 
finished  stone  round  about. 

'J'here  is  doubtless  a  little  truth  in  the 
((intention   that   the  desire   to  be  "in 
j  style"  is  back  of  some  of  the  patronage 
of  grand  opera;  the  reproach  is  often 
heard,  but  I  agree,  for  the  reasons  you 
give,  that  it  is  of  little  importance,  and 
that  an  atmosphere  of  splendor  in  the 
audience  is  an  exhilarating  element  in 
1  the  joyousness  of  the  whole.    Let  us 
I  not  forget,  however,  our  tribute  to  the 
humble  many  that  crowd  the  aniphi- 
rheatre,  and  whose  contribution  In  ar- 
tistic perception  as  well  as  in  the  money 
aggregate  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
sustenance  of  operatic  enterprise. 
.Vrlington,  Nov.  10.    EMIL  SCHWAB. 


Bradshaw's. 

Those  who  have  .seen  "Grumpy's" 
struggles  Avith  a  railway  guide  will  ap- 
preciate this  paragraph  from  a  London 
journal: 

"Misguided  goodness  is  tjie  most  irri- 
tating of  evils.  It  was  desired  to  send 
reading  matter  to  console  the  men  in  the 
navy,  and  some  hundreds  of  ladies  dug 
out  their  discarded  novels  and  last 
jiionth's  wtory  magazines— until  the  con- 
scientious collector  came  to  a  volume- 
it  was  a  Continental  Bradshaw  for  Au- 
gust, 1914.  Jolly  reading  on  a  submarine, 
address  unknown!" 


For  Mr.  Witherspoon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Plaid  as  given  in  Genesis 
represents  Abraham,  Father  of  th' 
Faithful,  >a.s  praying  with  great  insis- 
tence in  behalf  of  Sodom,  and  receiving 
assurance  that  the  town  would  In 
spared  if  10  righteous  people  were  founil 
therein.  Mr.  Witherspoon's  Muse  would 
surely  seem  pessimistic  if  It  did  not 
credit  England.  France,  Germany  and 
Russia  combined  with  as  large  a  pro 
portion  of  decent  citizens  among  their 
millions.  By  the  tvay,  .\braham  did 
his  praying  pretty  earnestly  and  yd 
without  any  apparent  doubt  of  "tin, 
wi.sdom  of  Him  who  rules."  J.  E.  B. 
Boston,  Nov,  11. 

The  Syllable  "Re." 

the  World  Wags: 
Wonderful  are  the  words  now  coining 
constantly  for  the  poor  English-speak- 
ing people  of  today.  For  instance:  You 
fight  a  battle  and,  being  whipped,  yoo 
Retreat  and  e,vcap"!  capture;  but  then. 
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.v  a  lot  o( 
nd.-:  In  Mi 

■1.1  . 


L'r.  11.   \Mi]   t;'  ^ 

'111  B  promise,  but  finding 
It,  you  relent  t  w- 
■  him  from  hia  bontl- 
int  Ih  your  flat  and 
;    :i  IlRlease  of  your 
,;ad  of  the  Iticomr. 
■    your  trmbrella  and 
.  r  u.  and  >ot  if  you  do 
1  llnd  It  looking  Phabhy, 
.-11 -I    I'l   bo.   tlie   case,   you  arc 
fd  to  ask  u  man  to  TUOcovcr  it  at 
so  that  you  can  ufc  It  in  case  of 

ram. 

Ill-'-''  reasonahle     rule  by 

which  ihf  il.-jbl«  "i:!-:"  can  be  used 
properly?  J-  A.  S.. 

Portland,  M*. 

Concert  Master  Plays  Beetho- 
ven  Concerto— Sibelius's 
Symphony  Performed. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Th<5  fourth  piililic  rehearsal  of  the 
on  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck 
.luctor.  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Witck, 
concert  master  of  the  orchestra,  wa^ 
the  soloist.  The  progiam  was  as  fol- 
lows: Sibelius,  symphony  in  A  minor. 
No.  4;  Beethoven,  concerto  for  violin; 
Beethoven,  overture  to  "Egmont." 

Thfs  symphony  of  Sibelius  was  played 
at  a  Symphony  concert  In  October  of 
last  year.  When  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
brought  it  out  In  New  York  in  the  pre- 
ceding March  he  made  a  few  remarks  ^ 
before  he  gave  the  signal  for  beginrUng. 
He  said  that  the  music  was  of  an 
anomalous  character,  and  then  wished  | 
the  audience  to  know  that  th^  peKorm- , 
ance  under  his  direction  did  not  neces- ' 
sarily  prove  that  he  thought  well  or 
poorly  of  the  work.  He  put  it  on  the 
program  only  because  he  believed  it  hia 
duty  towards  a  distinguished  composer. 
This  was  hardly  fair  to  the  hearers,  for 
they  were  left  to  judge  for  themselves 
whether  the  music  was  good  or  bad.  If 
Mr.  Damrosch  had  only  said  the  word! 
The  reception  of  the  symphony  might 
have  l>een  different  and  the  critics 
would  have  had  their  cue.  We  do  not 
like  to  think  of  Mr.  Waller  Damrosch 
thus  shirking  a  great  responsibility. 

Dr.  Muck  is  not  in  \the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing an  audience  concerning  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  a  composition 
about  to  be  performed:  nor  does  he  fa- 
vor fhe  hearors  with  comments  after 
the  movements  of  a  symphony.  He  is 
a  conductor,  not  an  exegete  of  the 
Athenian.  Antiochlan,  Berlin,  Boston, 
or  even  the  Bayreuth  school.  He  re- 
hearses the  work  and  he  conducts  it. 
He  may  like  the  music:  h«  may  dislike 
It.  Raising  his  baton,  he  may  say  to 
himself,  with  Christopher  Sly:  "  'Tls  a 
very  excellent  piece  of  work;  would 
'twere  done."  But  he  keeps  his  opin- 
ions to  himself,  and  regards  it  as  his 
chief  duty  to  do  full  justice  to  the  com- 
poser. 

Sibelius  Is  thought,  and  not  neces- 
sarily by  disciples  of  Buckle  alone,  to 
be  influenced    by  Finish  scenery,  cli-l 
mate,  and  diet.     Hence  there  is  talk 
about  his  being  the  painter  in  tones  of' 
his  country:   the  bleakness,  fiarkness, 
harshness  of  certain  compositions  are 
thus  appropriate,  inevitable;  yet  trav- 
ellers assure  us  tliat  Finland  has  sunny  i 
days  and  BmlUng  landscapes;  they  go  so 
far  as  to  speak  well  of  the  cookery  at  a ' 
hotel  In  Helslngfors.    Nor  are  the  Fins 
at  work  in  this  country  pecnllarly  and 
romantically  lugubrious. 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
srbellts  In  this  symphony.    As  he  felt, 
a-?  he  thought,  so  he  wrote.    There  is 
r  t    a    measure    that    Is  deliberately 
pular.     There   are    many  measures 
-dainful    of   the    crowd.     The  meek 
'ver  of  beauty,  as  beauty  is  generally 
nderstood.   finds  little  In   this  music 
to  please  him.    The  lover  of  sensation- 
al effects  Is  Wtterly  disappointed.  Uad 
the  composer  a  program  In  mind?  Or 
Is  the  symphony  a  phantasmagoria  of 
moods?     There    are    suggestions  of 
.'!eep-chasliigs,  themes  Imagined  but  in- 
tenjptedL    reiterated   figures   that  are 
now  impressive,  now  grotesque,  calls  as 
of  sea-birds,  meanings  of  the  wind,  the 
sight  of  dismal  moors,  recollections  of 
former  gaiety,  tasks  to  be  accomplished 
hut    for   some    anknown    reason  put 
aside — all    heard    and    experienced  In 
sleep,  as  though  the  composer  said  to 
himself  wheji  half  awake:    "Til  make 
use  of   this   In  my   next  symphony," 
and  then  tu'-ned  to  dream  again. 

Impreosioulstic  music,  it  leaves  only 
impressions.  Perhaps  to  Sibelius  every- 
thing is  dear.  For  he  Is  no  routine 
composer;  no  correct  academician.  In 
this  symphony,  as  In  his  concerto  for 
violin,  he  shovrs  himself  a  seer;  but  the 
seer's  vision  Is  to  the  prosaic  a  stretch 
of  mist  and  darkness,  and  the  voices 


mat  spealc  to  the  seor  are  to  mose  near 
him  only  a  hollow  murmur,  eonfaaed 
muttertngs.  a  Rabcl  of  sound. 

Mr.  Witek  gave  an  nnusuajly  toe  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  concerto;  fine 
In  Its  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
music's  cnaractcr.  In  nicety  of  nuances. 
In  a  display  of  technical  proficiency 
which  was  subservient  to  purity  and 
clarity  of  Interpretation,  to  the  setting 
forth  the  classically  romantic  spirit  of 
the  work. 

The  overture  to  "Egmonf*  fa  stngn- 
larly  appropriate  in  these  troubled  days: 
The  lament  of  an  oppressed  people,  the 
cruelty  of  Alva,  and  then  the  shouting 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  poeple;  at  last 
the  triumph  and  the  rejoicing. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  bo  as  follows:  Strauss,  Sym- 
phonic Fantasia  "From  Italy";  RaveU 
Spanish  Rhapsody;  Dvorak,  "W aides- ^ 
ruhe"  and  Rondo  for  'cello  (Mr. 
Wamke,  'ceUlst);  Scheinpflug,  Overture  I 
to  a  Comedy  by  Shakespeare.  | 

Alas  poor  Stephen  C.  Foster,  Dan 
Emmelt  and  others  that  have  given 
pleasure  for  thousands!  Alas  for  Fos- 
ter especially,  whose  simple  and  often 
charming  melodies  are  the  nearest  ap- 
proach in  this  country  to  folk-songs 

And  now  any  one  that  dares  to  whis-^ 
tie  or  hum  "De  Camptown  Races,"  "Oh, 
Susanna."  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Uncle 
Ned"  "Massa's  In  de  Cold,  Cold; 
Ground.-  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"^ 
may  yet  be  subject  to  arrest  with  .fine 
or  imprisonment  Let  no  one  dare  to 
breathe  aloud  that  Nelly  was  a  Lady 
Let  no  visiting  and  corpulent  foreign 


Lord  Kitchener  and  the  heads  cf 
French  and  Ru.ssiaii  armies  thii 
otherwise  The  antiquarian  Camden 
stated  in  his  "Annals  of  Queen  Elrza- 
beth  '  that  "the  English,  who  of  all  the 
northern  nations  liad  been  till  now  the 
moderatest  drinkers  and  most  com- 
mended for  their  sobriety,  learned  in 
these  NetherlancI  wars  first  to  drown 
themselves  with  immoderate  drinking, 
anrl  by  drinking  others'  healths  to  im- 
pair their  own.  -\nd  ever  since  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  hath  so  diffused  itself 
over  the  whole  nation  that  In  our  days 
first  it  was  fain  to  be  restrained  by  se- 
vere laws."  ,     ,  , 

In  the  days  when  hard  drmking  was 
much  more  prevalent  m  all  classes  than 
it  now  is,  alfohol  played  an  important 
part  among  the  troops  in  India.  The 
ommander-in-chicf  o£  the  Indian  army 
wrote  in         to  the  war  office:    "'U  e 
have  just  received  your  letter  respecting 
dram-drinking.    There  is  one  difficulty 
in  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice  which 
you  have  not  contemplated;  that  is,  that 
it  Is  physically  impossible   for  an  old 
Indian  soldier  to  stand  for  a  morning 
■  before  he  lias  had  his  dram,  and  that 
Inot  of  pure  i.rrack.  but  strongly  flavored 
with  chillies.    I  saw  an  instance  the; 
'other  day  of  a  man  who  had  turned  out 
'  btfore  he  Un^  got  his  usual  dose:  he 
could  not  stand  on  parade.    He  went  to 
his  barracks,  primed  himself,  and  waS, 
as  well  as  ever." 

We  read  that  in  the  State  vodka  shops 
now  closed  in  Russia  no  liquor  was 
drunk  on  the  premises.  The  vodka— 
which  Mr.  BaUlanoft".  the  baritone,  told 
us  tasted  li^e  kerosene— was  retailed  in 
sealed  bottles.  Each  bottle  bore  a  label. 
;  staling  the  amount  of  the  contents.  The 
proportion  of  water  was  never  less  Mian 
jlX)  per  cent.  Tli<e  smallest  bottle  cost 
three  cents,  and  a  cent  \vas  refunded 


Let   no   VisiuiiB  ^---i   -       j  inree  ceni».  .ahu   "   vv...^   — - 

slheer  wishing  to  touch  the  heart  of  a  i^heri  the  ♦ittle  was  returned,  so  those 
singer  wisnins  i.^/    i  „.,flv...in.r  f,-,,,--,         unouenchable  tliiist 


Bostonian  sing  with  a  rich,  fruity  ac 
cent  and  with  great  expression  about 
i  the  Suwanee  river. 

Class  in  Rhetoric. 
We  note  this  tine  example  of  ante 
climax  in  the  card  of  a  Great  Western 
Clairvoyant  and  Palmist  now  in  Boston : 
"T  will  tell  vour  inmost  soul  I  give 
the  name  of  those  who  'ove  you  who 
are  true,  and  those  who  are  false,  i 
cure  rheumatism." 

Tongue  antJ  Potatoes. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ..pprman 
m  vour  comments  on  the  German 
newsilaper  that  shrieks  the  necessity  of 
abolUhlng  the  English  '^^^fee  m  al 
narts  of  the  world  and  substituting  Oer 
ma^  for  i t  "  vou  quote  one  James  Bowel 
the  effect  that  the  German  language 
s  pronounced  as  if  one  had  bones  in 
his  tongue  instead  of  ner%-es    But  the 
S^rmans  have   a  proverb  disclaiming 
this  very  thing: 
Die  Zunge  hat  kein  Bem, 
ichlaegt  aber  Manchem  den  Ruecken  em 


I  suffering  fror.i  an  unquenchable  tliiist] 
Iwculd  buv  :i  bottle,  swallov;  the  vodka 
I  in  ihe  street  and  go  back  with  the  bul- 
I  il<-    for   more,   then  paying  only  two 
loenu.  - 

•The  Belle  of  Bond  Street,"  which  will 
be  at  the  MajesUc  Theatre  tomorrow, 
has  had  a  little  history.   A  musical  com- 
edy  "The  Girl  from  Kay's,"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Apollo  Theatre.  London  on 
Nov  15,  1902.    Willie  Edouin  then  took 
'the  part  of  Max  Hoggenheimer.    Letty  | 
Lind  and  Kitty  Gordon  were  among  the 
many  girls  on  the  stage.  The  mu^^^^^  . 
written  hy  CecU  Cook  ar«l  others.  "Th.s 
Musical  comedy  was  Produced  in  ^Is 
^untry  at  Buffalo,  on  Oct.  19.  19^3.  Mr. 

B°  Kor.°HS'ii?"«'r^^j; 


i!-nt-a    iTi    .Xij.'iii   streci    :a  :  -  .  In 

Europe  the  most  famous  shows  are  i«i 
Munich  and  in  Baden-Baden.  Gordon 
Craig  speaks  most  enthusiastically^ 
of  the  Uttlo  figures.  Anatole  France 
felt  the  lure  of  the  marionettes, 
stage.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  written 
several  plays  for  the  marionette,  de-; 

daring  that  only  through  the  imper-; 
sonal  medium  of  the  pantomimic  figures 
can  a  true  interpretation  _  be  given  to 
his  writings. 

"The  use  of  the  marionette  to  supple- 
ment education  in  the  schools  is  a  new 
idea.     In  the  simple  shows  the  child 
approaches  his  own,  easily  understood  i 
;  life  of  play.    Through  his  joy  in  the  j 
pictured  events  he  may  gain  the  facts  of  1 
history  and  literature,  and  by  stirring 
'  his  sympathies  the  foundations  ot  mem- 
ory may  be  laid.   Numerous  Instances  of 
this  very  fact  have  been  brought  to  light 
in  t!ie  three  years'  activity  of  the  Mar- 
ionette Theatre. 

"The  plays  of  the  present  cycle  -were 
written  by  a  mother  and  a  schoolteacher. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Burton,  wife  of  the  dean  of 
Technology,  has  published  a  volume  of 
children's  plays  and  is  interested  in  the 
new  Montessori  school  in  Newton  Cen- 
tre. Mr  Howard  has  been  using  drama, 
as  a  means  of  teaching,  in  the  junior 
department  of  the  Stone  .school,  iuid  has 
been  a.«*octated  with  the  Toy  Theatre  as 
assistant  manager  and  a;;  editor  of  "The 
Crier."  Mr.  Burton,  who  was  one-time 
professor  of  fine  arts  in  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  designed-  and  built  the 
scenery,  and  Is  in;istor  of  Uie  puppets. 
He  it  is  who  moves  the  figures  about  the 
stage  as  the  voice  of  the  concealed 
speaker  reads  the  speeches. 

"The  dates  for  the  performances  are 
Nov.  28.  Dec.  19.  Feb.  13,  March  13,  April 
17   May  :!>.    These  are  planned  to  take 
place  on  the  Saturday  morning  nearest 
i  the  holiday  for  which  the  play  is  writ- 
ten.   The  Th,T.nks3iving  and   the  Pat- 
riots' day  shows  picture  the  beginning 
ot  American  history,  and  with  the  Lin- 
coln's day  play,  suggest  two  of  the  great 
crises  through   which  our  country  has 
passed.  The  Christmas  and  the  St.  Pat- 
(  rick's  day  performances  point  out  the 
place  of  religion  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  DecoraUon  day  play  teaches 
I  reverence  for  country." 
I    Harold    R.    Anderson,    Fairfax  Hall. 
Cambridge,  is  the  treasurer. 
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I  Chazan 


Did  you  notice  an  article  in  The  Her  j^^,,^^  ^L,.eei  ^  "^">^";;'  "         „  by 

aid  of  Oct   13.  headed  "Queen  Quizzes  |  ^j^^  ^^^^  was  announced  a^Di 

^er  soldiers."  telling  how  Wilhglmma  •  \lj,c^n.    ^ande Ginger  Grace|^e 

.  V, _„  J  ^^Aa  iTiniiirv  of  some  of  her    «<iHf.  Doro  and  li.isie  rtio"^ 


Her  ooiuiei=.  -■-  - 

of  Holland  made  Inquiry  of  some  of  her  \ 
?roops.  housed  in  a  barn,  about  their 
condition"  One  of  the  questions  was. 

"And  how  is  the  food?" 

"Ven-  good,  your  majesty. 

That"  brought  back  a  whimsical  recol- 
lection of  Mile.  Schneider  as  the  Grand 
Duchess  Of  Gerolstein.  at  the  Varietes 
in  '69.  Reviewing  her  'troops.  she 
asked  Fritz,  impersonated  by  Dupuis  (I 
quote  from  memory) : 

••\rc  you  well  fed.  you  soldiers. 

"Oh.  yes-well  fed-not  badly  fed-po- 

^■■^hus  does  opcr^  hi^ry^rci^at 
Arlington. 

A  Matter  of  Spelling. 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

Wh-it  is  the  correct  spelling  of  the  sur- 
name of  the  general  in  whose  honor  a 
statue  wa*  unveiled  at  ^^e Arlington  .Na- 
tional ccuielory  on  -Nov.  U-is  it  I^ea. 
nv"  or  "Kearney"-;  I  have  always  un- 
derstood thi.1  that  general's  name  wa^ 
^Philip  Kearny.  •  not  "Philip  Kearney 
.nnd  that  hi.-  uncle.  Gen.  Stepnen  W  a tt» 
Kearnv  (or  Kearney)  s,„-Hr-d  his  su,- 
!,Vn,c  11.  the  .uuie  wa,      >  ^^^^^li^^^ 

ittai  the  pre»s  dispatches  atm  w«*w 

Ington  giving  an  account  of  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  statue  give  "Philip  Kearney" 
as  the  name  of  the  general  whose  statue  i 
has  just  been  unveiled.  What  is  the 
spelling  of  the  surname  on  the  statue 
itself— is  it  "Kearny"  or  "Kearney"? 

INQUIRER. 

;The  dictionaries  that  we  have  consult- 
ed spell  the  general's  name  "Kearny."  | 

-Ed. 


The  Demon  in  War. 

The  old  question  has  come  up  again.  I 
We  read  in  a  dispatch  from  London: 
"Rum  as  an  army  ration  Is  severely 
condemned  by  the  United  Kingdom  Al- 
liance, a  prohibitionist  organization 
which  is  working  for  a  rumless  army. 
Opnlons  vary  as  to  the  need  of  rum  as 
a  ration.  The  conventional  charge 
against  alcohol  is  that  it  gives  only  a 
fleeting  sensation  of  warmth  and  is  of 
no  real  assistance  against  either  cold 
or  fatigue.  But  Dr.  W.  H.  Workman, 
the  distinguished  Himalayan  explorer, 
believes  that  a  certain  amount  of  liquor 
induces  the  stomach  in  times  of  great 
fatigue  to  begin  its  work  of  digesting 
food,  which  when  assimilated  builds  up 
the  system  again.  And  this  view  is 
largely   shared  by  the  army  medical 


Ivanuaryu.  f^jgie  pergiison 

man.  Marie  Doro  and  Elsie  rer„ 
were  not  then  in  the  company . 

On  March  1914.  a  revised  version  o. 
"The  GIri  from  Kay's"  was  seen  at  tJie 
Shuberi:  Theaue.  New  York.  Gaby  Des 
iys  and  Lottie  Collins  were  in  the  corn 
p'an^Mr.  Bernard  took  the  P^av  to  Lon 
don  and  brought  it  out  at  ine  au 
Theatre  on  June  8. 

nr    •  The    Herald   has  re- 

Manonettes    ^^.^^^      ^^^^^^^^  ^^t- 

for  ter  -with  reference  to  a 

Children  marionette  theatre  for] 
children.  Marionettes  have  been  equally 
Pleasing  to  grown  persons.  ^  «  do  not 
vouch  for  the  statement  about  the  ongin 
of  the  marionette.  No  doubt  puppets 
were  used  in  Eg^'Pt.  as  in  Greece  and 
Italy  to  augment  the  solemnity  of  re- 
ii^i«„«  rites-  but  were  they  not  also 
«1ld  in  private  entertainments  or  m 
public  shows?  Charles  Magnm  has  m 
?ere^ting  chapters  on  t^ti^^^^^^^^^J"  ^^ 
"Histoire  des  ilarionnettes  en  Europe. 

^^^wTo^h'efe^s  ago  a  few  people 
iBtJr^t  J  in  drkma  andeducaton  de- 
!^«dT  Dlan  for  a  children's  marionette 
Theatr^     sLe  tl^en   plays  have  been  ^ 
writte^  scenery  built  for  the  p  ays,  cos- 
Tumes  made  for  the  little  actors,  and  | 
even  when  the  proper  figures  could  not, 
be  ha^  in  Italy,  the  marionettes  them- 1 
selves  have  been  constructed.   On  y  last 
winter  for  the  first  time,  the  Manonette , 
theatre  ventured  to  leave  the  seclusion 
of  toe  home  and  the  school,  where  it 
Sad  thus  far  worked,  to  come  to  Boston 
for  a  private  performance  before  the 
Americf "  Drama  Society  at  the  home 
cf  M^T  Everett  Morss.   Later  the  play 
was  retreated  at  Mrs,  Bayard      arren  s. 
Tt  MSester-by-the-Sea.  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Maxble- 

^'^"Now  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  try 
to-  spread  the  joy  which  has  already 
come  to  large  groups  of  children,  and 
therefore  a  cycle  of  six  plays,  each  pict- 
uring the  spirit  of  an  American  holiday, 
^s  tf  be  offered  at  the  Hotel  Vendome 
at  1'  -30  o'clock  on  Saturday  mornings, 
when  the  boys  and  girls  are  free. 

"Tl  e  marionette  has  its  origin  in  the 
MCle  u  rites  of  the  EgjPtian  pnests  at 
the  temple  of  .lerapholl,  where  tiny,  rna- 
rlone  te-like  figures  were  used  to  im- 
press religious  teachings  upon  the  minds 
•if  tl  e  people.  The  Italians  have  been 
the  c  lief  advocates  of  the  marionette  in 
rcceit  times.    Until  two  year,   ago  a 


Mr.  Morris  Clarfe  has 
written  an  article 
about  the  Cairtor  of 
j  in  General  tUe  synagogue,  his 
character  and  duties.  This  is  with  ref- 
erence to  the  concert  of  Hebrew  music 
with  the  appearance  of  Cantor  Stein- 
berg in  Sj-mphony  Hall  tonight. 

"Life  in  the  Ghetto  has  developed  a 
tvpe  of  Jew  who  may  fairly  be  styled 
las  a  lover  of  melody.  WhUe  he  is  fax 
from  being  a  connoisseur  of  symphonic 
and  operatic  worlis.  he  is  a  thorough 
lover  of  the  Chazan  and  a  connoisseur 
of  s>Tiagogue  melody.  By  his  musicaJ 
nature,  his  ardent  love  for  the  syna- 
gogue and  his  frequent  Ustening  to  the 
Chazan,  he  has  become  a  genuine  and 
impartial  critic. 

"However,  his  musical  world  is  quite 
limited  and  he  has  no  such  demands  to 
make  of  his  Chazan  as  the  reformed 
ijew  wUl  make  of  his  Cantor.    He  re- 
Igards    the    Chazan    as    the  'Shollach 
iZibur,'  appointed  to  represent  his  woes 
to  the  Almighty  in  Heaven  by  means 
of  prayer  and  song. 

"The  Chazan  is  not  expected  to  pos- 
sess a  phenomenal  voice  nor  a  profi- 
cient musical  education,  as  long  as  he 
is  thoroughly  able  to  express  his  senU- 
ments  and  bring  tears  to  his  eyes  and 
cause  his  heart  to  melt  on  certain  sol- 
emn days  of  the  year.  Therefore  the 
Chazan  of  the  Ghetto  has  learned  to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  obtain 
the  praise  of  his  congregation.  Pressing 
the  thumb  against  the  throat  to  cause 
It  to  vibrate,  thus  producing  an  artifl- 
clal  trin.  and  indulging  in  profuse 
'tears  in  the  voice*  are  sbme  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  Chazan  to  win  over 
the  Jewish  worshipper.  Occasionally  you 
will  find  a  Chazan  with  a  good  voice/ 

and  a  solid  musical  education,  but  the 
one  thing  that  makes  the  artist,  that 
little  ^mething,  call  it  what  you  will — 
personality,  magnetism,  the  divine  spark 
—that  he  generally  sadly  lacks. 

"No  matter  what  magnetism  the  Cha^ 
zan  may  possess,  his  personality  is  en- 
tirely lost  throug'a  lack  of  dignity  and 
deportment,  something  without  whicii 
,the  modern  Can  tor  cannot  get  along.  The 
'.  Chazan  does  not  customarily  have  to 
face  his  audience  during  worship,  ami 
therefore  he  has  no  incentive  for  devel- 
opment of  personality.  The  Cantor,  who 
Is  obliged  to  face  his  congregation  dur- 
ing service,  is  naturally  e;cpected  to 
possess  a  strong  personality  and  good 
appearance,  in  order  to  be  able  to  hold 
the  attention  of  thofee  present.  Not  only 
Is  the  Cantor  expected  to  have  a  good 
voice  and  be  able  to  use  it  with  artistic 
ability,  but  he  is  regard<-d  as  an  author- 
ity on  liturgical  works  and  must  there- 
fore be  a  musical  scholar  .and  a  schol- 
arly musician.  It  is.  furthermore,  hi.-^ 
duty  to  acquaint  his  congregation  wltii 
the  liturgical  compositions  of  the  vari- 
ous .lewish  epochs. 

"Frequently  he  has  to  arrange  lec  - 
ture   recitals   to    give    illustrations  o: 
Hebrew   Teiuple   music,    not   only    f  ■ 
the  benefit  of  the  raeml>ers  of  his  cm 
grcgation.  but  for  those  who  have  pro! 
ably  lost  interest  in  the  synagogue,  .t. 
whose  inCere.st  ma^'  thus  Ix"  rejuvenate 


r      inics  faUr 

.    ,  \.  1  11  ■   .11.    .  "li    11.  iield,  to 

opulaiizo    )lebrt-\v    Tein^iic    music  for^ 
h0K6  who  liiivc  rare  occasion  to  hear  it^ 
n  aU  its  splendor  and  glory.  The  Cantor  ; 
vho  fulfils  his  mission  Id  this  way  can- 
:ot  bo  regarded  as  one  who  makes  ex- 
•nrsions  into  the  concert  field,  but  is 
.atlier  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  artist 
ivho  holds  a  Temple  position. 

"I  have  known  several  Cantors  who 
could  have  won   fame  and  fortune  if  | 
they  had  chosen  to  abandon  their  syna-  | 
gogual  vocation.    For  instance,  Cantor  J 
Steinberg  of  Temple  Beth-El,  New  York,  " 
received  a  very  flattering  offer  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New 
York." 


'The 
New 


The  Pail  Mall  Gazette 
of  Oct.  30  published  the 
following-  account  of  a| 
ShylOCk"  new  play  produced  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  l^ndon.  It  will  be 
ioDBerved  tliat  the  critic,  Mr.  Walbrook 
speaks  of  silly  laughter  heard,  although 
the  play  is  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  Boston  audiences 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  giggle  when 
there  is  every  cause  to  be  silent: 

rrhe  Lyric  Theatre  reopened  last  njght 
with  a  new  play,  in  four  acts,  by  Mr. 
Herman  Sheffaner,  caUed  'The  New 
Shylock."  The  action  is  laid  in  the  home 
and  shop  of -an  East  end  New  York  Jew- 
ish pawnbroker,  one  Simon  Ehrhch,  and 
the  story  shows  bow,  to  the  old  man's 
grief  and  horror,  his  daughter  accepts 
a  young  Gentile  for  her  lover,  his  son 
goes  financially  to  the  dogs  on  Wail 
street  and  steals  from  his  father's  safe 
so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  his  debts,  and 
his  young  second  wife  leaves  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  hard  and  narrow  upright- 
ness In  the  last  act  all  comes  right; 
the  daughter  and  her  lover  are  married 
and  happy,  the  boy  has  gone  to  the 
wheat  fields  of  Canada  and  means  to  be 
an  honest  man  ever  after,  and  the  wife  i 
returns  with  the  good  news  that  she  is  i 
about  to  bear  her  grim  lord  and  master 

a  child.  ,  .  ,  . 

"Save  for  the  last  act,  whach  is  quite 
conventional,  the  play  is  an  interesting 
one  and  particularly  is  the  character  of 
the  hardy,  rigid  and  high-princi- 
pled old  Jew  a  quite  admirable  compo- 
sition. His  prides  and  his  griefs  domi- 
nate the  drama,  and,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  a  genuine  nobility  in  his  Mosaic 
grandeur.  The  daughter's  lover  talks  a, 
good  deal  in  the  last  act  about  'the  re- 
ligion of  humanity,'  the  creed  of  which  | 
appears  to  amount  to  'anything  for  the 
sake  of  one's  own  present  happiness. 
The  old  roan's  religion,  however,  seems 
the  more  powerful  thing  in  every  way 
as  a  basis  of  naUonal  strength,  though 
the  question  is  one  upon  which  the  Jews 
themselves  must  be  the  best  authorities. 

"We  have  shown  that  the  play  is  a 
serious  one,'  and  as  such  it  was  received 
by  the  majority  of  the  audience.  A  sec- 
tion, however,  in  the  pit  and  gallery  ap- 
peared to  regard  it  as  a  farcical  come- 
dy and  their  silly  laughter  had  again 
and  again  to  be  hushed  down  by  their 
neighbors.  This  'loud  laugh  that  speaks 
the  vacant  mind'  has  become  of  late 
years  so  constant  a  phenomenon  at 
London  theatres  that  it  is  impossible  for 
an  Englishman  to  take  a  foreign  guest 
with  him  to  a  serious  play  in  London 
without  being  made  to  feel  ashamed  of 
his  countrymen.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  even  the  events  now  shaking 
the  soul  of  Europe  will  be  found  capa- 
ble of  knocking  seriousness  and  a 
healthy  vigorous  imagination  into  these 
gigglers,  who  last  night,  in  the  presence 
of  a  powerful  play  and  some  excellent 
acting,  were  seen — or,  rather,  heard— 
Quite  at  their  worst.  Mr.  Louis  Calvert 
as  the  old  man.  Miss  Madge  Titheradge 
as  the  daughter,  Mr.  Lionel  Atwill  as 
the  lover.  Miss  Edyth  Olive  as  the  wife, 
and  Mr.  Lyston  Lyle  as  the  lover's 
wealthy  Gentile  father  all  acted  with 
an  intelligence  and  finish  fully  worthy 
of  the  ovation  which  they  shared  with 
the  author  at  the  end  of  the  evening." 


..  ears  ago  on  the  well-known  Krr! 
n.a.iii-Chatrian  story.  The  reason  thut 
the  work,  as  originally  projected,  was 
never  carried  through  is  to  be  found  in 
the  composer's  despairing  conviction  of 
the  hopeless  outlook  for  native  operas ; 
but  enough  was  written  to  provide  mate- 
rial for  an  overture,  and  a  very  enjoy- 
able overture  it  proved.  The  main 
themes,  one  plaintive  and  the  other 
genial,  were  distinctly  attractive ;  and 
though  the  scoring  was  not  exactly  mod- 
ern, the  work  showed  enough  resource 
to  mark  the  musician,  and  enough  di- 
rectness and  vigor  to  indicate  that  the 
composer  had  realized  the  need  of  being 
intelligible  without  the  stage  picture  to 
elucidate  his  ideas." 

The  monthly  Musical  Record,  publish- 
ing a  "Pater  Noster"  for  three  unac- 
,  companied  voices,  by  Georg  Henschel, 
!says:  "We  cannot  recall  any  setting  of 
the  'Pater  Noster'  which  has  made  a 
deep  impression."  The  editor  is  evi- 
dently unacquainted  with  Verdi's  elo- 
Muenl  music  to  tlie  prayer. 

Miseha  Elman,  having  met  with  great 
.':ucce.'=s  in  Australia,  left  in  Oc-^ 
tnher  At  his  first  performance  in  Syd-  , 
nev  he  recewed  a  laurel  wreath  sent 
?rom  London  by  Mme.  Melba.  It  bore 
the  none  too  modest  inscription:  Art- 
ist to  Artist."    His  tour  called  for  40 

'  Thforigin  of  the  ""official  anthem  of 
Ireland  "St.  Patrick's  Day  m  the 
Mor^fng,"  is  most  obscure.  The  e-'- 
known  copy  appears  m  ^"thertortt  s 
••Country  Dances."  published  lif.  oni 
It  said  to  have  been  played  by  the 
Irish  pipers  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
in  17^  and  was  probably  current  for 
ome  time  before  this.  The  tune  s 
L^tsf  ^n'gt  "  ^:^Cu^mreS>t^ 
o  "SlIsT  Bavbao-  Bell,  whose  o^^r 

tTrver^sion'^^f -'st.  PatHci's 
i'n.v""  ti  e  words  "Barbary  Bell's  my 
I  dariing  beinrsubstituted  in  the  chorus 
dailing  "•^"'s  "^..^  .     i,,.   tnnrning.  — 


•  "  •  •  •'■"Ul.  '.■■ndini..  I..  Liie  bilU,  xhc 
pi-oiluction  of  "Everyman"  next  month 
is  to  be  "arranged"  by  Miss  Dora  Hole, 
and  "produced"  by  Mr.  Shakespeare 
Stewart,  "assisted"  by  Mr,  William 
Poel.  Yet  Mr.  Pool's  name  is  in  black 
piiiit  about  twice  the  size  of  anybody 
else's.— Pall  Mall  Gazette  Oct.  2C. 

lu  the  novel  made  out  of  the  play, 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  Peg's  father  figures 
and  is  nut  merely  talked  about. 

VViien  "Miss  Hoolc  of  Holland"  was  re. 
\ived  at  the  Prince  of  Wales,  London, 
Oct.  27,  it  seemed  a  pity  that  the  "un- 
sympathetic" character  in  the  piece  was 
an  officer  in  the  Dutch  army,  and  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hook  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed their  dislike  of  him  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  soldier.  "It  would  possibly 
be  as  well  if  these  pleasantries  were 
omitted  for  the  present." 


MUSIC  LEAGUE  CONCERT 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  branch 
of  the  Music  League  of  America  will 
ibe  given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Allan 
Forbes,  Westwood.  next  Tuesday  at 
3-30  P  M.  The  ai-tists  will  be  Mrs.  do 
'Menocal  of  New  York,  sopi-ano;  Adiiano 
'^.riani,  pianist;  Royal  Dadmun,  ban- 
tone-  Salvatore  dc  Stefano.  harpist. 
Miss'  Mabel  Bennel  will  be  the  accom- 
panist Mrs.  de  Menocal  will  sing  these 
son-^—  Wolf.  "Verborgenheif: ;  Binding, 
••Es°'schri6  Ein  Vogel";  Borodin,  "Mon 
Chant  Esa  Amer,  Dissonance";  alsa  a 
group  of  old  French  songs.  Mr.  Dad- 
mun's  selections  are;  Widor,  "Contem- 
plation"; Jensen.  "Alt  Heidelberg  ; 
Schumann,  "Wenn  Ich  in  Deinen  Augen 
Seh"-  Moussorgsky,  "Song  of  the  Flea'  ; 
Quilter  "Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson  Pet- 
al"- Hammond.  "Pipes  of  Gordon's 
Meri  "  Mr.  Ariani  will  play  these  piano 
pieces:  Chopin,  "Ballade"  in  F  minor, 
op  52;  Debussy,  "Prelude,"  "Sarabande,  _ 
Brouillards,"  "La  Puerta  del  Vino. 
Feux  d' Artifice";  Scriabin,  "Fantaise, 


f'^-fa^rTl^s'^raTTn  The  morning.''-  <,p.Yg:   The  harp  pieces  will  be  Hassel- 


Danse  des  Sylphes.' 
The  objects  of  the  Music  league  have 
already  been  stated  at  length  in  The 

^Mre.'^de  Menocal  gives  her  services  at 
the  request  of  the  league.  -Mu^cal 

Mr.  Ariani.  a  graduate  of  Musical 
Conservatory  of  P^s^T^'  ^^^^f " 
and  at  Rome.    In  the  latter  city  he  di 
rected  the  chamber  music  concerts  in 

he  Royal  Academy  of  Saint  Ceciha  As 
a  pianist,  he  perfected  himself  ^^^^°J^l 
and  in  Beriln.  He  has  given  concerts  m 
Italy,  Germany,  England  and  Amen^ 
is  a  composer  he  is  ^"-J.  ^,^^^^^1 
songs,  piano  pieces.  One  of  ^^f^ 
phonies  won  the  prize  of  the  Academy 
of  aaint  Cecilia  In  1905. 

bernharTsteinberg 

Bernhard  Steinberg,  cantor  of  Temple 


Concert 
Hall  and 


Tlie  London  journals 
have  little  to  say  at 
present  about  concerts. 
Elsewhere  The  notices  are  short 
even  when  new  works  are  produced.  We 
learn  from  the  Monthly  Musical  Record 
about  certain  compositions,  but  tho  news 
comes  late.   Sir  Edward  Elgar's  adagio, 
"Sospiri,"  for  strings,  harp  and  organ, 
was  performed  at  the  first  of  the  Prom- 
enade concerts  on  Aug.  15.    'It  is  not  In 
anv   sense   a   pretentious    wor,    for  it 
'plays'  In  less  than  five  minutes,  and  is 
almost  too  simple  to  need  description; 
but  the  melody  is  alluringly  plaintive, 
and  in  its  curves  betrays  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  brain  that  invented  it." 
Would  Sir  Elgar  be  pleased  i£  an  ad- 
mirer were  to  say  of  this  piece.  "Get  on 
to  its  curves"?    "Moreover,"  says  the, 
reviewer,  "thougli  wistful  and  sa-J,  it  is 
<-.tntlallv  dignified,  and  for  thai  re^.- 
.     it  suited  an   occasion   which  tvas 
1      Ued  by  an  inspiriting  exliibition  of 
n.-M  iral,  but  not  blatant,  feel'ng:"  I 
\>w    versions    oC    Percy    Grainger's  i 
■Colonial   Song"   and   "Molly     on     the  | 
-i  fire"  were  performed    at    promenade  i 
'  '  i.erts  during  the  lirst  week.   The  for-; 
1  suffered  somewhat  from  the  absence  1 
Uie  Voice  parts.  "Molly  on  the  Shore," 
■inally    written  as  a  string  quartet, 
"  played  by  a  full  orchestra  for  the  | 
L  time  in  London. 

\nother  new  composition  was  Wal- 
w's  overture,  "Friend  Fritz."  "This 
,,k.  embodies  practically  all  that  rc- 
,,B  of  nn  opera  Mr.  Walthew  began 


ments'?;'  FlorenT  Schmitt  -as  played 
at  a  Promenade  concert  ^ 

TeU^raTh'  w^^^^^ 
the  Da  ly  Te  egrapn 

formation  vouchsaiea  waa  q, 

'nrobataly  the  outcome  of  a  holiday  oi 

;f  local  Sort.!..    TlieJ'  ""'""^i 

I  ^"eans  commonplace,  and   if  they  will 
'not  add  greatly  to  "-^^^^P^f^^'^'^^^': 
he  will  not,  at  any  rate,  have  ans  rea 
son  to  be  ashamed  of  them. 

Sne  could  not  help  wondering  at  the 

"^^^^^aJ^^i,:^^^^^  1  Be^;X  New  York,  assisted  by  Miss  Sara  ^ 
program  witl,  a  juggler,  an  acrobat  an !  .cellist  of  New  York,  a  choir , 

Irish  dancer  and  ^ ''l°'Tsh  1.  w  enat?s  of  1?  "^^"^^^^  ^^^^^  \ 

is.  of  course,  that  the  Englis^  l^^^^^^^^^  (Edith  Mai-sball,  soprano;  Bertha] 

^Zr=^I  cons  ^1  ro^^  Child,    contralto:    Raymond  SiVonds, 

^iJ''™''  and  "Faust,''  when  P.e-  ™  '  Davi^  A.  Tobey,  bass,  a^  solo- 
^Inted  at^  a  music  hall,  being  obviously  Henry  L.  Gideon,  organist,  Bea- 

a  "tm-n     mu^  have  five  others  to  bear  ^rice  Marshall,  pianist  will  give  a  con- 
comnknv    The  law  may  be  "a  hass,"  Hebrew  ritual  music  and  fo  k 

buriT^ias  to  be  obeyed.-London  Daily  ^^g^  this  evening  in  Symphony  Ha  l 
TPleeranh  Mr.  Steinberg,  who  has  won  favor  in 

Dr  Walter  Niemann's  "Die  Musik  seit  jjew  York  and  European  cities,  will  sing 
R^hard  Wagner"  has  reached  a  fourth  ^^^^  the  first  time.  Miss  Gurowitsch 
Tdmon  in  one  year.  ,  a  Russian,  who  took  the  Mendelssohn 

%    I    TaneielT  of  Moscow,   composer ,  Berlin,  and  played  successfully 

and  pedagogue,  has  written  a  study  of  |  ^  leading  cities  of  Europe,  has  appeared 
n?e  U-yelir-old  Mozart's  exercise  book.  ^  g^i^igt  with  the  New  York  Symphony 
It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  .  .    _      .  _  ^  „  - 

Eugen  Gunst.  ,  ,     .  , 

Kari  Scheidemantel,  the  celebrated 
baritone,  is  tlie  editor  of  a  collection  of 
arias  and  songs,  •'Meisterweisen  pub- 
lished by  Enist  Eulenburg,  Leipsic, 
which  is  favorably  criticised  in  Ger- 
many The  collection  is  in  six  volumes. 
For  each  voice  there  are  100  songs  new 
•inir  old.  In  each  song  there  are  breath- 
hv  and  expression  marks  as  well  as 
notes  of  explan-ation.  Unfortunately  the 
toxt  in  all  cases-  is  Germ-m,  even  when 


airs'  are  taken  from  operas  of  Mozart 
with  an  Italian  libretto.  I 
The  Herald  has  already  mentioned 
the  publication  of  "Weeping  Pierrot 
and  Laughing  Pierrot,"  by  the  Boston 
Music  Company.  It  is  a  comedy  in  one 
act  bv  Edmond  Rostand,  English  ver- 
sion by  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  with  music 
bv  Jean  Hubert.  Tlie  comedy  will  be 
performed  here  during  the  first  week 
of  next  February  with  Maggie  Teyte 
us  Columbine,  John  H.  Campbell  as 
the  laughing  Pierrot  and  George  Mitch- 
ell as  the  weeping  Pierrot. 

Mme.  Blanche  Marches!  is  collecting 
gifts  ot  money  and  clothing  for  the 
French  hospitals  and  soldiers  in  France. 
Blankets,  materials  suitable  for  making 
bandages,  wool,  woollen  material,  medi- 
cal necessaries,  bedding  of  all  kinds 
and  discarded  clothing  will  be  grate- 
fully received.  Checks  will  be  ac 
knowledged  by  the  French  Red  Cross 
Society.  Assistance  should  be  sent  to 
Mme.  Marchesi,  16  Greville  place,  Kil- 
liurn  Priory,  N.  W. 

Mr.  Safonoft  conducted  the  first  of 
the  London  Symphony  concerts  on  Oct 
■fi.    The  final  composition  was  Tschal- 
Kowsky's  "Pathetic"  symphony.   A  critic 
I  u  rote  that  it  should  have  occupied  an 
'  -urlier  place  in  the  program,  "as  the 
ibysmal  despair  of  the  final  adagio  is 
ot  a  suitable  preparation  for  emerging 
nt.)  London's  present  nocturnal  gloom." 


orchestra  and  the  Russian  Symphony  or- 
chestra and  is  now  'cello  soloist  of  the 
People's  Symphony,  New  York.  The 
program  -will  be  as  follows: 

Sdierao  from  Fifth  Sonata  Guilmant 

Mr.  Giilpon. 
HashklTelnu  (from  the  Sabbath  eve  ser- 

yjec)  DunayeTSky 

Cantor  StciDherc  and  Choir.   

Oello  solo.  Concerto  in  D  minor  Goltennan 

Miss  Gurowitsch. 
Je-wisb  Folk  Songs,  harmonised  by  Henry 
L.  Gideon  (In  Yiddish). 

•■ScMot   Mein   Kind''  ?i  ion^ 

"Nit  Kcin  Gebetche"  fWeddmg  Song) 

Blight  Jewish  Polk  Song  Singers. 
DnesaJie    Tokef    (from    the    New  ^ear 

serrtee)  ■  ■  •  • -  v  •  -SteinoeTg 

Cantor  Steinberg  ajid  Oboir. 

•Ccflo  (gtrop)  :•  ••  Select*^ 

Miss  Giirowitscli. 
j  Hallelnjoh  (from  the  Festival  D»y^J„«^„^,^y 

Tice)  

Choir, 

'^"UTcer  '"".^""..^'.^"".TradUional 
''"'"cantor  Steinberg,'  'Ce'lio  and  C^o'^-  ,^„„ 

Hatikvoh  Jewish  National  Anthem 

Ensemble. 


OPERA  PATRONS  TO 
GET  MONEY  BACK 


'  Season  Abandoned,  E.  D.  Jordan 
Has  Arranged  to  Reimburse 
the  Subscribers. 


nienl,  following  closeiy  (in  the  failure 
of  the  Boston  Theatre  opera  company 
to  operate  successfully,  means  that 
Boston's  chances  for  opera  this  season 
are  slight. 

Eben  D.  Jordan,  being  unwilling  that 
subscribers  should  suffer  the  loss  of 
subscription  money  paid  In  advance, 
has  arranged  to  buy  up  the  claims  of 
the  subscribers  at  the  full  face  value 
of  their  subscriptions.  The  repayment 
of  this  subscription  money  will  begin 
tomorrow,  when  the  box  office  will  be 
iopen  from  10  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  dally 
for  a  week.  During  this  week,  only 
I  subscriptions  for  seats  in  the  .second 
balcony  will  be  repaid.  The  repayment 
of  subscriptions  for  the  balance  of  the 
house  will  begin  Dec.  I'and  will  be  by 
cheek    through   the  mail. 

All  subscribers  will  receive  printed 
linfoi-mation  and  the  necessary  forms  in 
'ample  time  to  present  their  claims. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Every  man  naturally  exaggerates  the 
.share  of  his  education  due  to  himself. 
jHe  fancies  that  he  has  made  a  wonder- 
ful improvement  upon  his  father's  views, 
perhaps  by  reversing  the  Improvement 
made  by  the  father  .on  the  grandfather's. 

I  D.lsappointed.  i 

We  are  disappointed.  Our  correspond- 1 
ents  have  left  us  in  the  lurch.    When  | 
we  published  the  news  that  a  sheriff 
in  East  Prussia  asked  for  catskins,  that 
they  might  serve  as  a  remedy  against 
rheumatism,  we  hoped  to  receive  letters 
from  men  who  had  carried  a  raw  onion 
or  a   horse  chestnut  for  years    in  a 
trousers  pocket  and  had  therefore  been 
free    from   the    malady.     We  thought 
that  folk-lorists  would  remind  us  of  the 
German   remedy:    to  take   hold   of  an 
!  oak   or   a   young  shoot  already  felled 
;  and  repeat  certain  verses.    No  one  has 
1  commended    horse-radish,    crane's  bill, 
i  strawberry    or    herb-gerard.      No    one ' 
S  sent  the  Tuscan  prescription  for  gout : 
Take  for  three  mornings  a  small  boy 
1  wliile  fasting  and  make  him  spit  three 
times    on    the   place   where   the    gout : 
shows  itself,  and  while  doing  this  let  , 
him  say :  j 

Gout,  oh  gout,  to  thee  I  say.  1 

Go  thou  from  my  foot  away!  j 

As  poison  roT-.quers  poison,  see  I 
This   Infant's  spittle  conquers  thee! 

That  thou  Shalt  ne'er  return  again,  ' 
.^nd  give  me  any  further  pain! 

Then  the  boy  must  spit  behind  him 
thrice,  knd  repeat  this  for  three  morn- 
ings. We  will  give  the  verses  in  the 
original  and  choice  Italian,  if  any  reader 
in.sists. 

No  one  has  referred  us  to  the  "Trago- 
podagra,"  a  tragi-eomic  drama  attrib- 
uted by  some  to  Lucian,  in  which  the 
Gout  laughs  at  medicaments  and  names 
all  sorts  of  vain  remedies  for  over  a 
folio  page,  beginning  with  plantain  and 
ending  with  a  swallow's  nest: 
What  mixtures  have  they  not  compounded, 
herbs. 

Drugs  and  gums  are  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. 

Each  tries  to  foil  rrtt  In  a  different  -way. 
Racking    the    invention    of    still  baffled 
physic. 

i  And,  cruelest  blow  of  all,  no  sensitive 
I  soul  has  written  deploring  the  skinning 
]  of  cats.  Lucian,  or  whoever  wrote  the 
1  "Tragopodagra,"  does  not  mention  the 

skin  of  poor  Puss,  tame  or  wild,  though 

am.ong    other    animals    entering  Into 

remedies  she  is  named. 

Some  boil  the  poisonous  rudCoc.  toads  and 
rats. 

Weazles.  foxes,  spiders,  cats  and  llzardB, 
HircocertfB,   and  hyenas. 

What  is  a  ruddoc?  We  looked  the 
word  up  and  are  now  a  deep  and  rich- 
veined  mine  of  information.  As  for  the 
hircocertes,  we  are  not  quite  sure,  but 
we  think  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  had 
one  in  his  back  yard  at  Clamport  last 
summer;  or  was  it  a  hircocervus? 


In  a  Dream. 

Dream  premonitions  have  always  left 
me  somewhat  incredulous  when  they  j 
happen  to  ether  peofrte.  But  ihey 
.sometimes  happen  to  me.  On  Tuesday 
I  night  I  had  the  vivid  dream  of  a  man  ^ 
walking  toward  '  me  in  tlie  prflncipal  i 
street  of  my  native  town.  He  smiled, 
we  spoke  a  few  words— in  the  dream. 
It  was  a  man  I  haun  t  seen  or  thought 
of  for  at  least  20  years,  and  though  I 
had  completely  forgotten  him  when 
awake,  I  knew  him  In  the  dream.  You 
wi!l  guess  the  seciueK  Next  afternoon  [ 
encountered  him  at  the  front  door, 
stared  as  he  mentioned  his  name.  He 
had  the  same  smile  on. — Daily  Chron- 
icle. London. 

Here  Is  another  instance  of  "the  smil  ■ 
that  won't  come  off." 


It  has  been  definitely  decided  by  the 
Boston  opera  company  to  abandon  the 
season  of  1915.  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  yesterday.  The  pre- 
liminary   expenses    for   the   season,  it 


to  London's  present  nocturnal  gloom.  '  .^^^^^  stated,  have  used  up  all  the  com 
Strange  are  the  ways  ot  theatrical  .id-  ,,.^j,y-g  ready   money.     This  announce- 


Disparaging  Epithets. 

I  The  Herald  spoke  editorially  of  the 
I  "mean  disparagement"  in  epithet- 
I  aimed  at  race,  nationality  or  creed 
!  "Why  do  some  people  call  a  Canadian 
j  a  'Canuck.'  a  Nova  Scotian  a  'herring- 
choker'  or  'blue  nose'?" 


lart 


,  ir  Oliver  Wcii.lcll  Holmes."  I 
,.,.me  p«ople.  -      Witness  his 
p,       ijty.   Hn   electni-choml'-al  «mK- 
n  which  tlio  profo9.«or  addrwses 
,0-Nosc":  "Toll  Me,  O  ITovln- 
„eak.   Ceruleo-Nawi:-     As  for 
>  ■•  Its  origin  Is  obsourc.    ^^  ise 
I  u»  that  In  i-anada  the  word 
,  ,1  imlv  to  FrcncU  Cniiadlans^  us 
sensf  the  Yankee  must  be  a 
,vbind«r      Som.i   way  t'"' 
;f  "amida  has  l-ecn  lolne.l  to 
Indian   substantive  ti-r- 
••  o,  "un  "    The  derivation 
MMiiKhf   seems    to   us  far- 
■  i-nnuoc""    appears    In  the 
:!Hu-kor  maKrtilnf  of  ISoV 
,  ,1,0  oa.-llest  times  a  tribe,  vil- 
■■f    nation  has  made  dispamums  re- 
^rk,   about   a    nolKhhor.     The  word 
%n    IS   sUll   applied    to   anv  dull 
Pooks  of  Knslish  and  Vrench 
',s   Klve    rurlous    Illustrations  of 
;.;tempt    felt    by   one   village  or 
for  another,  and  some  of  the 
,  ^  ir.'l  comparisons  are  protesoucly 
leeent      Our   Icadin-;   newspapers  do 
.,1  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  courteous 

■  lOanese  as  "Japs."   . 

Tlif-re  Is  =ueh  =1  thirn?  as  undue  sen-] 
tivonc's     A  Hebrew  niK'ht  naturally' 
.^ent  anv  tale  told  at  the  expense  of 
U  raer  by  a  C-hristlan:  yet  when  He^ 
.-ws   are    tosothor   they   enjoy  such 
lories  and  ancodotes.  nor  <lo  they  iHSl- 
ue  to  relate  them  to  a  Genlile.  Not 
iny    veara   ago   certain    Iric-hmen  m 
\v.w"  York  protested  against  .-i  vaude- 
,  lie  nctor-hc   was  a   good  Irishman. 
...o-appearin;  on  the  stage  with  green 
■A  iiiskers. 

A  Word  of  Explanation. 

As  the  World  Wags:  \ 
Mr.  W.  P.  Carleton's  note  in  reply  to  ! 
my  reference  to  a  supposed  neglect  of 
ictall  of  costume  on  the  stage,  makes ; 
i.ublic  the  fact  that  he  was  the  actor  in  -, 
i.ind,    and  certainly   "lets   him   out"— | 
much  to  my  own  pleasure.    But  your, 
readers  will   recall   that   1   named   no  j 
-amcs.    my    only    intention    being  to 
point  a  moral"  and  not  find  fault,  or 
rltlclsc  any  individual  actor.    What  I 
-aid  about  the  oversight  as  to  costume,  , 
was  bascfl  on  what  I,  and  friends  with 
mc    thought  was  the  fact— and  by  ono 
>f  the   most   careful   and   versatile  ot 
.>ur  stock  actors. 

Indeed,  J  had  in  mind  less  this  special 
instance!  than  its  value  as,  of  general 
application,  warning  and  interest.  That 
I  wa^  In  error  as  to  the  Instance  re- 
ferred to,  does  not  lessen  the  value  of 
t'ff  suggestion.  In  fact,  I  hardly  think 
iiany  of  your  readers  would  have  dis- 
covered the  identity  of  the  adinirable 
actor  In  nueslion.  but  for  his  public 
ilonlal  of  tlio  instance  named  by  mc. 
However,  he  is  surely  justified  in  that, 
^nd  I  have  walked  rli^ht  up  to  the  box 
iifrice  (by  letter)  with  my  frank  and 
friendly  apology. 

FREDKRIC   A.  WHITING. 
Framinghaui,  Nov.  13. 


M  ..a  based  on  .Xr- 

thui.i.i  l.-.u.  I  d  wi!!!  its  varying  tb^^s, 
the  coming  of  Arthur,  the  eerie  achgpo. 
Guinevere  and  the  passing  of  ArUtir, 
provided  .Mine.  SaraarofT  with  manyVp- 
portunliies  to  display  her  own  distyic- 
tive  gifts. 

As  in  the  sonata,  so  In  the  pieces  by 
Chopin  and  Uszt,  there  was  poise,  de- 
lightful cleiimess  in  swift  or  in  complex 
passages,  intelligently  musical  phrasing, 
variety  in  touch.  Among  the  many 
pleasant  I'eaturcs  of  Mmc.  SamaroCf's 
porforniaiice  was  her  playing  of  Chop- 
in's Mazurka  in  A  minor,  which  is  sel- 
dom heard. 

Mr.  Wcrrenrath  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
effective  In  a  smaller  hall.  He  is  not 
merely  accompllsli'jd  in  the  art  of  song-, 
In  the  controlling  of  a  mellow  and  re- 
sponsive voice,  but  his  interpretations 
are  always  interesting  and  far  above 
the  average,  .\mbitious  in  the  matter 
of  repertoire  he  has  been  reproached 
for  unconventional  and  ultra-modern 
programs.  Yesterday  his  songs  were 
discreet.  Some  were  familiar.  Of  the 
four  in  Italian  "TVistezza  Crepnscolare" 
was  the  most  effective. 

Mr.  Werrenrath,  as  usual,  sang  ad- 
mirably, with  taste  and  emotional  elo- 
quence. His  diction  was  excellent.  Mr. 
Lamson's  accompaniments  were  a  pleas- 
ing feature  of  the  concert. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  warmly 
appreciative,  and  both  artists  added  to 
the  program. 

The  concert  next  Sunday  afternoon 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pension 
Fund.  The  Boston  Cyinphony  Orchestra, 
Dr.  Muck  conductor,  will  play  an  all- 
Wagner  program. 

STEINBERG  SINGS 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Bernar»l  Steinberg,  lU  years  cantor  at 
Temple  Beth-El,  New  York,  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Boston  la.st  night 
in  a  concert  at  Symphony  Hall.  He 
was  assisted  by  12  singers  from  Temple 
Israel,  and  by  Carl  Webster,  'cello  so- 
loist. Henry  T...  Gideon  was  at  the  or- 
gan and  Carl  Lamsori  at  the  piano.  Mr. 
Steinberg  sang  several  selectione  from 
the  ritual  ot  the  JewiiJh  church,  and 
the  program  was  concluded  by  the  Jew- 
ish national  anthem,  an  ensemble  num- 
ber. 


Mv  tliinl  «•    V    •  r.  ■■:> 

OB  Winter  atti  moon  t.^  ^iw. 

And  spend  the  time  in  ."^J^, 

And  nelghbor-knockins  and  all  that 

My  whole's  a  Prince  of  Song  and  BMn. 
\rrlveKl  today  at  ciKlity-onc. 

QUINCY  KTI.BY. 


Urookltne. 


The  Syllable  "Re." 

As  the  World   Wags.  " 

J.  A.  S.  of  Portland.  Me.,  wants  to 
know  the  rule  for  the  proper  use  of  the 
syllable  "re.  " 

Well,  when  used  as  a  prefix,  and  to 
avoid  ambiguity,  "re"  should  bo  fol- 
lAwed  by  a  hyphen,  as,  f^r  instance:  I 

;u'treat— to  fall  b.ick  • 

:.:«-tr.-at— to  re-do. 

IT.at— to  pay  tor  a  drink. 

r.e-treat — to  pay  for  another  arlnK. 

Release — to  relent  from, 
j        Hc-I<ase — to  re-rent. 

Recover — tc  find  again. 

Re-cover— to  cover  again.  . 
As  a  language,   the  English  is  like 
unto  some  carpets,  it  cannot  be  beat 
j  CHAS.  A.  WIiaON. 

i    South  Boston.  Nov.  13. 


MME-SAMAROFF 


Wmn.  Olg^a  SasoamfC,  j^lamtet,  and 
■etesM  W^reorath.  baritone,  ga-re  a 
ooDoert  yesterday  afternoon  at  Sym- 
l^toay  Han.  Mme.  SamarofT  played 
tScse.  pieces:  MacDowcIl.  sonata  FSnJica; 
CliopiD-TJszt,  two  Poliah  songs.  "Mcrnc 
FVeuden."  "BacchaBale" ;  Chopin.  Ma- 
•nrka  A  minor,  prel-ade  A  minor;  Schu- 
Dert-LIszt.  Soirees  de  Vienne,  No.  6 ; 
l.'.Ezt,  Rhapsodic,  No.  15.  Mr.  Werren- 
rath sang  these  songs:  Brahms,  "O 
Kuehler  Wala" ;  Grieg,  "Canf  Der 
Welt"  :  Weingartner,  "Hoch  sommer  "  : 
Sind»ng,  "Lichl"  :  de  Paa,  "Flor  di  T>o- 
kezza"  ;  Spier.  "Ultima  Rosa"  ;  Costa, 
"Sel  Morta  No  Tji  Vita  Mia" ;  Santo- 
liqtiido,  "Tristezza  Crepuscolare"  :  Schin- 
dler,  "From  a  City  Window" :  Taylor; 
"Witch- Woman"  ;  CHars,  "To  Love,  Dear 
Heart"  ;  WhlOng,  "Fuzzy- Wnzzy."  Carl 
LamsOQ  was  the  accompanist. 

Mme.  Samaroft  has  not  been  heard  in 
Boston  for  several  years.  Yesterday 
was  her  first  appearance  here  since  her 
marriage.  She  has  long  been  admired 
as  a  deft  and  polished  executant,  bril- 
liant in  bravxira. 


Two  Vile  Words. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Of  "pacifist"  and  "pacificist,"  which  is 
the  correct  form  ot  the  word?  The 
newspapers  are  at  sea  in  reference  to 
the  matter.  If  "pacifist''  Is  the  correct 
form  of  the  word.  I  suppose  that  the 
first  svllable  has  the  accent. 

QUERIST 

The  two  words  have  recently  crept 
into  the  English  language;  some  would 
say  Into  the  newspaper  dictionary.  Dr. 
Murray  and  his  merry  men  knew  them 
not  five  years  ago.  They  are  probably 
adaptations  of  the  French  word  "paci- 
fiste."  in  which  the  accent  falls  on 
"tis."  If  cither  of  the  tsvo  "English" 
words  is  to  be  used,  we  should  prefer 
•■pacifist,"  for  it  is  shorter  and  easier  to 
pronounce.— Ed. 

Models  for  Our  Women. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  "The  F'ardle  of  Facions,  "  a 
geographical  and  historical  work  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1555,  I  came  across 
the  following  description  of  liindu  wom- 
en, which  set  me  to  thinking  of  con- 
temporaneous customs  and  manners  as 
shown  in  our  streets  and  other  public 
places,  also  in  fiomes: 

"The  women  arc  not  sette  oute  to  .nl- 
lure.  ne  pinched  in  to  please,  ne  gar- 
nisshcd  to  gafc  at.  No  heare  died,  no 
lockes  outelaied.  no  face  painted,  no 
skinnc  slicked,  no  countrefeicte  counte- 
nance, nor  mynsing  of  passe.  No  poti- 
cary  practise,  no  ynckhome  termes,  nor 
pithlesse  pratling.  Finally  no  coloiu-s  of 
hipoqrisie,  no  meanes  to  set  out  more 
beautj-  then  nature  hathe  giueii  them." 

CL.AUDB  SKINNEK. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Nov.  15. 

A  Charade. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

HENRY  CLAY  B.\RNAHKE. 
ISXJ— Nov.  14—1514. 


SOUSA'S  BAND  HEARD 

AT  COLONIAL  THEATRE 

John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  band,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Mrginia  Root,  soprano; 
Miss  Margel  Gluck,  violinist,  and  Her- 
bert ti.  Clarke,  cornetist.  gave  a  concert 
in  the  Colonial  Theatre  last  Evening. 
Among  the  new  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram w-ere  "Impressisotis  at  the 
Slovies"  by  Sousa.  a  modern  arrange- 
ment of  "Shepherds  Hey,"  by  Grangier. 
and  Sousa's  latest  march,  "The  Lambs." 
A  feature  of  the  program  was  an  ar- 
rangement of  historical  scenes  based  on 
Sheridan's  ride 

A  Jest  upon  an  important  subject  was,! 
it  seems,  the  only  affliction  which  his 
strength  of  principle  would  not  enable  him 
to  hear  with  patience. 


Arms  and  the  Man. 

A?  the  World  Wags: 

Your  remarks  about  the  comparative 
skill  witli  the  bayonet  of  French  and 
English  in  the  finit  yc'ars  of  the  lOth 
century  reminded  roe  of  a  passage  in 
Voltaire's  article  on  Arms  and  Armies, 
which  was  published  as  early  at  least 
as  1775.  Voltaire  had  been  speaking  of 
ancient  wars,  the  Romans  with  their 
short  swords,  the  invention  of  gunpow- 
der and  how  in  his  time  one  fortified 
place  on  the  frontier  ^could  stop  the 
armies  of  Attila  and  Genghis  Khan. 

"CorabatanLs  no  longer  come  together.  ; 
The  soldier  no  longer  has  that  ardor,  \ 
that  frenzv  which  is  doubled  In  the  heat , 
of  action  where  there  is  a  fight  man  to 
man.  Force,  akill,  even  the  character  of : 
the  ■weapons  are  useless.  Scarcely  once 
in  a  war  is  there  employment  of  the  ( 
bayonet  at  the  end  of  a  musket,  although 
it  is  the  most  terrible  of  weapons." 

GEORGE  P.  BOLrV'^AR. 

Beverly,  Nov.  15. 

Help!  I 

B.  V.  P.  a.^s  where  this  quotation  in| 
Lowell's  essay  on  White's  "Selliornc" 
may  be  found: 

See  great  Uiooletian 
In  the  «alonian  g-arden'a  noble  shade. 
He  also  wi.shes  to  know  the  cxa^  1 
meaning  of  the  expression  "play  U.e 
Teian  with  time."  which  occurs  in  Poe  > 
Moreila.  "l  know  the  oi-dinary  nieanin.; 
of  Teian  and  cannot  explain  tins  fur- 
ther than  to  guess  that  it  means  some- 
what the  equivalent  of  'to  take  life 
easj-.'   Am  I  right?" 

We  have  read  that  Diocletian  retired 
to  Salonia  in  DaLmatia.  where  the  flea 
powder  comes  from.  There  he  decreed  a 
stately  pleasure  dome  with  sumptuous 
baths  and  a  famous  garden,  all  de- 
si  ribed  in  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall. 
We  also  know  that  he  had  a  fine  kitchen 
garden,  and  when  .some  desired  that  he 
should  leave  country  life,  take  the  gov- 
ernment again  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
incidentally  torture  a  few  more  Chris- 
tians, he  made  the  admired  reply: 
••Would  to  Clod  you  could  see  the  cab- 
bage which  I  have  planted  my.selt  at 
SaJona.  vou  would  not  trouble  me  with 
such  addresses."  But  we  do  not  know 
who  wrote  the  lines  quoted  above. 

Moreila,  dying,  said  to  her  husband: 
'•For  the  hour,s  ot  thy  happiness  are  over; 
and  jov  is  not  gathered  twice  in  a  life,  as 
the  roses  of  Faestum  twice  in  a  year.  THou 
Shalt  no  lonK.-r,  then,  play  Ihe  Toian  wlili 
time.  but.  being  ignorant  of  the  myrlie 
and  t'n.-  vino  thou  Shalt  bear  ub.jut  wnh 
thee  thy  shroud  on  earth,  as  do  the  Mo.s- 
lemin  at  Mecca."  Anacreon,  the  poei  ot 
love  and  wine,  was  born  on  the  island  or 
Teos  We  suppose  the  reference  is  to  hnn. 
"He  was  higrhly  beloved  by  I'isistr.iuis^ 
Tvrant  of  .\thens,  who  sent  a  galley  of 
50  oars  for  him.  and  Polycrate.s.  Tyrant 
of  samos;  from  whom  having  got  3000  i 
crowns,  he  was  never  quiet  till  he  was 
rid  of  'cm,  voluptuous  to  excess,  and  at 
length  choked  with  a  grape  stone."  So  salil 
the  learned  Jer.  Collier,  A.  M.  Valerius 
.Maxinious  ronsider.  cl  Anacreon's  '' .■iw,-..-!  | 
deatli"  to  be  a  special  tkvor  M  tte  f odo. 

Long  Distances. 

Miss  Jane  Pride  answered  in  The 
Traveler  a  question  about  the  legend  of 
a  bell  heard  from  Toledo  to  Madrid,  a 
distance  ot  V2  miles. 

Flammarion  declares  that  during  the 
siege  of  Paris.  Krupp's  cannon,  "that 
most  expeditious  of  all  vehicles  of  civili- 
zation in  the  eyes  of  the  statesmen  of 
this  planet."  were  heard  as  far  off  as 
Dieppe,  90  miles.  The  firing  on  March! 
30,  1814.  was  heard  between  Lisieux  and 
Caen,  about  110  miles.  Arago  made  thej 
statement  that  the  din  at  Waterloo  was 
heard  at  Creil,  about  125  miles  away. 


M 


V  arst  acrofS  the  harbor's  moratb 
In  stormy  weather  moan?. 
And  crews  of  unsuspecting  ships 
.^re  sent  to  Davy  Jones. 

My  second  is  an  equine  hail. 

The  exclannatlon  of  a  nag. 
To  show  Its  horsepitallty. 

Or  proTc        spirits  do  not  (fag. 


r^IAJESTIC  THE.ATRE-Sam  Bernard, 
in  "The  Belle  of  Bond  Street."  an  up-to- 
date  version  of  "The  Girl  from  Kay's, 
in  three  acts.  Book  by  Owen  Hall  an'i 
Howard  Atteridge.  Lyrics  by  Adrian 
Ross, and  Claude  Aveling.  Music  by  Ivan 
Caryll  and  Lionel  Monckton.  First  per- 
formance in  Boston.  Cast: 

T„mes   Louis  Spauiaing 

Ellen  .   Minerva  Coverdale 

Norah .■ :  Florence  ^'"f J""?!* 

T-  /h«"  ■  •.•.■.■.■.•.■char!es"B«r"o'w: 
Theodore  Quench,  K.  C....Jere  MeAullffe 
g^:;^%^"^imhlst(e.V.V6il^rl$^cU  j, 

Piggv    HQggenheimer  Sam  Bernard 

wfn^nie  Harborough.  the  Be>le^of^Bond^_^^.  | 

Tftck   Bic'h'ley  Sammy  Vee 

Miss  S^inder*: .  Lena  RoblnBOn 

The  modernized  version  of  "The  alrl 
from  Kay's"  is  a  riotous  combination  of 
garish  music,  elaborate  costuming  and 
the  latest  dances.    There  is  an  Imposing 
i  array  of  joyous  young  women,  both  of 
the  statesque  and  cuddlesoina  varieties. 
1  who  gambol  about  the  stage;  exult  In- 
i  frequent  changes  of  attire  and  add  to 
I  the    general    hilarity    of  the  occasion. 
Then  there  Is  the  presiding  genius,  Mr. 
I  Bernard.  ,,11, 
i     The  piece  was  seen  In  New  York  last 
'  spring  with  the  protean  Miss  Deslys  In 
the  title  role,  while  later  Miss  Ina  Claire 
:  delighted  London  with  her  artlessnees  In 
i  the  same  part. 

The  misadventures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Gordon  do  not  excite  prolonged 
I  interest  or   commiseration.     It   la  the 
wooing    ot    Winnie  by  Piggy,  which 
makes  tli'-  tM.iy. 


llogy  iiiii'iiii'.M .  weaiii.y,  amorous. 
!  illiterate,  is  to  be  found  in  New'Y 
lor  Boston,  as  he  Is  in  London.  IM'H 
In  his  I  yea.  is  the  key  to  every  du 
This  pa:t  is  played  by  Mr.  Berntird  in 
an  Iniinilable  manner.    Last  evening  he 
dominated    the   performance  and  was 
constantly  amusing.    His  make  up,  his 
personal  mannerisms,  his  catch  words, 
his  mental  and  physical  agility  were  all 
heartily  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience. 
Then  In  the  last  act  tl\ere  was  his  .=one 
I  '•Who  I'aid  the  Kent  for  Mrs.  Rip  Van 
i  Winkle."   which  was  a  feature  of  the 
j  evening. 

I    As  tho  Belle,  Miss  "King,  who  Is  by  no 
means  a  shy,  shrinking  maiden,  wore 
I  effective  costumes  and  danced  nimbl\ 
Her  imitations,  in   the  last   act  were 
elovrly  done,  and  included  iihpersona- 
I  tions  "of  Anna  Held.  Eddy  Foy,  tieorgo 
I  (^olian,     Ethel    Barrymore    and  Miss 
I  Deslys. 

j  Miss  Jerome  was  girlish  as  Norah. 
Mr.  Crane,  as  Harry  Gordon,  shouted 
••It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tlpperary."  Mr. 
(^hadwick  was  mildly  amusing  as  Fitz- 
thistlo. 

Miss  Coverdale  danced  prettily  and 
made  the  most  of  a  small  part,  while 
Mr.  I..ee  performeU  extraordinary  feats 
in  eccentric  dancing. 

The  settings  ot  all  three  acts  -weri! 
elaborate,  and  the  costumes,  scant  or 
flowing,  gorgeous  In  color. 

There  was  rnueli.  applause  throughout 
the  evening,  and  after  the  second  act 
Mr.  Bernard  made  a  characteristic 
speech. 

HOUDINI  MYSTIFIES 
KEITH'S  AUDIENCES 

Harry  Houdini,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned, to  this  country  following  a 
three  years'  tour  of  the  w-orld,  ap- 
peared at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre,  yes- 
terday, and  at  both  the  afternoon  and 
evening  performances  mystified  large 
audiences  with  new  exhibitions  of  his 
almost  uncanny  ability  to  liberate  him- 
self no  matter  in  what  fashion  he  is 
rustrained. 

This  time  Houdini  has  as  his  master- 
piece what  he  terms  the  Chinese  water 
torture  cell,  an  Invention  of  his  own. 
It  Is  a  box  of  heavy  construction,  one 
Side  of  which  Is  glass  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  make  It  possible  for  Hoii41ni 
to  enter  the  box.    After  the  apparatus; 
has  been  duly  inspected  and  explained 
by  Houdlnl,  the  box  is  filled  -Bith  ■water 
■  {ind    then    Houdlnl    suspended   by  his, 
I  feet,  which  are  pilloried  In  the  cover,' 
I  is  slowly  let  down  into  the  box.  | 
.j     The    cover    is    seevirely    bolted  and[ 
Mocked  in  place.    Houdini  Is  submerged 
I  in    the    water,    head    down,    with  no] 
chanae  even  to  breathe.    Draperies  are  | 
1  drawn  around  the  box  and  within  a 
couple  of  minutes   Houdini  reappears, 
dilpping   wet,    and    leaves   the  stage 
while  the  audience  wonders,  as  It  does 
at  all  of  Houdini's  clever  triek?,  as  to 
I    how  he  accomplishes  the  seemingly  Im- 
!  possible — and  how  he  does  It  so  ^5^pld- 
ly. 

I  Houdini's  other  feats  Include  what 
I  he  terms  tiie  East  Indian  needle  trlok, 
j  in  which  he  places  two  packages  of 
I  needles  and  several  yards  of  floss  in 
,  his  mouth,  takes  a  few  swallows  of 
water  and  then  extracts  the  floss  again 
with  all  the  needles  threaded. 

Franklyn  Ardell  &  Co..  in  the  politi- 
cal comedy,  "The  Suffragette."  have  an 
amusing  sketch  which  terminates, 
somewhat  suprlsingly,  in  the  suffra- 
gette losing,  rather  than  winning  in 
her  fight  for  mayor  against  her  own 
husband. 

Harry  Mayo  and  Harry  Tally,  late 
ot  the  Empire  City  Quartet,  sang  as 
acceptably  as  when  in  quartet  work. 
Byal  and  Early,  here  this  week  for  the 
first  time  '  had  another  singing  spe- 
cialty that  went  dlaervedly  well. 

Signer  Bagonghi,  the  Lilliputian 
€f|uestrian  clown,  did  some  difficult 
work  upon  the  back  of  a  well-schooled 
dappled  grey.  Hanlon  Bros.  &  Co.,  in 
a  pantomime  absurdity,  "Mr.  Lily- 
white's  Dream,"  have  an  Interesting, 
entertaining  act  in  which  the  two  Han- 
Ions,  of  the  world-famed  Hanlon  fam- 
ily, show  themselves  as  clever  as  ever. 
The  rest  of  the  bill  Includes  Nan  Hal- 
perln,  a  singing  comedienne,  the  Mag- 
leys,  sensational  dancers,  and  Coakley, 
Hanvers  &  Dunlevy,  a  lively  trio  of 
capital  entertainers. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE-The 
Craig  players  in  "Paid  in  Full,"  a  play 
of  contemporaneous  American  life  in. 
four  acts  by  Eugene  Walter.  Cast: 

Captain  Wllllara«  'Wnilam  P.  Carleton 

Joe  BrookB  Dudley  Hawleyi 

Jim  Smith  Alfred  I.uni 

Sftto  Ttobert  Oapron 

Ure.   Harris  Mabel  Coleord 

Beth   Harris  Marlon  Tanner 

S>mma  Brooks  Mary  Younff 

Mr.  Walter  has  been  at  pains  to  sup-^ 
ply  the  keyt  to  his  title  by  thre  words 
used  during  the  fareweel  speech  of  the 
overwrought  wife.  Without  being  un- 
duly recondite,  however.  It  might  he 
permissible  to  delve  a  little  deeper  still 
and  see  In  the  story  of  Joe  Brooks  and 
his  wife  a  sweeping  indictment  aialnst 
the  whole  thory  of  life  that  In  return 


•  tT'LfJl'^'i^in  the  'evening  o«- 
raaTprlcf  ^ncoWatlble  wUh  self- 

i^oiu-  ihe  great  scene  in  which 
f''*re"ind  braveloun^  wife  rl^es  to 
"I  n  tnpasure  of  her  womanhood, 
V*,  the  plav  and  at  Castle  Square 
"^^.^^  it  found  both  the  principal 
,terday  It  foun  ^ppo^. 
..formers  worthy  ^^^^^^^ 

ii.h  a  more  full  understand- 
j'oTfts  inwardness  than  the  part  of 

rSaT  Wiliams,  too.  Mr.  Carleton 
A^Airx  sinking  his  own  personality 
^''re  thoroughU-  thin  In  any  part  played 

«  ^*Hawley  as  Joe  Brooks  was  a 
Jharrassed  wretch.  Mr.  Lunt 
"''^^Jnvr^h  and  good  natured  In  lighter 
^L«  wHh  a  moment  of  Intensity  that 
'?t  the  applause  it  deserved.  Such 
mlc  relief  as  was  supplied  was  well 
oS  by  mTss  Colcord  and  Miss  Tanner. 

IIANKPICTUKK 
OF  UNDERWORLD 

Smashing  the  Vice  Trust" 
Shown  in  Movies  at  the 
National. 


The  much  talked  of  picture  play. 
Smashing  the  Vice  Trust."  in  six 
.Sts,  was  the  attraction  at  the  Nation- 
Theatre  last  evening.  There  was  a 
rge  audience. 

Dlst--Atty.  Whitman   of   New  York. 

ough  seen  only  in  a  passive  part, 
made  to  appear  the  chief  mover 
accomplishing  the  results  pictured 
thl9  play. 

Th«  play  Is  brutally  frank  in  pictur- 
g  the  life  of  the  underworld.  There 
no  attempt  at  screening  the  truth. 
jtalU  are  shown  of  the  well  studied 
ans  of  promoting  the  white  slave 
ifflc,  and  several  times  houses  of  as- 
fnatlpn  with  their  unfortunates  are 
ctur^  oven  too  vividly. 
iThe  promotera  of  the  white  slave  traf- 
are  shown  in  a  really  commex-cial 
Irlt.  Their  offices  are  appointed  with 
most  up-to-date  refinements;  their 
atam  is  an  intricate  network  to  the  lay 
•e,  but  runs  with  well  greased  regular- 
y  to  those  concerned;  then,  too,  evi- 
snee  is  given  of  how  the  telegraph 
impanies  are  unwittingly  used  to  fur- 
lef  their  purposes  by  a  cunningly  de- 
sed  code. 

Illustrating  the  system's  methods,  an 
id"  In  a  New  York  paper  requests  the 
irvlces  of  a  woman  of  executive  abil- 
)■,  one  who  could  supervise  the  work 
f  young  girls  in  a  factory  in  a  town  in 
onnectlcut;  immediately  recommenda- 
ons  are  faked  up  for  Margaret,  and 
le  hurries  off  and  secures  the  situation. 
h«  Immediately  makes  a  "good  fellow" 
f  harselt  with  the  girls,  and  is  invited 
}  take  room  and  board  with  two  o£  the 
lost  prepossessing  girls  in  the  work- 
ooms,  who  are  sisters. 

Securing  their  confidence,  she  exhib- 
8  a  letter  she  received  requesting  the 
ervices  of  a  young  girl  of  good  ap- 
earance  for  a  most  lucrative  po.sition; 
nmediately  the  unsuspecting  girl  begs 
er  mother  to  allow  her  to  go  to  New 
'ork,  and  the  mother  reluctantly  con- 
ents:  the  girl  leaves  for  the  big  city 
n4  immediately  the  vice  trust  head  re- 
elve«  the  telegram:  "Shipment  due 
n  S  P.  M.  train:  handle  with  care." 

A  confederate  is  at  the  station  and 
vith  marked  gallantry  the  unsuspecting 
;irl  is  whirled   off  in   a  taxicab 

hrown  into  the  dive  of  Tenderloin 
ilag.  No  word  is  heard  from  the  girl, 
tuth.  and  finally  i"  her  anxiety,  tho 
nether  falls  Into  a  deeper  trap  and  al- 
ows  the  other  daughter  to  go  in  search 
)f  Ruth. 

The  former  is  not  such  an  easy  victim, 
)ut  finally  is  taken  unawares  and  sl'c. 
00,  Is  landed  in  another  room  in  the 
same  house.  Thus  the  game  of  the 
rust  goes  on,  til!  the  work  of  New 
(fork's  district  attorney  finally  lands 
he  g^ng  in  jail. 

The  piece  is  sizzling  in  mclotlramatic 
Ire,  and  it  depends  on  the  viewpoint  of 
thfc  visitor  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
ilt^uld  be  regarded  as  an  entertainment. 
Th|e  mych  is  certain:  it  is  not  an  en- 
teij^lninent  that  should  be  witnessed  by 
thMe  under  the  majority,  and  It  is 
ofijn  offensive  to  those  of  more  ex- 
perience and  r'per  years. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

ft, was  in  April  mi  that  the  nowspap- 
•■rg  of  Boston  published  an  announce- 
leni  signed  by  Maj.  Henry  L.  Hlggin- 

■fi:„  i  iifnt  was  headed 

I  .Music."  MaJ. 


ii;-,KinifOn,  then  in  hi.-;'  -:t:L.eii 
his  purpose  of  establishing  m  tins  city 
a  "full  and  permanent  orchestra,  offer- 
ing the  best  music  at  low  prices,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  all  the  largo  Euro- 
pean cities,  or  even  in  the  smaller  musi- 
cal centres  of  Germany,  "  an  orchestra 
that  should  be  stable,  composed  of  mu- 
sicians whose  work  and  time  were  not 
largely  pledged  elsewhere.  This  pur- 
pose was  to  be  in  no  way  antagonistic 
to  any  musical  organization  then  exist 
Ing  in  Boston.  The  orchestra  wa^  to 
inumber  60  selected  e  Th,,  dav  I 

concerts  were  to  be  give"  on  Satuiday 

evenings  from  the  ■"'<^''"^.,°^,iacs  thL 
to  the  middle  of  March.    '  f  e6'Jc« 
concerts  there  will  be  a  P"Mlc  lehea^.a 
on  one  afternoon  of  every  J^eeK.  ^  th 
single  tickets  at  25  cents  "I^^JIZ  re- 
served seats."    season  tickets  ^1  ^ 
served  seats  for  the  ^^^"•■^^'^^"i^'Ji! 
were  to  cost  $10  or  $5  according  to  pos^_ 
tion.    Maj.   Higgin-Mi  "-"'^d  ^  ^n^,,;,"" 
ductor  for  that  season.  Mi.  ^Y^^horn  in 
j    The  late  William  I'f'^-lf,',^.^  ;S''?,ier 
an   interesting   article      "The     Eai  her 
'Years"  published  in  1911,     m-iae  t"e 
istatemen?  that  Maj.  ,H'=einson  had^oi 
.some  time  before  bis 
framed     and     matured  his  plan.  Tbe 
Harvard  Music  Associations  b>m  hony 
i  concerts  had   been     'dragging     out  a 
rather  neglected  and  financially  feeble  ! 
existence  '•   The  local  musical  conditions 
n'^'re  thought  to  be  •/in  a  cll-ou>-agingly 
bad  way."    Maj.  Higgmson 
to  establish  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra and  subsidize  it:  but  whe>-e  -as 
the  conductor  in  ^'hom  be  would  ha^e 
sufficient  confidence-?   Oh  March  3.  1881. 
Mr.  Henschel  happened  to  conduct  h  s 
own  overture  at  a  concert  of  the  Ha^ 
vard   Musical    Association.    T'leic  was 
"-eneral   enthusiasm     for     the  vi=or. 
p^wer  and  effectiveness  of  the  perform- 
ance."   Here  was  the  man  for  the  new 
orchestra.  ,  -.^^  r,,. 

The  first  concert  took  place  on  Oct 
18S1.  The  program  included  a  symphon.v 
ly  Haydn,  overtures  by  Beethoven  and 
Weber,  ballet  music  by  ^^^li^bert.  Miss 
Annie  Louise  Cary  sang  ans  by  GUck  j 

"^Mi-^'Henschel  conducted  for  three 
seasons.  He  was  an  ;excellent  and  ver- 
,  satile  musician,  an  admirable  maker  of 
programs.  As  a  conductor,  he  did  not 
fulfil  expectation.  He  was  not  able  to 
exercise  authority  over  his  men  he 
often  lost  control  of  himselt.  for  h  s 
tempi  were  erraUc.  his  beat  unsteady. 
H^was  learning  his  trade.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  by  his  choice  ot 
music  he  improved  the  public  tas  e  and 
broadened  the  musical  horizon  It 
should  also  be  said  that  he  encountered 
opposition;  that  he  was  often  meanly 
nagged.  There  were  discontented  mu- 
sicians outside  the  orchestra;  there 
were  malcontents  within.  The  news- 
paper of  1S81-84  publlslied  articles,  criti- 
cal and  controversial,  that  now  seem 
unnecessarily  severe,  when  they  were 
not  flippant,  childishly  ^"Sr^^^l''\-^"l'J^. 

Maj  Higginson.  whatever  he  thouont 
Inwardlv.  was  not  discouraged.  He 
called  Mr.  Gericke  from  \  lenna.  Mr 
GeVicke  was  a  stern  disciplinarian  and 
a  n  an  of  the  highest  ideals.  He  reor- 
ganized the  orchestra.  Players  were 
brought  from  Vienna  and  other  cities. 
Mr  Kneisel  succeeded  Mr.  Listemann 
as 'concert  mafiter.  The  rule  ot  Mr 
Gericke  lasted  five  years,  during  which 
he  shaped  the  orchestra  and  gave  it  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  precision, 
virtuoso  proficiency,  the  finest  propor- 
tion  Incomparable  euphony. 

So  that  when  Mr.  Nikisch  succeeded 
him  in  1889  he  marvelled  and  said:  All 
I  have  to  do  now  is  to  poetize.  His 
experience  had  been  chiefiy  operatic. 
This  experience  and  his  fiery  tempera- 
ment at  times  led  him  into  extravagant 
readitlgs  of  the  classics,  but  as  an  In- 
terpreter of  the  romantic  school  he  dis- 
plaved  a  highly  poetic,  warmly  imagi- 
native, magnetic  nature.  He  returned 
to  Europe  in  the  spring  ol  1893  .^nd 
Kmll  Paur  held  the  position  for  five 
vears.  He  was  an  earnest,  faithful, 
enthusiastic  persQn,  desirous  of  broad 
and  o'erpowering  effects  too  often  im-  ^ 
patient  in  matters  of  fine  detail,  es-  j 
pecially  successful  as  an  admirer  of 
Tschaikowsky  and  Richard  Straus.?. 

Mr   Gericke  caijiie  back  again  m  ^^sa^ 
q,nd  'remained  for  eight  years.    The  or- 
chestra  was   not    in    the   condition   in  , 
which  he  had  left  it.    There  was  again 
need  of  a  disciplinarian;  but  during  Mr^  | 
Gericke' s   absence   his   own   taste  had 
broadened;   he  was  not  so  averse   as  ^ 
before  to  the  modern  romantic  school 
nor  did  he  shrink  from  the  music  of  the 
latter-day  Frenchmen.     Again  the  or- 
chestra reached   t+ie  highest  technical 
standard;  but  it  was  allowed  a  greater 
elasticity  of  expression,  a  warmer  elo- 
auence  than  when  he  first  dwelt  here. 

Dr  Karl  Muck  succeeded  Mr.  Gericke 
In  1906  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  his 
contract  with  the  Royal  Opera  House 
in  Berlin  compelled  his  return.  Mr.  Max 
Fier'.ler  came  in  1908.  supposedly  as  a 
substitute  for  one  year.  He  did  not 
leave  until  the  spring  of  1912.  In  cer- 
f  iin  respects  he  was  a  lesser  Paur.  He 
too  was  of  an  enthusiastic  nature,  de- 
lighting in  violent  effects  and  rapid 
t,.mpi.  riding  In  the  whirlwind  and  di- 
ffi  ting  the  storm,  not  at  all  a  man  of 
delicate  nuances,  yet  catholic  in  taste, 
with  the  knack  of  making  attractive 
nrosrams,  with  the  gift  of  impressing 
lay  hearers  by  his  earnestness. 

When  Dr.  Muck  returned  in  the  fall 
of  1912  his  first  care  was  to  restore  to 


iiestra  the'  qvialities  for  v.^ 
hau  1-een  celebratad  xmder  Mr.  Gi  ■  i- 
and   himself.    It  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  tli^  under  his  "eadersh  p 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  has  no 
rival  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

These  conductors  all  aided  m  one  way 
or  another  Maj.  Higginson 
tenance  of  his  purpose.  Not  only  tne 
concert  masters,  but  many  virtuoso^  in 
the  various  choirs  of  instruments,  now 
dead  or  no  longer  connected  with  the  oi- 
ganization.  influenced  capable  and  emul- 
ous associates,  all  united  in  the  desire, 
for  a  perfect  enseipble  and  an  ideal  in- 
terpretation. ,  ^.^ 
The  orchestra  that  in  1881  numbered 
between  60  and  70  men  today  inciuaes 
nearly  100.  The  catalogue  of  the  works 
produced  during  the  last  33  years;  tne 
record  of  judicious  encouragement  gn  en 
to  deserving  American  composers,  na- 
tive or  adopted;  the  list  of  illustrious 
singers,  violinist.-^,  pianists  who  nave 
been  soloists  at  these  concerts— these  are 
a  part  of  the  glorious  achievement.  The 
history  of  this  orche.<^tra,  which  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Mark  A.  De  W. 
Howe,  is  a  history  of  the  aesthetic  de- 
velopment of  music  in  Boston,  where  Jt 
has  been  an  educational  force  of  incal- 
culablp  value.  For  many  years  the  cpn- 
certs  of  the  orchestra  in  other  cities 
I  have  made  greatly  for  musical  right- 
leousness.                  .  , 

This  institution,  which  is  one  ol  tne 
chief  glories  of  Boston  and  has  made 
the  name  of  this  city  famous  through- 
out the  musical  world,  is  t'ne  work  or 
Maj.  Higginson.  Kings,  dukes  and 
princes  in  years  gone  by  maintained  or- 
chestras for  their  own  pleasure.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  citizen  of  Boston  to  found 
an  orchestra  and  then  support  it  with 
more  than  princely  munificence.  He 
pursued  his  purpose  to  the  end.  never 
knowing  discouragement,  never  chilled 
bv  temporary  lack  of  appreciation,  never 
daunted  by  unforeseen  and  threatening 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  establish  this 
orchestra,  to  spare  no  cost  m  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  best  orchestral  play- 
ers without  regard  to  nationality,  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  brilliant  conductors 
It  was  also  a  great  thing  to  give  full 
libeity  to  the  conductors  in  the  choice 
of  works  to  be  performed. 

For  Mai  Higginson  as  a  young  man 
studied  music  and  formed  a  musicai 
ta'stp  He  has  not  allowed  his  own  taste 
to  ^dictate  programs.  He  has  not  wished 
to  impose  it  upon  the  audiences  that 
have  in  a  large  measure  aided  his  un- 
dertaking. No  doubt  he  has  his  likes 
and  his  dislikes;  but  no  conductor  has 
been  hampered  by  them;  no  program 
voices  them.  He  has  been  behind  the 
orchestra,  not  iu  front  of  it. 

Thus  while  he  is  alive  he  has  built  for 
himself  a  monument;  not  a  thing  of 
marble  or  bronj;e  to  his  own  glory,  but 
a  sonorous,  eloquent  witness  to  his  love 
of  music,  his  generosity,  his  regard  for 
his  fellow-men.  Distinguished  in  many 
walks  of  life,  he  will  hear  many  tributes 
tonight  in  celebration  of  his  SOth  birth- 
day. No  one  will  be  more  grateful  to 
him  and  more  significant  than  the  sim- 
ple statement  that  he  is  the  founder  and 
the  maintainer  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra. 


As  every  sensible  man  i.s  ex'.iortcd  to 
makP  bis  ^^ill.  be  should  also  be  lioiind  to 
Irave  to  lis  descendants  some  account  of 
his  eiiioiiMirr  of  life.  The  ri.illpst  wonhl 
In  spite  of  tlT'mselves  say  something  pro- 
foundly interesting,  if  only  V.y  explaining 
how  they  came  to  be  so  dull— a  circun:- 
stance  whicju  1s  sometimes  iff  great  nsed 
of  cxplanat(<^n. 

An  Undresser. 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  announced  the 
death  of  Chamel  Roy  at  the  age  of  107. 
and  stated  that  he  was  a  dresser  for 
the  actor.  Talma.  '  This  led  the  New 
York  Sun"  to  remark' that  Talma  died  in 
I.S2fi.   What  of  it?  If  Roy  was  born  in 
ISI17  he  would  have  been  old  enough  to 
serve  Talma  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
In  1826  Talma  created  a  part  in  "Charles 
VI.''  at  the  Theatre  Francals,  played 
enu:>-enients   at  Rouen   and   Caen  at 
fliHH)  for  each  performance  and  f.40  a 
ctav    for    expenses,    and    returning  to 
Paris  plaved  for  the  last  time  in  June, 
i    Tulnia's  dresser  in  the  actor's  earlier 
v<"'-s  could  not  have  had  an  arduous 
task     Having  seen 'English  actors  in, 
T.oiidon  and  their  innovations  in  cos- 
tumes.  encoura.ged  in  P^i'''^  by  Dav'd.  j 
the  pointer.  Talma  decided  to  play  the  i 
pa' t  of  a  Roman  as  the  Rornans  were  , 
e  ad   in   life.     It   was   in   1,89   that  he 
startled  his  associates  by  appearing  as 
'  the  tribune  Prpculus  in  the  tragedy  o. 
i  Brutu'i     He  wore  a  toga  and  Roman 
foot-gear  and  his  hair  was  short.  One 
of    hi.=    comrades    asked    him    m  the 
fover       he  had  put  wet  cloths  on  his 
.•houlders.    The    pretty    and  malicious 
^oui«=e  Contat.   who  narrowly  escaped 
tiie  guillotine  in  '9:1.   exclaimed;  'See 
Talma   how  ugly  he  is!    He  looks  like 
Ian  ancient  statue."    But  when  he  ap- 
,pared    on  '  the    sta?6    Mme.  "Vestris 
tared  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  and 
kvhilf  Brutus  was  solemnly  addressing 
her.  she  and  Talma  in  a  low  voice  ex-  , 
'changed  these  words:  ] 
"But  Talma,  your  arms  are  bare. 
••\nd  so  were  those  of  the  Romans.  | 
"But,  Talma,  you  have  no  breeches!  , 
"The  Romans  did  not  wear  them.  | 
■•You  dirty  blackguard"— and,  taking 
,e  hand  of  Brutus,  choking  with  anger,  ] 
,e  left  the  stage. 


Would  Talm'aTBe  permitted  to  be  thus 
ealistic  In  Boston  today?  For  there  | 
."cnis  to  be  a  prejudice  against  bare  j 
.-g.«.  Will  the  Highlander  escape?  The 
'.ermans,  we  read,  cannot  coax  High- 
;inder  prisoners  into  wearing  trousers 
IS  protection  against  the  cold.  The 
inglish  in  the  18th  century  could  not 
II force  the  substitution  of  trousers  for 
;iUs.  Is  there  not  a  proverb.  "It's  ill 
letting  the  breeks  off  the  Hlelandman. 


"Some." 

M,  Brieux  declared  in  New  York  that 
the  c:  <tent  of  his  acquaintance  -with  the  ^ 
jEngllsh  language  is:  "It  Is  some  town,"  | 

'  meaning  New  York.  It  Is  easy  to  sa.v 
that  some  one  is  teaching  the  celebrated 
I  vi.vitor  our  modern  .-jlang,  but  some 
with  the  present  meaning  was  used  m 
tins  country  at  least  60  years  ago.  The 
winter  was  "some'-;  the  trapper  was 
"some"  with  a  rifle;  and  how  about 
"some  pumpkins"?  Nor  is  this  use  ot 
"some  '  confined  to  the  i:mted  States. 
Ill  Norfolk.  Eng..  the  rustics  say  "that 
is  some-  hotness";  in  Cornwall.  He  s 
KOine  fool";  in  I.incx>ln8hire.  Ther  s 
sum  stickin'  c'  thease  boots"  and  so  on. 

Be  Neutral. 

Mme.   .Schumann-Heink.    it  appears, 
has  written  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
that  in  New  York  alone  lOO.OOff  Irish- 
men are  ready  at  the  first  opportunity 
to  travel  to  Germany  that  they  may  ; 
fight  against  England.  Mme.  Scliumann-  j 
Heink   is  a  popular  singer,  but  a  ro- 1 
mantle  war  correspondent    As  a  good 
American   she  should   remain  neutral. 
She  has  often  declared  the  superiority 
of  America  over  Germany,  tor  In  this , 
country,  as  she  said,  she  has  made  more 
than  once  $100,000  In  a^season. 

The  Appointed  Time." 

Some  days  ago  we  spoke  of  Mr.  W. 
de  j<e,i;jpr,,  ,  chairman  of  the  Occult  Club 
In  London,  who  told  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  a  fall  of  red  rain  and 
the  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee ;  betwe^i 
another  fall  and  the  death  of  Queeh 
Victoria  He's  at  it  again.  He  has  pub- 
lished the  horoscope  of  William  II.  In 
the  Occult  Messenger.  We  regret  to  say 
that  this  periodical  is  not  on  the  list  of 
The  Herald's  exchanges.  We  j-re  there- 
i  tore  dbliged  to  translate  from  a  version 
j  published  in  a  Parisian  Journal: 

"The  Kaiser  will  die  tragically ;  it  he 
I  had  been  less  ignorant  of  occult  matters 
:  he  would  never  in  declaring  war,  espe- 
i  daily  against  France  and  Russia,  chosen 
I  so  bad  a  date  as  Augu.'it,  1914.    In  as- 
1  trologv  the  sign  Leo  governs  Franco  and 
Aquarius   Russia    This  prediction  can 
!  logically  be  drawn  from  the  horoscope : 
the  financial  ruin  of  the  German  empire. 
I  The  sun  of  the  Kaiser,  situated  In  the 
eighth  house  (that  of  death)  of  Aqua- 
rius (the  sign  .of  social  revolution)  Is 
precisely  in  face  of  Saturn,  the  governor 
of   Insurrection.s,   plots,   treachery,  etc. 
1  German  will  meet  with  terrible  disasters 
between  the  15th  and  the  28th  of  Nov- 
ember, #1914,  and  if  the  Kaiser  is  not 
slain  by  Russian  Cossacks  (Aquarius) 
or  does  not  kill  himself,  he  will  go  to  a 
mad   house.    His   reverses  will   be  so 
crushing  that  he  could  compose  a  new 
national  anthem,  if  he  has  the  heart  to 
do  It:  'Deutschland  nleder  alles'  (Ger- 
many under  everything)." 

And  so  the  stars  in  their  courses  are 
j  fighting  against  William  as  they  did 
i  against  Sisera.  Today  is  the  18th,  and 
the  28th  is  a  week  from  next  Saturday. 
We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 


If  our  contemporaries  insist  on  pub- 
lishing serious  articles  and  jests  on 
Britannia  ruling,  or  not  ruling  >he 
waves,  why  do  they  not  quote  the  line 
correctly? 

It  runs:  "Rule  Britannia!  Britannia, 
rule  the  waves!"  and  not  "Britannia 
rules  the  waves." 

Are  they  playing  Wagner's  overture 
"Rule  Britannia"  now  in  Germany? 
Wagner  declared  that  the  first  eight 
notes  of  Dr.  Amo's  tune  embodied  the 
whole  character  of  the  British  people. 
He  wrote  the  overture  at  Koenigsberg 
in  1837.  It  was  performed  there  once 
and  at  Riga.  He  took  it  to  I^ondon  in 
183!},  hoping  that  the  Philharmonic  would 
produce  it.  In  May.  1904.  the  score  was 
found  at  Leicester.v  England,  and  the 
overture  was  played  in  London  for  the 
first  time  on  Jan.  2.  1905.  We  doubt  if  it 
will  be  performed  in  Germany  for  some 
years. 


Proper  Pride. 

There  are  evidences  that  the  arro- 
Igance  of  the  German  is  no  new  thing. 
I  We  can  find  a  remarkable  instance  in  a 
Iwork  which  was  published  nearly  120 
years  ago.  The  frontispiece  was  a  cop- 
per-plate representing  on  the  one  side 
Christ  upon  the  Cross,  on  the  other  the 
author.  The  autho.-  is  asking.  "Lord 
Jesus,  loveth  Thou  me?"  This  is  the 
Divine  reply  to  his  question:  ■  Hignly 
famed,  excellent  and  most  learned  Dr. 
SeKcr,  imrw-ri;,.  npH  v,,-!!  ,1.>^rrv,ng 


maeier  of  llic  y  1  ool  of  WUtcnbcrg. 
thou  knowost  thai  I  love  thee:"-Dail> 

Chroni.  1.'  >  1  .oii.loii i,  ^ 

Blue-Noses.  i 
\s  thi-  World  Wags: 

tn  this  niornines  HeraW  1  notice  la 
.ur  column  an   article,   '  Dlaparaiflnff 

pithcis."  which  carries  me  back  to  a 
.  imcy  In  China. 

1  was  en  route  from  Hangchow  to 
bhanghal  on  a  steamer  of  one  of  the! 
Japanese  lines.  The  captain  was  of  the 
i.l  school  and  told  me  he  was  a  "blue- 

,se"    I  asked  the  orlRln  of  the  name 

I.J  be  said  that  in  the  old  days  the 
N.iva  ScoUa  flshlnff  boats  were  painted 
1  lue.  and  the  trans-Atlantic  ships  knew 
they  were  off  Nova  Scotia  when  they 
saw  the  blue  noses  of  the  fishins  boats 
roine  over  the  horizon.  It  seems  that  the 
trans-Atlantic  ships  reported  sighting  a 
••blue  nose.'^  A.  J.  M. 

Charle-ttown,  Nov.  16. 

Some  say  that  the  Yankees  save  the 
name  in  allusion  to  a  potato  so  called 
which  Nov*  Scotians  claimed  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world.  Others  think  the  name 
came  from  the  blueness  of  nose  resulting 
from  intense  cold.  Sir  George  Simpson 
in  his  •■overland  journey  round  the 
world  during  the  years  1S41-1S42"  spoke 
of  entering  the  harbor  of  Halifax  '•amid 
the  hearty  cheers  of  a  large  number  of 
Blue-Noses."  This  might  be  taken  to 
1  support  the  story  told  by  "A.  J.  M.^' 
Judge  Haltburton  of  Nova  Scotia,  "Sam 
Slick,"  a  few  years  liefore  Sir  George's 
entrance  Into  the  harbor,  asked:  '■Do 
.you  know  the  reason  monkeys  are  no 
good?  Because  they  chatter  all  day 
long,  and  so  do.  the  Blue-Noses  of  Nova 
Scotia." 

Murrain,  Etc. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  inform  an 
e&ger  world  if  the  "hoof  and  mouth 
disease."  now  so  prevalent,  is  the  same 
as  the  murrain? 

I  find  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Exodus 
this  mention  of  it:  "Behold,  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  thy  cattle  which  Is  in 
the  field,  upon  the  horses,  upon  the 
asses,  upon  the  camels,  upon  the  oxen, 
and  upon  the  sheep:  there  shall  be  a 
very  grievous  murrain."  This  disease 
or  something  Uke  it  must  have  come 
down  from  very  early  antiquity.  In  the 
Saltair  na  Itann,  edited  by  Whitley 
Stokes  (Oxford,  IS^),  there  is  mention 
made  of  the  great  murrain  which  oc- 
curred in  the  year  9S.5. 

The  word  was  common  in  Shakes- 
peare's time.  It  was  a  favorite  male- 
diction: "A  murrain  on  thee." 

Now  does  murrain  mean  the  hoof  >ind 
mouth  disease,  or  does  it  mean  the 
glanders?  And  wouldn't  murrain,  which, 
as  the  name  shows,  means  death,  be  a 
shorter  and  more  convenient  term  than 
the  awkward  combination  commonly 
used?  H.  D. 

Mr,  Herkimer  Johnson  is  not  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon.  He  is  not  a  farmer. 
He  never  owned  or  borrowed  a  cow. 
Ftirthcrmore,  we  arc  at  present  unable 
to  communicate  with  him. 

The  word  "murrain"  first  meant  a 
plague  or  pestilence  from  which  men 
and  women  died.  Hence  the  impreca- 
tion. Later  the  name  was  given  to  an 
epizootic  disease  in  cattle.  Nowhere  do 
we  find  anything  to  show  that  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  is  the  same  as  tne 
murrain  or  tlie  glanders.  Nor  is  it  es- 
tablished beyond  doubt  that  murrain, 
which  comes  from  the  old  French  "mo- 
rine."  Spanish  "morrina,"  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  Latin  "mori,"  to  die. 


■    ■     ■  ■  -  1  '■w  , . .  r  .  x  -ci)!.  u.  iL 

he  iiiiglit  (.'xiend  his  dominions  and  see 
his  name  in  the  gazettes." 

These  ciiiotatlons  liave  a  .singularly  re- 
cent KiniiMi.  but  I  am  told  that  the  verse 
was  wrliii  ii  in  l.s52  and  the  pro.se  in 
1S4J.  I  am  to  give  the  authors  and  sup- 
ply the  name  of  tlie  King,  and  having  a 
very  limited  library  and  no  time  to  con- 
sult the  Public  Libraries,  r  am  going  to 
aak  you  or  your  readers  to  help  me. 

i;.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Boston,  Nov.  14. 

The  last  quotation  read  like  a  passage 
from  Macaulay's  essay  on  Frederick  the 
Great,  but  the  book  Is  not  at  hand.— fcld. 

For  Adolphus. 

For  a  (  liristmas  present  to  your  ad- 
mirer. Miss  Jenny,  we  recommend  "The 
Shavers'  Calendar,  Being  3So  Excellent 
Conceits  from  English  Poets  and  Dram- 
atists." Here  are  a  few  quotations: 
.  .Wipe  away  Uie  infamous  blot.— Milton. 

Tie  up  his  chin.— Tennyson. 

Say  not  the  struggle  nought  availeth. 
The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain. 

 ,^  — Clough. 

Just  a  few  ruddy  drops.— Austin  Dob- 
son. 

And  this,  from  Browning: 
Never  any  more 
While  I  live! 


-  heads.    I  ' 
that  it  wa.s 
klsh  stuff. 


I    never  drink 


Foreign  News. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  informs  us  that  a 
London  Scot  who  is  a  trustee  on  a  Dun- 
dee estate,  received  a  note  from  a  co- 
trustee in  Dundee  about  a  minister  who 
wanted  a  balh  fitted  into  the  house  of 
which  he  is  the  tenant  "I  thinly  we'd 
better  let  him  have  it,"  wrote  the  trus- 
tee In  the  north;  "the  idea  seems  to  be 
spreading." 

An  English  scientific  student  of  chil- 
dren has  been  testing  their  mental  pow- 
ers.  Asked  to  define  a  father,  one  child 
{answered:    "A  man  with  whiskers  and 
j  he  goes  to  work."   Ajiother  answered: 
"What  smokes  pipes." 

There  is  a  startling  innovation  in  con- 
servative  London  banks.  The  new  treas- 
I  ury  notes  have  a  way  of  clinging  one  to 
I  another.  "And  now  you  will  observe  a 
I  small  glass  dish  with  a  wet  sponge  on 
j  the  counter  at  the  bank,  at  which  the 
I  pay  clerk  damps  his  finger  before  count- 
'  ing  out  your  notes." 

Kor  bumnr  is  ofspntlally  the  cxpressiou  of 
H  pereonal  iUiosvnrras.v,  and  a  man  is  a  humor-  i 
Isl  becnust    llio    tragic   and    tho   corai'.-  ' 

cleuii.nts  of  life  prcst-nl  Ibvmsrlvcs  to  his 
mind  Id  urn-  and  iinpippctod  combinations.  Tlie 
objects  of  other  men's  revcreuee  strllte  him 
from  the  ludien.iis  point  of  view,  and  ho  sees 
Fometblng  atiraclirp  in  the  things  which  Ihcy 
•TlToct  to  despise.  It  is  bis  fuuetion  to  strip 
off  the~coromouplBCe8  which  we  have  Ucit- 
ly  agreed  to  cover  over  our  doubts  ami  inls- 
giTlDgs.  and  to  explode  empty  pretences  by 
the  toirch  of  a  Tlporous  originality:  and  there, 
fore  It  is  thnt  the  great  maps  of  mankind  are 
apt  to  look  upon  humor  "of  the  v.r.^n~f^t  .lavor 
with  siLspicion. 


We  .id- 136  voii  to  subscribe  at  once 
to  Mr.  Johnson's  colossal  work,  for  he 
has  devoted  many  pages  to  the  cutting 
and  the  arrangement  of  human  hair. 
Hct  once  told  us  that  he  had  spent  many 
hours  investitating  the  "coiffure  a  la 
Titus"  taken  from  busts  representing^ 
that  Emperor  with  short  hair  and  little 
Iock.s  smoothed  carefully  on  the  head. 
Perhaps  your  friend  ha?  uncoii-sciously 
adopte<l  this  coiffure.  Tlie  last  lime  we 
s-aw  Mr.  Johnson  In  bis  flesh  he  was 
reading  in  a  street  car.  "Hlstolre  des 
Perruques."  by  Jean  Haptiste  Thiers, 
Doctor  of  Theology  and  Cure  of  Cham- 
proud.  Tho  title  page  bore  a  sentence 
from  Tertullian.— Ed. 

National  Airs  and  Cannon. 

As  the  'World  Wags:^ 

The  Grand  Duke  .Mexis  visited  this 
country  in  ISTl.  and  in  his  reminiscences, 
written  on  lii.«  return  to  Russia,  he^ex- 
pressed  amusement  at  the  fact  that 
whenever  ne  appeared  here  in  public 
the  band  would  strike  up  "The  Dirge  of 
St.  Katharine"  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  it  was  the  national  air  of  Russia. 

Do  you  know  if  "The  Dirge  of  St. 
Katharine"  be  in  the  tune  of  the 
"Prayer  for  Peace"  tiiat  we  used  to 
sing  out  of  the  old  Carmina  Sacra?  This 
air,  I  believe,  is  here  usually  coi\stdered 
the  "Russian  National  Hymn." 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Mat- 
thias Keller's  ".\merlcan  Hymn"  was 
modeled  on  this  air.  As  I  remember, 
the  first  public  performance  of  Keller's 
composition  was  on  Boston  Common  in 
1S64  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  oC 
July  by  "Hurdette's  Monster  Hand.  At 
those  performances  the  national  airs 
were  occasionally  played  with  cannon 
accompaniment.  A  battery  of  brass 
fieldpieces  stood  on  the  hill  by  the  band 
stai'd:  each  man  liring  his  piece  on  a 
signal  from  liindette.  .\s  soon  as  a 
gun  was  discharged,  it  was  swabbed 
out  and  reloaded  b\-  tlie  men  at  the 
muzzle.  One  Fourth  of  July  morning  a 
calamity  came  near  occurring.  The  man 
with  the  swab,  believing  it  was  his 
gun  that  had  been  discharged,  plunged 
the  rammer  down  the  mouth  of  his  can- 


Toccata,  D  major;  Brahms,  intormezzl, 
op.  76.  No.  4.  op.  118,  No.  1  ;  Choptn, 
Fantalsle,  P  minor,  op.  49  ;  Albeniz,  Ei 
AJbalcin ;  Debussy,  Clair  de  Lnne. 
Danaeuses  de  Delphcs;  Balakerview,  Is- 
lame>'. 

Misa  Deyo  la  a  conventional  pianist, 
an  agreeable  and  graceful  player  of 
salon  music.  Her  touch  Is  generally 
pleasant,  sometimes  careSBlng,  although 
her  tone  has  neither  great  depth  nor 
sonority. 

Yesterday  her  performance  waa  in 
many  respects  uneven.  While  the  second 
movement  of  MacDowell's  sonata  was 
jilayed  clearly,  with  much  delicacy  and 
precision,  many  passages  In  the  same 
composition  and  in  Chopin  s  Fantalsie 
were  unduly  hurried  and  surprisingly 
blurred. 

Miss  Dcyo's  playing  Is  inherently 
feminine.  Often,  when  she  wished  to 
display  authority,  she  was  febrile  rather 
than  emphatic.  Sho  delights,  too,  in 
sharp  contrasts  and  her  choice  of  tempi 
is  not  always  fortunate.  Her  perform- 
arte  of  the  sonata  nvas  thoughtful  and 
her  treatn^ent  of  the  third  movement, 
romantic. 

Bach's  Toccata,  a  showy  piece,  )s 
.seldom  heard.  To  l;c  effectiv.;  It  de- 
mands brilliance  .-ind  uncommon  skill 
In  .-oice  leading  The  pianist  wa?.  on 
the  whole,  most  su^  .fssful  In  the  shorter 
pieces  by  Dohuss.v  and  Albeniz.  Ther* 
was  a  small  an  l  frlendlv  aiidlt-nce. 


FIRST  CONCERT  IN  THE 
TREMONT  TEMPLE  COURSE 

The  first  concert  in  the  Tremont 
■  Temple  course  took  place  last  evening. 
There  ■Jiis  a  large  and  very  apprecia- 
tive audience.  The  program  was  a 
varied  one.  There  were  modern  songs, 
operatic  arias  and  an  abundance  of 
Irish  melodies.  The  artists  were 
Blanche  Hamilton  Fox,  contralto; 
Michael  J.  Dwyer,  tenor,  and  Hildegrard 
Brandegee,  violinist.  John  A.  O'Shea 
was  at  the  organ  and  the  piano. 

Mr.  Dwyer  has  already  taken  his 
place  as  a  singer  of  Irish  melodies.  Last 
non.  Feeling  the  cartridge  in  the  gun  night  he  gave  great  pleasure  in  song, 
he  jerked  back  the  stick  and  sent  it  He  obviously  feels  the  sentiment  of  this 
rolling  down  the  hill.  Meanwhile  the  or  that  song  and  as  easily  makes  his 
man  at  the  other  end  with  the  lighted  audience  feel  it.  'WTicther  it  is  the  ro- 
torch  liad  his  eye  on  BurcleUe;  but  th-  n^antic  note,  the  tender  bit  of  senti- 
latter.   taking  in   the  situation    at    a  ment,  tliere  is  always  the  picture  of  tho 


glance,  passed  the  signal  on  to  tlie  next 
man  in  tiro  row  to  the  leliof  of  tli"  In- 
lercFtrcl  ones  in  front.  , 
I     Boston.        EDWARD  LAWRENCE. 

Wc  ne\\  heard  of  "The  Dirge  of  St 
iKatbariDC-"   Tht  Jluaslan  byaui,  "Qoi 


boy  of  the  hills  in  the  background 

Miss  Fox  was  heard  with  pleasure 
in  several  songs-.  In  her  Celtic  melo- 
dies there  was  a  delightful  piquancy 
in  keeping  with  the  intents  of  the  songs. 
Her  careful  and  free  enunciation  was  a 
pleasure  and  there  is  a  liquid  quality 
Save  the  Tsar.  '  k.iown  lo  all  and  found!  to  her  tones  that  is  exceptionally  pleas- 
-even  in  our  hvmn  and  tunc  books  with  ing.  ,         ^  \ 

"sacred  words  "  was  co..>,>esod  by  Alexis  All  of  M^s  Brandegee's  numbers  feave 
Feodorovit.-h  Lvov  in  1833.    The  words  &reat  pleasure. 


this 


'arc  by  Joukovsky.    "Previously  to 
the  Englis!i  or  Prussian  national  hymns 
had  been  used  on  state  occasions."  Kel- 
ler's  hvmn  was  composed  during  the 
'  civil  war.   It  was  then  called  "Save  Our 
'  Republic,    oh    Father  on   High.  "  ^  Mr. 
i  Louis  C.  Elson  says  in  his  "National 
Music  of  America":  "It  attracted  teni- 
porarv    noti'-e    and    then    fell    out  of 
sight."    P.  S.  Gilmorc  brought  out  this 
hvmn  at  the  "Peace  Jubilee  "  of  1ST2, 
when    Oliver    Wendell    Holmes  wrote 

co.unin,  unu.,.»K.       ^....^          -    ;  verses  for  the  tutie.    His  verses  begin; 

humiliated  and  mortified  fellow-creature?  |  "Angel  of  peace,  thou  liast  waixdered 
The  cause  of  my  discomfiture  and  utter     too  long;  "    On  "German  day     at  this  j 
Wction  has  10  do  with  the  word  ■'Mon-  i  jubilee,  .lune  19.  1S7'2.  a  "German  Lnion|  ton 

j  Hymn"  for  chorus,  organ,  orchestra  and 


"Montagnac. 

As  the  World  Wass: 

Will  you.  through  the  medium'  of  your 
coltunfi,  undertake  to  enlighten  a  mush 


Program  Interesting— Rhapso 
dy  by  Ravel  New  to  the 
Audience. 


tagnac 


In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  .military  bands,  by  Keller,  "composed  ev 
,  insufferably  pedantic  fellow— a  sales-  i  pressly  for  and  dedicated  to  ^  '"'am  L, 
a„  In  a  fiostnn  clothins  establishment.     Emperor  of  Germany,     was  performed. 


For  the  Red  Cross. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  readers  help 

me  to  earn  a  contribution  to  the  Red 

I'ross  by  giving  me  the  authors  of  the 

lollowins  quotations: 

•■Tell  her  better  to  be  free,  than 
Vanquish  all  the  world  In  arras. 
Her  frantic  clt.v's  flaahlne  heats 
But  fire  to  blast  lUe  hopes  •  t  men. 
Why  eh.inge  tl>»  titles  of  your  streets. 
Too  fools,  you'll  want  them  all  again." 
"It  was  an  arrangement  that  could  be 

■et ,  aside  only  by  means  of  a  genanl 

"■var  ;  and  if  it  were  set  aside,  the  effect 
-.vould  he  that  the  equilibrium  of  Europe 
■■  ould  be  deranged  and  that  the  loyal; 

nd  patriotic  feelings  of  millions  would", 
00  cruelly  outraged." 

"To  throw  all  Europe  into  confusion 

'r  a  purpose  clearly  unjust,  was  no 

sht  matter.   England  was  true  to  her 

n  casements." 

"By  the  public  the  King  of    was 

considered  aa  a  politician,  destitute  of 
morality  and  decency,  insatiably  rapa- 
cious and  shamelessly  false.  Nor  was  the 
public  much  in  the  wrong.  "  "His  habit 
of  canting  about  moderation,  peace,  lib- 
erty and  the  happiness  which  a  good 
mind    derives    from    the    happiness  of 

■thers,  had  imposed  on  some  who  should 

ave  known  better." 

"Yet  tlie  King  of    had  already 

rully  determined  to  commit  the  great 

rime  of  violating  his  plighted  faith,  of 
robbing  the  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to 

i'-fend.  and  of  plunging  all  Europe  into 
U,-  _•    I  '.ir.iiv  and  desolating  war  and 


it  with  the 

> ;    the  "s" 


an 

ma  ^  ,.  , 

and  a  tvpe,  I  might  add.  peculiar  only] 
lo  our  "city  of  i  ulture" — I  bad  occasion  ■ 
10  use  the  word,  pronouncing 
accent   on    the    first  syllabi' 
silent  and  the  "n"  as  in  tlic  word  "'■>- 
gnac," 

This  sales-person,  in  his  next  remark, 
corrfccted  me  by  proouncing  it  without 
that  accentuation  ot  the  "n"  as  in  the 
last  syllable  of  the  woi  d  "cognac"  :  in 
fact,  l  am  sure  he  laid  quite  undue  stress 
on  the  word— for  T  am  not  dense— and 
took  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  constan'ily 
i  repeating  the  word  for  my  V'er;f  il 
[edification  i  intuition  told  me  il  "ivas  ii 
fiendish  pleasure). 

1  observed  that  this  vendor  of  mcr- 
•  handise  wore  an  exquisite  and  sharply 
outlined  hair-trim — an  infallible  sign  of 
plebeian  lineage. 
\  Does  Mr.  Johnson  in 
'work"  treat  of  the  psychologx-  of  ton- 
sorialism.  or  hair  cuts,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  animal, 
man?  Should  tiiis  subject  be  covered 
bv  his  thorough  and  wonderful  research 
it  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  induce  my 
contribution  to  the  first  edition  (eleph.xnt 
folioV  JOHN  B.  LEONARD. 

Boston.  .,  , 

The  last  syllabic  of  "montagnac  and 
1  "cognac"  are  pronounced  alike— "gnak." 
,  We  know  this  is  so.  for  we  found  it  in. 
la    French    dictionary.      But    what  is 
"montagnac"?    "What  arc  Keats  ".  The 
same    invaluable    dictionary— Oh.  the 
i  books  that  have  helped  us:— informs  tis 
I  that  montagnac  is  a  cloth  for  winter 
I  garments.    Is  the  name  derived  from 
■Montagnac.  a  little  town  in  the  French 
province  Herault?   We  have  asked  men 
and  a  few   stray  women  of  "Bostori 
dressing"  about  montagnac.    They  all 


his  •'colossal 


Keller  died,  very  poor,  soon  after  fliis 
jubilee.— Ed. 

Prophetic  William. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,  , 

Much  importance  has  been  attached  by 
ingenious  commentators  to  Daniel's 
vague  and  indefinite  predictions  of  the 
present  war.  But  should  not  rather  our 
immortal  William  receive  merited  com- 
mendation for  the  superhuman  accuracy 
with  which  in  "Macbeth"  he  designates 
the  chief  country  involved  in  the  present 
European  disaster?  I  quote  from  act  T\  ., 
scene  1,  of  "Macbeth": 
"Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  hea/ls  lo  their  foundations;  though 

the  treasure 
Of  nature's  Germen.<!  tumhle  a.11  tosetner. 
Even  till  destnicliori  sicken." 

'     (The  capitalization  of  the  word  "ger- 

i  men"  is  mine.) 

I  Save  for  the  notoriously  inaccurate 
i  and  unfixed  orthography  of  the  great 
j  Elizabet:iaii.  does  not  this  speech  por- 
I  tray  with  minute  exactitude  what  is  now 
I  happening  to  the  Kaiser's  troops? 

A.^X)NALD  DOCGLAS. 

J  Cambridge. 

MISS  DEYO  GIVES 
tPIANO  RECITAL 

MlBS  Ruth  Deyo  ga'Ts  a  piano  recit.'il 
yesterday  aXtemobn  at  Jordan  Hall. 
Tho  program  was  as  follows :  Mac- 
■OamtTl.  .<5nnafa   nroica.  op.  50  ;  Bach, 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  fifth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Heinrich 
Warnke,  first  'cellist  of  the  orchestra, 
was  the  soloist.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

••From  Italy."  S.vmphonic  Fantasia  Stranss 

••W.ildesmUe."  for  'cello  and  orchestra.  .Dvorak 

Rondo  for  '00110  and  orchestra  

Kap.«ndle  Espagnole  K»vci 

Overture  to  a  Comedy  of  ^^^^'P'^^gp'hji'npflu" 
The  program  was  an  interesting  ono. 
Stranss's  Fantasia  had  not  been  played 
here  aa  a  whole  for  nearly  eight  years. 
The  overture  had  been  played  only 
once,  early  in  1909.  Ravel's  Rhapsody, 
introduced  here  in  January,  1910,  by  the 
Boston  Orchestral  Club,  was  new  to  the 
Symphony  audience.  The  little  pieces 
by   I>vorak    were   also   unfamiliar  to 

many.   

Strauss's  Fantasia  was  the  first  com- 
position in  which,  according  to  his  o-wn 
account,  he  asserted  his  Independence. 
In  its  year— 1887— this  music  was  consid- 
ered audacious;  the  last  movement  was 
thought  to  be  insolently  mad,  and 
viras  hissed  in  Munich,  much  to  the  com- 
poser's joy.  Even  Buelow  hesitated. 
Today  we  wonder  at  the  commotion. 
TJie  first  movement  is  to  us  the  most 
poetic;  the  second  is  fantastic,  but  Ht 
times  the  construction  appears  to  be 
labored  and  too  deliberate;  the  thfd. 
"On  the  Shores  of  Sorrento,"  charming 
for  the  most  part,  although  sentiment 
verges  more  than  once  on  sentimenhil- 
,  ,  ism,  and  towards  the  end  there  Is  the 
I  fear  that  Strauss  will  never  le^vc  these 
!  shores;  the  fourth  is  not  free  from  com- 
monplaces, and  Dcnza's  "Funiculi. 
Funicnla"  is  more  Italian  than  Strauss  s 
own  theme-s.  The  finale  could  not  now 
be  called  "crazy."  The  word  ••vulgar" 
might  be  applied  to  certain  pages. 

The  Fantasia  was  certainly  a  surpris- 
ing work  for  a  man  of  22  years  to 
write.  Especially  for  one  that  had  been 
brought  up  stHctly  in  the  nurture  and 


It 


LUlmonition  o£  th?  .  l.issus.  ,  iraiisssays 
that  Alexander  Ritter  opened  his  eyes 
and  showed  him  the  new  path. 
We  have  heard  one  of  Ri  tier's  orches- 
tral works.  No  doubt  he  was  more  orig- 
inal, more  convincing  in  conversation 
than  in  composition.  Thi.?  at  least  may 
be  said :  The  first  movement  of  the 
Fantasia,  "On  the  Campana,"  contains 
noble  music,  as  stately  as  the  famous 
lines  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  beginning: 
"Now  since  these  dead  bones  have  al- 
ready out-lasted  the  living  ones  of 
Methuselah,  and  in  a  yard  underground, 
and  tliin  walls  of  clay,  outworn  all  the 
strong  and  specious  buildings  above  it  i 
and  quietly  rested  under  the  drums  and 
tramplings  of  three  conquests."  This  i 
music  is  the  "grandeur  that  was  Rome.'' 
In  the  invocation  of  the  heroic  past  it 
may  be  likened  to  Smetana's  ""Vyseh- 
rad."  although  there  is  a  more  sensuous 
spirit  in  the  Fantasia,  from  which 
Smetana's  tone  poem  is  wholly  free. 
Elgar  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  in  his 
overture  "In  the  South."  but  his  "Sen- 
atus  populusque  Romanus"  was  more 
like  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
Campagna  might  be  mistaken  for  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  on  a  Bank  Holiday. 

In  1SS7  the  instrumentation  of  "On 
the  Shores  of  Sorrento"  may  well  have 
perplexed  Buelow  and  made  him  doubt- 
ful concerning  a  performance.  It  is 
beautiful  to  the  ear  and  fresh  and 
original  even  now.  And  in  the  oboe 
solo  Strauss  caught  the  secret  of  Italy. 
In  this  Fantasia,  as  in  the  later  works 
and  in  many  of  the  songs,  the  themes ! 
too  often  are  rather  common,  obvious, 
surely  popular,  owing  their  true  effect 
to  the  harmonic  support  and  the  or- 
jchestral  coloring. 

The  first  movement  of  Ravel's  Rhap- 
sody is  a  singularly  beautiful  example 
of  musical  impressionism.  The  two  that 
follow  might  be  entitled:  "Hinta  at 
Spanish  Dances."  The  last  movement 
is  a  curious  mixture  of  frankness  and 
suggestion.  Neither  the  ideas  nor  the 
treatment  are  to  be  placed  by  fhe  side  ^ 
of  Ravel's  "Mere  I'Oye"  suite,  played  I 
here  last  season.  The  two  dances,  the 
Malagnena  and  the  Habanera  lacking 
the  essential  quality,  voluptuouatiess.  It 
is  as  though  the  dead  in  a  twilight  land 
were  endeavoring  to  recollect  the  airs  to 
which  they  once  danced  passionately. 
But  Ravel  was  not  thus  deliberately 
macabre.  Chabrier  and  Debussy  have 
done  this  Ihinf?  much  better;  Chabrier 
in  his  fiery,  brilliant,  sensuous,  irre- 
sistible "Espana";  Debussy  in  "Iberia" 
and  in  the  piano  piece  "La  Soiree  dans 
Grenade."  There  is  a  word  often  used 
in  praise  whicfi  is  after  all  not  com- 
plimentary. The  word  is  "clever." 
Havel's  Rhapsody  is  clever;  clever  in 
rhythm  and  harmony,  clever  in  the  in- 
strumentation, in  the  blending  and  con- 
trasts of  timbres,  but  after  the  first 
movement  it  is  only  clever. 

Scheinpflug's  overture  is  to  a  comedy 
of  Shakespeare.  Some  say  "Merry 
■Wives  of  Windsor";  others  say 
Twelfth  Night."  The  composer  him- 
self makes  no  sign.  The  overture  opens 
in  a  delightful  manner.  The  music 
sparkles  in  its  fleetness.  The  music 
Hon  of  the  old  English  air  was  a  happy 
thought.  But  was  there  neea  of  all 
the  din  of  brass  for  a  Shakesperlan 
comedy?  Somehow  we  do  not  associate 
trombones,  tuba,  trumpets  blown  furi- 
ously, bass  drum  and  cymba-ls  with 
"Twelfth  Night"  or  any  other  comedy 
of  Shakespeare.  Nor  is  it  ea^jy  to  see 
how  this  music  fits  the  Countfi^s  Olivia, 
^'iola,  Malvolio  and  Sir  Toby  and  Sir 
Andrew.  .4s  merely  a  concert  overture 
the  music  is  admirably  put  together;  \ 
it  has  true  vitality;  it  is  effective.  | 
Mr.  Warnke  gave  great  pleasure  to 
the  audience,  first  by  refraining  from 
the  performance  of  a  formidable  con- 
certo, then  by  the  performance  of  the 
agreeable  little  pieces  by  Dvorak. 

"Waldesruhe"  comes  dangerously 
near  admission  into  that  class  of  musi- 
cal compositions  known  as  "gumdrops," 
but  it  is  soothing  and  short.  The  Rondo 
shows  Dvorak's  facility  and  his  ability 
to  use  a  few  instruments  so  that  the 
aceonipanimonl  has  character.  Mr. 
Wamke  played  with  a  fine  quality  of 
ton*  and  in  his  customary  musical  and 
taveful  manner. 

he    program    of   the    concerts  next 
k    will    be    as    follows:  Reznicek 
hlemihl,"    a    symphonic  biography; 
Mcfeart,   "Jupiter,"  symphony;  Beetho- 
ven, concerto  for  piano,  G  major.  No.  4. 
Har(>Id  Bauer  will  be  the  pianist. 

A.  B.  becomes  Lord  Chancellor,  whilst  C. 
0.  remains  for  years  a  biiefless  barrister: 
ind  yet  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  tell 
m  thp.t  C.  D.  is  the  abler  man  of  the  two. 
Pertiaps  he  was  wanting  m  some  one  ot  the 
esB  consplcaous  elements  that  are  essential 
w  career.     he  said  "Open, 

■wheafr"  insfead  of  "Op^n,  sesame:"  and 
le  barriers  remained  unaffected  bv  his 
laglc. 

Cures  for  Rheumatism. 
■  the  'Wrorld  Wags: 

fS^^  on  the  demand  for  catskins 

r  P™ssia  dW  not  pass  unnoUced 
"it  Cape,  but  we  have  become  sus- 
>lelou3  about  the  censored  stuff  coming 
rom  the  war  ze.ne.  There  is  an  ample 
apply  of  stray  <ats  in  this  section  The 
letehborj.  wil  bo  delighted  to  help  the 
'Orthy  sheriff  of  Fast  Prussia  in  his 
llort;-  to  sta-r.p  out  the  plague  of  rheu- 
iWtism  from  which  the  gallant  soldiers 
r  thr  icaiser  are  suffering.  "Buy-a- 
|«Ic  '    Catskins  •  would  be  a  popular 

loirai;  •  : 


But  there  is  another  cure  not  men- 
tioned in  your  list.  The  late  Cap'n 
Eliphalet  Higgins  firmly  believed  that 
[the  skin  of  the  black  snake  was  an  in- 
fallible remedy  for  rheumatism.  The 
enalces  are  retiring  to  winter  quarters 
just  now,  much  to  the  satisfaction  ol 
iMellssy.  -who  hates  the  crittei-s.  The 
Supply  is  Umite*;,  but  samples  could  be 
forwarded  to  East  Prussia  through  the 
^.gency  of  Ambafsador  G6rard.  To  cre- 
kte  a  market  for  snalte  skins  would  be 
ienother  tnurnph  for  our  dollar-dlplo- 
Imacy.         MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

East  Brewster,  Nov.  17. 


Mr.  Kilby's  Charade. 

As  the  'World  Wags:  '  , 

Referring  to  Mr.  Quincy  Kjlby  s 
charade  on  Mr.  Henry  aay  Bamabee, 
who  ever  heard  a  bar  moan  across  a 
harbor's  motitli?  I  admit  that  the 
moaning  of  the  bar  is  a  beautiful  pocUc 
thought,  and  that  the  bar  really  ought 
to  moan  wt-en  heavy  breakers  axe 
pounding  its  stomach,  and  it  certainly 
is  a  beautiful  cl-arade. 

But  why  not  simplify  it  and  save  the 
I  wear  and  tear  of  the  linotype  machine, 
e.  g.  r 

Across  my  first,  when  schooners  sail. 
To  ereet  them  do  we  ever  fail? 
And  when  we  see  them  sall^our  way 
Mv  second  do  we  ever  say  . 
1    And  it  to  you  my  third  has  clang  _ 

How  mildly  do  yon  mnrmnr  'stang  ?  , 
A  tarn,  a  hennery,  a  bee  | 
May.  in  my  whole,  their  light  parts  play.  > 
And  still  rejoicing  comes  to  me  i 
Because  my  whole  Is  not  yet  clay. 
Medford,  Nov.  17.  H.  J.  L. 

Actors  and  Acting,  Once  More. 

As  the  World  W^a^s: 

I  truly  hesitate  about  trespassing  on 
your  valuable  space  so  soon  again;  but 
it  may  be  better  to  do  so,  if  at  all,  whil6 
this  theme  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  your 
readers. 

Being  an  old-time  theatregoer,  with 
real  interest  in  the  progress  of  young 
actors  from  the  footlights  to  the  stars, 
it  disturbs  me  when  I  see  fine  oppor- 
tunities siiglited  or  overlooked  by  good 
actors.  Take  the  matter  of  the  natural 
changes  in  dress  and  facial  appearance 
of  any  man.  on  or  off  the  stage,  between 
30  and  50.  Those  20  years  are  to  many 
men  a  lifeUme.  No  mere  changing  of  a 
coat  represents  the  development  of  the 
man,  especiaUy  if  those  20  years  have 
been  years  of  stress  and  anxiety.  The 
actor  who  is  to  give  his  audience  a  true 
picture  of  the  older  man  must  remember 
that  "the  purpose  of  playing,  both  at 
first  and  now,  is,  as  'twere,  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show  Virtue  her 
I  own  feature.  Scorn  her  own  Image,  and 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure." 

j  Any  actor  who  fails  to  «iatize  this  and 
'  to  live  up  to  it  in  dress  and  facial  make- 
I  up  misses  the  mark  and  loses  a  rare  and 

effective  opportunity;  for  nothing  on  the  | 
stage  is  more  impressive  to  an  audience  ' 
than  is  a  truthful  transformation  on  the  • 
part  of  a  favorite  actor  from  the  fresh  \ 
manhood  of.  say,  30,  to  the  appearance 
of  middle  life. 

Now  this  is  a  generality.  It  does  not 
refer  to  any  one  actor.  It  is  offered  in 
the  friendliest  spirit  by  one  not  without 
some  experience  as  a  devotee  of  dra- 
matic art.  I  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  play  when  most  of  the  younger  ac- 
tors of  today  were  taking  their  infantile 
lessons  in  practical  hydraulics '.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  see  the  elder  Sothern 
when  he  first  essayed  his  Dundreary 
I  drollery,  and  Jefferson  the  first  time  he 
played' Asa  Trenchard  in  "Our  Ameri- 
I  can  Cousin";  and  every  we.jk  I  was  at 
Wallack's  Theatre  to  applaud  such  a 
constellation  as  the  elder  Wallack,  "Mr, 
,  Lester,"  W.  R.  Blake.  "Charlie"  Walcot, 
John  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Vernon,  Mary  Gan- 
'  non,  Mrs.  Hoey,  John  Brougham,  George 
Holland  and — but  why  keep  on?  And 
later  I  have  gone  afar  "many  a  time  and 
oft"  to  send  my  word  of  cordial  com- 
mendation to  the  younger  thespians  who 
have  shown  more  than  the  average  esirn- 
estncss  and  intelligence  in  their  ^rt. 

I  have  ample  evidence  of  these  sug- 
gestions being  received  in  a  kindly  spirit, 
and  if  a  truthful  word  sometimes  hurts  a 
too  sensitive  nature,  at  first,  I  can  only 
say,  "Blessed  be  the  wounds  of  a 
friend!"  FREDERIC  A.  WHITING. 
Framingham,  Mass.,  Nov.  18. 


or'TSursa  'you  hav<f TT'Sticed  what  -i 
poor  thing  the  alphahet  is  when  it 
comes  to  representing  vocal  sounds.  'We 
have  not  nearly  letters  enough,  and  the 
efforts  ot  the  lexicographers  to  supply 
various  sounds  to  oar  pitiful  stock  of 
\owels  by  the  use  of  cabalistic  signs 
are  balked  by  the  fact  that  most  lino- , 
types  in  common  use  do  not  carry  even 
accented  "e's."  Your  foreigner,  seeking 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English,  is 
usually  botherfed  by  the  lack  of  any 
,=;ymbol  in  his  mother  tongue  to  repre- 
sent the  common  English  sound  "th  — 
and  is  instructed  by  his  grammar  to 
sound  it  as  "z."  This  difficulty  does 
not  exist  in  the  Greek,  where  the  delta 
usually  has  the  "th"  sound-a  pecuh- 
arity  which,  curiously  enough,  crops 
out  to  some  extent  in  the  whoUy  unre- 
lated Spanish. 

I  suppose  if  we  were  to  have  sym- 
bols for  every  sound  employed  in  our 
speech  we  should  soon  get  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Chinese,  who  use  an  ap- 
palling number  of  signs  to  indicate 
spoken  sounds,  and  whose  printers  case 
is  =aid  to  resemble  a  two-story  house^ 
PHIL  OLOGT. 
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'^As  She  Is  Spoke." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  remark  as  to  the  pronunciation 
ot  the  French  word  "pacifiste"  with  the 
"accent  on  the  last  syllable"  may  serve 
to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  French  "as  she  is 
spoke"  by  Americans,  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen.  Frenchmen,  I  believe,  pre- 
tend that  they  have  no  such  thing  as 
special  accentuation  for  any  syllable — a 
thing  that  produces  a  noticeable  flat- 
ness, approaching  monotony,  in  the 
enunciation  of  even  such  golden  voices 
as  that  of  the  Di'vine  Sara.  The  Ameri- 
can inclines  to  lay  the  stress  on  final 
syllables;  the  Englishman  on  first  syl- 
lables. 'What  an  American  refers  to  as 
.a  "ca-fay"  the  Briton  persists  in  caJl- 
\jtg  a  "caf-fy."  An  "arriere  pensee"  In 
j  the  mouth  of  even  a  cultured  English- 
man is  apt  to  become  a  "pon-.sy."  No 
Britisher  would  dream  of  referring  to  a 
"ga-rahge" — it  would  in  his  mouth  be 
a  "garridge,"  or  at  least  something  like 
that,  with  the  stress  on  the  initital  syl- 
lable. The  question  is.  aren't  we  both 
wrong?  I  take  it  the  American  is  clear- 
ly no,  and  that  the  Englishman's  exag- 
geration of  the  other  end  of  the  word 
is  merely  an  attempt  to  approximate  the 
Gallic  lock  ot  any  accent  at  all. 


HAUD,  mi 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Emiliano  Renaud,  pianist,  gave  a 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.    His  program  was  as  follows: 

Bach-Busonl,  Organ  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  D  major:  .  Schumann,  Pa- 
Pillons;  Chopin,  Barcarolle,  Trois  Ecos- 
saises,  Etude,  C  sharp  minor,  op.  10, 
No.  4,  Nocttime  E  major.  Bolero  op.  19; 
Kenaud,  Marionette,  La  Chasse  au 
j  Renaud.  valse  de  la  Poupee;  Liszt,  valse 
Mephisto. 

There  are  pianists  that  persist  in 
playing  transcriptions  of  Bach's  pieces 
for  organ,  and  we  regret  to  find  Mr. 
llenaud  among  them.  As  If  Bach  had 
I  not  written  mucli  and  well  for  the 
piano  itself!-  The  prelude  and  fugue 
I  chosen  by  Mr.  Renaud  is  not  one  ot 
Bach's  best  compositions  for  the  organ. 
It  is  a  show-piece  that  reveals  the  in- 
fluence of  Buxtehtule  and  Buxtehude  at 
his  worst.''  In  order  to  imitate  the 
thunder  of  the  pedals  the  pianist  must 
exert  his  strength,  and  strength  soon 
passes  into  violence.  Mr.  Renaud  has 
plenty  of  strength.  The  performance, 
therefore,  reminded  us  of  a  sentence 
which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  was  fon<! 
of  introducing  into  his  addresses; 
"Stand  anywhere  on  this  round  globe; 
in  the  ricefields  of  Canton  or  on  thr- 
Bublime  heights  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
you  hear  the  rumbling  and  the  roaririg 
I  of  the  London  Times." 

The  Bolero  and  Ecossaises  of  Chopln 
are  seldom  played  in  concert  halls. 
%tr.  P^naud's  own  pieces  are  from 
Seven  for  children.  The  Mephisto 
■waltz  is  only  one  of  several  composi- 
tions by  Liszt  inspired  by  Lenau's 
"Faust." 

Mr.  Renaud  is  an  earnest,  serious 
pianist.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at 
present  his  strength,  often  unduly  ex- 
erted, is  harsh,  especially  in  the  play- 
ing of  chords.  In  his  gentler  moments 
his  touch  is  agreeable.  He  has  a  cer- 
tain fluency,  also  a  certain  brilliancy, 
hut  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  In  making 
the  piano  his  responsive,  sympathetic 
friend. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  evidently 

oleased. 


Lilli  Lehmann's  autobiography,  "My 
Path  Through  Life,"  is  published  in  a 
substantial  volume  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  The  ti-anslation  from 
the  German  is  by  Alice  Benedict  Selig- 
man.  There  are  50  illustrations  and  a 
well  prepared  index. 

It  has  been  said  that  nobody  ever 
«»rutc  a  dull  autobiography.  Leslie 
St  -'plitii  went  farther.  He  added :  "The 
very  duluess  would  be  interesting.  The 
autobiographer  has  ex  officio  two  quali- 
fications of  supreme  importance  in  all 
literary  work.  He  is  writing  about  a 
topic  in  which  he  is  iieenly  in- 
terested and  about  a  topic  upon 
whii  li  he  is  the  highest  living 
autliority."  Stephen  then  discussed 
Bunyan  (in  his  "Grace  Abounding"), 
Rousseau,  Cellini,  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
ribber.  'W'atson,  J.  S.  Mill,  Gibbon.  He 
s;i\f\  nothing  about  the  disreputable 
Casanova. 

Tho  autobiographies  of  certain  mu- 
sicians are  pleasant  reading  and  in 
some  instances  valuable  as  pictures  of 
the  times.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
is  Charles  Santley's  "Student  and 
Singer."  There  are  the  Reminiscences 
of  Michael  Kelly  (written  by  Theodore 
Hook),  the  memoirs  of  W.  T.  Parke, 
Dittersdorf's  Memoirs,  the  curious  vol- 
umes of  Gretry,  Blangini's  smug 
rc'  oUections — -the  sly  dog!  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg's  malicious  volume  ;s  one  of 
tho  latest.  Many  French  women,  sing- 
ris  and  actresses,  have  signed  volumes 
of  their  memoirs,  which  in  many  in- 
stances were  written  by  some  journalist. 


JJjjlg_  M  m  e.  Lehmann 

T  T.          .  <3oes  not  begin  the 

Lehmann  s  ^toir  of  her  life  un- 

Early  Years  til  slie  reaches  the 


iSlh  page.  Eleven  pages  are  devoted  to 
her  mother's  folk,  the  court  wigroaker. 
bi.?hops,  princes,  abbots,  officers  of  high 
rank,  physicians,  advocates,  merchants. 
Her  great-grandmother,  evidently  a 
woman  of  some  force,  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  revolutionary  band  against 
the  Abbot  of  Appenzoll.  Mine.  Leh- 
mann's mother,  Marie  Loew.  was  a  cele- 
brated harp  player,  opera  .linger,  a  good 
cook,  a  devoted  mother.  In  1847  she 
married  a  tenor,  Carl  August  Lehmann. 
Lilli  was  born  on  Nov.  24,  1848;  and  so 
the  date,  1842,  given  in  Riemann's  Musik- 
Lexikon  is  in  need  of  correction.  She 
has  no  illusions  about  her  father.  She 
describes  him  as  large,  strong,  hand- 
some, good-natured,  quick-tempered — 
"I  have  inherited  not  only  his  features, 
but  also,  unfortunately,  his  vehemence." 
He  had  a  glorious  voice;  he  had  excel- 
lent position.^,  but  he  drank  and  gambled 
and  was  generally  reckless. 

When  L'illi  was  born,  she  looked,  as 
her  mother  told  her,  like  a  monkey,  for 
her  whole  body  was  covered  with  black 
hair.  "Even  after  a  year  the  child  was 
always  'asleep'  when  any  one  wanted 
to  sec  it,  and  not  imtil  the  second  year 
did  I  begin  to  take  human  form."  She 
was  more  fortunate  than  the  actress 
Lucille  Western,  who,  according  to  tra- 
dition, from  babyhood  had  a  growth  of 
hair  like  a  door-mat  about  her  waist. 

There  are  many,  too  many,  pages  about 
Lilli's  girlhood  in  Prague.  In  the  50's 
she  had  three  offers  of  marriage.  A 
Protestant,  she  was  educated  in  a  con- 
vent. She'  took  piano  lessons  of  her 
mother.  In  18C3  Wagner  visited  Prague 
and  wished  to  adopt  Lilli.  Her  mother 
1  wrote;  "He  is  not  old  enough  to  play 
father  to  such  a  big  daughter."  Lilli 
says:  "I  only  I'emember  that  Wagner 
embraced  me  storniily  and  kissed  me  so 
much  that  I  became  uneasy  and  fright- 
■ened.  At;  home  I  vowed  with  tears  that. 
I  did  not  want  to  go  there  (to  the  Golden 
Angel)  any  more."   Having  appeared  In 

amateur  performances,  Lilli  made  her 
debut  at  the  Prague  National  Theatre 
as  fir.st  boy  in  "The  Magic  Flute"  on 
Oct.  20,  1865.  There  are  sketches  of  the 
singers  at  this  opera  house,  local  and 
visiting.  The  tenor,  Bachmann,  had  a 
wonderfully  expressive  voice  and  was  an 
excellent  actor  in  heroic  and  also  buffo 
parts.  "The  public  of  most  theatres  Is 
now  content  with  the  worst  kind  of  me-  ' 
diocrity,  because  it  has  not  learned  to 
know  anything  better,  and  becau.se  the 
so-called  artists  and  the  management 
included  remain  debtors  to  both  their  art 
and  the  public.  We,  however,  who  have 
known  the  best,  have  thereby  had  our 
taste  for  what  is  poor,  ug'ly  and  un- 
worthy totally  spoiled  for  us.  Where 
are  natural  amiability,  humor,  voices  , 
and  talent  now  to  be  found?"  Pauline  j 
Lucca  went  to  Prague  in  1860  "and  stood  ; 
the  whole  theatre  on  its  head."  Mme.  ' 
Lehmann  is  enthusiastic,  remembering  1 
her  voice,  dramatic  fire,  beauty.  An  ( 
unconventional  creature  was  Pauline! 
"When  she  was  to,  sing  Iphigenie.  Frau 
Burggraf  asked  her:  'Do  you  know  the; 
myth?"  to  which  she  promptly  replied:  | 
't  never  bother  my  head  about  the  rent 
fmiethe)  the  year  round,  for  father  pays 
that.'  "  Lucca  was  proud  of  her  title. 
Baroness.  She  always  signed  herself 
"Baroness"  in  her  letters.  In  later  years 
when  there  was  trouble  between  Austria 
and  the  Balkan  countries,  Pauline  di- 
vided Europe  up  so  that  Austria  no 
longer  existed  as  such,  and  ended  by 
saying:  "Then  there  would  be  peace!" 
Lucca's  "Carmen"  tvas  the  only  one  for 
Jfme.  Lehman.  "I  liked  her  best  in  seri- 
ous parts,  because  in  animated  roles  she 
was  too  'sloppy'  «  *  *  always  a  genius 
without  ever  .becoming  a  'conscious' 
artist."  There  is  a  curious  story  about 
a  vile  epithet  shouted  at  Lucca  when  she 
was  in  Berlin  in  '71-72  and  the  uproar  in 
the  opera  house  when  she  took  the  part 
of  Cherubino. 

In  186S  Mme.  Lehmann  went  to  Dant- 
zic.  The  pages  descriptive  of  her  life 
there  and  later  in  Leipsic  and  Berlin 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  although 
they  might  have  been  condensed.  At 
Leipsic  she  was  associated  with  Mme. 
Fescka-Leutner.  who  came  to  Boston  for 
the  Peace  Jubilee  of  '72.  Ferdinand 
David,  when  "Fidelio  "  was  performed, 
used  to  stand  up  to  lead  the  violins  in 
the  violin  passages  of  the  Lsonore  over- 
ture No.  3,  which  was  played  ii\  the 
wait.  The  dancer,  Adele  Grantzow,  was 
beyond  admiration.  Only  Miss  Pav- 
lowa  has  affected  Mme.  Lehmann  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  these  early  years 
Mme.  Lehmann  sang  in  light  as  well 
as  serious  operas.  Thus  her  repertoire,  ' 
an  unusually  large  one,  114  different ; 
parts,  included  five  operettas  by  Offen- 
bach and  four  by  Suppe. 

In  Berlin,  where  she  went  in  1870, 
jNIme.  Voggenhuber  had  a  beautiful 
voice,  but  she  "only  acted  the  part  one 
day  whith  she  had  sung  the  day  be- 
fore." Mme.  Mallinger's  voice  had  al- 
ready deteriorated.  Lucca  was  "spoiled, 
beautiful,  interesting."  Charlotte  Grossi 
was  arrogant.  Niemann  had  "genius, 
power  and  finished  artistry  in  coinblna-  j 
tion  with  authority."  Franz  Betz  was 
"manly,  though  somewhat  inflexible."  : 
That  is  a  mild  -way  of  putting  it.  When 
we  saw  and  heard  him  he  was  a 
stoughton  bottle.  "Auguste  Fricke.  our 
noble  basso."  Did  he  ever  sing  in  tune? 
Due  tribute  is  paid  to  the  "boundless 
goodness,  amiability,  simplicity  and 
wortli"  of  William  I.,  whose  favorite 
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bis  salary  after  the  first  aot." 


apeuui  were  "La  Tamo  Blanche."  "Thr 
■•  '  '•">  — <^3."  •■Th,^  Rarber  of  Seville" 
comic  operas   and  ballct.« 
how  to  express  Interest  In 
:  Fo  b»nutifuUy  that  one  had 
hat  he  realJ.v  car(y|  u  ii.it  ono 
Mirht.  anil  h«  aluay.-^  waked 
.1  tl.ini;  that  f.-\v  trroat 
•1  hoH  to  do.'-  Dcslrec. 
  'J'schalkowsky's  llrslj 

the  linest  woiuan  that  I  h.i\c 
A  1.  on  the  stage."    At  the  con- 


Mrne. 

Lehmann 
in  America 


In  Berlin 
l.ehniann's 

was  1S,500 
I  about  i33V)) 


Mme. 
salary 
marks 
and 


about  II iinsuaranleed  money  for  each 
performance.  She.  thcrafore,  looked 
favorablv  un  the  offer  from  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House.  On  shipboard 
C«pt.  Hellmers  showed  her  special  at- 
tention. Knterine  New  York  harbor 
She  admired  the  Brooklyn  bridi^e.  "It 


lit  iho  pa'aci-  one  had  to  eat  too  is  an  overwhelming  triumph  of  German 
Iv.    ■•Whoever  diil  not  hold  on  to 

.ito.  and  t;las>scs  did  not  have  hisi 

for  tliey  were  gone  before  a  Klass 
.•een  touched  or  a  morsol  tasted 


I  brought  It  about  that  a  whole 
iicr  of  red  wine  .stood  on  the 
,  -   table.  ' 


AT 


Her 
Zenith 


i'^or  many  years  Mme. 
Lehman  was  known  chief- 
ly as  a  lyric  and  a  color- 
atura singer.  When  we 
i<!ard  her  in  Berlin  in  the  early  eijrhtics 
.■^lio  took  such  parts  as  Bertha  in  "The 
Prophet."  At  Bayreuth  in  187G,  as  is 
■.roll  known,  she  took  the  part  of  a 
.'Ihlne  Tnaiden.  Her  recollections  of 
Hayretith  are  especially  readable  We 
.  -e  told  that  Wagner  did  ^not  use  his 
iiiitc  at  table  "sufificiently  in  the  Eng- 
'ish  fashion."  The  use  of  Prench  in  his 
iiousc  was  distasteful  to  him.  although 
l'Yen<h  was  Coslma's  mother  tongue 
I'ld  Liszt  preferred  it  in  conversation. 
'1  T^ti  Wagner  read  aloud  to  a  small 
'fie   from   his  autobiography,  which. 

■  .  ith  Important  omissions,  was  published 
a  few  years  ago.    Mme.  I.,ehmann.  by 

ho  w^y.  speaks  kindly,  sympathetical- 
V  of  Minna  Planer,  Wagner's  first  and 
iiuch  abu.^ed  wife.    Women,  young  aiid 
riM.  coquetted  with  Liszt  at  Wahnfried. 
•Vnd  he  with  them,  but  it  was  dear 
nd  kind   in  the  old   man:   there  was 
jthing  unpleasant  about  it."  Nietzsche 
-  it  in  a  comer,  ecstatic  in  glorification 
f  Wagner.    Niemann's  Siegmund  and 
I  Vogl's  Loke  have  never  been  equalled. 
I    Mme.  Lehmann  tells  at  length  about 
I  her  love  affair  with   Fritz  Brandt,  a 
I  furiously  .iealous  person,  and  this  jeal- 
osy "in  the  purity  of  my  heart,"  she 
lys,  broug-ht  about  estrang'ement.  At 
'  ologne  in  1S77  she   sang   in  Verdi's 
.  :equicm  conducted  by  the  composer. 
I  know  that  he  has  become  ever  great- 

■  r-  for  me  the  longer  T  live,  and  that  to- 
■lay  1  count  him  among  the  grandest 

tid  highest,  and  I  revere  and  love  him 
.s  I  do  them."    Returning  to  Berlin, 
he  found  Minnie  Hauk  unamiable  to- 
ward  all   her  colleagiies.     Yet  Minnie 
i  iught   her  by   her  pinging   a  lesson. 
Then  I  realized  that  ' it  Is  not  in  the 
•  ast  necessary  to  bellow:  that  one  can 
aig  well  with  a  small  voice,  if  it  but 
und  noble;  that  it  is  silly  to  be  led 
.-•ray  by  large  rooms  and  the  strong 
'jioes  of  otliers — merely  for  the  sake  of 
iimpetition  in  power— into  overtraining 
'  c  physical  forces,  and  that  'beautiful' 
■-:nains   'the   beautiful'   under  all  cir- 
jmstances.    even    though    it    may  be 
rcognized  only  by  the  single  individ- 
il."    The  "colossal   art"  of  Adelaide 
:istori  had  a  great  influence  over  Mme. 
i-fhmann.     Rossi   as  Othello  thrilled 
lier.    She  compared  his  I.*ar  with  the 
Lear  of  Edwin  Booth.    "Ros.<;i  was  the 
cloud-storming  hothead:  Booth,  the  re- 
-signed  old  man,  craving  rest;  and  yet 
to  my  eyes  and  feelings  botli  of  these 
monarch."  of  the  stage,   through  their 
art.    fully    discharged    their    debt  to 
.-Shakespeare."  She  has  no  patience  with 
;he  "would-be  realistic  art  of  the  thea- 
-rcs  of  today." 

•loing  to  Jx)ndon  in  18S0.  she  was  dis- 
-ii.^tcd    with    Christine    Nilsson's  un- 
worthy behavior  on  the  stage.  Mignon 
■■■  i.<;  then  NiLssjon's  best  part.  "She  was 
uriwomanly  as  Margarethe  and  as  Klsa 
.ic  comported  himself  like  a  student  in 
l.-uulse."    Trebi.lli's  once  velvety  voice 
1(1  gon"  down  into  a  pure  bass.  r'Cam- 
.nini  was  not  t  nly  admirable  as  Lo- 
•ngrin,  Alfredo  and  Wilhelm  Meister. 
It  he  san^  and  acted  everything  su- 
rbly.    Glassi    was    a    good  baj-itone 
■1  Arditi  an  excellent,  conscientious 
'luctor."    Returning  to  Berlin,  Mme. 


Caniue."  At  matinees  "the  audience 
W,as  serious,  like  lAe  clothes  that  it 
■wore."  frhc  stage  management  did  not 


pleise    her.     "Sometimes    I    swore  in 

pure  O  rman— I  am  aw.are  It  was  not 

ladylike-  but  I  swore  all  the  same  to 

clear  the  air  al)out  me."    Walter  Dam- 

rosch  wa,-;  ".still  very  young."    He  had 

"talent  and  great  audacity."  but  "wa.v 

without  any  maturity."    Seldl  was  "the 

most  talented  and  earnest  of  the  Bay- 
reuth Guild  of  1S76.   He  has  always  been 

to  me  the  best  of  all  Wagner  conduc- 
tors."  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  en. 

chanted   her;   the   lineness  of  his  car 

amazed   her.     Travelling   she   was  led 

to   this   ethnological    reflection:  "The 

unhapp.v    Redskins    liave    been  driven 

away  to  distant  regions,  where,  hiding 

themselves     in     terror     from  every 

stranger,  they  are  likely  to  succumb  en- 
tirely  to   Knglish    brandy."     She  was 

happy  in  New  York,  "where  the  flog- 
ging of  horses  is  forbidden."    -Vt  the 

home  of  Theodore  Havemeyer  "on  spe- 
cial occjisions   meals   were   served  on 

gold  plate  and  wine  was  drunk  costins 

$60  a  bottle."    At  Toronto  an  p.lderh- 

conductor  knew  so  little  about  Mozart's 

scores  that  Afme.  I..ehniann  called  hlra 

in  English  and  in  the  presence  of  Iho 

committe,  a  veritable  ass.    "I  know  that 

it  was  not  ladylike  of  me,  but  I  lelt 

that  I  must  say  it."    She  had  amusing 

experiences  in  1SS5.  1S86,  18S7  and  espe- 
cially in  18S8  at  St.  Louis.  "The  height  of 

Niagara  Falls  is  disappointing  at  the 

first  sight  of  them. 
She  delighted  in  the  peculiar  sense  of 

freedom  at  once  felt  by  ever.v  one  In 

America.    "The  most  elegant  man  does 

not  remain  sitting  In  a  car  if  a  woman 

is  standing:   no  matter  how  poor  she 

may  be.  she  is  always  treated  according 
,  to  what  Is  right.  No  gentleman  smokes 
1  nor  keeps  his  hat  on,  even  in  a  draughty 

lift,'  if  a  woman  is  present.  The  most 
elegant    lady,    moreover,    may    ask  a 

(workman,  or  even  a  beggar,  to  take  her 

home,  or  to  a  carriage  in  case  of  storm 
•  sr  ice,  which   often  comes  suddenly." 

;  Even  little  boys  come  forward  as  pro-   Jiusfum.     The   play  on   that  occasior. 

tectors  of  the  weaker  sex.    "Every  10th  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence."  the  inter- 

I  house  is  a  church  or  chap%i:"    ".Amer-  Preting  conl^■any  being  that  fron;  the 
jica  has  heard  the  best  that  Ita!:rfn  opera  Empire  Theatre.    It  was  intended  that 
and  Italian  drama  have  produced,  and  ^l'"-  William  Se.vmour  should  have  the 
!  It  was  more  spoiled  than  T.-e  were  as  honor  of  ringlnfe-  down  the  curtain,  but 
regards  artistic  matters."  his  duties  kept  him  before  the  audience 

j  There  is  much  about  the  brilliant  at  that  time,  and  it  was  Mr.  Backus  who 
I  Metropolitan  Opera  House  company  of    c^tually  performed  that  service. 


fouiidl>.  Thi;  ]  i;ci>iletlluii  ,1^  .--ucu  ^er- 
forrriunccs  completely  -"polls'  her  taste 
for  that  which  is  .seen  and  heard  today. 
'  The  linal  chapters  are  about  her  lilc 
at  Scharpling  an,1  her  operatic  produc- 
tions at  SalzbuT'-'.  Her  remarks  about 
"Don  Giovanni.  ■  with  its  detailed 
eulogy  of  .Mr.  do  Scgurola's  Leporcllo 
are  valuable. 

Speaking  of  her  concerts  in  this  coun- 
try in  1300  and  1901.  she  s.iys  that  in  spite 
of  all  offers  and  promises,  that  journey 
was  her  |a.-t  across  the  Atlantic. 


The  Quincy  Kilby 

,   .         „      sends  us  the  followlns: 
E'  Y-         M,.    K.    Y.  Backus. 
Backus       who   died   recently  in 
Connecticut  at  the  age  of  62,  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  stock  rom- 

i  pany  at  the  Bosvn  Theatre,  making  his 
first  appe:; ranee  there  on  the  occasion  >>f 
I  Mary  Andtrson's  debut  on  Oct.  15,  1S77. 
when  the  late  E.  J.  Buckley  was  also 
first  seen  here.    Tl.c  play  was  "Evadne". 
]  in  which  .Mr.  Backus  was  on  the  pro- 
,  gram  as  the  First  Courtier,  although  E..t 
,  that  time  he  was  using  only  his  first 
I  initial  and  middle  name.  E.  Y'oung.  He 
I  remained  until  the  slock  company  was 
disbanded  in   1885,  taking  part  in  the 
I  famous  productions  whii  li  save  the  Bos- 
'  t«n  Theatre   its  renown   at  that  tin^e, 
"The  Exiles,"  "Cosette,  "  "The  Voyagers 
ill  Southern  Seas,"  "Michael  Strogofi." 
"The   World."    "Youth, "  "Jalma"  and 
:  "The  Silver  King." 

After  leaving  the  Boston  Theatre  he 
made  hlmseli'  a  notable  name  as  a  stage 
manager,  having  held  tliat  position  at 
the  Empire  Theatre.  New  Y'ork.  for  the 
entire  ten  years  (.if  its  producing  career, 
aimually  visiting  this  city  with  the  sea- 
son's successes.  Later  he  was  stage' 
manager  with  "The  College  Widow" 
during  its  New  York  and  Boston  runs, 
and  was  chosen  by  Henry  W.  Savage  to 
go  to  London  to  produce  the  piece 
there.  He  was  also  seen  here  with  "The 
Right  of  Way,"  "The  Ciicus  Man  "  and' 
"The  Commuters,"  His  last  Ko.ston  ap- 
pearance was  at  the  Cort  Theatre  in 
March  in  .'support  of  Margaret  .An.glin. 

.Mr.  Backus  married  Lillian  Thurgate, 
a  young  English  actress,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  her  in  the  company 
with  him  during  most  of  his  engage- 
ments. Their  charming  home.  Oak  Nest, 
in  the  actors'  colony  at  Sag  Harbor,  is 
well  inown  for  its  beauty  and  for  tlie 
unassuming  hospitality  so  freely  dis- 
pensed there  among  such  neighbors  as 
Robert  JMcson.  William  Courtleigh  and 
A\  illiam  Parnum. 

It  was  Mr.  Backus  who  rang  down 
the    final  .curtain   at    the    old  Boston 


'9W9Z,  when  Mme.  Lehmann  first  be- 


jl  "The   Soldier's  Wed- 

jjjg  ding',"  by  Walter  Mel- 

ville was  produced  at  the 
Theatre    Lyceu.'n  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, Nov,  2.   Mr.  MelvMle  is  the  ingen- 
ious author  of  "The  W'prst  Woman  in 


gan  to  think  favorably  of  a  vegetarian 
diet. 

And  is  there  no  mention  of  Boston? 
O  >es.  In  the  chapter  "America  1S85- 
1SS6,'''  we  read:  "In  Boston,  the  most 
beautiful  and  intellectually  noted  city, 
most  resembline  European  towns,  we  ,,,,„, 
meet  Conductor  Wilhelm  Gericke.  of  the  London."  "The  Girl  Who  .%ost  Her  Char- 
Vienna  Cuurt  Opera,  who  led  the  great  acter,"  "The  Girl  Who  TocVk  the  Wrong 
S>-mphcny  concerts  that  were  the  gift  of  Turning,"  "The  Girl  Who  A  Vrecked  His 

MLr.  Higgir.son.  a  very  rich  and  caiTiest  .  ,,„_,.„    ..t-k^    m  i     ^  •  

mail,  to  the  Bostonians.  He  had  financed  '^°J2^-       Z  %,  ^^"S^K  "^ZV  ^V"'^,  t 

Sid  artistically   promoted  them  for  a  L^/^t^omln  "  "'rh^'''«L   ^^^1  ^ 

decade,  and  later  on  they  had  been  di-  °^                  ',  h          Shop-Soited  Girl" 

recwd  by  Arthur  Nikisch  and  Dr.  Carl  "V^';-^  '^''^•°<3'-a™as.   It  is  a  pleasure 

(sic,  Muck  while  today  they  are  in  their  '^.""^          °"  another  tack.    T.^e  hero 

ullist  development  on  a  sound  business  ;^°'<^'«;'fO"  v  a  Pnvate  but  he  all 

Uis,  ahd  constitute  a  source  of  Intel-  ^^'^  >'l'-"'/«'J^^         humble  village  viaid- 

lectukl  elevation  "  f  '                  "^""^  restores  to  his  s\  ^eet- 

lectual  elevation.  'heart's  grandfather  the  old  homesl'ead 

'Now  wh^n 


The 

Later 


-Mme  Lehmann  did  not  en-  "^'P'"  the  head  of  the  villain.  ^  

herself  at  Bayreuth  in  ^^^^n'^hifaTrnT^o.^finr  lutil-o^f 
She  saw  and  heard  urn  beUeves  in  his  guilt 


jov 

1S9H.  one  saw   ajiu  ueaiu  um  ocueves  in  his  guilt;  nor.  for  the 

Years  onlv  "Wooden  Dolls."  Cosi-  matter  of  that,  on  the  stage,  for  is  not 

ma  thought  she  was  infaHible.    Mme.  the  comic  man  th^rn  to  declare  his  in- 

Lehmann  is  minute  and  bitter  in  her  S,'?r%'Srtho'^nd  ol'X  ^"^^"^henV'^/s 
criticism.    Cosima,  during  the  first  re-  *  ^' 


hearsals  of  the  'Ring'  even  laid  impor- 
n  thought  of  horsew'hippins  an  I  t*°*^  questions  before  her  son  Siegfried— 


..  i] 

ho  had  allowed  an  outrageous  '  who  was  only  six  years  old  about  18T0, 

1  <i  ^'L^'^^^l^''  *°        ^■""i  '  and  who  was  seldom  at  th-j  rehearsals- 

iva.    tohe  called  on  hmi  and  boxed  i  ^     c-    .     j,  ^ 

ears.  In  18^;.  at  Vienna,  she  met  |-'^>''"S-  "^  ou  remember  Siegfried,  do  you 
■  A  estracrtUnar%-  and  uglv  woman  1  that  it  was  done  this  way  m  1876? 
irle  Wilt.  "WTiat  she  gave  as  a  I  Whereupon  Siegfried  always  replied.  'I 
i?er  is  'iniqur.  in  the  history  of  the  !  believe  you  are  right,  mamma.'  I  was 


torn  to  pieces  by  wild  bridesmaids.  "The 
dog  was  the  success  of  the  evening. 
•  •  •  There  never  was  such  a  .Sir  Ora- 
cle When  he  opened  his  mouth— and  it 
was  rareb'  closed— the  remainder  of  the 
?ompany  might  a.s  well  have  been  non- 
existent. With  heroic  perserverancc 
they  continued  to  speak  their  line.s.  only, 
however,  to  find  their  voices  drowned  b>- 
Towser's  thundf  rous  barks.    His  really 


11^'      At  Ai:ic-la-Chapelle, 
clow  thus  Introduced  him- 
do  \ou  do,  Fraulein  I.«h- 
I  II.    1  i>now  ^.^ar  sister  and  esteem 
.-  highly:  :  do  not  know  you.  and  can- 
I   t  yet  teli  whether  I  shall  esteem  you 
likewise:" 

She  was  not  happy  in  Bayreuth  when 
"Pat-^ifal"  W.1.S  produced.  Materna  sang 
Kuii  i-  's  music,  "more  naturally."  The- 
rp.=c     .\talfnn    "more    artisticallj-.  but. 
■mf      ;nately,  also  affectedly."  She  was 
ii.-.  .    Muted  n  the  flower  maidens.  "I 
XV ..s  cisturberj   by  the  girls  and  the 'r 
ontintial  embraces  of  Parsifal,  and  the 
i«  brown  legs  that  did  not  have  the  ro- 
-.ntesr.    i-csemb!ance    to    flowers,  and 
"  hi«  h    detracted    from    Kundry    as  a 
'iman  figure.    No,  that  'was  not  my 
one,   not  my  ideal  representation  of 

•  I."  '  ■  I  when  she  sang  in  "Tris- 
'.s  -whispered'  to  me.  after 
•    t''at  he  would  not  ;-]r\s 


I  very  oftep  compelled  to  observe  that  it    j,ig  chan  :e  came  in  the  dance  of  the 


I  had  not  been  so."    '-Many  roads  lead  to 
Rome,  but  to  the  Bayreuth  of  today  only 
one,  tiiat  of  slavish  subjection."  But 
Mme.  Lehmann  had  her  revenge.  She 
added  10.000  marks    to    her  Bayreuth 
honorarium  and  telegraphed  Mme.  Wag-  ; 
ner  that  she  had  founded  a  free  bed  for 
poor,  ill  musicians,  and  thus  fulfilled  the 
'Master's'  wish  which  Cosima  had  found  ' 
H'lmpossibie  to  carry  out  1 
In  1S3T.  singing  at  the  Berlin  Opera; 
House,    si.e    took    intense   pleajiure    iu  j 
■seeing  KelLv  Weingartner,  the  idealist,  j 
conducting  the  opera:  "the  happiness  ofj, 
a    self-chosen    calling    beamed    in    Iiis ; 
face."    Maurcl  de'.ishted  her  in  lS98-99j 
when  they  were  together  in  the  Metro-  ■ 
politan  Opera  Hous»  •  ompany.    "I  shall : 
never  forget  the.  peri  rirmance  of  'Faust' 
with  Jean. .  i^::ouard.  and  Emma  Kames. 
nor  the  quartc.  that  can.  perhaps,  never 
a^ain  be  heard  in  such  vocal  beaut.v 
and  t-erfection  of  singing"  C^aurcl's 


third  act,  designed  to  celebrate  the  ap 
proaching  nuptials  of  hero  and  heroine. 
In  that  he  fairly  surpassed  himself. 
With  assumed  ferocity  he  attacked  his 
master's  trousers,  playing  the  part  of 
'hold-fast'  to  such  effect  that  before 
the  end  came  the  stage  was  strewn  with 
decimated  fragments.  I'lidoubtedly  it 
was  To"n'ser's  night  out." 

Mr.  J.  Bannister  Howard  writes  to 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  saying 
that  the  theatrical  and  music  hall 
worlds  are  engaged  in  a  terrible  strug- 
gle to  rnak<i  both  ends  meet  and  keep 
the  people  i  tnployed.  "Migiit  1  suggest 
that  a  redui  tion  of  35  per  ci.nt.  in  sal- 
aries all  round  would  be  fair  and  equit- 
able, perhaps  excepting  artists  earning 
under  £5  per  week.  Falling  this,  would  it 
not  be  a  good  idea  to  appoint  .i  board  of 
arbitration,  consisting  of  m--  i  who  un- 
dcrstajid  our  business,  and  v  ould  use 
a  little  c-omriion  sense  to  settic  matters 
in  an  amicabic  manner." 


Japanese  piay.s'^ltii  .Japa/ 
and  prettily  Japjmcsc  scci  . 
produced  at  the  Ambassado.-'s  'liu:,i\,<-. 
London,  on  Nov.  2.  The  Dally  Tele- 
. graph  said:  "It  was  altogether  a  quaint 
I  and  pleasant  entertainment,  and  Ma- 
dame Hanako.  the  star  of  the  occasion, 
proved  herself  equipped  with  nunior  and 
charm  and  versatility.  There  i.s  no  oc- 
casion to  make  comparisons  with  an- 
other actress  whose  name  'nevllabl.v 
comes  to  the  mind  when  wc  .speak  of 
Japanese  players — Madame  .Sada  Vakko. 
Madame  llanako.  who  is  daintil;.  dimin- 
utive, was  seen  both  in  pathet:c  iraged.v 
and  comedy.  The  letter  Is,  wc  think, 
her  true  metier,  but  in  the  graver  mode 
her  work  was  human  and  appealing. 
The  tragedy  was  called  'Ki-Musume.' 
which  means,  wo  are  informed,  a  .lap- 
anese  virgin.  Its  plot  had  s>)Mie  like- 
ness to  a  piece  of  folklore.  Okikii,  tlie 
heroine,  was  chosen  to  play  a  part  In 
a  dedicatory  service  b.v  reason  of  her 
purity.  The  wicked  f{|ilow  whose  vio- 
lent advances  she  i-efused  contrived, 
with  his  friend's  aid.  a  trick  to  defame 
her.  The  noble  Okiku.  unable  to  bear 
the  breath  of  shame,  then  stubbed  her- 
self, and  her  true  lover  arrived  In  time 
to  punish  the  trickster,  and  let  her 
die  in  his  arms.  Madame  Hanako 
played  the  girl's  naivete  witli  a  cap- 
tivating delicacy  and  the  bewilderment 
passing  Into  distress  when  she  begins 
to  discover  herself  put  to  shame  was 
supremely  natural  and  affecting. 

The  death  had  a  painful  force  almost 
too  realistic.  Besides  all  this,  there 
was  on  the  way  opportunity  for  Madame 
Hanako  to  give  us  .some  quaint  music 
on  a  Japanese  instrument  of  the  zither 
speoies.  and  a  pretty  piece  of  danc- 
ing. We  had  also  a  noble  combat  with 
two-hanjed  swords  and  some  stirring 
jiu-jitsu  by  Mr.  Y'cji  and  Mr.  Kichioske. 

In  the  comedy,  which  had  a  merely 
English     title.     "Mistaken  Identity." 
Madame  Hanako  was  seen  as  a  servant 
dressing  up  in  her  mistress's  jewels, 
clothes  and  cosmetics,  and  very  funny 
she  'was.    To  sec  her  struggling  with  a 
bundle  much  larger  than  herself  was 
delightful.     To   watch  her  tlrin.g  her 
hair,  painting  her  face.  and.  best  of 
all.  trying  to  powder  the  back  of  her 
neck,  was  quite  irresistibly  ludicrous. 
Her  ingenuity  and  her  sense  of  fun  are 
capital.    Every  look  and  every  gesturc 
tells.    She  has  the  right  comic  spirit,  so 
that  though  she  may  be  merely  chat- 
tering 19  to  the  dozen,  and  in  monotone, 
in  a  language  you  don't  understand,  she 
)  compels  you  to  laugh  at  her.  The  essen- 
I  tial  fun  of  the  character  lives  vivacious- 
I  ly.    It  siiould  be  added  that  merely  as 
;  a  pretty  spectacle  the  two  plays  a'e 
well  worth  seeing.    Besides  man.v  amaz- 
ing  kimonos    you    behold   scenery  in 
'  which    the    most    guileless  simplicity 
produces  effects  perfectly  fascinating. 


Notes 
About 
Music 

don:  "It 


IS, 


Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  con- 
tinues to  be  sane  in  his  re- 
marks about  the  present 
condition  of  music  in  Lon- 
then.  pretty  obvious  tiiat 
some  one  other  than  the  practical  mu- 
sician must  be  called  in  to  help  the 
■practical'  musician  now  in  the  hour 
of  his  trial.  There  is  only  one  'person' 
who  can  step  in  adequately,  and  he  is 
that  great  institution  the  'British  pub- 
lic' It  is  the  help  that  is  required,  the 
actual  means  of  subsistence  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  and  so  I  venture  to 
think  we  need  not  to  quarrel  about  who 
wrote  the  music  that  the  public  at  pres- 
ent will  listen  to.  but  try  to  discover 
what  that  music  is  that  they  will  listen 
to  and  pay  to  hear.  How  otherwise 
can  tlie  giving  of  concerts  be  anything 
eise  but  a  lamentable  failure?  Of  what 
use  to  give  concerts  to  what  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  on  a  famous  occasion  called 
'a  beggarly  row  of  empty  benches'? 
Tou  say  that  the  giving  of  concerts  pro- 
vides fees  for  those  taking  part  in  tt.t m. 
Who,  may  I  ask.  is  going  for  an.v  length 
of  time  to  provide  tnose  fees  if  the  pub- 
lic fail  to  put  in  an  appearance?  Think 
it  out,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is 
no  question  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say, 
that  such  concerts  as  the  piuck.v  are 
about  to  give  in  thig  a%vful  winter  must 
ba  given  of  music  of  the  most  beautiful 
cliaracter  and  worth  that  surely  has 
not  yet  lost  its  power  of  attraction, 
and  really  just  now  it  does  not  signify 
whether  its  ctmposer  came  from  or 
wrote  it  in  Moscow  or  Mile-end,  Paris  or 
Plumstead,  or  cL-cwhere  in  the  wide 
world.  For  the  moment  do  let  us  realize 
tliat  it  is  the  music  that  is  the  thing, 
not  the  blrtiiplace  of  the  composer."  ^ 

This  quotation  from  Sir  Charles  Stan 
ford's  "Pages  from  an  Unwritten  Diar; 
— remarks    about    Leipslc'.s    where  h 
studied  i.i  the  cariy  seventies — is  now 
timely.    He  compares  the  new  Leipsic 
with  the  town  he  knew  as  a  student : 
"The  impulse  to  back,  mutilate,  and  e\  en 
exterminate  every   historical  l.indmark 
seems  to  have  seized  the  rulers  of  the 
io^-a    •     •    *    the  Rathaus  was  only 
saved  by  a  miracle.  »   •  •  The  Thomas- 
Schule,  home  of  Bach  and  his  successors  .. 
in  the  Cantorship.   a  no'ole  old   house  J 
"    •    "    is  razed  to  the  ground.  The  un-  | 
iquc  I'  :,>jiSTjlar  Pleissenburg.   nitli   it.s  ' 
knife-liUe  glacis,  has  shared  the  same 
'r        The    old    Ge^andhaus    is  gone 
'as  two  churches  are  restored  be- 
.11..!    recognition.    «   •   »    In  place  of 
these  deeply  interesting  and  pictures,, 
monuments  of  their  forefathers'  t:'ste. 
blocks  of   Araerico-Paristan  flats   •  .ive 
sprung  up  liKe  mushrooms.  So  mui.li  for 
the  reverence  of  modem  Gcrmanj'.  .\nd 
the   Ijclpalcera  had   no  excuse.  Thc-e 


•I 


pleulj'  oi.   nHHii         Uio  0:iLsidP.  of 
rins   of   boulevards.   *  »  "  Kven 
house  where  Wagner  was  bom  has 
i  n  pulled  down,  without  any  appar- 
t  necessity." 

■,r   Charles  had    this   to   say  about 
a^ner   whom  he  saw  at  Bayreuth  in 
ii°    -l  regretted  seeing  him   in  the 
I'sli      The  music  was   the   mu.sio  of 
kyll    but  the  face  was  the  tace  of 
'vdc  '  Whatever  magnetism  there  was 
r  the  man,  his  physiognomy  did  its  j 
•stto  coun'-eracc.    The  brow  and  bead  | 
ere  most  impressive,  the  mouth  and 
hin  equally  repulsive.    Together  they  i 
nado  a  most   curious  combination  of 
enius   and  '  meanness,   which  exactly 
orrespondcd  to    the   Wagner    of  the 
Aszt  lettei-3  i\r<C   the  autobiography, 
vnd  here  is  anotiaer  extract  aboutWag- 
ler-    "Geortje  Henry  L/Cwes  and  George 
•'Hot   *   *   *   l3oth  spoke  to  me  of  this 
•urious  lack  of  persona)  attraction,  at 
my  rate  to  a  casual  vi-sitor.  George 
•:ilot  said  tj  me  of  the  Wagners:  "She 
s  a  genius;  he  is  an  epif.ier  -a  very  cu- 
ilous  and  interesting  summing  up  ol 


llardclofs    "Youi-  ' Heart"    and    Krio  1."            '  '--nK^^y,  he  :=au' 

;ites's  "Marry.  Me,  Nancy,  tio/'  "lasscih  ^            >'  sorry  for  nol  1:,           ,    ,  -m 

is  effei'tivc  in  a  familiar  way.  tho  ine-  ||ii.u,)e  winch  admits  of  shoiu  ,mi.i.  Why 

Iodic  line  conventional    in    curve,  the  3  does  net  -Woodrow"  admit  of  being 

hai-moni'j  treatment  set  out  according  ,  .shortened  as  well  as  other  forenames? 

to  a  well  established  formula,  and  U  one  Whafs   the  matter  with   "Wood"  for 

could  he  regarded  as  being  more  indhad-  ,  short?  I  don't  see  why  it  is  not  .lust  ns 

ual  than  another   it  is  possibly  'Har-  :i  legitimate  to  drop  the  .second  syIIabJ<'  of 

.    ...  't  lli.a       1*  n  T- A  vm  «ft  A       •  •  xXT*  A^yl  HiAwr            nwtfl  ♦lints 


>er  'impressions  which  quite  supported  |  ^^j^^    steinbacsfa.     She  sang 


own 


distant  view  of  this  compo»it« 


ri'*\taorclinary, 

A.  H.  Sidgwick  is  the  author  of  "The ' 
romenade  Ticket,"  published  by  Ar- 
lOld,  London.  A  rich  uncle  subscribes 
3v  a  Promenade  conceit  ticket.  AVhen 
le  does  not  use  it  he  lends  it  to  his ; 
lephew.  who,  in  turn,  lends  it  to  others. 
?he  ticket  was  used  by  Henry,  a  lover 
f  the  moderns;  Rhoda,  who  "adores" 
Jrahms:  Flavia,  expert  in  folk  songs; 
I.  Thos.  Lane,  a  butler  of  no  musical 


vest.' 

Dr.  Paul  Ertel  has  at  last  condpletea 
an  opera  in  three  acts,  based  on  the 
Gudrun  Saga,  He  has  been  at  -vaclC 
on  it  for  several  years. 

Beethoven's  "Eroica"  Symphony  -was 
recently  performed  in  Berlin  six  times  in 
3S  hours.  The  conductors  were  Kichaird 
Strauss.  Siegmund  von  Hausegger  and 
Fritz  Steinbach. 

.\  reviewer  of  Mme.  .Tulia  Gulp's  ee- 
cent  son'g  recital  in  Berlin  was  de- 
lighted by  her  interpretation  of  li^it. 
ga>.  roguish  songs,  but  he  found  hisr 
unable  to  interpret  music  of  a  defp 
emotional  quality,  although  he  wondered 
at  her  technical  skill  (especially  her 
control  of  breath),  and  her  mastcr.v 
over  nuances. 
Mmc.  Lilli  Ijchmann  was  the  soloist  at 
philharmonic  concert  led  in  Berlta  by 
"Ocean, 

thou  mighty  monster,"  and  the  great 
air  in  "Pidillo."  She  is  now  in  her  flBth 
year.  The  date  "1842"  given  as  her 
birth  year  in  Riemajin's  "Musik  l*ai- 
kon"  is  erroneous. 


Mr. 


E,  H.  Cutler  in  The  Herald  4)f 


Nov.  19  said  that  "rhinoceri"  should  not 
be  the  plural  of  rhinocerosr  in  spite  of  I 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  some  others.  "Such 
a  form  has  no  justification.   *  *  *  Why 
not  pluralize  it  as  an  English  word. 


rcjudices,  aiid  others.  The  book  is 
omposed  of  the  views  of  these  persons 
n  the  music  played  at  Promenade  con- 
erts  in  any  season.  "On  the  whole  it 
;  an  Interesting  if  rather  priggish  af-  i 
ilr.    s    *    *    There  is  much  to  be  said  |  rhinoceroses?" 

or  that  rather  vulgar  fellow  R.  XTnfortunately  there  are  many  words 
Jarrison.' one  of  the  'authors,'  who  was  En-lish  language  that  have  no 

'  thing  if  not  direct.    Such  criticism  as  "     ,  . 

,  based  on  a  hearing  of  the  'Mid- j  justification;  but  let  us  look  at  tne  ca.se 
.liner  Night's  Dream'  music,  is  sound  of  our  old  friend,  the  rhinoceros.  Since 
:id  unusual:  'It  seems  to  me  that  imi- |  the  14th  century  he  has  had  these  piu- 
ltin«  the  donkey-noise  is  all  right,  aslrals:    Rhinoceros,   rhinocerons,^  rhinoc 
.  joke,  which  it  is  not  in  the  case  of  erontes,  rhinoceroes,  rhinocero  s,  rhin 


jok 

Vagner  and  the  birds.  I  argued  with 
Sill  about  it  afterwards;  he  said  all 
lusic  was  really  like  things,  e.g.,  the 
liry  part  was  like  the  fairies,  just  as 
je  donkey  part  was  like  the  donkey, 
lut  he  couldn't  see  that  although  thei 
ne  may  suggest  fairies,  it  isn't  like 
10  actual  noise  fairies  make,  or  would 
take  if  there  were  any,  any  more  thanl 
16  tunc  in  the  'Eroica'  Symphony  is 
ke  the  noise  a  hero  would  make  ac- 
lally." 

It  is  said  that  Raoul  Gunzbourg,  a 
ussian  subject  and  musical  director  of 
le  Casino  Opera  House  at  Monte  Carlo, 
ishes  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Raoul 
unzgrad. 

The  late  Bishop  Wilkinson  encoun- 
red   many  difficulties  in  translating 


oceri,  rhinoceroses,  rhinocerotes.  Dr. 
Richard  Kirwan  in  his  "Geological  Es- 
says" (1799).  preferred  "rhinoceri." 

We  like  the  plural  form  that  is  mo.st 
terrible  to  the  ear,  and  to  us  that  form 
is  '  rhinosceroses."  (So  in  speaking  of 
a  bulldog  or  mastiff,  the  old  form 
"dogge"  should  be  used.)  For  al-  , 
though  Mr.  Thomas  Heywood  says  that 
the  rhinoceros  is  to  anhnnls  that  feed 
on  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  field— 
"harmless  and  gentle,  ready  to  succor 
them,  when  they  be  in  any  way  dis- 
tressed," the  rhinosceros  is  a  fearsome 
beast.  "He  llleth  that  horn  of  his 
against  hard  stones,  making  it  sharpe 
against  he  should  fight;  and  in  his  con- 
flict with  the  Elephant  he  layes  princi- 
pally rft   his  belly,   knowing  it   to  _he 


the    forenaifie    "Woodrow,"   and  thus 
shorten  it  to  "Wood"  as  to  drop  the  sec- 
ond syllable  of  the  forename  "Philip" 
and  thus  shorten  it  to  "I^hil."  or  in  the 
same  way  to  shorten  "Albert"  to  "Al."  ' 
"Thomas"  to  "Tom,"  "Peter"  to  "Peet,"  i 
"Robert"  to  "Rob"  (or  "Bob"),  "William"  i 
to  "Will"  (or  "Bill"),  "Calvin"  to  "Cal,"  j 
"Daniel"  to  "Dan,"  "Edward"  or  "Ed-  I 
win"  to  "Ed,"  "Franklin"  to  'Trank," 
"Gilbert"  to  "Gil,"  "Henrj"  to  "Hen,"  j 
".Jacob  '  to  "Jake,"  "Joseph"  to  "Jo,"'  i 
"Marshall"  to  "Marsh,"  "Stephen"  to- 
"Steve,"  etc.    I  suggest  that,  when  the 
negroes  next  send  a  delegation  to  the 
President  to  protest  against  the  segre- 
gation of  white  and  colored  emploj'es  in 
the  executive  departments  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  .members  of  the  ■ 
delegation  endeavor  to  get  into  his  good 
graces  by  familiarly  addressing  him  as 
"Wood  Wilson,"  or  as  "Wood"  alone. 
Boston.  X. 
Mr.   Lincolir-was  known  as  "Abe"; 
Mr.    A,rthur  as  "Cliet."     We  doubt  If 
either  one   of  the  Adamses  was  ever 
called  "Jack  "  by  an  office  seeker.  Mr. 
Van    BiJren   was   familiarly   known  as 
"Van,"  sometimes  "Little  Van."  Gen. 
Taylor,  of  course,  was  "Old  Zach."  It 
all  deperfds  on  the  man.    Did  any  one 
at   Washington   ever   speak   of  "Dan" 
Webster  or  "Jack"  Calhoun?    But  the 
boy  m  the  street  knows  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  "Teddy."  ♦ 

There  are  persons  most  amiably  in- 
clined who  out  of  pure  good  fellowship  ■ 
are  too  familiar  with  the  first  names  ! 
of   men   with  whom   they  are  ;iot  on 
intimate   terms.     Introduced    o*n   Mon-  i 
day  they  will   "Bill"   or  "Jim"    it  on  1 
Tuesday,     They   were   speaking   about : 
this-  at  the  Porphyry.    "Tes,"  said  Mr.  ' 
Johnson,    "when   Bullerton    arrives  in 
heaven  he'll  go  up  to  the  Lord,  slap 
hirn^^  the  back  and  call  him  'George,'  " 

In  Distress. 

There  are  some  pleasant  anecdotes  in 
Sir  Charles  Stanford's  "Pages  from  an 
Unwritten  Diary."  One  is  about  an  ex- 
amination for  a  University  Degree.  "Ft 

was  a  classical  paper,  and  W  f  as  he 

came  out,  met  me  on  t!)c  steps  holding  a 
slip  of  paper,  which,  after  careful  ma- 
noeuvring, his  neighbor  had,  when  the 
proctor  was  on  Another  scent,  pushed 
over  to  him.  On  it  was  written  these 
agonized  words:  'I  have  a  wife  and  six 
children.  For  God's  sake  tell  me  the 
English  of  etiam.'  "' 


Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern"  into  the  |,  ,j,o,.g  tender  than  the  rest.    He  is  full 

as  long  as  he,  his  legs  are  much  shorter, 
and  of  the    bo;:  colour." 

Mr.  John  Evel>ni  saw  in  1684  the  first 
rhinosceros  brought  into  &igland.  "She 
belonged  to  some  East  India  merchants, 
and  was  sold  (as  I  remember)  for  about 
£2000," 


ulu  tongue,  but  his  task  was  not  so 
lad  as  that  of  a  missionary  who  at- 
■mpted  to  render  "Sankey"  into  Con- 
olese.    Among  primitive  peoples  many 
ords  Shave  double  meanings,  and  the 
-ansla  or  mai-velled  at  the  heartiness 
Ith      ich  the  natives  sang  "'Wonderful 
t'ordsiit  Life"  until  he  disco'^ered  that 
v  a  slip  in  tran.^lation  he  had  made  it 
'•■nderful   Words   of   Stomach."  To 
'tier  well  known  hyrhn,  "Lord,  Dis- 
■  lis  with  Thy  Blessing."  the  people 
lied  111  have  a  strange  aversion.  At 
'  he  thought  tliey  enjo.ved  the  ser- 
so  much   that  they  regretted  its 
-e.    .\fter  a  while  he  found  that  his 
.ion    had    altered    the    meaning  to 
Mid,   lilck  us  out  softly!"  —  London 
y  Chronicle. 

■V,-  music  in  London;    Cyril  Scott's 
ritoin's  War   March."    played   at  a 
minade  concert  Oct.  '2S,  is  "frankly 
[jiece  d'occasion,  and  a  slight  one  at 
iftt,  in  which  certain  fami.liar  melodies 
briefly  treated  in  Mr.  Scott's  char- 
Aeristic    style."     Algernon    Ashton's  I 
Three    Scottish    Dances."    written    20  ' 
jars  ago  as  piano  duets,  but  recently  i 
chestrated,   were  played  on  Oct.   24.  i 
fhey  proved  a  little  long-winded  and  a  | 
.tie   ponderous,    though    each   of  the 
re©  had  its  bright  moments." 
Dr.  Ethel  Smyth  has  written  for  the 
li.server  a  "critical  eulogy"  of  "It's  a 
ng.  long  way  to  Tipperary." 
The  London   Daily  Chronicle  states 
at    Mr.    Fritz   Kreisler   a   year  ago 
jught  of  qualifying  for  naturalization  : 

a  British  subject. 
Mr.  G,  H,  Clutsam  wrote  the  follow- 
letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph:  "Will  | 
Joseph  Holbrooke  carry  his  argu-  i 
;nt  in  today's  Dail,y  Telegraph  to  a  | 
5lcal  conclusion,  and  withdraw  all; 
Jpse  passages  from  his  own  works  that  : 
blushingly  reveal  his  profound  study  i 
d  appreciation  of  the  German  musical  I 

especially  in  its  most  recent  de- 
lopments?     With  the  full  admission  i 
t   of   recent   years   there   .has   only  j 
n    one    German    musician    strong ;  . 
lugh  to  uphold  the  assertion',  the  in-  I  ' 
incc  of  the  Teuton  has  been  para-  [ 
unt  in  the  development  of  our  own } 
sic,  both  academic  and  independent, 
is  not  to  be  wiped  away  with  a 
ok(!  of  a,  pen  or  any  other  ungenerous 
ial.     Unless   he  can  do   Ihis  satis- 
torily,  I  am  afraid  my  sentiments 
Kt  remain  with  your  esteemed  critic  | 
Dr.  Vaughan  Williams,"  ! 
imc  new  songs  were  sung  'n  London 
ic.it  halla  last   month;    Teresa  del 
KO  .)     "Harvest."     Liza    I-ehmann's ! 

lloiii     i!    Farewell,"  Guy] 


Their  Beards.  ' 

No  wonder  that  certain  pliysicians  1 
and  surgeons  wish  to  preserve  their  : 
whiskerage.  We  remember  the  time 
when  a  physician  without  a  beard  did  . 
not  excite  confidence,  even  if  he  did 
not  arouse  suspicion.  The  first  care  of 
a  young  sawbones  was  to  raise  a  beard. 
A  luxurious  one  was  considered  ,an  aid 
to  the  acquirement  of  a  lucrative  bed- 
side manner.  A  visiting  patient  was 
impressed  by  a  stiff  or  flowing  beard: 
experience,  wisdom,  secrecy,  deep  in- 
terest, superhuman  skill  nested  therein. 
The  beard  of  our  old  family  doctor- 
he  told  anecdotes  about  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  whom  he  had  met  in  London- 
was  streaked  with  gray,  and  he  was 
therefore  the  wiser.  It  smelled  of  snuff 
and  saving  drugs.  The  sick  man  clung 
to  it  as  the  man  overboard  to  a  plank 
or  hencoop.  Not  every  physician  has 
a  resolute  face.  Why  should  not  the 
man  with  a  chin  like  a  poached  egg  be 
allowed  to  disguise  the  weakness?  Why 
should  anyone  be  obliged  to  disclose 
his  weak  mouth  or  stingy  lips? 

A  Saint's  Day. 

Today  is  the  festival  of  St.  Clement, 
of  whom  many  strange  tales  are  told. 
When  he  was  only  a  sovereign  philoso- 
pher, before  his  conversion,  he  thought 
to  stump  Barnabas  preaching  in  "Rome 
with  this  hard  question:    "What  is  the 
cnu3e  that  the  gnat,  which  is  a  little 
bfast,  hath  six  feet  and  two  wings,  and 
an   elephant,   which  is  a   .great  beast,  | 
hath    but    four   feet    and    no    wings?"  ! 
The  reply  of  Barnabas  and  Clement's 
sunirising  adventures  on  the  sea  and  on 
land  are  to  be  found  In  "The  Golden  ! 
Legend"  of  J.  de  Voraglne,  as  Englished 
bv  Caxton, 

Hatter.s — even  the  mad  hatter — should 
observe  this  day,  for  the  feet  of  Clement, 
fleeing  from  persecution,  were  blistered. 
?io  tliat  he  put  wool  between  his  solec 
and  his  sandals.  As  he  journeyed  on, 
the  wool  assumed  a  uniformly  cipmpact 
substance,  which  we  know  as  felt. 
When  he  settled  in  Rome  he  improved 
his  discovery. 


FIRST  PENSION 
FlIND  CONCERT 

The  first  of  the  two  annual  concerts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphofly 
Orchestra  Pension  Fund  was  given  yes- 
terday aftefeoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  program,  as  several  times  in  pre- 
^-ious  years,  was  made  up  of  overtures 
and  preludes  from  the  music  dramas  of 
Wagner.  It  has  come  to  be  well  under- 
stood in  Boston  that  Dr.  Muck,  the  con- 
ductor, holds  that  these  works,  if  per- 
formed at  all  outside  the  opera  house, 
should  be  reserved  for  some  special 
occasion,  such  as  is  afforded  by  these 
semi-annual  concerts. 

The  audience  yesterday  was  large  and 
warmly  responsive.    Many  were  present 
who  hear  the  orchestra  only  at  intervals, 
!  but  far  the  greater  number  were  regu- 
lar Svmphony  attendants  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  hear 
ihe   orchestra  in   a   Wagner  program. 
Ulhoush  the  Pension  Institution,  estao- 
Ushed  in  1903,  has  a  system  of  graded 
dues  and  initiation  fees    these  concerts 
file  chief  source  of  income.  'Ihe 
uLbli-'  profits  from  the  stable  relations 
puLiii  v.„i„_    tv,o    nlavers  to 


which  the  fund  helps  the  players  to 
maintain  with  the  orchestra,  and  the 
enthusiasm  yesterday  was  both  a  trib- 
ute to  the  quality  of  the  performance 
and  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  th« 

"^T^e' n'umbers  were  arranged  in  chron- 
ological sequence,  beginning  with  (hf 
overture  to  "Rienzi,"  and  contmuin? 
witl.  the  overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man "  and  the  prelude  and  bacchanalf 
froni  "Tannhaeuser,"  using  the  Pant 
version  This  ended  the  first  part,  and 
tiic  conductor  called  the  entire  orchestra 
to  their  feet  to  acknowledge  tl-e  ap- 

^^In^Uie  second  part  were  the  prelude 
to  "Lohengrin,"  the  prelude  to  "Tl'€ 
Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg,"  the  pre- 
lude to  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  the  Sieg- 
fried funeral  music  from  the  "Dusk  ol 
the  Gods"  (the  third  day  of  "The  Ring 
of  the  Nibelungs").  and  the  prelude  tc 

•■D<ir=.i.fa.l." 


i[  "Woody,  Old  Top!" 

jjAs  the  World  Wags: 
i    In  President  Wilson's  address  on  the 
ilUh  Inst,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
'  to  Gen.  Philip  Kearny  at  the  Arlington 


PEOPIl'S  CONCERT 
IN  BOSTON  THEATRE 


Miss  Tina  Lerner  at  the  Piano- 
Swedish  Society,  Har- 
mon!, Sings. 


The  third  concert  for  the  people  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bostbn  Music  School  Settlement, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon.  Mies 
Tina  Lerner,  pianist,  played  pieces  by 
Mozart,  Bach,  Weber,  Chopin  and  Liszt. 
She  was  assisted  by  the,  Swedish  Sing- 
ing Society  Harmoni,  Gustaf  Sundeiius, 
conductor. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Miss  Lerner. 
Her  delightful  touch  and  purity  of  tone, 
the  polished  elegance  of  her  execution, 
constantly  excite  the  listener's  admira- 
tion. She  does  not  treat  the  piano 
roughly,  but,  at  her  will,  it  is  communi- 
cative, eloquent. 

Yesterday  she  played  with  rare  beauty 
of  tone  and  fluent  technic,  with  a  poise 
and  command  of  herself  which  was  not 
merely  self-restraint.  The  dignified  and 
noble,  the  beautiful  and  poetic  in  music 
appeal  to  her.  Her  force  is  never  mean- 
luglcss;  never  the  vulgax  dlsplax  of  P.l- 

anistic  strength  at  the  expense  of  inter- 
pretation. Among  the  pianist's  most 
effective  numbers  were  Chopin's  Ballade 
in  G  minor  and  the  Etudes,  Op.  25,  No. 
2  and  No.  9. 

The  Swedish  Singing  Society,  trained 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  Sundeiius,  sang  In 
Swedish  songs  of  patriotism,  love  and 
spring.  Tlien  there  were  Swedish  folk- 
songs, besides  "Annie  Laurie,"  and  Dud- 
ley Buck's  "In  Absence,"  sung  in  Eng- 
lish. 

There  was  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience. 

The  next  concert  will  be  on  Dec,  S, 
when  Mme.  Gerville- Reach e  and  the 
Hoffmann  String  Quartet  will  appear. 


CONCERT  FOR 

BELGIAN  FUND 

Nearly  $500  was  netted  for  the  Bel-  ' 
gian  relief  fund  at  the  concert  of  the  I 
professional  musicians  of  Greater  Bos-  I 
ton  in  the  Plymouth  Theatre  yesterday  i 
afternoon.  Over  1000  tickets  were  sold! 
and  both  orchestra  and  balcony  were  i 
well  filled  by  an  appreciative  audience 
that  at  times  became  enthusiastic. 

The  program  opened  and  closed  with 
Miss  Dai  Buell  at  the  piano, 

Mrs.  Norman  Marshall  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  Mrs.  Harry  Burrage  sang 
three  selections  that  touched  a  respon-  I 
sive  chord  in  the  audience.  Her  nura-  I 
bers  were:  "Mirage"  by  Lehman, 
"Love  Me  if  I  Live,"  by  Foote  and  "My 
Love's  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose,'  by  Hen- 
schel.  Miss  Nina  PTetcher,  violinst, 
with  John  Craig  Kelly  at  the  piano, 
followed  with  "Legende"  by  Wienla- 
wski,  "Andantina  Mertini,"  by  Kreisler 
and  "Llebes  Freud"  by  the  same  com- 
poser.   She  gave  two  encore  numbers. 

Louis  Schalk  gave  three  vocal  selec- 
tions. Miss  Gladys  Cooper  acconjpanying 
on  the  piano.  His  singing  of  "Indian 
Summer"  by  Cadman  was  especially 
well  receive^.  Miss  Margaret  Harding 
sang  the  "Morning  Hymn,''  by  Hen- 
schel.    Miss  Lillian  West  played  for  her. 

The  services  of  all  the  participants  in 
the  concert  were  donated  for  the  Bel- 
gian cause  and  the  program  was  ar- 
ranged on  short  notice.  Mme.  Justirje 
Amyi-ault  was  in  charge  of  the  affair 
and  a  number  of  prominent  women  'sver© 
patronesses. 


MISS  ANGLIN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "Lady 
Windermere  s  Fan,"  a  play  in  four  acts, 
by  Oscar  Wilde.  Cast: 

I^dy  Windermere  Florence  Carpenter 

■rhf  T>i»ehes3  of  Berwick  

rne  uacaet^  «  ^^^^  ^^^^  B.mcieanlt 

Ladv  .\.Tat!.a  CarliBle.  .....  .Corolvn  p-irlmg 

tSdy  Pivmciale  -Jan"  Houston 

ttdv  Tedhursh  Virginia  Palme 

Mr^,-  Cowper-qowper  Catherine  Alnsley 

Rns^lip   i.oiuse  Van  W  agenei: 

rioa..iic.  .  .  ._   .Angiin 

vi^   rvVn  firaJiam   Harry  Redding 

'<\r   Ho^er  Donald  C.atneron 

1'  rker  •  •  ■  •  Harry  Birfoot 

"soLe'  who  ■  were  in  the  audience  re- 
membered  a    brilliant   pert'ormanro  o. 
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.  ,,  phi.v.  which  t 
a«o   In    Uir  ' 
.luUa  Arthur 


ng  pare 
.  ,  i;.    ■  t;parklc? 
.i<i  too  Vk-lorlan. 

'  .iniorlr.'!!. 


Have 
Or  do 
Is  the 


the  cb;u-aoters 
.•ces  for  latjorl- 
Tlils  comedy 
■le  skies.  Who 
ii    outshono  ''The 
,y:     li  h:i3  of  late 
L„e!i        ..  lily  underrated.  Who 
It  that  said  llie  men  In  it  are  all 


sussestrrt  an  oxprrinn'C  thu»  i.oulil  ^ 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Krl.vunc. 

A  large  audipncr  «a»  decpljj interested 
and  thoroughly  apprrr  iatlvo.  *  ^.  ' 

;  Franklin  Cannon  Shows  Agree- 
able Touch.  Clear  and  In- 
telligent Phrasing. 


as  not  blunted  the  edge  of  tlir 
Some  of  l^icm  have  reached 
ity  of  familiar  quoUllons.  Thu.- 
'lave  fared  better  tlian  dazzling 
s  ,n  the  a'-tlliciai  comedies  of  Con- 
•  The  ^V^ly  of  the  Worm  "  is  u 
oce  of  elegant  wit  and  polished 
Tn   construction  it   far  su: - 
■^mcdy.    Yet  what  one  lini 
,r   t^peech   toda>-,   or  who 
;       ■  •ush  a  performance  o(  the 
;       expurgated  or  unexpurgatedV 
ivkdy  Windermere's  Fan  '  is  In  cer- 
n  respects  crude:  in  others  anificlal. 
\    jnii-n.  not  even  the  guileless  %\  mder- 
.         would    leave    his  treacherous 

■  clibook  ^Uthin  convenient  reach  of 

prvinsr*  person.  The  malicious 
ling  of  the  Duchess  is  a  clumsy  way 
causing   Lady    Windermere    to  be 

>  ous  The'business  of  the  fan  in  the 
ii,  .d  act  and  tlie  self-sacrifice  of  Mrs. 
lirlynne  are  old  theatrical  tricks. 

The  men  for  the  most  part  are  a  rub- 
bishy lot.  Yet  the  comedy  has  an  inter- 
est outside  the  intellectual  appreciation  ^ 
of  the  wit  in  the  dialogue.  Mr.s.  Erlynne 
and  Laoy  Windermere  are  after  all  hu- 
man beings:  the  scenes  in  winch  they 
■■■r-  thrown  together  are  dramatic:  there 

.  genuine  patho.-  in  the  irony  of  these 

•  laUons;  and  if.  as  some  insist,  there 

■  luld  be  a  slight  purging  of  the  pas- 
,ns  even  in  the  comedy  of  manner*. 

moral  and  example  in  this  play  are 
't  far  to  seek. 

The  effect  of  thi.s  comedy  depenas 
large  measure  on  the  briskness  of 
f  diction  and  on  the  spontaneity   ">f  i 
o  ensemble.  Take  the  Duchess  for  in-  > 

.  T.nce.    She  should  not  be  detected  in  j 

>  ..   act   of   coining   amusing  speech. 
.',  ,ss    Bouicicau    was    loo   often    scoji  > 

ving    her    train   of    gunpowder   and  I 
uiUing  the  fuse  for  the  amusement  .>! 
audience.    She  was  not  ?ntertain- 
her  associates -with  her  malicious 
attle.  so  mucli  as  making  points.  Nor 
.,3  the  spectator  wholly  sure  that  she 
.  .is  a   real   Duchess.     It  is    true  the 
ugh  in  tlic  audience  followed  the  line 
!.  the  stage,  a&d  the  actress  had  her 
-  ward.  , 
Nor  was  there  thf^  illusion  of  an  '  cx- 
-isiv.--    ball    at   Lady  Windermere's 
ousp.    .Neither  the  formality  ijor  the 
'■'•nse  in  conversation  seemed  genuine. 

■  was  as  though  the  guests  had  been  i 
^  ven  tlieir  epigrams  in  the  coatroom' 

iid  had  memorized  them  for  the  occa-l 
ion.  Yet  in  this  act  and  in  the  scene  in 
irlington's  room,  where  the  guests  in 
!.-n  each  had  his  little  say  as  in  a 
•  iind  game,  there  were  amusix>g  mo- 

■  lunts.  Mr.  Widdecoube  wiUi  his  pon- 
:.-rous  deliverj-:  Mr.  fledding  with  his 

rirating  freshness;  Mr.  Greenstreet  as 
the   foolish   Lorton.   portrayed  charac- 
I  ter  although  it  is  easy  to  imagine  Lor- 
ton played  in  a  lighter  manner. 
.Xmon'g  these  men.  ready  to  suspect 
-.11  oi  an>   woman,  gloating  over  any 
^oman  who.   they   hoped   had  a  past, 
\!rs.  Erlvnnc.  with  an  unsavory  record, 
rankly  "a  blackmailer,  appears  as  the' 
'  ..idy  in  the  crew  of  Comus.    For  deep 
jr.wn  in  her  breast  she  has  a  heart;  she 
.;nows  too  well  the  value  of  love  and 
.'•hat  t'je  loss  of  it  means;  she -is  capa- ; 
.  If)  of  sel'-sacrifice. 

The  part  of  Mrs.  Krlynne  was  admir- 
-iCly  played  by  Miss  Anglin,  with  dc- 
;ghtful  finesse,  with  subtleti"  in  diction, 
vith  a  seductive  grace  that  explains)  at 
ncr  the  hostility  of  other  women  who 
-    iy    envied    her    tliis    poise,  this 
h.    this    bravery    of   attire:  that 
Jilted  for  the  infatuation  of  Lorton. 
-  no  certainly   was  not  the  ingenuous 
uron  of  Voltaire.    The  hardness  that 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  her  fault. 
-r  world's  scorn  and  the  loss  of  all 
'Visions;  the  womanly  '-liarm  that  was 
riied  through  the  cynicism:  the  sen- 
:  tliat  was  not  allowed  to  become 
,;in  or  even  teary;  the  appreciation 
the    irony    in    the    situations  into 
vhlch  she  was  forced:  this  complexity 
-I  character  found  full  and  convlnciiLS 

•  xprcssion  in  Miss  Ansl'n's  irnpcrsona- 

OIl. 

There  were  no  false  notes:  there  was 
po  undue  stress:  the  performance  wa,-- 
i-nnsistent.  \ital.  'engrossing.  In  the 
' '-hief  scene  with  her  daughter,  the  au- i 
thority  of  her  pleading  was  not  lessened ; 
by  incipient  hysteria;  there  was  the. 
saving  reserve,  there  was  the  foro-  of' 
quiet  intensity.  Kqually  striking  was 
her  quiet  under  Windermere's  verbal 
bludgeoning  in  th<-  l-nal  act. 

Mi?s  rarpcntcr  wa.<  sutficiently  efffxt- 
ivr  a-'?  l.ady  Winrtcrmere.  apart  that  may 
be  made  irdious  through  ryiitiDg  or 
through  tcarp.  Mii^s  Carpp.ntcr  did  not 
overdo  tbe  scenet  of  jealousy;  she  wa.'? 
responsive  in  gratitude  at  the  end.  with- 
out the  loss  of  dignity,  tt  might  be  said, 
however,    that    the    w»ole  conception 

rrcd  in  the  assumption  of  maturity. 
I.;,.;-.   Windermere. ac.-o.-cjinr  lo  th-  ^inr-r 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Yesterda\  afternoon  in  Jordan  Uall 
Mr.  Franklin  Cannon  played  Oie  plajio 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  The  pro- 
g.-am  w:is  as  follows: 

Bach,  Chorale  Prelude.  D  major. 
Chromatic  Fantasie  ;  Schumann.  Papil- 
Ior.s  ;  Chopin,  Nocturne  op.  27  No.  2,  Bar- 
carolle ;  Grieg,  Ballade;  Moszkowskl. 
Minuet  op.  17  No.  2  :  Cyril  Scott.  Lotus 
band,  Danse  .N'cgre :  Liszt,  Waldesrau- 
schen,  Rapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  S. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Cannon  is 
a  pupil  of  I^ci  f  helitzki  ;  that  he  has  been 
busied  a.'  a  teacher  for  some  time  in 
New  York  stale.   Perhaps  his  peda.gogic 
duties  have  inrtuenced  in  a  way  his  in- 
;  terpretation  which,  ai  times  yesterday, 
as  in  the  piece.«  by  Chopin,  was  too  pre- 
■  cise,  not  to  .-ay  rigid,  and  without  tlie 
elasticity   that  gives  an   air  of  spon- 
!  tan^ty,  of  romamtic  improvisation. 
The  concert  Jicgan  in  a  refreshingly 
iinc9nventional  manner.   One  went  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  thinking  that  ^r. 
i  Cannon   might   play   one   of  Busoni's 
!  thtmderous   transcriptions   of   a  Bach 
I  chorale  prelude  for  organ:  but  he  was 
:  merciful,  kindly  disposed.   The  i-relude 
I  was  a  modest  one.  modest  and  beauti- 
'  ful.-'and  It  was  admirably  played;  nor 
was  the  favorable  impression  diminished 
by  the  musical  performance  of  the  Fan- 
tasie. I 
It  is  not  easy  to  sec  why  Mr.  Cannon.  ; 
who  was  often  romantic  in  Schumann's  ' 
"Papillons"  and  in  the  gentler  pages  of 
Crieg's  "Ballade.  "  should  have  been  so 
matter-of-fact  in  the  pieces  by  Chopin. 
As  jt  was  played,  this  music  might  have 
been  signed  by  Moscheles.   In  the  "Bar- 
'  carolle'-  there  was  an  undue  employ- 
ment of  tiie  damper  pedal;  and  here,  as 
in  tbe  "Nocturne."  there  was  a  slavish 
adherence  to  inexorable  time  rather  than 
poetic"  fluctuation  in  rhythm.    It  might 
•i>e  unjust  to  say  that  the  performjince 
of  these  pieces  was  lacking  in  imagina- 
tion, but  surely  this  music  for  once  was 
cbjectivc  and  obvious. 

Moszkowski's  minuet  was  not  worth 
the  labor  of  preparation.  The  impres- 
sionistic '  Lotus  Land"  of  Cyril  Scott,  a 
composer  of  singular  taJent  unaccount- 
ably neglected  in  this  countr>-,  was 
fci ought  out  in  Boston  seven  years  ago 
this  week  by  Mr.  Fox. 

.Mr.  Cannon  has  many  excellent  qual- 
ities. He  has  strength  that  is  easily 
exerted  witl\put  turning  sound  into 
noise:  he  ha.s  an  agreeable  touch,  a 
sympathetic  singing  tone:  his  technic 
I  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  program; 
i  his  phrasing  was  clear  'and  Intelligent- 
ly thought  oul.  He  should  strive  after 
more  sensuousness  in  music  that  is  in 
herently  sensuous;  after  greater 
rhythmic  freedom.  Yesterday  he  too 
often  left  the  hearer  cold  when 
should  have  move*^  him. 


he 


MME.  SZUMOWSKA  GIVES 
RECITAL  FOR  BENEFIT  FUND 

Lectures  on  Tendencies  of  Leading 
Schools  of  Modern  Music. 

Mme.  .Anioinctte  Szumowska  ga\c  a 
lecture-recital  last  evening  in  Jordan 
Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  war  sufferers  in  Poland.  The 
subject  was  modern  music,  and  her  pro- 
gram included  these  piano  pieces; 

.\ria  Cesar  fian'-k 

Romaiiee  sans  Paroles  Saint  Sa^ns 

Prelnde   Debussy 

IdTllf  Arthur  Whiting 

I,es  (jrcnouilles  G.  W.  rtiadwirk 

Cham  (I'.\ioour  :  Sif  jo«&Si 

Thcio'-  varic  Pa'lerewski 

Uiinioresqup   Ts<haiIiOWStiy 

Valse  Caprice  A.  Uubinslem 

Mme.  Szumowska  spoke  o'n  the  incep- 
tion, growth,  characteristics  and  tenden- 
cies o:  the  leading  schools  of  modem 
music,  and  l>l.i.\ed  with  her  accustomed 
grace  and  artislr.v.  There  was  a  good- 
sized  and  d'eply  interested  audience. 


vith  the 
than  he  who 


nou  1  ra  I       I.'  i       .    1 .1  \ 

you   believe    with    h'ngland    say  your 

wor.">t'  (and  be  neutral)!  New  definition,! 

hypocrite. 

"At  the  out.set  of  this  war  yoo  advised 
us  Kngland  said  it  was  one  of  'money,' 
the  'large  puree  would  win."  .Ml  indica- 
tions point  that  The  lIcrBld  ha.s  received 
its  share.   Very-  truly. 

"A.  J.  BRONSON.  Brookline.  * 

Yr.«.  there  is  no  use  in  disguising  the 
damning  fact;  the  editor  of  this  column 
h:us  been  bought  witli  British  gold.     It  j 
arrived   here   in  keg.*;  and  by   freight.  I 
Come  in  and  we'll  open  one  and  play ' 
at  jackstones  with  the  .sovereigns.  .Our 
office   hour   is  12   o'clock   every  other 
W'ednesda.v.— Kd.  j 

Montagnac 

As  the  World  Wags; 

In  reply  to  Mr.  .lohn  C.  Lcoiunu  ,^  .n- 
qulry  in  your  toda.v'.s  impcr,  .tIIow  mo  io 
say  that  others,  too,  have  had  snrpriaos 
sprung  on  tlieni  rcgariliiig  the  iironmici- 
ation— and  meaning— of  that  word  "Mon- 
tagnac." so  he  should  not  be  too  fussy. 

It  was  only  a  lew  days  ago  a  drum- 
mer, while  showing  his  line  of  Montag- 
nac samples  to  a  customer  was  told,  "I 
don't  see  an.vthing  in  that  line  to  inter- 
est  me."  The  drummer  •  heerfully  gath- 
er<>d  up  his  samples  and  playfully  re- 
marked. •■Well,  all  right,  sir;  here  goes 
Iho  luiif  of  the  Moh.-;;an8."  "Look 
here,"  the  customer  snarled.  "¥oii  just  i 
said  these  w^re  samples  of  Montagna>  s."  I 
"So  1  did,"  he  tactfully  replied.  "Vpu 
sec  some  calls  'um  one  thing  and  some  [ 
calls  'um  the  other.  «i 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

Boston,  Nov.  20. 


The  Entente  Cordiale. 

As  the  World  Wags; 
j    Have  you  notfccil  liiiseoincidencc:  that 
Joffrc  is  Krench  imd  French  is  Kngllsh 
!  iMiil  the  iminc-s  .".rruiigeU  thii.'' 
Jof     I  fro 
I'Yc   I  nch 
,  xn.ils-  111'  iioiid  cvcn  slrongcrV 

-MAKOAKFT  BRIGHAM. 
North  Grafton,  Nov.  20. 

For  Mrs.  E.  L.  Johnston. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  were  right.  The  prose  quotation 
of  your  correspondent  is  from  Macau- 
lay's  "BYederic  the  Great,"  bat  it  is 
badly  transposed. 

The  sentence  beginning,  "His  habit  of 
canting,"  etc,  is  on  page  657.  (Our  cor- 
respondent does  not  name  the  edition  of 
tho  essays.) 

"It  was  an  arrangement,  etc,"  page 
670.  "Yet  the  King  of  Prussia,  etc.." 
p.tgo  Ii70.  "To  throw  all  Ktirope,  etc.," 
page  673,  and  "By  the  public  the  King 
of  Prussia,  etc..  •  page  (>?,».      _  • 

1  put  it  this  wa.v  because  your  in- 
quirer suggpstetl  limited  opportunity  for 
I  looking  up  the  niattur.  but  perhaps  the 
I  only  needed  thini--  was  the  name  of  tho 
j  King,  FYederic  the  Great. 

The  lines  beginning,  "Tell  her  better 
i  to  be  free."  are  in  the  tbir4  stanza  of 
j  Tennyson's  poem,  "Hands  All  Round," 
j  which  he  first  published  in  the  Exami- 
ner, signing  "Merlin."  H.  I.  C. 
Sudbury,  Nov.  20. 
I     One  of  Tennyson's  national  songs  has 
been  widely  circulated  in  England  as  an 
appeal  for  endistment.    Tennj-son  wrote 
several  "national"  songs  that  were  sup- 
pressed. Two  were  published  ih  1S30  and 
1!>33.    The  one  beginning  "There  is  no 
land  li4te  England"  has  not  been  usud' 
recently  to  fire  the  I'.ritish  heart,  and 
for  this  reason  ;  the  chorus  goes 
For  thfi  Fri'Dch  the  I'f'pc  rua^  slirivc  'em. 
For  the  dpvil  a  nhit  »<•  hoed  'cm, 
,    As  for  the  Krench.  Go'l  tpoed  'rm 
Unto  tbPir  heart.-^'  UfSir-;, 
And  the  merry  dpvil  drlre  'em  " 
j       Throogh  ihc  water  and  the  fire. 
I    The    singing    of    this    chorus  would 
hardly   preserve   tho   entente  cordiale. 
-Ed. 


h.^.«e  of  a  l»dv  for  woo  c„n,pi,n}_ 
rrapect.  T^""^*^"),^  (hpv  wprc  Bone.  I  said 
"Wh"  Soilsb  .diking  ha.o  we 
lr,d"'"  -Y^'  (.-.^"hei.  bot  while  they  .alHed. 
?Ju  «Lld  nothini:.  -  1  "^aa  Rtrnrk 
?eDrc.or     How  miirh  (y-Wcr  Is  the  m.in 

anrthing  thai  i«  inoprcnt 
J.jes  nothiag. 

A  Sad  Case. 

is  the  World  Wags: 

^  l  find  That  when  I  walk  1 

and  vet  I  do  not  think  that  I  toe  in  I 

eannot  walk  three  or  four  flocks  with- 

'^h^b-'^^l^^--^--  ' 
^^rrhourco^'nsult  nr.  Evan..  Write 
to  him.  and  he'll  d.  you  good.-M. 

Atrocious  Venality- 

The  Herald  has  i  cceivcd  the  follow, ng 
letter 
"In 

it  he 


^     A  Hint  to  Advertisers. 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
Being  an  attentive  reader  of  all  ihcl 
matter   contained    in    your    interesting  I 
newspaper,  including  the  attractive  ad-  > 
vertisements  of  clothiers  and'  other  en- 
terprising   bnsinesK    establishments.    I  ' 
write  to  inquire  the  going  pri(  c-s  f"i 
trousers.    All  the  clothiers'  adverlicc- 
mcnts '  present    attractive    pictures  •■ 
their  overcoats,   with  their  pricK.s.  i,,  i  i 
none  of  Ihcm  set  lortli   the  pricuj  I 
troiiser."!— or  pants,  as  I  prefer  lo  call  | 
thcni.    Tn  thi.s    '  ostv  climate <t  is  ik-cc;  -  I 
fiias.  tox.iuuxi  t,g  -weiu  txouscry— or  paals  | 

—as  well  as  overcoats.  Personal  com-  | 
fort  as  well  as  the  proprieties  requires 
this.  My  trousers — or  pants— have  be- 
come frayed  and  fraitzled  about  the 
edges  and  are  patched  in  the  seat. 
They  sClso  persistantl.v  bag  at  the  knees, 
defying  frequent  pressing  with  my  hot 
iron.  T  am  much  in  need  of  a  new  pair, 
and  I  am  willing, to  pay  a  moderate 
price  for  the  accommodation.  Will  not 
some  of  your  <  lothing  advertisers  kindly 
Inform  me  as  to  their  bottom  prices  for 
a  good,  substantial  article  of  this  kind? 

OBADIATI  Wn.LIA.MS. 
Brookline,  Nov.  2L 


this  Tnornin: 
Worid  W:i;-'s 
ather  out  of  pl:i  ■ 
Shum- 


s  HeraWl  >'<  'he  'A^ 
colunil^  it  i-ound-ij 
to  hcar-irou  counsel 


Mint  and  Cummin. 

Ac  the  World  Wags; 

.\re  such  exprejisions  a.";  "that  kind  of 
a  man"  correct?    Grammarians  are,  f' 
tiiink,  unanimous  In  condemning  them ; 
as  errors  for  "that  tdnd  of  man."  etc.  j 
I  Fee  that  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  in  the  [ 
letter  which  he  sent  to  the  meeting  held 
to  honor  Maj.  Henry  L.  Higglnson  on 
the         anniversary  vf  his  hirth,  speak.-; 
nf  "wh-  t  kin<f  of  a  nnn"   vi,-i;.  Higein 


Imarians.  What  do  yon  think  of  such 
1  expressions?  Are  they  In  your  opinion. 
I  correct?  IN  SK.\RCH  OK  I.IGHT. 

Boston. 

Shakespeare  wrote  "a  kind  of  a 
knave":  ne  Foe.  "T  thought  myself  a 
kind  of  ,1  monarch  "  What  is  to  be  s.a'd 
of  Leigh  Hunt's  line:  "A  pretty  kind  of 
.lort  of  Kind  of  thing"?  Should  the  ro- 
strictivo  "that"  knocli  out  ■;.  ■  ■  The 
pramn'anans  ar«  often  f'  '* 
ters  of  mint  and  cummin 

TftElhONT  THE.'VTr,  v.ilou 
Ticket,"  a  play  in  thrct  .licliael 
Morton.  First  performance  in  Bo^to^. 
Cast: 

Margerv  Pcaton  Maude  U-.-^'  • 

,Iohn  .teuton  Davi.I  Torre 

.V  Waiter  Wm.  Steln  v  ay  l.m  r 

Marya   Varenka  ......  Flur.  nee  I",. 

Julian  P.olfe  Sy.lncy  Ho..  '. 

Baron  Stepan  Andrcy  .■..;E<lwin  Ar.lei 

Monsieur  Zoul)atoff ... .  .EWward  R.  Maw^.m 

BOKlonkv  KJilnian   Mat  : 

<-oiirit  Nikolai  Rostov  H.nrv  lllMii.- 

Peirov  Pavlak  Ma.  ev  Ilarlai 

Peter.  .  .   Hlcli^'cl  Wi!- 

"The  Yellow  Ticket"  is  a  conversn 
tional    melodrama.     The   f:r..l    .-ict,  '■ 
far  the  best  constructed  and  most  in-, 
teresting  of  the  three,  is  in  i';-  h"  a  p'.  >.' 

A  pleasant  tea-party  is  about  to  taUe 
place  at  Mr.  Seaton'a  rooms  in  the 
Hotel  d' Europe,  St.  Petersburg.  Mi 
Seaton  is  an  amiable  lOnglishman.  •  ' 
conventional  habits  aikl  a  philanthropic 
disposition,  for  .he  "ivcs  largely 
homes  for  outcast  and  fallen  women. 

His  daughter  Margery  is  enga^red  lo 
a  young  Russian  diplomat.  Count  R*i 
lov.     Intent  upon  conversing  with  h-r 
fiance  in  his  mother  tongue  Miss  Seaton 
is  studying  Russian  with  Maryu  N'an  n 
ka.  a  mysterious  Russian  girl.  Couii: 
Rostov   cAlls   with    his    uncle.  Bai' 
.\n'lrev ,  tA'  terrible  head  of  the  sccri 
jiolice.    There  is  pleasant  talk.  Juli:i 
RoUe,  a  fresh  young  .American  journa.- 
isi.  is  also  of  the  party:    It  is  evideu 
that  he  is  fascinated  iiy  Miss  Varenka 
The  tea  party  is  rudely  distflrbed  by 
..  an  agent  of  the  secret  police  who  asl;.-: 
j  Miss  Varenka  unpleasant  questions  and 
1  piifves  her  the  owner  of  a  yellow  ^ickci 
'<  Now  "the  yellow  ticket  In  Russia  is 
I  passport   given   only   to   fallen  woni' 
I  for  free  circulation  in  the  exercise  o: 
'  Iheir  profession. 

:    Miss  Varenka,   however,   is  innocciji 
]  and  gospel-eyed.    She  is  a  Jewess,  ami  1 
j  when  a  very  young  girl  had  smilingl.v  | 
i  accepted  the  yellow  ticket  from  gov 
i  ernment  officials  as  the  only  means  'v 
■  which  she  might  leave  the  setUemei; 
pale  and  reach  her  father,  dying  aivl 
alone  in  Petersburg, 

Since  then  she  has  lost  every  position 
through  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  re- 
lentless in  its  intention  of  forcina  her 
to  pursue  her  supposed  calling  and 
none  other. 

The  amiable  Mr,  Seaton  is  -shocked 
and  orders  the  young  woman  from  ll  ' 
house,  but  Baron  .Audrey,  who  has  an 
eye  for  youth  and  beauty  promises  ;n  r 
his  protection.  ■ 

From    that    point   the   play    becorie  - 
traditional     melodrama.      Mr.  Morton 
has  borrowed  heavily  from  Sardon  fo 
his  second  act.   which   takes  place  i 
the  baron's  exotic  drawing-rodin-    Ti  ■ 
familiar  divan  i-*  in  evidence,    it  is  a 
once  inferred  that  there  will  be  seem 
of  lechery  and  violence. 

Miss  Varenka  comes  to  seek  the  pd»i!  - 
ised  aid.    Baron  .Vndrey.  who  also  ha- 
a  tine  taste  in  wines,  drinks  copiously  of 
his  pet  champagne.  locks  the  doors  ai  l 
makci  his  foul  purpose  itnown.    Aft^  ■ 
a   reftonable  time   is   allowed   for  1  >^  ' 
ptjrsuasive    powers    to    take    effect  ie 
retires  to  his  bedroom,   cooll.v  infor: 
ing   his  shivering  victim  that   he  ^ 
now  "put  on  something  more  infornia 
Miss   Varenka.    however,   pricktf  li 
with  a  hat  pin.  and  the  wicked  Bar 
fall   dead    with  •  surprisingl.v  little 
sistancc  and   arraye(^  for  conquest 
bowithching  neglige.  , 

This  act  is  often  amusing.    There  : 
discreet  servant.    .Signs  of  intellig.  - 
are   also   displayed     by     the     Bar  a 
chauffeur,  who  sends  to  inquire  whetii 
he  is  to  drive  the  young  lady  :io 
that  night. 

The  third  act  takes  place  in  the 
rcau  of  the   secret  police.     There  a 
officials  of  various  ranks   in  evider 
Paviak  is  sly  and  insinuating.  Boglo 
is   brisk   and    formal;  Zoubatoff. 
conducts  the  inqtiest  over  the  barm 
I  death,  is  ponderous,  crocodilia,n.  !>■ 
'Miss  'Varenka  is  again  cross-examiii 
I  locked  in  an  adjoining  cell  ahd  thre: 
ened>>with  Siberia,  but  there  is  .\nierii 
I  intervention.    Young  Julian  Rolfe.  i: 

I less    in    his    lad.v's    cause,  provide, 
means  of  escape  and  the  stern  offin 
agree    to   assume   that   Baron  And 
died  of  appendicitis,   while  the  lov, 
leave  for  .\inerica. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  the  play  sc- 
ously  after  the  firsj  act.  Thereafter 
depends  entirely  upon  the  excellent  a 
ing  of  .Miss  Heed  to  sustain  the  inter- 
Last  evening  she  gave  an  extraordhia 
and  striking  impersonation   of  vane 
forms  of  fear.   There  was  first  her  l. 
ror  of  the  poli<:e.  then  her  Imdily  fe. 
of  the"  Baron,  then  her  angoish  lest  li 
lover  he  implicated  in  the  crime  she  h 
committed.    The  wonder  is  that  .M 
j  Reed    can    impart  such    vitality,    si;  ' 
I  dramatic    and   emotional    vividness  . 
I  shopworn  situations. 
I     From  start  to  finish  her  perfo:mar 
was    admirable    in    all  respects. 
plavcd  with  line  restrainU  with  .-i  qn 
force  which  was  the  more  compeh- 
In  the  exacting  part  of  a  woman 
.^lantly   undei-    the    greatest  amotioi 
.:ir;.in   her   pervoiisnoxs  Waa.BOt  ov  ■ 


.1 


In  times  ^'X«„",^^^  sery  seen  on  the 
i^tafe'"!^  ".erap^arance  presented  m 

the  third  a<-t.  Baron  in  ap 

f'lein      He   vva.   cynical  an. 

^'■"^'■'^nnd  in  the  second  act  he  Wa.= 

'^"^-"^O'orren'"  ^"n.  as  Mr.  S_^; 


Y  Mr   Booth  played  Julian  Koue 
^-,-"becon';inrin>petuousity  and  ve- 

I'^T^I^gc  audience  was  cnthusiistic. 

SEENATEirffS 

Altogether  the  most  interesting  'feat- 
ure of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week  are  the  very  excellent  moving 
pictures  oC  last  week's  Harvard-Yale 
game  in  the  new  Yale  bowl.  Hardly  a 
detail  of  the  entire  game  is  lacking 
from  tlie  time  the  teams  are  seen  ap- 
pearing upon  the  field  to  the  snake 
dance  of  the  Harvard  students  following 
the  Harvard  victorj-. 

The  pictures  give  "close-up"  views  of 
Walter    Camp,    Head    Coach  Hinkey, 
;  Capt.   Talbott  an^  other  of  tlie  Yaje 
i  celebriUes,  even  to  the  bulldog  raa;scot. 
1  but  the  only  Harvard  man  shown  at 
cJose  range  is  Capt.   Bricklcy.  When 
Brickley's  familiar  features  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen  the  audience  broke  out 
in  tremendous  applause. 

The  pictures  show  many  oC  the  scrim- 
mages and  runs  upon  the  gridiron,  one 
of  the  best  being  that  of  Jeff  Coolidgc's 
95-yard  dash  down  the  field.  In  addi- 
UoD,  of  course,  are  shown  pictures  of 
the  bowl  with  its  71,000  spectators,  as 
well  as  the  Harvard  and  Yale  cheering 
sections.  The  pictures  come  last,  but 
not  a  person  left  during  their  presenta- 

'Littlc  Billie.  the  world's  tineh-t  star,  is 
one  of  the  headline  features  on  tin-  pro- 
gram. This  dapper  littif  yoMtl,,  ubosc 
height  is  a  matter  of  inches  rather  th^in 
feet,  appears  in  several  new  songs 
and  also  does  some  clever  danrnis.  Thf 
best  act  is  unquestionably  that  of  (  hre- 
tienne  and  I.ouisette,  two  Hollandei-«, 
who  are  now  making  a  tour  of  the 
world.  Their  work  is  at  once  unique 
and  well  done.  Louisette  sings  in  sev- 
eral languages  and  her  imitation  of  l^va 
Tanguay's  "T  Don't  Care,"  and  other 
songs  is-  about  the  best  thing  jn  it.^ 
line  that  has  been  seen  at  Keith  s 
Theatre  in  a,  long  time. 

B  A  Rolfe  presents  "i  "  riio  I-oiie- 
some  Lassies."  a  sketch  that  carries 
a  number  of  good  looking,  well  gowned 
girl3  Fritz  Bruch  and  sister,  witn 
cello  and  violin,  were  recalled  several 
times.  Miss  Bruch's  work  upon  the  vio- 
lin being  extremely  high  class.  Claud.' 
and  Fanny  Usher  have  a  corned: 
sketch  that  includes  an  amusing  'table 
scene,"  carrying  with  it  a  number  oi 
brand  new  lines.  Vivian  Ford  and 
Harry  Hewitt  in  a  burlesque  of  the  so- 
ciety dancing  craze;  Val  Harris  and 
Jack  Manion  in  "Uncle  .Terry  at  the 
Opera,"  and  the  Seven  Bracks,  great  a. « 
acrobats  complete  the  Wll.  Next  week  s 
hcudliner  will  be  Blanche  Iting. 

In  "Too  Much  Johnson"  at  the 
Castle  Square  He  Keeps 
Up  the  Laughs. 


c  arried  the 
lean  and  ef- 
fective manner.     Mr.   Craig  knows  his  , 
trade  through  and  back  again,  but  for  j 
a  certain  type  of  ''^'P^^^'^J'^?-'°}l^^!:^/^~  ) 
for    what   might    be   called     hand  to 
mouth"    humor-he    is    a   little  bette 
t^au    the    best.      His    non-committal  i 
answers  to  searching  questions,  his  airy  , 
description  of  Cuba  as  a.  country  that  is 
flat  when  it  isn't  rolling,  "a  country 
can't  always  be  rolling,"  brought  down 

Mrs.  Billings,  Miss  ^.ry: 
Young  had  a  slight  part  but  one  played 
with  QUiet  and  sprightly  humor.  Mr. 
Carleton  as  Johnson  -^^-.^^l^f.^^.f  ^ 
Captain  Williams  of  "Paid  in  Full  last 
week  in  a  previous  stage  of  experience 
(Jood  work  was  done  m  minor  parts  by 
an  the  company,  particularly  to  be  com- 
mended being  Al  Roberts  a,s  Mr_  Fad- 
dish, Dudley  Hawley  as  Leon  Dathis 
the  duelling  Frenchman:  Miss  Mabel 
Colcord  and  Miss  Marion  Tanner. 


After  al!  -A'  P"" 
is  that  or  1 1..-  .....  '  ^^'^ot  f 

asked  whether  it. was.  lu.s  -vn  hair  or  a 
uig.  Dr.  Holme's  inquirj.-  concerning 
the  Cosine  of  Soahs  ark  is  a  close 
second.  • 
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Prophetic  Walt. 

In  June,  ISSS,  -Walt  Whitman,  talking 
in  unbuttoned  vein  at  home  in  Camden, 
said :  "I'm  not  so  sure  of  Germany  now. 
There'll  be  a  year  or  so's  grief,  or  aue 
following  their  loss  and  then—who  can 
tell  what-;  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
Emoeror  now  coming  on— in  William, 
he  is  a  proud,  narrow  martinet— no 
more :  a  man  who  knew  so  little  as  not 
to  respect  a  faUier  and  mother,  noble 
I  perhaps  l>evond  the  measure  of  any  wlio 
ever  reigned  ;  a  man  the  reverse  of  his 
■  father  in  all  the  good  things  for  wiiich 
the  father  stood.  I  thought  we  had 
some  reasons  for  believing  that  l<rea- 
erick  would  make  Germany  a  peace  na- 
tion.' 


Mr.  Washington  Frothingham  of  Fon- 
da,  N.  T.,  willed  to  Maiy  Mackay.  his 
housekeeper,  the  use  of  her  present  quar- 
ters, the  right  to  use  the  front  or  rear 
door,  the  use  of  the  kitchen  furniture, 
and  the  privilege  of  bathing  in  the  fam- 
ily bathtub  whenever  she  likes.  But  is 
this  a  "privilege"?  "Wo  have  seen  fam- 
ily bathtubs  that  would  strike  terror  to 
the  stoutest  soul.  Much  as  we  respect 
his  venerable  whiskerage.  we  should  not 
like  to  bathe  in  a  tub  that  Uncle  Amos. 
a.s  a  guest,  had  used  that  morning,  nor 
would  the  thought  of  Aunt  Lucinda  in 
the  bath  remhid  us  of  Venus  rising  fro.m 
the  ajnorous  waves. 

The  London  journals  have  recently 
published  articles  about  bathing,  anec- 
dotes concerning  the  prejudice  against 
batbs  entertained*,  by  aristocrats,  the 
middle  class  and  literary  men,  begin- 
ning with  Dr.  Johnson's  hatred  of  "im- 
mersion," but  not  quoting  his  attack  on 
cold  bathing.  He  was  reviewing  an  "E.s- 
say  on  Waters,"  by  one  Lucas.  "It  is 
incident  to  physicians,  I  am  afraid,  be- 
yond all  other  men,  to  mistalce  subse- 
quence for  consequence.  'The  old  gen- 
tleman.' says  Dr.  Lucas,  'that  uses  the 
cold  bath,  enjoys  in  return  an  uninter- 
rupted state  of  health.'  This  instance 
does  not  prove  that  the  cold  bath  pro- 
duce.s  health,  but  only  that  it  will  not 
always  destroy  it.  He  is  well  with  the 
bath:  he  would  have  been  well  with- 
out it." 

One  writer  calls  attention  to  Mr.  Pick- 
■wick.  He  shaved,  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  his  taking  a  bath,  except  once, 
and  then  involuntarily  and  without  soap. 
Another  writes:  "He  who  has  much 
'.soap,  a  loofah,  and  even  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hot  water  in  a  basin,  is  infinitely 
better  washed  than  the  braggart  who 
never  misses  his  morning  bath.  If  that 
bath  is  cold,  and  if  our  braggart  is  not 
completely  soaped,  the  dreadful  truth  is 
that  the  water  never  really  comes  at  his 
skin  at  all." 

Here  is  a  pleasant  anecdote  that  would 
be  approved  by  the  Watch  and  Ward 
Society.  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  born  in 
1821,  told  Mrs.  Janet  Ross  that  the 
good  people  of  Herefordshire  wefe 
sho<:ked  when  they  learned  that  she  and 
her  sisters  took  baths.  One  of  the  neigh- 
bor.s  exclaimed:  "Wiiy,  my  dear.  1  sup- 
pose .vou  have  to  take  off  all  yonr 
clothes  '.  How  shocking 


Some  day  the  theme  of  a  man  who 
has  built  up  an  elaborate  fiction  and 
has  to  live  it  out  may  appeal  to  dram- 
atists as   the   plot   of  serious  drama. 
Meantime  it  has  been  used  to  whimsical 
effect  by  William  Gillette,  whose  farce 
"Too  Much  Johnson"  was  sticcessfully 
produced  by  the  Craig  Players  at  Castle 
Square   Theatre  yesterday,   with  John 
Craig  in  his  old  part  of  inventive  Au- 
gustus Billings.  I 
Billings  is  an  affectionate  but  irrespon-  j 
sible  husband  who  has  never  told  his  | 
Jenny  more  than  one  lie.    That  one  was  I 
so  good  that  it  has  never  had  to  V>e  | 
changed.    It  concerned  a  sugar  estate 
in  Cuba,  to  look  after  which  periodical 
absences  from  Yonkers  were  imperative. 
Suddenly  things  begin  to  happen.  Bill- 
ings is  met  by  his  wife  in  New  York 
'  V  lien  he  should  according  to  schedule 
t.ave  been  at  Santiago,  and  a  suspicious 
mother-in-law  suggests  a  family  trip  to 
the  famous  plantation. 

Hut   the  estate  has  changed  hands, 
land  the  newcomer  is  a  raging,  roaring 
(•  character.      On    the    voyage,  further 
!!  complicaUons   set    in.     Billings,    how  - 
I  ever,   discovers   unsuspected  resource.i.  j 
I  Kveryono   is   brought   imder   contribu-  i 
Ition  in  turn  to  get  him  out  of  the  way 
of  the  wrath  to  come.    And  in  the  end 
Billings  triumphs  and  leaves  Cuba  with  \ 
a  wife  who  will  never  doubt  her  hus-  j 
band  again,  an  appeased  husband  and  ; 
two   reunited    lover.''.     Tt    is   all    very  . 
unmoral  and  all  very  funny.  I 


Shells  in  Peace. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Anthony  Trollope,  in  "Framley  Par- 
sonage," tells  of  a  discussion  by  a  small 
group  of  members  of  Parliament,  about 
the  prime  minister,  wljo  is  in  the  way 
of  becoming  very  unpopular;  and  this 
pjtpressinn  is  used:  "Hi*d  we  not  better 
throw  in  our  shells  against  him?"  If 
any  of  the  contributors  to  your  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  symposium  can 
infoim  me  just  what  is  meant  by  this 
bit  cf  p.xrliamentary  slang,  and  how  it 
originated,  1  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 
Nov.  Til.  BACK  BAY. 

Ts  the  phrase  slans?  Shells  in  English 
slang  n-.-;ans  money.     is   tVije  meaning 


^ta.ltfy      ,..T,<.  ...7      ...^   .  ~-y   

in  Trollope's  novel,  to  club  against  him 
in  th.s  way?  Any  referencA  to  ostra- 
c;sni  in  .Vthcns,  and  a  citizen  writing 
the  name  on  a  shell  of  him  he  would 
have  banished,  seeins  tar- fetched.  Ver- 
bal bombardment  would  be  too  obvi- 
ous.— Ed. 

Verbal  Offences. 

V,.  B.  G.  writes  to  The  Herald:  '  Ha'  c 
you  heard  the  j'most  perfect'  pun  ever 
recorded?  It's  Old  enough,  but  it  may 
have  escaped  you.  The  Shah  of  Persia 
was  brought  to  his  hotel  in  Paris  late 
at  night,  much  intoxicated.  A  spectator 
expressed  astonishment.  'Surely  you 
have  heard  the  proverb,'  remarked  an- 
other: 

"  'Dans  la  nuit 

Tous  les  chats  sont  giis.'  "  j 
1    Tbe  puo«t«r  is  to  be  avoided  as  though 

he  had  been  eating  asafoetida  and 
tank  al,  Rabelais  put  it.  like  500  wagons 
of  devils.  Here  is  a  pun  we  chppeo 
fTOin  the  Daily  Chronicle.  Lo"don.  It 
is  in  answer  to  the  question.  What  aie. 
or  is,  the  Dardanelles.' 

To  sa-'c  my  life.  I  could  not  tell 


Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 
■  The  Germans  are  spreading  sedition 

in    (lie   south   of   Ireland."— News   dis- 1 

patch.  .  .  », 

To  offset  this  will  you  kindly  print  the 

following  lines  by  J.  I.  C.  Clarke?  , 

J.  D,  1^. 

"Oh,  the  fighUns  races  Con't  die  out. 

If 'ibey  seldom  die  in  bed 
Fr.r  lovp  is  first  in  their  hearts,  do  doubt, 

S.I  id  Burke,  then  Kelly  said: 
"WbPB  Michael,  the  Irish  archangel,  stands, 

•fhc  aoiPl  with  the  iword. 
And  the  baltlp  (Jcad  from  a  hnodrco  lands 

Arc  siHRed  ia  one  big  horde. 
Our  line  that  Cor  Gabriel's  trumpet  waits 

Will  stretch  three  deep  that  day 
From  Jehosophat  to  tbe  Golden  Gate- 
Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea— 
Well,  here's  thank  God  for  the  race  and  sou. 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

Burditt's  Band.  | 

A  s  th  e  World  Wa  gs :  | 

I   was  much   interested   in   Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lawrence's  letter  of  Nov.  20,  In 
which  he  mentions  "Burdette's  Monster 
I  Band."   I  presume  he  has  in  mind  Ben- 
jamin A.  Burditt,  who  died  in  Dorches-  , 
'  ter,  in  1866.    Mr.  Burditt  (grandfather  I 
of  the  present  writer)   was  for  many  j 
years  leader  of  the  Brigade  band,  and 
composed    se-.  eral     excellent  military 
marches,  besides  devoting  much  Ume  to 
arranging  music.    I  have  a  ticket  which 
will  "admit  the  bearer  to  the  subscrib- 
ers' enclosure  on  the  Common  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sept.  17,  1858,"  for  a  "Grand 
National  Subscription  Promenade  Con- 
cert," to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  Boston  and  of  the 
l=Yanklin  statue.    The  music  on  this  oc- 
casion was  to  be  selected,  arranged  and 
under  the  direction  of  B.  A.  Burditt. 
whose  autograph  appears  at  the  bottom 
I  of  the  ticket.     At  this  early  date  he 
1  seems  not  to  have  used  the  title  "Mon- 
;  ster  Band,"  although  he  must  liave  had 
'  that  idea  when  he  announced  that  the 
concert  would  be  given  by  the  Brigade 
band.  Brass  band,  Germania  band  and 
Metropolitan  band,  accompanied  by  the 
guns  of  the  Boston  light  artillery,  Capt 
Xims.    The  Fourth  of  July  concert,  of 
which  Mr.  Lawrence  writes,  was  proba- 
bly quite  similar  to  this  concert  of  1S58. 
1   do  not  know  how  long  before  this 
time  Ml-.   Burditt  first  introduced  the 
cannon  accompaniment,   but  as  nearly 
as  I  can  learn  he  was  the  first  conduc- 
tor in  America  who  used  it,  although  it 
was  later  adopted  by  Mr.  Gilmore.  I 
have  heard  it  described  t>y  the  late  Dan- 
iel Boardman,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Brigade  band,  and  also  by  another 
member  of  the  f^ame  band,  vvho,  I  be- 
,  Hove    is  still  living. 

■  GEORGE  L.  BURDITT. 

Cambridge. 

^yy^Z  ^    r  f  /y  

PAUL  DRAPER'S 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 

Yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall 
Paul  Draper  sung  for  the  first  time 
this  city.  Mr.  E.  Roma>-ne  Sim- 
mons was  the  pianist.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Schubert,  Three  songs  of  the  Harper 
in  "Wilhelm  Meister";  Schumann, 
Dichteriiebe;  Szymanowski,  An  kleine 
Maedchen.  Christkindlein's  Wiegenlied, 
Bestimmung.  Einsiedel. 
This  program  was  unconventional 
songs    of  Schubert 


Mr. 
in 


The 


of    Schubert    are  seldom 
heard   here.     Sung  in  order  they  are 
monotonous  on  account  of  the  prevail- 
ing tonality  and  mood,  yet  they  con- 
tain characteristically  Schnbertian  mel- 
odic ideas.    One  of  the  songs  might  in- 
duce   a    pleasant    melancholy    in  the 
breast  of  tbe  hearer;  the  tliree  are  so 
lachrymose  that  they  put  him  in  doleful 
dumps.     They    remind    him    of  tha-t 
ccHossal  bore,  the  old  man  in  "Mignon, 
who   goes  about  picking  Ws   harp  in 
scenes  of  gaiety  and  passion.  Schubert 
himself  seemed  to  have  misgivings,  for, 
he  set  music  twice  to  the  first  of  the 
songs,  and  also  made  two  versions  of 
ttie    three.     SzymanowsM's   songs  are 
not  interesting  even  as  examples  of  the 
ugliness  that  comes  from  the  constant 
straining  to  avoid  the  obvious.  "Eln- 
!  siedel"  was  sung  here  last  season  by 
Miss  Teyte,  and  even  that  accomplished 
interpreter  made  little  Impression  with 
it.     The     "Cradle-song"     often  gives 
i  promise  of  becoming  beaatiful,  but  the 


composer  shows  rare  skill  in  ^.'^^P' 
pointing  expectation.  The  artificial 
naivete  is  irritating.  . 

Schumann's  'T)ichterllebe,"  on  tte 
whole  his  finest  cycle  leads  at  once  to 
disctission  of  the  sil^ger.  -While  the 
Harper's  songs  of  Schubert  are  to  tie 
sung,  the  interpretation  of  the  cycle 
demands  musical  declamation.  The 
[dedication  to  Mad.  Schroedei^DevriOTt 

shows  -what  sort  of  a  singer  Schumann 
had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Draper's  voice  is  not  sensuous,  m 
itself  it  lacks  warmth  and  color.  It 
might  be  characterized  as  matter-of- 
fact.  Some  might  insist  that  he  is  by 
nature  a  baritone.  Singers,  however, 
with  inferior  voices  have  at  times 
worked  wonders.  In  spite  of  Rossmi  s 
dictum  voice  is  not  everything.  Tho 
great  question  is,  what  does  a  singer  do 
with  his  voice?  Tl^^t  Mr.  Draper  has 
studied  the  mechanics  of  singing  was 
often  shown;  his  control  of  breath,  his 
tonal  emission,  his  attack,  maintenance 
and  dismissal  of  a  phrase  in  Schtibert's 
songs  were  excellent.  It  was  the  more 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  him  later 
in  the  concert  showing  the  grievous 
fault  of  unmeaning  emphasis  on  the 
last  syllable  or  word  of  a  phrase,  thus 
marring  the  melodic  line  or,  in  a  de- 
clamatory sentence,  accenting  the  unim- 
portant. 

As  an  interpreter  Mr.  Draper  showed 
intelligence  and  taste.  The  term  "intel- 
lectual" is  sometimes  applied  derisively 
to  singers  without  a  voice  or  with  an 
unpleasant  one.  This  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Draper  in  good  faith.  He 
has  a  voice  that  is  not  interesting.  With 
this  voice  he  often  interests  by  his  con- 
ception of  a  song  and  by  the  expression 
of  this  conception.  Opinions  may  justly 
vary  about  his  conception  of  certain 
songs  in  the  cycle,  as  the  manner  in 
which  he  ended  "Wenn  ich  in  deine 
Augen"  and  "Ich  grolle  nicht."  but 
there  could  be  no  objection  on  the 
ground  of  indifference  or  ignorance. 

Mr.  Simmons  accompanied  admirably, 
as  ia  his  custom.  In  some  of  Schu- 
manrfa  songs  the  piano  part  Is  more 
expresCTve,  more  poetic,  more  impor- 
tant than  the  music  given  to  the 
singer.  Mr.  Simmons  deservedly  shared 
.the  applause  that  followed  the  cycle, 
and  in  tbe  other  songs  he  divided  the 
attention  with  the  singer. 

LONGY  CLUB 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Longy  Club  gave  the  first  concert 
of  its  13th  season  last  night  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Mr.  Sand  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
r;risez,  the  first  clarinet,  who  is  now 
serving  France.  Mr.  Stumpt,  bass  clari- 
ii'-T.  assisted  the  club.  The  program 
ivas  as  follows:  Bach-Gibson,  ^^astoral 
.Saite  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  hornb 
and  two  bassoons;  Beethoven,  Sonata 
for  horn  and  piano;  Matoard,  Quintet 
for  flute,  oboe,  clarlne'  bassoon  and 
piano  (in  memoriam). 

The  Pastoral  Suite  was  played  here 
for  tho  first  time.  Mr.  Gibson  showed 
taste  in  his  selection  and  skill  in  the 
arrangement.  The  Pastorale  known  to 
organists  includes  four  movements,  but 
in  the  manuscript  the  tiUe  "Pastorale" 
is  for  only  the  first.  It  is  thought  that 
the  other  three  movements  were  com- 
posed for  some  Suite  without  regard  to 
the  "Pastorale."  In  Mr.  Gibson's  ar- 
rangement of  music  by  Bach  the 
Musette,  ingeniously  scored,  is  espe- 
cially charming.  The  aria  for  flute  was 
finely  played  by  Mr.  Maauarre. 

Beethoven's  sonata  for  the  horn  has 
been  heard  here.    Mr.  Hackebarth  and 
Mr    Faelten  played   it   at  a  chamber 
concert  in  December.  1890.    It  was  com- 
posed  for  Johann   Stich,   the  greatest 
horn  player  of  his  day,  who  in  Italy 
changed  his  name  to  Funto  and  thus 
made  a  pun.    He  led  an  adventurous 
liie    played  on  a  silver  instrument  be- 
cause he  thought  thus  to  better  tho 
quaUty  of  tone,  not  knowing  that  the 
material  of  a  wind  instrument  haa  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do  with  the  timbre; 
(  and  now  lies  buried  in  Prague  with  a 
I  scurvy  distich  in   Latin  on  his  »tomb- 
I  stone.     Beethoven    in   1800   wrote  this 
sonata  for  him  on  the  day  of  his  con- 
cert.   The  audience  wa.s  so  pleased  that 
it   insisted   on    a    repetition,  althougli 
there  was  an  ordinance  against  recall.-= 
and  applause  in  an  imperial  theatre  in 
Vienna.    In   a  letter  written  16  year- 
afterwards  Beethoven  spoke  of  wishln.^ 
the  sonata  for  a  day   "to  lend  it  t.i 
Baroness  Ertmann,  who  wants  to  plaV 
it  "    Last  night  Messis.  Hain  and  1 '  ■ 
Voto  were  the  players.    The  music 
the  most  part  is  in  the  style  of  Moz 
but  Mozart  in  conventional  and  perfui'  _ 
tory  vein.     Nor  was  the  character  of 
the  horn  in  1800  whoUy  accountable  fo^ 
the  insipidity  of  the  sonata.    Mr.  Hain 
could  not  breathe  into  it  the  breath  o. 
life    nor  Mr.  De  Voto  give  it  momen- 
tary worth.    Gabriel  himself,  who.  ac- 
cording to  folk-lore,  is  the  supreme  horn 
virtuoso,    could    not    have    made  the 
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musl.'  iTitrrestlnfr.  We  cAnnot  i  won- 
dering what  the  Baxonesa  did  v.ith  It, 
or  to  it. 

Mr^naJtl's  nulntpt  was  pliiycd 
>•  thf  I.onfr^-  nub  In   tli«  sen - 
n     ■    1907-08.     Th^   performancR  la.-l 
Qlghi  wTifl  Iti  mrniory  of  tlio  c'>mpojei 
A«  th^  otorj-  Is  told,  Ma#inrd  vriig  In 
hi'"  \  W  n«iT  Nnjiteull.   frwo  rjormaii 
Invadpd  his  Bsrden.     Ife   w.t  > 
11-  Ufi  kniod  thrin.     Uhlana  cajn.' 

Uit-  r     They  put  M;A-nard  aRTiJnst  th.- 
K&rdrn  wnJI  and  shcf  him.    Theu  thoy 
•ii-f    i'to  to  hif   vlll:i,  a  storr-house  i'< 
thlTiKF.  pictures.  statUfS,  porco- 
.   famous  col'. ■ictlon — imd  utterly 
.  d  IL     This  Quintet  in  rountcd 
.M.i%iaTd's  iidmlrera  among  lii.s  best 
ompoStlons.    Ami  among  his  admlrcra 
the  fafitidlous  Vincent  d'lndy. 
Tho  wlo  snil  ensemble  work  of  the 
:  .b  w.ifl  ag.'iln  exceJlent;  It  wiis  wajtD- 
appreclated  by  aji  audieace  of  good 
Tho  second   concert  will  be  on 
• 'Inejday  ovfniviT.    ,T.-in.  20. 


Thfre>  Ktnuc?  err  .-,1,5   li.s  •■.-.blc  place  In. 

I Ml  h««  hen  Rortdesses  so  fair- 
Bold  Ncptone.  Plutan-h.  and  NJcodetnus. 
All  rtandlng  iiikeil  In  [tr:  open  ai-. 

"Deratization" 

The  London  Board  of  Trade  issued  In 
October  an  official  statement  concern- 
ins  the  Cnban  QuaraJitine  depailment 
tiud  th«  bubonic  plague.  This  state- 
Ti«nt  included  a  translation  of  the  Cu 
■an  circular,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
word  ••deratization"  was  used,  meaning 
me  .  learing  away  of  rats.  What  was 
the  Cuban  word  thus  translated?  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  "rat"  in  Spanish  is 
■•rata.' 


i  the  flrsl   performauco  01    "l-ady  ^ 
dermero  s  Fan""  In  New  York  at  r 
nicr's   Theatre,    tho    complete    cast  1 
given  wirh  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Er- ; 

■  lyntie.  Tlie  i>art  ■wa.«  then  pla.>'nd  by 
May  Brooklyn,  an  excellent  actress 
who  caine  to  a  Bsvi  cndin?:. 

Was  "Mr.  H  — "  ever  played  in  Bos- 
ton.by  professionals? 

He  Knows  Horses 
Some  time  apo  much  was  .laJd  in  thisi 
colmnn  about  Mr.  n.  B.  C'unnlnghame] 
Graham.  He  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  commission  which  will  buy  horses 
In  South  America  for  the  British  gor- 
ermnent.  The  announc-etntnt  of  the  ap- 
pointment informed  us  that  11.  B.  stands 
for  Robert  Bontine  ;  also  th;i.t  Mr.  Gra- 
ham is  a  claimant  to  the  ancient  earl- 
dom of  Menteltli.  The  British  govern- 
ment sends  a  man  that  knows  horses,! 
also  South  America,  for  Mr.  Graham,  as 
readers  of  bi.s  delightful  books,  tales 
1  and  sketches  know,  was  once  a  cattle 
fanner  in  River  Plate.  Hie  wife,  who 
Idled  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  Chilian,  the 
!  daughter  of  Don  Francesco  Jose  de  la, 
I  Balmondiere.  | 
It  is  In  his  pitiless  little  sketch.  "Cal-| 
e^f   '•Xliif-t<»r.n   RforieK."  that 


War  Notes 

"Liege  brown"  is- a  new  winter  color 
to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  shop  windows 
in  London. 

Apropos  of  the  new  public-house  orrder, 
the  momln^r  drink  of  a  good  many 
women  is  chi^mpa^me.  It  can  be  bought 
hv  the  glass  at  sixpence,  and  there  are 
.mall  littles  of  it.  <^aHed  "Nips,"  which 
LOSt  one  and  threepence.  Plenty  of  Lon- 
don public-houses  have  regiJlar  women 
■  ustomers  in  the  morning  for  cham- 
pagnc.-Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Yesterday  and  Today 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  some  of  their  characteristics  the 
Germans  seem  to  have  changed  but 
Iittl«  since  the  days  of  Tacitus.  De- 
..cribins  them  in  his  •  Germania,"  he 

t^ays:  , 

••The  Germans  abound  with  rude 
«tralt^s  of  ver^.  '  '  *  ^'^^  ^^^^  f^T" 
b^rou^  poetry  they  inflame  their  rnlnda 


vary,"  one  of  '"Thirteen  Stories,"  that: 
Mr.  Graham  remarks,  "l  know  the  cant 
of  education,  the  higher- organism  and 
the  dogmatics  of  the  so-called  srieutista 
which  bid  so  fair  to  worthily  replace 
those  of  the  theologians,  but  who  .shall 
say  If  animals,  when  suddenly  removed 
from  all  that  sanctifies  their  lives,  do 
not  pass  agonies  far  more  intense  than 
guch  endured  by  those  whose  education 
or  whose  rea.so!i — what  you  will — still 
leaves  them  hope."  Nor  does  Mr.  Gra- 
ham shudder  at  tine  <?plit  inflniti -o. 

No  Longfer  Wild 

Interested  In  an  wild  men.  wncther 
they  IWe  in  caves  or  in  Beacon  street, 
we  read  with  peculiar  interest  of  Mr. 
Li.  M.  Poe.  who,  escaping  from  tlie  State 
i  Insane  Asylum  in  West  Virginia  two 
i  years  ago.  roamed  the  woods,  subsist- 
j  ing  on  roots  and  fruit.-^.    He  Is  now  in 
!  fine  physical  condition  and  sane,  though 
ihis  return  to  ci\ ilizaUon  and  his  glvinji 
'  himself  up  to  tlie  sheriff  may  lead  some 
!  to   doubt   his   sanity.     While   wild  he 
I  made  important  discoveries  about  the 
I  cultivation  of  ginseng.    The  word  itself 
i  has  a  pleasing  sound,  it  Is  so  like  gin 
!  sling.    But  will  Mr.  Poe  be  happy  In  a 

I  liouse?  AVlll  he  accommodate  himself 
|l  to  conventional,  tame,  cooked  food.  ham. 

II  chicfcen.  l)eaLen  biscuit.s,  with  now  and 
then  a  possum?  Or  will  this  change  in 
diet  drive  him  wild  again? 

We  Don't  Know 

As  the  WorUl  Wags: 

How  do  you  pronounce  "Dixinude"? 
Is  "Dix"  pionouiiced  as  in  Gen.  or  Gov. 
Di.i:?  or  is  it  "Dee"?  T.  O.  P. 

Boston,  Nov.  23. 

Dixmude  is  the  French  for  Dixmuiden. 


who    runs    llu!    i(jiuuiii:s    on    Uie  uctl^ 
side  of  the  page,  would  not  take  much  1 
interest  in  the  matter,  as  he  seems  to  | 
think  that  war,  politics,  local  improve- j 
mout.  economics,  history  and  the  like 
are  the  popular  topics,  so  1   tile  my  i 
complaint  here,  as  there  appears  to  by 
a  good  deal  of  taste  and  discrimination 
in  this  department. 

CHAS  OBCOUGII. 
Brookline.  Nov.  "^. 

The  Cartoonist's  Lot.  \ 

The  cartoonist's  lot  i.-^  not  happy 
one,  $ven  If  he  has  the  first  20  or  30 
volumes  of  Punch,  Puck  as  published 
when  ,loseph  Keppler  and  H.  C.  Hun- 
ner  wei-c  in  charge,  and  an  old  volume 
of  Vanity  Faiv  to  spur  his  jaded  fancy. 
The   solemn   per.sons  In   a  community 
far    outnumber   those    blessed    with  a 
sense   of   humor.     .Mr.    Fox's  "Demon 
Chaperon"    is    a    highly  objectionable 
person  to  Jones  and  his  famil.\-.  To 
■  Robinson  she  is  a  source  of  innocent  j 
amusement.    He  looks  forward  to  her 
'appearance:  he  rejoices  when  her  vlfel- 
Unce  fails:  when  crafty  ^^ry  Jane  and 
■her  young  man  outwit  h*""-,  •^^'^V^'^" 
son   If  he  were  alive,  would  side  w  itb 
Uobiiison.  or   he  would   contradict  his 
famous  dictum.  „„-!.-;- 
What  a  howl  there  ^'f^^  " 
quarters  when  Thomas  ^ast  began  to 
caricature    Carl    Schurz    and  Charles 
.^umncr!     "Tts   outrageous!     was  the 
mildest  comment.    The  Spr.ngflel  I  Re- 
publican was  not  the  .only  journal  that 
leaped  into  the  air  with  Pditorlal  lage. 
George   William   Curtis,    the   editor  of 
H^'s  weekly,  was  soi-ely  h"-;  more 
thaii   once   by    <he.se   pictorial  attacks 
on  his  friend...    The  political  caricatur- 
ist must  expect  to  make  "neT^'f^^V^^ 
more  he  raal.e.,  the  more  glorious  lu. 
reputation.     But   why  fhO"W.  'l"  i 

morist  who  in  playfnl  spirit  Penc»s 
scenes  from  daily  life  be  abuse^d  b> 
those  to  whom  the  world  is  drab  and 
the  sun  only  a  body  of  a/^rtain  weigh  . 
{moving  in  an  appointed  ^^^y  '^^;°''fl 
!  space   and    possessing    certam  caloric 

I  ^Trr'e'TJ  greater  reason  for  objection 
to  the  words  "cartoon"  and  cartoon-, 
list"     Bright-eyed    Willy,'  hearing  of, 
i  (Raphael's  cartoon...  might  l.ardonod 
for  saying:     "T  didn't  ^h  \liev 

ever  drew  comic  pictures.      D'^  J;''^^ 
have     newspaper,     in     Uiosc  da>s^ 
According-  to  SU  .lames  A.  H.  Muriay 
md  his  men  Mr.-<  Braddon,  speakmg  of 
i:;ohn"Lecch  in  1863,  had  the  cipubt  ul 
!  honor  of    infoduci.ig  .  '  cartoon      vs  th 
its  present  meaning  into  the  Bps"^ii 
i  suiBuas-e.    At  first  the  "cartoon"  wa.'. 
'  a  f^l^age  illustration.    Now  the  word 
iTs  apphed  to  a  caricature  or  ■""^[■^^ '  " 
I  '  conveving  a  sentiment  or  a  moral  with- 
ou    regard  to  the  size  of  the  drawing. 


Wipers 
lixmude"  V 


Darous  po«;i.i.>   <•■■'.■   ,,    ,r,T  ■, 

..vith  ardor  in  the  day  of  acUon       (HL)  ^   

•  To  give  ground  in  the  heal  or  acuu...  name  of  Tpree  is  in  Kngland.  Ypre 

provided  you  return  to  the  charge,  is  1  _  _      .   . 

miUtan-  skill,  not  fear  or  cowardice.      

(VL>  ,.„„  t  J  Tower."  Vyiy  nolAngliciza  "D 

 The  g«l  who.  according  t^>  ^v*^  %  m      ,  C, 

the  Carman  creed,  attends  their  armies/    ^      »    ^     *  'I  .1^. 

on  the  day  of  battle.  'VII.) 

-War  and  defiredation  are    »V«  ^^^^ 
and  means  of  the  chieftam.  '-^^^^ 

Cambridge. 


A  Cigarette  "Juke" 

The  world  ha.s  been  told  that  cigarettes 
were  first  smoked  in  England  by  Lau- 
rence Oliphaiit  who  took  home  the  habit 
from  the  Crimea,  where  he  scned  as  a 
war  correspondent  in  1S54.  When  the 
Ouke  of  Buccleuch  died  a  short  time  | 
ago,  some  one  .said  that  it  was  he  who 
introduced  the  cigarette  into  polite  so- 
ciety m  18."'6  he  learned  to  smoke  cagar- 
ettei'  at  Pctrograd.  being  there  on  a 
special  npssion.  Cannot  these  itnportant  l 
matters  b-  settled  definitely  and  for  all 
UmeV  Louisa  Stuart  Costello  in  her 
"Pilgrimage  to  Auvergne  (1842),  le 
marked  that  the  habit  of  smoking  c.ga  - 
fttes  "is  quite  la  grande  mo<le  of  late 
with  certain  French  ladies."  ^e  doubt 
if  George  Sand  wasted  her  time  on  cigar- 
ettes She  liked  her  clgar.s  long,  thick 
and  strong.  Mme.  Judith,  the  actress,  in 
her  amusing  memoirs,  describes  her  at  a 
rehc-irsal  of  her  little  play,  "Le  Roi  at- 
tendas  now  straddling  a  chajr,  now 
sprawling  on  one  and  putting  one  loot 
on  ai.oUier  and  smoking  an  old  black 
Olav  pipe.  But  Mme.  Judith  wa.x  mei\i- 
less  towai-d  George  Sand.  She  accu.^eil 
her  of  being  ugly  and  dirty,  very  dirtv'. 
Liszt's  friend,  the  Princess  Carolyne 
Savn-Wittgenstein.  a  pious  lady,  was 
another  woman  that  delighted  in  strong 
and  huge  cigars.  Possibly  thus  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Liszt  became  an 
abbe  r.ither  than  marry  her:  but  wo 
doubt  it :  Liszt  was  not  'Tjeastly  partK-u- 
lar"  in  socb  matters. 

Charles  Lamb's  Farc6 

ontriii-jtors    to    Notes    and  Queries 
(Nov.  H>  say  that  Cnrarles  Lamb's  farce 
"Mr.  H— ,**  was  plajed  with  extraor- 
dinary success  in  Philadelphia  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  and  in  New  Tork  hi 
'  Xftn.    Col.  T.   AlLston  Brown  does  not 
I  menUon  this  fact  in  his  "History  of  the 
New  York  Stage."  but  his  account  of 
the  Park  Theatre  is  sadly  incomplete. 
and  there  are  curious  omis-sions  through- 
'•  I  -.)»t  'he  work     Thi     in  the  account  of 


It  Is  no\  good  for  I  lie  artist,  whoever  he  maj 
be,  wbatevor  his  talent  may  be,  whatever  tie 
nol  he  works  with,  to  live  only  with  his  con- 
reiiers;,for  in  this  way  mutoal  aamiration  so- 
cieties are  nnconsciously  Connd.-d,  iu  wHcli  the 
fanilties  are  weakened  becanse  they  become 
ftfpped  iu  pruisc  and  Ihin);  they  do  not  need, 
refreshing.    It  s  like  putting  a  bird  In  a  cage  | 
and  condemniDg  it  to  slnp:  the  same  song.  T.> 
talk   with  •  a   sailor,   liiisliandmnn.   soldier,  or' 
with  a  bourgeois,  as  Flaubert  would  have  said, 
gives  a  roan  an  opiwrtunity  of-  learning  that  | 
which  he  does  not  know.  i 


An   Objectionable  Cartoon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wish  to  register  my  disJpproval  of 
a  cartoon  which  appeared  in  Thfe  Her- 
ald a  few  days  ago.  about  a  foot  or  so 
northeast  of  here,  under  the  caption, 
••The  Babv  Got  Hold  of  Father  s  Com- 
mutation Ticket  an*  Chewed  Off  Three 
Dollars'  Worth  of  Rides."  It  evinces 
a  most  unfeeling  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  cartoonist.  In  the  first  pla-  c,  the 
entire  subject  is  painful,  in  these  days 
of  expensive  living.  Cartoons  shou'd 
be  innocuously  good-natured,  not  tragic. 
Furihcrmore.  there  is  the  suggestion  of 
financial  ineptness  on  the  part  of  father. 
On  tho  principle  that  the  plug  is  greater 
than  the  chew,  which  holds  good  despite 
an  old  country  joke  to  the  contrary 
(o  wit:  "Just  kep  the  plug.  J.ihe,  and 
gimme  back  the  chew:"-  the  part  ehew- 
ed  off  by  baby  must  l:avo  been  less 
than  a  moiety,  which  •!idicate.=;  that 
the  ticket  cost  at  least  $V.  Why.  the 
man  must  live  in  Barnstable,  or  Spen- 
cer or  up  in  New  Hampshire:  And 
hattdling  over  $7  at  once,  fcr  the 
«-reckers  of  our  railroads  to  juggle 
with,  is  no  r^ait  of  soo.i  citi-^enship. 
.Mso,  the  unhygienic  conduct  o£  baby 
is  very  reprehensible.  The  ticket, 
iravcliiig  to  and  fro  on  crowded  ."subur- 
ban trains,  must  have  been  full  of  mi- 
crobes. There  are  poiiiL-s  of  otjioction 
in  the  execution,  as  the  perspective 
of  the  plate-rail  in  the  dining  room, 
the  open  door  behind  father,  etc..  but 
it  is  the  moral  leadings  which  make  me 
unhappy. 

It  is  a  cartoonists  duty  to  please 
everybody,  as  well  aa  to  sustain  art 


A  Domestic  Tragedy. 

onions.     i>hP  is  .1  >■"""   '  ,  ,,y  fne  base 

„iU  tell  .you  so^    Ad  to  I.e  t^  W  ^.^ 
,narqm.<--a  "    he  elu-ap  eating-houscs- 

I^f^'e  .".fid  br.'  -  t^Ht  i^er  l^anner  of  fry.ng 
Hshballs  was  n,  la iluj-c-djvas  too  mnch. 

Swashbuckling  Again. 

1    We  regret  to  find  Mr.  Daniels  scero- 
1  tary  of  the  navy,  using  the  word  "swash- 
buckling."  our  old  .friends,  >>-"•  P'^'^l 
and  Bardolph.  were  swashers,  and  G.e^- 
ory  in  •'Romeo  and  Juliet,"  was  asked  to 
remember   his  swashing  blow.    There  j 
were  swashbucklers  among  the  gx  psics  , 
Teen  by  Coryat  at  N^overs:    "Their  men 
are  verv   ruffians   and   swashbucklers.  1 
having  exceeding  long  black  hair,  curled, 
and  swords  or  other  weapons  by  their 
sides  "  but  thev  did  not  "swashbuckle. 
Old    BailcVs   Dictionary,    the   one  our 
I  grandfathers  used  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury with  certain  words  heavily  mked 
to   excite   the   curiosity   of   the  chil- 
dren gives  a  picturesque  definition.  a 
SsTorious.  bragging  sword-fighter,  a 
vaporing  fellow,  a  meer  braggadochio 
but  N  Bailev,  poor  soul,  never  heard  the 
'verb  to  swashbuckle.     Cotgrave  gave 
nleasing   synonyms:    slasher,  hackste.-. 
iuTa  ^ity  that  "hackster"  is  obsolete. 
Milton  did  not  hesitate  to  use  U.  Not':^^ 
this  sincwv  sentence  of  Philemon  Hol- 
land: "Th'e  hackster  that  was  hired  and 
sent  to  kill  Marius." 


BAUER  SOLOIST 

1  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

1  The  sixth  public  reheareal  of  the  Bos- 
'  ton  .Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Dy. 
Muck  conducted.  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  wa-s 
the  soloist.  The  progmin  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Reznicek.  "Schlemihl" :  Mozart, 
"Jupiter"  symphony;  Beethoven,  con- 
certo in  G  major  No.  4  for  the  piano  and 
orche.stra-  Mr.  Paul  Draper  sang  the 
prayer  in  "Schlemihl." 

Reznicek'.s  "Schlemihl"  wafl  performed, 
here  for  tlie  first  time  in  this  country 
last  April.    It  then  made  a  marb€a..lm- 
presslon.    It  was  thought  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary composition. 

Ttie  cOinposer  states  that  his  s>Tn- 
phonic  pocru  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Chamisso's  tale  of  the  man  that  lo.st  his 
shadow.  His  Schlemihl  is  a  modern  man 
pursued  by  misfortune.  An  Idealist,  he 
.is  overcome  by  material  circumstances. 
The  composer  attempt.'?  to  describe  in; 
tones  this  life.    He  boldly  calls  his  syni-1 


Ihit.  i~.,h\'\^'iuVi  life  vs.i..  .urci.i.'  K  It 
never  dull.  ^  ^  <  ' 

*    In  Keitnicek's  program,  arBument,  .^.vi- 
labus  we  are  not  informed  about  tuo 
•unhappy  man's  childhood.   A  bold,  de- 
fiant theme,  well  invented,  thoiign  it  is 
Straussian  In  profile  and  orchestral  ex- 
position, may  well'typify  the  hero.  Pe.'^- 
tiny  IS  at  once  on  his  track  ana  drives 
him  into  horrid  orgies,  while  calaniUy 
awaits  hi.n  patiently.    The  orgy  Is  In- 
deed a   terrible  one.    Tho  dissonances 
suggest   hard    Uduor    iag»er   than  tli^ 
Julco  of  the  Tuscan  grape  or  wines  of 
Burgundy    or    champagne,    and  tue 
rhythms  arc  appropriately  unsteady.  Ac- 
cording to  stage  directions  in  the  scorn 
which  it  they  had  been  published  in  the 
program  book  might  have  startled  the 
more   sensitive   iu   the   audience  the 
women  in  tho  wild  scenes  of  dissipat  on 
were  both  foul  and  fair;  there  Is  the 
suggestion  of  the  Black  Mass  and  the 
Witches  Sabbath.    In  dehrhi.u  the  fig- 
ures of  Aubrey  Beardsley's  "'  oraedy  of 
Marionettes"  enter.  - 

But  this  Schlemihl  settles  down  for  a 
time,  takes  to  himself  a  wife,  Slow 
and  in  a  somewhat  majestic  manner, 
some  iniKht  think  that  "tour  horns 
argued  iU  for  his  domestic  happiness. 
She  is.  howe^'er,  faithful  and  devoted. 
A  child  is  horn  to  them,  and  the  man 
has  to  struggle  for  existence.  The  strug- 
gle is  desperate.  He  falls  sick.  He 
rises  at  last;  there  is  a  brave  endeavor 
but  who  can  contend  with  fate  One 
last  effort  and  the  W'-^tch  his  dcspail 
"lets  himself  glide  towards  Nirvana. 

Here  we  have  a  program  that  might 
prejudice  a  hearer,  even  though  he  were 
[not  a  believer  in  al^^olute  music  against 
Ke-.nicek's  composition.  could  be  said 
of  anv  modern  symphony  that  the  first 
linovement  represents  a  conflict  betweet, 
two  contending  forces,  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  spirit.  But  Rf^°«^ek  is  not 
content  with  a  broad  statement.  He 
goes  into  details.  *Iere  is  tho  orgy, 
There  is  no  mistaking  it  Heje  comes 
the  wife;  later  comes  the  chUd  and  so 
on  These  details  are  disturbing.  It 
would  have  been  better  If  the  composer 

had  announced  his  P"'-P°^«  ,  °„,tt  th^ 
lines  and  let  each  hearer  fill  out  the 
biography  as  he  himself  heard,  medi- 
tated,  imagined. 

There  are  beautiful,  there  are  noWe 
pages  in  this  symphonic  poem.  The 
music  towards  the  end  is  ^'^"f  ^ 
quent,  without  taint  of  bombast,  with- 
out a  drooping  in  the  sustained  and 
loftv  flight.  Everywhere  are  proofs  of 
uncommon  technical  skill,  fancy,  imag- 
ination. It  is  easy  to  say  th^t  now  we 
are  reminded  of  passages  m  ^'•'^"33  s 
••Heldenleben":  that  there  are  tVioughts. 
of  Mahler:  that  Wagner  of  Die 
Walkuere"  suggested  this  or  that  idea: 
in  the  mam  the 

original,  indisputably  individual.  There 
are  times  when  fantastical  instrumen- 
tation becomes  grotesque  Too  maaiy 
sudden  contrasts,  abt^upt  transit  ons  of 
mood,  no  longer  startle  or  thrilU  but 
induce  the  bearer  to  long  for  a  se- 
:  quence  of  ideas,  for  a  more  logical  con- 

"*The  "performance  waa  most  brilliant; 
the  performance  of  the  "Jupiter'  sym- 
phony was  one  of  incompaiable  beauty. 
Hearing  the  andante,  the  riiinu^t  and 
the  wonderful  (inale  played  as  tney 
Were  yesterday  one  no  longer  ques- 
tioned "the  famous  and  subtle  sa.vins  ot 
Rossini.  When  he  was  asked  who  was 
the  greatest  composer,  ho  answerc-d 
"Beethoven";  he  then  said.  "But  Mozart>| 
is  the -only  one."  Let  the  first  move- 
ment pass  with  Its  second  theme  that 
reminds  one  of  charming  music  tn 
-Figaro's  Marriage."  The  andante  could 
•  have  been  written  only  by  Mozart,  The 
beauty  of  it  is  purely  Grecian.  There  is 
spiritualized  sensnousness;  there  is  per- 
fect form,  exqtiisite  proportion,  etiphony 
stich  as  was  heard  on  Prospero'a  Isle, 
i'  th'  air  or  Ui'  earth,  sounds  and  sweet 

airs.  J- 

Ml-  Bauer  gave  a  romanno  reaonio 
of  Beethoven's  concerto,  which  in  some 
respects,  if  not  in  all,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  "Emperor"  concerto. 
There  is  surley  nothing  so  Impressive 
in  the  latter  a.s  Uie  Andante  of  the 
iwourth,  with  its  strange  recitative  for 
i  strings  and  the  poetic  improvisatjons  of 
the  piano  in  response.  I  do  not  see 
'how  this  concerto  could  have  been  bet- 
ter played  by  pianist  or  orchestra.  Mr. 
Bauer  did  not  attempt  to  moderniza 
the  music  in  any  way.  The  melodic 
phrases  were  sung  in  an  enchanting 
manner,  the  passage  work  was  delight- 
fully clear  and  full  of  color;  the  ire- 
sponses  in  the  Andante  were  gently 
poetic,  quietly  emotional;  while  the 
Finale  was  elegantly  jocose.  All  in  all, 
an  admirable  interpretation. 

The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  of  Dec 
;  11,  Vi  will  be  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
'symphony  in  F  major.  »No.  S;  Stravin- 
sky, ■■l''ireworks";  Haydn,  'cello  con- 
certo in  D  major;  Schumann,  overture 
to  "Gcnovcva."'  Mr.  Josef  Malkin  will 
be  the  solo  'cellist. 


FORMIDABLE  PROGRAIVI  n 
GIVEN  INPIANO  RECITAL 

Lee     Pattison     Shows  Agreeable 
Touch  in  Playing. 

Mr.  I,ee  Pattison  gave  a  piano  recital 
last  night  in  Jor.dan  Hall.  His  progiam 
was  as  follows:  Mtirschau.«er  H66;i- 
1738),  Aria,  "Pastoral'^  v  .  et- 

hovon.  Sonata,  Op.  27  n, 
"t":irpaval"  :  T,is7.t,  Si' 


A  formitIablel5i'OSRin 

ouos  or  old.  WTieii'he  is  moi  o  maiure, 
Jr.  Pattlson  will  look  at  this  program 

nd  wonder  at  his  audacity;  yet  it  is  a 

nc  thing  to  be  young  and  ambitious. 

Mr.  Pattison  has  already  done  a  good 
leal  in  the  acquirement  ot  technic.  He 
las  in  agreeai>le  touch  when  he  is  play- 
ng  simply.  Thi.s  was  shown  in  the  va- 
iatjpns,  aJid  also  ]g,ter  in  the  evening. 
Vhen  he  came  to  Beethoven's  sonata, 
le  revealed  the  need  of  studying  the  in- 
erpretations  of  pianists  who  have  mas- 
,ered  this.i-Brt.  The  opening  Andante 
vas  nervous)-- where  it  should  have  been 
lerene.  The  figure  in  the  bass  was  bur- 
ied. Tliere  was  too  little  repose;  too 
ittle  "atmosphere." 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  ana- 
yze  Ifis  performance  minutely.  Mr.  Pat- 
isafi  has  made  a  good  beginning.  He 
-.as  plent.v  of  time  to  grow,  to  mature, 
o  become  poetic. 

.There  was  i,  Xriendljc  audieo^ 


lie  told  mc  Ihstt  one  day  l.ving  d'^vu  and 
asleep  at  Grenada  iu  :i  hall  of  Uie  .illiambra. 
Ije  awoke  and  said  lo  himsell':  "An  hour  will 
come  wheo  you  will  be  stretched  out  as  you 
are^  now  and  you  will  ueTcr  raise  youi-^elf." 
He  added:  "From  that  moment  I  liare  ncrer 
'lem  amused."  I 


Rustic  Remedies. 

As  the  T\  orld  Wags :        .  / 

Apropos  of  superstitious  "charms  '  of 
supposed  curative  power,  I  recall  that 
my  fithei-,  a  man  singularly  free  from 
superstition,  was  persuaded  to  wear  am- 
ber beads  for  hay  fever,  or  possibly  it 
svas  erysipelas.  .As  he  outgrew  the  hay-  | 
[ever  at  SO,  perhaps  the  beads  did  him 
good.  You  know  the  cure  for  warts — to 
rub  them  with  a  stolen  piece  mC  raw 
beef  and  throw  it  over  your  slioulder  in 
llie  garden I've  heard  that  whooping 
cou^  was  cured  by  standing  the  .suf- 
ferer in  the  hopper  of  a  flouring  inill  in 
action.  AVhen  I  was  a  boy  no  negro 
would  permit  a  human  being  to  step 
3ver  him  as  ho  lay  on  the  ground,  le3t 
the  recumbent  person  be  stunted.  A 
arge  key  thrust  do.vu  the  back  was 
supposed  to  tlieck  nose  bleeding.  Small 
lox  patients   used    to   take   refuge  in 

ablcs  upon  the  theor.v  that  the  am- 
noniacal  odors  were  curative.  The  prac-  ; 
ice  was  local  to  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line  region  in  my  youth,  and  I  o^me 
icross  it  again  long  after  among  Italians 
n  New  York.  My  Aunt  Sally  Prideaux, 
5orn  in  1797,  had  faith  in  the  value  of 
iandelion '  greens  as  a  "spring  altera- 
ive,"  whatever  that  may  be,  and  used 
o  have  me  gather  them  for  her  in  April, 
.vlien'  she  had  them  cooked  with  a  bit 
)f  bacon.  I  could  go  on  in  this  vein  in- 
lefinitely.  .  TRADITIO. 

Boston,  Nov.  36. 


c!.-,]  With  warts.  Ai.ri  nlr  «as  he 
thus  covered?  Because  in  the  utc  .lu^t 
before  he  had  been  a  "°codiIe  m  the 
[Nile.  Verily,  this  is  a  wo.ld  of 

'geat  wonders!  There  was  a  Mr.  -^ill- 
:iam  Wright  of  Saha.n  Torey  n  Nor- 
Ifolk.  who  used  to  cast  his  skin  everj 
lyear,  sometimes  twice.  The  process  of 
Ichans^ing  took  from  10  to  VI  days,  but 
the  naiis  were  not  perfectly  ■•enewed 
until  six  months  passed.  The  skin  came 
off  the  hand  like  a  glove.  A  P'cture  of 
this  glove  is  in  the  Gentleman  s  Mag-  j 
azine.   But  we  wander.  ' 

One  of  the  pleasantest    chapters  In 
Southey  s  '-Doctor"  is  the  one  relating  i 
the  attempts  ot  young  Daniel  to  charm  j 
awav  his  warts:   He  spoke  of  stealing  , 
five  'beans,  for  he  had  five  warts,  tyint,  , 
them  in  paper,  dropping  them    at  a 
cross-road,  then  walking  away  -^ithoi^t 
looking  behind  him.   He  spoke  of  steal- 
ing raw  beef,  rubbing  the  warts  with  it 
and  l,urying  it.    His  father  disapproved 
the  theft  in  each  case  but  told  him  an 
'infallible  cijrc:  to  wash  the  hands  in 
I  moonshine  caught  in  a  bright  silver 
j  Jbasla. 

I  For  Eveify  Household 

j|  There  are  sure  cures  for  warts  and  all 
■'  maladies  in  that  invaluable  little  book, 
■•A  Thousand  Notable  Things  of  Sundrie 
Sortes."  by  Thomas  l^upton.  published 
ill  lti2T.  I  sliould  be  in  every  home.  It  is 
better  than  "Tlte  Old  Family  Doctor," 
"The  Household  physician  "or  any  other 
book  bound  in  sheep  and  sold  in  the 
sixties  by  wandering  agents,  male  and 
female.  Wc  open  Mr.  Lupton's  black 
letter  volume  at  randon.  On  page  'iO  is 
this  remedy  against  gout.  "The  roote  of 
henbane  stamped  and  applycd  warme  to 
the  paine  of  the  gout  of  tlie  feete  or  si- 
atica.  It  is  said  that  it  helps  marvell- 
ously, because  the  heathe  belongs  to 
Jupiter,  which  is  only  Dord  ot  Sagitarie, 
which  governs  the  hurUL'  l-onp  And  of 
Pisces  which  challcngetb  tlic  leete.  had 
this  out  of  an  olde  booke  of  Secrets."  A 
recipe  for  keeping  ink  from  freezing  fol- 
lows. Here  is  a  way  to  rid  a  house  of 
mice:  Book  Second.  93:  "Put  two  or  moe 
quicke  Mice  in  a  jug  or  deepe  Earthed 
pot,  and  set  the  same  nye  unto  a  fire 
made  of  Ash  wood:  and  when  the  pot 
begins  to  ware  hot.  the  mise  therein 
will  cherpe  or  make  a  noyse:  whereat  all 
the  Mice  that  are  nye  them  will  run  { 
towards  them,  and  so  will  leap  into  the 
fire,  as  though  they  should  come  to  help 
their  poor  imprizoned  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. The  cause  whereof  Mizaldns 
ascribes' to  the  smoke  of  the  Ash  wood." 


In  the  French  Manner 

She  whom  I  adore,  wliom  I  adore  still,  -  is 
the  wife  of  a  fat  marquis— a  lop-eared,  blear- 
cved,  greasy  marquis.  A  man  without  soul. 
.i  man  without  sentiment,  who  cares  naught 
for  moonlight  and  music.  -V  low.  practical 
man,  -nho  pays  his  debts.    I  hate  him. 


Amber 

'Traditio''  should  not  be  so  sceptical 
ibout  the  curative  powers  of  amber. 
The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  is  against 
him.  As  he  no  doubt  Icnows,  amber  is 
;i  concrete  substance  formed  from  the 
tears  of  the  poplar.  These  tears  first 
low  into  the  river  Po.  Serapion  praised 
iber  highly;  a  hot  and  dry  medicine, 
-.trengthens  the  brain,  all  the  .senses  I 
d  the  heart,  and  is  useful  to  oid  per-  j 
;ions  and  men  of  a  cold  temperament. 
It  dyes  the  hair  black:  it  also  iias  in- 
:!isive  powers.  Symeon  Seth  is  of  tlie 
'  ipituon  that  "wlien  smelled  to  in  drink- 
ng  it  accelerate/  intoxication  and  still 
more  so  if  addef  >o  the  wine."  Psellus 
rwears  that  it  ci^  I's  dysurj'  when  append- 
ed as  an  amulet,  removes  fever,  stops  de- 
fluxions  of  the  stomach  and  sharpens 
the  sight.  As  an  amulet  for  children 
imber  has  been  efficacious  for  centur- 
ies. We  dou'ot  the  report  that  amber 
ii^  an  emanation  from  a  fountain  in  the 
sea,  where  it  is  formed  as  mushrooms 
a^re  on  land,  or  tliat  it  is  an  exudation 
from  pines.  Bartholomeus  says  "it 
warneth  of  venom,  for  if  one  dip  it 
therein  it  maketh  a  .great  chicking 
noise,  and  cha'ngeth  oft  into  divers  col- 
ors as  the  rainbow,  and  that  suddenly." 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland  noted  as  re- 
markable that  all  over  the  wor'd  am- 
ber beads  are  carried  by  people  for 
weak  eyes.  It  is  essential  that  they 
should  be  looked  through  to  strengthen 
the  sight.  "I  have  a  string  of  52  amber 
beads  at  least  150  years  old.  There 
were  twice  as  majiy,  but  the  rest  were 
^iven  away,  one  by  one,  to  people"  in 
[-"ermsylvania  suffering  from  their  ey^. 
The  old  Etruscan  spell  of  the  lizard 
has  been  forgotten,  save  in  Tuscany; 
ut  the  belief  in  the  amber  bead  sur- 
ives."  In  Scotland  some  old  people 
till  wear  amber  beads  as  a  preserva- 
ive  against  diseases,  especially  asthma, 
dropsy  and  toothache.  The  beads  also 
preserve  the  wearer  from  witchcraft. 
Wo  know  a  village  where  amber  beads 
are 'supposed  to  protect  the  wearer  from 
lightning. 


A  Wart  or  Two 
Warts:  Wc  know,  them  well.  We 
suininered  and  wintered  witli  them  as  a 
boy  and  to  make  them  disappear  stole 
beef  and  strings.  If  any  man  now 
(Toud  of  his  skin,  as  Gerard  de  Nerval 
was  of  his,  says  that  he  never  had 
them,  he  is  a  liar  or  he  has  them  now. 
!  l)e  Nerval  when  he  was  crazy  in  Dr. 
i;lanche's  asylum  boasted  to  Maxime 
i  III  Camp  that  the  attendants  marvelled 
1 1  hia  beautv  v/hen  they  put  him  in  the 
I  athtub.)  Dloscorides.  the  Alexandrian 
■  'iv,-ifi;ni  i<r  r-If-npa  trrt's  time,  was 
L  ,  I  i.j   body  was 


,    "The   Yellow  Bird,"   a  play  of  old 
.Salem  in  three  acts,  prologue  and  epi- 
logue, by  Pauline  Bradford  Mackie,  was 
given  its  first  public  performance  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre 
by     the    Children's    Players    of  the 
Women's    Hducational    and    Industrial  f 
Union.    The  performance  was  followed  | 
by  a  tea  in  the  "lounge"  down  stairs,  | 
where  the  players  and  a  few  invited  | 
guests  met  the  author,  whose  name  in 
private  life  is  Mrs.  Pauline  M.  Hopkins. 
The  cast  of  the  play  Jwas  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  Mrs.  Eoger  Noble  Burnham 

Kate  Hitch<-ocl;  Mary  Sands 

Theodore  Hitcbcocli  William  Whidden 

L)eUveranco  W'ciitworth  Ooastancc  Flood 

Sir  Christopher  Mallett  W,  M.  Silverman 

Old  Bartholomew  Stiles  M.ilcolm  Morley 

Goodwife  Hi^'gins  Mrs.  Iloger  Noble  Burnham  j 

(loodwife  Brewster  Amy  Beal  t 

.'\bigail  Brewster  _  Mary  EUla  Ball  I 

Master  Wentworth  Dayld  P.  Kimball,  Jr.  ! 

Sir  Jonathan  Jamieson  Dale  L*,  Kennedy  1 

The  Great  Judge  Sewall.  .David  P.  Kimball,  .Tr.  • 

Lieut. -Gov.  Stougbton  W.  M.  Silverman, 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather  .•  Max  Koth  ' 

Tlie  Fat  Beadle  Carl  B.  WctUercIl 

The  Burlv  Jailer  Carl  B.  WetUerell 

r.nuald  Wentworth  Day  Manson' 

i^ady  I'hipps  Ann  Van  Ness 

Gov.  Phipps  H.  H.  Dadmun 

Sailor  Koger#(i>nn 

The  Dancing  Bear  Alice  B.  Diaz 

Caesar  mizabetb  Harris 

I  Tliere  will  bo  an  unusual  "entertain- 
I  mcnt  at  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow 
'  night.  .'V  Folk  Song  Festival  in  which 
200  colored  singers  will  take  part.  This 
festival  is  the  first  of  the  kind  held  in 
the  >iew  England  states.  Mme.  E. 
Azalia  Hackley,  the  director  and  man- 
ager of  the  Hackley  Normal  Vocal  In- 
stitute in  Chicago,  who  has  charge  of 
this  festival,  has  organized  similar  ones 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  which  was  attended 
by  about  3000  people,  and  one  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  whicli  drew  about  4000  hear- 
ers of  both  r^ces- 

This  festival  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Columbus  Avenue  A-  M.  E.  Zion 
Church  in  Boston  and  the  Hackley  Nor- 
mal Vocal  Institute.  Mme.  Hackley  has 
for  14  yeaifs  or  more  devoted  herself  to 
the  musical  education  of  the  colored 
race.  Believing  that  "the  proper  study 
of  voice  culture  will  help  children  spir- 


i  i„li.  m_-r;illy  anJ  l-'-'. 
control  of  the  will  power,  tlic  omutioiis 
and  the  muscles;  that  this  study  will 
also  cause  a  general  knowledge  of  other 
thoughtful  refining  studies;  that  voice 
culture  will  correct  the  tendency  toward 
I  tuberculosis  and  other  disea-ses,  because 
ilt  teaches  the  value  of  fresh  air.  the 
jcarc  and  cleanliness  of  the  body,  and 
gives  occupation  for  the  dangerous  idle 
hour.  "  she  has  held  free  classes 
throughout  the  United  States.  "She  be- 
lieves tliat  because  the  negro  is  vocally 
gifted  that  much  of  the  time  spent 
upon  technical  training  (to  which  he  is 
naturally  inclined  and  which  he  ab- 
sorbs easily)  could  be  spent  in  directing 
him  toward  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  art,  poetry,  litera- 
ture, and  the  study  of  psychology  and 
kindred  subjects  which  would  cultivate 
his  observation,  thoXight,  taste,  will 
power,  etc."  At  her  Normal'  Vocal  In-  j 
.stltute  among  the  pupils  are  school 
teachers  who  are  trained  to  continue  her 
work.  The  foreign  scholarship  has  as- 
sisted two  young  men  in  musical  study 
In  Europe. 

At  these  festivals  the  singers  are 
trained  to  sing  from  memory,  "in  order 
lo  portray  the  spontaneous  emotional 
sentiment."  The  program  tomorrow 
night  will  include  these  choruses:  Let 
Us  Cheer  the  Weary  Wanderer,  There's 
a  MeeUng  Here  Tonight,  Steal  AwaJ-, 
Kun  to  Jesus,  I  Couldn't  Hear  Nobody 
Pray,  Roll.  Jordan,  Roll,  1  Know  the 
Lord's  Laid  His  Hand  on  Me,  Lord,  I 
^Vant  to  Be  a  Chr  stian.  Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot,  Were  You  There?  Some- 
body's Knocking  at  Your  Door,  anthem, 
Listen  to  the  Lambs,  by  Dell;  female 
octet,  .Since  Yon  Went  Away.  All  the 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  will  be 
by  colored  composers. 

Mme.  Hackley  has  written  to  The 
Herald:  "The  devotion  of  this  chorus 
is  really  pathetic.  I  call  rehearsals  at 
7::30  P.  M.  and  they  are  present  before 
7.  If  1  call  one  at  3  P.  M.  the  women 
come  before  2:30.  They  have  given  me 
many  gifts,  and  in  every  way  have 
shown  me  that  they  appreciate  the  lit- 
tle 1  have  been  able  tc  do  for  them. 
*  *  *  I  go  directly  from  Boston  to 
Springfield,  111.,  to  attempt  another  fes- 
tival." 

R.  Natlianiel  Dell,  who  will  play  some 
of  his  piano  compositions,  was  born 
about  30  years  ago  in  Canada,  but  he 
has  lived  since  childhood  in  Niagara 
li'alls,  N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
]  Oberlin  Consei-vatory  with  the  degree 
I  of  bachelor  of  composition.  Several  of 
!  his  compositions  were  played  there  by 
the  conservatory  orchestra,  and  others 
have  been  published  in  Chicago.  Hav- 
I  ing  been  director  cf  music  at  Lane  Col- 
lege, Jackson,  Tenn..  and  Lincoln  Insti- 
tute, Jefferson  City,  Miss.,  he  now  holds 
that  position  at  Hampton  Institute. 
WTiile  at  Lane  College  the  levee  life 
along  the  Mississippi  river  moved  him 
to  write  the  ^suite  "In  the  Bottoms," 
including  these  movements:  Night.  His 
.Song,  Barcarolle,  Humoresque.  Juba. 
The  "Magnolia"  suite  is  more  difficult. 
3t  includes  the  song  of  a  mammy  croon- 
ing a  baby  to  sleep,  and  a  brilliant 
movement,  "Where  the  Rainbov/  Ends." 
jMr.  Dell  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems  and  is  the  author  cf  many  songs 
to  which  he  has  set  music. 

Clarence  Cameron  White,  the  violinist, 
bom  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  10.  1S80, 
studied  at  Fisk  College,  but  began  the 
study  of  the  violin  in  Washington,  U.  C. 
For  four  years  and  a  half  he  was  at 
Oberlin.  He  then  studied  for  a  short 
lime  in  Boston.  He  was  the  director 
of  the  string  department  in  the  Wash- 
ington Conservatory  of  Music,  but  he 
resigned  in  1906  to  go  to  Europe.  On 
his  return  he  wrote  a  comic  opera,  "The 
Isle  of  Never,"  In  1908  he  was  awarded 
1  he  Hackley  scholarship.  Going  to  Lon- 
don for  two  years,  he  studied  the  violin 
•^^  ithZacharewitsch  and  composition  with 
Coleridge-Taylor.  In  London,  where  he 
stayed  for  two  years,  he  was  first  violin 
in  a  String  Players'  Club  conducted  by 
Coleridge-Taylor  and  he  played  in  sev- 
eral concerts.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Mr.  White  played  here  some  seasons  ago 
in  Chickering  Hall.  Tomorrow  night  he 
will  play  Gypsy  Dances  by  Coleridge- 
Ta>lor  and  his  own  Berceuse. 

The  leaders  of  the  folk  songs  tomor- 
row night  will  be  members  of  the  vari- 
ous church  choirs. 
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I 'The  New  Phyllls  Nellson  -  Terry 
'  UTS  IfiVi  P'^y**^  ''^or  the  fir.<!t  time 
1  iweirtn  j^^g.^^  york  in  "Twelfth 
I  j  NigM"  Night,"  at  the  Liberty 
I  I  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Nov.  23.  The 
i  1  New  York  Evening  Post  published  the 
i  next  day  a  criticism  of  the  performance 
■  that  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 
."  The  perfonnance  "tended  to  prove, 
;  among  other  things,  that  tlie  standards 
•  of  English  dramatic  criticism  are  much 


U  wer  nowadays  tha:i  they  used  to  be;  j 
lliat  modern  metho  Js  o(  Shakesperian  ^ 
representation  are  in  few  ways  superior  , 
10  the  old,  while  iminitely  inferior  to 
ll'-em  in  most  particulars,  and  that  the 
latest  theories  of  scenic  decoration— aa 
they  were  illustrated  last  night,  at  all 
events— with   all   their   boasted  supple- 
mental and  suggestive  influences,  are 
rather  subversive  of  the  required  illu- 
;-!on  than  auxiliary  to  it.    Among  the 
prominent   managers  of  modern  times 
there  have  been  fev;  who  have  done  so 
much  harm  lo  the  best  interests  of  the 
best  drama  as  Sir  Herbert  Tree.    In  all 
bis  Shakesperian  productions,  his  chief 
aim  has  been  to  mould  the  te,\t  to  fit  the 
necessities  of  the  spectacle,  and  to  make 
the  latter  a  shield  to  cover  or  compen- 
sate lor  the  deficiencies  of  the  acting.  It 
WMs  his  version  of  'Twelfth  Night,'  in 
v  hich  the  five  acts  are  compressed  into 
tt;i»c,  that  was  presented  on  this  o<-ca- 
(  ;on.   <■  •  •   Scenes  are  chopped,  altered 
and  tianspcsed  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  (ho  painters  and  carpenters  to  the  in- 
tiiiito  confusion  of  sequence,  intelliglbil- 
'ity  and  probability." 

As  for  Miss  Neil.son-Tcrry.  she  was 
"exceedingly  pictorial— 'a  daugliter  of 
tjie  gods,  divinely  tall,  divinely  lair.' 
•  »  ^  She  is  not,  by  any  means,  a 
great  actres.s  yet,  or  even  a  very  good 
one.  Of  artistry— the  sciences  of  speech, 
gesture  and  repose— she  has  almost 
everything  to  learn.  But  for  ail  that, 
she  appeajs  to  be  a  bora  performer  or 


no  common  order.    Tn  addition  to  lier 
great   phy.sical    advantages,    her    long.  I 
lithe  beauty,  sweet,  girlish  charm,  and  I 
natural    refinement    of    carriage    and  ; 
manner,   she  exhibits  frequent  flashes  ; 
of    intuitive    histrionic    perception,  ot 
deep  and  fervent  feeling,  playful  humor 
and  true  dramatic  spirit.    Her  Viola  is 
an   interesting,   attractive   and,   at  its 
best,  an  admirable  impersonation,  but, 
as  a  whole,  it  is  not  tlie  Viola  of  Shake- 
speare,   Except  at  rare  intervals,  it  is 
lacking  in  that  atmosphere  of  tender 
melancholy    and   poetic   glamour  with 
1  which  the  conception  is  surrounded,  and 
lis  made  prosaic  by  an  excess  of  animal 
spirits.  '  *    "   She  has  not  yet  learned 
how  to  curb  the  impulses  of  her  exu-  , 
berant  vitality.    She  is  forever  on  the  1 
move,  often  crossing  the  stage,  appar-  ; 
ently.  for  the  pure  love  of  action.  In 
this  respect,  she  recalls  the  restfulness  ] 
of  Ellen  Terry,  but  she  has  not  yet  ac- 1 
quii  ed   the   floating   grace   that    made  j 
poem.s  01  her  aunt's  progresses."  | 
The  reviewer,  undoubtedly  Mr.  Tow.se,  j 
speaks  of  the  extravagant  terror,  incon- 
sistent with  the  high  courage  that  h> 
more  fitting  to  Rosalind,  when  she  is  ■ 
confronted  by  Sir  Andrew.    "This  is  one  ■ 
of  the  many  instances  in  the  contem- 1 
porary  stage  where  the  traditions,  which  j 
pro;  essedly  are  held  in  contempt,  are  I 
perpetuated  in  a  constantly  exaggerated  • 
form   until   they    have   developed   into  I 
absolute  lunacy.     Great   V'iolas  of  the  I 
past— Modjeska,    .\delaide    Neilson   and  I 
others— knew  that  humor  is  dependent 
upon    moderation,    and    acted  accord- 
ingl}   "   He  inquires  into  "an  artiliciality  1 
v/hlch  spoils  the  effect  of  some  of  her  . 
best  considered  scenes";  of  the  disturb- f 
ing  "walk  around"  which  accompanies 
ber  singing  of  "Fly  aw^-,  death."  Would 
not  her  high  soprano  voice  "put  an  i>i- 
stant  end  to  any  delusion  to  which  the 
duke  may  have  been  subject  in  regard 
to  her  sex'.'     s    *     *     She  constantly 
seemed  more  concerned  for  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  individual  scene  in 
which  she  was  acting  than  for  tlie  cor.- 
.aislency  of  the  cliaracter  she  was  play- 
ing." 

"The  best  artistic  performance  of  the 
evening  was  the  Sir  Toby  of  Eben 
Plympton.  This  wants  a  little  stronger 
infusion  of  spirituous  unction,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  conceived  along  the  right  lines, 
is  e;cecuted  with  fine  precision,  and 
does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  dash— much  adulterated — but 
still  a  dash  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
liquorish  knight.  i 

"The  Malvolio  of  Mr.  Dixey  is  a  high- 
ly respectable  perfonnance — uninspired, 
but  not  ineffectual.  It  savors  too  much 
of  the  buffoon  in  the  declaration  tp  the 
bewildered  Olivia,  but  elsewhere  1-^  a 
fairly  capable  and  intelligent  perform- 
i|  anee.  Only  Irving,  of  recent  actors, 
has  suggested  the  real  intellectual 
tragedy  of  the  unhappy  steward.  »  *  • 
.lessie  Busley  was  an  energetic,  but 
not  very  humorous.  Maria.  But  no 
modern  actress  ever  played  that  part 
like  poor  Miss  Payne.  The  most 
startling  thing  in  Miss  Busley's  per- 
formance was  her  night  dress." 

.And  now  a  word  about  Mr.  Urban's 
scenery.  "As  this  was  handicapped  by 
the  stage  version,  which  ordained  that 
all  sorts  of  things  should  happen  in  all 
sorts  of  unlikely  places,  it  is  exempt 
I  from  niinute  criticism.  But  it  is  clear 
that,  where  fragments  of  wild  sea- 
coasts,  cultivated  gardens  and  interiors 
arc  brought  together  to  make  a  com- 
posite picture,  the  result  does  not  make 
for  probability  or  illusion.  More  may 
be  .said  on  this  subject  hereafter.  As 
foloring.  Mr.  Urban's  designs  ai-e  doubt- 
less effective,  but  the  value  of  them 
as  Shakespearian  accessories  is  at  least 
I  debatable." 

T„  John   Masefield's  new 

one-act  play,  "Philip  the 
tne  King,"  was  produced  in 

Theatl-es  London  on  Nov.  5.  It 

Iwas  the  first  P^^'°'^J^^rUatte^^^°'^' 
i  There  wa^  one  at  Bristol  a  little  b  < 


■1  .aiiy 
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ni'U.--  v(  llie  ArniaJa.     Uo  ^ 
:iicnt.-<  and  bad  dreams,  but 
is  luipeful.    Presently  the 
l  out  the  rliy  that  t\ic  Eng- 
.1.  ftalcd.  and  the  pupulace  | 
under  the  ro>  il  bal- 
hxwever,  i.-s  Mill  un- 1 
•  ■t  reveal  himself,  and 
.1  hoij^ard  Spanish  captain  ar- • 
ith  the  news  of  the  ruin  that 
ihf  Amiada.    The  populace 
i-.J.  away,  and        the  our- 
Klng:.  having  calmly  an- 
he  will  send  another  fleet, 
IS  kn*es   In   prayer.  The 
•   ICliig.  with  his  Insane  self-' 
(.    his    foolish    abifiorptlon  Inj 
.Old  his  utter  blindness  tu  the 
ich  he  had  brought  and  was  to  I 
>  brinfriug.  upon  his  people,  is  the] 
'ilf't-.'fiftit  of  the  play 


■  1 .  -it.-d  the  -text— hi) w 
!•■  ::  led,  how  niuch  re- 

tain. .  still  to  rto  seen. 

In  any  l  a.-i  .  i'  is  ii  leresting  to  reoall 
that  "The  l»\n;istB"  was  never  intended 
h.v  Mr.  H:irdy  for  stage  presentation. 
Headers  will  readily  discern,"  he  wrote 
<it  It,  'that  The  Dynasts"  is  a  play  In- 
tended slnu'iy  for  mental  performance 
and  not  fur  the  stage.'  •Whether,'  he 
added,  'meMial  performance  alone  may 
not  eventiiall."  be  the  fate  of  all  drama 
other  th:ui  that  of  eonteniporary  or 
frivolous  life,  is  a  kindred  question  not 
without  interest.'  lilaborating  this 
thought,  the  writer  concluded  with  the 
foIIowingMi^gc  stion:  "A  practlcalbe  con)- 
promise  inay  conceivably  result,  takin? 
the  shape  tif  a  monotonic  delivery  of 
speeches,  with  dreani.v  conxentional  ges- 
tures, something  in  the  manner  tradi- 
tionally niaintalned  by  the  old  Christ- 
mas mummers,  the  curiously  hypnotiz- 
ing imprcssivcncss  of  whose  autoniatic 
style— that  of  persons  who  spoke  by  no 
of  their  own— will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  ever  experienced  it.  'Jauzes 
or  screens  to  blur  outline.s  mlKht  still 
further  shut  off  the  actual."  Possibly 
That  111,    Barker  may  have  taken  this  hint 


Chester  were  played. 

Mr.  Ernest  Fowles,  lecturing  in  Lon- 1 
don  on  "The  Famous  British  Composers 
of  the  Modern  School,'"  said  in  a  fine  | 
burst  that  after  practising  music  for  30 
years,  "ho  could  honestly  assert  that 
there  was  Tio  piano  to  ea'ial  these  oC 
British  make,  and  with  a  British  piano 
one  got  better  value  for  one's  money 
and  better  art  from  one's  player."  He 
also  remarked  that  Russia  was  the  most 
musical  nation.  "Those  who  slated  that 
England  was  an  unmusical  country  did 
not  know  an>  thing  about  the  subject.'" 
The  Daily  Telcsraph  (Nov.  7)  speaks 
of  these  new  compositions:  "Cyril  .Scott 
and  Kogcr  Quilter  add  their  iiuota  to 
the  latest  publications  of  Elkin  &,  Co.~ 
in  each  ease  characteristically.  "ijea 
Marge;  Meditation  for  Piano.'  is  a  very 
fascinating  and  trivial  composition  by 
the  former  writer;  il  belongs  to  that  ex- 
tensive class  of  impressionist  music  to 
which  Claude  Iiebussy  and  Maurice  Fta- 
vel  have  contributed  so  largely— a  style 
of  writing  in  which  the  French  com- 
poser generally  excels,  and  the  English 
seldom  distinguishes  himself.  In  this, 
in  'Cavatina,'  and  in  two  songs — 'Even- 
ing Melody'  and  "A  Prayer'— Mr.  Scott 
displays  his  useful  fondness  for  'sur- 
prising" harmonica,  nevei-  without  a 
certain  feelinsr  of  self-consclousneas; 
and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
apparent  nonchalance  of  some  of  his 


M  have  been  the  son  of   as  the  basis  of  his  production.' 
.  Si  \'.  is  surely  one  of     a  10  per  cent,  dividend  was  declared 

■'  "■  prima  facie  piquan-    by  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dnirv  Lane  U. 

Ho  oi  .iistoiy.  The  play  will  be  even  This  absorbed  £SS1L'  of  liir  profits  of 
r.iore  effective  in  a  smaller  theatre  thafi  ,  £25.016  and  the  sum  of  £10.000  was  carried 
l  uvtnt  Garden,  and  if  we  had  space  we   to  th»  reserve  fiiiid  to  meet  future  pos- 

.l.ould   rather  like  to  argue   that   the   sible  Vontingencie.-^.    The   shareholders  1    progressions  has  been  verriaborTousK 
hlw  yesterday  was  mure  favor- Kulcd  a  aum  of  at  least  200  giilncaa  to     worked  ouU    The  opposite  extreme  is 

able  to  plcturesquei.ess  than  to  dramatic  •  '„»„»,,ii„  f,^„„.,  i„  r.„nf».-. 

efTect;  but  the  intellectual  and  poeticall  t,c  distributed  by  the  directors  between 
power  of  the  drama  shone  steadily,  and  the  various  war  funds.   The  past  year 
'  here  again  an  early  revival  should  be  ^as  tlie  most  successful  in  the  com- 
as certain  as  anything  can  be  in  this  pany's  career  at  home  and  abroad, 
world  of  change.    Mr.  Henr>-  Ainley  as 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  Nov.  4,  discussing  a 
Musical       concert    of    the  Pwoyal 
World      Philhaimonic  Society 
made  this  strange  criticism  of  Saint- 
Saens's  symphony  in  C  minor:  "A  work 
1  of  magnificent  proportions  s;idly  niarred 
I  in  its  slow  movement  by  that  element, 
I  lurking  in  ever>-  French  composer,  to 
!  which  we  have  in  recent  years  affixed 
the  name  of  the  arch-offender  JIassenet." 
Is  this  the  entente  cordi.-ile?    And,  pray_, 
what  is  this  sadly  marring  "element?" 
A   Passacaglia   on   Irish  airs  by  Cyril 
Scott  was  performed  tor  the  first  time. 
"The  phrase  on  which  the  first  is  built 
is   too   brief  for  its   purirose.   but  the 
second  affords  plausible  excuse  for  all 


'•  King.  -Miss  Ltllah  McCarthy  as  the  Ty,  -{Jig 
.incess  and  Mr.  Arthur  Wontner  asl 
the  fraptain  all  distinguished  themselvesi 
by  their  fine  elocution.  There  Is  more, 
however.  In  the  psychology  of  the  King 
than  Mr.  AJnley  made  clear  yesterday." 

At   the   Savoy   Theatre,    London,  on 
.Nov.  6,  there  was  an  entertainment  lor 
the  Daily  Telegraph  Fund.    That  jour- 
nal said:    "Two  ballets  were  presented, 
each  the  work  of  Mile.  Lillian  Leoffeler, 
responsible  for  the  invention  and  the 
•arrangement  of  the  plot,  ■  and  of  Mr. 
:  Archibald    Benwell,    whose  meiodious 
I  numbers  and  skill  in  the  matter  of  se- 
lection deserve  the  fullest  recognition. 
.'Lies    Saistns    D' Amour'     embodied  a 
I  charming  and   effective  idea.  Spring, 
I  summer,  autumn  and  winter  formed  a 

happy  framework  for  the  ever -old  and  ,   ^.    .  n  -Vr 

ever-new  love  tail  of  boy  and  girl,  youth  that  Mr.  Scott  '^^^  worked  u^n  it.  'Tc 
and  maiden,  man  and  woman.   Darby  entirely    acceptable,    however,  such 

and  Joan,  still  the  best  and  most  de-  music  must  be  ''''"'''JP'l,''^' j'"*."^"^  ?.^'f 
voted  of  comrades,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  I  able  technic.  That  of  Mr.  fccott  lia^  not 
how  potent  is  the  suoject,  deftly  treated,  !  expanded  proportionaUy  with  his  ambi- 
to  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience. 
Let  it  be  said  that  Mile.  Leoffeler  has 
shown  exceptional  ingenuity  in  em- 
broidering the  story  with  all  sorts  of 
delicate  fa'Yi.  ies  '  and  pretty  effects. 
Dances,  dresse.-^.  grouping,  all  are  cvi- 
dentl.v  the  work  of  a  loving  and  cun- 
ning hand.  •  •  •  '.Allies'  prove(i  to  be 
of  an  essentially  topical  character. 
Bellona.  tioddess  of  War.  suddenly 
awakening  from  a  sleep  of  inactivity, 
decidee  it  is  time  she  was  up  and  domg, 
and  forthwith  lights  the  torch  of  war. 
Uncons'  ious  of  impending  calamity,  a 
party  of  miniature  Jack  Tars  are  en- 
jo.ving  themselves  in  true  sailor  fashion. 
■They  are  joined  by  Ireland,  Scotland, 
WalifS,  the  Colonies  and  India.  Finally 
come.s  England,  the  .Motherliirid.  The 
Allies  tie.\t  make  their  appearan':e,  and 
presently  all  are  plunged  into  the  ftm 
and  frolic  of  a  Taria  carnival.  Cuustcr- 

:!:ition  is  spead  by  the  unexpected  entry! 
■  Bellona,  who.  in  her  passage  across 

0  scene,    leaves    Belgium  wounded, 

cerated,  but  still  und;-unted.  The  Al- 
es rally,  and  in  the  end  you  have  a 
iituresQue  tableau  symbolical  of  the 

--leatness  and  majesty  of  the  British 
■njiire." 

The  text  of  the  notorious  new  German 
rologue  to  the  "Winter's  Tale"  has  at 
^t   reached   London,   and  the  Times 
i   its  icn.'e  of  the  occasion  by 
^  an  excellent  translation  on  its 
page  yesterday.    The  author  of 
.lb  crazy  effusion  is  Friedrich  Wiihelm 
■•nst  Hardt.  a  fairly  well  known  Ger- 
in    literary    man,    who    is  generally 
'  •iwn  as  p;rrist  Hardt  of  "Weimar  to 
-•'nguish  liim  from  the  other  Ernst 
who  i.t  a  landscape  painter  and 

•  Dusseldorf.  Kurt  Stieler,  who 
the  prologue,   will   be  37  next 

'jni;i.  He  Is  very  popular  all  over 
■  •rmany.  and  has  made  many  stage 
iocesses.  especially  in  juvenile  rain.5. 
'  •  is  a  native  of  Munich,  but  for  some 

1  "  past  has  made  his  home  at  Leipsic 

lie  is.  or  was  lately,  a  regular 
-  of  the  Stadttheatcr  Company.— 
..ill  Gazrtte,  Nov.  11- 
Tlie  experi.-nent  made  in  some  of  Lon- 
i  )n"s  theatres  of  starting  the  evening 
:ierformance   at   an   earlier  hour  than 
isual  did  not  meet  with  success.  There 
;s  now  no  exception  to  the  long  estab- 
shed  time  of  raising  the  curtain. 
Mr.   Gran-.-ille   Barker  has   been  re- 
:..arsing   Thomas    Hardy's    'The  Dy- 
,  nustb "  for  performance  at  the  Kings- 
way,  London.    "  'The  Dynasts'  is  de- 
hcribed  by  the  author  as  'a  drama  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  in  three  parts.  19  acts 
;  i:d  130  scenes.'    The  production  of  a 
>ork    of    such    eno-raous  proportions 
strikes  one  as  emphatically  'a  great  ad- 
ture.'   But  playgoers  will  hardly  ex- 

•  •  find  the  many  spectacular  de- 
-onts,  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Hardy's 

.  imagination,  presented  on  the 
-age.  There  are  always  different  ways 
"  doing  thines.  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
I  >r  ■  ■        in  connection  with 

•The  the  ElizabeUian 

use  entirely  with 


tlons.  A  disc-erning  ear  could  detect  the 
un4erl>ing  merit  that  was  concealed  by 
faulty  presentation." 

Bach's  "Phoebus  and  Pan"  was  per- 
formed as  a  comic  opera  for  the  first  | 
time  on  any  stage  at  Covent  Garden ' 
Theatre  Nov.  5  in  aid  of  the  Arts  fund 
for  the  relief  of  members  of  the  artistic 
professions  in  distress  through  the  war. 
"As  to  the  Bach  work,  all  we  need  say 
is  that  its  lovely  and  often  humorous 
music  and  adir.lrable  libretto  with  its 
rather  ponderous  and  yet  agreeably  di- 
verting German  satire  at  the  expense  of 
the  popular  musical  clown  of  the  day — 
;  who  is  pretty  well  as  actual  a  type  in  1 
i  1914  as  he   was   in  1731— delighted  the| 
j  house."    John  Coates  took  the  part  ofj 
Midas.    The  cantata  was  probably  per-  : 
formed  in  17a  by  the  Leipsic  Musical 
Society.    "In  this  work."  says  Sir  Hu- 
bert   Parry,    "is    probably  presented 
Bach's  view  of  secular   music  undis- 
turbed by  the  conflicting  claims  of  cere- 
mony, and  it  also  affords  glimpses  into 
his  personal  attitude  in  relation  to  stib-- 
jects   chosen    for   musical  treatment." 
Pan  has  a  sonK  that  suggests  Beckmes- 
ser  with  its  reiteration  of  a  silly  figure 
in  the  accompaniment,  and  the  device  of 
reiterating  part  of  the  first  syllable  of 
the  word   -"^'ackelf"    in   the   form  of 
"Whack-ack-ack-ack"  on  a  high  note. 
"The  arias  of  the  more  serious  cha^ac-| 
ters  are  quite  of  the  serious  cast;  in- 
deed, it  may  be  admitted  that  they  a.re 
ill  too  serious  a  vein  and  too  lengthily 
developed  for  a  secular  work  of  this 
kind.    They  overweight  the  work  and 
even  nake  it  wearisome."    Sir  Hubert 
adds  that  Bach  had  in  his  mind,  in  the 
person  of  Midas,  a  reference  to  Scheibe, 
who  had  written  some  galling  remarks 
about  him.    And  so  some  insist  that 
Wagner  had  Hanslick  in  mind  when  he 
created  the  character  of  Beckmesser. 
The  Times  says  that  for  the  perform- 
ance in  London  there  was  some  "mod- 
ern orchestration";  otherwise  the  music 
was  practically  as  Bach  wrote  it.  Pan; 
in  the  performance  forgot  his  music. 
Miss  Edna  Thornton  took  the  part  of 
Mercurius. 

There  was  a  concert  of  Belgian  music 
in  London,  Nov.  8.  Joseph  Jongen's 
piano  quartet  was  played  for  the  first 
time  In  London  with  the  composer  as 
the  pianist.    There  was  a  piano  trio  by 


enerally  found  In  Mr.  Quilter's  delicate 
art.  His  work  may  have  cost  him  as 
many  anxious  hours  as  that  expended 
by  Mr.  Scott,  but  it  has  always  a  more 
comfortable  feeling  of  sweet  reasonable- 
ness about  it:  never  can  it  be  described 
as  forced.  'The  Jocund  Dance'— a  setting 
of  Blake's  familiar  poem — and  'Where be 
you  going'.'" — Keats's  even  more  famil- 
iar evrses— could  only  have  been  written 
by  him,  alUiough  we  think  neither  .song 
approaches  the  height  of  the  'Julia' 
cycle.  Richard  I^evitt  s  'The  Listener'— 
the  words  by  F.  Wyville  Home— is  a 
thoughtfully  made  song,  but  just  es- 
capes the  thrill  of  tragedy  the  composer 
evidently  meant  to  convey." 

The  London  Times  characterizes  Ar- 
thur Somervell's  song  cycle— text  from 
Tennyson's  "JIaud"— as  a  masterpiece. 
We  have  heard  it  here  and  in  no  way 
approve  the  Tiraes's  characterization. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  reviewing  a 
Classical  Concert  Society's  concert  (Nov. 
4).  .5aid:^"V\'ork.s  of  the  type  of  Boccher- 
ini's  Quintet,  containing  the  famous  min- 
uet, form  a  class  by  themselves.  Their 
charm  is  undeniable,  but  it  is  a  charm 
that  Itires  the  ear  without  arresting  the 
attention.  One  could  write  one's  letters 
to  such  music.  A  lady  in  the  audience 
sat  knitting."  Two  songs  by  Mme.  Pol- 
dowski  were  sung.  Her  "elaborate 
method  of  accompaniment  is  well  suited 
to  Verlaine's  'Dansons  la  Gigue,'  but 
sounds  a  little  fussy  as  a  background 
to  Maeterlinck's  beautiful  poem,  'Et  s'il 
revenait  un  jour.'  " 

Miss  Vera  Brock  played  Rubinstein's 
piano  concerto  in  G-major  at  a  London 
Symphony  concert  Nov.  0.  "The  very 
fact  that  the  work  is  so  indubitably  old- 
fashioned,  so  dated,  so  antlmacassarish 
and  wax-flowery  in  itself  only  goes  to 
prove  M.  Saionoft's  bigness  in  that  he 
made  us  forget  for  the  moment  all  the 
old  vleux  jeux  of  Itubinstein's  music.  It 
was  pleasant,  none  the  less,  to  meet  an 
old  and  once  highly-tried  friend  of  one  s 
youth,  and  if  Rubinstein  in  G  did  noth- 
ing else  it  revived  memories  of  pleas- 
anter  days  than  these,  what  time  Rubin- 
stein himself  was  in  being."  This  is 
from  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Max  Fiedler  ha.-i  formed  a  trio  in 
Berlin  to  give  three  concerts.  He  will 
play  the  piano.  Leopold-  Premyslav  is 
the  violinist  chc  is  concert  master  ni 
the  Royal  Opera),  and  hi.'=  wife.  Eugenic 
Stoltz-Premyslav.  is  the  'cellist. 

Mr.  .Siegiiiund  I'islliig  of  Berlin  calls 
Artur  Schnabel.  pianist,  and  Carl  Flesch. 
violinist,  "Das  Dioskurenpaar." 

The  Hes5  quartet  is  £tiU  playing  in 
Berlin, 


CONCERTS  Of  THE  WEEK  I 

SUNDAY— .S.vmpbotiy  H.1II.  ZiZi'i  P.  il.  Coo-  ! 
cert  by  John  il'-f :ormack,  tenor,  and  DoDald 
McBeath,  Tioiiuisf.  See  special  Dotic-e. 
MONDAY-Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Carl  Fried- 
berg,  pianist,  will  play  for  the  first  lime 
in  Boston.  Rameau.  Sarabaode,  E  major; 
Beetfaoren.  Snnata  op.  109.  IS  major;  Schu- 
tnano,  Syraphonii-  .Studies:  ScUubert.  Im- 
promptu op.  14:;.  HoBdo  in  D  major,  cp.  55; 
Brahms,  Intp.-mezxo  in  "E  flat  major.  Khap- 
Kod.v  in  E  flat  major;  Chopin,  luodc  in  K 
major.  Vajse  ic  C  s^rp  minor,  Ballade  in 
U  minor. 

Sympbo&y  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Folk  song  fes- 
tival, chonib  of  aX)  colored  singers.  All 
the  music  hy  colored  composers  only.  Solo- 
ists, B.  Nathaniel  Dett,  composer-piaaist: 
ClatCDce  Cameron  Whitp,  Tiolinist.  Quartets, 
sextets  "and  otb'  r  arrangements  of  thi-  soul- 
ful Folk  Songs.  "  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Colnmbus  .\Tenun  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Chnrcb  and 
the  Hacttlfy  Normal  Vocal  Institute.  Chl'-ago. 
Mme.  E.  .izalia  llar'slcy  is  the  director  and 

.^..^  ,   _    manager.    Si-o  leading  article. 

Victor  Vreuls.  now  at  the  head  of  the  xUESDAY— Steinert  Hall.  8:1.1  P.  M.  .^^econd 
I  uxembourg     Con.servator>'.       Lekeu's     roneert  of  the  Kneisei  Quartet.  D.  O.  Jiason, 
J      »■<•.!  — i„i;„«  I!/^T,ot■»  Tc-as  nl->ved    The      Piano  quartet,  op.  7  (first  time).  Ossip  Ga- 
beautiful  violin  sonata  was  Pla->ea    ine     ^^i^^j^,^^    piajiist:   Dvorak,   quartet  in  D  I 
proceeds  from  the  .sale  ot  programs  anu      „j]^or.  op.  34:  Brahms.  Piano  quartet,  op.  25.  i 
"the  usual  collection  "  were  given  to  the     Mr.  Gabrilowitscb,  pianist. 
Belgian  refugees'  fund,  after  "nominal  THUBSDAy— stpioert     Hall.     8:1.-.     r.     M.  ' 

"  ■    Zoellc-r    String    Quartet    of    Brnssel-       .1.  , 

Brandts-Buys.  Bomantisi  he  Serenade,  vp.  :!u  | 
(first  time  here):  Beethoven,  quartet,  op.  18. 
No.  2;  Giistavu  Samazeuilh,  quartet  in 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  On'-ert  by  Julie  1 
Petersen,  th^'  Danish  wncTt  flute  virtuoso 
(flrst  api)eanin'-e  In  Boston),  assisted  by  r. 
Morse  Wemplo.  baritone:  Carl  Powlonski.  ] 
pianist:  .Vlfrcd  de  Voto.  occompanlft.  FIii'.:' 
solos.  W.  Popp.  ^  Concert  vlrtoo«cnstu<  c  k. 
Romance  d'Amoor":  Cesar  Clardi,  !.«•  Cflr  j 
na»ai  Rl!^se.    Soncs,  Strauss,  lllmmtlsboicn 


fees'"  were  paid  to  the  Belgian  mu 
sicians  who  took  part.  "M.  Jongen  is 
a  composer  who  is  more  closely  allied 
to  orthodox  musical  tradition  than  most 
of  his  musical  compatriots.  Neverthe- 
I  less  he  continues  to  infuse  much  fresU- 
jness  into  the  established  idioin." 

Miss  Helene  Dolmetsch  has  given  a 
concert  of  music  for  viola  da  ganiba  and 
'  'oello  in  London   (Nov.   7).     Some  old 
English  pieces  from  a  volume  in  the 


/.II         b.  lj.  l:s   IlimntelNbtt;  B.. 

Nathl,   Li.-d   rt(>5  ■Jnrltcncrae' 

Were   I  il    Prince    i:xypilan.  1 

(.onverse.  Bright  Star.    Piano  lo,-, ..  uoniu 

Ballade  in  G  minor:  Bctlabin,  .N.  e.nrne  ia 

I>  major,  op.       No.  2  (for  left  haurii;  Lisit, 
La  Campsnell.i. 

I^manuel  Church,  Newburv     street    s  P 
M.,  80th  orjcao  reciial  of  the  Ne«  England 

chapter  of  ih.  .American  Guild  of  Orsanlats 
T.  Tertios  Noblo.  orsanlsl.  o»u»w. 
FRIDAY  Jordan  Hull,  .•i:30  r.  M.  .Mias  liO- 
rahip  Wyman  .-  eooecn  of  FrencU  aud  Ebb- 
Ilsh  folk  songs  sung  in  costifme. 
SATFUDAV -Jordan  Hall.  3  I'!  M.  .Sons  re- 
cilal  by  Mme.  Julia  Culp.  Brahran  Mein 
Herz  Isi  sebncr,  Naehtlgall,  Vor  deiii  Ken- 
ster  Sapphic  ortc.  SchnalU-  sag'  mir  au, 
I'eldeinsamkeat;  Foote.  Elaine's  Song.  A.shes 
of  Hoses:  Mgurune.  The  \V>aver.  Lullaby 
Kegcr>.  Wind  S.Mig,  The  Star:  Strauss  Be- 
frcit.  Traum  darch  die  DiiommeraDg.  Morgpn- 
wolf,  Sle  blasen  lujn  Abmaraeh,  Lit  Juageil 
Lcule,  Udjna-ch.  j^i,-^  ^ 

I  BOW  canaot  help  thtuktng  a  good  deal— 
who  ean?— upon  the  nnnccesaary  and  Tillalnous 
custom  of  sbavUiK:  it  te  a  thlnt  so  numanly 
(here  I  nestle  closer>— so  effeminate  (here  I  re- 
coil from  an  nnlncky  step  Into  (he  colder  part 
of  the  bed).  Xo  voiider  that  the  Qne«n  of 
France  took  part  with  the  rebels  against  that 
degenerate  King,  her  husband,  who  lint  af- 
fronted her  smooth  visage  with  a  faco  Ultc  her 
own.  •  •  •  Lastly,  think  ot  the  raior  Itself— 
how  totally  opposed  to  every  sensation  of  bed 
—how  cold,  how  edgy,  ho^  hard! 

Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark! 

.\s  the  "World  Wags: 

As  the  Editor  of  this  column  seems 
to  be  Interested  at  titnes  in  other  things 
than  eating,  drinking,  etymology,  the 
Oxford  dictionary,  foreign  newspapers 
and  extracts  from  books  never  called 
for  at  the  Public  Library,  and  even 
shows  now  and  then  a  mfld  ittterest  In 
musical  matters,  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  asiiing  if  he  or  any  of  his 
contributors  can  refer  me  to  a  good 
volume  of  Shaving  or  Bathing  Lyrics? 
Let  me  explain:  I  am  possessed  of  a 
fairly  good  matutinal  bathroom  bass.  I 
developed  it  in  ante-nuptial  days,  while 
in  residence  in  a  South  end  lodging 
hous^.  I  sang— and  sllU  sing— invariably 
while  stropping,  lathering,  shaving, 
bathing,  drying.  By  so  doing  I  found 
that  I  not  only  rocked  myself  into  a 
cheery,  philanthropic  mood  for  the  day, 
but  gave  notice  to  others  in  a  trtily 
artistic  way  that  the  bathroom  was  oc- 
cupied—I hated  to  have  people  turning 
the  knob '  constantly.  Some  ditties,  I 
learned,  are  better  for  safety  raeor 
shaving  than  for  the  old  hac's  and  bleed 
method.  Some  refrains  are  particularly 
suitable  when  one  is  shaving  against 
the  grain,  around  the  point  of  the  jaw, 
in  the  penumbra  of  the  Adam's  apple, 
and  others  are  .superior  when  one  Is 
doing  the  nice  work  at  the  comers  of 
the  month  or  on  the  upper  Bp.  "BCl  the 
Baptist,"  "The  Family  Entrance  to 
Casej''s  Saloon,"  "Juanita"  and  "They 
Say  That  She  Is  Happy  Now"  I  have 
fotmd  particularly  helpful  at  certain 
stages.  It  is  because  I  w^Eh  assistance 
in  other  stages  ot  the  morning  ritual 
that  I  appeal  to  you  an(J  yours. 

POSEIDON  HICKS,  Jr., 
Chestnut  Hill. 


While  Shaving. 

We  doubt  the  existence  of  any 
"Shaver's  Anthology."  We  mentioned  a 
few  days  ago  "The  Shavers's  Calendar, 
bein^  355  excellent  conceits  from  Eng- 
lish poets  and  dramatists,"  from  Mil- 
ton's "'Wipe  away  the  infamous  blot' 
to  Tennyson's  "Tie  up  his  chin."  We 
remember  a  household  in  which  the 
father  sang  lustily  before  breakfast 
"Why  sbonld  we  mourn  departed 
friends?"  When  he  was  in  particularly 
good  spiilts.  also  "When  I  can  read  my 
title  clear"  and  yet  be  was  not  a  dealer 
in  real  estate.  Singing  In  the  bathroom 
is  discouraged  by  many  women,  wives, 
sisfers.  daughters.  For  some  reason  it 
irritates  them. 

Singing  before  the  glass  is  another 
thing.  We  do  not  approve  the  practice. 
We  know  a  man,  who  the  moment  a 
razor  is  in  his  hands,  thinks  of  his 
debts.  Forttinately  his  hand  Is  steady 
and  his  courage  a  negligible  qu.antity. 
After  fifty  a  man  looks  narrowly  at  his 
face  before  soaping  It  and  after  it  is 
wiped.  He  watches  the  progress  of 
rime's  derisive  tooth.  The  chin  is 
crtrmbling.  the  neck  is  growing  scragg>'. 
The  Adam's  apple  is  more  piomlnent. 
Soon  he  will  wear  a  number  t6  or 
15^  coUar  instead  of  a  17.  Is  the 
glass  a  deceiver,  or  Is  his  face  pasty, 
unwholesome,  with  a  paHor  that  tells  of 
disordered  k-idneys  and  heart?  The  liver 
spots  are  larger  dn  his  cheek.  The 
whole  of  his  head  is  shrinking,  as  If 
it  were  undergoing  the  process  known 
to  a  tribe  of  ingenious  Indians.  He 
seems  to  discover  the  odd  mortal  symp- 
tom not  mentioned  by  Hippocrates, 
"that  is.  to  lose  his  own  face,  and  look 
like  some  of  his  near  relations  •  •  • 
for  as  from  our  beginning  we  run 
through  a  variety  of  look.s.  before  we 
come  to  consistent  and  settled  faces: 
so  before  our  end,  by  sick  and  languLsh- 
ins  alterations,  we  put  on  new  visapes; 
and  in  our  retreat  to  earth,  may  fall 
upon  such  looks  which  from  community 
of  seminal  originals  were  before  latent 
in  us." 


"I  Look  Into  Wy  Glass.  I 

1  look  into  my  i:lass..  • 

And  Tiew  my  wasune  skin. 
\nd  say   "Woald  irod  it  came  to  pass  | 
"  My  heart  had  shrunk  as  thin!"  j 

For  tlien.  I,  undistrest 

Bv  hearts  jtrown  cola  to  me. 
Coukj  luiK-ly  my  endless  rest 

Wfth  equanimity. 

But  TiuiP.  to  make  me  grieve. 

I'«5t  steal*,  lets  part  abide; 
^nd  »liakes  this  trasUe  frame  at  eve  • 

Witli  throbbings  of  noontide. 

Dixinude.  ^ 

the  Wold  Wags: 

1  tlie  most  recent  edition  of  Larousse 
tionaire  Fiancaise  I  find  Die  pro- 
iciation  vOt  "Dixmude"  indicated 
lis)  the  second  syllable  to  b6  pro- 
nced  as  usual  with  tlie  French  "u" 
"d"  as  the  final  sound.  I  trust  this 
he  answer  to  T.  O.  P.  in  Thursday's 

Tan  Issue  of  Leslie's,  published  in 
tember,  I  found  the  statement  that 

famous  quadrivia  of  Berlin  was  the 
,  brought  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Paris 
i  placed  on  the  Arc  de  Trioraphe  du 
•rousel.  Is  this  not  an  trror? 
die  a  student  lu  Paris  some  lu  years 
^  I  was  told  that  it  ^^Jf^ 
ia  of  Venice  that  came  to  Paris  for 
:t  pnrpose.  Can  you  or  a  correspon- 
it  give  the  correct  version  ^itha-i- 
'rity?  ROGER  ASKEM. 

pringfleld.  .  

•he  quadriga  of  Victoria,  m 

Schadow,  that  sunnonnts  the  Bren- 
iburg  gate  in  Beriin,  was  taken  to 
,ris  by  the  French  in  1807,  but  restored 

.Tie  Arc  dn  Carroosel  waa  onginaiiy 
^  originaUy  crt>wn«d  with  the  ancient 
adriga  from  the  portal  of  St.  Mark's 
Venice,  bronght  to  Paris  as  a  ttophy. 
t  sent  back  to  eVnice  by  Emperor 
■ancis  in  1814.  A  quadriga,  designed 
Bosio,  intended  to  represent  the 
lestoration,"  replaced  it  by  the  order 
lionls  SVni.-+Ed. 

Thomas  McGee. 

"M.  C.  S."  writes  from  Belvidere, 
.  J.,  aElding  if  any  one  can  help  in 
acing  a  man  withotrt  a  family. 
"The  man  is  Thomas  McGee,  bom  in 
oston  70  years  ago  at  least  He  lived  • 
;  31  South  Fifth  street  and  worked  as 
roofer  and  slater.  He  Is  old  and  poor 
nd  is  anxious  to  find  some  of  his  fam- 
y.  In  fact  he  went  back  to  Boston 
tst  summer,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
is  qnest.  Boston  and  heaven  are  syn- 
nymous  to  him.  Where  can  he  apply 
the  information  that  would  help 
Luii'  His  father  was  John  McGee.  His 
Irothers  were  John.  William  and  Mi- 
'hael.  His  sister  was  Mary." 


■  ■  i:  not  too  late  a  day  to  speak  of  Mr. 
McCormack's  magnetic  personality  that 
takes  its  place  with  but  not  above  his 
singing-.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  sucli  per- 
fect composure;  there  is  no  tossing 
mane,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  affec- 
tation or  "business." 

Yesterda?;-  the  singer  was  in  fine  voice, 
Whetlier  it  were  the  exactions  of  Mas- 
jcagni's  F^omanza  or  the  mysticism,  the 
]romanii(  \  eAn  or  the  sentimental  lines  of 
the  Irish  ballads,  there  was  aJways  the 
intel'igei't  differentiation.  His  soaring 
notes  were  always  a  pleasure  in  their 
fulness,  whether  in  a  fiery  culminating 
crescendo  or  in  a  more  delicately  subtle 
ending.  Tlierc  were  iiote^,  too,  that 
were  luscious  in  tone,  and  there  was 
wonder  at  the  rema>kable  flow,  the  un- 
broken continuity  of  this  or  that  line. 

Mr.  McBeaUi  was  discreet  in  the 
choo.sing  ol  his  numbers,  all  of  which 
were  enthu.siastically  encored. 

'OMAR,  THE 
TENTMAKER^ 


By  PHIUP  HALE. 

MAJKSTTC  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Omar,  the  Tent- 
maker,"  a  play  in  three  acts  with  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  by  Richard  Walton 
Tully.  Pr^^Juced  at  the  LjTic  Theatre,. 
New  York,  January  13,  1914. 

..H   G.  Carlton 

Iman  MowaffaK  .    ^     Bates  Post 

Hakim  Omar  Khayyam  "^'john  Waller 

Hasan  Ben  Sabah  Pred  Eric 

Nizam  '*""*Wm    T).  Emerson 

ITiP  Vintner  ...Panl  Richmond 

Adlam  /  •  r  '  cn^oh Augustus  Post 

Rmissary  of  the  hoan-  .'.BalpU  Bunker 

Mahruss  *"*""'  ijouise  Grassier 

Shireen  •  -■ Jxmise  Waller 

Zarah  :  ••— •  Brlith  Holt 

Valide  Sultan  .'...I'"red  EJric 

Niz»m-ul-Mulk  jojin  Hunter  Booth 

Mahruss   Dorothy  Tnreak 

l>itUe  Shireen  •.  TVmise  Grassier 

The  Bril  Ban^S;  — - ^Gerald  Prteg 

The  Christian  Slav«   p^,  vp-ebeter 

Se  E"e"o1,"of-«.V  Ai«k^ns.-.  ;.W  Bunker 
I    This  play  is  "based  on  the  life,  times 
ana  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.'  As 
,  was  to  be  expected,  the  lines  from  ^the 
iRubaivat  are  the  best  In  the  dialogue. 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  any  play- 
wright to  surpass  them.    Mme.   Liza  ^ 
Lchmann  and  Mr.  Bantock  and  other  | 
'  composers  have  tried  to  enrich  them 
iwith  music.    The  verses  of  Omar-Fitz- 


condemned' "li '  :i  ifrrfMo  a.-m'  .;.ir'v>' 
escape  of  the  wily  Oniar.  then  the  fcenc 
of  Omar  punished  by  the  bastinado,  his 
aerial  operations,  the  grateful  Vizier — all 
this  in  one  act  foUo-sfr/ed  by  the  remarks 
of  the  thankful  Mr.  Post  and  the  deeply 
moved  Mr.  Tully  who  spoke  in  answer 
to  the  hearty  applause  of  a  very  large 
audience. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
brientalism  of  the  play,  whether  it  is 
genuine  or  pseudo.  The  public  will  en- 
.ioy  the  spectacle.  It  will  undoubtedly 
like  the  melodramatic  features  and  re- 
gret only  that  the  aged  Rabbi  with  his 
companions  are  not  encased  in  pla-ster 
on  the  stage  so  that  they  can  be  seen 
hardening  to  stone  up  to  their  necks, 
with  their  eyes  and  mouths  expressing 
agony.  Many  will  find  an  educational 
pleasure  in  following  the  quotations 
from  the  Rubaiyat  and  afterward  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  Omar 
was  really  the  sort  of  man  imagined  by 
Mr.  Tully  and  impersonated  by  Mr. 
Post.  The  "philosophy,"  the  appeal  to 
universal  brotherhood  and  certain 
.•-•peeches  of  Omar,  when  he  is  compara- 
j  lively  sober,  which  contain  the  senti- 
ment of  Alexander  Pope's  Universal 
Prayer,  vrill  appeal  to  others.  Further- 
more, the  constant  introduction  of 
"Allah"  will  convince  many  that  for 
the  time  they  are  in  the  Bast,  even  In 
I  the  old  Temple  of  Zoroaster,  though 
(they  may  be  led  to  confound  fire-wor- 
shippers with  Mohammedans. 

Mr.  Guy-  Bates  Post,  who  imper- 
sonates Omar,  is  a  capable  actor,  an 
actor  of  decided  authority,  who  has 
not  always  been  associated  with  ro- 
mantic drama.  He  plays  the  part  with 
a  sense  of  humor,  as  in  the  scene  with 
Hassan  who  would  poison  him.  also  in 
a  forcibly  melodramatic  vein,  but  prob- 
ably because  the  drama  has  had  a  long 
run.  his  reading  of  verses  from  the 
Rubaiyat  is  at  times  too  hurried,  in- 
distinct, not  sufficiently  eloquent.  His 
answer  would  probably  be  that  he  is 
an  actor,  not  an  elocutionist.  But  the 
verses  deserve  a  little,  more  attention. 
On  the  whole  his  impersonation  has 
marked  vitality  and  is  always  pic- 
turesque. 

The  men  of  the  supporting  company 
are  for  the  most  part  vociferous.  Mr. 
Eric  stood  out  by  grace  and  dignity 
of  bearing  and  hy  the  oriental  indif- 
ference that  masked  innate  ferocity. 
The  women  for  the  most  part  spoke 
their  lines  in  a  slip-shod  or  sing-song 
i  manner. 


"orcTOarikl  UotTTSB"  Tucrk.  in  his  Piaho 
School,  warned  pupils  against  snorting 
while  they  trilled.    The  late  ChevaUw 
Lconhard  Kmil  Bach-we  knew  hini  m  , 
Berlin— used  to  spit  and  cover  a  con-  , 
siderable  area  in  the  fury  of  his  pas-  i 
sion   when   lie  was  struggling  with  a 
difficult  passage.    It  must  be  confessed  j 
that  this  trick  of  Mr.  Friedberg  was, 
disturbing.     There   is    no    need   of  't- 
'  His  technic  is  finely  developed.  Emo- 
1  tional  stress  should  be  expressed  by  a  ] 
\'  pianist  with  his  fingers.  { 

j  The  New  York  Times  of  Nov.  28  pub- 
j  li.^hed  an  article  entitled  "%)W  to  Pro- 
!  uounce  War  Names." 

!  The  pronunciation  of  "Dixmude'  is 
given  as  "Dee-muhd,"  or  "Dis-muhd." 
Here  is  where  our  contemporary  differs 
from  Larousse's  Dictionary,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  "Roger  Askem"  in  this  column 
yesterday.  The  pronunciation  of  tbe  first 
syllable  is  "Dikfi." 

E.  A.  H.  of  Windham,  X.  H.,  writes: 
•  I  am  pleased  to  inform  'T.  O.  P."  that 
Dixmudo  is  pronounced  Dix-muede,  a'J- 
cent  on  last  syllable,  modified  'u'  be- 
tween 'ee'  and  'oo'  like  the  French  'u.' 
Flemish  'Dixniuydcn"  (Dix-moi-den)." 
"E.  A.  H."  is  mistaken  about  the  acate 
accent  on  the  final  "e."  There  is  no  ac- 
cent on  any  .syllable. 

I  The  Times  pronounces  the  moch  dis- 
cussed Przemysl,  "P-jhem-izzle,  with  the 
M'  pronounc-ed  as  in  the  I'Vench  word 
'jour.'  " 
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In  Boston f 

I»5  the  World  Wags:  ' 
'  Charles  Lamb's  farce  of  "Mr.  H."  -traa 
odginany  acted  at  Dniry  Lane.  lita*- 
ion,  on  Dec  10.  1806.  On  Mian*  16  of 
!he  foDowing  year  it  was  first  played 
n  New  York,  and  on  Feb.  13.  I812.*  H 
Was  first  seen  tn  Philadelphia.  I  can 
rive  casts  of  the  above  performances  If 
Jesired  My  record  of  the  Boston  stage 
"or  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  is 
not  yet  absolutely  complete,  so  I  can- 
bot  say  now  with  certaintj'  whether  w 
(not  the  farce  has  been  acted  here  by 
professionals  J-  B.  CLAPP. 

'  Boston,  Nov.  26. 

j  Two  Ancient  Puns. 

|As  the  World  Wags: 

'  Your  praise  of  certain  pons  inspires 

Iree  to  refer  to  two  old  ones  which  do 
not  seem  too  well  known  and  which 
strike  me  as  the  nearest  to  Perfection 

I  that  could  well  be  imagined.  Observe 
that  each  answer  has  two  perfectly  ap- 
propriate meanings,  and  that  one  of 
these  is  pra^Ucally  identical  m  the  two 


What  Is  mind?  No  mattec 
■VThat  is  matter?  Never  mtnd. 

ROBERT  SPBAGtne  HAIiL. 
Boston,  Nov.  26. 


FOR  f  CORi 


Jotm  McCormack,  the  Irish  tenor,  was 
,  ivcn  a  reception  at  Symphony  Hall  ycs- 
tei-day  afternoon  that  was  nothing  short 
of  an  ovation.  The  hall  was  completely 
filled;  every  available  portion  of  the 
stage  was  taken  up  by  the  overflow  and 
the  walls  were  lined  with  good-natured 
arid  expectant  standees. 

Mr.  McCormack  was  assisted  by  Don- 
j  aid    McBeath,    violinist,    and  Edwin 
Hchneider  was  at  the  piano. 
For  his  program  Mr.  McCormack  ot- 
'^.red  a  varied  one.  Besides  innumerable 
-ncorcs    that    might   appropriately  be 
•la6!?ed  with  the  group  of  Irish  songs, 
Ihere  were  the  Romanza  from  "I  Rant- 
/.au'-    of    Mascagni;    "Secrecy,"  Hugo 
W'olf:  "Tlic  Quiet  of  the  Woods,"  Max 
icger-  "Hidden  Tears."  Schumann;  the 
Irish  group  that  included  "The  Bard  of 
Vrmagh,"     "The    Enchanted  Valley," 
•Trotting  to  the  Fair"  and  "SUibbcr- 
"en-"     Then    followed   "At  Dawning.  ' 
Cadman;  "The  Cave."  Edwin  Schnicder; 
•You  r^y  So  sun,  "  Colendgc  Taylor, 
i  and  "Agnus  Dei."  Bteet. 


gerald  mock  them. 

Mr.  Tiiliys  play  Is  a  spectacular  inelo- 
drama    with   poetry,    Pl|''°fOphy.  n^s- 
ticism  and  a  trip  through  the  solar  sys- 
tern  thrown  in.  . 
We  speak  of  the  solar  ^^tem  for  n 

the  second  act.  the  one  in  the  old 
■temple  of  Zoroaster,  the  stage  is  sud- 
'denly  darkened  while  Omar  is  under- 
leoin-    the   bastinado.     His    soul  goes 

four^eying  through  space.  Saturn  with 
'  its  ring,  is  beneath  his  feet;  he  sees 

heaven^and  hell,  but  a  veil  hides  the 

'  ThTplay  is  f^rst  of  all  a  spectacle, 
and  as  a  Jpectacle  it  ^Sn^^^^^e 
The  garden  scenes  are  charming ,  tne 
Seetl  of  Naishapur  are  P'<=™f  ^'^^ 
portrayed;  the  scenes  representing  the 

temple    and  J^Z^  ^^ 

Then  there  are  the  costumes,  rich  in 
^,or,  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  ch.e. 
••true"  however,  is  the  scene  of  Otnar  s 
cXual  journey.  This  will  fascinate 
mWT  if  only  from  curiosity  to  knov. 
how  it  is  done,  while  the  irreverent. 
I  who  remember  the  lines  in  the  obituary 
notice— 

Perhaps  he  is  happier  saUing-ftoOdgh  space, 

Men"?s\'4Tn=S  fh^be  f^eral 

takes  place   

At  precisely  a  anarter  T>ast  four, 

will  nevertheless,  be  ^ulV  . '^pressed. 

Next  to  the  spectacular  interest  com^ 
thrmelodramatic;  for  the  play  is  «e^ 
dramatic    with    a    vengeance.  Omar. 
™  young,  ran  off  for  ^  mght  with 
Shireen.  who  the  next  ^^^^  ^'"^."^^ Jj"?^ 
Shah       He.  old.  bleareyed,  fat,  with 
four  or  more  wives  and  100  ooncubines 
doubted  the  paternity  of  the  child,  httJe 
fhireen.    He  cast  mother  and  daughter 
into  a  loathsome  dungeon.      The  ch/ic 
was  saved  by  the  devoted  Mahruss  The 
mother  was  supposed  to  be  executed,  m 
some  way  she  became  the  queen  of  a 
band  of  assassins  in  the  desert  and  mar- 
ried or  lived  with,  Hassan,  a  playmate 
of  Omar,  afterwards  the  governor  cf 
Naishapur.    Hassan  was  really  at  the 
head  of  the  assassins.    They  were  in- 
deed a  desperate  lot,  desperate  and  agile, 
as  was  seen  by  their  behavior  in  the 
streets       A  crusading   Christian  from 
England  escaped  from  them  and  was 
rauEht  In  Omar's  house.    Before  he  was 
captures!  little  Shireen  fell  in  love  with 
I  him    much  to  the  disgust  of  Mahruss,  j 
who.  to  even  matters,  assured  Shireen 
that'  Omar  was  not  her  father. 

Omar,  already  hated  as  a  scoffing 
drunkard,  and  charged  with  blasphemy, 
was  jailed  because  he  sheltered  a  Chris- 
tian Since  he  knew  Hasson's  secret,  he 
was  dangerous.  O  the  scenes  in  the 
temple!  Dungeon  keys,  clanking  chains, 
howling  and  dancing  dervishes  meeting 
of  the  older  Shireen  and  Omar,  falling  on 
the  neck,  daughter  declaring  that  she 
will  kill  herself  if  she  cannot  have  her 
blonde  Christian,  poisoned    food,  _  Jews 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr  Carl  Friedberg.  '  a  pianist  of  Co- 
lo'gne,  played  yesterday  in  Boston  for 
the  first  time.  The  concert  was  m  Jor- 
dan  Hall.  The  progrn^n  .vas  as  ol-, 
lows:  Rameau,  Sar.i!;  ,  L  "^^'^o^: 
Befthovrn,  f;on.ita,  i:  nir.jo..  op.  WJ, 
lchu.iv.nn.  symphonic 
hevt,    inn-ronipt,!    OP^  Yniermezzo;  E- 

Hat  major,  op.  11.  •  "i^f^^°^T^  „aior 
naior  op.  119;  Chopin,  Etude,  E  "r^f-i°[' 
JTp  W;'  Valse  in  C  sharp  minor;  Ballade, 

""Mn'Friedberg-s  reputaUon  i"  Europe 
i,  well  established.    He  has  made  him- 
self known  in  this  country,  playing^ ilh 
!  orchestra  and  In  recital,  as  a  seriou 
:  scholarly,    but    not   pedant.c  "^^^^^^ 
nianist     These  qualities  were  reveaiea 
to  us  yesterday  by  his  P^rfortnance^ 
'    It  would  be  possible  to  auarrel  wiUi 
interpretation   of   Rameau  s  Sara 


j^Tnde-^t^'wiSi  thatlhere  had  not  been 
so  er^t  dynamic  contrasts  or  that  the 
^°,famnJ^  spirit  had  been  more  m  the 

Nevertheless  the  interpretauon  was  m 
-^'i::;;s'?hf  m^^^^dXracteristlcs  of 
Mr.    Friedberg's    playing  ^'f^.^rll 
c  earlv  shown  in  the  Rondo  Schubert 

poetic  spirit,  and  ^^'''i'J^'  phere.  l^r- 
with  more  vaporous  atmosphere 

"'^'•"'r'  ;'\rdlsm  ssr  !n°a  rather 
promptu    nas    uis""-  , 
Latter-of-fact   manne-     B^^t  ^the ^  r^^^ 

formance  °£  t^natT  i.  D  major,  op.  : 
^:"tas'  thoroughly  clelightful.  The  ; 
J».    was     <•  noivete   and   art,  or. 

'  ;;:i?,sh  '  good  "'humor  and  mature  : 
H^oM^ht  was  maintained  throughout., 
tiicught    W.U  Intermezzo  ; 

The  pieces  by  Brahms  ^ 

lot  tbe  <;<""P°^^'-5^'<,\^:"mf  fl^st  theme. 

^nl^ftlie  Schumann  Of  the 

I  "wu^mis  music  Mr.  Friedbe^ 

■Jo^r  to  a  greater  height  than  with  tl^at 

i°TruU^'"n  artist:  truly '  a  personage, 
fl  Jt  us  hope  that  he  can  be  heard  here 

!^';^';."o;t».  no  doubt.  Mr.  Frled- 
iber"  at  times  sang  as  he  played;  not  m 
i  articulate  song,  but  now  as  with  bcuche 
l^oinec.  now  in  asthmatic  tones;  now  as 
f  1  bassoon,  in  subdued  agony,  and  no'.v 
1  as  though  he  were  sighing  through 
I  'brown  pipev  and  a  comb.    Years  3go 


Conscription  in  England 

.Apropos  of  enlistment  and  conscrip- 
tion in  England,  the  following  passage 
from  Matthew  Arnold's  "Culture  and 
Anarchy"  is  interesting.  "Our  masses 
are  quite  as  raw  and  uncultivated  aA 
the  French  ;  and  so  far  from  their  hav- 
the  idea  of  public  duty  and  of  disci- 
pline, superior  to  the  individual's  self- 
will,  brought  to  their  mind  by  a  unver- 
t,al  obligation  of  military  service,  such 
a,s  that  of  the  conscription — so  far  from 
thpir  having  this,  the  very  idea  of  a 
conscription  is  so  at  variance  with  our 
English  notion  of  the  prime  right  and 
blessedness  of  doing  as  one  likes,  that 
I  remember  the  manager  of  the  Clay 
Cross  works  in  Derbyshire  told  me  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war,  when  our  want  of 
soldiers  was  much  felt  and  some  peo- 
ple were  talking  of  a  conscription,  that 
sooner  than  submit  to  a  proscription  the 
population  of  that  district  would  flee  to 
the  mines,  and  lead  a.  sort  of  Robin 
Hood  life  under  ground." 

No  More  Puns  Admitted. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

One  of  your  correspondents  names  a 
French  pnti  as  the  most  perfect  on 
record.  I  have  known  another  critic  to 
rlaim  the  superlative  rank  (with  the 
explanation  that  it  is  the  best  because  it 
is  the  worst)  for  the  saying  of  the  trav- 
,.ilPr  who  was  shown  one  of  those  Euro 
pean  mortuaries  where  they  have  a  bell 
to  be  rung  by  any  one  who,  having  been 
supposed  dead,  comes  to  life  and  wants 
an  attendant  to  remove  hun  from  the 
c"mpanv  of  the  dead.  The  traveller  ex- 
■  -^med"  "Thi.s  must  be  what  Tenny.son 
nieknt  when  he  wrote.  'Many  a  moi-ning 
on  the  moorland  did  wc  hear  the  copses  ; 

t' am  told  that  m.v  grandtatber  regarded  Hood'»  j 
His  head  was  rurn'd— and  so  he  chew  d  , 
His  pist'iil  till  he  died  ,    ».  „ 

;.s   unequalled   for   complex  perfection.  I 
present  pigtail  tobacco  is  ffrso^e"' 
he  Pi-tail  of  hair  is  half-forgotten,  and  ■ 
the  edge  of  that  pun  is  rather  blunted, 
puns  on  slang  get  blunted  faster  and  no 
one  knows  how  soon  the  one  about  the 
!  number  of  "rubhertired  runabouts  a- 
U,e  world's  f^^iU^be—lh^e.^ 

Ballardvale,  Nov.  2S. 

1  Pigtails 

But  is  the  pigtail  forgotten?  The  thin 
rope  or  roll  so-called  waf  common  in 
the  Paris  of  the  late  eighties.  We  saw 
some  in  a  tobacconist's  in  Boston  only 
last  week.  It  has  had  an  honorable 
history  since  the  nth  century.  Later 
Dean  Swift  bequeathed  to  Mr.  John 
Grattan  "mv  silver  box  in  which  I  de- 
sire the  said  John  to  keep  the  tobacco 
he  usually  <-howeth.  called  pigtail.- 

Pigtails  worn  by  soldiers  and  5tailor.= 
went  out  with  Lord  Liverpool,  but  little 
girls  still  wear  them  even  in  Boston, 
i  Knd  is  the  word  as  used  by  George  .Au- 
gustus Sala  now  wholly  unintelligible? 
'  "How  1  should  have  liked  to  witness 
the  old  pigtail  operas  and  ballets  per- 
formed at  the  Pantheon.  "  Or  Mark 
Pattison's  description  cf  Heyne  as  "es- 
sentialU  a  dull,  wooden  mai>— a  pigtail 
professor  after  all."'  Only  a  few  yeare 
ago  Mr  Yerburgh  was  characterized  as 
the  leader  of  the  Pigtail  Party  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

An  Old  Show  House 

Good  old  Sala:  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
sneered  at  you  and  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
but  you  were  an  honest,  industriou.s 
journalist,  an  intrepid  and  observing 
traveller,  possessing  a  marvellous  stock 
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mlstpllaneous  Inforraatfbn.  curiou^l' 
\  ■  rsoj  ill  cookrry.  the  author  of  ma'v. 
,  Ueltehtf  III  books  and  a  withering  retort 
Your  .  hiipter  "Thme  P.  M."  in  "Twi.  • 
':'-'iinil  the  Block"  oont&ins  :i  descrip- 
11  of  thr  Pantheon,  a  bazaar  In  the 
■\y  siTtlcs.    "Tt  requires  a  consivlcr- 
.•    i  J  •  >ral  ooiirase  •  *  •  (o 

tlcpartniont  at  iill 
•  .,  ■  -  aunted  l>y  th"  gliosis 
b>  ;;one  i>i^lorial  nie<Jio<  rities.  It  is 
I  laiar-liKuse  of  painting— an  hospital 
!■  Inourable.'  In  art."  Then  there  is  the 
n  .  ount  of  the  old  music  master 
r  .-nelli.  called  ".locko"  by  the  boys,  who 
\as  once  an  opera  manager  at  the 
r»nthcon.     What    were   the  "pistaU" 

I    Per..>^    nnd     ballets:"      'Tphlgenia  In 
^  Ills."  "Arladno  in  Xaxos."  "Orrstea 
Fylades."    "Daphnis   and   Chloe  " 
Hellerophon."  "Eurydice."  "The  Clem- 
-nry  or  Titii.s,  •   ■•Tlie   Misfortunes  of 
D.irius,  ■  -The  Cruclt>-  of  Nero,"  and 
I  eo  on. 

"Do  you  Imow  positively."  asked  Sala. 
I    that  in  the  pigtail  opera  times.  Uie  ladv 
••ancers  wore  skirts  of  de<-:ent  length"' 
.>o  you  know  that  Guimard  danced  in  a 

'  rn^^.l  /  v-^ui''^'^  ankles, 
and  that  Noblet  wore  a  corsage  that 
ended  .iu.st  below  her  armpits,  and  a 
skirt    thai    descended    far    beJow  her 
knees.    Do  you  know.  even,  that  Ta-- 
Iionl.  and   Kllsler.   and   Dtrvemay  th-^ 
^^•-at  Terpsichorean  marvels  of  30  years 
•ince.  disdained  the  meretricious  allure- 
ments of  this  refined  and  polished  age 
that  calls  garters   'elastic  band-V  and 
winces  at  a  grant  of  CO  a  year  for  pro- 
v-iding  living  models  for  the  students  of 
the  Dublin  Academy?    that  strains  at 
these  gnate,  and  swallows  the  camel  of 
a  ballet  at  the  opera!'  and  then  La<a 
speaks  of  "La  Traviata,"  tlie  "great  Ca- 
sino and  Cod-liver  oil  opera,"  "Trova- 
tore'--"who  was  it  that  fried  that  child 
or  broiled  him.  or  ate  him:  -Vzuccra 
L'-onora,  the  Conde  di  Luna,  Mrs  Har- 
ns   all  or  any  of  them?":   "Rigoietto  " 
yth  Its  "charming  epi;i?ode  of  the  mar- 
'  cd  lady  in  the  sack." 
I'iie    Panth«ran    was    used    for  wax 
"i^orks:   it   was  once  fiunous  for  roas- 
qoerades.    George  the  Fourth  met  Per- 
dita  there.    The  Pantheon  was  once  a 
chnpch.    There  is  a  legend  that  after  it 
became  again  a  theatre  in  a  perform- 
ance of  "Don  Giovanni  •  when  12  demons 
were  appointed  to  rise  from  trap-doorx 
t l.e  sUge  manager  shrieked,  "There  are 
thirteen:-    And  lo.  the  thirteenth.  wi»h 
naming  eyes  and  an  incrediblv  Ion"  tail 
cianced  a  ghastly  pas  senl.  cut  six  and 
disappeared  in  a  blaze  of  livid-colored 
fUme  that  had  not  been  provided  bv , 
the     property-     man.      The  audience' 
screamed  and  fainted  i.y  scores  i 
.Now  we  are  told   that   this  famous' 
place    originally  built  in  January  JTo- 
and  destroyed  b>-  fire  the  same  montb-1 
a  place  in  which  Handel  Festivals  were 
neld   and   in   one  day     neariv  ]''000 
guineas  taken,  must  go  the  way  of  all 
buildings    witl,    a    hi.stor^-.      TTie  new 
Pantheon  was  taken  down  and  restored 
in   the   year   Napoleon   retreated  from 


HARRY  UUBeR 


Barry  Paines  Poem. 

■I  anonymons  corespondent  wishes 
'  ■•■  Herald  to  publish  Mr.  Barry 
Paine's  verses  "The  Kaiser  and  God." 
The  greater  part  of  this  poem  was  re- 
printed in  this  column  soon  after  the 
poem  was  published  in  London. 

FOLK  SONG  FESTIVAL 

BY  COLORED  CHORUS 

Songs  and  Compositions  of  Colored 
Artists  Make  up  the  Program. 

A  folk  song  festivaT,  in  which  300 
''olored  singers  took  part,  «.nd  the  first 
of  its  kind,  was  grven  last  evening  at 
I  Symphony  Hall.  It  was  a  musical  erent 
of  more  than  usual  Interest.  .\11  the 
music  was  'by  colored  composers,  while 
ihcre  were  two  colored  soloists,  R.  Na- 
•haniel  Dertt,  pianist,  and  Clarence  Cam- 
.  ron  White,  violinist. 

Trained  and  directed  by  Mmc.  K.  Axa^ 
ia  Hacklev  of  the  Hackley  Xormal  Vo- 

al  Institute.  Chicago,  the  singers  were 
heard  iu  i;horases.  including  "Let  Us 
Tneer  the  ■^  eary  Wanderer,"  "There's  a 
.Meeting  li-^re  Tonight,"  "Swing  Low 
Sweet  CharioL  ■  Two  of  the  most  strib- 
■ng  amon:;  these  choruses  were  "1 
(•oj'dn"t  Hear  Nobody  Pray-"  and 
•Somebody's  Knockinig  at  Yonr  Door." 
The  singing  was  reniarkablc  for  the 
t-eauty,  depth  and  richness  of  tone,  dis- 
played. There  was  precision,  too.  and ! 
spontaniety.  j 

The  leaders  of  these  choruses  were  I 
members  of  church  choirs.  Axnong  them 
Miss  .Vlle.i's  voice  was  conspicuous  for  | 
its  beajitiful  cuality. 

R.  Nath.-iniPl  Dett,  pianist,  played  hia  ! 
own  compositions,  two  suites,  the  "Mag- 
nolia" suite  and  "In  the  Bottoms."  He 
also  conducted  his  anthem,  "Listen  to 
the  Lambs,"  in  which  he  has  made  ef- 
fective use  of  the  negro  scale- 
Mr.  White  played  pieces  by  Coleridge 
Taylor  and  his  own  "Berceuse."  Aji- 
other  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  boy 
aoirrano,  Clemon  E.  Jackson,  who  sang 
"Rim  to  Jesua." 

There  was  an  interested,  audience  ot 
good  sire. 


\l  the  tir.-L  glimpse  of  Harry  Lauder  .s 
legs  the  bi?.  expectant  audience  that 
bad  been  w.-UUng  for  him  through  six 
vaudeville  art.s  at  th»-Shubert  Theatre 
I  last  night  saw  that  it  was  identically 
the  same,  sood,  old  Harry,  of  whom 
they  were  so  fond,  and  when  they  heard 
hit  fun-bubbling  voice  and  saw  that 
fine,  open-faced  Scotch  countenance, 
they  knew  he  had  not  changed  a  bit,  un- 
less if.  were  for  the  better,  even  if  he 
was  on  his  "first  round-the-world  tour  ' 
and  had  his  own  company  of  "inter- 
national artists"  with  him. 

To  Hmjt.v  I..auder's  folIowe>rs— and 
they  Include  all  the  vast  concourse  of 
men  and  women  who  have  ever  seeji 
and  heard  him— It  did  not  se^m  possible 
that  he  could  be  any  mifre  delightful 
than  he  used  to  be.  but  they  were  mis- 
taken, for  the  glint  in  his  eye  was  just 
a  little  brighter;  his  laugh  that  keeps 
breaking  out  in  .ipite  of  himself  was 
just  a  wee  bit  more  contagious;  his 
strut,  his  little  trot  and  his  military 
stride  were  a  trifle  farther  beyond  poa- 
-sibillty  of  imitation,  and  altogether  his 
ever-varying  emotional  appeal  was  no- 
ticeably keener  than  ever  before. 

His  audience  "''adored"  ■with  "pa"' 
the  bairn  described  in  "Same  as  His 
Father  Did  Before  Him,"  thoroughly 
agreed  with  liim  that  "It's  Nice  to  Get 
up  in  the  Mornin',  but  Nice  to  Lie  in 
Bed,  "  felt  with  him  and  laughed  with 
him  in  "Tal  Ta  My  Bonnie  Maggie 
I  Darlin',"  delighted  with  him  In 
( "Roamin'  in  th'  Gloarain',".  enjoyed  his 
I  1  interspersed  anecdotes  and  finally  joined 
heartily  in  the  chorus  of  "A  Wee  Deoch 
— an — Doris."  | 
It  was  a  real  Harry  Lauder  nlg*t, ) 
only  more  so  than  in  the  past.  Harry 
confessed  that  he  was  glad  to  get 
back  to  Boston,  which  he  liked  better 
than  any  other  place,  and  no  one  who 
heard  Iiim  donbted  that  he  meant  it 
even  without  his  added:  "And  I'm 
throwing  no  bouquets."  , 
The  first  half  of  the  program  wasf 
composed  of  excellent  features  by  Har- 
ry's accompanying  "artists."  Albert 
Donnelly,  the  "silent  humortet"  gave 
remarkably  skilful  shadow  pictures.  Al- ' 
fred  Latell,  assisted  by  Miss  Norma 
Boardman,  offered  "A  Dog  Fantasy," 
in  whicji  he  was  a  very  reaUstic  dog. 
Clark  Martinetti  and  Joe  Sylvester  did 
some  astonishing  things  wj>*sv-chairs 
and  a  table  in  falling  over  and  on  and; 
under  them.  Irene  Bercsenj-.  aidi.^i  by 
B.  Yoska,  showed  what  a  Hungarian 
cyrabaJisj  can  do.  "The  Edge  pf  the 
World"  was  a,  strange  conglomeratiod; 
of  light  and  color  eCEects  on  water,  with 
Miss  "Violet  Hope  dancing  as  "the  pas- 
sion of  color."  Jep  and  Kthel  Dooley 
danced  weU  and  showed  the  unusuaJ 
things  they  can  do  with  bicycles.  [ 
Then  came  Harry  Liauder  and  aM  the' 
rest  was  forgotten  

CASTLE  SQU.\RE  THE.-^TRE  —  "A 
\Ddnight  Bell,"  a  play  in  four  acts,  by 
Charles  M.  Hoyt.  i 

Rpr.  .Tohn  Bradbury  William  P.  Carteton  1 

Martin  Tripp  Dndley  Hawloy 

Napier  Kerne  Mfre.J  Kin* 

.«julre  nlrott  Morrill  Mon-iwii 

\erl  Olmtt  Rohnrt  Capron 

.<;tephen  T,abaree  Irving  Pinhf-l 

Pocfor  Wing  CeorKo  Errist  ' 

Ezekiel  Slover  H.  1-oais  Klne 

Deacon  T-emuel  Tidd  -^1  Robert.! 

U77.ie  WPbber  MatK-1  Coloord 

Dot  Bradbury  Siarioii  Tann-r 

.^nnie  Groy  BWI.t  Barnieoat 

Widow  GTPy  Klma  D»laro 

VelMo  Bowen  Marria  Wiluams 

SalUc  Hoover  Grace  Goddard 

Nora  rairfonJ  Ml?s  Mary 

Seseonable  with  its  snowballing  and 
tobogganing  and  as  funny  as  ever  in  its 
good-natured  caricature  ot  primitivp 
New  England  tratts  of  speech  and  char- 
acter, Hoyt's  "A  Midnight  Bell,  "  was 
given  a  warm  welcome  yesterday  at  the 
Castle  Square. 

The  plot  is  simple  and  does  not  make 
large  drafts  upon  the  imagination  or 
emotions.    A  bank  has  been  robbed,  a 
popular  local  big  wig  is  suspected  ot 
the  robbery,  and  in  order  to  save  him. 
;  a  nephew  takes  the  guilt  on  his  shonld- 
!  ers.   He  is  concealed  and  helped  to  cs- 
1  cape  by  a  young  teacher  -with  whom  the 
i  minister  is  in  love,  and  the  incident  is 
j  taken  advantage  of  by  local  Apite  to  de- 
prive the  young  school  mistress  of  her 
situation.  Through  an  accident  in  which  ; 
the  church  bell  plays  a  part,  the  real 
thief  is  vinmasked,  and  the  play  ends  ; 
with  ever%'  prospect  of  a  fitrther  ana 
more  cheerful  use  of  the  bell  in  the  near 
future.  1 
The  real  thing    about    "A  Midnight 
Bell"  is  its  rollicking  fun.   This  is  car-1 
ried  by  a  fussy  and  pl^mitive  church' 
deacon,  admirably  played  by  Al  Roberts, 
an  overgrown  and  mi.^hievous  hobble- 
de-hoy  with  a  taste  for  practical  jokes, 
under  whose   makeup   Dudley  Haw  ley 
was  hardly   recognizable,   and  various 
sewing    circle    busybodies,    committee-  j 
men  and  gossips. 

The  serious  side  of  the  drama  wah 
shSLred  between  Miss  Mary  Toung,  who 
was  a  sweet  and  demure  little  school 
ma'am.  William  Carleton,  a  young  pas- 
tor of  the  muscular  Christianity  school; 
Alfred  Lunt,  as  a  visiting  lawyer  from 
Boston,  and  Miss  Marion  Tanner,  as  thei 


tomtiu>  1.^11  little  daughter  of  the  manse 
who  win-s  a  city  beau.  Excellent  team 
work  was  done  by  Misses  Colcord,  Dc- 
laro,  Williams  and^oddard,  as  the  sew- 
ing circle  members,  and  Irving  Pichcl 
was  a  romantic  lookin;;  villain, 

AT  B.F.KEITH'S! 


Blanche  Ring  never  was  seen  to  bet- 
ter advantage  in  her  old  home  city^of 
Boston  than  she  is  this  week  at  B,  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  in  "Oh,  Papa,"  a  vaude- 
ville adaptation  by  Channliig  Pollock 
and  Rennold  Wolf.  Miss  Ring,  in  the 
part  of  Claudia,  the  show  girl,  appears 
in  a  nnmbcr  of  stun  nln&  gowns — and 
Miss  Ring  alnaya  could  wear  stunning 
gowns  to  perfection  and  in  the  co;irse 
of  the  half-hour  sketch  sings  several 
songs,  altliougli  slie  is  unfortunately 
Just  now  sufrerin.g  from  a  severe  cold. 
But  she  sang  her  songs  just  as  effec- 
tively as  ever  and  had  the  entire  audi- 
ence joining  with  her  in  the  chorus.  She 
is  surrounded  by  an  unusually  capable 
company  of  six,  including  Fred  W. 
.Strong  and  Charles  J.  Winninger,  the 
two  "papas,"  and  Nellie  Moore,  who 
was  excellent  in  the  part  of  Claudia's 
maid.  It  is  in  every  way  a  finished, 
pleasing  sketch— one  of  the  season's 
best— and  Miss  Ring  was  recalled  sev- 
eral limes. 

When  Britt  Wood  dropped  in  upon 
the  stage  just  prior  to  the  presentation 
of  "Oh.  Papa"  one-half  the  audience 
thought  it  was  Johnny  Evers  in  dis- 
guise, so  striking  was  the  resemblance. 
Wood  is  billed  as  "the  lad  with  the 
mouth  organ."  otherwise  the  harmonica, 
at  which  he  is  a  past  master.  He  is 
droll  and  clever  and  his  work  with  the 
harmonica  covered  a  wide  range.  .\lLan 
Dinehart,  not  so  much  of  a  villain  ajs 
many  were  inclined  to  think  at  tirst  in 
"The  Meanest  Man  in  the  World,"  has  a 
one-act  sketch  exactly  adapted  to  Mr. 
Dinehart,  who  was  capital  in  the  part 
of  the  young  lawyer  determined  lo 
make  a  J200  collection  and  a  hoped-for 
hit  with  a  big  firm,  although,  of  coiirse, 
Instead  of  panning  out  in  the  end,  "the 
meanest  man  in  the  world"'  fell  in  love 
with  the  girl  against  whom  the  claim 
was  held. 

Exceptionally  good  for  an  opening 
number  are  the  Cromwells,  in  which 
the  girl  of  the  team  does  some  wonder- 
ful juggtlng.  The  song  writers,  .M 
Piantodosi  and  Arthur  Fields,  favor 
with  a  number  of  their  original  compo- 
sitions. Dorothy  and  Madeline  Cam- 
eron. European  terpsichorean  artists, 
combine  beauty  and  grace  in  their  ballet 
classlque.  Ford  and  Truly,  the  latter 
being^  a  highly  intelligent  fox  terrier; 
Dale  and  Boyle  in  songs,  and  l.a.ne  and 
O'Donnell,  the  Itmatic  tumblers  in 
"Looping  the  Bumps,"  complete  alto- 
gether one  of  the  best  bills  seen  at 
Keith's  this  season. 


KNEISELS  GIVE 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Th«  Kneiael  Quartet  gave  the  second 
concert  of  its  SOth  season  last  night  in 
Stelnert  Hall.  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrtlowitsch, 
pianist,  assisted.  The  program  was  as 
foDows:  Daniel  G.  Mason,  piano  quartet 
in  A  major,  op.  7;  Dvorak,  quartet  in 
D  minor,  op.  34;  Brahms,  piano  quartet 
in  G  minor,  op.  25. 

Mr.  Mason's  quartet  was  played  here 
for  the  first  time.  The  Knoisels  are 
hospitably  inclined  towards  American 
composers,  young  in  compositions  if  not 
in  years-  Several  seasons  ago  they 
brought  out  a  chamber  composition  by 
Mr.  Cortland  Palmer.  They  were  asked 
at  the  time  why  they  were  so  courteous. 
TinBj  now  introduce  Mr.  Mason's  piano 
quartet,  and  they  give  it  the  attention 
they  would  bestow  on  music  bylCesar 
Franck.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
witsch  is  pngaged  as  the  pianist.  Fortu- 
nate Mr.  Mason:  He  surely  would  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  perform- 
ance. If  the  Kneisels  had  not  approved 
the  music  ,they,  of  course,  would  not 
have  put  it  on  the  program.  Thus 
honors  arc  easy. 

Did  the  piano  quartet  deserve  this  at- 
tention, this  loving  care?  The  greater 
part  of  it  seemed  to  us  amateurish  andl 
uninteresting.  There  is  a  pretty  theme 
in  the  first  movement,  given  out  by  the 
violoncello;  the  opening  measures  of 
the  Scherzo  have  <-haracter;  but  the 
composition,  a.^  a  whole,  is  not  well- 
proportioned:  it  is  seldom  euphonious. 
■When  the  piano  lias  updi.sputed  sway  or 
Is  Ilghtl.v  accompanied,  the  music  may 
have  a  certain  interest,  if  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
•wltsch  is  the  pianist.  AV"hen  there  is 
any  attempt  at  development,  when  there 
is  any  complexity  of  parts,  when  there 
is  fogal  writing  for  the  strings,  the 
music  does  not  charm  the  car.  There  Is 
ugly  music  that  sounds  well,  because 
the  deliberate  dissonances  are  cunning- 
ly distributed  among  the  instruments. 
Mr.  Mason's  amiable  and  ordinary  har- 
monic progressions  are  seldom  so  con- 
trived that  they  pass  as  a  succession 
of  agreeable  sounds,  nor  are  there  any 
passages  so  audacious  that  they  compel 
admiration  in  spite  of  harshness. 

In  this  respect  the  piano  quartet  is 
amateurish.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 


on  the  \iui<  of  skill  .-!■  In  the  the- 
matic development,  th'-  l.irk  of  signifi- 
cance in  episodes  and  transitional  meas- 
ures, the  ,commonp'aio  figures  grtven 
now  to  the  strings  and  now  to  the  pi- 
ano. Such  music  may  serve  as  an  exer- 
cise, as  a  flight  a  little  above  ground  to 
try  one's  ■wings:  it  may  have  a  place  or 
the  program  of  a  Monday  morning  or  a 
Friday  afternoon  club,  when  the  audi- 
ence is  not  exacting  and  is  "devoted  to 
music,"  but  the  Kneisels  should  not  so 
."train  courtesy.  It  should  be  said  that 
many  in  the  audience  last  night  ap 
plauded  with  a  heartiness  that  ap 
preached  enthusiasm. 

The  simple  quartet  of  Dvorak,  with 
its  frasikly  folk  character.  Us  trippin.,. 
haunting  polka,  its  suave  .\dagio  which 
Is  often  too  suave,  and  the  perfunctory 
bat  rushing  Finale,  was  a  relief.  This 
quartet  was  followed  by  the  piano  quar- 
tet in  G  minor  of  .lohanne,-?  Brahms,  a 
work  that  lie  proudly  took  with  him 
from  Hamburg  when  he  Went  to  Vienna. 
Many  fine  things  have  been  said  about 
it.  One  admirer  rejoiced  in  vhe  fart 
that  the  violoncellist,  when  the  quartet 
was  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  In 
Vienna,  was  obliged  to  saw  his  instni 
menf  so  violently  in  the  Gypsy  Rondo 
that  he  knocked  down  his  bridge.  "The 
music  demanded  this."  This  singular, 
encomium  is  lo  be  found  written  in 
choice  (German,  the  German  of  Vienna. 

Mr.  Gabrtlowitsch  is  always  -welcome. 
He  Is  an  admirable  chamber  player. 
Fortunately  we  are  to  hear  him  alpo 
with  the  Symphony  orchestra,  and  prob- 
ably in  recital. 

The  third  Wneisel  concert  will  be  cn 
Tuesday  evening,  .Ian.  5. 


He  rtrOTC  straight  to  the  hotcK  wher«  he 
rercired  wh«t  is  termed  in  the  ahsnrd  modem 
newspaper  parlance  an  "OTation."  The  Prince's 
brow  was  asHoredly  not  ejiclrcied  with  a  wreath 
of  uiyrllp.  He  bore  no  8ccptre  In  bis  band:  the 
proceedings  were  not  enlirened  by  a  band  of 
flute-players;  nor  did  the  ceremonies  come  to  a 
close  with  the  sacriQce  of  a  sheep:  onless,  In- 
deed, the  acquitted  Prince  partook  at  his  eT»ii- 
iog  repast  of  rigot  do  mouton  a  la  Proyenctle, 
or  cotelettes  a  la  Sonbiae. 


Songs  for  the  Bathroom. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  witli  much  interest  Mr.  Po- 
seidon Hicks,  Jr.'s,  article  on  vocal 
morning  exercises.  I  myself  can  lay 
claim  to  a  good  working  shower  bath 
tenor,  developed  during  undergrraduate 
athletic  days,  and  I  have  foand  that 
the  following  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
tlte  occasion:  "My  Heart  at  Thy  Dear 
Voice,"  "Once  Again  Would  I  Gaie" 
and  "Where're  Tou  Walk."  Now  what 
does  Mr.  Johnson  sing,  or  rather,  shj(ll 
we  say,  what  does  his  landlady  think 
he  sings?       A.  BELVIDERE  JONES. 

Brookline,  Nov.  30. 

We  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Jones,  the 
tenor,  sing  "My  Heart  at  Thy  Dear 
Voice."     Saint- Saens   wrote    it   lor  a 
deep-breasted  contralto. 
Mr.  Johnson  once  told  us  that  he  did 

'  not  take  a  daily  cold  bath.  We  suspect 
him  of  a  Saturday  night  soap-and-soak, 
for  he  is  singularly  conservative  in  cer- 

'  tain  ways.     He  has  never  wholly  ee- 

j  taped  from  his  little  village  in  Hainp- 

j  shire  county. 

I  Old  January  in  Pope's  version  of  the 
I  Merchants  Tale  "briskly  sprung  from 
bed"  on  a  memorable  occasion  and 
"feebly  sung  a  Itisty  roundelay.  "  We 
'  never  heard  Mr.  Johnson  sing,  at  high- 
noon  or  at  night.  His  intimate  friends 
say  that  his  voice  is  cracked  and  he  baa 
no  ear  for  music. — Ed. 


Quill  and  Steel. 

Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  who  has  gone  into 
the  next  chamber,  wrote  in  his  "Recol- 
lections of  Seventy  Years":  "Though 
quill  pens  are  still  in  use,  I  remember 
the  time  when  one  seldom  saw  any 
other  kind.  Steel  pens  in  their  early 
days  were  expensive  and  ill  made,  and 
few  people  used  them.  The  paper  wa 
had  TO  years  ago  may  have  been  partly 
to  blame;  it  had  neither  the  substaaoe 
nor  the  surface  we  take  as  a  matter  o? 
course  nowadays."  . 

When  Maxime  Du  Camp  told  Flaubert 
that  he  purposed  to  write  an  elaborate  I 
study  of  Paris,  its  organs  and  functions,  i 
Flaubert  told  him  he  should  use  hia  | 
material  for  a  romance,  otherwise  he 
would  be  a  mechanic  and  a  criminal.  | 
"Look  out:  "  .shouted  Flaubert,  "yon  are 
going  down  ftill.  You  have  already  given 
up  quill  pens  for  steel,  and  that  Is  the 
deed  of  a  weak  soul." 

There  are  men  today  who  use  quill 
pens  and  sealing  wax,  but  not  the  sand- 
shaker  that  once  accompanied  them. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  In 
New  York  Ftate  used  a  qUill  untU  ho 
died  in  t]^  early  nineties.    He  cut  and 

I  shaped' them.     Flc  loved   to  hear  the 

'quill    squeak    and   splutter.     His  pens 

I  were  useless  tools  for  another. 

'  Ton  dre-w  — -»nd  cot  on»  verr  enrty.  , 
And  aptlt  like  mdivo  in  iwme  hnrly-*orlT: 
Th*  nmt  unsllt.  and  s<]a&r«  &t  end,  unpade; 
Tie  third.  Incipient  pop-iriio.not  yet  made: 
The  foarth  a  broom;  th«  flffh  of  no  a-vaii. 
Turn  npwardfl.  likft  »  rabbft'a  taii; 
AxtA  last,  not  leant,  by  w«T  of  &  relVtf, 
A  rtnmo  that  M&Mer  Rlehmnd.  JurM  or 
.Tohn, 

H*d  tried  htn  candle  coofcery  nvm, 
Malrtnr  'YoaBt-boet" 


Some  Anecdotes. 

Topos  Of  reminiscences.  There  are 
od  anecdotes  in  "Recollections  of  Bar 
d  Bench,"  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount 
rerstone,  just  published  in  I.«ndon. 
me  have  reference  to  the  decay  of 
atory  at  the  bar.  A  celebrated  Q.  C, 
gby  Seymour,  engaged  on  a  ^-razing 
se,  was  advised  to  refrain  from  ar- 
iments  and  give  the  jury  plenty  of 
Ik  about  "Arab  steeds"  and  "panting 
nks."  The  same  champion  once  stood 
r  a  hotel  guest  who  entered  a  har- 

iaid'3    room    under   the    influence  of 
luor  and  then,  evicted  and  arrested, 
ought  an  action  for  false  imprisonment 
>ym0Tir  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  evil 
otlvB  as  follows:    "Secrecy,  gentle- 
'   How  could  there  be  any  secrecy 
n  there  was  the  white  flag  ot  dan- 
in  the  shape  of  the  tail  ot  his  shirt 
ing  over  the  foot  of  the  bed  to. 
.1  this  modem  Lucrece  of  the  Com- 
I  ercial  Tarquin  who  was  lurking  be- 
i  Veen  the  sheets?"  _i, 
:  There   are   instances    of    Sir  FranK 
lockwood's  humor.    An  army  captam 
id  cut  his  wife's  head  open  with  a 
savilv  bounci  book.    In  the  divorce,  suit 
ife  testified:   "All-  I  can  say  is  that  we 
fad  a  few  words.    T  was  turning  over 
lie  leaves  of  a  book,  when  it  flew  out 
f    my    hand."     Lockwood  interposed 
uietly:    "From  a  circulating  library, 
suppose." 

.  Gladstone  could  not  bear  contradiction 
1  the  matter  of  a  quotation.  He  had 
lid  something  in  a  consultation  aJ>OTJt 
npaid  instalments.  Lord  Milner  re- 
larked  that  he  agreed  with  Hesiod: 
the  half  is  sometimes  greater  than  the 
•hole."  Gladstone  doubted-  the  quota- 
on.  A  copy  of  Hesiod  was  brought  in. 
They  put  the  book  before  Mr.  Glad- 
tone,  who  looked  steadily  at  it  for  some 
econds,  and  then,  without  the  slight-  | 
St  hesitation,  said.  'An  undoubted  in-  | 
erpolation!'  "  i 

From  Dr.  Wilder. 

Ls  the  World  Wags: 

Is  there  a  better  pun  than  this? 
Three  young  college  graduates  bor- 

■owed  money  ot  their  fathers  and  es- 
labUshed  a  cattle  ranch  in  the  West. 
iThe  animals  were  sold  to  dealers  for 
l  ood  They  named  their  ranch  "Focus,  ' 
iipon  the  grcrond  that  it  was  "the  place 
Where  the  sons  raise  meat  (sun's  rays 

[^Perhaps  the  foregoing  will  disabuse; 
ome  of  your  readers  of  the  notion  that  i 
\ay  dislike  of  the  "Demon  Chaperon"  j 
cartoons  indicates  a  lack  of  the  sense  of 
(humor.  On  the  cohtrarj-  I  enjoy  a  good 
ioke,  even  at  my  own  expense.  No  one 
laughed  more  heartily  when,  some  years 
ago  a  ConB°ll  student  publication  por- 
trayed me  as  propelUng  a  hall  and  in- 
timated that  I>r.  Wilder  should  be  a 
igood  football  -player '  because  he  was 
lauch  a  "kicker."  The  youths  were 
'doubtless  unaware  that  I  played  at  the 
'high  school  in  this  town  before  their 
fathers  wers  horn. 

Tn  those  days,  however,  games  were 
plaved   nmo-AS  ourselves  for  our  own 
pleasure  and  for  our  profit  m  health; 
not  fought  with  "champions"  from  per- 
haps distant  institutions  for  the  enter- 
tainment ot  thousands  who  cheerfully; 
ipay  for  thriH.T  the  sums  which  they  be- | 
Tudge  to  reforms,  to  charity  and  to  the  i 
Qpera.   T  wish  that  every  coUege  student  j 
[  might  plsty  some  outdoor  game,  and  play  | 
'  It  well:  hut  my  sense  ot  humor  is  far  tooj 
I  teen  to  permit  me  to  ever  witness  intei^  ] 
1  eoDegiaie  athletic  contests  o£  any  Mnd,  1 
'  e>r  to  contrihute  to  their  support  a  single 

dollar  or  even  a  cheer.   ^   

BtJKT  C.  WIIJ5BR, 
BrooklitMi,  Nov.  30. 

Retire.  If  you  arc  joing  to  bed,  say  so 
hould  thp.re  be  occusion.  Don't  talk  atout 
■otiring.  nnless  .tou  wonld  seem  like  a  prig  or 
I  prurient  prnde. 

In  the  Street  Car. 

the  World  Wag.<;: 
Some  moons  ago— T  havt  forgotten  how 
iTiany— gentieman— I  &o  not  remember 
his  name— announced  that  Mona  Lisa's 
face  expresses  complete  wickedness— or 
omething  like  that  anyway.    My  state- 
nls  ire  not  very  definite,  but  they  do, 
.t  neea  to  be.  } 
V  verv   good   reproduction   of  Mona  j 
Lisa  -n-as  pinned  or  the  wall  at  the  foot  | 
bt  a  soJa  on  which  J  used,  last  summer.  | 
Eo  lie  evenings  and  road;  and  I  enjoyed  j 
%t'tidying  the  count(>r,arite  between  sen- 1 
'u-rcc-s.   I  failed  to  s;-"e  the  wickedness,  tj 
;  ;  impressed,  howevci-.  -n'ith  the  ex- 1 
■cfS'on  of  qi'iet  d?terni:nation.    I  con- 1 
uiudCM  that  if  Mr.  Mona  r.isa  ever  came  | 
home  soused,  he  never  did  but  ouco;  and  j 
she  Tiubably   <1id  rot  speak  a  word— i 
merely  looked  at  him.    .Mid  if  it  hap-  j 
pened  to  be  one  of  her  I'r.ds.  he  probablv  i 
.•it.-ev   went   out   withoiit   his  rubbers.] 
'  •■'haos  he  even  ha<'  to  wear  wristers.  j 
But  speaking  of  original,  unadulterat-  i 
I  sin,  let  us  turn  to  a  more  recent  and  j 
ideiy  distributed,  though  notso  famous, 

ork  of  art.    I  refer  to  the  Kid 

the  street  oars.  That  dwarfish  and 
/inning  countenance  depicts  the  ahso- 
iie  incarnation  of  evil.  The  taint  goes 
yond  themcreexpre-s-sion— itis  wrapped 
,ound  the  .'Shrugged  shoulders;  it  re- 
acts from  the  scattered  teeth;  it  drips 
rom  the  ends  of  the  straggling  curls; 
exude'"  from  the  very  complexion  and 


I  1 


thi'    ^\r^nkTes   and  diinr>Te>-. 
iT  i-r.-.  is  a  ta.scinalioii  about  this  infan- 
tile    em^bodiment   of    senile  depravity, 
whitli  holds  one  spellbound  _ 

In  my  own  case.  I  always  think,  as  1 
o-ra dually  shake  off  the  influence,  of  Mr. 
I  5ube"rs'precoeious  ir>ta.t,  ••who  died  an  , 
1  enfeebled  old  dotard  at  five.      II.  J.  , 

Medford,  Nov.  'JO^  

The  Tyranny  of  the  Face. 
The  advertiser  has  evidently  accom; 
pushed  hi3Purg^e^^^^--^^H^J^^^3 
is  concerned.  He  ,f^"  ^  other 

the  glorious  work.     But  l"'^^^^/^^  ^ 

shirts  and  collar.^ 

r"-'"Jould  they  be  prevailed  upon  to 

„=  the  address?  But  of  all  pictured 
g,ve       the  addre  ^^.^^ 

Tarl  ."l  "he  "dvanta.e.  ot  a  summer 
drtnk  an!  the  boy  whose  eyes  follow 
I  vou  as  long  as  you  are  in  sight 
^  ^here  came  a  time  in  De  Quincey  s 
^  =nnkPd  lite  When  the  tyranny  of 
r  human  tace  began  to  unfold  itselt. 
••Now   it   was   that   upon   the  rocking; 
Jl°Z^  of   the  ocean   the  human   face  | 
beian    lo    appear;    the    sea  appeared, 
„aved  wiUi  innumerable  faces,  upturned  , 
to  the  heavens  ;  faces,  implonng  wrath-  ; 
f°l   despairing,  surged  unwards  by  thou- 
■  idi    v,v  mvriad-^.  by   generations,  by 
lur  c"'-  mv  a'.;itation  was  infinite,  my, 
niind  tossed  and  sui:,'ed  with  the  ocean.  , 
De  Ouin.-  ey  was  .rr.red  the  tyranny  o£  | 
the  street  car  pictuiv^aller> .  j 

For  the  Allies. 

thr  ''.\'oi'ld  Wa^?' 
T      ivt-  l.e-n   mn.  >    interested  in  the 
l.,Lrs-or  ladies  n,-  l.n-  at  houses  in  tlie 
noiohbcrhood  for  tl^e  l  ui  i'ose  of  making 
"  ror  the  allied   troops.  The.se 

''vlaS^s  arL  made  large  enough  to  go 
ot  V  b^ndaacs.    One  of  the  women  lUf- 
-i-.tcf'  That  a  motto  •  orked  and  Inserted  , 
the  iand  .nlahr  ■  l  eer  a  soldier,  and 
'hose     ottoes  oouM  '  e  in  FreneJi  ana] 
t-'n^H^'i     .\n  eldcilv  \  r.r.;au  of  a  serloils  1 
tnin       mind  pi'Oudi>  shov.ed  a  suit  that 
in-u--        the  Lrouser:=  i.irU  the  legend  i!i 
Ifiauiing  red  letters  on  a  while  ground;  | 

, "Prepare  to  meet  th.v  God."  A  dear  old  [ 
lady  with  a  cap,  -who  brought  to  my  | 
mind    the  remembrance  ot  seed-cake?,  | 

l  ianditd  peaches,  suppers  of  shaved  i 
befrl,  litt  biscuit.s,  melted  maple  .sugar,  j 
honey  preserved  riuinoes,  sponge  cake, 
.jelly  cake,  pound  cake,  fruit  cake — I  sup-  I 
p"Lt  licr  of  -libljlins  caraway  seeds  in  I 
ihurcli— said  that  her  inctto  was  more 
al/.iroD'iate: 

Il^lth.  jo.v.  peace  and  riches 
l''tSr  tile  man  that  wear;;  these  hreeilie*;, 
I.UCIEN  F.  HENDKRSOX. 
'I'he  Elms,  Dec.  1. 


today,  as  three  years  ago,  wiiere  'as^ 
has  a  restrictive  force.  Still  common 
dialectally  :  but  literary  English  retains 
only  'as  yet' — up  to  this  time,  hitherto." 
Alacaulay:  "Things  as  ytt  looked  not 
unfavorably  for  Jame.s.  " 

Punch's  Berkeley. 

.\s  the  World  Wags : 

May  T  be  allowed  to  restore  the  third 
queittiou  and  answer  omitted  by  Mr.  Hale 
f-'om  his  note  In  this  morning's  Herald? 

If  memory  serves  mc  right  Punch's 
.Mental  Phllc-ophy  reads: 

■'TVhol  i.s  ir.Ind?  Noi.'atter. 

■■What  is  matter?  Nevermind. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  soul?  it  i.s 
iiiiinaterial.' 

1    Boston,  Not.  30.  Ji.  H.  DANA. 
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Among  the  many  poems  new  and  ol 
that  have  been  published  in  London 
journals  to  quicken  patriotic  feeling, 
Bret  Harte's  verses  about  the  drum  have 
had  an  honorable  place.  But  was  the 
spirit  of  the  North  in  1S61  ever  more 
vividly  expressed  than  in  the  poem  by 
Walt  Whitman,  published  in  his  "Drum 
Taps"-'  These  verses  might  serve  for 
any  call  to  arms  when  a  nation  is  in 
danger. 

Beat!  Beat!  Drums! 

Beat:  hoat!  (Inims;— Blow!  tmgles!  blow! 
ThrouKli  the  windows— through  doors— burst  like 

a -force  of  rntblcss  meu. 
Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  COD- 

sriPiration ; 

lure  the  sclinol  where  the  schohir  is  studying: 
Leave  not   the  bfidefironm  quiet- no  liappiness 

iimst  he  Iiiive  now-  with  his  bride; 
Nor  the  neacetnl   farmer  any  peace,  plowing 

hi.s  lield  or  gathering  hi's  grain; 
So  tierce  .vou  whirr  and  pound,  you  drums— 

so  shrill  you  bugles  blow. 

Beat!  bent!  drums!— Blow!  bugles!  blow! 
Over  the  traffic  of  cities— oyer  the  rumble  ot 

wh  'cN  in  the  streets; 
Are  lieils  (iiepared  for  sleepers  at  niglit  in  the 

lioiiscsV 

No  sleepers  must  sleep  in  those  beds; 

No  bargainers'  bargains  by  da.v— no  brokers  or 

speculators — "Would  they  continue? 
Would    the    talkers    be   talking?     'Wonia   the  j 

sinscr  attempt  to  sing?  ; 
Would   tlie  l.-iw.ver  rise  in  the  court  to  state  | 

his  case  before  the  Judge? 
Then  rattle  quicker,  beamier  drums— you  bugles  | 
'   wilder  blow.  ,  j 

Beat!  beat!  drums!— Blow!  bugles!  blow!  ; 
.Make  no  parler-r-stop  for  no  expostulation;  i 
Mind  not  the  "timid— mind  not  the  \veeper  or  j 

pns  ver ;  ] 
Mind  nnt  the  old  man  beseeching  the  young 

man: 

Let   not   the  child's  voice  be  heard,  nor,  the 

mother's  entreaties; 
Make   even   the   trestles   to   shake   the  dead, 

where  they  lie  awaiting  the  hearses. 
So  strong  you  thump,  O  terrible  drums— so  loud 

you  bugles  blow. 


"  Insulted  Working  Girls. 

It  appears  that  in   Chicago  business 
girls  resent  the  presence  of  "fasliionable 
chaperons"    at    tlic    municipal  dances; 
chaperons  who  sec  to  it  that  "hiigging" 
and  the   "close   embrace"  are  cut  out. 
The  resentment  is  justified.     "On  witli 
the  dance,  let  joy  be  unconfined I"  "Who 
■will  chaperon  the  society  women  while 
they  chaperon  us  .'"  asks  the  charming— 
that  is,  presumably  charming— Miss  Anna 
.Schmidt,   organizer  ot  the  Waitresses' 
il  nion-     Why.  Mr.  Fox.  ot  course,  the 
'  cai  icati-irist,  the  inventor  of  the  "Dc- | 
nioii  Chaperon."  j 
i    Another  girl  asks:   "Why  these  society  | 
l  ulc.^  about  keeping  five  feet  apart?    I-s  1 
aiiv  rule  like  that  observed  by  the  swell  | 
set?"   Ciive  the  working  girl  a  chance.  j 


A  Bathroom  Anecdote. 

Tliis  :mecdote  from  Mme.  de  Heger- 
inann-Tjindencrone's  memoirs  may  he 
contributed  to  the  bathroom  symposium  : 

first ; 


was  dreadfully  puzzled  when  I   

arrived  in  Stockholm.  Right  opposite  ray 
window  was  a  si.g^n.  "Dam  Bad  Rum!'  I 
iSaid.  'Kow  queer!  People  generally  cry 
,  up  their  wares,  not  down.  Whoever 
'  heard  ot  a  seller  saying  that  his  rum 
was  as  bad  as  that?'  I  found  out  after- 
ward that  the  sign  was  rnerely  to  let 
people  know  that  a  ladies'  bathroom 
was  to  be  found  tliere." 


'I 


Consonants.  ; 

Those  interested  in  the  pronunciation 
of  Przemysl  might  trj-  their  toi>gue  on 
this  Bohem.ian  sentence :  "Strez  prst 
skrz  krk."  We  are  told  that  it  means 
"Put  your  thumb  down  your  throat." 
Periiaps  our  informant  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  ignorance. 


"As  Yet-" 

.\s  the  World  Wags : 

In  your  interesting  remarks  about 
word.s  and  phrases  which  constitute  in 
a  large  measure  the  spirit  of  the  English 
laiisuagc,  I  have  not  noticed  any  refer- 
ence to  the  so-called  and  much-u.s€d 
grammatic  solecism  "as  yet."  There 
seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  a.-= 
to  its  integrity  among  literati,  some  de- 
claring that  it  has  no  place  in  a  good 
English  style.  It  is  said  that  a  promi- 
nent New  York  publisher  was  so  averse 
to  the  use  of  "as  yet"  among  his  editors 
that  he  forbade  it  altogether,  threaten- 
ing to  dismiss  the  first  man  who  em- 
ployed it  after  that.  I  am  told  that  he 
made  good'  his  threat. 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH. 

Brookline,  Nov.  27. 

What  strange  things  we  all  hear! 
What  is  the  matter  with  "as  yet"? 


The  Comedy  of  Disillusion. 

An  admirer  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  and 
he  has  many,  received  a  severe  shock, 
meeting  hipn  in  London.  Mr.  Belloc's 
stove-black  hair  was  plastered  on  his 
head,  his  boots  bulged,  he  smelled  vio- 
lently of  some  perfume,  and  he  showed 
himself  to  be  passionately  addicted  to 
tea-cake.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  his  marked  abilities  as  a  writer? 

It  is  seldom  safe  to  meet  a  celebrated 
author.  Like  the  dwellers  in  the  old 
Bowery,  they  say  suph  things  and  they 
do  such  things.  How  great  was  the  dis- 
appointment of  Maxime  Du  Camp  when 
he  called  on  Lamartine,  the  elegaic  sen- 
timentalist!  It  was  after  1848.  The 
poet  in  an  arm  chair,  mouth  opened, 
dozed  while  Sarrans  read  to  him  his 
account  of  some  episode  in  Napoleon's 
Russian  campaign.  Du  Camp  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  from  one  ot  the  poet's 
feet  that  was  resting  on  an  ottoman. 
"A  shoe  of  patent  leather,  with  a  large 
piece  of  Orleans  calf,  contained  this  foot, 
deformed — I  beg  pardon  for  mentioning 

it  by  a  monstrous  bunion  which  swelled 

out  as  though  it  were  a  hump.  And  it 
was  this  foot,  once  fine,  delicate  and 

Sarched,  the  foot  'under  which  water 
could  flow  without  wetting"  it,'  that  Lady 
Stanhope  had  admired  when  Lamartine, 
dazzling  by  his  grace,  was  travelling  as 
a  youthful  monarch  in  the  mountains  ot 
Lebanon."  Of  course  the  answer  is  easy.  ] 
Du  Camp  should  ha\-e  .seen  the  poet  be- 
fore his  feet  began  to  trouble  him. 

Or  what  is  to  be  said  of  Victor  Cou.sin, 
who  declared  him?' If  '  c  hampion  of 
Mine-  de  Longtievil!  rs  before 

he  was  born?  .Sil\  ■  :.cy,  having 

heard  a  rhapsody  from  Cousin,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said  to  a  friend:  "This 
pooc  Cousin!  He  docs  not  even  know 
that  Tallemant  des  Reaux  tells  how  his 
Didcinea— she  was  a  chaser  of  the  male, 
by  the  way— had  dirty  hands."  Would 
it  have  been  decent  to  disillusionize  Coui 
sin?  As  for  Tallemant  des  Reaux.  he 
was  a  malicious  .crossip.  What  ■w'oman,,. 
whom  he  knew  or  did  not  know,  did  he' 
spare?  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  we 
should  not  have  known  that  the  superb 
Marion  de  I'Orme  at  times  had  a  red 
ncse  for  which/She  tvould  keep  her  feet 
in  water  the  whole  morning. 


mTorlug'al.  Not  one  ingredient,  the 
ripothecary  says,  is  grown  in  Germany; 
all  they  do  at  Cologne  is  to  blend  and 
distil;  the  same  ingredients  are  used  in 
England,  and  "a  good  brand  of  English- 
distilled  Eau  de  Cologne  is  superior  to 
any  German  brew."  Only  a  few  days 
ago  an  Englishman  asserted  that  the 
British  pianos  have  no  superior.  Rule, 
Britannia! 


English  Cologne. 

The  patriotic  EngUsh  need  not  aban-  I 
don  the  use  of  Bau  de  Cologne.  An 
apothecary  in  the  Strand  displays  a 
placard  which  states  that  this  perfumed 
■\vcter  is  made  from  bergamot  growh  in 
southern  Italy,  lemon'  giown  in  Sicily, 
uerolo  grown  in  southern  France,  rose- 

!  try  .STOwn  in  Spaljn_and  thyme  grown 


Glorious  Rivals. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  years  gone  by  it  was  our  fate  "on 
different  streets  to  live."  The  Quincy 
school  boys  would  meet  in  mortal  com- 
bat with  the  Brimmer  school  boys,  and 
when  we  played  them  a  game  ot  base- 
ball on  Boston  Common  we  used  the 
double  umpire  system  long  belore  it 
was  even  dreamed  of  by  the  National 
league  magnates.  Each  school  selected 
a  master  to  act.  as  umpire;  in  this  way 
we  avoided  favoritism,  and  the  game 
proceeded  for  blood  and  strictly  on  the 
merits. 

Both  the  Brimmer  and  the  Quincy 
schools  still  stand;  they  have  produced 
for  generations  men  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  art,  theology,  lit^^rature 
and  politics.  They  have  rema'ned  a 
lasting  monument  against  ignorance, 
vice  and  crime.  Let  us  not  forgot  that 
men  possessed  of  the  finest  qualities 
that  adorn  the  human  soul  were  born 
and  raised  in  the  Soyth  Cove  d'.strict 
and  attended  these  schools.  May  we 
cherish  and  fondly  preserve  their  wor- 
thy memories! 

JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 


ZOELLNERS 


The  Zoellner  Quartet,  Antoinette 
Zoellner.  violin;  Joseph  Zoellner,  Sr., 
viola;  Joseph  Zoellner,  Jr.,  violoncello; 
Amandus  Zoellner,  violin,  gave  a  concert 
last  evening  at  Steinert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Brandts-Buys, 
Romantic  Serenade,  op.  25;  Beethoven. 
Quartet,  op.  18,  No.  2;  Samazeuilh, 
Quartet  in  D. 

Brandts-Buys  Serenade  was  played  by 
the  Zoellner's  last  January  before  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  heard  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time  last  evening. 

The  Serenade  is  in  five  movements. 
Each  is  sharply  characterized  and  has  a 
distinguishing  melody.    The  first,  noc- 
turne, is  sombre  in  color.    There  are! 
familiar  and  modern  progressions.    The  : 
I  third,  serenade  is  no  doubt  intended  to 
!  signify  the  lover  s  sentiments  at  dawn  ] 
■  for  the  two  viplins  are  as  f-wittering  | 
birds,   while  the  viola  sings  a  tender  j 
melody.      In     the    fourth     mo-vement,  , 
Schemen,  the  lover,  waxes  tremulous  im-  ! 
patient,  passionate.    In  the  last,  again 
a  nocturne,  there  is  amorous  exaltation. 
There  are  also  tnrmistakable  signs  that 
Mr.   Brandts-Buys,    a    modernist,  has 
listened  -attentively  to  Mr.  Puccini  and 
is  not  unfamiliar  with  the  works  of  Mr. 
Claude  Achille  Debussy.    On  the  whole 
the  piece  is  pretty,  gi^aceful  and  well- 
named  "romantic." 

Gustave  Samazeuilh  was  born  at  Bor- 
deaux. His  family  was  musical  and  he 
was  early  granted  opportunities  to  hear 
fine  concerts.  Intended  tor  the  bar,  he 
graduated  in  letters,  but  his  exceptional 
talent  tor  the  piano  induced  him  to 
change  his  vocation.  He  studied  with 
Chausson,  and  when  this  composer's 
career  was  cut  short  too  socm  by  an 
unnecessary  accident,  Samazeuilh  turned 
to  D'Indy  for  instructiqn.  He  has  made 
a  special  feature  of  piano  transcriptions 
of  works  by  modem  composers,  while 
he  contributes  regularly  to  several 
French  and  Belgian  periodicals. 

The  Quartet  in  D,  dedicated  to  PatV 
Dukas  and  probably  heard  for  the 
flrst  time  in  Boston,  was  written  at 
the  age  of  22.  'Wbile  it  is  interesting, 
while  the  instruments  are  used  with 
fine  appreciation  ot  their  respective 
capabilities,  while  there  are  effective 
combinations,  the  work  is  neither  rich 
in  color  nor  theraatically  of  great  and 
striking  beauty.  It  is  episodic.  The 
themes  are  reiterated  so  per-sistently 
that  they  lose  their  significance.  The 
dominating  theme  of  the  first  movement 
is  announced  by  the  violin;  there  is  a 
pretty  melody  later  on  which  promises 
well,  but  is  lost  in  subsequent  elabora- 
tion. The  second  movement  is  effective. 
The  third  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  four.  In  the  last  there  are 
themes  reminiscent  of  those  in  the  three 
preceding  movements,  with  an  addi- 
tional and  distinguishing  melody. 

The  quartet  played  with  taste  and 
musical  intelligence.  There  was  an  in- 
terested audience  of  good  size. 


MISS  JULIE  PETERSEN.  ! 
FLUTE-PLAYER,  HEARD  HERE 

Miss  Julie  Petersen,  the  Danish  Ante 
i  virtuoso,  played  for  the  first    time  in 
Boston  last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  Shf; 
was  assisted  by  F.  Morre  Wemple,  bari- 
■  tone;  Carl  Powloski.  pianist,  and  Alfred 
j  De  Voto,  pianist     Miss  Petersen,  a  na- 
tive of  Copenhagen,  has  a  high  reputa 
!  tion-lrL  T^tirnuea;;!.  cities,  especially  in  her 
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iMISSWYMANAT 

By  PHILIP  HAUE. 
Miss  Loraine  \V>inan  gave  a  recital 
(Of  old  rrench  and  old  English  songs 
!  yesterday   afternoon    in    Jordan  Hall. 
Mrs.  Louis  Smith  was  the  accompanist. 
I  The  French  songs  were  Ma  douce  An- 
I  nette.  Quand  j'etals  chez  mon  pere,  L* 
I  Cycle  du  Vin,  Le  Retour  du  Marin,  La 
[  Fllle  dre  Laboureur.   Merlin  dans  son 
berceau.  Sone,  La  Mentcuse.    The  Eng- 
'  liah  were  these:    The  Three  Ravens,- 
She  Moved  Thro'  the  Fair,  The  Outland- 
ish Knight,  The  Frog  and  the  Mouse, 
Lord  Lovel,   Tne  Dumb  Wife  Cured, 
The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas,  The 
Keys  of  Heaven. 

The  recital  was  in  refreshing  contrast 
to  many  that  we  arc  wbliged  to  hear. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  spared  the  con- 
ventional groups  of  the  program  that 
begins  with  old  Italian  or  German  songs 
and.  passing  through  the  classics  andj 
the  modern,  ends  with  a  belated  tribute! 
to  the  American  composer.   Some  of  th« 
folk  songs  had  already  been  sung  here 
by  Miss  Wyraan,  but  as  she  interprets 
j  them  they  are  always  new  and  fresh, 
i    Jliss  Wyman  is  an  accomplished  ar- 
j  list.    Her  slight  voice  is  an  axcressive 
j  Instrument.     She    has    been  carefully 
I  trained  by  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert,  but 
I  she  Is  not  a  feeble  imitator  or  a  close 
I  copyist.   In  pathetic  or  humorous  songs 
she  has  her  own  way  of  establlshin 


.M.M.r'ls  ill  V  .  r.-. 
Of  -Mr.  Porter  K. 
show  the  variety 
^ngp  of  iarii:.v.  l^'itT;- 
th--  l;wbai\  at  tli.^t 
It  might  bp  salil 
f.s  in  thi'  Riibaiyat 
:;iuso  they  exlstp"! 
■  15  li,  \ision.    AA'hefher  liia 

iiiUBtrallnn.-.  ;irr  I'ersiaii  in  .subytan'O. 
di'tall  Hud  srntirnnnl  is  a  c|ueetioii  for 
di.-iciissiiiii  in  a  va<-ant  iiuarter  of  an 
liDUr.  It  matters  not:  Wdder's  name  i.s 
now  Imvitably  associated  with  the  Ru- 
baiyat.  The  forlli'oming  volume  con- 
tains linos  written  •"III  My  Copy  of  Omar 
K  hayyain." 

Oni«r:  Whi'q  1  tliesc  pictures  mad<- 
I  lOTftd       mailly.  itnink  as  <Jp<>|i 
PTP-r  ihnu  didst  In  tlii>  shado 
"f  nmoji  hy  itip  riror's  lirinli. 
Now  winmr's  r^in**.  I  ^ii  and  drink 
Thp  less  f.f  Iifi».  anil  s-nrtlv  lliinit 
(If.  frionii-i  sum-    1  know  unt  whore. 

/  only  kn.m-  >  hill  is  ihn  air  of  gardens  b»T<: 
And  thnt  a  » iml  now  blows  forkirn 
Tliat  tali''s  tliff  ros'-  and  Iohtps  tb"  thnm. 

The  opening  lines  of  "The  Demon  of 
Notre  T>amp"  might  have  been  thought 
by  Hawlliorne: 

Know  thai  r;ioh  rarTine  hath  within 
ItB  nnrouth  form  a  forraor  sin 
Some  sinful  rarT'T  i-Hrrfd  withio. 
Here  is  Vedder  in  more  jo<'und  mood, 
outwardly  joyous,  but  there  is  the  wild 
regrel  for  nights  that  are  no  more: 

In  !iiM  ir-nl  fimPH  Wolsh  Rabbits  vri- 

IV'tj  i'lia!>|p  and  Toijjth. 
.N"  d.nniv  I'ooders  at^•  tb'*ni  thru 

Bui  M.-n  of  tlip  ricljt  SmlT: 
.Mi>n  of  rhi;  ripht  .Stntr.  my  Bf>Ts. 

Mvn  who  loved  go*"*'!  i^hecr. 
Who  ale  until  tbi-y'd  had  enough 

And  washed  ;ti:  down  with  lioer. 


Wrist  Pledges. 
At  tlic  sak-  of  llobort  Louis  .Stoven- 
eon's  j-eiics  m  New  York,  one  woman 
paid  f-T  for  a  necklace  of  :w  human 
,  teeth,  and  tbn  I'niversity  Museum  bougiit 
'  an  amulet  of  human  hair  and  Iione  for 
■  J60.   Some  of  us  remember  the  <Tazc  for 
hair  jowelry:   liratelets,  brooche.s,  ear- 
rings and  even  Hnger  rings  were  woven 
out  of  hair  fiom  an  esteemed  relation. 
The  craze  was  at  its  height  when  mos.s- 
;  agate  came  in  and  drove  it  out.  Biit 
i  hair  bracelelK  wr-re  known  yo.'ir.s  before. 
I  and  men  difl  not  diet^lain  them.  This 
I  same  GedeonTalli  niant.  SieurdesReaux, 
I  ivho  died  in  Ififi.  tells  in  the  recital  of 
his  own  youthful  amours  how  his  lirst 
love  gave  him   bracelets  of  her  hair. 
.Soon  afterward,  slopping  at  Lyons,  the 
daughter  of  11    frir-nd   with   whom  he 
lodged  fell  violently  in  love  witli  him 
the  first  day  ari'l  ulieii  lio  went  away 
on  the  third  to  console  liim  gave  him 
bracelets  of  her  liair  and  permis.sion  to 
write  letters.    "All  this  did  not  prevent 
mo  from  diverting  my.self  in  Italy,  so 
beautiful  a  tliinsr  i-";  youth." 

Note  the  openinK  lines  of  John  Donne's 
elegy  upon  the  loss  of  his  mistress's 
cfiain: 

Not  tbat  io  roliir  it  was  like  thy  hair 

For  armlets  of  thai  thou  maysl  let  mV  wonr. 


j  mood,  of  telling  a  tale  whether  it  be 
one  of  love,  happy  or  tragic,  of  coquet- 
rj',    or   some   illustration    of  woman's 
caprices,  wiles,  disingenuousness.  The 
art  of  interpreting  these  songs  of  the 
-»  ople  is  not  easily  acquired.    To  some 
:th  good  voices  and   musical  intelli- 
-•■nce  it  is  always  a  stumbling-bfcck. 
,  They  do  not  have  the  dramatic  instinct 
;  that  gives  vitality  and  vividness.  Strug- 
'  gling  to  feign  intensity  or  lightness,  they 
foro«  the  note.    Since  the  music  is  the 
same  for  many  verses,  the  task  of  ex- 
•  ressing  various  sentiments  and  emo- 
ns,  of  creating  a  crescendo  of  inter-, 
t,  of  leading  the  hearer  to  a  climax  is 
e  more  difficult.    Miss  AVyman  can  be| 
ihtle    and    delightfully    simple;  her^ 
-thos  is  unexagge rated;  she  can  dis-j 
riguish  between  the  pity  of  a  mere! 
:.  irrator  and  the  ^oe  of  the  woman  con- 
cerning whom  the  story  is  told.  Her 
1  sense  of  humor— she  has  it  in  abun- 
I  dance— is  under  control.   She  never  sug- 
j  gests  that  terrible  bore  the  raconteur. 
I  who  laughs  as  he  begins:    "I  heard  a 
'  new    one    yesterday"     and  chuckles 
I  throughout  the  story.  Her  expression  of 
coquetry  is  not  a  matter  of  simpering 
and  grimacing.   There  Is  pleasing  malic« 
where  Ihe  lines  demand  it. 
Her  facial  expression  and  her  gestures 
;   ■     !:er  own  talent  and  the  thorcmgh- 
-         her  training.    She  suggests  the 
.1     •   -  .and  docs  not  make  the  mistake 
,  of  acting. 

I    She  is  individual  and  charming  In  her{ 
I  cwn  field,  nor  is  this  field  so  Incon-' 
siderable  as  some  may   think.  Many 
Lieder  singers  of  high  reputation  might 
irom   Miss  Wyman   purity  and; 
•ico    of    diction,    authority  and! 
:    -  .  ';=m  i-^.  irtorT'retation. 


Maginn's  Rabbit. 

"Pliable"  or  "tough."  Some  like  their 
rabbits  stringy:  some  like  them  mushy. 
Mr.  Vedder  had— let  us  hope  he  still  lias 
—a  nobly  impartial  taste.  In  this  re- 
spect he  resembles  .Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, who  once  conlided  to  us  that  he 
never  had  had  enough  Welsh  rabbit  at  a 
sitting:  either  there  was  not  enough  in 
the  dish  or  he  was  ashamed  to  ask  for 
a  third  helping.  Nor  was  Mr.  Johnson 
ever  daunted  by  the  wild  struggle  of  an 
amateur  with  the  chafing  dish. 

Did  Mr.  Vedder  or  Mr.  Johnson  ever  ' 
try  the  recipe  of  Dr.  William  Maginn?  I 
"I  l^c  it  best."  said  .Maginn.  speaking  ' 
tlirough  tlie  mouth  of  .Morgan  Odolierty. 
":u  the  genuine  Welsh  way,  tliat  is.  tlic 
toasted  bread  buttered  on  both  sides 
profusely,  then  a  layer  of  cold  roast 
beef,  with  mustard  and  horse-radish, 
anil  then,  on  the  top  of  all,  the  super- 
,  (Stratum  of  Cheshire  tlioroughly  satur- 
ated, while  in  tlie  process  of  toasting, 
witli  cwr.\-  (ale),  or  in  its  absence  genu- 
ine porter,  black  pepper  and  shallot 
vinegar.  I  peril  myself  upon  the  asser- 
tion.  that  this  is  not  a  heavy  supper 
for  a  man-who  has  been  busy  all  day  till 
dinner,  in  reading,  writing,  walking,  or 
ri(iing— wlio  has  occupied  himself  be- 
tween dinner  and  supper  in  the  discus- 
i  siun  of  a,  bottle  or  two  of  sound  wine, 
!  or  any  equivalent— and  who  proposes  to 
swallow  at  least  tliree  tumblers  of  some- 
thing hot.  ere  lie  resigns  himself  to  the 
embrace  of  Somnus.  With  these  pro- 
visoes, I  recommend  toasted  cliecse  for 
supper." 

There  were  heroes  in  the  twenties  of 
the  last  centurv. 


The  Luxurious  Cape, 

I  -Mr.  Francis  Cobb  is  described  by  a  rc- 
[  porter  who  called  on  him  in  Barnstable 
as  "lying  ou  his  back  on  a  couch  in  his 
luxurious  home,  and  puflfing  at  a  costly 
cigar."  Yet  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  Cape  Cod  is  only  a  dreary  stretch  of 
sand  with  here  and  there  the  humble 
cottage  of  an  aged  seafaring  man  smok- 
ing toofers  or  a  T.  U.  Mr.  Cobb,  no 
doubt,  is  served  "sumbustuosly"  with 
quahaug  pie  at  least  three  ti.nes  in  thci 
week. 


On  the  Roof. 

The  genUcniaii  found  011  the  roof  of  a 
building  in  Province  court,  seated  in  an 
arm  chair  and  viewing  'through  a  night 
glas's  scenes  in  a  hotel  nearby,  .should 
j  not  be  suspected  of  unworthy  motives. 
I  Perhaps  he  had  l>een  reading  Le  Sage's 
I  "fievil  on  Two  Sticks"  and  was  endeav- 
I  oring  to  play  the  part  of  .Asmodeiis.  who 
I  had  the  power  of  uncovering.houses  Per- 

Ihaps  he  was  the  philosopher  of  'Sartor 
ResartuR,"  seeing  the  varied  'ity  life, 
yet  above  it,  and  alone  with  the  star^. 


'  Trn  thoupb  :ECii  ;irr  ibe  on-y  one  behind  Ih* 
rse  that  i-arries  your  friend,  you  ar"  not 
■nc.    Til'-  ■J<'»rl  whom  you  hare  loTed  walk 
.TOur  :  '<i'      I   '  V  i  hant  the  litany  of  remcm- 
■  nr'     r.  1    ~all   to  JOU  all   that  you  have 
th"n   tbat  tiose  who  arc  do 
nd  lime.    A»  open  tfrnxf  pc- 
ihat  wer«  closed   and  one 
t-offia  accompanied  by  unseen 
pr^5ccce  is  felt,   whos**  voices 

I":  hear  t. 


Vedder's  Poems. 

Tlie  friends  of  EUhu  Vedder,  now  in 
l  is  79th  year,  and  tho.se  not  knowing  the 
man,  but  admiring  the  artist,  will  he 
glad  to  learn  that  a  volume  of  his 
poems  with  many  illustrations  by  hi.s 
own  hand  is  privately  printing  in  Bos- 
ton, and  will  he  ready  for  delivery  about 


j  Pens  and  Puns. 

I  As  the  Wor!(l  Wag.s; 

Apropos  of  quill  pens  and  sleei.  iny 
father  used  the  fomer  nearly  all  his 
life,  much  of  the  time  sanding  his  fresh 
.sermon  sheets  as  he  turned  them  off. 
Very  late  in  life  he  unwillingly  accepted 
steel  pens  .because  it  was  not  easy  to 
get  quills. 

By  the  way.  one  of  the   best  pun.-s 
lingering  in  iny  memory  is  the  answr;  1 
;  to  the  question.  "Why  is  Joseph 
:  lotte    a    wicked  person?    Because  be 
j  makes  men  steel  pens,  and  tells  them 
they  do  write." 

My  father's  pun,  of  the  vintage  of 
ISe.T.  was  good.  too.  When  my  broth- 
er, contemplating  with  awe  my  ravage.-; 
at  the  dinner  table,  satd;  "Ned  s  like 
Sheridan  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  he 
leaves  nothing  but  a  desert."  my  father 
put  in,  "He's  worse  than  Sheridan,  for 
ho  wants  part  of  the  dessert,  too. 


rt  of  the  dessert,  too,  '  pre-  I"-,,"  .  >••"-■ 

else  man  as  he  was  in  orthoepv,  .-acri- f^""?/""  irlelligeut  justice  is  don 


flclng  the  correct  accent  for  tlie  sake 
of  the  pun.  ,'~"RXKX 

Best":     I  - 


A  book  to  be  warmly  recommended  i.-; 
R-.main    Rolland's   "Musicians  of  To- 
day," translated  from  the  fifth  French 
edition   by  Mary  Blaiklock,  and  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Mr.  Claude  Land!  contributes  a  curious-^ 
preface,  which  includes  a  few  biographi- 
cal notes  about  the- author.    Mr.  Landi 
thinks  it  is  high  time  that  "something 
was  done  to  educate  our  audiences  and  . 
to  dispet  the  hitherto  prevalent  fallacy 
that  music  need  not  be  regarded  seri-  , 
Oiisly.    We  do  not  want  more  creative 
fcriists,   more  executants;  the  world  is 
fiill  of  them— good,  bad  and  indifferent- 
but  we  do  want  more  intelligent  listen- 
ers." Mr  Landi'5  fervor  rushes  hi:ii  into 
italics.    He  goes  on:    "I  do  not  think  it 
is  an  c-vaggeratioii   to  assort  that  the 
majority   of   listeners   at  a  hi.:;h-class 
coii'-ert  or  recital  are  absolutely  bored. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  wlien  the  com- 
posers represented  ;ire  mere  iianios  to 
them?    Why  should  the  general  public' 
appreciate  a  Bach  fugue,  an  intricate  • 
eymphotiy  or  a  piece  of  chamber  music?" 
'J"he  public  should  be  educated  to  listen 
to  good  music.    It  should  acquaint  itselt 
with  "The  laws  underlying  the  'Bcauti- 
f i.l  in  Music'  and  should  be  shown  the 
rie.nands  which  a  right  appreciation  of 
the  art  makes  upon  the  intellect  and  the 
emotions.''   Pray,  v.  hcre  docs  Jlr.  Landi  | 
live'.'    In  some  remote  comer  of  the' 
world  where  the  overture  to  "Poet  and 
Peasant"  is  regarded  as  a  classdc,  and 
the  overture  to  "Robespierre"  dajiger-i 
otisly  radical,  where  some  visiting  pian- 
ist  from  a  manufacturing  town  plays 
''Warblings  at  E\e,"  "Filling  Leaves."' 
Doeler's  celebrated  Nocti:riic  or  a  brill- 
iant piece  by  Wollenhajpl  ?    But  Mr. 
Landi  knows  how  the  public  should  be 
educated:  by  reading  carefully  the  series 
entitled  "The  Musician's  Bookshelf."  of 
V.  hich  this  volume  of  Rolland's  essays 
is  the  first 

"Musicians  of  Today"  may  surei.v  be 
read  with  profit  by  the  musically  uh- 
educated  and  educated.  The  sam^  may 
b<r    said    of    the    companion  volume. 
"Alusiciens  d' Autrefois."  the  tliird  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published    in  1912 
TliiSi  volume.  We  believe,  has    not  yet 
been   translated   into  English.    To  the 
majority  "Musicians  of  Toda^"  v.ill  no 
doubt  be  the  more  interesting  for  it 
treats  chiefly  ot  contemporaneous  com- 
posers and  tendencies.     Yet  the  Ion? 
chapter  on  Berlioz  is  periiap.s  the  most 
illuminative  of  the  essays:  it  i.<;  a  re- 
markable study  OL  "the  unhajipy  and 
Irresolute  heart  that  found  itself  united 
to  one  of  the  most  daring  geniu.ses  ir 
the  world.    It       a  striking  cxamplr,  of 
the  difference  tiiat  may  exist  between 
genius  and  greatness— for  the  two  words 
are  not   synonymous.   *  *  -  To  dcnv 
his  musical  genius,  or  to  cavil  abo.it  his 
Tionderful  power— and  that  i.";  what  they 
do  daily  in  Ppris— is    lamentable  and 
riiliculovs.   Whether  he  attracts  one  or 
net,  a  thimbleful  of  some  of  his  work  a 
single  part  in  one  of  his  works,  a  little 
bit  of  the  'Fantastique'  or  the  overture 
cf  'Benvenuto,'   reveal  more  genius— I 
am  not  afraid  to  say  it— than  all  the 
I'rench  music  ol  his  century.     I  can 
understand  people  arguing  about  him  in 
a  country  that  produced  Beethoven  and 
Bach;  but  with  tir;  in  France'  who  can  ; 
we  set  up  against  him?  Gluck  (sic)  and 
Cesar  Franck  were  much  greater  men, 
but  they  were  never  gei.iuses    of  his 
siature.   If  genius  is  a  creative  force,  I 
cannot  find  more  than    four    or  Dv<- 
geniuses  in  the  world  who  rank  -abov.- 
.him.   When  I  have  named  Beethoven 
iJlozart,  Bach,  Handel,  and  Wagner,  I 
do  not  know    vho  el.se  is  superior  to 
Berlioz;  I  do  not  even  knew  who  is  his 
egvial.  He  is  not  only  a  musician,  he  is 
music  itself.  He  does  not  command  hi? 
familiar  spirit,  iie  is  its  slave."   But  this 
essay  is  much  more  than  eloquent  asser- 
tion; it  is  subtly  critical    For  the  br 


land  of  Voltaire's 

aess  of  thought,  ;  - 
cision  of  expression  and  il  MUulity  of 
tnind  that  makes  his  music,  as  Goifntfdl 
remarked,  "not  only  noble,  but  veryi 
noble  as  coming  of  a  fine  race  and  dis- 
tinguished family."  He  is  calm,  self-con- 
trolled ,  but  passionately  fond  of  liberty. 


tc  Hector  Berl-nz. 

There  is  a  well-considered  essay  on 
Baint-Saens,  who  has  had  "the  r.trc 
honor  o;'  becoming  a  classic  during  l  is 
life-time.  "    Saint-Sacns  reminds  M.  Uol- 


His  ruling  principles  ae  stated  by  him- 
jeelf  are:  "Keep  free  from  all  exaggera- 
tion" and  "Preser\'e  the  soundness  of 
I  your  mind's  health."    That  he   Is  not 
troubled  by  any  passion  is  a  defect.  His 
Intellectual    restraint   reminds    one  of 
Mendelssohn,  although  their  characters 
.are  very  different.    To  our  artistic  un- 
^  rest  he  brings  the  sweetness  and  light  ot 
I  other  years.    "'From  time  to  time,'  he 
I  said,  in  speaking  of  'Don  Giovanni,'  'in 
I  the  .sacred  earth  of  Hellene  we  lind  a 
I  fragment,  an  arm.  the  debris  of  a  torso, 
scratched  and  dajnagcd  by  the  ravages' 
of  time;  it  Is  only  the  shadow  of  the  god 
that  the  .sculptor's  chisel  once  created;' 
but  the  I  iiann  is  somehow  still  there! 
the  spblime  st.vle  Is  raui.uit  in  spite  o: 
everything.'  "  M.  Uolland  adds:  "And  so 
with  this  iiuisic.    It  is  sometimes  a  iittle 
pale,  a  little  too  restrained;  but  in  ii 
phrase.  In  a  few  hamicnies.  ther6  will 
shine  out  a  clear  vision  of  the  past'  " 

Studying  Vincent  d'Indy.  the  essajist 
fnds  his  .strongest  characteristics  to  be 
l  is  faith  and  hi.s  activity.  He  is  a  mas- 
ter of  la.'idscapes  in  music.  He  loves 
clearness,  although  his  nature  is  not  a 
simple  one.  No  one  is  more  French  in 
spirit. 

"It  is  especially  in  Strauss's  subjects 
that  caprl(w  and  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion, the  enemy  of  all  reason,  seem  to 
reign  ■>  •  '  yet  unity  is  there,  not  in' 
J  the  subjects,  but  in  the  mind  that  dealsl 
wi-h  them.  *  »  Strauss's  an,  one! 
of  the  mos'.  literary  and  descriptive  in! 
(f.xistence,  is  strongly  distinguished  from 
otUers  of  the  same  kind  by  the  solidarity' 
01  its  musical  fabric,  in  which  one  feels) 
the  true  musician — a  musician  brought 
up  on  the  great  masters,  and  a  classic 
in  spite  of  everything." 

There  is  an  interesting  study  of  "Pel 
leas  et  -Melisande"  as  opposed  to  the 
Bayrcuth  ideal.  M.  Rolland  does  ntit 
think  thai  the  Wagnerian  drama  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  German  genius.  He 
knows  that  the  Wagnerian  form  is  anti- 
pathetic to  the  spirit  of  French  jieople, 
to  their  artistic  taste,  to  their  ideas 
•-ibout  the  theatre,  and  to  their  musical 
feeling.  "This  form  may  have  forced 
itself  upon  us.  and,  by  the  right  ot  vic- 
I  torious  scnius,  may  have  strongly  in- 
fluenced the  I-Yench  mind,  and  may  do 
so  again;  but  nothing  will  ever  make  it 
anything  hut  a  stranger  in  tlie  land." 

"With  Debussy  the  passions  ulmost 
whisper." 

"Any  one  who  lives  in  foreign  part;s 
and  is  curious  to  know  what  France  is 
like  and  understand  her  genius  -.-hould 
study   'Pel leas  et  Melisande'  a.s  they 
would  study  Racine's  'Berenice.'  Not 
that  Debussy's  wit  entirely  rep-esents 
French  genius  any  more  than  Itacine's 
does:  for  there  is  quite  another  side  to 
it  which  is  not  represented  there;  and 
that  side  is  heroic  action,  the  intoxica- 
tion of  reason  and  laughter,  the  pas- 
.sior:  for  light,  the  France  of  Rabelais, 
MoUere.  Diderot,  and  in  music  will 
say— for   want    of   better  names — the 
France  of  Berlioz  and  Eizet.    To  tell 
the  truth,  that  is  the  Franc-e  I  prefer.  I 
j  But  heaven  preserve  me  from  ignoring  I 
the  other!    It  is  the  balance  between 
these  two  Frances  that  makes  French 
I  genius.     In    our   contemporary  .-r.usic, 
I  'Pelleas  et  Melisande'  is  at  one  end  of 
the  pole  of  our  art  and  'Carmen'  is  at 
•the  otlier.  The  one  is  all  on  the  sjrface, 
all  life,  with  no  shadows  and  no  under- 
neath.   The  other  is  below  the  sJ^face, 
bathed  in  twilight  and  enveloped  in  si- 
lence.   And  this  double  ideal  is  the  al- 
ternation between  the  gentle  Soulight 
and  the  faint  mist  that  veils  tlie  soft, 
luminous  sky  of  the  Isle  of  France." 

The  Wagner  of  "Siegfried"  and  "Tris- 
lani"  is  admirably  discussed.   There  arc  | 
a  few  unimportant  pages  about  Hugoj 
Wolf.   One  rubs  one's  eyes  at  the  thought 
of  M.  Rolland  spending  any  time  on  Don  < 
Lorenzo  Perosi.  ^>ut  the  essay  was  writ- 
ten in  1809  when  Perosi  was  in  Parisi  and 
there  was  still  some  hope  for  the  young 
man.    How  they  once  raved  about  this 
writer  of  oratorios:   He  was  Bach  and 
Palestrina  in  one;  his  skill  was  equalled 
only  by   his  melodic  invention.  Whe 
thinks   in  the  outside   world  of  poor 
Perosi  toddy?     Even  M.   Rolland  was 
Struck  by  "his  peculiar  mournfulness^ 
which  is  Indescribable,  his  gift  of  pure 
poetry^,  and  the  richness  of  his  flow'ring  | 
melody."     In   the  article  "French  and  : 
German  Music,"  written  apropos  of  a ' 
musical  fe.stiv,'a  at  Strasburg,  M.  Rol- 
land has  something  to  say  about  Franck  i 
—who  with  Ua.-h  really  saw  the  Christ' 
and  made  others  see  him  too— Mahler,  j 
Strauss,  and  makes  shrewd  comparisons 


between  the  genius  of  French  music  and 
that  of  German.  ■  1 

"The  Awakening:  A  Sketch  of  the  Mu-1 
sical  Movement  in  Paris  Since  1870,"  Is  a{ 
remarkable  study  of  the  efforts  made  byl 
French    musicians   during   the   last  <oi 
years,  the  .achievements,  the  difference 
of  the  two  present  schools.    The  victory 
has  not  >  et  been  gained,  for  the  nation 
still  lacks  musical  education,  nor  are; 
the  cultured  few  united  to  the  people.' 
"Not  only— with  a  few  rare  ajid  gen- 
erous exceptions— do   the   more  nristo- 
cratic   sections  c 
education  of  the 
the  vor\'  existen. 
This  o 


nipUpijit>.  i'ii   H.  lolk   111.',.  .  liin 

at  is  d%iy  a  wliiiu,  "a  little  iiigcjiiouM 
stime  lor  clever  artists."  Musical  art 
s  nev^i-*  been  more  ai  istocratic  tlian 
is  today.  "Probably  the  phenomenon 
not  peculiar  to  music,  and  .shows  it- 
If  niore  or  less  in  other  art.s;  but  in 
otiier  art  is  it  so  dangerous,  for  no 
lier  has  roots  less  firmly  fixed  in  the 
il  of  France.". 

'It  is  the  historian's  duty  to  point  out 
e  dan.5ers  of  the  present  hour,  and  to 
mind  the  French  niusician.s  wlio  have 
en  satisfied  '  with  their  first  victory 
at  the  future  is  anything;  but  siure, 
d  that  we  must  never  disarm  while 
;  have  a,  common  enemy  before  us,  an 
emy  especially  dangerous  in  a  dem- 
racy — mediocrity. ' ' 

;iere  is  a  book  to  be  read  many  times; 
book  to  put  on  a  shelf  with  its  cora- 
nion  volume,  Jean  Marnold's  .studies; 
1.   the  writings  of  Ernest  Newman, 
iiini   Wallace's   ••TlufslioUl    of  Mu- 
Vernon  Blacliburn's  ".Kinisc  ot  an 
and    John    F     Runcinian's  "Out 
and  New  Readings."     And  for 
one  great  musical  roir.anc:e  the  me- 
s  of  Berlioz  may  stand  beside  tliem. 


vanty 
'Theatrical 


The  coming  pitdL.'.tion 
at     the     KingsN\ay  of 
Thomas  Hardy's  histori- 
News       eal   drama,    "The  Dyn- 
.  ■  is.  of  course,  the  theatrical  event 
he  moment.    Because  in  published 
111  the  .piece  stretches  into  thrvjo  vol- 
nes,  one  must  not  suppose  that  if  is 
ther  prolix  or  wearisome.    Three  lead- 
uoints  in  relation  to  it  are  made  \>\ 
Barker.    These  are  (1)  that  "The 
lasts"  is  a  great  patriotic  drama:  (-) 
it  furnishes  a  wonderful  record  of 
struggle  that  took  place  a  hundred 
i,s  ago,  almost  exactly  paralleled  by 
present  one;  CJ)  that  as  a  nation  we 
fortunate  in  possessing  such  ;'.  clas- 
■n^ritten    around    the  Napoleonic 
by    a    living    author;    and  (4) 
the     play     contains    not  only 
of     the     best     rustic  comedy 
nes  ever  conceived  even  by  him,  but 
Iree  or  four    of    his    finest  ballads, 
all  ot  which    full    justice  will  be 
ine.    The  difficulties  attendant  upon  a 
iting  production,  of  the  piece  are  by  no 
jeans   insignificant;    but    Mr.  i'arker 
lay  be  trusted  to  find  an  effective  and 
ipturesque    manner    of  surmounting 
Ijem.     True,  the  staging  of  a  drama 
(■ptaining   no   fewer   than'  ISO  scenes 
jsms  at  first  sight  a  formidable  affair, 
■jhen  you  are  told,  however,  tl.at  to 
4-.  Henry  Ainley  has  been  allot,''. d  the 
ijrt — not,  by  the  by,  to  be  discoveccd  in 
list  of  characters— of  the  Iteader.  it 
<ll  be  gathered  how  most  of  the  im- 
prtant  obstacles  have  been  ovei  come, 
iiother  useful  indication  is  the  .state- 
ivat  that  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson  "has 
(jsigned  the  stage  setting  for  the  whole 
(jiy."   In  this  way  is  provided  a  perma- 
tnt  background  for  the  series  of  pic- 
Ores,  although  minor  changes  of  scene 
^11  be  effected  by  means  of  wh.:.t  Mr. 
iirkcr  calls  "contractions."    A  PMilicu- 
Irly   interesting   feature   is   that  Mr. 
fi»rdy  has  specially  written  a  prologue 

a'l  an  epilogue  with  the  view  of  show- 
i    '  ow  closely  related  is  the  Napole- 
'•truggle  v/ith  that  of  todav.  In 
Jtion  figure  something  like  100  char- 
For  the  moment  it  will  suffice 
.(.y   that   the  principal  are  repre- 
iLcd  by  Miss  Florence  Haydon.  Miss 
|l:me  Beringer,  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington 
la^    Mr.    Sydney    Valentine.  —  London 
'  iU-  Telegraph. 

a  meeting  of  the  London  common 
-:\\  music  hall  committee  Mr.  Os- 
■  la  StoU  said  that  the  war  had  not 
iiired  the  music  hall   business.    Mr.  j 
Ehest  Wild,  K.  C,  said  -it  had.    Mr.  | 
S  11  sfave  tacts  and  figures.    The  Rev.  I 
Gj  llT  'Vincent  urged  that  instead  of  I 
iijreasing  places  of  amusement  "at  this! 
p  iod  of  sorrow,  it  was  the  time  to  | 
tf'ch  a  Ies.son  of  increased  seriousness."  i 
tS  chairman  of  the  Variety  Theatres ' 
( 'JisolJdated,    Limited,    said    very   few ' 
hfl,9  were  paying  now.   Attendances  and 
pjfits  had  been  reduced"  bj-  2.3  to  50  per 
'•\t.  during  the  wt'r.    The  committee , 
iijoinmended  the  refusal  of  a  license  for  \ 
la  roposed  music  hall.  j 
lut  there  will  be  Christmas  panto- 
iies  in  London  at  Drury  Lane,  the 
um,  the  Aldwyck  and  the  London  i 
1  House.  Last  year  there  were  only 

I  ]  new  review,  "Bu.-sincss  as  Usual," 
*  -  produced  at  the  Hippodrome.  Lon- 
Nov.  16.  It  makes  a  patriotic  ap- I 
and  includes  a  recruiting  scene  in  1 
■hall,  the  outburstiiig  of  war  In  a 
h  village,  tableaux  vivants  repre- 
ng  recent  cartoons  in  Punch,  etc.. 
There  are  comic  scenes,  one  of 
!|m  showing  a  nervous  British  house- 
■Her's  expedients  for  dealin.g  with 
lln.s,  "while,  in  another,  Mr.  Am- 
Thorne  gives  an  excruciatingly 
•  travesty  ot  a  clergyman  address- 
.1  mothers'  meeting  engaged  on 
Dg -'things'  for  the  soldiers." 
i;efijcare's  "Henry  IV.  (part  1.;" 
revived  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
on,  on  Nov.  1!.  It  had  not  been 
I  in  l..ondon  since  May,  1909.  In  the 
Hi  Sir  Herbert  Tree  is  Falstal'f  and 
ly  empties  a  large  flagon  of  sack, 
plet^  o(  business  which  still  diverts 
If^«e  vastly."  Matheson  I^ang, 
ytfls[;llotgpur,  gives  the  character  a 
ttei®?.  The  performance  lasted  the 
t  *ftk\ll  fioiri  7:W  P.  M.  to  U  P.  M. 

w!';  !  '    .Toseyh  Urban 

l  ie  New  York 


,•  ,  ;  ..r  bis  s«c<-..-;i ;. 

ioi      ■]  i.uUlh    Ni,,li'i-      admits   that  lie 
mav  liavo  bejn  handicapped  by  Sir  Her- 
bert   Tree's    directions.     "But  surely 
there  is  something  strangely  anomalous 
in  the  apparition  of  a  flight  of  orna- 
mental stone  steps-down  which  "Viola; 
de.scends-on  Ihe   savage  storm-beaten 
eo;,st  of  Illyria.   and   of  the  concrete 
ar-  liways  which   afford  the  means  ot 
exit    ai'id   entrance   in   several  diversa 
scciM=.,s    The  fact  that  some  of  the  feat- 
ures o£  one  scene  have  to  do  duty  in 
another  is  more  of  an  explanation  than 
an  cxi  u-:'-    Kven  in  the  old  shabby  days 
e-:pedi.-nts  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
frowned  upon.    But  minor  incocsiste.n- 
cies  of  this  sort  do  not,  perhaps,  greatly, 
matter.    What  does  matter  is  wiiether  i 
1  th-  new^r  scener.v.  with  its   imagina-  1 
five  license,  its  brilliant  color  schemes  | 
its  pictorial  effects,  and  its  avoidance  of ; 
false  perspectives- and  other  architect- j 
ural  difficulties,  does  actually  help  the; 
stage  illusion  and  the  actors  any  more; 
than  the  old?    Many  dispassionate  ob-; 
servers  might  feel  disposed  to  answer; 
this  question  in  the  negative.    Certainly  I 
.Uusioii  is  not  served  when  natural  col- 
ors anil  details  are  disregarded  for  the  ^ 
sake  of  decorative  eileet,  or  purely  im- ; 
pressionistio    effects    are    provided  as' 
background  for  scenes  of  intimate  hu- 
man realism.    The  ctueful  grouping  of, 
specially  garbed  .supers  with  a  view  to 
the   completion   of   an   elaborate  color 
Scheme  is  well  enough  in  its  v/ay,  but 
it  is  infinitely  more  important  that  the 
acting  should  be  good  enough  to  pre- 
vent anybody   from  looking  for  color 
schemes  or  caring  about  them." 


i 


Scenery  ^®   hear   a   great  deal 

J  nowadays  of  the  theatre 

of  the  future  and  of  the 
Acting  wonderful    impetus    to  be 
given  to  dramatic  art  generally  by  the 
scenic  marvels  made  possible   by  new 
mechanical    inventions    and  improved 
processes  of  lighting.    Nearly  everj'body 
ii.terested  in  the  theatre  is  familiar  with 
th.e  .theories  of  Gordon  Craig — some  of 
which  were  applied  very  successfully  in 
a  famous  production  of  "Hamlet"  in  the 
Art  Theaire  of  Moscow — and  wiTli  the 
decorative   achievements   of  Reinhardt 
and   others.    And   nobody,  presumably, 
would  venture  to  deny  that  much  of  the 
makeshift  scenery  used  in  many  thea- 
tres has  long  been  of  an  aboqunable  de- 
scription.  Doubtless  there  has  been,  and 
still  is,  an  urgent  need  of  reform  in  this 
direction.   But  some  of  the  reformers,  if 
they  could  liave  thoir  way,  would  miike 
decoration  the  first  object  of  the  theatre, 
and  compel  the  dram.a  itself  to  play  au 
entirely  subordinate  part.  Mr.  Craig,  for 
instance,  has  conceived  of  a  theatre  in 
i.v/hich  the  tone  and  spirit  of  great  mas 
tei-pieces    would    be   expressed   by  the 
symbolical  background,  while  the  exter- 
nal course  of  the  action  would  be  indi- 1 
cated  in  dumb  show  by  puppets.    This  ' 
of  course,  is  faddism   run    mad.     But ! 
there  is  a  real  menace  to  the  theatre  in 
the  undue  predominance  of  the  scene 
maker.    Utter  indifCe:-ence,  for  example, 
is  manifested  to  the  finer  qualities  of 
di-omatie  woilc  in  the  proposal  to  build 
vast  tlieatres  for  the  accommodation  of  1 
many  thousands  of  spectators.   In  such' 
conditions,  inevitably,  the  actor  would  Ipe 
an  insignilieant  item  in  a  colossal  spec- 
'  tacle.    There  is  no  cause,  perhaps,  for 
fearing  that  many  theatres  will  be  con- 
str-ucted  upon  this  scale.    But  a  much 
I  less  elaborate  form  of  spectacle  may  be 
almost  e  -lually  inimical  to  the  best  in- 
I  terests  of  the  theatre.  Any  sort  of  stage 
idei'oration  that  monopolizes  or  distracts 
■  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  unde- 
sirable     in      ordinary  circumstances. 
Tlierc  is.  of  course,  a  wide  and  perfectly 
legitimate  field  for  the  employment  of 
every  kind  of  decorative,  imaginative,  or 
symbolical  scenery  in  the  production  of 
nujsical.  mystical,  poetical  or  fantastical 
plays  of  whatsoever  sort  or  degree,  ^ut 
for  works  of  pure  drama,  in  Vv-hich  the 
interest  is  human  and  real,  and  file  ma- 
terial for  good  acting  abundant,  tile  only 
scenery  needed,  or  beneficial,    is  that 
which  is  appropiate  to  tlie  occasion — 
not  so  mean,  inadequate  or  unsuitable 
asto  excite  contempt  or  ridicule,  and  not 
so  splendid  as  to  divide  the  interests  of 
eyes  and  e£-rs. — New  York  Evening  Post, 
Nov.  2S. 


  of  a  succe.- 

Ill  Uiis  oelief,  he  resolutei:,  l.-.i  -  h  |  - 
v.ilhout  deviating  to  the  riglit  or  lell. 
Tlie  catalogue  of  his  productions,  writ- 
ten single-handed  or  in  collabdration.  is 
a  long  one;  the  proportion  of  Successes 
that  fell  to  his  lot  well  abi>v<|  the  ave- 
rage. Was  his  ambition  f ull.\isatisliea. 
however?  That  is  a  delicate  'iU«^t">n- 
But  those  who  knew  him  best  would 
probably  have  to  answer  it  in  the 
live.  In  the  department  ot  farce  an<l 
n.rlodrama  he  revealed  a  fine  'nst'"« 
for  stage  effect;  you  could  not  but  rcc- 
[ognize  the  hand  of  the  e>^Pe"p"<=f 
1  craftsman  in  most  of  his  work.  \et  at 
jthe  bottom  of  his  heart  there  was  a 
deep-seated  desire  to  achieve  fame  as  a 
master  of  characterization  gifted  witn 
a  clear  insight  into  the  Psychology  oi 
human  nature.  With  this  view  he  wrote 
one  play  on  which  he  set  the  greatest 
store.   To  his  friends  he  made  , 

the  fact  that  it  was  intended  for  the 
St.  James's  Theatre.  Unf"rt"';'ftfl>' 
^as  not  fated  to  reach  its  destinaUon. 
Ho  named  it  'Behnd  the  Veil,   and,  al- 
ter some  years  of  waiting,  had  it  pro 
duced  at  the  Coronet.   The  result  was 
gievious  disappointment."  „„t,,-^ 
Raleigh's  father  was  Dr.  John  Fother- 
gill  Itovvlands  of  Bristol,  a  trainer  of 
horses,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  m 
an  atmosphere  of  racing  and  .huntin.^ 
The  late  Lady  Gregory  gave  him  a  toy 
theatre  when  he  wa.s  4  ye^^i.rs  old.  Three 
y;^a's  later  he  played  a  thinlcins  Part  m 
an  amateur  performance,  whiCh  t-harlcs 
Dickens  saw.    He  went  on  Lour    n  a 
leomic  opera  chorus:  then  he  wentJ-° 
!  London;  was  engaged  at  the  Roy^ty^ 
I  where  he  became  acting  manager.  He 
svrote  for  Vanity  l''air  became  its  dra 
I  mafic  critic  and  as  "Sir  ^Valter  eon 
tributed  to  the  Sport^^s  ,^  i'"':^-  ,  T^^'^^ 
l:   C.  Carton  he  wrote  "The  Great  PinK 
Pearl"    No  manager  would  take  it,  so 
the  authors  produced  it  at  a  matinee  in 
18S5  with  conspicuous  success.    I'om  oc 
racing,  he  wrote  with  Henry  Hamilton 
1  "The  berbv  Winner"  and  "The  Whip. 
^The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
exhaustion  from  cancer  of  the  throat 
For  the  last  weeks  of  his  sickness  he  ^ 
was  wholly  incapable  of  speech.  j 
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About 
Cecil 


The    Daily  Telegraph 
said    of    Cecil  Raleigh, 
whose  family  name  -w-as 
Raleigh  Rowlands,  the  playwright 
uho  died  in  London  on  Nov.  10: 

'■No  words  could  describe  Cecil  Ra- 
leigh with  greater  accuracy  than  Rob- 
ert Browning's  'A  Writer  ot  Plays.'  He 
li\-ed  for,  and  by,  the  theatre.  It  was 
alike  his  hobby  and  his  business.  Other 
people  in  the  pursuit  of  relaxation  take 
to  golf,  or  billiards,  or  cards,  or  .some 
equally  engrossing  game.  Cecil  Raleigh 
cared  for  none  of  these.  'If  by  chance 
I  find  myself  with  a  little  leisure  time 
on  my  hands."  he  once  declared,  'I  write 
a.  letter  to  the  papers  on  whatever  sub- 
,iect  of  interest  may  be  before  the  pub- 
lic' True  he  rode  a  ^icycle,  but  rather 
from  health  considerations  than  as  a 
means  to  amusement.  To  the  general 
writer  he  warmly  vociferated  on  a  mem- 
orable occasion,  'There  is  no  sound  on 
land  or  sea  ^lomparable  in  its  power  to 
thrill  and  to  stimulate  witli  the  roar 
that  greets  a  playwright  on  his  appear- 
ance before  the  curtain  after  the  first 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

S(-ND.\Y-.Sytophoi..v  H.ili,  :;.;;o  V.  M.  Omoert 
liy  Miss  Jlnsgie  ;ir.v;mo.  .inj  Harold 

lijuier.  planisT.    S,     -^[i,.,'  inl  n,)tice. 
Boston  Tbeatro,  i  Y.  M.    I'eople  s  concert 


imd.T  the  auspices  "i  llie  Boston  Music  School 
I    Scttlfmenft.    Mme.  GerTillc-Rciicho.  contralto.. 
'    and  the  Uoffmanu  Quartet.  .Sec  special  not  Ice. 
'  MONDAY— Steincrf  Hall,  3  V.   M.    Kirst  ap- 
]     in  arauce  in  Boston  ot  Hans  Kbcll,  the  Rus- 
sian pianist.    Sec  special  notice. 
I       .lordaii    Hall.    3:.30   P.    M.     I'iauo  /recital 
i    by    Guy    Maier.     Schubert.    Andante  aodi 
Scherzo;    Gluck.    Gavotte    from    "Alceste  ; 
Wob'T.  Perpetual  Motion;  BeethOTcn,  Sonata, 
op   ai.  No.  3;  Brahms,  Intermezzo,  op.  119. 
.No.  1,  Scherzo    B  flat  minor;  ■  Liszt,  Forest 
Murmurs;    Meudelssohn-Liszt,    On   -Wings  ot 
I    Song;    Pbilipp,    IMck;    Maier,  Intermezao, 
I    Valse  grotesque. 
TDTJSDAY-Stfilncrt  Hall,  3  P.  M.    Piano  re- 
cital by  Miss  Flora  Shwab.  long  associated 
as  pupi'l  and  teacher  with  Kdward  MacDowell. 
•  \    Raraeau.  Gavotte  with  variations;  Couperin, 
i    La  Flouric,  La  Diau.->,  Lc  Bavolet  Flottant; 
:    Bach    rrphido  ati'l  Fu.sruc  in  D  major:  Mac- 
I    Dowell,    Sonata    'tra.-n.-a;    Debuss.v,  .lardins 
i    sous  la  pliiie.  Dao>e  de  ruck:  MacDowclI. 

Idvll,   Muoushine.   Will  >-•'  tbo  Wisp.  .Toy  ot 
i    .\iitumn;    Schumann.    Grilleu;  Mendelssohn. 
I    Spinning   Son:::    ("hopin.    Prelude   in   A  fla^ 
major.  Schi-rw,  in  i;  flat  minor. 

Sleinert  Hall.  >^:V'  I'.  M.  Concert  by  Mrs. 
Helen  .\llea  lliiui,  mezzo-contralto,  and  Joan 
Chipuiau,  lencr.  .Mrs.  Hunt  nill  sing  songrs 
Iiv  lU-ahms.  Wcckorliu,  Luckstone.  Tscbai- 
i  koivsky.  Delmas,  Hahn,  Wilson,  Morrell  ami 
'  Kicgo."  Mr.  Cbipman  will  sing  songs  by 
Selmett.  Cornelius.  Franz,  Paladilbc,  Pauim, 
Huhn.  Hyde,  Coates,  Hughes,  I^ady  N.'urue-. 
IsiUor,'  Liickstonc  will  be  the  aceonipanisl. 
WI:PXK>'i1IAY— Jordan  Hall.  U  V.  M.  Piano 
recital  by  lleinrich  Gebhard.  Bacb.  Frcncn 
Suite  in  V.  maior:  Cbopin.  Noeturne.  V  sharp. 
Mazurka  B  minor,  op.  33.  No.  4,  Scherzo,  C 
sharp  minor:  1.ehu«sy.  rvoflets  .lans  I'eau. 
Puiosens  d-or.  (  lurl.es  a  tnivers  les  femlles. 
Jardius  sous  la  pluie.  La  lerrasso  ties  au- 
diences, cenerai  Lavine,  j;'-^''-',.  jf;y'';;,^'i- 

WaKuer-Li.s-/.t.  Spinning  Song  fmm  the  1' i.v- 
in-  Duleljinaij" :  Albeniz.  Tans<,  in  D.  Se- 
gublilla:  Vcrdi-Liszl.  Paraphrase  on  "Uigc- 
letlo." 

Jordan  Hall.  8:1,">  P-  M- 
I  I  be  Choral  Music  Society 
Towascnd.  conduclor.  Bac 
Beauteous  Lifrbl:  Gavaert. 
r;ii!d  Jesus:  Tschaik'nvsky 
I,, .Hi.  Crucitixus  mix  pari 
llachmaninoff.  Cliernl,iin 

bud  (With  two  violins  aun  |,ianoi:  Hen»cbel. 
'l  Morning  Hymn:  Ford.  .Since  First  I  ^^^J^, 
Face:  Festa.  Domi  in  ^  1  '""T^'y  ,  X"!^  ■ 
|i  i-„.He  -mie  -n-ind  and  the  Day  (hrst  time 
l.cre,:'  Lewis,  May  Time  (first  t .n.o  herel, 
l.au^-.  The  Old  Person  ot  CasscI:  t.onverse. 
The  .^ong  of  the  World  Adventurers  from  the 
Masoue  ot  Si.  Louis  fiirsi  lime  lierc).  -W. 
"ivmiwood  Famam  v.-jH  |,lay  tbesc  organ 
ptces:  Andrews.  F.ven.-.nj  trom  Sonata  No. 

Wider.  Scherzo  fr,)!.!  Itb  Symphony -.Kaig- 
Kler!  S>  mphonic  Choral,  oi,.  ,Si,  iN...  J,  Jesu. 
rii„u'Mv  Jov.  Messrs.  Ringwull  and  Gniu- 
l,..,t;,  violinist-:  Matsball.  organist,  auU 
1'%-iDier.  pianist,  will  as.iist. 
THL'KSDAy-Jordaii  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Concert  b.v 
Wassilv  Besekirsky.  violinist,  and  Pan. 
Draper    tenor,   in  ai.l  of  tb«  South  Boston 

"%r£n^afll  S:l.  P.  M.  First  concert  of 
the  Flonzaley  Qtiartet.  eigutb  season.  l>>eba  - 
kowsky.  Qaartei.  in  E  flat  major,  op.  ob. 
liarius  MllhauU.  Inlime.  ilytbmique  from  the 
.string  onartet  tflrst  time  here);  Beethoven, 
onarref  in  B  ina.ior.  oyi.  IS.  No.  b. 
'Trcnont  Temple.  8  P.  M.  Concert  by 
Evelvn  ,Sc-)lney.  soprano,  and  Howard 
bass.     .\t.«e.    .^eotney       h  .  ^'P.S  ^l*;? 


First  concert  of 
of  B',ston.  Stephen 
I.   r.nak  forth,  O 
111,    sb  ep  ot  the 
( ,„,  e  I..,ng  Ago: 
fir-l   lime  here); 
Son-     ifirst  time 
;,,„i    ilv  shigins 


Mn 
Mhii 


..;ques't)  the'Mad  ,''cene  froni  "I'licia. 
M,-.  North's  Cute  -'■>-',•'-.-  -""i  these 
Campbeil-TIptoti- 


„.  .  with 

6vbl';.'ato.  and  tbese  songs: 
A  Spirit  Flower:  Spross. 
'r-hr..;i-li  a  i-rh.vose  Dell;  •^Villeby.  A  June 
M  .ruiS"-  Loch  '-Lomond.  .Mary  of  Argyle. 
w histl?  and  ril  Come  to  Ye.  .My  Lad:  also 
Se  ler's  s"-nmeF.=  -.  .*>7  (violoncello  obbl-gato 
bv  Mr  White;.  XjrT  White  will  sing  these 
■  HVi/del    n(k'<.<r  and   Arms;  Farewell 

solo  by  .Mr.  O-S^ea  and  a  ,aute  solo 
bv  Mr.  North.  - 


I' RID.\r— Symphony  Hall.  S.-VO  !■  .m.  SeventJi 
Tttblie  reboarSal  of  the  Bost,>n  .<yiupho»y 
Orehestr^,  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 

SATCKD.W— S.TOiiJbon.r  Hal.',  fj  P.  M.  Seventh 
concert  of  the  Boston  Syniphonj;  Orchestra. 
Dr.    Karl    Muck,    conductor.      K-.n  Hiieclal 

noii,:e. 

EURHYTHMIC  METHOD  OF 
JACOUES-DALCROZE  SHOWN 

Before  an  interested  audience  of  good 
size  a  demonstration  of  the  method  of 
eurhythmies  invented  by  Jacques-Dal- 
croze  was  given  yesterday  morning  at 
lordan  Hall  by  Placido  de  Montolin. 
graduate  of  the  method  and  first  Jis- 
sistant  to  Mr.  Jacques-Dalcroze  at  Hel- 
Jerau,  Gedmany.  He  was  assisted  ^y 
Mile.  Odier.  the  holder  of  a  diploma. 

While  this  was  the  first  public  exhlbi- 
jlion  of  the  method  to  be  given  here,  it 
ihas  been  taught  since  the  early  au- 
tumn, in  class  and  private  lessons,  by 
Mile.  Longy,  daughter  of  Georges  Longy, 
the  distinguished  oboist  of  the  Boston 
.Symphony  orchestra. 

Yesterday  the  method  was  illustrated 
ifroni  the  earliest  exercises  to  the  more 
difficult  accomplishments  of  the  ad- 
vanced pupil,  including  rhythmic  self- 
expression  and  the  interpretation  of 
music  by  movements. 

The  method  demands  the  closest  con- 
centration upon  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
while  it  tends  to  develop  not  only 
bodily  grace,  but  the  imaginative  pow- 
ers, besides  an  appreciation  of  plastic, 
beauty.  I 

HAROLD  BAUER 
AND  MISS  TEYTE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  concert  given  by  Miss  Maggie 
Tcyte,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Harold  Bauer, 
pianist,  yestcxday  afternoon,  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  a 
verv  large  audience.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  SoTigs.  "Ah!  non  credea.' 
from  "La  Sonnajmbula," ;  Zandonai,  &er- 
eniitii;  Debussy,  C'est  I'extase  languor- 
ei,  r  .Vlalaret.  Le  Bailere;  Tlue,  j'ai 
piPiii  -  .11  revr:  "Drink  to  Me  Only  with 
'II, in,  I'xes';  Quilter,  "To  Daisies"; 
1, colli,  "The  Birth  of  Morn."  Piano 
pieces:  Schumann.  Carnaval;  Gluck- 
Kaint-Saens.  Air  de  Ballet  from  "Al- 
ceste"; Chopin,  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor; 
Liszt,  Etude  in  D  flat,  and  Mr.  Batier  s 
own  transcripUon  of  the  "Ride  of  the 
Valkyries."  ' 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  again  the 
pathetic  air  of  Amina.  Taine  speaks  of 
a  melody  by  Bellini  heard  at  eve  ex- 
pressing all  of  Italy.  No  music  could 
he  more  appropriate  to  the  situation 
and  to  the  despair  of  a  heart-broken 
girl  falselv  accused  than  this  air,  "Ah: 
lion  credea,"  and  no  melody  could  be 
more  characteristically  and  unmistak- 
abh-  Italian.  Here  is  a  melody  that  m  , 
if^elt  is  dramatically  emotional.  There 
i.'i  no  need  of  a  .swollen  orchestra;  of 
HO  ultra  modern  harmonic  scheme;  of 
wild  dramatic  action  on  the.  stage.  The 
iivMudy  itself  teUs  the  tale;  as  that 
wiiieh  follows,  "Ah,  non  giunge,"  is  the 
1  ill  expression  of  joy.  Would  that  -we 
c,,n|.l  hear  "La  Sonnambula"  again  as 
w.  once  heard  it;  in  a  small  theatre  and 
with  Etelka  Gerster,  Ravelli  and  Del 
Pu elite  taking  the  chief  parts;  with 
jArditi  conducting. 

!  Malaret's  "Lc  Bailere,"  "A  mountain 
icry"  was  new  to  us.  It  Is  short,  and 
as"  sung  bv  Miss  Teytc,  effective.  There 
is  a  resemblance  between  this  cry  of 
the  mountain  and  the  "huchage"  of  the 
ipoilou  shepherd,  the  "HoUarka:"  of  the 
IBreton.  Bizet,  in  "L'Arlesienne,"  used 
a  cry  of  shepherds  gathering  their 
flocks. 

Miss  Teyte  sang  the  beautiful  song  of 
Hue  with  the  French,  version  of  Heine's 
poem  in  a  most  expressive  manner.  As 
far  as  pure  singing  -vras  concerned,  the 
song  was  the  feat-ure  of  the  concert 
Slie  has  sho-wn  in  time  past  that  she  is 
an  admirable  interpreter  of  Debussy,  but 
her  reading  of  the  wonderfia  opening 
phrase— "C'est  I'extase"— was  disappoint- 
ing yesterday.  It  was  not  sensuous;  it 
was  not  dreamy;  it  was  not  contem- 
plative; it  was  matter-of-fact,  without 
poetical  or  amorous  significance.  Nor 
was  the  phrase  musically  well-balanced. 

We  did  not  hear  her  sing  "Drink  to 
me  only."  for  it  is  a  man's  song.  The 
charming  lines  that  Ben  Johnson  para-  , 
phrased  from  the  Greek  are  grotesque  j 
when  they  arc  addressed  by  a  woman 
to  her  lover.  I 
I  But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe,  I 
And  sens'st  it  back  to  me;  j 
'  Since  when  it  grows  and  smells,  I  swear,  j 
N'ot  of  itself,  but  thee.  j 
Let  us  hope  that  the  swain  -was  not 
addicted  to  onions,  tobacco  or  strong  ' 
-  w  titers.  ' 

Mr.  Bauer  gave  a  poetic  interpretation 
of  the  "Carnaval,"  playing  the  music  I 
that    reveals    the    Eusebius   of    Schu- 1 
mann'a  dual  nature  with  rare  charm  j 
of  lone  and  tenderness  of  expression. 
W  ould  it  not  have  been  better  if  he 
liiid  made  pauses  of  shorter  duration 
between  the  various  scenes?  The  "Car- 
luival"  should  be  a  continuous  succes- 
sion   of    scenes,    dicani    music,  where 
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and   penslvencss.   UanL-lns  i<-nd 
-  .i.rl:ir:ition8  should  bo  fantas- 
..nli-.    Yot  It  KCcniM  un- 
thls  iiueatloii,  for  ihc 
,v  vivid  and  lonmntic. 
'Iii;litlul  ul*o  was  the  classl.-  serenity 
I  lie  bnllct  tune  tponi  "Alcesta." 
I  ho   i.onccrL  n'>xt  Sunday  afternoon 
V  ill  ho  given  by  Mr.  KrfilsUr. 

MiVlE.  GERVILLE-REACHE  AT  j 
LAST  PEOPLE'S  CONCERT ; 

Hoffii'ann   Quartet   Also    Heard  in 
Boston  Theatre. 

;  of  llio  conierls  lor  the  people 

undf  i  tho  auspices  of  the  Boston  Music 
Sri     I  Sctlleroent  took  place  yesterday 
■  in  al  the  Boston  Theatre.  Mnie, 
Gervllle-Reaclie  and  the  Hoff- 
sirinK  Quartet  were  the  artists. 
Ofirani  was  as  follows:  llaydn, 
op.  64,  No.  6  ;  Borodin,  Not- 
Grlci,  Saltarello  from  Quartet, 
Tsithaikowslvv,  Andante  Canta- 
ini  Quartet,  op.  H;  Kozak.  Ein 
on ;      Kaessmayer,  Bohemian 
Ma.fsanet,    Air    de  Posthuraia 
"Koma,"      Saint     Saens,  "La 
;  Spontini.  .\rla  from  "La  Vest- 
.<alter.   "The    Cry    of    Rachel"  ; 
\\  arf,  "The  Call  of  liadha"  ;  Paladilhe, 
I.anitnlo        Provencal,"        "P.syche"  ; 
Holmes  ;  "L'Heure  de  Pourpre"  ;  Hahn, 
"UX'ne  Prison." 

Massenet's  "Roma"  was  fiist  given  In 
I'ebruary,  1912.  [at  Monte  Carlo,  when 
•in:  leading  singers  were  SImej;.  Kous- 
ru'zofr.  .Vrbell  and  Jfessrs.  Muratore  and 
Dclmas.  It  was  later  given  at  Paris.  1 
The  libretto  is  by  Henri  Cain  and  the: 
opera  is  tal<en  from  Alexandre  Parodi's 
■'Home  Vaiiicue,"  produced  at  the 
Theatro  Francai.s  in  1876.  In  the  air 
-ung:  by  Mme.  Reache  Posthumia,  the 
■  linrl  grandmotlioi-  of  the  erring  vestal 
implores  tlie  rn?rcy  of  the  senate  for  her 
-  ■  anddaughlei .  who  must  expiate  her 
broken  vows  by  death.  If  this  air  be 
taken  a.s  a  criterion  of  the  score  the 
opera  deserved  the  mediocre  succes."  it 
met  with.  Posthumia  is  conversational, 
hysterical,  but  not  dramatic,  nor  did  the 
inger's  art  succeed  in  making  her 
'  iitreaty  interesting. 

Far  more  beautiful  in  theme  and 
.  lassie  simplicity  was  the  aria  from  "La 
X'estale,"  the  opera  so  admired  by 
iierlioz  and  whicli  nKide  Spontini 
f;injouf . 

Throughout  the  afternoon  the  wond- 
'  ous  beauty  of  .Mme.  Reache  s  voice  was 

1  constant  delight.  .\n  admirable  and 
flramatic  singer  in  opera,  she  is  now 
Interesting  and  effective  as  an  interpre- 
ter on  the  concert  stage.  "The  Cry  of 
Rachel"  as  sung  by  her  was  an  agon- 

wd  and  despairing  appeal,  while  her 
.■ringing  of  Paladilhe's  "Lamente  Prov- 
Hical"  will  not  .soon  be  forgotten.  In 
iiie  three  remaining  songs  ^;he  displayed 
imaKination  and  a  wealth  of  color. 
There  was  glowing  passion  in  "L'Heure 
de  Pourpre"  and  a  dramatic  eloquence  In 

"D'Une  Prison"  which  deepened  the 
.significance  of  Hahn's  song.  "The  Call 
of  Radha'  was  sung  for  the  first  time,  j 
The  merits  and  abilities  of  the  Hoff-I 
mann  Quartet  are  well  known  in  Boston. 
It  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  audience. 
Botft  Mme.  Rciu^he  and  the  quartet 
added  to  the  program  and  the  singer 
ended  the  concert  with  "Mon  Coeur 
.S'Ouvre  a  Ta  Voix"  from  "Samson  et 
Dalllah."  I 


111.-  thoiislits  ami  eippripncps  "f  the 
worlit  have  etclicil  aud  moulded  there,  in  that 
whic  h  they  hove  of  power  to  refine  and  make 
rxpressiTp  the  outward  forra.  the  anlTnalisai 
of  Oreeee.  the  Inst  of  Rome,  the  reverie  of 
the  middle  uses  with  its  spiritual  aml)lt)on 
and  imaginarr  loves,  the  return  of  the  I'agan 
world,  the  sins  of  the  Borglas. 


More  Mint  and  Cumniin. 
As  the  W,.ii.]  Wags: 

I  see  that  in  today's  Herald,  in  an.swei 
to  somebody  who  inquired  whether  such 
expressions  as  "kind  of  a  man"  are  cor- 
rect, you  cite  Shakespeare's  use  of  the 
parallel  expre.->sion,  "kind  of  a  knave," 
meaning,  I  suppose,  that  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  used  that  expression  is,  In 
your  opinion.  i>roof  that  the  use  of  the 
expression  is  now  legitimate.  It  seems 
to  me.  however,  that  the  fact  that  Shake- 
speare used  the  expi-ession  docs  not 
prove  that  tlie  use  of  It  Is  now  legiti- 
tnate.  The  expression  "between  you  and 
1"  wa*  used  Uy  Shakespeare,  but  I  hard- 
ly think  that  you  would  claim  that  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare  used  that  expres- 
sion is  proof  that  the  use  of  it  is  now 
legitimate.  GRAMMATICUS. 
Nov.  24. 

We  named  two  or  three  authors  of 
good  repute  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
write  "a  kind  of  a."  A  purist  might 
easily  object  to  the  procession  of  "tliats" 
In  tho  first  .sentence  of  "Grammaticus." 
— Ed. 


Political  Shells. 

"Back  Bay"  asked  some  days  ago  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  "Had  we  not 
better  throw  in  our  shells  against  him?" 

The  sentence  is  in  "Praraley  Parson- 
age," spoken  with  reference  to  a  prime 
minister  becoming  unpopular.  We  ven- 
tured several  explanations.  "Peterkln" 
of  Hudson  now  writes:  "You  said  that 
A?I!  tl^ousht  a  reference  to  ostracism  in 
Athens— writing  the  name  on  a  shell- 
seemed  far-fetched.  Nevertheless  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  remark  in  ques- 
:tion,  although  the  speaker  may  have 
!  been  ignorant  of  it.  When  one  considers 
the  vogue  of  the  classics  in  those  days 
however,  and  the  thorough  training 
given  to  boys  in  the  great  schools  along 
that  line,  l  think  it  juat  as  likely  that 
the  phrase  was  used  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  custom." 

Recurring  Alliteration. 

The  chorus  of  a  song  said  to  be  pop- 
ular in  London  runs:  "Sister  Susie's 
sewmg  shirts  for  soldiers."  How  the 
world  repeats  itself,  even  in  alliieration 
suggested  by  incidents  of  war;  We  re- 
member that  in  our  civil  war  this  ga" 
went  the  rounds:  "Say,  Sam,  can  ytour . 

sister  Sue  sing  sweet  son?s  tor  the  side 
I  soldiers  in  the  hospitals?" 

Songs  of  the  Bathroom. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  late  Prof.  John  Fiske  had  the 
habit,  whether  It  extended  as  far  as  the 
bath-tub  I  cannot  assert,  as  it  was 
never  my  privilege  to  witness  the  im- 
mersion of  his  weighty  body;  but  it  was 
his  universal  habit  to  break  into  song, 
usually  from  the  classics,  whenever  he 
was  locked  in  the  bath  room. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  many 
derive  great  pleasure  in  hearing  the 
resonance  of  their  own  voice  within  tho 
small  space  of  the  bathroom  where 
there  are  few  objects  to  deaden  tlic 
vibrations,  liut  rather  everything  to 
magnify  them.  A  FRTKXD. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  3. 


That  Kid. 

As  the  World  AA'ags: 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  in  anyone's 

mind  that  the  street  car  kid  referred 

to  by  H.  J.   L.  is    any  other  ,  than 

Tristram  Shandy?  Z.  B. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  3.  j 


That  Subtle  Expression. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  The  Herald  this  morning  your  cor- 
respondent H.  J.  L.  alludes  to  the  baf- 
fling expression  of  the  Mona  Lisa,  the 
so-called  "mystei:ious  smile,"   The  mys- 
tery is  of  tlie 'simplest.    The  two  sides  I 
of  the  face  are  not  alike.    One  side  is 
smiling,   the  other  grave,   as   may  be 
seen  by  covering  either  half  of  the  face  i 
in  a  photograph  of  the  picture  with  a  j 
straight-edged  card.    If  instead  of  the 
card   a  bit  of  thin   unframed  looking 
glass  is  u.<pd.  held  on  the  median  line  | 
of  the  face,  against  the  paper  and  at  j 
right  angles  to  it.  either  half  of  the  | 
face  may  he  doubled  at  will.    The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  portraits  thus, 
obtained  is  .-striking. 

Dec.  3.  W.  S  BIGELOW. 

From  the  District. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Accepting  Dr.  Wilder's  challenge  in 
Wednesday's  Herald,  I  will  choose  his 
own  example  as  a  weapon  and  submit 
the  following: 

Two  brothers  owning  a  cattle  ranch 
aske<i  their  parents  to  name  it.  They  re- 
plied. Focus.  Why  was  this  appropriate? 
Their  sons  raise  meat. 
Four   words   each   having  a  double 
meaning  and  different  spelling. 
Yours  truly, 
FREDERICK  H.  CROSS, 
nd,  Me.,  Dec.  3. 


Thd  Other  Side. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The   "  kid   in   the   street  cars," 

which  H.  J.  L.  sees  as  the  "incarnation 
of  evil,"  impresses  others  so  differ- 
ently that  his  baby  naturalness  and 
charm  find  instant  defence.  He  is  the 
friend  of  the  aristocrat  and  the  man 
with  the  dinner  pail.  Daily  I  hear  him 
acclaimed  as  the  heartener  of  toil  and 
the  dispeller  of  peevish  glooms.  I  know 
a  gentleman  who  is  dissatisfied  if  he 
doesn't  find  the  cheerful  little  face  in 
the  car  he  takes  to  business.  He  says 
"a  sight  of  that  friendly  little  creature 
puts  me  into  good  spirits  for  the  day." 
A  writer  of  my  acquaintance  was  so 
warmed  and  cheered  by  that  smile  with 
Its  exhibition  of  six  little  teeth  that  .she 
procured  several  copies  of  the  card  for 
her  home.  One  hangs  where  her  eyes 
fall  upon  it  when  awaking,  and  "the  day 
started  with  a  smile  is  pretty  sure  to  go 
well."  .\n  old  lady  tells  me  that  she  has 
not  been  lonely  since  a  friend  gave  her 
a  large  ropy  of  the  picture,  and  that  it 
makes  her  more  charitable  and  ready  to 
open  her  purse.  These  are  surely  hu- 
manizing influences  for  a  placard  to  ra- 
diate, 'fhe  picture  affects  me  like  a  bit 
of  blue  sky,  and  I  never  fail  to  flash  a 
"How  do  you  do,  sir?"  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  cheerful  turn  he  gives  to  my 
thoughts.  With  his  air  of  joy  and 
springtime  he  brightens  the  day  for 
many,  and  that  they  would  miss  his 
smiling  good-day  and  good-night  as 
they  go  and  return  I  know,  because  I 
hear  them  say  so.  He  is  the  little  mas- 
cot of  the  road,  with  hint  of  brooks  and 
leaves  in  his  joyous  expression.  Perhaps, 
writing  so  soon  after  Thanksgiving  fes- 
tivity and  feasting,  H.  J.  L.  had  been 
dreaming  of  imps  and  nixies  at  their 
malicious  nocturnal  revels.  With  sun- 
shine in  the  spirit,  H.  J.  L.  will  see 
golden  things  in  that  spontaneous  bit  of 
joy  backed  by  a  bathtub.  H.  K. 

East  Dedham,  Dec.  3. 


-  I  able  CItizei lb.  - 
As  the  World  Wags:        ■  I 

The  fine-  puns  offered  by  Robert 
Sprague  Hall  in  the  "Aff  the  World  ■ 
Wags"  column  of  The  Herald  of  Nov.  ' 
30  recalls  vividly  one  created  or  perpe- 
trated by  a  friend  of  mine  lately  de- 
ceased. He  seldom  spoke  without  mak- 
ing a  pun.  lie  was  once  admonished  by' 
a  friend  with  "O!  for  Heaven's  sake 
lot  up.  Don't  you  know  it  shows  a 
loss  of  mind?"  The  punster  came 
quickly  back  with,  "I  shall  never  mind 
my  loss."  J.  S.  W.  BURPEE. 

Rockland.  Me..  Dec.  J, 

P.  S.^Like  most  every  other  church 
choir,  one  in  our  city  experienced 
trouble.  One  Sunday  morning  the  old, 
familiar  tenbr  was  not  in  his  usual  place. 
At  the  proper  timo  during  the  service 
the  pastor  announced  the  resignation  of 
the  tenor  as  follows:  "You  notice  that 
Bro.  S.  Is  not  with  us  this  morning.  He 
has  resigned;  and  we  are  resigned.'" 


JOHN  DREW  HAS 

By  PHILIP  HAUE. 

MOLLIS  STKEET  TIlIiATRK  -  First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Prodigal 
Husband."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Dario  Nlocodemi  and  Michael  Morton. 


Michel  Oironx.. 
Charles  Kavel. .. , 

M.  Ijigrange  

I.uclen  Brllle .  . . . 

Justin  

(lo<llv.':iu  .... 

.TniiiiMarie  

I  not  Mian  

Madelainc  (Jiroiix 
Sinione  (Aet 


 ,Tohn  Drew 

Fi^rdinand  llottsihalk 

 Henry  rrockiTj 

...Clinton  Preston  j 

 Walter  Sod-'rllns 

 riarrv  LeishtonI 

 I.  Homer  Hunt 

...\ormau  yntellffe 
.  .(iraee  Carl.vle 
.'."Helen  Ilajes  Brown 


Simr;    "lets  i  i;  and  lii.L  . . .  Martha  Hod.na„ 

Cleo  do  Vahuont  V  ' '  ^  oSJ 

Madame  Manet  ^"''"tar 

Yvonne  -^^"^  • 

In  this  instance  the  play  is  not  the 
tlting.  nevertheless  it  provides  Mr.  Drew 
with  an  excellent  part.  He  is  no  longer 
merely  a  genial  monologist,  who  takes 
the  audience  Into  his  confidence  from 
the  rising  to  the  going  down  of  the  cur- 
tain, philosophizes  with  his  hands  In 
his  pockets,  gnaws  bis  mustache  and 
does  not  disdain  mugging.  For  two  acts  } 
he  DOW  portrays  n  definite  character  and 
is  something  more  than  a  mouthpiece 
for  clever  lines.  That  the  character 
fades  awav  in  tne  third  Is  not  wholly  his 

tault.  .  „„ 

(liroux,  a  manufacture:,  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  his  wife.  It  is  not 
clearly  shown  who  was  in  the  wrong. 
There  certainly  was  a  lack  of  mutual 
tact  and  forbearance.  . 

They  are  separated  when  the  curtain 
•'oes  up.  He  is  leading  the  gay  life;  an 
out-all-night  man,  caruosing  recklessly. 
He  comes  home  one  morning  with  his 
boon  companion  Ravel,  an  amiable  toss 
pot.  Cleo,  one  of  his  temporary  loves, 
has  been  looking  for  him. 

Tie  is  out  of  humor  with  himself  ana 
the  world.  He  loaths  his  nights  aiid 
davs,  yet  he  will  not  listen  to  the 
lawver.  La.grange,  who  urges  htm  to  he 
reconciled  to  his  wife.  Giroux  is  cyn- 
ical, brutal.  He  will  not  listen  to  any 
friend  and  counsellor.  . 

.'Suddenly  lie  hears  that  the  concierge 
is   dead.     Her   little   girl,   Simone,  is  i 
brought   in  to  him.     In  an  awkward  , 
way  he  tries  to  comfort  her.    As  the, 
cnrtain  goe?  down  the  two  are  playing  i 
with  toys    This  act  is  well  constructed, 
■  interesting    and    more    than  plausible; 
it  Is  natural  and  convincing. 

Eight  vears  pass.     Simone  is  20,  in-  [ 
nocent   and    charming.       Adopted     by  I 
Giroux,     who     idolizes    her,    she  has 
,  hanged  his  nature.    He  is  now  shrewd  I 
and    laborious    in    business,    no  longer 
-iven  to  drink.     He  is  circumspect  in 
every  way;  prudish  in  his  objection  to 
Simone's  slit  skirt,  although  it  is  the 
fashion.  ,  „_  ' 

But  in  his  happiness  he  is  made  un- 
comfortable through  the  sneers  and  sus- 
picions of  some  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ances.    Cleo,  who  knows  she  has  lost 
her   hold   on    him.   and    P^avel  believe 
that  Simone  is  his  mistress.     An  an- 
archistic workman,  who  claims  to    be  ^ 
Simone's  father,   taunts  him   with  t  ie  i 
supposed  liaison  and  threatens  to  take 
his  daughter  from  him  if  he  does  not 
faibmit    to   hi.s   demands.     Up   to  this 
point  the  pUn  is  logical.    The  situation  j 
is  now  dramatic.  ,   ;„  ' 

\A'hen  the  comedy  was  produced  m 
.New  York  last  September,  Giroux  sud- 
dcnlv  lost  liis  head.  He  gave  Simone 
the  "pearl  necklace  that  Cleo  had  de- 
manded, and.  fearing  lest  he  should  lose 
Simone  forever,  declared  his  passion 
for  her,  and  ordered  her  to  leave  Pans 
with  bim. 

She  terriiiod,  seemed  to  submit,  but 
made  'her  escape  and  went  to  the  house 
of  Mme.  Giroux  in  Brittany,  for  she  had 
heard  of  hor  virtues.  There  the  wife, 
moved  bv  Simone's  entreaties,  agreed  to 
listen  favorably  to  her  husband.' and  he. 
forKettiug  Simone  at  the  sight  of  his 
wife's  f;icc  and  fiu-urc  played  the  pen- 
itent, and  told  Simone  to  embrace  her 
mother.  The  complaint  was  made  at 
the  lime  that  Giroux,  a  changed  man. 
walking  in  the  paths  of  righteou.sness. 
would  not  suddenly  have  acted  so 
despi<:ahlv  towards  Simoner- 

The  plav  has  been  re-written,  and  the 
conclusion"  is  lanil  and  impotent. 
Giroux    docs   not   declare   his   love:  he 


insists  lliat  .Siuionc  srnaici  .u"  lo 
vent,  to  study  the  higher  matin 
and  perfect  herself  in  other  hi;  ! 
She   runs    away.    Girou.N  believes 
e.scape  is  duo  to  her  foolish  passioi  _^ 
his  clerk    Brille.    He  had   cauKhl    lijA  ' 
kissing  her  hand,  and  learned  that  she  j 
had   promised   to  write  to   him.  Thui. 
hor  act  of  <  liarity  was  miscoiislruod.  for 
Brille  had  stolen.    Simone.  pityin;;  him, 
had  promised  to  send  him  a  check  for  ; 
the  amoimt.  | 

Simone  goes  to  the  wife's  house. 
Ravel  also  goes  there,  and.  not  knowing 
Mme.  (iiroux,  assures  her  that  Simone 
is  his  friend's  mistress.  Our  old  friend, 
an  anonymous  letter,  had  so  inrormeu 
her.  Giroii.x  arrives  in  pursuit.  His 
wife,  will  not  believe  in  his  innocence, 
and  when  she  is  cruel  in  speech  tow-ards 
Simone.  and  rejoices  in  her  ability  at 
last  to  name  a  woman  in  her  divorce 
case,  he  tells  her  to  sue. 

.Simone  confesses  her  love;.  Giroux 
most  join  his  regiment.  'When  1  come 
back?"  The  curtain  falls  on  his  de- 
parture. The  wife.  Ravel  and  Simone 
are  left  behind.  Will  ihey  discuss  the 
alT.-iir  at  dinner? 

The  weakness  and  inherent  improb- 
ability of  this  act  are  enhanced  by  the 
farce  comedy  scene  between  Ravel  and 
the  wife  and  the  general  insipidity  of 
the  dialogue.  Nor  did  the  comedians 
»play  the  scenes  with  conviction.  Mr. 
Drew  in  the  interview  with  hl.s  wife 
was  jaunty  in  his  manner  of  recent 
years.  Miss  Carlyle.  an  attractive 
woman,  almost  made  the  wife  a  plaus- 
ible character.  Miss  Hedman  was  suf- 
ficiently simple  ami  appoalin.g,  but  they 
:ill  played  as  though  they  had  little 
laitli  in  the  cftectiveness  of  situation 
and  dialogue.  Mr.  Gottschalk  was  of 
course  amusing,  but  llavel.  hitherto 
reasonable  in  his  bibulous  moments 
and  views  of  life,  acting  as  a  "rounder" 
would  have  acted,  suddenly  Is  turned 
Into  a  preposterous  person,  fit  only  in 
farce  comedy. 

It  is  a  pit^;,  for  tho  first  act  has 
decided  charm.  So  for  the  most  part 
has  the  second,  up  to  the  point  when 
the  dramatists  were  at  their  wits'  end 
to  solve  the  problem  of  their  own  In- 
vention. The  acting  during  the  first 
half  of  the  play  was  excellent. 

Mr.  Drew  was  admirable  in  the  scene 
of  his  semi-intoxication.  H!s  flippancy 
any  synioism;  his  self-contempt:  his 
revolt  against  the  moral  world  and  his 
torturing  thouglit  of  the  woman  that 
had  left  him — these  were  truthfully  ex- 
pressed by  a  well-graced  actor.  There 
was  tenderness  in  the  first  scenes  with 
Simone,  the  woman;  there  was  lightness 
in  the  interview  with  Cleo,  dramatic 
force  when  Godiveau  boasted  of  his 
paternity. 

Mr.  Gottschalk  was  amusing  when 
drunk,  half  drunk,  and,  against  his  will 
comparatively  sober.  Miss  Brown,  as 
the  child  Simone,  was  nof  too  setfr 
conscious  in  sorrow  or  in  joy.  She 
played  well  a  taxing  part.  Miss  Hed 
man  was  appropriately  girlish  and  siin 
ple_  Miss  Winter  had  the  hardness  of  a 
oocotte  disappointed  of  her  prey.  Miss 
c:arlylc  at  times  maae  one  forget  the 
faults  of  the  dramatists.  The  others  in 
support  were  adequate. 

There  was  the  large  and  pleased  audi 
ence  that  Mr.  Drew  and  his  company 

have  learned  to  expect,  whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  the  play  in  which  they  are  | 
seen. 

"The  Beautiful  Adventure,"  a  comedy  I 
from  the  French,  with  Ann  Murdock  as 
the   heroine,    will   come   to   the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  on  Monday,  Dec.  21.  Mrs. 
'Thomas  AVhiffen  has  an  important  part  | 

IHANS  EBELL, 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Hans  Ebell,  pianist,  played  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city.  The  pro- 
grim  was  as  follows:  Schumann,  Fan- 
talsie.  op.  IT;  GlazounotT,  Sonata,  op. 
74;  Chopin,  Barcarolle,  Mazurka,  op. 
33,  No.  2.  Prelude.  A  flat  major,  waits,  j 
op.  64,  Xo.  2:  Scriabin,  Etude;  Schubert- 
Tausig,  Marche  Militaire. 

Mr.  Ebell.  a  young  man.  has  already 
won  an  enviable  reputation  in  leading 
cities  of  Europe.^  He  played  not  long 
ago  at  the  dedication  of  .Tohn  Knowles 
Paine  Hall  in  Cambridge.  It  is  his 
purpose  to  make  Boston  his  dwelling 
place. 

He  is  a  pianist  of  well-developed  tech 
nic  and  indisputable  musical  taste.  His 
interpretations  are  interesting  and  In- 
dividual, even  when  tiierc  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
spirit  in  whicli  this  or  that  composition 
is  played.  Thus,  we  sho^ild  have  pre- 
ferred a  more  vaporous  impression  of 
Chopin's  Prelude,  and  a  less  mannered 
performance  of  the  first  section  of  the 
waltz.  But  Mr.  KbeU  did  not  play  at 
random.  His  reading  of  these  piecon 
was  thoughtfully  considered.  That  was 
the  way  the  music  appealed  to  Inm. 
and  he-  is  a  musician  with  a  pocllfl 
mature  as  well  as  a  virtuceo. 

His*  technical     proficiency     and  the 
brilliance      of     his     execution  were 
especially  shown  in  Glazounoff's  Son-  j 
ata,«  which    was    probably    unfamiliar  | 
to   the  great   majority   in  the  audience. 
The  sonata  itself  has  little  siKiiilicancp  i 
except  as  a  .«>)iow  piece,  with  mechanicBl 
difficulties  to  bo  surmounted.    The  most 
pleasing  portion  is  the  Andante;  it  hasi 
.1   musical  idea  which  is  not  frIUercd 


n  liiHtion.  The  tvi  o  otlier 
I!  ;  ht  be  called  Etudes  for 

lOOl. 

like     the     mass  of, 
unpositions.  is    for  the 
t    luui     Hjutine     work.  betraying 
her    national    feeling   nor  personal 
ition.     Tt  is  a  pity  that   the  com- 
er of  "Slenka  Kazine"  has  been  of 
!  years  only  a  manufacturer  of  musi- 
warcs  thought-out,  if  not  made,  in 
man^^     Mr.   Ebell  gave  a  dazzling 
forma  nee  of  the  virtuoso  movements, 
I  brought  out  the  simple  and  fleeting 
uty  of  the  Andante, 
e  gave  an  admirable  perforrrtance  of 
opening   and    closing   sections  of 
mmann's  Fantaisie.   There  was  dra- 
Uc  expression  that  did  not  go  beyond 
lumanH^      self-drawn  boundaries; 
re  was  apprec^lation  of  Schumann's 
■uliarly   personal   idiom;    there  was 
adth.'flre.  song.    In  the  middle  sec- 
n,  to  us  the  least  engrossing  of  the 
fk,  he  was  more  matter-of-fact, 
t  may  aUso  be  said  that  sometimes  in 
1  Fantaisie,  as  elsewhere  in  the  con- 
t  Jlr.  Ebell  attacked  the  opening  of 
melodic  phrase  with  a  too  metallic  , 
1  pronounced  touch.  Mr.  Joseph  Hof-  , 
1  showed  the  same  fault  when  ho 
came  to  us  as  a  mature  pianist, 
fault  i.-s  at  present  not  so  marked 
IS  performance.    Mr.  Kbell  studied 
Mr  Hofmann,   and  perhaps  thus 
■^■d  the  trick  which  should  be  aban- 

is    the   fashion    tor  pianists  this 
on    to    plav    Chopin's  Barcarolle. 
V,  succeed  in  making  the  composition 
together.   Mr.  Ebell  was  fortunate 
ipsefving  logical   continuity.  He 
a  delightful     reading,  strongly 
ihmed.  of  the  Mazurka.    It  was  as 
Bjugh  the  Russian  dancers  were  on 
is  stage.    Here  as  in  other  works  his 
klinagement  of  the  bass  was  masterly, 
[laving  technic,  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm, 
'intion  well  under,  control,^.'^""'^"'^''' 
ability  to  call     attention     to  the 
rture  of  a  work  without  pedantry, 
luimand  of  dynamic  gradations  (al- 
"h  there  were  a  few  monieiits  yes- 
/v  where  Mr.  Ebell  did  not  realize 
■  imusually  good  acoustic  properties 
the  hall),  the  indefinable  quality  of 
agnetism,   coupled    with   marked  in- 
vidualitv.    an   inf^-atiating  simplicity 
id  modesty  of  bearing,  Mr.  Ebell  is 
deed  welcome  In  Boston. 


UY  MAIER  GIVES  PIANO 
i  RECITAL  INJORDAN  HALL 

10WS    Pleasing    Touch    and  Fine 
,  Technical  Training. 

Guy  Maier  gave  a  piano  recital  yes- 
irday  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.  The 
Togram  was  as  follows:    Schubert,  An- 
antino   and   Scherzo;   Gluck.   Gavotte  j 
•om  ".\lceste";  Weber,  "Perpetual  Mo- 
on"' Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3; 
irahros.   Intermezzo,   Op.    119,   No.  1; 
iszt   "Forest  Murmurs";  Mendelssohn- I 
r.iszt"    "On   Wings  of   Song";  Philipp, 
M-ick  ";  Maier,'Intermezzo,  Valse  Gro- 
iue. 

r  Maier  has  done  musical  reviewing 
,  his  cltv,  but  he  prefers  to  be  known 
a  pianist,    Yesterday  he  displayed 
lirable  training  and  true  muslcian- 
1     His  technical  equipment  is  un- 
lallv  line  and  well  developed.  His 
,ch  is  "pleasing,  his  chords  have  dfejith 
d  sonority,  he  possesses  the  ability 
sing  a  melody.    His  runs,  too,  are 
rticularly  clear,  his  trill  is  even. 
The  pianist  played  Beethoven  s  sona- 
,  in  modern  spirit  'R'ith  refreshing  t1- 
alltv  and  not  too  strict  adherence  to 
oureiy  conventional  standards.  His  tone 
,«ras  often  mellow  and  he  show«i  care 
ind  delicacy  in  the  e»ecution  of  Intri- 
cate passages.  ,  .   

At  present  Mr.  Maier's  pl9.ying  seems 
best  suited  to  pieces  of  a  lyric  Charac- 
ter or  those  which  require  velocity  and 
brilliance  In  «hese  respects  his  pro- 
-am was  well!  chosen  Of  his  own 
Compositions  th.^  second  "Valse  Gro- 
tesque"  was  the  more  effective^ 

comes  from  i^ear-by  PrattleTille, 
Poloaius  is  bis  niirae: 
_  Kxpliilniog  the  self-evident 
I.S  Poly'.s  little  game: 
Hf  ands  that  things  quite  different 

Can  never  be  the  same. 
And  that  a  spade  is  called  a  spade 
Kecanse  that  is  its  name. 

On  Faneuil  Hall. 

/   ,.s  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  troubled  for  some  time 
over  the  significance  of  the  golden  grass- 
hopper  surmounting   Faneuil   Hall.  I 
rite  you  for  an  explanation. 

STLVANUS  QUEST. 
Cambridge,  Dec.  4. 

We  know  no  better  explanation  than 
that  given  by  Samuel  A.  Drake  in  his 
"Old  Landmarks  and  Historic  Person- 
liages   of   Boston"    (1893).     Speaking  of 
'Faneuil  Hall.  Mr.  Drake  says:  "A  grass- 
hopper, which  still  decorates  the  vane, 
iiade  by  that  cunning  artificer  Deacon 
hem  Drowne,  w^s  long  thought  to  be 
lie  crest  of  the  Faneuils;   especially  as 
similar  insect  adorned  the  vane  of  the 
summer  house  in  Tremont  street.  But 
the  arms  were  extant  not  many  years 
ago  on  some  of  Peter  Fenenll  s  plate,  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and 
disproved  this  theory.   No  better  r^son 
lias  been  given  for  the  adoption  of  the 
graaehopper  than  that  it  was  an  imita- 
tl(m  of  the  vane  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London."— ISd. 


The  Praise  oftl^  Grasshopper,  j 

Yet  the  grasshopper  may  as  a  vane, 
V  cnr  (his  insect  is  a  finer' 

^^IS!X:^'rSre^^;^^.ytV.fabi.i^ 

weddtng  of  the  gra^hopper  and  the  an  . 
Iner  the  wedding  the  ^-^^-^:J'\ZXe 
lows  the  trade  of  a  greengrocer,  then  h. 
turns  innkeeper;  but  he  has  no  lyfk^'^ 
nuts  his  trousers  in  pawn,  is  dcclaxed 

bankrupt,  beats  hi^  /Jl^.rtl^Zs  ^ 

dies  miserably.  The  ant  faints,  throws 
herself  on  her  bed  and  thumps  her 
breast  for  sorrow  with  her  heel.  AJigelo 
fe  Gubematis  finds  in  this  tal- P^f^k 
^ienificance.  "The  nuptials  of  the  Diacic 
a  U  the  gloom  of  night,  with  the  moon 
focust  or  grasshopper,  takes  Place  in 
the  evening  the  grasshopper  dies,  the 
moon  pX^and  the  black  ant,  the  night. 

^'^T\f.Spper  plays  an  important 
T>ist  in  "The  Theatre  of  Insects,"  by  the 
Slent    Thomas    Mouffet,    doctor  m 
Scl^.  What  a  lesson  this  insert  is  to 
iifis    not  a  warning  as  in  the  foolish 
^^ble  devised  by  ^hose  that  dislike  sing- 
l!  ing    Listen  to  Dr.  Mouffet. 
■     "ITiey   being   our   servants   do  excel 
»hcir  lord.s  and  masters  m  virtue;  and 
ma  V  teach  us  manners.    For  they  show 
forth  that  harmlessness  of  conversation 
that  thev  will  not  hurt  or  abuse  any 
cVeature;-  but  we,  perverting  the  J^^t 
,  use  of  things,  can  find  in  our  hearts 
many  times  to  abuse  even  our  parents 
SiemseVv^s.   What  guest  will  be  content 
with  the  diet  of  the  grasshopper;  that  is 
Snple,  mean  and  fnagaU  not  »nqumated 
l^th  variety  of  dishes,  or  cookery  or 
'Prions   mixtures?  ^ea    f   f ar  ^tti 
foolish   curiosity   prevailed   wiUv  meii 
that  unless  flesh  of  contrary  nature,  and 
™th  them  fruits,  leaves,  spices 
Z  dressed  together,   they  think  their 
appetite  unsatisfied  and  their  palate  -very 
much  wronged,  nauseating  that  clean 
and  wholesome  diet  of  their  forefathers. 

;i„-   from  morning  to  ni;,"  ■  p„nv, 

jle?mission,  very  P^-f.^f ^^fti^rptca- 'H 
'whrrcas  many  P^eachei  s  neitnei  i 

well     nor    often,  ^hey  may  be 

throughout  the  >^ar.  trub  they 
nshamed   being  bre^  "K.  ^  ^..^^ 

iwould  to  God  th^se  did  not  ^  breeding 

[them,  the  grasshoppers  are  a  fnend  each 
lo  other;  but  man  who  ousht  to  be  a. 

are  silent." 


ti'ova  in  "I'anlliea.  "  a  drama  in  loui- 
acts  by  Monckton  Hoffe.  First*  per- 
formance in  Boston. 

Gerurd  Mordaunt.'  .  rnon  Steel 
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1  '1. 


Hair  Armlets. 

n.^'^^oJ^^^litrf^™  nonne  regarding 
,,air  bracelets,  did  you  overlook  these 
nines  from  "The  JMner-al  ? 
!  Whoever  comes  to  shroud  me.  do  net  wm. 
That  subtle  wreath  of  h»ir,  wmcn 

arm.       ,        ,        ,        •  • 
.^,,^  er  she  meant  by  it,  bnry  11  -itH  me. 
And  these  from  "Tho  Relic  ? 

^'^r;!:;;^^a:iSearn^"IJtwotnan-head. 
Tn  l.e^n  more  than  one  a  bed-  [] 

'    Boston,  Dec.  5. 
I  Agin  the  Government. 

„JVha^ves  and  docks  where  the  chp- 
"^"■^  rtpp  Horn,  and  whose  half-holi- 

na\'>  >^™',^y",  ."teresf  for  more  than 

iV  tn^    and  the  United  States,  by  her 

„.  "Tf"!  a  Ixmg,  Long      ay  to  iip 
"'"^;^••••  ^^d  for  some  time  to  come  we 
rf!^^  have  the  Chairmen  of  Washing- 
in^lstigating    committees  asking 

■ -^Utm^nt's  "-iU  accommTdat'e. 

n^k^nL-tlaii  of  a  side-wheeler  is  where 
7h^  olic^rrtaie  their  daily  .  exercise^ 
^T^he  e^TtiSive  use  ot^  ^^e_^^n^--^--^ 


r,;irnn  ile  Duisitort  .Albert  Howson 

I'abk.  fent.no  Jli-nry  .Vehford 

Hcnrv  Sviiioii  Mordauut,  IJaD.  .  .'.1!l-.'yn  Eato" 

Peri  ival  Mor<U;'jQt  Fredori'  li  Anncrlc.v 

Or,  V"n  i;Hclistadt  Carl  Sawennim 

l.-v;!ni-.ii-;  linniti)  l<'hn  Russell 

lUv.  .Mr.  Wilts'.iiro  I-i<mol  Bi'v.iiis 

Cvntlii:!  Monlaunt  Viola  Roiirli 

(;ib<Jori  I'liil  ».  .SherKlau 

Kus.sian  OfUc-r  Urnest  Marshall 

I'anthea  Madame  PetroTa 

"Panthea  "  was  written  for  Miss  Doris 
Keane,  yet  when  the  play  was  pro- 
duced in  London  at  the  Ambassadors 
Theatre  in  June,  ISW.  Miss  Lillemor 
Halvorsen  played  the  title  role. 

The  -story  is  simple  and  melodramatic. 
Gerard  Mordaunt.  a  young  composer, 
languishes  in  Northumberland  with  a 
nagging  wife  and  an  impossible  family. 
Panthea,  a  mysterious  Russian,  is  res- 
cued from  a  shipwreck.  Slic  charms 
Gerard  and  carries  him  off. 

In  Paris  the  young  man  writes  an 
opera  but  fears  it  will  never  be  pro- 
duced.     Panthea    prevails    upon  the 
wicked  Baron  de  Duisitort,  a  powerful 
impresario,     to    undertake    the  tasl<. 
Howev.er,  she  must  consent  to  be  his 
for  a  'month  at  the  end  of  which  he 
will  drink  the  poison  he  had  already 
contemplated  before  their  meeting,  for 
he  i.s  f  xhausted  with  the  pleasures  of  , 
life.    I  ierard,  meanwhile,  is  resting  in 
the  country.  : 
At  a  supper  given  on  the  first  night . 
of  his  opera  Gerard  learns  the  truth 
and  renounces  Panthea.    The  Faron  is  j 
troublesome.      He     has    renewed  his 
youth  and  refuses  to  commit  suicide. 
Panthea  stabs  him  and  flies  to  Gerard. 
There  is  reconciliation  and  Siberia  for 
\the  lovers. 

The  play  is  wildly  extravagant  in 
theme,  but  the  art  of  Mme.  Petrova 
raised  melodrama  to  the  heights  of 
tragedy.  An  emotional  actress  of  ths 
first  rank,  her  impersonation  was  en-  , 
grossing,  iinished,  admirable.  Tall, 
with  auburn  hair  and  statuesque  figure 
Mme.  Petrova  was  a  handsome  and 
commanding  figure;  but  the  success  of 
her  performance  was  not  based  on  mere 
personal  attractiveness  or  magnetism. 

Her  conception  of  the  part  has  been 
cleverly  and  astutely  thought  out.  Pan- 
thea, as  played  by  her,  at  once  ex- 
cites the  sympathy  pf  the  audience.  In 
the  first  act  she  is  sad  smd  frightened, 
a  woman  who  has  suffered.  Appalled 
I  by  the  Mordaunt  family's  behavior  she 
at  once  recognizes  in  Gerard  the  man 
for  whom  she  has  waited  and  longed. 
Never  the  hardened  adventuress,  never 
reptilean,  Panthea  weaves  her  spell 
around  the  young  man  by  her  elemental 
sincerity,  lier  freedom  from  guile,  her 
womanly  tenderness. 

In  the  early  scenes  with  Gerard  she 
was  enchanting,  irresistible;  in  the 
seduction  scene  with  the  Baron  there 
was  the  worldly  woman,  sure  of  her 
fascination,  unerring  in  her  calculated 
methods   of  attack. 

Mme.  Petrova's  face  is  sensitive  and 
moliile.  Her,  eyes  were  constantly  ex- 
jircssix  f.  Her  liody  in  action  or  in  repose 
wa.s  eloquent.  She  played  with  fine  re- 
straint and  v^-itli  here  and  there  a  quiet 
sense  of  humoi'. 

The  Climax  in  the  third  act  was  ef- 
fectively rea'lied.  The  portrayal  of 
Panthca's  iulliIo.«.';!y  sliattered  happi- 
iie.<=.'=.  her  anguisii  and  misunderstood 
\otion  was  as  touchin.g  and  realistic 
li'M-  hatred  of  the  Baron  was  flam- 
ins  Hnd  ligcri.'ih.  Altogether  Mme.  Pe- 
trova'.- piii-lrn\al  of  a  grande  pa.ssion  is 
amons;  (lie  striking  impersonations  of 
tlie  modern  theatre. 

Mr.  Steel  has  played  the  part  of 
Gerard  only  a  short  time,  and  owing  to 
the  sud.lfn  illness  of  Mr.  Sills.  He  sug- 
.gests  the  character  in  appearance  and 
his  impersonation  will  gain  in  effective- 
nes-s  with  additional  familiarity  with 
the  role. 

Mr  Howson  pla\'ed  the  Baron,  pal- 
sied, bent  and  crack.-d-voict^l,  witii  con- 
siderable skill.  It  is  ut  once  apparent 
llrU  the  character  is  introduced  for 
immoral    purposes.      lie     wears  white 


She  is  toil. .wed  by  her  Mormon,  iioxv- | 
ever,  and  the  chase  leads  into  a  tea 
house,  where  gather  Gaiety  Theatre 
lolk  and  lords  and  such. 

Then  the  story  begins  and  it  is  novel 
and  lively  enough  to  be  interesting, 
svhilc  it  gives  the  actors  plenty  d 
chances  to  say  bright  things,  sing  clever 
;uid  pretty  songs  and  dance 
trcmely  graceful  and  frolicsome 
dances.  ,     j  „f  i  r.t'<; 

It  all  happens  in  -Tl^'"  ■'a"'^  ^^^\,! 
Pretend,"  as  the  three  chief  ^  ' 

Mounce  in  an  introductory  .«ong. 
Brian   is   Sandy,   leading   man   at  the 
.;a„tv   and  he  loves  all  the  girls  aid 
ih.  v  ail  think  a  good  deal  of  him.  But 
^vlien  he  sees  Julia  Sanderson,  ^na  ne 
starts  in  to  ..ave  her  from  the  Mormon  ^ 
and  she  is  more  than  eager  to  be  sa\  ea^ 
Joseph    Cawthorn,    Trimpel,    who  is 
.said  to  be  "Dutch,"  keeps  a  'lelicatessen 
store  at  Brixton  and  has  funny  troubles  1 
with   the   lingllsh   language.    He  con-, 
stantlv  accumulates  other  troubles,  too. 
tlial   everyone   laughs   at;   he  handles 
them  in  such  an  original  way.  He  loves 
(Manrv,  maid  to  Dora  Manners,  leading 
Gaietv   ladv.     That  brings  Trimpel  to 
the  tea  house,   where  he  is  prom4>tly 
taken   tor  the   Mormon.     Then  follow 
complications  rapidly. 

Una  is  kidnapped  by  the  Mormon  in 
a  purple  limousine  and  six  "dappers, 
or   chorus   ladies,   arc   taken   along  m 
a   taxi.     Sandy,   Trimpel,   Lord  .\mer- 
siiam.    who    loves    Dora,    and  Clancy 
trail  the  Mormon.    L'na  detained  in  an 
upper   room   reads    "Alice    in  Wonder- 
land" and  has  a  charming  scene  with 
the  Cheshire  cat.  Marcli  hare  and  oth- 
ers.   Soon  after  this  Sandy  and  Trimpel 
come  in  through  the  window  and  when 
a  policeman  and  detective  come  to  ar- 
rest them  they   escape   the  way  they 
came  and  ITna.  after  a  neat  handspring.  ; 
s^oes  out  of  the  window  with  a  somer- 1 
sault.     Julia    Sanderson's    somersault  | 
alone  is  worth  the  price,  etc.  i 
l^vervhody    goes    to    the    Arts  Ball] 
WH.  re  there  are  beheld  brilliant  cos-  ! 
tume.s   in  a  dazzling  scene  and  more 
daufing.  while  taking  songs  in  plenty 
are  sung  and  the  few  kinks  in  the  plot 
I  are  straightened   out.     Here  Cawthom 
sings  "Tango  Tea"   and  the  audience 
,  has  convulsions.      Here    Brian,  Julia 
!  Sanderson  and  Cawthorn  sing  "In  the 
Movies,  '   becoming  motion  picture  ac- 
1  tors  on  a  film,   "The  Trapper's  Wife," 
■■passed  up  by  the  nonsensors.''  They 
appe.ir  in  the  flesh  in  a  frame  and  the 
little  drama  is  both  moving  and  touch- 
ing,   as   the   shouts   of   laughter  that 
greet  it  testify. 

Miss  Sanderson.  Donald  Brian  and 
Josf-nh  Cawthom.  -singing,  acting,  danc- 
in'-:  and  (ii.il;iiis  fun  better  than  they 
:  evei-  did  before,  were  welcomed  up- 
jroariouslv  by  a  large  audience.  They 
;  alone  would  in-oke  the  piece  a  "go," 
but  they  are  most  ably  supported  by 
the  whole  company'  and  -so  altogether 
■■The  Girl  from  Ut.ah"  becomes  one  of 
the  brightest,  liveliest  and  funniest  af- 
fairs of  its  kind  ever  seen  in  Boston. 
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ing-s  as  a  gift  to  Pantbea  a 
d  \  t  d  pink,  wearing  amethyst 
-   ;,id  in  a  silver  cage,  decorated 

nl;  riljljon. 

\sliford,   an   excellent  actor,  is 
a.s  Pal-ilo  Centeno.  but  he  wisely 
ir  attempt  to  make  the  charac- 
iaii     He  is.  instead,  Pickwickian. 
,,,  widience  of  good  size  was  enthusi- 
.i  ,      lid  at  the  close  of  the  third  act 
\|;;.      ietrova    spoke    briefly    and  in 

COLONIAL  THEATRB-First  prodUC- 
lion  in  Boston  of  "The  Girl  from  Utah." 
a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  book  by 
I  James  T.  Tanner,  music  by  Paul  Rubens 
land  Sydney  Jones,  additional  numbers 
r.v  Jerome  D.  Kem.    Chief  characters: 

..Jrilia  SaiidPrson 

I  iia  lYance   D.)nald  Brian 

s,int'iv  Bia.r  


■  w^'l^that  sooner  or_later  or-  ;     .   Y^llji!; J' 


'.  .Jcseph  Cavrliioin 
Ueoige  Bishop 


;ee  things  as  thej  rea.uj  ^ 
I  move  on. 
Boston,  Dec.  a. 


Veuila  I'itzhirsh 
Queeiiie  Vassar 

'  ■    -   Uenee  Ueel 

ii'i  J   ilorotby  Wilcox 

^E^^^ody-s- guess -is  right  that  any 
■drl  from  Utah  *usi  have  something  to 
do  with  Mormons.  This  particular  one, 
having  been  "sealed"  to  a  Mormon  in 
exchange  for  a  rich  mine,  tries  to  break 
tlie  seal  by  runnin?  away  to  London. 


CASTLE    SQUARE    T'HKATKH-"In  1 
the  Bishop's  Carriage,"  a  play  in  four  | 
acts  by  Channing  Pollock,  adapted  from 
the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Meredith 
Nicholson.    Cast:  I 

William  Latimer  William  V.  (^rieton 

Edward  Kamsey  Dudley  Hawle.v  j 

Tom  Dorsan  Alfred  Lunt  | 

Frederick  ObermuUer  Momll  Morrison  i 

Bishop  Van  Wagenen  George  Ernst  . 

Serseant  Finle.v  Al  Roberts 

Mas  Monahan  Miss  Mabel  (.-olcord 

Nellie  Ramsey  Miss  Marion  Tanner 

Nance  Olden  -Miss  -Mary  Younc 

This  play  has  not  been  performed  in 
Boston  for  some  time.  Last  night  there 
was  a  fair-sized  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence. 

The  story  is  anticipated  to  the  extent 
that  Nance  Olden  has  relieved  Ramsey 
of  his  watch  and  escapes  by  feigning 
aphasia  and  boldly  takes  a  .seat  in  the 
bishop's  carriage  conveniently  near  by. 
The  bishop  takes  her  to  the  home  of 
the  wealthy  Ramseys.  and  there  the 
girl  meets  Latimer  tor  the  second  time 
and  her  old  pal.  Tom  Dorgan,  who  is 
deftly  plying  his  trade  under  the  re- 
spectable title  of  butler. 

Latimer  is  immediately  interested  in, 
the  girl,  and,  through  his  associations 
with  Obermuller,  a  theatrical  manager, 
suggests  the  girl  leave  her  former  -wfays 
behind  and  start  life  anew  in  an  honest 
way.  Dorgan,  after  being  detected  rob- 
bing the  home  of  the  Ramseys  by  Lati- 
mer, vows  vengeance,  and  prepares  to 
rob  the  home  of  the  latter  and,  inci- 
dentally, put  him  out  of  the  way. 

Nance  takes  her  position  in  Latimer's 
room  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  aid- 
ing her  pal.  but  with  the  real  intention 
of  saving  Latimer.  Dorgan  commences 
to  see  the  light,  and  intimidates  Nance; 
but  Latimer  surprises  the  two,  and  the 
police  take  Dorgan  away,  and  Nance  Is 
allowed  to  go. 

But  the  influence  of  Latimer  is  be- 
ginning to  tell  on  Nance;  she  accepts 
the  position  on  the  stage  and  makes 
good;  then  the  return  of  Dorgan  from 
prison  complicates  matters;  she  is  his 
■  girl"  and  she  must  come  back  to  the 
old  life.    Nance  rebels. 

The  police,  havin.e  located  Dorgan,  Ar- 
rive, and  the  baffled  crook  denounces 
Nan  and  compromises  her  with  a  check 
supposedly   stolen   from   Ramsey,  and 
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-ilMl  to  the  polio.-  .vt.-uinn. 
ivin-  n  staccrriiiF  line  for 
'  'Ht  rmdlsul- 
'ons  out  mat- 
:  M-on  oomfort- 
■  II  III.-  arms  of  Latimer., 
minal  lawyer."  ' 
:n5  waa  wise  in  her  .-hoi.-.- 
'  I'lay  ihe  earlier  moments  ol"  Xaiv  . 
■1  her  nrh.islc  rondlflon,  in  a  hysteric, 
'"        ' '        '       '  -hop  and  the  ori- 
1.  with  tlie  excep- 
>    •     obviously  fooled. 
-   ii.  :*e.?n  her  r.-gard  for 
t.atimer  was  finr-lj-  done; 
i.il    moments    were  intelli-! 
nti\  liuii  iied.  .nul  there  was  pleasure 
well  In  her  repose. 
The  Tom  Dorgan  of  Alfred  Lunt  wa^ 
i   the  n;ain.  well  done,  though  thcro 
'  -re    moment.^    when    he    lacked  the 
rop.T  authority,  a.s  when  he  was  sup- 
"sed  to  dominate  this  or  that  situa- 
lon. 

William  P.  Carleton  was  a  pleasure 
l^timer.    His  splendid  enunciation  I 
^a."  not  that  of  the  mere' elocutionist :  1 
•-•  lived    the   part   of  the  iniposslbk- 
'ver. 


IRENE  FRANKLIN  POPULAR 
AS  EVER  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S! 

New  Songs  and  Old  Favorites  Win  I 
Rounds  of  Applause.  j 

nvc  reception  accorded  .Mi.';^  Ir«no  j 
Franklin  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  la.'^t  , 
evening,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  , 
from  Bobton.  showed  that  this  American  j 
comedienne  and  character  singer  has  [ 
lost  none  of  her  popularity  during  her  | 
absence.  She  was  assisted  last  night  at ; 
the  piano  by  Burton  Green. 

Most  of  her  songs  were  new  to  Boston, 
though   on    request   some   of   the  old 
favorites  were  given,     .^mong  the  new 
ones,  "These  Are  the  Good  Old  Days,  " 
"The  Policewoman.  "   ••N'obo<ly's  Bab>  ' 
and  "AH  Wrong"  were  roundly  applami- 
I  ed.    She  n\sv  gave  "The  Chorus  Girl 
j  Debut"  and  "The  Waitress."    Kach  r.: 
!  the  sonss  was  presented   with  appro-  ' 
priate  change  of  costume,  and  she  had  I 
ample  opportunity  to  display  her  art  of ' 
grasping  the  atmosphere  of  the  chara  - 
ter. 

.■Vmong  other  features  on  the  bill  w. 
lie  "Colonial  Days."  perhaps  the  mo 
■  ,aborale  musical  offering  in  vaudevill 
iid  il  was  very  pleading.     The  Ha:;t  :  : 
\irke  trio,  here  for  the  first  titne,  were  I 
[light  and  funny   in  their  songs  and  , 
impersonations   and   graceful    in    their  i 
dancer.  /  i 

Thick  Sales,  who  presented  "A  Coun- 
y  School  Kntertainment."  in  which  he 
.  ui  trayed  country  life  from  jouth  to  old 
>;ge,  had  One  of  the  most  jimusing  acts  ] 
on  the  program.    Van  Hoven.  who  goes ! 
under  the  name  of   "The   Uippy  Mad' 
.Magician."  lived  up  to  his  name  in  liis 
"dippy"  and  "mad  '  feats.    Other  acts 
were  the  three  Lyres.    'Roeder's  Inven- 
tion." a  pretty  novelty,  with  two  girls 
and  two  men  in  daring  feats,  and  Have- 
land's  animals. 
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E.  B.  HILL'S  MUSIC  TO  "PAN 
AND  THE  star;'  PERFORMED 

Played  by  Boston  Festival  Orches- 
tra at  Opera  House. 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  music 

-  "Pan  and  the  Star"  was  performed 
the  first  time  in  Boston  yesterday 

I ternoon  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Chalmers  Clipton  conducted  the 
Boston  Festival  orchestra-  This  ballet- 
panton.ime  wa*  written  for  production 
on  an  out-of-door  pageant  stage  at 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  where  It  was  pro- 
duced at  the  MacDoweU  Festival,  Aug. 
22  of  this  year. 

TVc  are  not  now  concerned  with  what 
occurred  on  the  stage  yesterday.  Thati 
is  discussed  elsewhere  In  this  issue  of  | 
The  Herald,  and  yet  the  graceful  and 
€\  -fs^ive    dancing    of    the    lithe  and] 
Miss  Macomber  should  not  be: 
The  argument  of  the  ballet  is' 
I'asfd  on   the  legend  of  the  death  of 
Pan  after  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  ap- 
reajcd.    In  Mr.  Smitli's  scenario  while 

'.'in  dies,  liis  spirit  remains  and  art 
:  ves.  "We  prefer  the  legend  as  told  by 
Pantagruel  in  that  wondeful  chapter  of 
Raiielais:  how  Thamous,  the  pilot,  was 
told  by  a  mighty  voice  to  publish  the 
news  when  he  arrived  at  Palodcs  that 
the  great  god  Pan  was  dead.  Thamous 
on  top  of  the  ship's  forecastle  announced 
this  and  then  he  heard  deep  groans, 
great  lamentations,  doleful  shrieks  from 
j  the  land.  But  Pantagruel  thought  this 
-said  of  the  great  Savio-jr  of  the  faith- 
ful, who  v/as  shamefully  put  tj  death 
at  Jerusalem.  And  tears  flowed  out  of 
Ills  eyes  as  big  as  ostrich's  eggs.  The 
story  is  thus  told  In  the  chapter  "Pan- 
tagruel relateth  a  very  sad  story  of 
the  death  of  the  heroes." 

Leading  composers  In  Bnpope  have 
of  late  devoted  their  talents  to  uniting 
music  for  baUet-pantomlmes;  Richard 
Strausij,    Stravinsky,    Debussy,  Ravel. 


.^camitt,  I'uka:  .  iven  :^ibcliU3  leaves 
his  loved  Finland  to  lit  music  to  the 
adventures  of  Pierrot  and  Pierrette. 
Unfortunately  there  is  not  the  same 
Incentive  In  this  country.  The  ballet 
is  still  an  cxoGc 

Mr.  Hill  sometime  ago  wrote  music 
for  a  pantomime  that  was  produced  at 
Chicago  and  then  in  Boston.  He  then 
showed  natural  aptitude.  Tho  music 
for  "Pan  and  the  Star"  is  a  markef! 
advance.  Tho  music  is  not  only  richer 
In  itself,  it  is  better  adapted  to  stage 
purpose.-^. 

,  The  first  half  of  the  score  is  the  bet- 
ter, for  it  is  more  varied  and  more  sig- 
nificant. The  prelude  is  a  charming  in- 
ttroduction.  linely  orchestrated,  sugges- 
j  tiV8  of  things  to  come,  preparing  the 
I  proper  mood  for  the  spectator.  The 
music  for  the  opening  scenes  is  singu- 
larly ilhistratlvo  of  the  actjton  on  the 
stage,  trie  hlde-and-aeek  of  fauns  ajid 
n>-mphs.  It  is  music  of  genuine  fancy. 
The  melody  for  Pan  playing  his  pipes  Is 
a  happy  tn.=piration,  aand  .vo  is  the 
;  haunting  orientalism  of  the  melody  that 
accompanies  the  shepherds  when  they 
see  the  staj-.  Ths  music  in  all  these 
■  s.  enes  up  to  the  death  of  Pan  is  wed- 
ded, but  not  slavishly,  to  the  action. 
There  is  ima'^ination  in  the  music  for 
the  chorus  off  stage.  And  through  these 
scenes  there  is  a  wealUi  of  contrast  as 
well  as  delightful  detail.  The  orches- 
tration is  not  overladen  in  the  moie  ro- 
bust page.s-.  the  delicate  effects  are  ob- 
tained liy  the  ideas  themselves  and  the 
instrumentation  which  is  conspicuous 
for  skill  in  the  use  of  blended  and  con- 
trasted timbres. 

After  the  death  Of  Pan.  tho  flight  of 
fancy  is  not  .so  high.  Tho  rriusic  is 
more  conventional  and  le^is  significant,,' 
but  as  a  whole  Mr.  Hill  has  shown  un- 
common Invention  and  m^Hxked  sl.lll  in 
expression.  Tb>ja-!  are  lew  ballets  in 
which  the  composer  maintains  his 
strength  till  the  end.  There  are  few  in 
I  which  there  is  not  mucn  that  is  com- 
jnonplace.  Hill   seldom   falls  into 

sonorous  plaiiluUes  and  his  measures  o; 
"lining  in"  are  selrtosn  perfunctory. 

,Mr.  Cliftua  condui  t.,  d  with  (luiet  au 
thority  an. I  in  a  iii.isi.:al  spirit  that  aid. 
od  the  action  anu  g<iVt-  emphasU  i..  the! 
situations. 

JOHN  CHIPMAN 
ANDMRS.HUNT  , 

Mra.  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  mezzo-con- j 
tralto.  and  IMr.  John  Chipman,  tenor, 
gave  a  concert  last  night  in  Steinert ' 
Hal>,    There  "nas  an  applausive  audi-| 
ence.    Mr.  Isidore  Luckstone  was  the  s 
accompanist.    Mrs.  Hunt  sang  songs  by 
Brahms,     Huhn.     AVekarlin,  DeUnas, 
TschaJkowsky,   Beach.   Worrell,  Luck- 
stone.  Rizgo.    Mr.  Chipman  sang  songs 
by  Schuett,  Cornelius,  Franz.  Paladilhe, 
Hue.     livde.     Hughes,     Lady  Xairne, 
Coates.    There  were  duets  by  Mendels- 
sohn, Boito  aJidr  Walthew. 

Mrs.  Hiinfs  program  was  not  so  in- 
teresting as  those  -of  her  preceding  re- 
citals. The  song  of  Delmas  was  hardly 
worth  while.  "In  Waldeseinsamkeit  "  of 
Brahms  and  Tschaikowsky's  "Wenn  ich 
das  gewisst"  art  not  among  the  com- 
posers' finest  inspirations,  though  the 
singer  made  much  of  T.schaikowsky's 
song  through  lier  dramatic  rendering. 
She  has  improved  steadily  of  late  years 
in  the  art  of  iiiteipretation.  The  lower 
and  middle  .sections  of  her  voice  have  a 
natural  charm.  In  the  upper  section  she 
at  times  spreads  tone.  . 

Mr  Chipman  sang  with  taste  and  in- 
telligence. He  did  not  attempt  to  give 
undue  emphasis  to  Cornelius's  "Mono- 
tone," and  in  other  songs  shewed  com- 
mendable reserve.  It  may  here  be  said 
that  "Lolusblume'  is  not  correctly 
translated  "wa  er-lily." 

In  the  duet  of  Mendelssohn  the  sing- 
e-s  gave  uncalled  for  accent  on  the  last 
word  of  the  alternate  lines  throughout, 
on  "call,"  "all,"  "away."  "play.  "  etc; 
and  thus  marred  the  l)eauty  of  the 
melodic  line  and  gave  slgniticance  to 
that  which  was  unimportant. 


PIANO  RECITAL  GIVEN 

BY  MISS  FLORA  SHWAB_ 

Was   Long    Associated   with  Mac- 
Dowel!  as  Pupil  and  in  Teaching. 

Miss  Flora  Shwab  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Halt  The  program  was  as  loUows: , 
Rameau,  Gavotte  with  variations,! 
Couperin,  la  Fleurie,  la  Diane,  le  Bavo- 
let  Flottant;  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  D  major;  MacDoweU,  Sonata  Tra- 
gica;  Debussy,  Jardins  Sous  la  Pluic. 
Danse  de  Pu<i;  MacDoweU,  Idyll, 
TVIoonshine,  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  The  Joy 
of  Autumn:  Schumann,  Grillen;  Men- 
tlelssohn.  Spinning  Song;  Chopin,  Pre- 
lude. A  flat  major.  Scherzo  in  B  fl.it 
minor.  j 

Miss  Shnab  wa.s  for  a  long  time  as- 
sociated with  MacDoweU  as  a  pu^il  atxl  I 


I  an  asslsstani  n  teachla.?.  XaturaJly.  J^ei 
'  program  Included  a  sonata  by  him 
several  smaller  pieces.  The  perfonn- 
ance  was  therefore  In  a  way  an  act 
of  piety,  esjiecially  Interesting  to  the 
admirers  of  the  composer.  There  were 
old  l>encli  pieces  in  the  first  group 
that  were  favorites  of  MacDoweU.  It 
might  also  be  added  that  Debussy  and 
lie  were  together  in  Marmontel's  piano 
class  in  Paris. 

The  technic  of  Miss  Shwab  was  not 
always  so  advanced  that  she  oould  inter- 
pret with  an  air  of  spontaneity,  as 
though  the  music  ca^e  directly  at  the 
moment  from  certain  composers.  This 
was  noticeable  In  the  more  passionate 
moments  of  the  Sonata  as  well  as  In  the 
pieces  by  Debussy,  which  were  played 
In  a  too  prosaic  vein.  But  there  were 
fine  moments  in  the  performance  of  the 
sonata,  as  in  the  impressive  slow  move- 
ment, and  throiigli.iiit  the  conc;ei  t  there 
were  many  evidences  of  thou^tful  con- 
ception and  an  idealistic  sptiitt 


'  Tet  bcan-Ui  ti.-  a  germ  divine. 

I  "This  unlv.•^^o  may  yet  he  mine." 

a  Poor  fo.j|  i,o  .Ireameth.  drunk  witli  wair; 

i  y*t  l«ld  dream  liatli  somethinK  fini-, 
I  Almost  divine. 

"Souchong." 

.A.S  (he  World  Wags; 

Fifty  years  ago.  when  1  "as  youns. 
all  the  "physi<  ians  were  urging  every- 
one to  drink  "Soucliong"  tea  (the  orig- 
.inal  and  true  "Kiiglish  breakfast"  tea). 
'  and  gave  as  the  reason  that  SouchonK 
I  was  the  onlv  tea  that  was  cured  by  a 
process   that   eliminated   the  injurious- 
properties.   Those  who  did  not  like  that 
tea  were  advised  to  acquire,  by  repeated 
use,  a  taste  for  it.    Souchong  lea  was 
then  sold  in  every  grocery  store— there 
is  none  to  be  had  now,    The  Ceylon  tea 
trust  has  driven  it  from  the  English  and 
American  markets.    It  was  a  delicious 
lea  to  drink,  and  its  fragrance  was  fas- 
cinating.  Is  it  true  that  it  is  less  harm- 
ful than  other  teas,  or  was  the  medical 
profession  in  the  fiOs  all  wrong?  DON. 
Maiden. 

Is  the  real  Souc.-.ong  no  longer  to  be 
obtained?  We  appeal  to  tea-tasters  and 
other  tea  experts.  .Souchong  means  in 
Chinese,  we  are  told,  "small  sort."'  Al- 
though it  is  one  of  the  finer  varieties 
of  black  tea,  inferior  stuff  bearing  the 
name  was  sold  here  and  in  England  : 
Fitzgerald  complained  of  the  .Souchong 
he  bought  in  the  village  shop;  but  good 
Souchong  was  a  luxury.  We  find  Ahi- 
sail  A*aras  writing  in  1777:  "I  feel  as 
rontented  when  T  have  br-eakfasted  upon 
milk  as  ever  T  did  with  Hyson  or  Sou- 
chong." In  1S03  an  ounce  of  Souchong 
produced  4S  grains  of  tannin. 

Did  Souchong  come  into  use  in  Eng- 
land and  America  before  1760  1750? 
In  the  London  of  1734  ordinary  Bohea, 
cost  9s.  a  pound:  fine  Bohea  10  to  12; 
Pekofe,  13:  Hyson,  20  to  25.    What  did 
Dr.  Johnson  drink,  that  "hardened  and 
shameless   tea-drinker,"    whose  kettUe 
had  scarcely  time  to  cool?    Garrick  in 
thrifty  mood  grumbled  at  Peg  Wofflng- 
i  ton  for  brewing  his  tea  too  strong,  so 
i  that  it  looked  like  blood.    11  was  the 
'  practice  in  Johnson's  time  to  drink  tea 
I  weak.  Everybody  drank  it  so  thai  when 
a  new  duty  on  tea  was  discussed  :n  1743 
I  to  be  paid  by  eveo'  housekeeper  for  all 
ithe  persons  in  the  family,  Horace  WaJ- 
pole  declared  that  the  proposition  would 
■  make  a  greater  clamor  than  a  duty  on 
wine.    John    Wesley   preached  against 
'  drinking  tea,    Jonas  Hanway  classed  it 
with  gin-drinking.    Even  Dr.  Johnson 
in  his  reply  to  Hanway's  attack  on  the 
"elegant  and  popular  beverage"  allowed 
tea  to  be  "a  barren  superfluity,  neither 
medicinal  nor   nutritious,   that  neither 
supplied  strengtli  nor  cheerfulness,  nei- 
ther relieved  weariness,  nor  exhilarated 
sorrow."      Having    written    this,  .  Dr. 
Johnson  no  doubt  put  down  his  custom- 
ar\-  11  or  13  cups.  It  is  not  easy  now  to 
&nd  a  gpod  cup  ot  tea  even  in  private 
houses.    The  trouble  is  in  the  brewing, 
tot  in  the  tea  itself.  ED. 


Cut 


Hcan.1.1 


nDih.ns  like 
In  a  rtllace 


the  iilUs*  from 


I 


For  boo.-itiuit  op  a  story's  saUblllCr. 
^\Tjen   the  deacons   say   it's  Dangbty--run 
out  of  town  two-forty— 
One  can  tell  a  hundrdd  thousand  with  facllit 


I  Germans  with  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

While  sympathetic  with  some  of  the 
German  notes  in  your  column,  I  can't 
accept  Frederick  the  Great's  estimate, 
of  German  songs.  I  am  no  musician  or 
critic,  but  it  seems  to  me  sometimes 
that  I've  never  heard  any  real  singing 
since  I  was  among  Germans.  Regard- 
less of  their  significance.  I'd  like  now  to 
hear  a  good  company  of  German  stu- 
dents sing  "I'if  Wacht  am  Uhein," 
"Deutschland  ueber  Alles"  and  several 
others  that  I'm  not  sure  1  can  spell  cor- 

'  rectly.  My  wife  agrees  with  me  In  this, 
as  in  most  things,  but  says  she  draws 
I  the  line  at  one  of  my  favorites,  "O,  alte 
)  Burschenherrlichkeit,"  and  especially  at 
'  its  refrain  of  "O  jerum.  jerum  jeruni: 
O,  quae  muUtio  rerum.  "  Sincerely, 

Beaton.  H.  B.  H. 

You  misunderstood  the  significance  of 
.Frederick's  remark.  He  was  talking 
I  about  German  opera  singers  when  h<-. 
!  said:  "I  should  rather  have  an  aria 
i  neighed  by  a  horse  than  have  a  German 
j  prima  donna  in  my  opera  house."  For 
I  years  the  chief  singers  in  German  opera 
I  houses  were  Italians.— Ed. 

He  Drops  Into  Poetry. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  one  wants  to  win  a  prize,  oB.>  must  learn  to 
advertize. 

For  nnthinB  pa.T.=  liko  'ronsinc  rortosltr. 
When   one   inpre).r   hints  whafs    in   It.  folW« 
will  shell  out  In  a  minute 
ror  a  .story  with  no  merit  but  Tcrboeity. 


Is  not  highly 
i-ith 


I  MOBAL. 
I  Now  "The  Girl  Who  Advertized' 
1         to  be  prized. 

I    But  the  newsboys   passed  her  round 
I         great  rapidity. 
And  all  beranse  ca'^h  spinster,  with  a  horrid 
grudge  ag'inst  her  ^ 
Had  hunted  her  from  Cambridge  with  aridity. 
Apropos   "II.    K's."    defence  of   the  i 

  Kid,  portrayed  in  street  cars 

and  subway  .-lations: 

"DilTerent  l.ilks  has  different  'pinions- 
Home  liken  apples:  others  likes  Inlons." 
Boston,  Dec.  7.  H.  J.  L. 

In  regard  to  the  Kid  we  synv 

pathize  fully  with  H.  J.  .L.— Ed.  ' 


For  Miss  Pride. 

To  J.  O.  G.  wc  have  referred  your  note 
j  asking  about  the  removal  of  the  Iron 
fence  that  bounded  the  Common  on  the 
I  Tremont  street  side  to  Miss  Jane  Pride 
I  of  The  Traveler.  Slio  could  have  an- 
1  swered  the  hard  questions  put  by  Bal- 
!kis.  Queen  of  Sheba.  to  King  Solomon 
j  in  all  his  glory. 


Mans  Breitmann. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  sp.>ak- 
ing  of  a  forthcoming  edition  of  Ha'ng 
Brcitmann's  Ballads,  alludes  to  the  vol- 
umes published  in  the  middle  fifties. 
Here  is  probably  a  case  of  heterophomy, 
for  "Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty"  first 
appeared  in  Graham's  Magazine  in  1S57, 
and  the  ballads  were  collected  by  Le- 
land  in  1S69.  The  ballads  describing 
Breitmann's  heroism  in  the  civil  war 
were  of  course  later  than  1860.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  best  edition  of  the 
ballads  is  that  published  by  Truebner 
'&  Co..  London,  in  1888..  Yet  this  does 
not  contain  one  or  two  printed  in  "Van- 
ity Fair  (New  York)  in  1860-61,  ae  "A 
Ballad  Apout  de  Rowties,"  in  which 
Breitmann  relates  his  unpleasant  ad- 
ventures with  ^ladilda  Tane  on  their 
way  to  Coney  Island. 
A  Tomans  mit  a  papy 

Vo«  sittio  In  de  blace. 
One  tooket  a  chew^dobacco 

Unt  trowed  it  Into  her  T»ce. 
De  Toman  got  conrooIghoDB, 

De  papy  bepin  to  gry; 
Cnt  de  rowties  sereaint  out  a  Jaffin 
j  Cnt  said  de  foon  tos  "high." 

But  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  did  not  in 
I  elude  in  any  of  his  volumes  a  poem  oi 
two  contributed  by  him  to  Vanity  Fair 
"At  the  Cafe"  was  published  in  the  firs 
number,  Dec.  31,  1S59,  and  signed  T.  B.  A 
He  was  wise  in  his  rejection. 

MUSIC  SCHOOL 
AND  DENISON 


The  Boston  Opera  House  was  crowdt  i 
yesterday  afternoon  at  an  entertain- 
ment given  for  the  benefit  of  Denlson 
House  and  the  South  End  Music  School. 
1  The  program  was  varied  and  attrac- 
j  live.  It  began  with  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
"Danse  des  BoufEons,"  from  "Snegou- 
rotcka,"  by  the  Boston  Festival  orches- 
tra, Chalmers  Clifton  conductor. 

This  was  followed  by  "Pan"  and  the 
Star,"  a  ballet,  with  music  by  Edward 
Burlingiiarae  Hill  and  scenario  by  Jo- 
seph Lindon  Smith. 

"The  scene  discloses  Pan  asleep  on  a 
mossy  bank.  Nymphs,  fauns  and  dryads 
frisk  and  gambol.  The  god  plays  hia 
pn>es.  The  Star  of  Behlehem  appears 
and  menaces  Pan  in  his  hour  of  triumph. 
A  water  nymph  in  a  mournful  dance 
suggests  his  coining  misfoi^iune. 

The  star  is  seen  again.  There  is  dark- 
ness and  dismay,  followed  by  a  chorus 
of  intercession.  A  priest  and  vestal 
virgins  perform  propitiatory  rites.  The 
Muses  enter  and  Terpsichore  jwurs  a 
libation  and  dances  in  Pan's  honor.  The 
god  is  discovered  dead.  Figures  rushing 
through  the  darkness  show  the  downfall 
of  ancient  mythology. 

After  centuries  Art  is  seen  kneeling 
at  Pan's  altar,  while  renaissance  figures 
suggest  that  although  Pan  is  dead  his 
spirit  remains. 

The  setting  was  picturesque  and  the 
lighting  effective.  Among  those  taking 
part  were  the  Misses  Lindon.  Solov, 
Morris,  Proctor,  Elliot,  Haven  and 
.Mmes.  Bowditch  and  Hadaway.  Miss 
Macomber,  the  First  Nymph,  danced 
prettily,  while  Sada  appeared  as  a| 
water  nymph  and  Terpsichore.  \ 

Mr.  Cyril  Maude  was  next  seen  with 
Miss  Elsie  Mackay  in  the  first  Arnerl-| 
can  performance  of  Barrie's  "Platonic 
Friendship,"  a  diverting  one-act  play 
concerning  the  futility  of  such  a  rela- 
tionship, and  with  the  usual  ending. 

Mme.  Fontenay  Coudert,  whose  voice, 
a  lyric  soprano,  is  well  trained  and 
pleasing,  then  sang  arias  from  Charpen- 
tier's  "Louise"  and  Puccini's  "Tosca." 
Insistently  recalled,  the  singer  repeated  I 
the  second  number. 

Lada,  an  interpretative  dancer  of  the! 
Russian  school  of  ballet,  concluded  the 
program  with  three  dances,  i»ell  con- 
trasted and  with  original  scttlnffs.  In 
the  first.  Kamarinskaya,  the  dancer  w«s 
seen  in  a  traditional  Russian  co.slume  of 
unusual  beauty  and  richness. 

In  Sibelieiis's  Valse  Triste  the  coin-  , 
poser  was  inspired  by  Jacmcf eld's  j 
"Kuolema."  A  sick  princess,  lying  on  j 
her  .  ouch  .-imid  gold  and  crimson  | 
drap.  '       s  distant  danc.^ 


! 


Ihe  and  dances  amons  invisible 

Mesf^  u«til.  exhausted,  she  falls  dead. 
'  In  tho  Aiird  dance.  Bie  der  niayer,  the 
laticer  i«)peared  in  fascinating  cnno- 
ine  Vlf  Ihree  dances  were  pleasing, 
Lnd'  performed  by  Lada,  in  .  real  life 
vtiss  Emeliie  Schupp,  with  grace,  sig- 
lificance  anfl  imagination. 
Teas  and  ifes  -were  served  in  the  foyer 
luring  the  intermission  by  Miss  Elsie 
tfackay.  Miss  Florence  Martin.  Miss 
rfartha  Hedman  and  Miss  Jane  b^is- 
)ury,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Vln- 
:ent  Club. 

GEBHARDi 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Helnrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  gave  a 
^ncert  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
jail.    The   program   was   as  follows: 
;Lch,  French  suite  in  E  major:  Chopin, 
I'octure.  F  sharp.  Mazurka,  B  mmor, 
J   33    No.  4,  Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor; 
lebussy.   Reflets  dans  Veau.  Poissons 
or,  Cloches  a  travers  les  feuilles,  Jar- 
ins   sous   la  pluie.    La  Terrasse  des 
udlences,  "General  Lavine,"  L'lsle  ]oy- 
jse-  Wagner- Liszt,  Spinning  Song;  ."Vi- 
enlz,   Tango  in  D,   Seguidilla_;_  Verdi- 
,lszt  Paraphase  on  "Rigoletto." 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  are  not 
cqualnted  with  the  lighter  and  more  , 
raceful  side  Sf  Bach's  "3-*"^/, '^^^^l!*: 
ealed  in  the  French  suites  and  in  some 
f  the  preludes  and  fugues  of  the  Well 
•empered    Clavichord."      Tp  concert- 
oers  Bach  is  the  man   whose  organ 
.ieces  were  transcribed  by  Liszt,  Tau- 
ig,  Busonl  and  company.   Tet  the  Bach 
learest  us  today  Is  the  Bach  of  the 
.rgan  pieces  as  they  were  written  and 
he  little  piano  pieces  so  ignored  by  the 
hundering  virtuosos.    In  the  selections  i 
!rom  the  suite  played  yesterday  Is  ever 
oresent  the  quality  called  "style  which 
Oebussv  attributes  to  Bach  and  Mozart 
•ind  denies  Beethoven.    The  first  five  of 
these  suites— the  one  in  E  major  is  the 
i3ixth-were     included     in     the  little 
volume  the  "Clavier  Bueohleln.  which 
Bach  gave  to  his  young  and  second 
wife,  Anna  Magdalena.    Bach  described 
the  contents  as  "against  Calvinism  and 
also  against  Melancholy."     The  Suites 
-were  not  then  entitled  French,  and  no 
tone  knows  who  rave  them  the  name  or 
I  why.    Perhaps  the  delicacy,  grace  ana 
1  elegance  of  the  music,  characterlstlM 
of  French  clavecin  music  of  the  perioa, 
suggested  the  title.     The  sixth  suite, 
also  for  Anna  Magdalena,  was  added 
<  afterwards.     Mr.    Gebhard   played  the 
Allemande,  Sarabande,  Courante,  Polo- 
naise and  Bourree.  inverting  the  order 
of  the  tender  Sarabande  and  the  neet 
Courante,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and 
in  this  he  did  well.    He  played  the  mu- 
sic delightfully,  with  an  abiding  sense 
of  dynamic  values,  brilliant  and  clear 
r-chnlc,  and  with  a  beautiful  touch.  He 
either  reduced  the  suite  in  the  vain 
ope  to  preserve  archaic  flavor— for  the 
-drs  that  heard  17th  century  music  are 
ot  the  ears  o£  1914— nor  gave  incon- 
gruous Importance.    If  I  were  a  great 
aptain  of  Industry,  Instead  of  engag- 
es an  organist  to  play  daily  in  my  pal- 
.ce  I  should  endeavor  to  persuade  Mr. 
iebhard  to  play  Bach  for  me  at  ease. 

It  might  have  been  better  If  Debussy 
had   followed    close   on    the   heels  of 
Bach     He  Is  nearer  In  spirit  to  tne 
Bach  of  the  "lesser  pieces"  than  some 
would   admit.     Furthermore  Mr.  Geb- 
hard was  not  wholly  fortunate  In  his 
performance  of  Chopin's  nocturne  and 
Mazurka.    The  reading  of  the  former 
was  prosaic.    The  phrasing  of  the  first 
musical  sentence  was  cut-and-dried.  it 
:  was  as  though  the  pianist  had  dated  the 
1  battle  of  Marathon,  or  read  prognostt- 
;  cation  for  the  weather.    And  through 
the  Nocturne  there  was  little  suggestion 
i  of  romanticism,  of  the  emotion  pecul- 
iar to  Chopin.    The  Mazurka  was  also 
inelastic,  deliberate.    The  performance 
1  of  Scherzo  was  more  in  the  vein,  but 
I  here  too.  the  something  indefinable  that 
'puts'  one    player    of    Chopin's  music 
among  the  sheep  and  another  among 
the  goats  was  absent. 

But  in  the  music  by  Debussy  Mr.  Geb- 
hard showed  the  higher  Qualities  of  a 
sensitive    pianist.      The    Nocturne  of 
Chopin  was  a  sketch  In  black  and  white 
In  the  pieces  by  Debussy  the  pianist 
was  a  colorlst  and  a  poet.   It  would  not 
he  easv  to  say  in  which  of  tliese  im- 
'p^esslonistic  pages  he  excelled.  There 
was  liquidity   in   his  interpretation  of 
the  first  two.    He  gave  a  remarkabb 
beautiful  reading  of  "Cloches  a  travels 
les  feuilles"  and  "La  Terrasse  des  audi- 
ences "    In  "General  Lavine"  there  was 
the  Indispensable  element  of  eccentric 
humor.  .  _„ 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  most  ap- 
proriatis  c. 


m  spite  ot  the  late  Right  Honorable  j 
Edmund  Burke,  the  age  of  chivalry  is  i 
>i.,t  gone.   Mr.  Hamilton  Revellc  cross-  ; 
II,     ;i  street  In  New  York  was  knocked' 
II    by    an    automobile    and  shoved 
along  20   feet  or  more.    His  face  was 
covered  with  mud.   It  was  thought  that 
he  was  seriously  injured  and  an  am- 
'    iHiice   was  called.    Did   Mr.  Revelle, 
V    o.  as  we  are  iiil'ormed,  is  a  play-actor. 
cmU    down    dirscs    with  melodramatic 
jigestures   on  the  head   of  Miss  "  Mabel 
*'TaUnf'"rro,  wlto  was  the  driver  of  the 
,1..    I         , ,  ,      X.     ;i   hit  Of  It.    As  .Miss 
I  liim,  he  Siiifl  ivith 


An<;s  Taliafert-o."  Trul.v.  a  scene  tor  our 
Jrirnd  the  rtstorical  and  Anecdotlcal 
il'aintor.  The  picture  should  hang  nea,r 
that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  refusing  the 
tup  of  cold  water  on  the  battlefield.  • 

P  ,s  There  is  no  charge  for  this  ad- 

Prtisoment.  It  is  a  poor  season  for  the 
111  ofession. 

Needy  Englishmen. 
Air  Norman  V.  Nor.nau  writes  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  asking  the  public  to 
support  the  cntertain.nenls  given  in 
t.oiKlon  for  the  bcneht  o  acto  s  and 
musicians  who  are  hit  hanl  by  the  uar 
some  of  them  have  suffered  m^^ 
that  th^y  have  b^^"  o'?"^ff, f,^''  lea", 
^nrt  rilav  in  the  I'nited  States  this  sea 
son  m'-.  Norman  does  not  tell  us  why 
the  young  and  needy  do  not  enlist.. 


An  Abused  Beast 


As  the  World  Wags:  „„,.^ifi  „n- 

I  read  in  this  mormng  s  Heiald.  un 
der  thp  head.  "Lucky  Kansas  Ho^j  to 
Get  a  Daily  Bath,"  and  th»t  the  '^Ka - 
48  Agricultural  College"  was  talking 
lean  hogs.  I  was  surprised  and 
amused  to  Wnk  that  the  learned  men 
had  ^ust  found  out  that  a  hog  was  a 
Clean  ajnimal,  providing  he  had  a  chance 
to  be  so  A  hundred  S  ears  ago,  m^ 
grandfather  had  a  hog  that  was  kept 
fn  a  clean  pen.  Every  morning  piggies 
would  root  his  bed  of  straw  out  into  , 
the  sunshine,  and  root  it  back  at  night. 
My  father  had  a  hog  that  did  the  same 
thing,  this  I  know,  as  I  was  old  enougl 
ko  help  take  care  of  him;  he  always  had 
clean  water  in  his  trough,  and  he  would 
!  grunt  ins  thanks  ^s  he  took  a  ^  ^"nk. 
Give  them  a  chance,  and  hogs  will  keep 
I  clean,  as  did  these  Dorchester  hogs. 
!    Doi-chester,  Dec.  S.  J- 

Tes  the  pig  is  bv  nature  a  clean  ani- 
inial.  'and  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients 
'slanders  It.  Mr.  Topsel  in  his  great  his- 
tory   of    four-footed    beasts   gives  the 
, "common  and  vulgar  epithets  which  are 
las  so  many  short  definitions  as  they  are 
words;    as   a  dirt-lover,  cloven-footed, 
bea^tlv.  clamorous,  Acron-eater,  rough, 
horrible,    fearful,    sluggish,    filthy,  un- 
clear    impatient,    loud,    glad   of  food, 
miry    fat,  wet,  follower,  moist,  greedy, 
tendr-r     and   milk-sucker,    according  to 
the  po'efs  sayings.-    It  is  not  generally 
known  that  swine  will  follow  a  man  all 
the  dav  long  "which  hath  eaten  the  brain 
of  a  crow  in  his  pottage,"  and  dogs  wiU 
run  away  from  him  that  hath  pulled  oft 
a  tick  from  a  swine's  back. — Ed. 

Missing  Lines. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

i  Toward  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  somo 
one  made  a  verbal  hash  composed  of 
scraps  from  the  then  current  popular 
ditties  This  song  was  itself  very  popu- 
lar at  the  time,  and  I  remember  it  being 
sung  some  20  years  after  the  war,  to 
US  children. 
Ye«?eidav  my  father  and  I  tried  to 
piece  together   the  bit.s  that  still  re-. 

•  mained  in  our  memory.    I  give  below 
what  vie   could   remember   of  it.  and 
would  ask  if  the  devotees  of  your  col- 
umn, who  collectively  seem  omniscient, 
.  cannot   supply   the  missing  hnes.  and 
laLso  sn-e  us  the  whole  of  the  several 
{  songs  whose  disarticulated  parts  went 
I  to  make  up  the 
I  SONG  OF  SOXGS. 

I  Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  going  round  the 
I'm  r.o^'rnyself  at  all,  I'm  a  bachelor  tor- 

iIother?Ts  the  battle  over,  and  what  are 

the  men  about. 
Hot.-  arc  vou   Horace  Greeley,  does  jour 
mother  know  you're  out? 


•t'oor  Lowell:  Lvideuliy.  ucvir 
met  an  Irishman  before." 

The  First  Thanksgiving 

The  editor  of  The  Herald  has  received 
the  following  letter  with   reference  to 
an  editorial  article  published    m  The 
Herald  of  Nov.  L'6:  ■n,„„t 
"May    vour    readers   accept  without 
question  your  statement-implied  or  ex- 
pressed-in  vour  issue  of  the  ^Cth  No- 
vember, that  this  year's  Thanksgiving 
was  tho  -imA  anniversary  of  the  first 
Thanksgiving-.'    Tour    editorial  places 
'  thyt  event  ""i'i  years  ago." 
i     "Was   not   that   first  Thanksgiving 
I  celebrated  in  1607  or  1608  by  the  small 
i  English  colony  which  about  that  time 
settled  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Maine? 
\t    least,    down     here    in  riceland, 
ihe  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Crowley,  Louisiana,  says  so,  and  on  the 
I  anniversary-that   is   on  Thanksgiving 
■Day— posts  printed  cards,  with  extracts 
itrom   the   records   of   that  earliest  of 
'  English  colonies,  to  prove  the  fact  ^ 
".Vow  Orleans,  La.  LLLU. 
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Lang, 

Ring- 
;  John 


i  Hunkey  bov  and  Yankee  Doodle  which  the 
,  cannon  loudly  roar, 

\  We  are  oominK.  Father  Abraham,  with  three 
5  hundred  thousand  more. 

I  .lohnnv  with  his  whiskers  and  Sweet  Annie 
I  of  the  Vale, 

Alons  with  old  Rob  Ridley,  a  riding  on  a 
•  rail. 

There  was   Bonnie   .\nnie   with  a  Jockey 
hat  and  feather, 
1  And  I  don't  think  much  of  y&u  for  we  were 
1  boys  and  girls  together.  ^ 

'  Give  us  back  the  old  commander  and  the 

sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 
1  In  the  days  when  I  was  hard  up  with  my 

Marv  Ann. 

For   Tommy   was  a    tinker  or  any  other 
man. 

There  was  another  verse  which  ended; 
Why   did   .'She   leave    him    on   the  raging 
canal." 

Boston,  Dec.  7.  MIKROS. 


CHORAIMUSIC 
SOCIETY  SINGS 

1    _  _  J 

xne  nrsc  coliceri  oi  tne  second  season 
of  the  Choral  Music  Society  of  Boston. 
^Stephen  Townsend,  conductor,  took 
iplace  last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall.  The 
program  included  Bach,  Break  Forth, 
O  Beauteous  Light;  Gavaert,  The  Sleep 
the  Child  Jesus;  Tschalkowsky.  Once 
Long  Ago;  Brahms,  Drinking  Glee; 
Lottl,  Crticlflxus;  Rachjnanlnoff,  Cher- 
ubim song;  Elgar.  The  Snow;  Fly, 
Singing  Bird;  Henchel,  Morning  Hymn; 
Ford.  Since  First  I  Saw  Y'our  Face; 
Festa;  Down  in  a  Flowery  Vale; 
The  Old  Person  of  Cassel. 

The  society  was  assisted  by  R. 
wall  and  M.  Grunberg,  violinists 
|p.  Marshall,  organist;  J.  Angus  Winter, 
'pianist,  and  W.  Lynnwood  Farnam,  or- 
gan soloist,  who  played  Evensong  from 
Mark  Andrews's  Sonata  No.  2;  Widor's. 
Scherzo   from   Fourth   Symphony,  and 
Karg-Elert's  Symphonic  Choral.  oP. 
No.  2,  Jesu.  Thou  Art  My  Joy. 
,    There  has  been  comparatively  Uttle  \xi- 
'  terest  here  for  some  years  In  choral 
music      The   time   was   when  Boston 
boasted  of  the  Cecilia  and  the  Boylston 
Club.    Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  with  his 
Choral  Art  Society  gave  interesting  con-  1 
certs    chiefly    of    ecclesiastical  music, 
but    the    public    did   not    support  the 
singers.     Mr.   Tucker  and   his  chorus 
had  a  following  for  some  time.  These 
societies  of  mixed  voices  as  far  as  the 
singing  of  part  songs  is  concerned  are 
with  Hans  Breitmann's  party,  "afay  in 
,  de  ewigkeit!"    It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr     Townsend    will    be    fortunate  in 
maintaining  his  choir  of  singers.  The 
maintenance  of  such  a  society  does  not 
depend  wholly  on  the  quality  of  the 
concerts.   The  public  taste  Is  capricious. 
There  are  still  societies  here  for  per- 
forming oratorios,  but  the  general  pub- 
lic of  music  lovers  has  been  too  In- 
different towards  part  songs,  glees  and 
madrigals.    It  was  once  the  fashion  to 
go  to  the  concerts  of  the  Cecilia  and 
the  Boylston;  but  Mr.  Lang  is  no  more 
and  Mr.  Osgood  now  dwells  "In  a  far 


'T.' 


Without  the 

As  the  World  Wags; 

:May  I  add  to  your  collection  of  puns^ 
one  little  known  and  more  witty  thai; 
most?  An  Irishman  made  certain  state- 
ments in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
)>rought  from  his  English  opponent  the 
rry  of  treason.  The  Irishman  responded  : 
"1  would  have  the  honorable  gentleman 
know  that  what  is  treason  in  England  is 
reason  in  Ireland  because  of  the  ab- 
.jentee."  >•'•  «•  NOBLE. 

Chestnut  Hill. 


countree." 

Last  evening  the  society  showed  ex- 
cellent training.  The  quality  of  tone 
was  pleasing,  the  parts  were  well  bal- 
anced, there  was  precision  of  attack. 

Three  novelties  were  Arthur  Foote  s 
"The  Wind  and  the  day,"  an  attracUve 
and  graceful  setting  of  Andrew  Lang's 
poem;  Leo  R.  Lewis's  "May-Time  and 
Frederick  S.  Converse's  stirnng  Song 
of  the  World  Adventurers,"  from  the 

"Masque  of  St.  Louis."   

1    The  next  concert  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day evening,    March  31,   at  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  when  Bach's  Passion 
Music  will  be  performed,  with  Miss  Jo- 
Isephine  Knight,  soprano;  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Hunter   Tanner,   contralto;    Harold  S. 
I  ,  Tripp,  tenor;  Bernard  Ferguson,  bari- 
i  tone-    Charles    Bennett,    bass,    and  a 
i  small  orchestra  of  players  from  the  Bos- 
'  ton  Symphony  orchestra. 

.  //  ^/^^ 

oiioft  there  wa»  »  Gsrdeaer, 
^VtoUrall  aaT.mrge  to        poor  flower.. 
He  often  stooped  and  kUssd  v 
After  thunder-showera;  > 
at  nerve.  were  dellc.e,  though  fresb  air  Is 
deemed  a  Usrdentr 
Of  the  humaB  syBtem'. 


Lowell  and  Dr.  Mahaffy. 

The  promotion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mahaf- 
fy, now  provost  at  Dublin  University, 
lirirgs  to  mind  a  story  told  about  him 
liy  Canon  Ainger.  James  Russell  Lowell 
having  met  Dr.  Mahaffy  at  Ainger's 
house,  said  to  his  host  on  leaving: 
"That  is  one  of  the  wittiest  men  I  nave 
ever  met.   I  have  met  many  wilt\-  men 


A  Parlor  Tragedy. 

According   to    an    eminent  botanist 
plant.3  are  so  sensitive  that  they  resent 
neglect   and    are    susceptible   to  kind 
Treatment,  showing  their  S-tHude  in 

,  ..^in..  wavs  We  are  therefore  the 
eldrto'belleve  a  etor^  told  us 
a  day  or  two  ago  hy  a  lover  of  nature. 
He  was  watering  a  fern  on  a  cold  morn- 
fnl  He  forgot  to  temper  the  water, 
^he  fern.  Incensed  by  the  shock,  leaped 
Trom  us  pot  and  bit  him  Savagely  In 
I  the  leg- 


Concerning  Applause. 

.^pplause  Is  no  longer  significant  m 
the  concert  hall.   There  Is  no  discrimi- 
nation.   A  pianist  comes  on  the  %ta«e. 
He  may  be  a  familiar  apparition  or  a 
questionable  stranger.,  it  matters  not; 
he  Is  greeted  with  applause.    This  Is 
natural   coartesy.     He  attacks  a  so- 
nata    There  Is  applause  after  each 
movement.     Too   often   he   rises  and 
bows;  thus  the  continuity  of  the  sonata 
is  destroyed.   There  is  a  group  of  small 
pieces.    He  may  play  a  prelude  abomi- 
nably and  the  succeeding  nocturne  In- 
imitably.   The  applause  Is  the  same. 
After  each  number  in  a  group,  there  Is 
the   bowing   In  acknowledgment  He 
leaves  the  stage  three  or  'ou/^tlmes. 
Returning,  he  is   again  greeted  ^vlth 
applause.     And    the    applause    Is  as 
heartv  and  without  regard  to  merit  foi 
some  stumbler  or  pounder  as  for  tne 
well  equipped  and  poetical. 

It  Is  true  that  many  In  the  audience 
I  are  deadheads,  but  deadheads  are  sup- 
I  posed    to    be    hypercritical    and  con- 
I  stitutionally  ungrateful.    Is  It  possible 
'  that  the  hearers  are  mindful  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale's  Injunction:  "Lend 
a  hand  "?  Or  are  they  nervous  and  eager 
to  do  something?  The  pianist  need  not 
feel  obliged  to  rise  frequently  for  the 
purpose  of  stretching  his  legs.   A  judi- 
cious use  of  the  pedals  will  prevent  his 
feet  from  going  to  sleep,  and  there  is 
the  exercise  of  leaving  the  stage  and 
coming  on  again.    The  chief  objection, 
however,  to  applause  Is  that  It  no  longer 
1  means  anything.  It  Is  not  a  compliment. 
Nor  would   it  be  safe  to  entrust  the 
direction  to  any  fugleman  seated  on  the 
'stage  to  wave  a  red  lantern  of  disap- 
proval or  stand  up  and  cheer. 

Waterloo  and  New  Orleans. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  vet- 
erans of  the  hatUe  of  Waterloo  fought 
against  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  In  the  editorial  article 
In  today's  Herald,  entitled  "Our  Pirate 
Patriots  of  a  Century  Ago,"  I  see  the 
same  statement  in  effect,  as  follows: 
"American  history  has  many  romantic 
naees  but  there  are  few  more  fascinat- 
ine  than  those  which  tell  the  story  of 
the  tremendous  defeat  inflicted  upon 
Wellington's  veterans  by  the  makeshift 
army  gathered  by  Andrew  Jackson  in  a  ; 
bittie  fought  after  the  treaty  ot  Pf ace  ' 
had  actually  been  signed."  The  battle  of 
New  Orleans  was  fought  on  Jan.  8,  ISlo, 
and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on  June  18 
fglo,  or  five  months  and  ten  days  after 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  so  It  Is  ob- 
elus that  in  the  latter  battle  iione  of 
the  veterans  of  Waterloo  took  part.  This 

statement  that  veterans    of  Waterloo! 
fought  against  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  bat-  ^ 
tie  of  New  Orleans  is,  as  I  have  said, 
often  to  bo  met  with;    for  example,  it, 
was  only  yesterday  that  I  readthe  state- 
ment as  follows  In  a  latter  which  Fran- 
cis P   Blair.  Sr.,  wrote  to  Gen.  George 
B.  McClellan  on  April  12.  1862:  "The  vet- 
erans of  Waterloo  filled  the  trenches  of 
Gen.  Jack?on  at  New  Orleans  with  their 
bodies  and  their  blood."   Blair's  letter  Is  , 
on  page  281  of  Gen.  McClellan's  book,  en- 
titled "McClellan's  Own  Story." 
Boston,  Dec.  8.  HISTORICU.S. 

Lisa's  Smile.  \ 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
It  seems  to  me  the  best  comment  on  | 
Monna  Lisa's  "mysterious  smile"  was  a. 
brief  editorial  In  The  Herald  at  the  time  | 
the  picture  was  stolen,  In  which  the  idea  j 
of  "mystery"  was  deprecated.  "It  Is 
simply  the  expression  of  wifely  Incredu-  | 
llty"  said  The  Herald  writer.  1  gave] 
this  interpretation  to  a  young  husband  ( 
last  Thanksgiving  day,  and  a  light  , 
spread  over  his  face  as  he  said :  "That's 
right.  I've  seen  Mrs.  B.  look  just  that  j 
way  a  hundred  times."  H.  B.  H.  i 

Boston,  Dec  7. 


Football  and  Patriotism. 

London     newspapers    Just  received 
publish  curious .  letters  from  English-^ 
men     protesting    against    professional  | 
football    and    the    Indifference   ol  the] 
football  public  towards  enlistment.  One  ' 
writer    suggests    four    remedies:  (1) 
Newspapers    and    all     decent  people 
should  not  call  "pro  soccer"  a  game. 
"It  Is  an  acrobatic  display— an  exhibi- 
tion by  trained  athletes.    It  Is  exactly  j 
on  a  par  with  performances  in  the  the-  j 
atre  and  the  music  hall.  In  which  the  | 
performers  have   to   keep  just  as   fit  i 
as  football   players.     The  only  differ-  ■ 
ence  Is  In  the  audience— in  its  size  and 
its  intellectual  level."    (2)  The  names  of 
responsible  officials  should  be  repeated 
whenever  the  game  Is  mentioned.     ^3)  | 
,  Large  volunteer  forces  should  attend  the  i 
i  matches  to  boo  through  the  game  "in  j 
the  manner  of  the  Soccer  crowd  when 
a  referee  Is  unpopular.    (4)  Football  re- 
ports In  newspapers  should  be  limited  , 
!  to  results  or  out  out.    The  writer  says:  | 
'  "I  ought  to  add,  1  suppose,  in  the  pros- 1 
1  ent  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  thatlam  not 


iT8 

a  Ofriimn  ana  niive  never  be<"i  In  Her-  [ 
many:  that  I  have  played  football  under | 
both  roiles  until  I  was  tMrty-ftve.  and 
that  I  lived  In  the  East  end  for  three 
v-'ars  and  do  not  dislike  my  fellows  be- 
use  they  irork  (as  I  do)  for  u  living." 

War  and  Wine. 

I    Some  one  wrote  to  the  London  Journal! 

irnfring  furiously  because  officers  at 
Shorncllffe,  unpatriotic  wretches,  had 
drunk  hock  and  moselle.  "Buzfuz"  an- 
swered admirably  In  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette: 

"Becaujie  one  is  a  patriot  one  need 
not  be  an  ass.  The  hock  and  moselle 
drunk  by  the  Shorncllffe  offlcer.o.  to  the 
fury  of  your  correspondent.  were 
bouifhl  and  paid  for  by  some  worthy 
British  merchant  long  before  the  war 
broke  out 

"Or.  If  It  was  not  paid  for.  so  much 
the  better. 

"No  more  German  wines  are  likely  to 
come  Into  this  country  yet  a  bit,  so  let 
us  drink  what  we  have,  If  we  can  af- 
ford U.  w  Ith  a  (jood  conscience.  I  be-  i 
lleve  Nelson  drank  sherry  the  night 
before  Trafalgar.  He  also  might  have' 
signed  himself  'Patriot.'  " 

i  RYFLONZALEYS 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  its  first 
concert  of  the  season  la?t  evening  at 
Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Tschalkowsky,  Quartet  In  B  flat 
major,  op.  30;  Mllhaud  Intlme,  contenu 
and  Bythmlque  from  the  string  quar- 
tet;   Beethoven,   Quartet   In   B  major, 

op.   IS,  No.  6.  .  „ 

A  large  audience  was  again  delighted 
by  the  Incomparable  art  of  Messrs.  , 
Bettl,  Pochon,  Ara  and  d'Archambeau.  ' 
but  there  should  have  been  no  vacant 
seats.  It  were  difficult  to  say  In  which 
piece  the  players  were  the  more  to  be 
admired. 

With    two    Belgians    on  the 
Tschalkowsky's  quartet  with  Its  th  rd 
movement  of  despairing  grief  and  la- 
mentation   seemed     especially  appro- 
priate  to  these  calamitous  days. 

Dartus  Mllhaud,  a  little  known  French 
rnmposer,  is  a  yoimg  ma*  in  his  twen- 
ties. A  modernist,  his  wdrk  shows  the 
influence  of.  Debussy.  Ravel,  Chausson. 
The  first  movement  played  by  the  !•  lon- 
■/.alevs  had  Ivrlc  beauty,  depth  and  emo- 
jtlonal  exaltation.  The  Rythmlque  had 
character.  Individuality. 

The  character  and  style  of  the  per- 
formance were  suited  In  turn  to  each 
composition.  Throughout  the  concert 
I  there  was  displayed  unfailmg  and  ex- 
Iqui.Mte  sense  of  proportion,  euphony, 
brilliance,  tenderness  and  passion.  There 
are  no  more  admirable  interpreters  of 
Beethoven's  music,  nc4ie  better  able  to 
refute  the  German  tradition  that  only 
Germans  can  fittingly  perform  the  works 
of  the  supreme  romanticist. 

The  .second  concert  will  be  in  Jordan 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening.  Jan.  28.  1915. 

EVELYN  SCOTNEY  AND 
HOWARD  WHITE  IN  CONCERT 

Scotch   Songs  Please  Audience  in 
Tremont  Temple. 

A  progr  am  of  songs  won  repeated  en- 
cores last  night  at  Tremont  Temple. 
EvebTi  Scotney,  soprano,  and  Howard 
White,  basso,  of  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany were  the  artists. 

The  treasure  house  of  Scotland's  meloX 
dies  was  drawn  from,  including  the  gay 
folk  songs,  love  ditties  and  the  sober 
"Farewell  to  Lochaber." 

Miss  Scotney's  numbers  included  the 
mad  scene  from  "Lucia;"  "A  Spirit 
Flower."  Campbell-TUton ;  "Through  a 
Primrose  Dell,"  Spross;  "A  June  Morn- 
ing." WlUeby:  "Loch  Lomond,"  "Mary 
of  Arg>-le."  "Whistle  and  I'll  Come  to  J 
Ye,  My  Lad."  and  several  encores.  In- 1 
eluding  "Comln'  Thro'  the  Rye."' 

The  songs  by  Mr.  White  Included 
"Honor  and  Arms"  from  Handel's 
"Samson,"  "Farewell  to  Lochaber," 
"LIrz  Lindsay, ""The  Standard  on  th* 
Braes  o'Mar."  "The  Witch  Woman," 
Taylor:  "I  Am  Thy  Harp,"  Woodman; 
"Toreador's  Love  Song."  Couchols.  One 
of  his  many  encores  'Wss  ".'knnle 
T.a-irie." 

Oharles  K.  Xorth  gave  as  a  fl-jte  solo, 
•Hungarian     Fantasie"     by  Dopplc, 
.lolin  A.  O'Shea  gave  an  organ  selectlo',.  | 
Miss  Scotnty's  last  number  was  "Siii:i-.! 
rner'r  Joy"  by  Herbert  Seller,  who  ;<»■-  j 
coinpanicd  her  on  the  piano  in  com  ert 
with    ICric    llayne.    violinist    and  Mr 
Whits,  csUit'  I 


Stravinsky's  "Fireworks/'  in 
Which  Are  Bombs,  but  No 
Pin  Wheels,  Played. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  scvcnll.  public  rehear.sal  of  the 
Boston      .'Symphony  Orchestra. 


from    the    Vi'nch.  .  ^ 

Fair  .said  tluu  if  the  Ik.cl  ...lai.  ui....tr 
of  criticism  wvro  the  rule,  "In  regard  to 
•Le.sbia'  we  .should  learn  that  'there 
^1  great  deal  of  that  excitement  In  it 
wlilch  plot  and  pa.sslon  naturally  create,, 
especially  wht-n  they  huvo  play  in  a 
picturesque  age  and  romantic  climate,' 
hut  the  audience  is  entirely  relieved  ot 
nil  such  emotion  by  the  music,  which  is 
very  badly  played  by  the  orchestra.  fc.o 
of  the  next  new- comedy,  the  next-morn- 
ing verdict  would  be  'There  is  not  want 


ilial  \  iclur..  .ii!''U 
Klizabclh  Jona.s. 


-■I'  vesiivl 
"The  .shippe 


the  KlUabeih  Jonas  wa.s  so  nnmr.i  i.x 
her  Grace  in  remembrance  of  her  owii 
deliverance  from  the  furye  of  her  cnc( 
myes,  from  which  in  one  respect  shJ 
[1  was   no  Ifesso    myraculotisly   presei  w.i 
1]  than  was  the  prophi  t  Jonas  from  ih 
If  belly  of  the  svhai.  ." 


Boston      .'Symphony      Orchestra.      Dr.       «  ^^^^^     ^^.^^^  j^^,  ^.f  humor- 

Muck    conductor,  took  place  yesterday    o^s  material,  but  the  superb  dresses  of 

^f?^rnoO^     in     "y-P'^"";^  ,  "^as    '^he   ^'    """^  '"^ 

Josef  Malum,  violoncellist,  "^f^  l^^. 
soloist.    The  program  was  as  follo\^8. 

.symphony  .No.  S.  F  major  f.f^'XA'i 

•Fireworks   .■••'.• '/  :.;;.,'.,'„. .„ii„ 


the  characters  give  the  mind  active 
employment,  and  enable  the  spectatoi 
succe.ssfully  to  resist  all  temptations  to 
inlrth.'  " 


cS?o  m  U  major- for  violoncello .^.^.^^^ 

overture  to  "Gonovc^^a••  

When  Stravinsky's 
produced  in  New  York  by  the  R'  ^^l-^" 
Symphony  Orchestra  four  yc";'-^.  »f"' 
New  York  Tribune  denounced  't  f 
aesthetic  outrage."    There  was  no  need 
of  this   savage  '^havacterlzation  The 
piece  is  a  harmless  one  written  for  the 
marriage  of  Klm.sky-Kor.sakoft  s  daugh- 
u  was  a  wedding  present,  prob- 
ablV  not  returnable  or  exchangeable^ 

"There'll  be  fireworks,  but  you  won  t 
see  ^hem."     There   may  firework 
in  Stravinsky's  compnslt  on,  but  It  takes 
a  vivid  imagination  to  V'^^ 
explosive  bombs  were  ""'"'f^^l^^}^''^  ^^^^i 
with  the  most  honorable  e"'^^^ 
could    not   hear  musical   pin  wheels 
.  flower    pots,    Roman    candles,  Bengal 
fights,  s^  pieces  or  rockets  ^vorthy  the 
name.    Mr.  Brock  of  London,  a  P>  o 
technlst,  was  more  fo't""='te.    He  was 
i  solemnly   invited   to  'le"^'^"^ J^/''^* 
opinion  as  an.  expert.  ^•''f„"*/''f 
The  music  appealed  to  him  and  he  saw 
alV  sSts  of  things.    In  his  opinion  he 


Forgotten  Beauties.  I 

On  the  same  page  of  Vanity  Fair  a. 
caricature    of    Douglas,    "the  origma 
squatter  .sovereign."    Ho-w  ^^]^^^y 
can  accurately  define    ■Squatter  Sove. 
eignlv  "  explain  the  origin  o£  the  phiaso 
and  state  its  political  and  '-^'^'^^^^^ 
nificance?    There  is  also  Jir^f >,*'''."\*1°" 
of  Zoyara  ot  the  circus  at  Mblo  s:  \\  as 
Zovara  a  mademoiselle  as  the  P'ay  h'"^ 
declared   her   to  be.  or  a  .;c>«Y,'^.^^'y 
graceful  man'?   Thomas  Bailey  Aldnch 
no  doubt  remembered  Zoyara  when  he 
wrote  one  of  his  best  short  ^^^^^^^^J^^;  \ 

loyara!%or  ^'^i^'^ 

-itors  The  man-projeoting  gun  nau 
f^lf,  nerfected  Si>.000  parachutists,  weie 
'    i  .'    n^  then  the  Emperor  William 

^cokst  in  fii.hts  of  1000  men  at  a  tiine^ 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osslp  Gabrllowltach  gave 
a  concert  In  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  iit- 
ternoon.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  played  these 
piano  pieces:  Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.  SI; 
.Schumann,  Sonata  in  G  minor;  Chopin. 
Twelve  Preludes  op.  28.    Mrs.  Gabrilo- 
witsch's  selection  of  songs  was  as  fol 
jlows:  Schubert,  AUmacht.  Elne  Muehle, 
I  Am  Grabe  Anselmo's;  Schumann,  In's 
iprele;  Brahms,  Four  Gypsy  songs;  Du- 
i  pare,  Extase;  Debussy,  Mandoline;  G. 
Faure,  Toujours 
I    Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  gave  poetic  reading 
'of  the  sonatas.    The  program  Indicated 
by  the  titles,  "The  Fareweles,"  "Ab 
sence,"  and   "The  Return"  sometimes 
lead  pianists  to  do  strange  things  In 


all  sorts  of  tnings.     m  "'^         ."Viw      "l"*  in  iliehts  ot  1000  men  ai  a  jgad  pianists  to  ao  siia-iiBc 

contrived  to  refer  to  the  firework  dU^     ^^elVwould  be  no  o^  ,te"^en  ?S  their  desire  to  be  appropriately  emo 

plays  of  his  "^-^  «ri"fl'ted  at  ic^^^^^^^  ule  parachutes  would  enable  the  men  to  ^^^^         ,.^^j^^„  . 

^^tLrU^srs.^'T'ir^.o'smaU  thing!   ^^^^^^JX^l^^f^^^^  aeath-bed  farewell;  the  one  regretti 
to  have  Pleased  a  pyrotechmst^,,^,^         E!£^=''-o^^-  -^^^ 

uomcin  .a  ^.^.^  cannon  was  pro- 


,  nave  picaseu  o-  i'^'"'-^,         ,^„aip  of 
We  have  not  yet  heard  t>  «  m'JSlc  o£ 
.  the  real  Stravinsky,  who  s.  hailed  by 
some  as  the  musical  wonder  of.the  as«-, 
wTo  is  as  much  discussed  '^^^J'l^^'J 
Sehoenberg    It  would  have  been  fairer 
to  this  utmsual  and  sincere  composer 
f  a  suite  from  one  of  his  f al  ets  had 
been  put  cn  the  program.  J  ;e 
ence  -svould  have  gained  a  better  Idea 
of  this  extraordinary  man's  music. 

Mr.  Malkln,  the  successor  of  JU. 
Tlrack  in  the  orchestra,  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  He  Is  a  virtuoso 
of  high  rank.  While  his  tone  is  not 
slnsuous  oily  or  Impressive,  it  was 
sympathetic  In  the  Adagio,  which  is 
the  most  tolerable  movement  »f 
Haydn's  concerto.  He  has  a  fluent 
technic,  plays  without  self-importance, 
and  in  this  periwigged  music  he  dis- 
played sound  musicianship  and  fine 
taste  Thus  he  made  a  very  favorable 
Impression.  But  Is  not  the  time  pas 
for  violoncello  concertos  in  a  m 
phony  concert?  A  little  of  the  violon- 
cello as  a  solo  instrument  goes  a  long 
wav;  a  concerto  In  three  "^ov^^e^ts 
Teems  interminable,  even  without  for- 
midable cadenzas. 

Dr  Muck  conducted  an  admirable  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  eighth  sym- 
phonv.   Was  Beethoven  in  jesting  mood 
when  he  described  this  symphony  as  a 
"little  one?"    Rather  let  it  tor  onginal- 
itv   and   striking  effects   be  reckoned 
among  the  great  ones.    We  have  nevcT 
heard  a  better  performance  ot  the  ■woiK 
than  that  of  yesterday.    Especially  to 
be   noted   was  the   treatment   of  the 
"working-out">ctiou  of  the  first  move- 
ment    The    capriciousness   ol  Beeino- 
ven's  fancv  in  this  symphony,  the  cap- 
tivating capriciousness  ot  genius,   w  a-s 
rlVealed,  not  by  a  force  and  persona 
interpretation,    but   by    allowing  Bee 
hove'^i  to  have  his  say  in  hU.  own  man- 
ner   After  all  there  is, truth  in  the  old 
saw-    It  takes  a  genius  to  understand 
a  genius.    The  program  of  the  concerts 
next  week  will  be  as  follows:  ..^aener^ 
a  "Faust"  overture;  Mozart,     \oi  Che 
.sapete"  (Miss  Florence  Hlnkle);  Sehoen- 
berg,   five    pieces   for   orchestra  (Rist 
limf  in  Boston);  Bruch   ;;Ave  Maria.^ 
from  "The  Cross  of  Fire''  <Mts8  Hmkle) 
Haydn,   spmphony  in  G  major,  The 
Surprise."   

We  mentioned  Vanity  Fair  a  few  days 
ago;  not  Bunyan's,  not  Thackeray's,  not 
the  London  periodical,  but  good  old 
Vanity  Fair,  published  in  New  York  in 
the  early  Sixties.  Looking  over  the 
first  and  second  volumes,  one  finds 
many  amusing  articles  about  Boston 
■  and  its  inhabitants,  with  their  whims, 
.prejudices  and  airs  of  superiority,  but 
'  the  articles  were  al-ways  amiable.  It 
I  was  evident  that  the  writers  respected 
'  the  city.  Their  admiration  is  seen 
through  the  satire.  In  the  issue  of  Feb. 
4.  1860,  there  is  comment  on  dramatic 
criticism  as  then  practised  In  Boston. 
•There  is  a  quotation  from  a  review  of 
"Bourcicault  s  (sic)  last  quilt"— a  play 
once  famous — "The  Octoroon."  The  re- 
vietv  was  published  in  a  newspaper  that 
is  still  flourishing.  The  critic  re- 
marked: "There  are  some  painful 
scenes  in  the  piece,  which  naturally 
very  much  enlist  the  feelings  of  the 
house,  but  they  are  not  over  long,  and 
the  play  is  put  upon  the  stage  in  such  a 
manner — ^both  in  scenery  and  acting — as 
to  elicit  general  commendation."  Van- 
ity Fair  wished  that  critics  in  New 
York  would  fidopt  tliis  tone.  ^r;itilrla 
Heron  '-v-as  Ih-n   ,il:i\inK  in 


S^rrpow^rl^l^i"^  A  totKh 
.f  gunpowder  supplied  the  smoke.  Ce  - 
taiu  niembers  ot  the  city  council  ol  - 
e'.d  t,>  Mme.  Zaeo's  dress,  ■'-hich  ha.l 
i  V-shaped   depression  at  tJie   t>acK.  . 

"feaeo's  back  was  famous;  she  was  in  thlal 
way  a  predecessor  of  Kitty  Gordon.  But 
where  are  Mile.  Zoyara  and  Mme.  Zaeo 
now?  Is  Zoyara  rheumatic,  querulous, 
slovenly,  in  some  old  man's  home?  Is 
Mme.    Zaeo    keeping   a    dingy  lodging 


death-bed  farewell;  the  one  regretting 
the  absent  sits  in  doleful  dumps,  plunged 
in  a  gulf  of  dark  despair;  the  returning 
one  arrives  by  a  scorching  devil-wagon 
Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  in  the  first  and  second 
movements  obtained  beautiful  tonal  ef- 
fects.   Perhaps  in  the  first  he  was  a 
little  too  deliberate  at  times,  but  there  i 
•was  no  attempt  to  say  "Farewole"  'with, 
a  voice  choked  by  tears.    There  was  in 
these  movements  of  sentiment  tender 
thought  rather  than  any  violent  stress 
ot  emotion.    The  contrast  between  this 
sentiment  and  the  tumultuous  joy  of  the 
last  movement  w^as  the  more  marked. 
Equally    beautiful,    but    m  another 


house  and  supporting  a  brute  of  a  hus-;   ^^^^^  the  vein  of  Schumann,  was  Mr. 


band  whom  for  some  inexplicable  reason 
she  chose  among  a  thousand?  Or  are 
these  beauties  gone  into  night  with 
Fredegonda,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  Merovingian  kings?  I 

Sig.  Perugini. 

John  Chatterton,  better  known  as! 
Sig.  I'erugini,  has  been  dead  a  week 
and  little  has  been  said  about  him.  He 
had  sung  in  grand  opera  at  the  Theatre 
Italien  in  Paris  and  at  the  opera 
houses  in  New  York.  As  far  back  as 
1S83  he  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
engaged  there  in  October  when  "Mme. 
Giglio  Nordica"  made  her  debut  and 
Eugenia  Pappenheim  appeared  as 
Norma.  The  company  was  Mapleson's. 
It  -included  not  only  Adelina  Patti,  but 
P.aphela  Pattini.  to  whose  Marguerita 
I'erugini  sang  Faust.  He  went  into 
light  opera  and  was  conspicuous  for  his 
taste  in  costumes.  Unfortunately  he 
also  became  known  for  singing  "out  of 
tune,"  which  fault  was  largely  at- 
tributable to  his  deafness.  A  certain 
effeminacy  of  manner  was  also  preju- 
dicial, but  those  W'ho  knew  Perugini 
well  admired  and  respected  his  char- 
acter. The  tact  that  he  was  for  a  short 
time  a  husband  of  Lillian  Russell  ex- 1 
cited  merriment.  He  was  in  a  revival 
of  "Erminie"  in  1903  and  then  left  tlie 
stage,  to  wUtoli  ha  returned'  when  "The 
Y'ellow  Jacket"  was  produced.  '  '  Thisj 
lilay  did  not  meet  in  Boston  with  the  j 
.success  it  deserved,  but  some  of  us  re- 
member with  pleasure  Perugini's  deliv-. 
ery  of  the  Prologue  and  his  comments 
durinc;  the  performance,  when  al- 
though he  was  stone  deaf  his  elocution 
was  a  delight.  In  whatever  he  under- 
took, I'erugini,  w'ho  came  from  a 
musical  family,  was  eminently  consci- 
;entious.  His  soul  was  that  of  an  artist. 
His  voice  was  not  equal  to  his  ambition, 
and  deafness  prevented  liim  from  show- 
ing full>'  his  natural  ability. 

Names  of  War  Vessels. 

I  The  Bulwark,  the  Lion,  the  Indefa- 
tigable, the  Audacious  are  only  a  few  of, 
slgrnificant  names  of  I'Inglish  ■warships 
recorded  in  the  interesting  book  ofl 
Prince  Louis  ot  Battenborg.  Animal 
names  were  once  far  more  numerous 
than  thev  are  now.  There  were  vessels 
called  Buffalo,  Bull.  Bulldog,  I'rocodile, 
Bear,  Alligator,  Black  Dog.  The  Fer- 
ret. Bloodhound.  Fawn,  Kangaroo, 
Lvnx,  Opossum,  Panther,  Roebuck  are 
still  in  the  navy  list.  Certain  aggres- 
sive names  have  disappeared— Biter,  In- 
fernal, Fierce,  Fireball.  Firebrand,  as 
have  mushy  names  as  Blossom,  Daisy, 


GabrilowitEch's  interpretaUon  of  the 
Sonata  in  G  minor.  That  the  Andantmo 
and  the  following  quick  movements 
wore  more  engrossing  than  the  opening 
Allegro  was  the  fault  of  the  compose;-, 
not  of  the  pianist.  In  these  Sonatas,  as 
in  Chopin's  Preludes,  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch 
showed  himself  an  artist  of  the  first 
rank,  a  musician  who  respected  the 
limitations  of  the  piano.  The  grateful 
instrument  was  responsive. 

Mrs.  Gabrilowitsch  has  not  been  heard 
here  I  believe,  since  1907,  when  she 
sang  as  Miss  Clara  Clemens.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Damrosch  was  once  conducting 
"Die  Walkuere"  in  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Two  strangers,  a  man  and  his  wife,  sat 
behind  me.  They  evidently  were  not 
accustomed  to  opera.  During  the  first 
wait  the  woman  said  to  her  husband. 
"Is  Mr.  Damrosch  a  good  conductor. 
To  -which  her  spouse  answered  with  a 
western  twang:  "Well,  I  guess  he  is. 
He  ought  to  be,  at  any  rate;  he  s  the 
son-in-law  ot  James  G.  Blaine.  Miss 
Clemens,  In  those  early  years  of  sing- 
ing, was  chiefly  conspicuous  as  the 
daughter  of  Mark  Twain. 

Seven  vears  have  passed  and  Mrs. 
Gabrilowitsch  has  acquired  a  surer  tech- 
nic in  some  respects;  as  in  command  or 
breath,  witness  her  phrasing  in  Am 
Grabe  Anselmo's."  which  song  she  sang 
technically  and  rhetorically  better  than 
the  others  in  the  first  group.  For  AU- 
macht" is  not  for  her  voice,  was 
her  interpretation  so  impressive  that  tne 
hearer  could  forget  the  fact.  She  has 
more  confidence  in  herself;  she  Is  better 
able  to  express  what  she  feels,  but  the 
voice  Itself  has  little  color,  and  In  cer- 
tain matters  of  technic,  as  attack,  the 
manner  of  pulling  her  voice  up  on  the 
first  note  of  a  phrase,  she  reminds  one 
of  German  singers  heard  in  student 
days  who  were  praised  by  journals  of 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich  and  Stuggart 
as  "earnest."  Gypsy  songs,  though  not 
in  themselves  important,  were  more 
adapted  to  her  voice.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch 
accompanied  her  con  aiiiore. 

"Irhere  has  been  considerable  interest 
Of  late  in  the  "Eurhythmies"  of  tne 
Jaques-Dalcroze  method.  The  composer 
bu  the  misfortune  ot  seeing  his  sur- 
name misspelt.  His  name  Is  not 
Jacques.  Nor  Is  "Jacques"  or  "Jaqucs 
his  baptismal  name.  Emlle  Jaques- 
Dalcroze.  composer,  pianist,  poet,  essay- 
ist,   pedagogue,    was   born   at  Vienn.% 


names  as  Blossom,  Daisy,  ''""^^f.  .  .    ^.^ents  were  Swis. 

When  Sir  James  Graham,    July  6,  I860,  but  his  Par  "ts 


Handmaid    

was  at  the  admiralty  he  allowed  a  shipi 
to  be  christened  after  Helen  Faucit-i 
She  is  said  to  be  the  only  actress  ever 
honored  in  this  way.  The  first  of  the* 
English  ships  to  be  lifted  with  the  ne%v| 
15-inch  guns  is  the  Queen  Eliz.'ibeth.| 
There  was  an  Elizabeth  in  the  fleet  that, 
defeated  the  Armnda,  and  soon  after 


Md  Of  the  canton  Vaud.  He  went  to 
school  and  studied  at  the  university  In 
Geneva.  In  1S7S  he  entered  the  G^ne^^a 
,  Conservatory,  and  his  comic  opera 
•  ••La  Soubrette,"  was  Performed  In  '.  a 
at  a  theatre  of  that  city. 
went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  i  dles^^"^ 
there  compcscJ  the  operetta,    RlQUet  a 


.         —  i-- 

.Hi/iJpe.""  He  speni  a  year  as  con- 
fctor  of  a  theatre  at    Algiers,  and 
Rote  a  piece  in  one  act,  "VEcolier. 
to-Btuaied  in  Vienna  with  Robert  Fu-  ns  , 
nd  Bruckner,  and  wrote    a  one-aci 
niece    "Par  les  Bois."  which  was  per- 
formed at  Geneva.  Again  he  went  to 
'Paris   and    studied   orchestration  with 
Dellbes.   In  1S92  he  became  professor  or 
harmony  and  composition  at  the  Gen- 
eva Conservatory,  and    In    that  city. 
January.  1S93,  his  concert  cantata,  i^a 
Veillee.'  was  performed,  ^^''^X^ 
act  opera.   "Le  Violon  Maudit.  His 
lyric  comedy  in  three    acts  Janie. 
book    by    Godet,    was    performed  at 
^neva,  March  13.  1S94.    Other  works 
l^e  a  string  quartet;   a  ^^^J^.l^^l^f^'. 
T^^rltten  for  the  Geneva  exhibition  of 
.11896;    "Sancho,"   a  musical   comedy  in 
four  acts.  Geneva,  Dec  3.  l^^^  (t^e  sub- 
,  I  lect  of  the  opera  is  the  episode  of  the 
I  ;  Island  Barataria  in  Cervantes  s  Don 
/Quixote";  the  music  is  in  purely  later 

J Wagnerian  style);  "Respect  pour  Nous, 
cptfetta  (Geneva.  1898);  "I-e  Bonhomme 


,  - be  colrlI^,^,^ea  to  the  dance,  whose 
movements  rarely  bear  any  such  Inti- 
mate emotional  relationship  to  the  sound 
of  musical  rhythm." 

European       ^  symphonic  poem 

.  for  orchestra,  "From  Death 
Music  to  Life,"  by  Sir  Hubert 
Notes  Parry,  "the  product  of  his 
tl.cught  about  the  war"  was  produced 
at  the  Brighton  (Eng.)  festival  Nov.  12. 
The  composier  conducted.  The  London 
Times  said:  "Every  one  who  remembers 
his  fine  cantata,  'War  and  Peace,"  writ- 
ten after  the  South  African  war,  knows 
that  Parry's  thought  on  such  a  subject 
is  far  removed  above  the  jingle  of  ordi- 
nary patriotic  music.  This  poem  is  in 
two  linked  movements  which  have  their 
■separate  titles  of  'Lament'  and  'Con- 
solation.'   The  first  is  one  of  the  most 


solemn  yet  Poignant  slow  movement 
which  he  has  ever  written,  but  its  com 
Dlement  is  no  imagined  apotheosis  of  a 
IS  operetta  (Geneva,  iws).         ."""""V^nfiV.      f,f  '  after  death   but  rather  the  consola- 
:,.  Jadis"    (Paris,   Opera    ComiQue,    1306),     i  f^/^f  ^^l^"^' tivitles  in  this  present. 
"Festival    Vaudois,"    for    .o^o^  voice.     ^Uon  of  bu^y   ^^^^^  ^ 

more  intensely  felt  than  the  Joy.  and 
this  IS  natural.  The  consolation  disap- 
points us  a  little.  There  is  a  striving  to 
fors^et,  a  taking  of  refuge  in  Jnelodies 
and  rhythms  which,  in  spite  of  their 
optimism,  do  not  soar  on  the  stron, 
wings  of  his  'O  man,  look  upward  when 
the  skies  are  clear.'  But  in  this  short 
work  we  have  the  first  piece  of  deep 
musical  thought  whicH  this  war  has 
brought  from  an  English  ^"sician^ 
The  Daily  Telegraph  found  the  Con- 
solation" section  forced,  strained,  con- 
ventional. , 

At  this  festival  on  the  same  nlgnt  a 
new  Scherzo  for  orchestra  by  Ethel 
Scarborough  was  produced.    She  con- 


■■festivai     vauuijio,  -  1nn•J^• 

chorus,  and  orchestra  (Lausanne.  19n3). 
"ChTnsons    romandes    et  enfantmes 
0?8)rtwo  characteristic  P-<^- 

-fpe"."^yrhon^c  "o^'-for^^^ 
TnT^strin^g  ''t^ef •^■Po'mf^  Arpl^stre'' 
^Sva  Txh  bItVon.  lf9rprayer,\auad 
1?  spirits,  song  of  the  boatman  chorus 
,  of  weavers  and  ''Ook-stickers-Hymn  to 

I  Liberty;  Oeuvres  f  f^"tl'?^|'b^^t,"^°tSr 
fit  rondes:  lyric  piece.      La-bas,  to 

\  <=nnrano  'cello.  and  pianofort.  Chez 
Nou=  nouvelles  chansons  romandes  . 
"Chansons        vAlpe;'.    ^Chansons  ^de 

'  Tole'^'  Ud  "Lef  Pro'pos  du  Pere  Da.id 
Tla  ieunesse"  (^O^^)  ''f  ^g^e"  m  ) ; 
^Ser  K^^^ndsf  s^S^u;  poem 

-a df  fr™^  "p^f^noS 

'Thnn\  ^19(^7' Jaqu«-Dalcro.e  began  to 
i  ie^re^n  th'vllue  of  /^^^  ' 

S  clses  as  a  means  of  de^eloping^ 
1  rhythmic  sense.    The  nr  i 
1  his  method  was  PubJ^^^^^    ^  Germany 
theories  excited  attention  m 
and  for  some  time  the^^'J^^^^'tell  into 
Dresden  ^^'Vermany  by'  tl^e  expression 
d  sfavor  in  Germany  "J  ,      .  . 

of  his  sentiments  concerning  the  a 

one  of  J-^f -.'^f^e  °  !s  Jean 
^Th^hrw^Uttrmu^^.and  intelligently 

^^s-rTiI^c  Longy.,  U^edau^^^^^^^^^^ 

»S€r£^s 

croze  system  ^  Boston  w^  England 
fccen  teaching  it  ^h^  J^^^jt  was  her 
nnTT^prvatory  and  elsewhere.   J'^  ""^ 

uS  ;S  f'llowlns  «Pl.nMlo»  n,.y  m- 

-r.s^r.r.?;?.™*, 

1  the  bodily  movements  necessary  for  the  , 
expressions  of  all  the  rhythms  Known  to 
music     It  furnishes  the  means  for  , 
r^lT^li^me  all  the  emotions  aroused  in  , 
Jis  by  a^r^sical  composition.  Steps, 
gestures  and  attitudes  or  poses  are  utU- 

^^f^'hr^'st'^ld/m^rbe  divided  into  two 
ort^    Part   one  rhythmic-gymnastics 
Ker;  and  Pari  two,  rhythmic  plas- 

-:^SLd  rhythms  into    steps  ^and 

Str  m:n?i/r^^s  o/^^ 

^^^us  rh>.h„.^  o.  in^^^^^^ 
lUhr'Th  sttncli  of  the  study  dif- 
fers e^senlally  from  the  study  of  gym- 
.v=  !n  the  sense  of  that  term,  this 
Tner  conceinins  Uself  solely  with  phys- 
;  II  exei  c^ses  aiid  physical  development. 

^^rtnce^lt  dirpfther.^^us  t^r^^ 
t  tlVeness  necessary,   indispensable  to 
yrti^ts      for      proper  interpretation. 
Rhythmic  Gvmnistlcs  represent  the  me- 
rhanicri  aspect  of  muslc-the  rhythm- 
v  hl  6    Rhythmic- Plastics    portray  the 
emotiona   or  purely  artistic  side  of  the 
art     It  is  impossible  for  a  person  as- 
Mstlng  at  the  performance  of  the  plast  c 
interpretation  o£  any  musical  work  to 
cnarate  that  which  he  hears  from  that 
•  hich  he  sees,  for  rhythms,  articula- 
ilons  (lesato  and  staccato),  shadings,  as 
J»n        the  general  character  of  the 
niusic  are  transformed  into  movements 

•""aus't^aL' Rhythmic-Gymnastics  is  .the 
mentll  photograph  of  the  ,  various 
r^.nhms  of  a  musical  composition  so 
Fhistic-Interpretation  or  Rhythw'o 
Via  sties  is  the  mental  photograph  of  the 
-npositlon  from  Its  subjective  side. 
••Khythmlo-Plastlca    Cftxuiot  m, 


ducted  the  work,  which  "contains  little 
that  has  not  been  said  before. 

Another  wave  of  amazement  will  flow 
across  the  fatherland  when  it  becomes 
known  that  a  London  newspaper  ha^ 
had  to  pay  no  less  than  £300  to  Mr.  Mark 
Hambourg,  the  pianist,  for  merely  call- 
ing him  a  German.  Five  hundred 
pounds,  as  compensation  for  y'h-'^t  an 
artist  felt  to  be  a  quite  intolerable  alan- 
der!  The  «ld  story  of  Dan  O  Conne" 
silencing  iie  Dublin  fishwife  hy  callmfc 
her  an  "isosceles  triangle"  has  in  theee 
days,  'auite  lost  its  point.  Jhe  only 
epltheli  that  would  silence  such  a  per.on 
now  it's  the  word  "German.'  -^J^^  e^^^". 
that  ,  would  only  silence  her  « oi^  a  mo 
me  4t  for  she  would  at  once  Proceed  to 
th/magistrate  and  get  heavy  famages. 
T,f  such  depths  has  "K"ltur  . 
^lified  in  Belgium,   sunk  the  German 

concert    in  London. 
Nov    16.  Debussy's  "Blessed  Damozel'  | 
performed  with  the  orchestral  ac- 1 
vvas  perioii-i  ^  j     organ,  piano 

companiment  ^rrang-u  » 
and  strings.   "The  result  cannot  be  said 
Ki  he  entirely  successful.    Also  tne  cii 

tists  now'  appearing  in  our  midst  are 
ereating  a   definite  Impression,  tmged 

l^^?  with  self-reproach  that  we  have  j 
TnS  failed  to  do^ustice  to  Belgians  I 
Is  a  musical  country.    Hereafter  there 
will  be  no  excuse  to  plead  ignorance  in 

^^Th'^^Soci^ly  of  Music  Friends  in  Dues-  ■ 
seTdorf  revoking  Saint-Saens's  honor-, 
ary  membership  v.ecause  he  '^ecenLly  ad- 
vLed  the  tabooing  in  Paris  of  ^^orman 
composers,  says  In  its  letter  Pnmed  n 
the  Musical  Courier  (New  York):  It  is 
4th  aston  shment  and  indignation  that 
we  learned  that  you  have  not  hesita  ed 
To  join  in  a  most  hateful  ^anne.  m  the 
calumnies  of  German  art.  Wren  ^^e 
made  you  an  honorary  men.oe^  -  our 

^tratfon^'^:/  your  m^u^lcaramiuy"  and 
nl  ss  on  which  appealed  t«  us  "or.  par-  , 
t"cufarlv  since  you  followed  m  the  foot 
eps  of  our  German  classics^^  Bach  and 
Reethoven    We  admired  m  your  woir- 
fhe  rTe'  combination  of  Teutomc  coi. 
tents  and  Latin  form.    We  realize 
our  error  in  thinking  that  we  found  n 

the  work  that  founded  your  fame  10i_ 
1 -Samson  and  Delilah.'  had  its  A'f  P^^j. 

\  Sermanf  \ha7  the  ^^^^.^^^^  1 
l^^^er^^unrre^vrjiy^J^ti 

i  riiii%=^^f  wtiii^-^'^^     "^^^  i 

l  ,^rl^^^rian,.    Well.^.en  if  you  ; 

ibrwThfr/^i^r.evotfyrUnfrary 

^h^^^vS^^i^lMa^ll^erw^'^^r 
l?ne    Paris   Ten.ps   having   reprniUd  a 

letter  written  by  R-'-"  If \',,*°K?enc 
Friedrlch  Strauss,  m       ich  the  i- 1  en 


_  ,  „„tillFe  last  day  of  hjs  "fe. 
til  ..hP  treacherously  succeeded  in  sei 

mv  father,  instead  of  curing  him. 
New  Tork  Evening  Post. 

"Letters  to  and  from  Joseph  Joachim, 
selected  and  translated  by  Nora  Blckley. 
have  been  published  by  MacmiUan.  Lort- 
,don  a2s.6a.net).    J.  A.  Fulle.-MaiUand 
I  contributes  a  preface.     The  Pall 
Gazette,  reviewing  the  book,  says  that 
, Joachim  did  for  chan.ber  music  In  Eng 
land  what  Sir  Henry  Wood,    among  per 
haps  a  less  critical  section  of  the  PubUc 
Ih^s    done    for    orchestral-made    It  a 
!  a^-e'    How  far  away  now  seem  those 
Uarurday  and  Monday  Popular  concerts^ 
•It  which  twice  a  week  aU  thiough  tne 
tmTer   and   spring,    for  30  years,  20O0 
eople  would  gather  to  hear  him  and 
fhe  other  great  players  of  the  day  in 
he  quintets,  quartets,  and  so  forth  o 
the  masters'.     It  is  22  years  since  all 
mtsicaf  London  was  rushing  to  hear  him 
and  Muehfeld-in  a  new  clar  net  quhite 
of  Brahms;  it  seems  a  centuiy.  That 
England    indeed,  seems  to  have  gone 
t  was  not  a  bad  England  to  be  young 
in.  after  all."    Joachim's  chief  corre- 
spondents   in    this    volume    are  Clara 
Schumann  and  Brahms.    Here  is  Joa- 
chim's view  of  musical  London    n  l8o2 
when  he  was  21.    It  is  in  a  letter  to 
l  iszf    "It  Is  extraordinary  how  seidom 
I  people  here  allow  themselves  to  torm  an 
I  unbiassed  judgment;  they  are  so  ruined 
ih'    the  commercial  cries  of  the  specu- 
lators, (in  whose  hands  music  rests  en- 
1  U,cly)  that  they  regard  the  names  of 
'  .ausicians  In  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  those  of  business  firms  whose 
bills  they  would  dishonor  or  accept  ac- 
cording   Beethoven  has  been  established 
here  for  a  long  time,  and  so  Opus  I.  and  . 
the  Ninth  symphony  are  received  with 
equal  enthusiasm."  Mr.  Fuller-Ma  tland  , 
makes  the  extraordinary  statement  that  \ 
if  Joachim  had  devoted  his  life  to  com- 
position rather  than  to  fiddling,  he  would 
now  be  numbered  among  the  great  mas- 
John  Masefleld's  lyric,  "Captain  Strat- 
1  ton's  Fancy,"  inspired  A.  L.  Benjam  n 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  to  supply 
a  setting  for  voice  and  orchestra. 

Purcell's  opera,  "The  I'aery  Queen, 
edited  by  J.  S.  Shedlock,  has  been  pub 
lished  by  Novello.    There  are  several 
transpositions  to  lower  keys,  for  in  the 
original  score  male  altoa  were  frequent- 
ly employs*.  ' 
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Ihs^reetly  elegant  for  the  earnest  pe 
riod."     In     the     working-out  sect 
the    "M.arscillalso"    and    th^  T^uss^a 
hymn  are  parodied    the  'after  ;n^^,„ 
^:;th."Fln:urth:  A^fstrian  hynm  ^n 

SnTd  f-  comparatively  small  or- 
chestra is  said  to  be  br^  lant.  The  ^a«^ 
dience  was  greatly  P'^^^^"*'  _ '...g 
section  of  the  overture  was  Repeated. 
!  The  Slgnale  of  Nov  21  reviews  tho 
'  first  concert  of  Max  Fiedler  s  Trio  m 
Berlin.   The  piano  "  t" 

tho  strings.    "Not  that  ^\JJf^^^'^^_ 
tempted  to  perform  his  chamber  mu 
sic   task   with   the   heavy   hand   of  a 
sic   idJ^K  amiable  reviewer 

score-reader.       m©  am'^u 
'Kav<)   Mr    Fiedler    underestimated  the 
says    iii.  now 
resonance  of  the  nan.  v,-,_ipo<; 
hear  and  see  him  pounding  the  helpless 

^Mme.  Teresa  Carreno  has  been  play- 

ilng  chamber  musio  in  Berlin. 

Rudolph  Louis,  muslo  critic  biog- 
rapher, etc..  died  recently  In  Munich  of 
an  Intestinal  trouble. 

Otto  Neitzel  of  Cologne  has  composed  , 
a  caprice  for  piano  and  orchestra  that  j 

imet  with  success  when  It  was  produced  . 

'in  Dusseldorf  with    the    composer  the 

;  pianist. 


Theatrical 
Notes  from 


■  1 


Theodore  Byard-he  once  sang  here- 
Is  a  captain  in  the  Army  Service  Corps^ 
Reinhold  von  XVarlick  efer^burg! 
sung  here,  a  native  of  St.  Pewr  ou  s, 
is  commanding  a  motor  ambulance 
France  Alfred  Cortot,  the  excellent 
F  ench  pianist,  is  doing  ^ove^nment 
work  in  conne.^tion  with  the  war  in 
PaHs  Mr  Mlynarskl.  the  conductor  ol 
The  IcoUish  orchestra  in  Glasgow,  had 
a  hard  time  in  getting  away  f^O"!  Rus 
sian  Poland.  His  horses  and  cattle 
were  sent  to  a  fortress  fo"  sovernmen^a 
nurnoses  For  200  miles  the  party  t.av 
^n^nr-road  through  country  devastat- 
ed by  the  Germans,  who,  ^ajs  Mn  Mly 

Lie.  We  are  brothers.  «  have  sui 
fared  at  the  hands  of  Russia,  but  aU 
that  is  now  forgotten.  Germany  Is  our 
radi  lonaTenemy.  ^.1^^"  ^^rMtlon 
have  done  good  service  to  our  nation, 
Germany  sent  her  agents  who  made  it 

penetrated  by  the  German  splnt.      New  . 

"1  wufa  ;U^rthisTharacter.  the' 
usual  with  a  woi  11  o  g^^ent  and 

Deum"  to  P;lnee  Albert^  ^^^^^^ 

When   Mr.   -^'oe' t  .    ^  ^on- 

Elgar^s  boresome  von  concerto  i^^ 

don  Nov.  23,  tne  „g;  Edward 

Gazette  was  thus  ta<  tf iil .    t,ir  ^^^^ 
Elgar's  violin  concerto  is  a  w 
ha^s  not  yet  quite  placed  tself^.a^o^^^^ 

a  military  term  '^"^^^      t  that  it  will 
its  cadres  are  so  vast  th 

need  the  Pe^^Pe^"^  ^^e  efftciently  fihcd. 

-^o^-:^llr«frat:'?i'^^rreer  breadth 

of  interpretation.  overture, 

Felix    Wein^rtner's  new 
"Aus  Ernster  Zeit,    was  pen 


"Our  Boys"  was  re- 
vived on  Nov.  20  at 
the  Vaudeville  The- 
London  atre,  London,  where  it 
was  brought  out  about  40  years  ago. 
It  was  received  last  month  "with  as  j 
much  delight  as  though  it  had  been  a, 
new  play."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 
jof  it:  "And.  indeed,  much  as  we  must 
still  admire  what  is  best  in  the  new 
drama  ,we  must  admit  that  there  Is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  what  was  best 
in  the  old.  'Our  Boys'  falls  short  of 
present-day  essentials  of  the  well  made 
play  Its  construction  is  loose,  its  char- 
acterization here  and  there  Is  little  more 
than  a  matter  of  labels.  But  it  is  an 
extremely  genial  play,  and  an  astonlsh- 
I  ingly  smart  and  even  witty  one  ;  and  last 
night  as  we  have  said,  the  audience 
i  fairly  revelled  In  the  talk  of  that  Roman 
father,  the  elder  Middlewick ;  that  queer- 
i  est  of  slaveys,  the  fair  Belinda ;  and  the 
I  two  heroes  whose  adventures  In  Grub- 
street  gave  the  dramatist  the  Inspiration 
for  his  delightful  third  act.  'They  call 
me  a  slavey,'  says  Belinda  of  the  twc 
young  men,  'but  it  don't  seem  to  sound 
nasty  when  they  say  It!'  That  speech 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  play. 
Nothing  sounds  'nasty'  when  H.  J.  Byron 
in  his  happy  mood  is  Its  author.  Even 
the  shocking  Ill-breeding  and  snobbery 
of  the  Sir  Geoffrey  Champneys  in  this 
play  is  simply  amusing,  if  we  accept  him 
as  an  extravagance  such  as  Dickens 
might  easily  have  created.  And  much 
the  same  applies  to  all  the  other  char- 
acters, comic  or  sentimental.  The  whole 
jttolns  la  a  dellgbtful  extravaganza.  It  la 

capitally  acted,  especially  by  Mr  Arthur  | 
Williams  as  old  Middlewick.  M  ss  Ss^d-  , 
nev  Fail-brother  as  Belinda,  Mlsb  x^a^ 
bara  Everest  as  Violet  and  Mr.  Malcolm 
i  Cherry  as  Charles.    Mr.  John  Deverell.  , 
the  new  Talbot  Champneys,  rather  over-  | 
did  the  foolish  exterior  of  the  young' 
man    and  although  he  won  plenty  of  ^ 
aughter  he  should  try  to  suggest  more  , 
plafnly  the  real  solidity  of  character  of 
the  young  fellow,  which  after  all  ex- I 
plains  Clarissa's  swift  falling    m  love 
wfth  him."    A.K  the  good  old  times!  i 
Many  of  us  remember  "Our  Boys,    w  ith  ; 
George  Honey  as  Middlewick,  associated 
with  Cooper,  Marlowe  and  Murdock.  , 
Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  is  patriotic  m 
song  at  the  Coliseum,  London.     If  she 
feels  moved  to  comment  in  song  upon 
the  German  Emperor  she  might  give  us 
something  a  little  less  contemptible  in 
taste  than  the  ditty  which  alludes  to 
him  as  being  sent  to  the  Zoo  to  be  fed 
on  nuts.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  worthj 
of  the  Coliseum  any  more  than  it  is 
worthy  of  the  artist  who  sings  it 

At  the  Palladium,  London,  'The  VVar 
Lord's  Dream"  brings  in  the  i-mperor 
William  and  King  Death.  The  sketch  is 
based  on  an  article  that  appeared  m  the 
Ipall  Mall  Gazette  early  in  the  war.  An- 
'  other  sketch,  "The  Case  of  Johnny 
Walker."  Is  an  episode  of  the  working 
of  the  New  York  police  detective  de- 
partment. , 

Is  it  a  result  of  the  war  an-3  of  its 
raising  of  the  national  ideal  and  deep- 
ening of  the  national  seriousness,  that 
at  this  moment  there  are  three  theatres 
in  London  at  which  the  plays  of  i>hakes- 
peare  are  being  acted?  At  His  Ma  esty  s 
the  first  part  of  "Henry  IV.  is  the 
great  attraction;  at  the  Princes,  a  pop- 
ular house  in  the  Shaftesbury  avenue 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  has  been  so 
successful  at  matinees  that  It  has  gone 
into  the  evening  bill;  and  at  \h^ 
famed  Victoria  Theatre  near  T.aterloo 
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«,  who  pRv  fron-. 
or  til**!-  !'ent'=  Tr 


n  of  the  popular  da- 
is now  being  grlvpE.-- 


....    s.iif  :    .  *ree  hy 

On    r  .:  1    fences,    wherever  you 

Tou  can  read  the  penny  b&llads  all  hang-  ' 
Ing  In  a  row. 

Tber*    Is    bonnle    Annie    Laurie,  eom!ne 

throuirh  the  rye, 
Everylhlns  Is  lovely  and  the  eoose  hancs 

high. 

Let  me  kl.is  him  for  his  mother,  he's  a 

gay  young  framboller, 
Ana  "bound  to  fight  mil  SIe»el,"  ana  the 

bully  lager-liler. 


-him  !>«(;■. 
f  Ui>  .leroted  bis  wboie  attention  ig  Uk-  h  i. 
1  feat  one.  bat  leDor«nee  of  mj  creat  rn  i- 
Iple.  spoils  manj  of  his  finest  opportunlti. 

h!«     trsgedy     of     'Toi-ahoDtas"  (K'urs 
■  «  ■  .  -r  subtJk  cininple  of  the  highest  st.vl.> 
irt:  ••Yoo  bloojy  butcher,  you  may 

Butcher,  anil  bet  vonr.  Is  brlllijnt 
,lBal.    Yet  vrhy  did  he  neglect.  binK 
"!,  abate  your  nuisance.  Beecher. 
o-bltuary.    botcher,    boot-sure.  <; 
•  arly  because  be  did  n<'t  fuUy  comprebeud 
IS  principle  of  development,  which  is  almost 
iiflnite  '  ':s.    There  is  no  liner  word 

in  the  ;  n  butcher,  but.  <?licr  ami, 

Justice  .         .J  it  In  the  tragedy. 


For  a  Christmas  Present. 
Tbla  quotation  is  from  an  instructive 
iadif,   •'Punning  Made   Easy:  Every 
n  His  Own  Punster,"  -which  contains 
diagram  of  the  pun  In  the  answer  to 
conundrum.    AVhat  is  the  difference 
^tween  an  artist's  best  production  and 
our  secret  feelings  in  relation  to  the 
Bearded  Woman?  One  is  a  chef  d'oeuvre, 
the  other  is  a  do  shave  lier.   The  alse- 
braic  process  by  which  a  pun  is  worked 
out  should  be  taught  in  schools.  Here 
If  a  p'm  proposed  for  the  Infant  Joker's 
"ism:    What  is  the  difference  be- 
a  man  witli  one  eye.  winning 
:  from  a  man  with  no  eyes,  and  a 
Venetian  shutter?  The  difference  is,  one 
is  winned  over  a  blinder,  and  the  other 
is  blind  over  a  winder.    With  this  we 
*>ay  faiewell  to  puns  and  punsters  in 
this  column. 


Heroic  Poland. 

Poland  wa.s  a  great  country  for  hard 
drinking  In  tlio  old  days.  Its  last  Klna, 
istjuiislaus  II.,  woM  solemnly  warned  by 

the  Grand  Iletman  Branlcki  tli.it  lio 
must  iipver  expect  to  become  popular 
unless  ho  f?ot  drunk  at  least  twice  a 
week.  Pail  KomarczewskI,  who  could 
empty  a  bucketful  of  champagne  at  a 
draught  without  noticeable  conse- 
qilenoes,  once,  In  company  with  Pan 
Soslejkowski,  high  chamberlain  of  Vol- 
'  '  -lia,  disposed  of  a  whole  butt  of  old 
•  ^arlan  wine  at  a  single  sitting.  One 
;  Ills  beaker  under  the  bung-'hole 
:.:.ul  It  was  full  and  then  drank  while 
the  other  filled  his  beaker:  and  so,  turn 
and  turn  n'ir.-:t.  tlw  ci^li ifverl  the  feat. 
—Daily  <  • 


'At  1 


"We"  and  "I." 

Contributors    to    Xotes    and    Queries  | 
have  been  discussing  an  author's  use  of 
;  the  editorial  and  royal  "We."    Mr.  .T. 
Willcock  defends  the  use.  "  'We'  seeni-s 
to  me  less  obstrusive  than  'I,'  as  ic 
seems  to  draw  a  certain  veil  over  the 
personality  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 
No  one  acquftinted  with  the  derivation 
of  the  Vv-ord  could  with  Justice  accuse 
Of  egotism  a  person  using  the  word 
My  second  reason  is  that  in  the ; 
-tancts  'we'   seems  to  be  used 
.;y.    If  the  writer  is  an  historian 
iia;. .  iic  is  speaking  in  his  capacity  of 
historian  when  he  uses  the  word  'we.' 
whereas  by  using  T  he  would  sink  into 
the  class  of  'men  in  the  street.'   This  is 
not  'conceit'  or  'side"  on  his  part." 

No  one  of  these  contributors  quotes 
the  remark  of  John  Phoenix,  Esq.,  when 
he  was  Installed  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Herald:  "I  have  not  availed  myself  of 
the  editorial  privilege  of  using  the  plural 
pronoun  In  referring  to  myself.  This 
Is  simply  because  I  consider  it  a  ridicu- 
lous affectation.  I  am  a  "lone,  lorn 
man,'  unmarried  (the  Lord  be  praised 
for  his  Infinite  mercy),  and,  though 
blessed  with  a  consuming  appetite 
'which  causes  the  keepers  of  the  house 
where  I  board  to  tremble,'  I  do  not 
think  I  have  a  tape  worm,  therefore  1 
have  no  claim  whatever  to  call  myself  \ 
'we,'  and  I  shall  by  no  means  fall  into 
that  editorial  absurdity." 


A  Pastoral. 

For  beer  drinking  perhaps  the  migr;- 
tory  h^vestman  Is  supreme.  Some 
years  ago— when  it  was  the  custom  in 
Kent  to  throw  In  unlimited  beer  during 
haj-s'est— I  encountered  an  Irishman 
who  alway  absorbed  a  gallon  before 
breakfast,  and  continued  on  the  same 
scale  during  the  day.  But,  of  course.  It 
was  rather  small  beer.— Dally  Chronicle 
(Iiondon). 


FRITZ  KREISLER 


"    Fritz   Kieisler  gave  his  flist 

■of  this  .season  yesterday  afternoon 
Symphon.v   HaM.    The  program  was  as 
follows;    Handel,   sonata  in   A  major: 

'Tjirtini,  sonat;i  in  G  minor.  "The  Devil's 
Trill";  Bach.  Chac-onne:  .Srhumanii.  Ro- 
mance in  A  major:  Gluck,  Melodic  in  D 
minor;  Mozart,  Rondo  in  (?  major: 
Dvorak.  Indian  Lament:  Krelsler.  Ca- 
price Viennoi.";:  Paganini.  ?AXh  caprice. 
Carl  Lamson  was  the  accompanist. 

A  great  audience  crowded  Symphony 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to  welcome 
Mr.  Kreisler.  Every  seat  was  tak"ii. 
there  were  chairs  on  the  stage  and  the 

•standing  room  was  filled  by  admirers. 
Those  who  went  expecting  the  sensa-  j 
tional  were  disappointed.  Mr.  Kreisler 
is  not  a  man  of  display,  a  lover  of  the 
theatrical.  He  walked  quietly  upon  the 
stage,  a  little  stiffly  perhaps  and  with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  limp,  but  viith 
his  own  native  dignity.  As  the  after- 
noon progressed,  however,  and  the 
artist's  efforts  at  concealment  rolapsed. 
the  limp  became  more  apparent,  until 
when  he  disappeared  for  the  last  time 
it  was  distinctly  noticeable. 

But  wiietlier  X!r.  Kreislt  r  be  fr^sh  f 
from  vacation  or  the  battlefield  his  art  1 
is  the  same.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
he  has  not  lost  his  life  in  the  present  i 
butchery  of  nations,  that  he  may  still  ' 
be  heard. 

Yesterday  the  familiar  and  admirable 
qualities  of  his  plajMng  were  In  evidence. 
'  There  was  beauty  of  tone,  poetic  phras- 
j  ing,  brilliance,  polished  execution.  The 
!  pieces  of  Schumann  and  Gluck  were 
I  played  with  fine  appreciation  of  their 
,  style  and  Mozart's  Rondo  with  extra- 
!  ordinary  vitality  and  crispness. 
I  In  his  arrangement  of  Dvorak's  in- 
I  dian  I.,ament  and  in  bis  own  Caprice 
,  Viennois  there  was  opportunity  for  Mr. 
I  Kreisler  to  reveal  to  its  fullest  extent 
j  the  melting  and  emotional  quality  i>f 
i  tone,  which  is  characteristic  of  his  play- 
'  ing.  He  was  forced  to  repeat  the  Cap. 
rice  and  at  the  close  of  the  concert,  in 
response  to  scenes  of  enthusiasm,  added 
several  numbers. 

Mr.  Kreisler  will  he  heard  again  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  Jan.  10.  There  will 
be  no  concert  next  Sunday  afternoon, 
but  "The  Messiah"  will  be  performed  in 
the  evening  at  T:P,0  by  the  HanOfl  ;ni-l 
Il:i->dn  Socif-tv 


: -ea  ^bmoi  I 
•.•■■li.    vt..   sends  : 
song  of  songs  complete,  as  he  thinks. 
It  Is  to  be  .sung,  he  adds,  to  the  tune  ,  f 
•The  Captain  with  His  Whiskers." 

j  Song  of  All  Songs. 

As  yoii^t.  walked  through  the  town  on  a  Sne 
I  summ'  T  s  rtav 

The  subject  I  ve  got  you're  seen  I  dare  say 
;  Ijpon  fence*  aad  rallinifs  wherexer  tou  e. 
■         row''         P<-nny-ballads  sticking  up  in  a 

■The  tlt:..^  to  read  you  may  stand  for  a  while 

And  SOU  P  are  so  odd  they  wll!  caufe  you  to 

I  noted  them  down  as  I  read  them  alone 
Aad  I  re  put  them  together  to  make  ud  mr 
SOBg.  " 

There  wss  "Abraham's  Daughter"  "Going  Out 

LpiHi  .1  .Spree  ' 
With  -  oi.;  Cn.  lc  Snow"   "In  the  Cottnge  I  - 

the  Sea." ' 

"If  Your  I'oot  Is  Pretty  Show  If 

iiluiin's  HtII." 
And   "Why   Dirt   She  I^eare  ITlm"    "On   i  • 

ItJClug  (*;miirol,^' 
There  wuh  '  lini.nie  .Aunie  '   with  "A  Joi  Lct 

list  nn<l  Feather" 
"I   Don't    Tliinl;   Much  of  You."    "W»  Were 

Bo.vs  nnd  Girls  Together.  " 
"Do  They  Think  of  Me  at  Home"    "I'll  Be 

Krei-  an.l   Kasy  SUIl," 
"OiTe   fs  Back   Our  Old  Commander"  with 

"The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill." 

"Wien  This  Cniel  War  Is  Orer"  "Ne  Irish 

Ne'-I  App'y," 
"For    F.verytlilng    is   Loreiy    and    the  Goo?.- 

H«ng»  High." 
"The  Yvnij  (ill  from  Xew  Jersey."  "Oh  Wn 

Tiv  1  r,  ■  My  Rilde?" 
•  t  ■  "  r   -i  f.ie  Stilly  Night"  "We'll  All  Tii. 

K >.=  Him  for  His  Mother^'  "He'- 
V'.'iit'.;  tiaraholler." 
11  i.'  liX'i  u>  I'lsrtit  >l!t  SIgel"  and  "De  B',  - 
l^srr  Kler." 
ilunke.v   Buy  1*  Yankee  Doodle"  "When  t  i 
Cannon  I,oudly  Roar," 
"We  Are  Coniliis,  Father  Abraham,  Six  Hu- 
dred  Thoii.oand  .More."  ' 


■  JfiiWiiiili. 


/v 


I  Was  Hard  up"  with 
Shoemaker' '    '  'Or  Any 


"In  tile  D.iys  Wljen 

"My  Mary  Ann, 
"My  Johnnie  Was 

Other  M.m." 
'T%e  Captsln  with  Hie  Whlak«r«"  and  "Annie 

of  the  Vale  " 
Along  wltti  "Old  Bo*  Ridley"  "A  Biding  on  a 

Kail.'" 


'Going  Round 
"I'm  a  Bache:  - 
'  "What  Are  the 
Does  You  I 


••Rock  -Me  to  Sleep  Mother" 
Horn" 

•  I  Am  .Not  Myself  at  AH." 

Forlorn.' 
".Mother  is  the  Battle  Over, 

Men  About," 
••How  Are  You  Horace  Greeley^' 

Mother  Know  Yiju're  Out?" 

"We  Won't  Go  Home  Till  Morning  "  with  "The 

Bold  Priv.ite'^r."' 
"Annie  Lisle"  and  "Zonare  JoSinny"  "Riding 

in  a  Kii'r.>:ii  Keer." 
■  We  Arr  .         .  ^   -er  Marr"  with  the  "Folks 

Tl, 

"Wc  A  Along"  with  "The  Four- 

an.l  .■  .i.s." 

"On  the  ui.ier  Side  of  Jordan"   "Don't  Fly 

Your  Kite  Too  HlaTh." 
"Jenuy's  Coiulng  O^er  the  Green"  to  "Itoot  Hog 

or  Die." 

■'Our  Cujoirs  Stairj  Banner"   "The  Flag  <.r 

•  W.ielilngton" 
.Shall  flout  vlctori"uf  o'er  tie  land  from  Main., 
to  Oregon. 

According  to  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Baker  of 
North  Weare,  N.  H.,  to  whom  also  we 
are  indebted  for  verses  taken  from  a 
sheet  copy  in  his  po.ssesslon,  there  i^  a 
chorus: 

old  songs!  Ne«-  song:  Ev'ry  kind  of  Pong. 

I  U'^td  them  d.->wn  as  I  read  tUeia  along. 

The  Grand  Old  Names. 

Surely  there  are  some  In  North  Read- 
ing who  would  not  have  the  name  of 
jj  the  town  changed  for  twice  JICOOO.  T\'o 
like  ^  those   grand   old   New  England 
names  that  are  significant.   A  town  was 
named   Haddam.    for   instance.    What  , 
more  natural,  what  more  appropriate  ' 
than  names  that  follow  in  the  course  1 
of  time.  North  Haddam,  East  Haddam,  j, 
South  Haddam.  West  Haddam,  Haddam 
Falls,  Haddam  Forks— anything,  every-  . 
thing  but  Haddamville  yes.  Southeast 
^  Haddam  or  Northwest  by  We.st  Had- 
'  dam  is  preferable. 


The  Song  of  70  Titles.  | 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
Referring  to  the  letter  of  "Mlkros"  ' 
In  your  today's  column,   I  ■would  say 
that  the  song  inquired  about  was  printed 
under  the  title  of  "The  Song  of  Seventy 
Different  Titles,"  and  began  as  follows:  | 

"As  you   walk   through   the   street  on  a 

fine  summer's  day. 
The  subjects  of  my  song  you  will  meet.  I 

dare  say! 

For  on  railings  and  on  fences,  wherever 

you  may  go. 
Ton  will  see  the  penny  ballads  sticking  up 
*        In  a  row —  t 
There  is  'Bonnie  Annie  Laurie,'  'Going  Out  I 
on  n  Spree.*  . 
With  -Old  Unrle  Snow,'  In  the  Cottage  bv  I 
the  Sea.'  '  . 

■If  Tour  Foot  Is  Pretty,  Show  It'  at  'Lan-  ! 

nlgan's  Ball,' 
•Oh,  Why  Did  She  Leave  Him' 
•On  the  Raging  Canawl  ?' " 

The  latter  couplet  may  not  be  placed 
correctly  but  Is  part  of  the  song.  If 
this  helps  Miltros  to  reconstruct  the  old 
song  am  glad  to  have  assisted  him. 

GEORGE  W.  COX. 

Boston,  Dee.  10. 


As  Mr.  Guppy  remarked:  "There  are 

chords  ."   "Mlkros"  struck  one  when 

he  asked  about  The  Song  of  Songs  j 
which  Is  not  Solomon's.  Many  answers  i, 
have  come  in  from  those  who  are  eager  • 
to  supply  the  missing  lines. 

Mr.  James  H.  Stark  of  Boston  ^^1^te.«:  i 
i  "In  the  Fifties  and  Sixties  penny  bal-  [ 
Mads  were  strung  along  the  iron  fencing 
in  front  of  the  King's  Chapel  and 
Granary  bursal  ground-s  on  Tremont 
street.  >T:iny  cf  them  wcr^  sung  i:i 
Billy  M<.  r;s'<;  minstrel  show."  Dr. 
William  Miliigan  cf  Cambridge  tells  of 
a  vendor  of  songs,  who  had  hie  stand 
in  Tremont  street  near  the  old  Tremont 
House,  with  his  wares  strung  up  along 
the  Iron  railing  in  front  of  the  old 
Granary  hurying  ground.  •'His  songs 
were  printed   on  separate  shee^  with 


A  Variant. 

?  how  variants  spring  up.  Another 

i^spondent  sends  this  version: 

ou  walk  through  the  town  on  a  «r.a 


nothing  but  the  words  of  the  song  and 
there  were  many  dlftereht  songs  which 
were  popular  and  some  of  them  were 
common  during  the  war."    "Senex"'  of 
Pramingham  found  some  of  the  lines 
tucked   away    "in   that  comer   of  my 
mind  marked  Refuse."    He  sends  them 
and  adds: 
•'  And,  Incidentally— why  heels:  Hav- 
|ing  recently  fallen  down  stairs,  I  cher- 
lls'i    a    res<-fntment   toward   them  and 
I  their  author.   Was  he  the  man  who  put 
1  buttons  on  the  rear  of  our  coats — or  de- 
[  dined  to  remove  them  when  we  turned 
lour  swords  into  reaping-liooks— and  the 
same  on  our  cults?" 

■U'e  thank  these  correspondents  and 
others  who  have  sent  missing  lines  In- 
l^ftuired  about ^bjr,J'Mikros.  "  Mr.  Stark  s  J  British  "amy 


For  "Historlcus." 

■«  the  World  Wags: 

The  trouble  with  "Historicus'  in  his 
criticism  of  the  editorial  upon  "Our 
Pirate  Patriots  of  a  Century  Ago"  is 
that  he  assumes  that  Wellington  never 
did  anjthing  but  fight  and  win  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  The  editorial  referred  to 
"Wellington's  veterans"  who  were  de- 
feated by  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  ;  it 
very  carefully  omitted  any  reference  to 
veterans  of  Waterloo.  Now  Wellington 
was  fighting  in  the  great  Peninsular 
campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal  from 
1S09  to  lili.  He  had  been  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley;  h.-  was  made  Marquis  of 
Wellington  lor  the  -^-ictory  at  Salamanca 
in  July.  and  Pakenham.  who  was 

killed  at  New  Orleans,  was  called  "the 
hero  of  Salamanca,"  and   was  one  of 
Wellington's    best    officers.  Lambert, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  after, 
Pakenham  fell,  was  also  a  Wellington; 
ofricer.    Schouler  In  his  United  States 
History   says   that   In    the   battle  "the 
soldiers  who  had  ser\ed  under  Welling-. 
toA  In  Spain  broke,  scattered  and  fled.  " 
The  commanders  are  said  to  have  had' 
upon    that   expedition    "the    flower  of, 
British  veterans."    The  simple  fact  is 
that  .<iOme  of  the  best  troops  who  served 
for  years   in   Spain   were   le<J  agaiii.'=ti 
.lackson  at  New  Orleans,  when  he  won 
that  victory  whinh  has  no  parallel  in  i's' 
disparity  of  losses,  2600  killed,  wounded' 
and  prisoners  on  one  side,  and  eight! 
killed  and    13   wounded   nn  the  other.; 
Wellington's  veterans  were  on  the  field) 
In  the  worst  defeat  ever  sustained  by  a} 


I    like    the    \    -r'oa-,        ,  ■ 

^  ..s-a..^     ...1  recognU 

<ng  In  them   many  noble,    generous  np. 

r.ght,   manly  nnalltloo;   but    I   am  nfraM 

they  are  too  fond  of  asklns  nuestlon.— 

too  Ignorant   or   unmindful  of   the  great 

art  of  eltUng  half  an  hour  in  the  company 

of  a   man   whom   you  know  Intimately 

without    saying    a    word    tn    him— to 

completely  clubabie. 


That  Song  of  Songs. 

.Some  have  wondered  at  the  oinniacenc. 
of  the  contributors  to  this  column.  itL 
is  Indeed  manellous.    The  memory  ©« 
I  this  one  or  that  one  is  equaliv  remark-l 

of   Titles,      or  "Medley  of  Penny  Bal- 
.  lads    a.s  "G.  A.  G."  calls  it.    Perhaps  a| 
I  dozen  contributors  have  written  froinl 
I  memory  four  or  five  verses.    "G    \  O" 
I  "'^^       ''^ar  Tony  Pastor 

i  sing  the  song  "at  the  Boston  -Museuni." 
IH".  too,  remembers  the  ballads  strung 
'  along  the  burying  ground  fence  on  Tre- 
mont street  between  King's  Chapel  «n^ 
the  old  Registry  of  Deeds  and  Probf.-. 
j  Court  building. 

I     Here  are  variants  given  by  "G.  A.  G 

"S^ouave  Johnn- 
.        .'^  a  Railroad  Keer" 

And      A    Whole    Hog   or    None"    for  < 

Union  Volunteer." 
For  "My  Johnnie  was  a  shoemake.  , 
<''■  A.  G.  substitutes  "My  Tommv  was  ai 
rmlter."  Both  professions  are  honorablef 
Instead  of  "Do  they  think  of  me  atl 
home,"  "I'll  be  free  and  easy  still"— a| 
line  to  rhyme  with  "The  sword  ofl 
Bunker    Hill,"    G.    A.    G.  remembers! 

While  walking  in  the  gloaming" 
"Every  .lack  shall  have  his  Jlll  ", 
"Hunky  Boy  Is  Yankee  Doodle  "  as  glvenl 
by  "Andy"  of  Rharon,  Vt.,  sounded  inl 
G.  A.  G.'s  ears  "Hunky  Boy"  and! 
"Yankee  Doodle."  It  appears  that  when  I 
the  singer  came  to  "The  sword  ofl 
Bunker  Hill"  the  flag  was  waved.  | 
Mr.  James  H.  .Stark  of  Boston  writes  I 
to  us  about  certain  Confederate  songs  I 
that  he  would  like  to  see  In  print.  "One I 
in  particular  J  have  in  mind.,  'The  I 
Southern  Wagon.'  As  I  remember,  the! 
first  verse  -was  as  follows:  I 

Come  all  ye  sons  of  freedom  and  Join  our  I 

Soothern  band; 
We  are  going  to  fight  the  Yankees  and 

drive   them   from   our  land. 
Our  wagon's  plenty  large  enough,  our  run- 
ning gear  Is  good, 
'TIs  Fluffed   with  cotton   round  the  sld-^ 

and   made  of  S'outnern  wood. 
Then  we  will  wait  for  the  wagon,  etc. 

Perhaps  this  dlty  may  be  found  in  an  i 
early  volume  of  Frank  Moore's  "Re- 1 
bellion  Record."    There  Is  curious  read- 
,  mg  in  those  volumes.  I 


Also  for  "Historicus." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  was  a  boy  of  14,  70  years  ago 
my  father  had  in  his  employ  in  hi-^ 
woollen  mills  an  Irishman  whose  name 
was  Patrick  Tyning.  T>-ning  claimed  to 
have  been  14  years  144  days  In  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  In  his  bearing  was  every 
inch  a  soldier.  I  have  often  heard  hirn 
describe  the  part  he  took  in  the  battles 
of  Waterloo  and  New  Orleans  and  many 
other  battles  while  serving  under  Wel- 
lington. At  New  Orleans  he  thought  he 
owed  his  escape  from  ■wounds  or  death 
to  his  position  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  cliaxging  column,  the  fire  of  the 
.Americans  being  directed  chiefly  at  the 
centre. 

Tj-ning  was  illiterate,  and  for  that 
reason  never  received  promotion.  He 
was  wounded  several  times  In  action. 

I  think  one  or  more  of  his  descendants 
are  now  living  In  New  Hampshire. 

This  Is  in  reply  to  Historicus  In  to- 
day's Herald.  W.  W.  HOLDEN. 

North  Brookfleld,  Dec.  11. 


Boston. 


F.  LAURISTON  BUI.LARD. 


Name  and  Occupation. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

j  Note  these  advertisements  in  our 
:  town  newspaper.  Could  names  be  mor. 
'  appropriate  to  the  business  of  those 
that  own  them?  RUSTYBUSS. 
The  names  are  "G  Forreste  Greene," 
;  landscape  gardener,  and  P.  Mandarlno 
1&  Co.,  fruit  store. — Ed. 

The  Last  Old  Timer, 
The*  "last    of    the    old    time  circus 
clowns   that   played   with,  the  famous 
Dan  Rice  show"  is  dead.    This  t!me 
his   name   was  Capt.   Joan  C.  C1^ 
He  left  the  ring  and  for  over  30  ye  . - 
was  in  the  express  business  at  Long 
Branch,   which  was  not  a  subject  for 
merriment.    Obituary  notices  are  usual- 
ly fragmentary  except  when  dull  per- 
sons, chairmen  of  committees,  promi- 
nent   citizens    who   give   sUrtllng  In- 
formation and  wise  counsel  but  do  not 
wish    their    names    to    be  mentioned, 
and  .<:ome  others  of  like  kldnev  die— 
for  even  they  cannot  live  forever.  Was 
Capt.    Clark    ever    a    "Shakespeai  ian 
I  clown-  ?    We  hope  not,  for  the  .Shakes- 
pearian clown  as  a  rule  was  stupider 
than   his   lellow.s.     As  an  Expressman 
did  he  disarm  by  an   Irresistible  quip 
j  or  side  splitting  wheeze  or  an  astound- 
I  taff  grimace  a  customer  complaining  of 
a  damaged  parcel,  fruit  extracted.  gU^> 
broken?    Did  he  deliver  a  package  w,tl> 
a  merry    "Here    we  are   agaln^  ?  Or 
i  outside  the  ring  was  he  a  serious  per-  ' 
Capt.   Clark  died  when  he   wa.«  i 
82  years  old.     Was  he  in  Dan  Rice's  ! 
Equestrian  Co.  of  i,H5S?    Miles  Elvira 
and  Estelle,  Herr  Beach  and  Mons.  Jji] 
Thome   were   there   with   others  now 
forgotien.     Did    not   Dan    Rice   die  at' 

JAinT    I'-inrh    (■■  ,.     ,.      , ,.    ...     ,.  ' 


.15  eariv  vears.  "l  ..;.ve  been  emleav- j 
jring  to  make  amends  for  my  earlier] 
ife  bv  trj-Ing  to  show  others  that  the] 
rn-ages  of  sin  is  death."  He  probably 
was  not  so  very  wicked.  Perhaps  he 
flattered  himself  in  his  old  age.  How 
does  the  song  go? 

wild  and  wicked  dogs  are  we, 

IJttle  Pops,  old  Brown  and  me. 

And  I'm  the  worst  i>f  all  the  throe. 
Yet  the  three  as  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying picture  were  harmless.  In 
story-books  the  clown  is  represented  as 
a  solemn,  reserved  person,  often  melan- 
choly ,  lugubrious.  Witness  the  story 
told  of  Grimaldi.  In  the  Sunday-school 
book  dear  to  our  youth,  the  clown  was 
the  first  to  be  converted  by  the  piou.s 
little  circus  rider— what  was  her  name? 
—cruelly  abused  by  the  superb  ringmas- 
ter. No  one  should  feel  remorse  for 
having  been  a  clown,  unless  his  jokes 
were  poor.  Then,  in  retirement.  h» 
might  weep  over  lost  opportunities. 


.      I    11  Uj  a  lad.T  making  I'- 
ihn  ij"il"is  in  his   "best  manmi,  n' 

took  tUe  kettle  rvom  the  fire,  and  placing  it3 
bottom  on  his  riglit  hand,  bore  it  with  cs- 
lended  arm  across  the  room  to  lil.";  fair  requl- 
sicmist.  who  Terj-  nearly  went  into  flto.  and 
some  of  the  lemalc  part  of  the  company 
fainted;  tber  expected  bis  hand  to  be  Ihor- 
ouslily  burned.  .Some  of  the  most  commoa 
things  are  wonderful  to  those  who  have  nerer 
«icen  tbem. 


A  Beautiful  Singer. 

"E.  S."  sends  to  The  Herald  a  clipping 
from  a  newspaper  in  his  village  with 
this  note:  "Hey,  ye  musical  critics  of 
the  metropolis,  how  pale  your  ineffec- 
tual fires  before  this  from  our  town  pa- 
per."  We  omit  the  singer's  name. 

••Miss   .    sings    deligthfully  and, 

■with  an  attractive  personality,  she  ought  i 
to  be  an  exceptionally  popular  song- 
stress. She  is  a  mezzo  soprano  rather  I 
than  a  contralto,  although  the  higher 
range  of  the  voice,  which  Is  Its  most 
beautiful  part,  ia  decidedly  contralto  in 
quality,  but  the  deep  chest  and  lower 
range  of  the  voice  is  too  breathy  for  h 
contralto.  Nevcrtheles.s  she  is  a  beauti- 
ful singer." 

Ella  Zoyara. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  glad  to  see  your  note  about 
Zoj-ara,  Ella  Zoyara.  the  playbills  called 
him.  for  I  remember  him  well,  although 
I  -was  young  at  the  time.    I  saw  him  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  in  1S60.    I  think  the 
Hanlons  were   in   the   same   company.  | 
His  real  name,  I  was  told  some  years 
afterwards  was  Omar  Klngsley.  He 
was  the  most  graceful  rider  I  ever  saw. 
and  dressed  as  a  woman  and  looking 
like  a  woman  some  of  his  feats  seemed 
the  more  wonderful.      I  think  James 
IKobinson  and  Joe  Pentland  were  also 
I  in  the  company.    There  were  five  Han- 
,!  Ions,  all  brothers.    William  was  not  with 

■  them  at  the  time.    He  had  been  hurt. 
The  company  was  called  Croke's  Royal 
'Amphitheatre.      a      title  afterwards 
1  changed  to  Nixon's  Troupe  of  Equestrl- 

■  ans           LUCIAN  B.  HENDERSON. 
Boston,  Dec.  14.   


Souchong. 

As  the  World  Wags;  ^ 

To   a   recent   correspondent  in  your 
column  ■n-ho  inquired  about  Souchong  i 
tea ;  ' 

The  term  Souchong  applied  originally  | 
to  an  innovation  in  the  curing  of  certain  j 
teas  produced  near  Shanghai.  These  | 
were  the  originals  of  the  black  teas ! 
which  for  the  past  50  years  have  been  | 
so  popular  in  England.  There  is  but; 
one  tea  plant:  consequently  all  vana-  , 
tions  in  teas  are  due  partially  to  dit- 
ferences  in  soil  and  climate,  but  chiefly  | 
to  the  processes  of  firing  or  curing,  j 
When  the  picked  leaf  is  allowed  to  ho  , 
in  a  pile  for  a  few  hours,  fermentation  | 
ensues,  and  fermentation  of  the  leaf 
before  firing  is  what  produces  the  dark,  j 
rich  liquor  of  biack  teas. 

Gradually  the  name  Souchong  was 
extended  to  include  other  fermented 
teas,  but  it  finally  gave  way  to  "Con- 
gou" as  a  generic  term. 

The  Congous  from  the  Ichang  district, 
near  Hankow,  or  a  Keemun  tea  of  tarry 
flavor  will  give  back  to  your  correspon- 
dent his  lost  Souchong.  These  are  such 
as  Englishmen  and  Russians  of  discrim- 
inating taste-and  not  a  few  in  our  o-wn 
conntrv-still  insist  upon  having,  while 
riie  massps  who  demand  music  and  vau- 
deville with  their  meal,'?,  are  irritating 
their  nerves  with  the  extreme  flavor  of 
the  much  advertised  product  of  Ceylon. 
"They  ncTer  taste  who  always  drinls." 

Boston,  Dec.  14. 


MRS.EEAC 


Congou 

"Congou:  It  is  an  interesting  word. 
Philologists  inform  us  it  is  adapted 
from  the  Chinese  "Kung-fu."  meaning 
work,  apparently  tea  on  which  work 
has  been  expended. 

Tea  thu.'!  named  was  sold  in  London 
with  Bohea  and  Green  tea  as  early  as 
1725  There  is  mention  of  It  in  "The 
School  for  Scandal";  "Congou  tea.  avad- 
avats  and  Indian  crackers."  Disraeli 
preferred  the  spelling  "Congo."  The  ex- 
cellent Pavy  in  his  "Food  and  Di- 
etetics" named  the  chief  varieties  of 
black  tea  in  an  upward  order  of  ex- 
cellence, Bohea,  Oolong.  Congou.  Cam- 

pol.  .  , 

Ecst  wo   grow   too  enthusiastic  and 
are  nervous   as   5   o'clock  approaches, 
impatient    for    tea    and    hot  buttered 
toast— with  a  little  jam  on  the  side— let 
us  remember  Dr.  Martin  Lister's  words. 
Speaking  of  life  In  Paris  at  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  he  said  of  tea  and 
i  coffee:  "I  rather  believe  that  they  are 
\  permitted  by  God's  providence  for  the 
'  lessening  the  number   of  mankind  by 
;  shortening    life    as    a    kind    of  silent 
I  plague." 

At  the  Tea  Table. 

We  know  that  coffee  and  chocolate 
xvere  not  in  Trance  at  the  private  houses 

,.ea   lor    ....    about  1666,  when  the  Abbe  de  Choisy 

Ein    altes    Gebet. !  noted  that  at  dessert  a  small  glass  or 
:olis  was  served:  "tea  was  just  be- 
inning  to  be  known."   It  was  probably 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

V  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  gave  a  concert 
•of  her  own  compositions  yesterday  ar- 
ternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  She  was  as- 
sisted by  Mme.  Karola  Frick,  soprano, 
land  the  Hoffmann  quartet,  ine  pro- 
igram  included  Prelude  and  Fugvie.  also 
ia  Valse-Fantaisie  for  the  Pia-no,  both  m 
(manuscript   and   played   tor   the  first 

time;    new    songs.    Em  alt 

Grossmuetterchen.      Der      Totenkranz. , 

Deine  Blumen;  these  songs  in  manu-   

script,    O    Sweet    Content,    the  not  \n  ^ng\^nd  nmch  heiov^  Uo  '  Te^^ 

Isles.  Separation.  Elle  et  Moi;  and  thel  ^.^^  universally  used  m  England  in 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  j^gg    Honest  Englishmen  complained  of 

For  some  years  Mrs.  Beach  has  beenl      .^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^jl^^  jo,.  tea  Instead  of 
living  In  Germany,  where  she  has  ap-|   ^  bottles  after  dinner,    a  base 

peared  as  composer  and  pianist  In  sev-,  ^,^^.^,.^1,^  j^ajan  practice."  In  England 
eral  cities  and  with  marked  success  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  i„  the  ,eaf  for  t6  and 
Her  concert  yesterday  was  the  ftrst  that  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^    ■[„  France  it  cost 

she  has  given  since  her  ffur"/"  .about  $15  a  pound  until  1700,  an<J  after 

I  ton    The  years  pass  quickly.   It  is  hara  ^^^^  j^^^j  ^^.^  brought  nearly  140  a 

!  to  realize  that  her  "Gaelic"  symphony 

I  was  produced  here  at  a  Symphony  con-  ^  ^^^^^  brilliajit  scene  between  Mrs. 
icert  in  1896;  her  piano  concerto  In  WW,  ^fi^^j^ont  and  Mirabel  where  each 
'her  Mass,  at  a  Handel  and  Hay  to  con-  ^^^^^^^^  conditions  before  marriage,  Mrs. 

cert,  as  far  back  as  If  2;  that  her  fi^^t  .^lin^^^^o^t  demands  that  she  should  be 
(appearance  as  a  pianist       P"W.=  empress  of  her  tea  table,  "which 

"in  1883.  when  she  was  16  years,  old.  Her,^^^  ^^^^  presume  to  approach 

life  has  been  productive.  hftsi  Without  first  asking  leave."  Mirabel  sub- 

Her    talent    as    a    song  ^"f '    "^^  n,its     "with   proviso,   that   you  exceed 
been  recognized  by  the  general  PUW^<=        .^^  province;  but  restrain  your- 

and  by  leading  singers      Her    latest  ^^^^^^        drinks,  as 

songs    are    therefore    ^he     more     ai  ^^ocolate  and  coffee :  as  likewise  to  I 

appointing.      Perhaps      the  plest.  authorized  tea  table  talk- i 

"Grossmuetterchen,"  in  folk-son^  voin,^  mending  of  fashions,  spoiling 

is  really  the  most  significant  J;f,^,  ^'J  reputations,  railing  at  absent  friends, 
tempt  to  obtain  ^,  'V«<^'^„^^^',„^P" '^^Ji  Tnd  forth."  He  banished  all  "for- 
"Ein   altes   Gebet"   is  =^^'ai^y  Hgn  forces,  all  auxiliaries  to  the  tea- 

1  nor  is  the  prayer  conspicuously  naive  ^^^^^^  brandy,  all  anise  seed 

or  devout.  ,„*„,~=fir,  J  .  iniiamon,  ciron  and  Barbadoes  waters. 

The  new  Piano  pieces  have  Interesting ^^^^^^^^        ^.^^^  ^^^^^         the  most  noble 

moments,    especially   the   P^f^°%jfg'J^3piHt  of  clary-but  for  cowslip  wine. 
Fugue,  although  m  the  ^'^.^'""^^t^T^^joppv  water,  and  all  dormitives,  those 
is  the  reminder  of  Rachmaninoff  and  i'^.P^'PP:    .,   ..^.^         ,.-as  wine  with  honey 
the  Frlgue  there  is  the  suggestion  oT  I  aUo^  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

Cesar  Franck  and  the  Wagner  of    D^e  and^P  c  ^^^..^  in  1700.    In  1755 

Melstersinger."  But  there  are  deag  vv  or  servants  in  London  insisted  on  tea 
and  workmanship  in  .t.^'s  composition  "YcVa'^^,.  the  parade  of  qual- 

In  the  Valse-Fantaisie  there  is  Httia  twice  a  u  . 
Relationship  between  the  desultory  introj  itl  • 
ductlon  and  the  waltz,  nor  is  the  lattert 
portion  free  from  trivialities  and  desertj 


,,e  weeks  I  iicn  i'rana;,,  caT^ipUe 
^>•^ter  and  sugar  were  .added,  and  the 
...hole  parsed  through  brown  paper 
I  Prudish  ladies  made  a  show  "O*  ac 
repting  liqueurs.  Mme.  de  Thianges. 
having  renounced  the  joys  of  this  world, 
ah  billing  from  rouge,  -ncealing  her 
neck  and  breast,  sat  one  ^  ^^R;^' 

'  next  Mme.  de  Sevlgne.    A  lacKy  offered 
!   er  a  gTas.,  of  liqueur.    She  said  to  her 
Hgbbor:  "Madame,  the  fellow  does  not 
"    now  that  I  am  very  pious."  There  is  a 
long    list    of    liqueurs   then        ,  or. 
I  Among  them  is  "parfalt  amour."  invent- 
ed by  one  Solminl  at  his  liqueur  estab- 
jlishment  of  Lorraine. 

It    may  be   remembered   that  Miss 
Maggie  Teyto  sang  here  not  long  ago 
the  fine  old  song,  "Drink  to  Mo  Only 
with. Thine   Eyes:"    that   Ben  Jonson 
lifted  from  the  Greek.    Surprise  was 
expressed  at  the  time  that  Miss  Toyte 
chose  a  man's  song.  Her  father  might 
have  approved  her  choice,  for  he  kept 
an  inn,  and  as  long  as  the  c"P  ^as  o, 
dered  he  probably  was  not  ^  's^y  »out 
the  precise  nature  of  the  Pl«<lS«' 
a  landlord  he  would  insist  on  the  alter 
atton  of  the  lines: 

Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup. 
And  I'll  not  look  for  wins. 
A   correspondent   remarking   on  tne 
absurdity  of  women  singing  songs  that 
are  significant  only  vhen  sung  by  a 
man,  believes  that  for  all  male  songs 
there  should  be  a  female  counterpart 
and  vice  versa.   "To  .--e-^-^te  and  re-sex 
all  the  songs  of  this  and  other  lan 
guages-a  beautiful  Uiought,  a  monu- 
mentJ  task'.     Suddenly   I  ^^It  that  I 
could  do  it.  so  I  seized  a  pen  and  be- 
gan.  Here  is  my  first  effort; 

DRINK  TO  ME  ONI-T. 
(Female). 
Blink  at  me  only  with  thine  eye» 
And  1  -will  wink  with  mine. 
I       Bring  me  a  glass  of  foaming  beer, 
i  Nix  on  the  price  of  wine. 

A  thirst  BOW  from  my  soul  dotb  rise. 
1         O  take  me  out  to  dine: 
!      Onions  and  cheese  will  dp  for  me.- 
What  will  It  be  tor  thine.' 

T  met  thee  late  on  Trcmont  street—, 
I'd  waited  long  for  thee- 

Yon  smoked  a  cheap  cigar,  my  friend. 
Or  so  It  seemed  to  me.  ,,.„„j^. 

And  when  on  mo  .mu  once  did  bieathe, 
It  all  came  back  to  me— 

Onions  and  cheese  and  foaming  beer- 
All  I  could  say  was.  "Gee. 
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For  Noble  Dames. 


stretches.  ,     ,  j  k, 

Mrs  Beach  was  warmly  applauded  03 
a  very  friendly  audience.  And  ther. 
v.ere  flowers  in  profusion. 


Miramcl  did  not  wish  his  wife  to  take 
any  form  of  alcohol  at  tea;  but  peerless 
i  Eustacia  and  Gwendoline  In  formal  par- 
lors do  not  hesitate  to  ask  their  guests 
t  if  they  will  have  a  dash  of  rum  in  theirs. 
'  ^\■hat  was  offered  ladies  of  France  be- 
1  fore  tea  became  common?  Two  liqu?urs, 
!  populoand  rossolis.   The  first  wa»  thus 
i  compounded:     Spirit  of    wine,  sugar, 
'  .  loves   peppers,  aniseed,  coriander,  am- 
ber  and  mu.'^k.   RosgoHs.was  mads  from 
'■  ^■nua.X  parts  of  crushed  aniseed,  fennel, 
<  I'  l    noriandcr,  caraway.    This  mixture 
,  >  n  in  a  tiKhtly-sealc-l   ves"l  for 


'If  you  decide,"  writes  our  corres- 
pondent, "that  this  is  my  true  Ufework. 
I  will  give  up  all  else  and  devote  my- 
self to  the  beautiful  task  of  doubhng 
the  value  of  sentimental  songs.  ' 

Gratitude. 

VTe  are  indebted  to  "F.  L.  G."  of 
Canton  for  the  verses  of  the  ""Song  of 
Songs."  She  knew  it  about  1S63.  The . 
title  of  h«r  copy  Is  "Tony  Pastor's  Com  - 1 
bination  Song'  or  a  'Bundle  of  Penny  I 
Ballads.'  "  this  song  was  published  by 
Oliver  Ditson  and  entered  according  to 
act  of  Congress  in  3863.  We  are  In- 
debted to  "R.  C.  C."  of  Newburyport. 
He  remembers  the  song  as  sung  by 
Billv  Morris  of  Morrts  Bros.  Minstrels 
at  their  opera  house  on  'Washington 
street  nearly  opposite  Water  street.  In 
the  winter  of  1863-64.  We  are  also  in- 
debted to  "J.  D  B."  of  Cambridge  and 
Mr  E   L.  Pendexter  of  Denmark.  Me. 

jirs.  Henry  E.  Knowlton  of  Mansfield, 
rt.  writes  "that  the  "Pong  of  Seventy 
Titles''  Is  not  the  "Song  of  Songs," 
though  the  former  was  sung  to  the  air 
of  tlie  latter.  "I  have  a  copy  of  the 
former  printed  on  a  large  sheet  with 
other  .'•ongs  jung  at  an  early  4th  of 
July  celebration  on  Boston  Cotnmon." 

Backward,  Turn  Backward. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  these  ballads,  just  as  Mr.  Stark 
describes,  strung  along  the  windows  of 
news  and  periodical  stores  In  Toronto, 
Canada,  many  Umes  during  the  Civil 
War  and  that  "Song  of  All  Songs' 
T  heard  sung  by  a  cloivn  In  a  circus 
in  1SC4  or  '65  in  Toronto.  The  negro 
niinxtreV.-.  too.  used  to  sing  them.  Mr. 
•^tark  and  most  Bo.stonlans  refer  to 
Morris  Bros..  Pell  and  Tro-vbfidgc.  as 
if  they  were  the  only  exponents  of  the 
l3urnt  cork  art  worth  remembering.  But 
in  1863  La  Rue  and  Benedict's  Minstrels. 
Skiff  and  Gaylord's  and  half  a  dozen 
i  other  blackface  companies  did  thriving 
business  all  over  th»  United  States  and 
,  Canada.  They  sang  all  the  war  so^s: 
'  ••Dear  Mother.  I've  Ccrac  Home  to  Dre 

-Who  Will  care  for  Mother  Now.  "The 
1  Faded  Coat  of  Blue."  "Just  Before  the 
Battle    Mother."  "When  Johnnie  Comes 
Marching  Home  Again"  and  the  Stephen 
I  Foster    and    other    plantation  ditties 
which  have  gone  the  whole  world  round. 
1  The  circus  songs  arc  heard  no  more- 
!  l,ow  can  they  be  heard  in  these  modern 
Miuge  three-ring  aftalrsT-but  how  w-ell  I 
remember  "Sarah's  Young  Man,  'The 
Fellow  That  Looks  Like  Me"  and  Tht 
Charming  Young  Widow  I  Met  on  the 
Train'"    Cool   Burgess's    "Sally  Come 
Up  "   "Coming  through  the  Rye"  and 
"Nicodemus  Johnson"  as  song-and-danc< 
work  can  never  fade  from  the  minds 
of  old  timers.   The  late  George  Shepard 
In  his  annual  minstrel  show  m  Union 
Hall  used  to  resurrect  these  songs  to 
the  delight  of  all  his  local  friends  and 
patrons.    In  Buffalo.  Rochester  Detroit 
and  Toronto  the  war  songs  often  had 
allusion  to  the  "bounty  jumpers  with 
which  the  Canadian  border  was  "{tested 
during  the  later  years  of  the  Civil  -5%  ar. 


The  Fenian  raid  of  1SC6.  and  the  border 
agitation  incident  to  that  entire  move- 
ment which  lasted  until  1870.  added  sev- 
eral songs  to  the.se  old  ballads.  The 
minstrels  did  far  more  than  any  other 
agency  to  spread  these  songs  and  it 
.seems  to  me  that  as  a  lad  I  saw  every  I 
minstrel  show  that  visited  Toronto  in 
five  of  the  most  Impressionable  years  of 
a  boy's  life.  WILLIAM  B.  -WTtlGHT. 
Boston. 

Lucky  Mr.  Wrlghtl   In  our  village  on 
th"  Connecticut  river  God-fearing  par- 
ents did  not  allow  their  brood  to  go  • 
to  minstrel  shows  in  the  Town  Hall,  i 
Even  the  street  parade  with  the  wash 
leather  faces  of  the  minstrels  and  the  ' 
bUirting,  thumping  band  was  thought 
to  be  immoral.    Some  wondered  at  the 
willingness  of  the  Selectmen  to  grant 
a  license  for  the  hall.    As  for  some  of 
the  old  Civil  War  songs,  let  us  quote 
from  Artemus  Ward's  letter  written  In 
Boston  to  his  wife:  "I  send  to  Amelia 
Ann,  our  oldest  dawte'r.  sum  new  music, 
viz:  'I  am  lonely  sints  My  Mother-in- 
law  Died';  'Dear  Mother,  What  tho'  the 
Hand  That  Spanked  Me  in  My  Child- 
hood's  Hour  Is  Withered   Now?"  etc. 
These   song   writers  by   the   way,  air 
(loin   tho   Mother   Blsiness   rather  too 
muchly."      Artemus'S    romance  "The 
Conscript"  was  built  on  titles  of  songs 
then    popular.     Here    is   a  sentence: 
"Mabel  fainted  in  two  places.    It  was 
worse  than  Brothers  Fainting  at  the 
Door." 


In  Ceylon. 

And  now  a  word  about  Ceylon  tea. 
As  early  as  1805  Capt.  Robert  Perclval  in 
his  description  of  Ceylon  stated  that  the 
1ea  plant  had  been  discovered  native 
in  the  forests  of  that  island.    "It  growr? 
spontaneously  in  tho  neighborhood  or 
Trincomalee  and  otlier  northern  parts 
of  Ceylon.    •    •    »    I  have  In  my  pos- 
session a  letter  from  an  officer  in  the 
80th  regiment  In  which  he  states  that 
ha  had  found  the  real  tea  plant  In  the 
woods  of  Ceylon  of  a  quality  equal  to 
any  that  ever  grew  In  China."  Harvard 
in  his  narrative  (1823)  was  more  cau- 
tious   "Several  respectable  Dutch  gen- 
tlemen have  assured  me  that  the  tea 
plant  grows  in  some  part  of  the  island." 
De  Quincev  in  his  rhapsody  over  Ceylon  : 
-with  his  vision  of  Kandy  and  pea-  ^ 
co''k's  feathers,  Whyte  elephants,  Moor-  | 
i.oh  eunuchs,  cymbaLs  dulcimers  "and 
all  kinds  of  nui:5ic,  tornicnters  and  exe- 
cutioners." praised  the  inalzc.  potato, 
turnip,  sugar,  coffee,  cinnamon,  pepper, 
indigo,    silkworms   of  tho  island,  and 
said-  "Tea  will  soon  be  cultivated  more 
hopefullv  than  in  Assam."    This  rhap- 
sody was  published  In  1843.    "WTien  was 
Ceylon  tea  first  sold  In  Boston? 

PERFORMANCE  FOR  THE 

GERMANRELIEF  FUND 

"Die   Journalistem"    Preaented  at 
Jordan  Hall  by  Deutscher  Verein. 

\  capital  performance  of  Gustav 
Freytag's  familiar  and  popular  comedy, 
••Die  Journalisten."  was  given  last 
evening  at  Jordan  Hall  by  the  Deut- 
scher Verein  of  Harvard  University. 
The  performance  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  German  relief  fund.    There  was 

0  verv  large  audience.    The  cast: 

"Z,  „..„;   C.    L.  Sohrader 

:.:  .Alice  Davis,  Radcllffe  '15 
|Ademe'ld'Runeck...Jean  Key,  RadcUffe  ;15 

I  Irofes"  or-  Oldeniort.'.-.-.-.-.-.F.-  S-' Cawley^30 

|S?u^^He.ning3  W.;  KnauUi  ;i| 

Immenberg-. v.  P-  W.  WhittleBey 

Schmock  i"«'Kti',  ^ 

pipnenbrink  =•  =>•  Otis.  It.  ^^ 

fotte  -  .Harriet  J.  Kite,  Kadcliffe  '16 

w»rtha"   Carol  Smith,  RadcUfTe  '17, 

Klelnmlihe!  F.  Henderson  '18, 

 Felix    Knauth  'ISi 

JustlzVatSchwarz  F.  Bocher  '18  ; 

Eine    fi-ende  Taenzerln 

-  Elsie  Kraft,  Radcliffe  '16  1 

,-„,.h   L.   C.   Elterich  '17 

Karl  A.  B.  Warren  'll 

Kin  Kellner  R.   M.   Lovett  'II 

Deputation  der  Buer.erschaft    ^^^^^^  ^ 

1  Amy  Lowell  and  Josephine 

Preston  Peabody  Recite 


Last  evening,  in  Steinert  Hall,  Amy 
Lowell  and  Josephine  Preston  Peabody 
re3.d  from  their  poems,  in  aid  of  the 
Belgians.  As  these  two  poets  have 
much  in  common  with  the  members 
of  the  modern  Belgian  school  of  poetry 
it  was  fitting  ihat  they  should  give 
their  services  for  this  Roble  cause. 

The    reading   was    a   study   in  con- 
trasts.       Miss      Lowell       read  a 
i  number    of   her    vivid    word  pictures, 
j  little   fragments  ,o:   sense  conceptions 
'filled  with  color;  among  them  the  w-el! 
known    "Coal-picker."     She  concluded 
her  share  of  tho  evening's  reading  with 
"The  Bombardment,"  a  powerful  poem 
in  vers  llbre.   and   gave  force  to  the 
lines   by    having   a   bass    drum,  con- 
cealed  from   the   audience,   struck  ai 
intervals,    to    lend    the   effect   of  the 
firing  of  cannon. 

Josephine  Preston  Peabody  read  from 
her  lyrics,  brief  poems  of  longing, 
of  contentment,  of  mother  love.  These 
were  a  toll  to  the  intense  lmager>' 
of  Miss  Lowell's  verses.  She  also  read 
"The    Har\-c."t    ^toon."    i-crnl'v  pub- 


-   iia  to  Kh,  uur 

-■^    and  myrrh.' 
am*  to  n  cJone,  with 
Piano,  rla>-lns  selec- 

■'lopir,  Tsi-halkowsky 


1>*C  I  ^(  (^'"^ 
niphony  Orchestra's  Playing 
of  Schoenberg  Pieces  Re- 
ceived with  Dignity. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  eighth  Public  Rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  Karl 
Muck  conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  Miss 
Florence  Hlnkle,  soprano,  was  ^  the 
soloist.     The  program  was  as  follows ; 

V  '  II,   Wftgnor 

 Mozart 

: chestra : 
-   The  Past.  iThe  Changing 
CUorU,  i'ctliii.  lt.  The  Obbllgato  Beclta- 

 Sehoejberg 

First  time  In  Boston. 
".4Te  Muria"  from  "The  Cross  of  KIre 

Brtioh 

SjmphoD.T  in  O  (The  Surprise)  Ha.vdn 

Bill  Nye  said,  many  years  ago,  that  the 
music  of  Warner  was  better  than  It 
sounded.  Arnold  Schoenberg  says  to- 
day that  liis  own  music  Is  better  than 
It  sounds. 

The  plece-s  played  yesterday  are  ex- 
traordinary. It  Is  easy  to  say  that  the 
composer  is  a  maniac  or  a  poseur. 
Neither  statement  would  be  accurate. 
Those  who  have  read  his  treatise  on 
harmony  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  un- 
usual knowledge,  force,  originality. 
Those  who  heard  his  quartet  last  sea- 
son know  that  he  can  write  music  of 
uncommon  beauty  and  towering  imag- 
ination in  a  more  familiar  form. 

It  would  also  be  easy  to   say  that 
when  Strauss's  "Til  Eulenspiegel"  was 
first  performed  In  Boston,  the  majority 
In    the    audience    thought    the  music 
I  chaotic.  Incomprehensible  and  the  com- 
I  poser  mad.    Today,  In  comparison  with 
j  Schoenherg's    pieces,     this  symphonic 
poem  is  as  clear  as  music  by  Haydn. 
I  Remember,    too,    that   when  Debussy's 
1  "Nocturnes''  were  played  twice  in  suc- 
,'  cession  at  Chlckering  Hall  they  were 
'  thought  to  be  incomprehensible. 
I    These  in.-stances  will  not  answer  the 
rli lectors  to  Schoenberg.    What  is  to  be 
'  of  his  five  pieces?  Personal  Impres- 
is  are  interesting  chiefly  to  the  per- 
1  Impressed.    No  two  persons  hear 
-ic  in  the  same  way.    I  could  make 
e  out  of  the  first  and  the  fifth  pieces. 
•  re  are  fine  moments  in  "The  Past" 
I  "The  Changing  Chord';  beautiful 
-^estions  of  mood;  strangely  beautl- 
eftecis  of  color.    Nor  is  the  fourth 
e  wholly  inexplicable.    To  argue  for 
against  this  music,  which  might  be 
"  another  planet,   after  even  several 
fings,  would  be  presumptuous  and 
'  i.sh.    It  took  many  Bostonians,  well 
uainted  with  orchestral  and  chamber 
l  o.-apositlons,  a  long  time  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  idiom  of  Cesar, 
Franck,  and  later  with  that  of  Debussy. 
These  composers,  however,  are  not  so 
fundamentally  radical,   anarchistic,  as 
>'  '■■oenberg. 

honias   Hardy  in   that  noble  prose 
•.  the  description  of  Egdon  Heath, 
1-^;  s  If  the  exclusive  reign  of  orthodox 
beauty  is  not  approaching  its  last  quar-  ; 
tcr.  "The  new  vale  of  Temple  may  be 
a  gaunt  waste  in  Thule:  human  souls 
may    find    themselves    in    closer  and 
closer    harmony    with    external  things 
wearing  a  somberness  distasteful  to  our 
race  when  it  was  young.  •  •  •  The  time 
ms  near.  If  it  has  not  actually  ar- 
1.  when  the  mournful  sublimity  of 
■  lOO)-,  a  sea,  or  a  mountain,  will  be 
'  f  nature_  t)iat   Is  absolutely  con- 
•;nt    with   the   moods   of   the  more 
king   among    mankind.     And  ulti- 
L'.y,  to  the  commonest  tourist  spots 
Iceland  may  become  what  the  vine- 
's   and    myrtle    gardens    of  South 
-ope  are  to  him  now,  and  Heidelberg 
Baden  be  passed  unheeded  as  he 
i  astens    from    the   Alps    to    the  sand 
d'jni»s  of  Scheveningen." 

■n  hen  Schoenberg's  Five  Pieces  were 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Ixindon. 
.!nd  in   Chicago,  there  were  scenes  of 
-.rn    disapproval.    Yesterday  the 
of   the   audience    was  highly 
!e  to  Boston.    There  was  smll- 
:i;cre  was  giggling  at  times,  there 
a'lplause.    Nobody  rose  to  remon- 
ite.       Nothing  was  thrown   at  Dr. 
;-.  and  the  orchestra.    There  was  no 
■urbatlon   of   Nature   to  show  that 
•h^enberg'B  pieces  were  playing:  the 
s>m  did  not  hasten  Its  descent ;  there 
was  no  earthquake  shock.    It  v.a?  as  it 
should  have  been  In  Boston. 

Miss  Florence  Hinkle  has  a  beautiful 
voice  which  she  uses  with  rare  skill. 
Thr'  Canzona  of  Cheruhlno.  sensuous 
.!;  its  suppressed  passion,  .»hould  be  sung 
by  a  darker  voice  to  gain  full  effect.  It 
served  yesterday  to  display  the.  art  of 
Ml.sf.  Hlnkle  in  sustained  and  flawless 
sons.  The  lyrical  mea."iurps  of  Bruek's 
"Ave  MarlaV  conventionally  suave, 
v.  ere  sung  with  nnciaggerated  emotion, 
ni  the  singer  g^ve^dramatlc  Import- 


of   a   iienunctorj-  and 
^.s  nature.    It  has  bren  saJdl 
:liat  Miss  Hinkle  Is  a  cool  Im-I 
PH-M.o  singer.    They  probably  mean  by 
thi-^    ihat   she    is   not   spasmodic  and 
li>>t„rual.    Seldom  at  Symphony  con- 
ceris  of  late  years  ha.s  there  been  such 
•a  (!.  iip-litful  display  of  pure  vocal  art  as 
that  o'  \i.storday.  ' 

Pr.  Murk  gave  an  eloquent  reading  of  | 
the  Faust  overture  in  which  there  are 
hinfs  at  the  ^\agner  to  come.  The  sym- 
phoii.v  of  Haydn,  admirably  pei-forrned. 
is  nor  nnionfr  his  most  Interesting.  j 


i    It  Is  possible  that  some  one  of  our| 
readers  saw  the  Virginia  Minstrels  in 
[Boston.    Their  songbook  \s  now  before 
us:    "Songs  of  the  Virginia  Minstrels: 
'a  correct  edition  of  the  oelebrated  Songs 
I  of  the  Virginia  Minstrel.s  originally  com- 
posed and  sung  by  them  at  their  Con- 
Ice  rts."    The  little  pamphlet  of  15  pages 
I  was  printed  b  v  William  White  and  H. 
P.  Lewis.  AlinoL  S  Building.  Spring  T.,anc, 
and   published   in  by   Charles  H. 

Keith,  67  Court  street. 


Ah.  Ui6  shows  that  once  we  sa,w:  The 
first  was  one  at  Wood  s  Minstrel  Hall, 
wbi.  h   was   oppos'.te   the   St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  in  Broadwa\  ,  as  we  remember,  in 
the  early  sixties.    "Cool"  While  was  one 
of  the  comiiany.     "Cool"   Burgess,  of 
later  date,   nas  justly  praised  by  Mr. 
I  Wright  In  this  column  ye.«tenla>-.  Why 
I  "Cool"  '         we  recollect  of  the  show  Ip 
I  a  female  imiiersonator  and  a  steamboat 
i  explosion  at  the  end  with  a  pair  of  blue 
:  trouser.s  sailing  skyward.    Later  In  the  I 
sixties  «e  used  to  hang  about  the  dooi- 
Of  Dan  Bryant's  minstrel  hall  In  Four- 
teenth  street   to    see   the    actors  who 
delighted  us  at  night.   What  a  company 
that  was:    Dan  Bryant,  Nelse  Seymour, 
Unsworth.    Eugene,    the  sweet-voiced 
tenor;  Dempster,  excellent  In  burlesque, 
as   In   "Lucrezla  Borgia."   with  Nelse 
Seymour  as  the  Duke;  Eph  Horn;  Hogan 
and  Hughes  in  "The  Grecian  Bend,"  and 
other.s  whose  names  were  long  ago  for- 
gotten.  .T.  K.  Emmet  wa.s  with  them  for 
a  few  week.s.    "Shoo  Fly"  was  sung  and 
danced  there  for  over  2!5  nights.  Happ\ 
nights! 


"Old  Dan"  Emmett. 

The  songs  are  thus  entitled;  ""rwilll 
Nebber  Do  to  Gib  It  up  So,  Mr.  Brown," 
"Old  Dan  Tucker,"  "Gwlne  Ober  de' 
Mountain,"  "Boatman's  Dance."  "My 
Old  Aunt  Sally,'  "The  Fine  Old  Colored 
Gentleman."  "O  Lawd.  Gals.  Gib  Me  a 
Chaw  Terbakker,"   "Miss  Lucy  Long'' 


The  boy  at  the  district  school  who 
could  not  spit  through  his  teeth  was 
scorned  by  his  plajfellows.  We  never 
could  accomplish  the  feat  and  we  were 
miserable.  Incessant  practice  was  of  no 
avail.  Possil)ly  dental  arrangement  had 
something  to  do  with  our  failure. 

Keadinpi  an  improving  book  yesterdav 
we  became  acquainted  with  Jf.  Boiitard, 
described  by  Tallemant  des  Reaux  as 
a  joyous  fellow  with  a  liuge  nose.  One 
day  he  entered  the  parloi'  of  the  Vicom- 


I  and  her   "Answer."    All   but  the  two 

(last  named  were  written  by  "Old  Dan  d'Auchy  and  harangued  the  com 

Emmlt."   This  "Emmit"  was  Daniel  De-  ^  quartei-  of  an  hour  on  differ 

catur  Emniett,  famous  as  the  author  of  spitting.    "He  found  there 


the  words  and  melody  of  "Dixie."  which, 
by  its  reckless  dash,  is  more  character- 1 
istic  of  America  than  the  old  English  I 
drinking  song  known  to  us  as  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner."  In  1843  Em-' 
mett  was  28  years  old.  "Old  Dan"  was 
then  a  term  of  affection  cr  familiarity,  i 
as  one  young  fellow  will  call  another | 
old  top"  cr  "old  sport."    In  1842,  or  in 


were  52.  and  he  made  a  denion.stration 
of  them  at  the  cost  of  the  Vicomtesse's 
footrug."  We  put  down  the  book  and 
were  again  at  district  school.  The  ac- 
complished Boutard  was,  of  cour.se,  able 
to  send  a  fine  spray  through  his  teeth. 


The  Happy  Ending. 

When    "Panthea"    was   produced  in 
1S43— for  the  date  of  "thi.«!  Important  event  '-'<'"<'°"  lovers   shared   a  flask  of 

Is  disputed-E;iimett.  who  had  been  a!P°'s°"  thoughtfully  provided  by  tho 
blacksmiUi,  fiddler,  printer  in  a  news- j  ""^^^  fancied  we  perceived  the 

paper  office,  flfer  in  the  United  States'  Ouida  hovering  over  the  pali-." 

Army-he  could  also  drum-tired  of  trav-|  &hiJbert  Theatre  the  heroine  goes 

elling  with  circus  bands  and  his  songs,  to  .Rt'ssia  with  the  thought  of  .Siberia, 
and  dances  inside  tents,  organized  a  ""'i''®  *-^erard  talk.s  of  belated  marriage 
string  quartet,  with  violin,  banjo,  tarn-         accompanymg  her.    W  as  this  "hap 


bourine  and  bones,  and  named  the  com 
pan.v  the  Virginia  Minstrels.  The  com- 
pany first  appeared  at  the  Chatham 
Theatre  in  New  York,  and  afterward 
visited  the  leading  cities.  The  members 
wore  white  trousers,  striped  calico 
shirts,  blue  calico  coats  with  prodigious 
swallow-tails.  The  company  went  to 
London  and  appeared  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  where  it  had  bad  luck. 


Foolish  Songa. 

The  songs  in  this  little  book  would 
seem  btupid  to  any  audience  today;  to 
an  audience  that  accepts  and  even  ap- 
plauds the  "lyrics"  In  contempoi-ai  y 
musical  comedies.  Perhaps  "Dan  Tuck- 
er" is  the  best.  Emmett  wrote  it  when 
he  was  1.5  or  16  years  old. 

I  come  to  Town  de  odder  night, 
1  hear  de  noise,  den  saw  de  light: 
De  Wati:hman  dey  was  ninuin'  roim'. 
Cryin'  old  Dan  Tucker'.'!  come  to  "Tow*. 

Git  out  de  way  frepeat^ 
<!it  out  Oe  way.  Ole  Dan  Tucker. 
You  is  too  late  to  come  to  supper. 
Tliey    are    foolish    songs,  wretched 
doggerel,  yet  they  delighted  thousands. 

Now.  where  in  Boston  did  the  A'lrginia 
ilinstrels  perform? 


Of  Higher  Grade. 

The  8ong.=  of  the  Ethiopian  Seienaders 
—Pell,  Hairington,  White,  Stanwood. 
Germon — published  in  1847,  were  of  a 
little  higher  order,  though  three  of  the 
Virginia  Minstrels'  were  included.  Doe> 
any  one  remember  "De  Color'd  Fancy 
Ball"? 

I  Oil  wh,it  enchauting  pleasure* 

On  de  lig  'i  B"rabastlc  toi> 
'I'o  dance  dc  Polka  measure. 

Or  thro*  de  waltz  to  go. 
Specially  wid  de  Wenns 

Dat  holds  .Totir  heart  in  thrall. 
What  Bweet  words  pass  between  u-* 
At  de  Color'd  Fancy  Ball! 
"Miss   .lulla   Tanner"    was    Sung  by 
Campbell's  Minstrels.    Tanner  of  course 

rhvmed     with     Susqneiiaiinah.  Ti.-n 

there  were  songs  of  Christy's  Minstre.-^  k„ 'it.v,.. 

published  In  the  forties,  with  portrait.^  phony  Hall  >  estt fday  afternoon  by  Mme 

of  Edwin  P.  Christy.  G.  N.  Christy  and  Elisabeth  van  Endert  of  Bei-lln  opera 


Mme.  Van  Endert  of  Berlin  and 
Three  Singers  from  Metro- 
politan Company  Heard. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

An  operatic  concert  was  given  in  Sym- 


T.  Vaughan  on  the  title  page.  George 
Christy's  real  name  was  Harrington, 
the  Harrington  mentioned  above. 
Charles  Christy  was  the  nephew  of  tlie 
celebrated  E.  P.  Christy,  who  jumped 
from  a  window  In  New  York  when 
temporarily  Insane  from  fear  lest  he 
might  lose  his  property. 


"Patting  Juba." 


houses  and  Mn-.e.  Raymonde  Delaunols, 
GJovannl  .Martinelli,  and  Leon  Rothier 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Verdi, 
ne  m'aime  plun."  from  "Don  Carlos." 
Mr.  Rothier;  Thomas.  Romanza  from 
".Misnon."  Mme.  Dela'inois:  aria  from 
"Der  Freisrhuclz,"  Mme.  van  Endert; 
Puccini.  Arioso  from  "Tosca,"  Mr.  Mar- 
K  correspondent  asks  us  the  origin  tinelli;  Thomas,  Duet  from  •;Mignon„" 
RicUard  Mme.  Delannois  and  Mr.  Rothier;  Wag- 
ner, Aria  from  "Tannhaeuser."  Mme. 
i  van  Endert;  Leoncavallo,  Canlo's  La- 
ment, Mr.  IMartlnelli;  Gounod.  Trio 
from  "Faust,"  Mme.  van  Endert, 
Messrs.  Martinelli  and  Rothier.  Gen- 
naro  Papi  v/as  the  accompanist. 

This  was  the  good  old-fashioned  coti- 
cert  dear  to  former  generations.  In 
those  concerts  the  soprano  sung 
"Robert  toi  que  j'aime'  which  was  on 
the  piano  of  our  mothers  and  maiden 
aunts  with  "Love  not.  ye  hapless  sons 
"of  clay,  "  words  by  the  Honorable  .Mrs. 
!  Norton.    Harrisijn  .Millard'.s    "W^iitn  -  • 


of  the  phrase  "patting  Juba." 
Hovev  did  not  disdain  to  introduce  it 
'  in  a  charming  poein.  We  do  not  know, 
unless  it  came  froin  Master  Juba,  who 
In  the  forties  was  an  admired  dancer 
ill  negro  minstrel  shows.  There  were 
matches  between  him  and  John  Dia- 
mond. Juba  was  a  Negro  named  Wil- 
liam Henrv  Lane.  He  went  to  England 
in  1S49  and  was  the  ra,ge.  His  head  was 
turned:  he  married  a  white  woman,  and 
died  at  an  earty  age  and  wretched. y. 


py  ending"  to  suit  ".American  taste'". 

F|RST  PRESENTATION  OF 
AMERICAN  COMPOSITIONS 

T«o  pieces  by  leading  American  com- 
posers had  their  first  performance  on 
any  stage  at  a  concert  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory;  Choral  Club  and 
Conservatory  orchestra  In  Jordan  Hall 
last  evening. 

One  was  ,\.rthur  Foote's  "The  Gate- 
way of  Ispahan,"  spe^nally  written  for 
the  Conservator?'  Choral  Club  upon 
words  b.v  .\rlo  Bates. 

The  other  was  Henry  Hadley's  cantata 
"The  Golden  Prince,''  based  on  words 
by  Oscar  Wilde.  Mr.  Hadley  wrote  the 
Btece  last  summer  and  submitted  it  for 
suggestions  to  George  W.  Chadwlck. 
director  of  t4ie  New  England  Conser^•a« 
|oKy,  who  requested  fhit  it  be  giveii 
,|W"first  presentation  at  the  Consen'a- 
!^#y.  Mr.  Hadley  readily  acceded. 
vrOther  number.s  on  the  program  were 
thepreludeto  "Lohengrin."  Wagner;  suite 
'for  orchestra,  op.  42,  SlacDowell;  aria 
from  "Herodiade,"  Massenet;  overture 
to  "Pliedre."'  Massenet,  Mr.  Chadwick 
conducted.  The  choral  club  was  assisted  '< 
by  F.  Morse  Wemple  of  the  faculty. 
Constance  Reese,  an  advanced  student. 
Bang  the  soprano  solos  in  "The  Golden 
Prince."  This  was  the  sixth  concert  of 
the  present  Conservatory  season. 


anci    t!ie    Wreckei       iiauyt  ii.  ;  >junk- 
step.       The  soprano     also  sang  from 
"Linda,"    "La    Sonnambula"    and  wa« 
wildly     cheered     when  she  entreated 
Ernani  to  fly  with  her.     Recalled  she 
sang  "Comin"  Thro'  the  Rye"  or  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."    Tho  bass  was  sepulchral 
in  the  Cardinal's  air  from  "La  Julve," 
or  Me\  crbeer'8  "Monk."     Sometirtics  he 
would  sing  "I'lTi  afloat"  In  English,  and 
the  singer  then  declared  that  he  was  "a 
bloat."     The   contralto    favored    "Don  | 
Fatale,"  "Ah,  mon  fils"  and  "II  Segreto  , 
per  esse  felice."    The  tenor  sang  from  : 
"Don    Pasquale,"    "L'EllsIr  d'   Amore,"  I 
"Marta."      There   was   the   trio   from  1 
"Attlla,"  which  Is  still  heard  from  some  j 
choir  lofts  with  sacred  words.  f 

Good    old   concerts  I     The  soprano, 
wlth6ut    regard    to    her    weight,  came 
tripping  lightly  on,_  one  substantial  grin 
and  kittenish,  Mme.  Sembrich  preserves 
the   tradition.     The    men   were  curled 
and   anointed,     with    wonderful  shirt 
fronts    and     Immaculate     kid  glo\r^ 
.\rtemus  Ward  once  went  to  a  com   •  i 
of   this    sort — was    it    in  Cleveland, 
i     and  heard  Miss  Patti  sing — "Suthin  or 
j     ruther  in  a  furrin  tung.    I  don't  know 
'     what  the  sentiments  was.    Fur  awt  I 
know  she  may  hav  bin  denduncin  n.y 
wax  Aggers  and  sagashus  wild  beests  of 
Pray,  &  I  don't  much  keer  ef  she  did. 
*    •    When  she  sung  Cumin  threw  the 
Rye,  and   spoke  of  that   Swayne  she 
deerly  luved  herself  indlvldooully,  I  didn't^ 
wish  I  was  that  air  Swayne.      No,  I 
guess   not.     Oh  certainly   not.  (Thl» 
is  Ironical)     •    •    •    As  fur  Brignoly, 
Ferrl  and  Junky,  they    air  dowtlesa 
grate,  but  I  think  slch  able  bodied  men 
wood   look   better  tillin   the   silc  than 
dressing  theirselves  up  in  black  close 
&  while  kid  gluvg     &  shoutln  in  a 
furrin  tung.     Mister  Junky  Is  a  noble 
lookln  ole  man,  &  orter  lead  armies  on 
to  Battel  instid  of  shoutln  in  a  furrin 
tung."  I 
The  people  liked  these  concerts  in  the 
Sixties;    they  like   them    today.  Each 
singer  yesterday  was  loudly  applauded; 
each  was  ready  with  an  aria  or  songj 
In  recognition.    Mme.  van  Endert,  who| 
sang  here  last  season  at  a  Symph'  i 
concert  and  at  one  of  the  Sunday  afi 
noon  concerts,  was  in  belter  condlti  . 
than   when   she   v.-as   last   here.  The 
agreeable  voice  was  under  firmer  con- 
trol.   Mr.  Martinelli,  who  hitherto  had 
;  sung  here  only  in  opera,  is  in  appear- 
I  ance,  in  carriage,  in  his  entrances  and 
;  exits  the  traditional  Italian  tenor,  sun 
I  of  himself,  and  sure  of  the  boisterous 
j  applause  that  inevitably  follows  a  di.- 
play  of  musical   passion  and  resonant 
high  notes.    He  puccined  and  lconca\aI- 
loed  It  In  the  approved  manner.  Mr 
Rothler's  voice  to  our  opera-goers  is 
well  known.    The  air  from  "Don  Car- 
los," which  he  sang  with  the  appro- 
priately varied  expression,  is  not  often 
heard  In  concert. 

Mme.  Delaunols  sang  here  for  the  first 
time.  Her  voice  has  a  rich  quality,  nor 
In  the  upper  register  do  the  tones  be- 
come pale  or  shrill.  It  is  an  emotional, 
appealing  voice,  that  at  once  arrests  the 
attention  of  the  hearer.  She  sang  Mig- 
non's  romance'  with  genuine  feeling,  and 
was  not  too  playful  in  the  song  of  the 
recall.  Let  us  hope  that  she  will  be! 
heard  again.  Voices  like  hers  are  not' 
common,  and  her  Ingenuous  bearing  is 
Ineratlating. 


Mr.  Lawrence  Oilman's  "Nature  In 
Music  and  Other  Studies  in  the  Ton. 
Poetry  of  Today"  is  published  by  Join. 
Lane  Company,  New  Y'ork.  Mr.  Gilman 
discusses  "Nature  in  Music,"  "Death 
and  the  Musicians,"  "Strauss  and  the 
Greeks,"  "The  Question  of  .  Opera  in 
English."  Montemezzi's  "L'Amore  dei 
Tre  Re,"  "The  Palace  of  Grieg,"  and 
Mr.  Loeffler,  "A  Musical  Cosmopolite." 

Mr.  Gllman's  matter  is  better  than  his 
style,  which  is  too  often  lush  and  forced. 
He  still  delights  in  unusual  words.  Thus 
In  his  eulogy  of  Mr.  Loeffler's  music  he 
speaks  of  the  ordinary  composer 
"avid  of  publicity";  the  general  aspect 
of  Mr.  Loeffler's  art  is  not  "eupeptic"; 
his  harmony  is  "Irrubrical."  Mr.  Oil- 
man alludes  to  the  "obliquities  of  nefast 
revolutionaries."  His  purple  phrases 
are  dangerously  near  hlfalutln.  He  re- 
calls the  test  to  which  the  western 
orator  was  once  submitted:  the  ability 
to  introduce  the  words  "eagle"  and 
"bugle"  in  one  sentence. 

Another  obstacle  to  enjoyment  in 
reading  this  book  is  iNIr.  Gllman's  incor- 
rigible habits  of  allusion  and  quotation 
De  Quincey  found  fault  with  Hazlltt  for 
hla  abuse  of  quotation;  what  would  he 
have  said  about  Mr.  Oilman'.'  Many 
pages  are  sprinkled  with  proper  names 
But  tliese  tricks  are  not  so  objection- 
able as  the  Gllmanian  preciosity.  The 
author  is  seen  .  hunting,  anxiously  for 
sonje  rare  adjective,  for  with  him  each 
noiin  must  be  qualified. 
John  Churton  Collins,  In  his  essay 
"The  Predecessors  of  Shakespeare,' 
described  the  phraseology  of  a  certain 
school  with  Swinburne,  the  critic,  at  the 
head.  This  phraseology  consists  mainly 
of  metaphors.  There  is  an  habitual  em- 
ployment of  hyperbole.  "They  have  no 
energ.y  in  reserve;  when  eloquence  is 
appropriate  It  has  already  palled.  When 
\X,  Is  necessary  to  be  Impressive  the 
force  of  impresslveness  Is  spent."  There 
IB  also   the  affectatjpn  of  novel  and 


striking  expressions.  ~  "It  was  said  of 
Augustus  that  he  avoided  as  a  a 
word  not  sanctioned  by  popular  usage. 
It   ■         he  said  of  these  writer 


ihat  ,.i>)pular  usage  saaciioij 


^.  ,11 


chief  aim  to  shun.  Thus  jll  Ruction 
t^ms  with  outlandish  woiciV  are- 
sometimes  coined  and  sorrtv  u-es  re- 
vived. Thus  every  eccentricity-  of  col- 
location and  combination  in  the  reper- 
tory of  vicious  rhetoric  is  assiduously 
cultivated  by  them." 

It  is  a  pity.  Mr.  Gllman  has  a  fine 
Sense  of  the  beautiful  in  music.  WheA 
he  is  willing  to  be  simple,  he  is  often 
shrewd  and  sane,  Sound  ale  is  better 
than  yeast  and  foam  and  bubbles.  A 
course  of  reading  in  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Robin- 
.son  Crusoe"  and  Cobbett's  "Advice  to 
Young  Men"  might  be  helpful  to  Mr. 
GUiman. 


i,  i<SiOn.^  Mcnsel 

ijf  ii,  iiopes  .soji.  .0  bf  well  enough  to 
resume  his.  musical  avocations.— Dally 
Telegraph  (London). 
The  critic  of  the  DaUy  Telegraph  -said. 
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The  Berliner  Tageblatt 
publishes  statistics  of  Ger- 
man theatres,  stating  that 
Notes  106  have  opened  this  season 
and  107  are  closed,  while  four  have  not 
yet  decided  what  to  do.  Eleven  Ger- 
man theatres  abroa^  are  closed.  Seven 
thousand  two  hundred  actors  are  un- 
employed, of  whom  3000  are  now  at  the 
front.  , 

Writers  in  t  le  newspapers  have  done 
full  justice  to  the  humor  which  the  late 
Miss  Fanny  Bi  ough— of  whose  death  we 
hear  with  sincere  regret— could  throw 
into  her  acting.  That,  however,  was 
not  the  secret  of  her  success.  Incom- 
parably more  important  was  her  mag- 
netism. She  could  control  a  Drury  Lane 
audience  from  stalls  to  gallery  with  a 
whisper  or  a  glance.  One  of  the  most 
lemarkable  illustrations  of  this  power 
was  given  in  her  performance  of  the 
!  part  of  the  aldermaij's  wife  in  Mr. 
r^haw's  caprice,  "Getting  Married,"  at 

tlie  Haymarket.    Her  rendering  of  the 
tiance-speech  towards  the  end  of  that 
play  was  one  of  tlie  most  striking  in- 
stances of  an  actress'  power  over  tlie 
public  within  the  recollection  of  present- 
day  playgoers.    With  closed  eyes,  and 
in  little  more  than  a  whisper,  slie  held 
the  audience  listening  fascinated  to  a 
long  transcendental  speech  of  whicli  it  I 
could  make  neither  head  nor  tail.    It  | 
was  a  wonderful  display  of  personality  | 
and  of  art.— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dec,  1, 

In  the  far  Antipodes  Mr.  Graham  ! 
Moffat,  the  author  of  "Bunty  Pulls  the  ! 
Strings,"  has  been  giving  an  interviewer  1 
particulars  as  to  the  financial  side  of 
that  play.  While  not  stating  how  much  i 
altogether  he  has  cleared  out  of  it.  the  [ 
Scot  mentions  that  its  li,»avi«t  5hc~-'| 
theatre  haul  for  a  w*ek  was  £2900,  j 
which  was  talcen  a;t- -Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A.  j 
Mr.  Moffat's  share  of  this  wa.s  £23:;;  and  | 
at  the  time  he  h£td  no  fewer  than  eight  | 
other  "Bunt5'"  ccimpanics  in  action.  It  ; 
Is  not  at  all  surp  rising  to  learn  that  our  I 
fr'end  from  Gla«goTr  has  a  very  fine  i 
motor  car  now  and  a  private  secre-  i 
tary. — Daily   Chif-onicle.  | 

The  news  that^  Mr.  Robert  Loraine  is  j 
among   the   wounded   will   be  received 
with  rather  special  sympathy.     In  its 
vague  way  the  public'Sfeels  that  for  an  , 
actor  who  turns  his  bacBtupon  the  easy 
triumphs  of  the  footlights^f^dgive  him- 
self to  the  dangers  of  war  "iSWatires,^  a  • 
fine  thing-     Mr,  Loraine,  however,  has  | 
already  proved  that  whe.n  he  has  to  de- 
cide between   the   front  and  the   foot-  ! 
lights  it  is  the  former  that  wins  him, 
for  he  left  the  stage  14  years  ago  to 
become  a  trooper  in  the  Boer  war.  We 
hope  he  will  recover  from  his  present 
wounds,  and  add  fresh  honors  to  those 
he  has  already  won  as  an  aviator.  And 
when  the  war  is  over  we  shall  all  hope 
to  see  him  resuming  the  more  peaceful 
avocations  of  the  actor.     His  Charles 
Surface  at  His  Majesty's  was  a  very  i 
admirable    piece  of  work. — Pall    Mall  1 
Gazette.  ,  | 

M.  Paderewski.  who  contributes  a ' 
eulogy  of  Belgium  to  "King  Albert's 
I  Book,"  has  often  devoted  his  talents  | 
to  the  cause  o£  Polish  nationality.  A 
few  years  ago  he  headed  a  movement  at 
Posen,  having  for  its  object  opposition 
to  the  Germanization  of  Prussian  Po- 
land, an  action  which  was  so  resented  by 
the  Prussian  government  that  a  project- 
ed performance  of  his  opera,  "Manru," 
in  Berlin  was  forbidden.  Paderewski's 
reply  to  Prussian  officialdom  w-as  to 
organize  a  concert  at  Lemberg,  at 
which  he  played,,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  which  he  presented  to  the 
Posen  Polish  committee.  Four  years 
ago  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
'  ictory  of  the  Poles,  under  King  Ja- 
gello,  over  the  Teutonic  Knights  of 
Grunwald.  He  it  was,  too,  who  pre- 
.sented  to  Poland  the  gigantic  equestrian 
statue  of  King  Jagello,  surrounded  by 
allegorical  figures  recalling  the  great 
rout  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Prussian  Junkers,  which  stands  in  the 
city  of  Cracow.  At  the  Chopin  centen- 
ary celebrations  at  Lemberg  in  1910,  Pad- 
erewski delivered  an  impassioned  im- 
peachment of  Prussian  militarism, 
which  he  likened  to  "deadly  waves  of 
poisoned  air  choking  the  pure  breath  of 
freedom."  And  with  prophetic  vision 
of  Belgium's  cruel  fate,  he  added, 
"  'Away  with  Poland!'  is  their  cry. 
■Long  live  culture!'  As  if  culture  could 
live  by  the  death  of  nations!"  —  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

I  am  asked  by  many  correspondents 
to  say  that  the  report  telegraphed  to 
London  from  Amsterdam  that  the  fa- 
mous conductor  Mengelberg  was  dead 
like  tho  report  of  Mark  Twain's 
r^'^ath.  "greatly  exaggerated."  As  a  fact, 
I  .Mengelberg  Is  now  rapidly  recovering 
.'rorii  the  results  of  the  fall  on  his  stair- 


that  solol  by  the  "incomparable  sisters," 
May  and  Beatrice  Harrison  (Nov.  2.5), 
were  "as  near  perfection  as  can  be  at- 
tained in  this  imperfect  world."  "Since 
Sarasate  was  wont  to  play  the  'Sym- 
phonic Espagnole'  no  one  lias  ap- 
proached his  playing  of  it  here  til!  Miss 
May  Harrison  came  forward  to  remind 
one"  of  his  consummate  mastery.  Here 
in  both  cases  fthe  sisters >  it  seems  to 
me  incredible  that  the  executant's  art 
can  go  further  than  theirs." 

But  this  critic  also  finds  that  Uttle 
Miss  Gold,  a  Welsh  girl  of  14  summers, 
is  already  "a  baby  Joachim  in  her  sense 
of  style  and  its  delftli,  the  ease  and 
grace"  of  her  bowing  .ind  tlif-  wonderful 
accuracv  her  tf cl'nic.''  A.'s  for  Mr. 
Frederick  Dtlius,  he  '-has  no  .'^iioerior 
in  the  art  ol  composition  or  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  personal  feeling  living 
to'lny."  "Xo  country  In  Europe  is  more 
deev'iv  emotional  than  Britain." 

Aibert  Saiiimons.  Elgar's  vio- 

lin concerto  at  a  London  Symphony 
Concert  Now  2.3.  was  hailed  by  the 
critics  as  one  of  the  finest  violinists 
now  before  t'le  nubli'-. 

.  Mr.  Robin  H.  Legaie  of  the  Daily  Tel- 
egraph (Nov.  24)  write.*:  ''The  first  let- 
ter I  opened  yesterda\  was  from  the 
once  eminent  violoncellist,  the  Chevalier 
Erne?t  de  Muni  k,  a  n;<tive  of  Brussels 
and  the  husband  of  J!!::e.  Caiiotta  Pat- 
ti.  the  si.ster  of  -Mine.  Adelina  Patti.  Mr. 
de  Munck  coninla ins  that  at  the  recent 
Brighton  Fe.^tivril  an  entiie  program 
was  devoted  to  the  music  of  Wagner,  a 
fact  he  consider.*  to  be  in  bad  taste  and 
to  shuw  unpatriotic  feeling  at  this  mo- 
ment, 'particularly  as  his  i  Wagner's' 
son  is  a  conspicuou.s  personage  in  our 
enemy's  ranks."  There.  I  fear,  I  dis- 
agree entirely.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  at  least  once 
already  that  musicians  have  no  quarrel, 
whatever  their  nationality,  with  the  I 
truly  great  musicians  of  the  dead  past. 
Those"  who  are  truly  great  are  'not  of 
an  age  but  for  all  time  and  for  all  na- 
tions that  have  ears  to  hear.  Really, 
Mr.  de  Munck,  it  does  not  make  for 
'patriotism'  for  an  Englishman.  Rus- 
sian, Belgian,  Frenchman,  Servian  or 
-lapanese  to  hear  .  inferior  music  com- 
posed by  one  of  his  own  countrymen, 
/nor  does  it  make  'him  any  less  a  pari 
Uriot  to  listen  to  music  that  belongs  to^ 
Ithe  wide  civilized  world,  even  if  its  com-: 
po.ser  did  happen  to  belong  to  an  alien 
enemy  nation!  Once  upon  a  time  we 
fouglit  both  France  and  Russia!  By  all 
manner  of  means  let  us  hear  all  the 
Allv  music  that  is  good,  but  let  uS: 
■hear  it  because  it  is  good,  not  necessar- 
ily because  it  belongs  to  the  Allies."  , 


blfau, 

defeat    ,i  .  ,        i  ,,     ,,  ,,  ,,  n, 

which  these  critical  moments  are  shown 
by  a  m.ere  handful  of  actor,*,  with  the 
minimum  of  speech  and  movement  and 
scenic  suggestion,  is  a  fine  lesson  in 
artistic  economy.  Nelson  (Mr.  Nicholas 
Haimen)  is  admirably  done,  and  his 
death  scene  (with  an  excellent  Capt. 
I  Hardy  in  Mr.  Frederick  IIoss)  moved 
I  even  men  among  the  audience  last  night 
'  to  tears.  A  good  Wellington,  too.  is 
Mr.  Murray  Carrington— with  a  nose 
perhaps  just  a  trifle  more  aquiline  than 
the  portraits  justify.  Mr.  Sydney  Val- 
entine is  a  remarkable  Napoleon,  not 
physically  qnife  the  historic  figure,  but 
physically  and  dramatically  as  near  as 
art  i-an  hope  to  get  to  reality. 

For  some  of  us.  however,  it  Is  when 
Mr.  Hardy  takes  a  breathing  space  from 
history  and  becomes  the  unfettered  art- 
ist, imagining  the  plain  people.  Wessex 
rustics  and  private  soldiers,  camp-fol- 
lowers, stage-coachmen  and  the  rest, 
that  he  gives  us  the  keenest  thrills  of 
delight.  We  all  know  these  quaint  peo- 
ple of  his.  and  ran  guess  how  queerly 
they  will  chatter  about  Boney  and  Pitt' 
and  their  own  everyday  affairs.  Mr. 
Norman  Page  gels  the  best  chance  in 
this  homely  crowd,  but  the.\-  are  all  quite 
good.  Such  a  quasi-Siiakcspearlan 
yningling  as  the  whole  thing  is  of  high 
emprise  and  lowly  humors,  heroic  deatlis 
and  the  ignoiynt  chatter  of  the  common 
workada>  world!  And  how  good  it  is  to 
find  art  of  this  qualitv-  ,*er\  ing  so  splen- 
didly the  patriotic  appeal!  Here  is  a 
.*tage-piay  whirh  not  onl\-  gratifies  liter- 
ary taste,  bin  does,  indeed,  "stouten 
h'-a rts."— London  Times.  No\-.  26. 

The  Pall  Mall  tTazette  said  that  Mr. 
Valentine's  Napoleon  was  a  failure.  "Ex-, 
cept  that  he  wore  a  wig  of  the  color  de-! 
scribed    in    a    notable   passage    in   the  i 
lately  published  Broughton  Memoirs,  he  I 
looked  far  less  like  Napoleon  than  any! 
actor  we  have  previously  seen  in  the  1 
character,  and,  after  all,  if  a  man  does  I 
not  look  like  Napoleon,  it  is  impos.«iible 
to  regard  his  impersonation  as  a  sue-  | 
cess,  however  intelligently  he  may  de 
liver  his  lines." 


J  I  M.   Zoeten.-eii     tuina  occasion 

for  a  speech  which  was  a  masterpiece 
of  tlic  ridiculous." 

"The  Flag  Lieutenant"  was  revive^ 
at  the  Haymarket,  London'.  Nov.  28. 
The  authors.  Maj.  Drury  and^Maj.  Tre- 
vor, appeared  on  the  stage  after  the 
last  act,  both  in  khaki.  "This  was,  in- 
deed, a  pleaaant  sight,  and  the  house 
cheered  them  rapturously." 

A  new  play.  "The  Man  Who  Stayed 
at  Home,"  by  Lechmere  Worrall  and 
.J._^E.  Harold  TerryT  was  produced  at 
the  Royalty,  London,  on  Dec.  10.  It 
deals  "with  current  events  and  national 
interest  in  a  vein  of  comedy  and  ex- 
citement, without  any  suggestion  of  the 
horrors  of  wai-." 

On  account  of  the  war  the  West- 
minster play  and  epilogue  will  not  be 
given  this  year. 


It  has  caused  me 
some    amusement  to 


Music. 

"Patriotism,"  ^  ^ 

'  note  that  that  accom- 
ManiaCS  pushed  critic,  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman  of  Birmingham  is  tilt- 
ing against  the  same  old  wind  mills  of 
the  nationalit.v  of  "German  "  music 
against  which  I  tilted,  as  no  doubt  many 
will  recall,  in  these  columns  a  year  or 
two  ago.  Mr.  Newman  shows  once 
more  that  Beethoven  was  by  origin  of 
blooa  an  uiuloubled  DutcbmaUi  and  that 


Thomas 
Hardy's 
"Dynasts" 


Though  Mr.  Hardy 
wrote  The  Dynasts  as 
a  work  to  be  read,  to 
be  imaged  and  acted 
out  in  the  mind,  he  granted  from  the 
outset  that  material  stage-presentation 
of  it,  or  of  some  of  it,  was  not  alto- 
gether inconceivable.  Scenic  arrange- 
ments of  gauzes  and  veils  suggested 
themselves  to  him,  and  a  delivery  of  the 
text  in  the  monotone  adopted  by  the  old 
Wessex  mummers.  That  was  a  pleasant 
fancy,  but  it  could  not  foresee  two  facts 
which  between  them  have  settled  the 
matter  in  another  way — the  war  and 
Mr.  Granville  Barker.  The  war  made 
some  bodily  shape  for  "The  Dynasts"  a 
real  need.  England  fighting  today  for 
her  life  and  fighting  for  Europe  against 
a  military  tyranny  recalls  in  all  im- 
portant features  of  the  story  of  the 
ISngland  who  was  doing  those  self-same 
things  a  century  ago ;  and  that  story 
has  never  been  so  vividly  told  as  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  vast  poetic  panorama.  In  the 
prologue  he  has  now  written  he  modestly 
urges  that  it  may  not  be  amiss" 
To  raise  up  visions  of  Iiistoric  wars 
\Vlii('h  taxed  the  cndKrance  of  our  ancestors: 
Tliat  suc-li  ii'iiiinn^  is  of  tlio  fonts  tliey  ilid 
May  stouti'ii  li.  iris  now  strainfa  hy  issues  liicl. 

Not  ami.s.*.  hiileed.  but  a  fine,  inspirit- 
ing act  of  patriotism  working  through 
art.  And  Mr.  Granville  Barker  was  the 
very  man  to  find  the  right  shaping  and 
setting  for  it.  He  could  be  trusted  not 
to  spoil  work  essentially  imaginative  by 

any  fumblings  after  an   inappropriate  1 
realism.    The  simplicities  of  our  older  j 
theatre,  already  so  skilfully  chosen  and 
used   by  him,  were  so  evidently  once 
more  the  right  thing  here.    He  has  ap-  i 
plied    them,    or    rather    the    secret  of 
them,  once  mere  with  complete  success,  ! 
making  with  due  reverence  for  the  text 
the  proper  selections  and  abridgments, 
and    presenting    them    with  immense 
spirit  and  unfailing  dignity. 

In  the  forefront  at  a  lectern  is  the 
reader,  Mr.  Aiuley.  sonorously  reciting 
the  main  features  of  the  great  tale.  To 
right  and  left,  as  chorus  in  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  are  seated  Miss  Esme  Ber- 
inger  and  Miss  Carrie  Haase,  declaim- 
ing the  comments  of  the  fates.  On  the 
stage  itself,  before  a  simple  and  merely 
architectural  background,  the  incidents 
are  shown  in  rapid  succession— not 
lvineinatographicall.\'.  not  with  any  kind 
of  mechanical  realism,  but  by  groups  ot 
typical  figures  saying  essential  things 
and  no  more.  It  is.  of  course,  the  Eng- 
lish elements  of  "The  Dynasts"  that 
have  been  chosen— imder  the  three  heads 
of  Trafalgar,  the  Peninsula  and  Water 
loo.  Every  one  knows  what  the  great 
scenes  must  be:  the  death  of  Nelson,  the 
burial  of  Moore,  Napoleon  at  Fontain-. 


pan 
Play  by 


the  fact  tha,t  he  was  born  in  Bonn  no 
more  makes  him  a  German  by  blood 
than  your  being  born  at  sea  nrakes  you 
a  fish,  or  even  a  mermaid.  It  will  be 
still  more  entertaining  if  Mr.  Newman 
obtains  results  similar  to  mine.  After 
my  article  appeared,  I  received  at  least 
100  letters,  many  from  German  xiniver- 
sity  professors,  and  all  full  of  the  most 
raucous  abuse.  One  is  unforgettable,  for 
a  Jena  professor,  to  whom  a  friend 
directed  my  article,  replied  to  his  friend, 
who  forwarded  the  reply  to  me.  That 
reply  began:  "Why  do  you  pester  me 
with  the  lucubrations  of  those  ignorant 
asses  who  write  in  the  English  press  of 
art  and  literature?  You  know  perfectly  ' 
,  .'  T  „  that  I  never  pay  the  slightest  attention 

Belgian  Belgian     company  j^^^^  .,     ^hei-e  follow  on  this  eight 

played    "Ce    bon    Mon-  ,  large   quarto  double  pages  of  "proof" 
sieur  Zoetebeek''  at  the    that  Beethoven  was  a  German,  and  one 
Belgians  criterion,  London.  Nov  '"onder  what  the  learned  pro- 

,,^    .,^1.    J         ,      ■    ,     ,r  -r  i  fessor  wrote  when  he  condescended  to 

Ifi.  The  droll  piay  ,s  by  Van  Roy  Libeau  j  ..pay  attention"  if  he  was  driven  to  such 
and  Bajart.  The  Daily  Telegraph  said  length  when  merely  ignoring  his  oppo- 
of  it:  !  nent. 

"It  breathes   Belgium,   too.   in  every  i      From    several    sources    I    hear  that 
line,  this  droll  tale  of  M,  Zoetebeek.   It  i  Richard  Strauss  is  today  the  most  un- 
is  essentially   national  and   local,   and  ]  popular  musician  in  Germany.    I  frankly 
racy  with  the  intimate  life  of  the  peo-  |  do  not   believe  in   his  unpopularity,  I 
pie.    The  good  bm-gess  of  Brussels  and  |  confess,  for  his  name  appears  frequently 
his  little  ways   make   up   the  subject.  ;  on  the  opera  bills  in  Berlin,  where  he 
We  have  a  very  domestic  interior,  and  |  is  on©  of  the  conductors.    The  cause  of 
his  wife  and  his  son  and  his  servant,     the  stated  unpopularity  Is  not,  as  some 
and,  above  all,  his  societies— those  'nu-  1  cynics  might   suppose,   his  music,  but 
merous     societies,     phllantliropic    and  \  the  fact  that  he  declined  to  sign  the 
artistic,'  w-hich.  if  we  believe  the  play-  ^  professional  manifesto  issued  broadcast 
Wrights,  are  half  the  life  of  the  Brnxel-    to  neutral  countries.    As  a  fact.  Strauss, 
lois.    It  is,  in  fact,  a   genre  pla\'  with    I  believe,  holds  no  imperial  professor- 
the  good  coal   merchant   for   it^;   ciiief    ship,  and  wears  the  empty  title  only, 
figure.     His  naivete,   hi.*  little  vanities.    The  egregious  musical  professors  who 
his    lapses    int.>    sheer   absurdit.\-,    and   were    signatories    were  Humperdlnck, 
wii'iial    hi:-    hoincl.N    manners  and   ens-   Weingartner.  who  is  not  a  German,  but 
tonis  a.id  ji'll\  kindliness  are  the  tlieme.    a   Dalmatian   noble,   and   the  megalo- 
It  is  a  pleasant  picture,  and  the  back-   maniac  Siegfried  Wagner.    Strauss,  by 
ground  of  jolly  bourgeois  life  is  exhil-  the  way,  seems  recently  to  have  been 
'arating.    They  believed  m   tlie  joie  de  ennobled,  since  he  Is  always  announced 
vivre  in  Brussels  b.efore  tlie  Germans  in    the    Berlin    press    as   Richard  yon, 
[came.    Let  us  hope  it  will  soon  return,  j  Strauss.  —  Daily    Telegraph  (London), 
Even  in  England  we  are  not  quite  un-  Dec.  1. 
I  familiar  with  some  of  the  life  which  M. ' 
1  Zoetebeek  lives.    We  have  met.  on  the 
stage  at  least,  that  terrific  zeal  for  dis- 
tinction in  his  pet  'sooiety'  which  seems 
to  fire  every  good  Belgian  buigess.  A 
little  fun  about   Belgian  French  seems  j 
to  be  essential  to  the  Belgian  play.   Both  ] 
these  themes  are  pleasantly  and  freshly  J 
handled.    There  was  a  secretary  of  M.  | 
Zoetebeek's  society  who  was  an  utterly  | 
.  delightful  man.    His  work  as  amanuen-  | 
i  sis,  with  a  recurring  hiccup,  would  scat-  j 
1  ter  the  darkest  gloom.    But,  after  all, 
'■  It  is  M.  Zoetebeek  himself,  dear  man. 
I  and    M.    Libeau    who    plays    him  that 
makes    the   comedy.     He    is   a  richly- 
i  human    comedian,    M.    Libeau.  Even 
when  he  is  about  extravagantly  farcical 
things  Ills  drollery  is  wonderously  nat- 
ural.. There  is  about  liini  a  bonhomie 
quite  irresistible.    His  naive,  rosy  face, 
his  smile  which  is  cliildlike  and  liland,  i 
and   his   general    benignity    make   you  j 
love  hini.    It  was  not  mere  farce,  but  ; 
a   real  cliaracter  in  the   key  ot  farce.  ■ 
There  were  a,  thousand  and  one  little 
touches  of  observation  in  the  portrait. 
Take  just  one.  for  example.    When  the 
good  man   has   had   his  pocket  picked 
and  is  left  penniless  to  pay  other  peo-  ' 
pie's  bills  his  disgust  was  all  the  more 
poignant,  because  he  had  always  been 
"bon  payeur,'  and  tiie  actor  brought  out 
delightfully  the  honest  bimrgeois  horror 
of  being  caught  unable  to  pay  up.  As 
for  his  drollery   than  was  consummate.. 
His  dictation  and  his  oration,  his  strug 
gles  with  his  petit  dictionaire  of  Eng- 
lish,  every  absurdity  was  brought 
triumphantly.    The  story  ne«d  not  much 
trouble  us.    M.  Libeau  had  some  good 
pictures,    and    a   party   of  adventurersj 
marked   him   for   their  prey.     So  theirl 
leaders  posed  as  great  folks,  and  prom- 
ised   him    a    'decoration'    which  would 
make  him  a  tremendous  fellow  among 
his  numerous  societies.    They  took  him 
off  to  Paris  to  receive  it  from  the  hands 
of  an  ambassador,   and   arranged  tiiat 
in  ills  absence  the  pictures  'slionld  be; 
stolen.     Fortunately,    the  housekeeper 
of  the  rogues  in  Paris  was  a  girl  from 
Brussels,  who  had  been  the  sweetheart 
of   Zoetebeek    fils.     She   arranged   the  , 
capture   of   the   knaves   ind   was  re- 
warded with  the  hand  of  her  Joseph. 
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